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PREFACE 


TO 


THE    FIRST    EDITION. 


It  may  seem  sm-prising  that  the  English,  who  have  employed  theu-  talents 
successfully  m  every  branch  of  literature,  and  in  none  more  than  in  that  of 
philology,  should  yet  have  fallen  below  other  nations  in  the  study  of  their 
synonymes :  it  cannot  however  be  denied  that,  while  the  French  and  Germans 
have  had  several  considerable  Avorks  on  the  subject,  we  have  not  a  single  writer 
who  has  treated  it  in  a  scientifick  manner  adequate  to  its  importance :  not  that 
I  wish  by  this  remark  to  depreciate  the  labours  of  those  who  have  preceded 
me ;  but  simply  to  assign  it  as  a  reason  why  I  have  now  been  mduced  to  some 
forward  with  an  attempt  to  fill  up  what  is  considered  a  chasm  in  English' 
literature. 

In  the  prosecution  of  my  undertaking,  I  have  profited  by  every  thing  which 
has  been  written  in  any  language  upon  the  subject ;  and  although  I  always 
piusued  my  own  train  of  thought,  yet  whenever  I  met  with  any  thing  deserving 
of  notice,  I  adopted  it,  and  referred  it  to  the  author  in  a  note.  I  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  before  I  found  it  necessary  to  restrict  myself  in  the  choice  of  my 
materials ;  and  accordingly  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  not  to  compare  any  words 
together  which  were  sufficiently  distmguished  from  each  other  by  striking  fea- 
tures in  their  signification,  such  as  abandon  and  quit,  which  require  a  compari- 
son with  others,  though  not  necessarily  with  themselves  ;  for  the  same  reason  I 
thought  fit  to  limit  myself,  as  a  rule,  to  one  authority  for  each  word,  imless 
where  the  case  seemed  to  require  farther  exemplification. 

Although  a  work  of  this  description  does  not  afford  much  scope  for  system 
and  arrangement,  yet  I  laid  down  to  myself  the  plan  of  arranging  the  words 
according  to  the  extent  or  universality  of  their  acceptation,  placing  those  first 
which  had  the  most  general  sense  and  application,  and  the  rest  in  order.  By 
this  plan  I  found  myself  greatly  aided  in  analyzing  their  differences,  and  I  trust 
that  the  reader  will  thereby  be  equally  benefited.  In  the  choice  of  authorities 
I  have  been  guided  by  various  considerations  ;  namely,  the  appropriateness  of 
the  examples  ;  the  classick  purity  of  the  author ;  the  justness  of  the  sentiment ; 
and,  last  of  all,  .the  variety  of  the  writers :  but  I  am  persuaded  that  the  reader 
will  not  be  dissatisfied  to  find  that  I  have  shown  a  decided  preference  to  such 
authors  as  Addison,  Johnson,  Dryden,  Pope,  Milton,  &c.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  but  just  to  observe  that  this  selection  of  authorities  has  been  made  by  an 
actual  perusal  of  the  authors,  witliout  the  assistance  of  Johnson's  dictionary. 

For  the  sentiments  scattered  through  this  work  I  offer  no  apology,  although  I 
am  aware  that  they  will  not  fall  m  with  the  views  of  many  who  may  be  com- 
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petent  to  decide  on  its  literary  merits.  I  write  not  to  please  or  displease  any 
description  of  persons ;  but  I  trust  that  what  I  have  written  according  to  the 
dictates  of  my  mind  will  meet  the  approbation  of  those  whose  good  opinion  I 
am  most  solicitous  to  obtain.  Should  any  object  to  the  introduction  of  morality 
in  a  work  of  science,  I  beg  ihem  to  consider,  that  a  writer,  whose  business  it 
was  to  mark  the  nice  shades  of  distinction  between  words  closely  allied,  could 
not  do  justice  to  his  subject  without  entering  into  all  the  relations  of  society-, 
and  showing,  from  the  acknowledged  sense  of  many  moral  and  religious  tenns, 
what  has  been  the  general  sense  of  mankind  on  many  of  the  most  important 
questions  wliich  have  agitated  the  world.  My  first  object  certainly  has  been 
to  assist  the  philological  inquirer  in  ascertaining  the  force  and  comprehension 
of  the  English  language;  yet  I  should  have  thought  my  work  but  half  com- 
pleted had  I  made  it  a  mere  register  of  verbal  distinctions.  While  others  seize 
every  opportunity  unblushingly  to  avow  and  zealously  to  propagate  opinions 
destructive  of  good  order,  it  would  ill  become  any  individual  of  contrary  senti- 
ments to  shrink  from  stating  his  convictions,  when  called  upon  as  he  seems  to  be 
by  an  occasion  like  that  which  has  now  offered  itself.  As  to  the  rest,  I  throtv 
myself  on  the  mdulgence  of  the  publick,  wilh  the  assurance  that,  having  used 
every  endeavour  to  deserve  their  approbation,  I  shall  not  make  an  appeal  U 
their  candour  in  vain. 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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A  FOURTH  edition  of  the  English  Synonymes  having  now  become  desu-able, 
the  Author  has  for  some  time  past  occcupied  himself  in  making  such  additions 
and  improvements,  as  he  deems  calculated  materially  to  enhance  its  value  as  a 
work  of  criticism.  The  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  words  is  exchanged 
for  one  of  a  more  scienlifick  character,  arising  from  their  alliance  in  sense  or  from 
the  general  nature  of  the  subjects  :  thus  affording  the  advantage  of  a  more  con- 
nected explanation  of  terms,  more  or  less  allied  to  each  other.  At  the  same 
time  the  purpose  of  reference  is  more  fully  answered  by  an  index  so  copious 
that  the  reader  may  immediately  turn  to  the  particular  article  sought  for.  The 
subject  matter  of  several  articles  has  been  considerably  enlarged,  and  such 
amplifications  admitted  as  may  serve  to  place  the  Synonymes  in  a  clearer  pomt 
of  view,  particularly  by  comparing  them  Avith  the  corresponding  words  in  the 
original  languages  whence  they  are  derived.  The  English  quotations  have 
likewise  imdergone  several  alterations  both  in  their  number  and  order,  so  as  t(S 
adapt  them  to  the  other  changes  which  have  been  introduced  throughout  the 
work. 


IX»EX. 


Page 

TO  ABANDON— to  abandon,  desert,  forsake,  re- 
linquish   243 

TO  ABANDON— to  abandon,  resign,  renounce, 

abdicate  243 

TO  ABANDON— to  give  up,  abandon,  resign, 

forego 242 

ABANDONED— profligate,  abandoned,  reprobate  249 
TO  ABASE— to  abase,  humble,  degrade,  disgrace, 

debase lOG 

TO  ABASH— to  abash,  confoiind,  confuse 107 

TO  ABATE— to  abate,  lessen,  diminish,  decrease  351 

TO  ABATE— to  subside,  abate,  intermit 271 

TO  ABDICATE— to  abandon,  resign,  renounce, 

abdicate 243 

TO  ABDICATE— to  abdicate,  desert 253 

ABETTOR — abettor,  accessary,  accomplice 365 

TO  ABHOR— to  abhor,  detest,  abominate,  loathe  138 
TO  ABIDE— 10  abide,  sojourn,  dwell,  reside,  in- 
habit  263 

ABILITV— ability,  capacity 67 

ABILITY- faculty,  ability,  talent C8 

ABILITY— dexterity,  address,  ability 63 

ABJECT— low,  mean,  abject 147 

TO  ABJURE — to  abjure,  recant,  retract,  revoke, 

recall 247 

TO  ABOLISH— to  abolish,  abrogate,  repeal,  re- 
voke, annul,  cancel 247 

ABOMINABLE— abominable,  detestable,  execra- 
ble    133 

TO  ABOMINATE— to  abhor,  detest,  abominate, 

loathe 138 

ABORTION — failure,  miscarriage,  abortion 125 

ABOVE — above,  over,  upon,  beyond 279 

TO  ABRIDGE— to  abridge,  curtail,  contract 178 

TO  ABRIDGE— to  deprive,  debar,  abridge 506 

TO  ABROGATE— to  abolish,  abrogate,  repeal, 

revoke,  annul,  cancel 247 

ABRUPT— abrupt,  rugged,  rough 201 

TO  ABSCOND — to  abscond,  steal  away,  secrete 

one's  self 520 

ABSENT— absent,  abstracted,  diverted,  distracted  484 

TO  ABSOLVE— to  absolve,  acquit,  clear 182 

TO  ABSOLVE— to  forgive,  pardon,  absolve,  re- 
mit      87 

ABSOLUTE— absolute,  despotick,  arbitrary 188 

ABSOLUTE— positive,  absolute,  peremptory....  188 
TO  ABSORB— to  absorb,  swallow  up,  ingulf,  en- 
gross   509 

TO  ABSTAIN— to  abstain,  forbear,  refrain 244 

ABSTEMIOUS— abstinent,    sober,    abstemious, 

temperate 244 

ABSTINENCE— abstinence,  fast 87 

ABSTINENT— abstinent,     sober,     abstemious, 
temperate 244 


TO  ABSTRACT— to  abstract,  separate,  distin- 
guish  420 

ABSTRACTED— absent,     abstracted,    diverted, 

distracted 484 

ABSURD— irrational,  foolish,  absurd,    preposte- 
rous     91 

ABUNDANT— plentiful,  plenteous,  abundant,  co- 
pious, ample 341 

TO  ABUSE— to  abuse,  misuse 399 

ABUSE— abuse,  invective 109 

ABUSIVE— reproachful,  abusive,  scurrilous 109 

ABYSS— gulf,  abyss 403 

ACADEMY-schooI,  academy 197 

TO  ACCEDE — to  accede,  consent,  comply,  acqui- 
esce, agree 131 

TO  ACCELERATE— to  hasten,  accelerate,  speed, 

expedite,  despatch 261i 

ACCENT — stress,  strain,  emphasis,  accent 221 

TO  ACCEPT— to  take,  receive,  accept 233 

ACCEPTABLE— acceptable,  grateful,  welcome. .  234 

ACCEPTANCE    ) 

ACCEPTATION  (  acceptance,  acceptation 234 

ACCESS— admittance,  access,  approach 23£ 

ACCESSION — increase,  addition,  accession,  aug- 
mentation    34' 

ACCESSARY — abettor,  accessary,  accomplice...  365 

ACCIDENT— accident,  chance 171 

ACCIDENT— accident,  contingency,  casualty...  173 
ACCIDENT — event,  incident,  accident,   adveih 

ture,  occurrence 172 

ACCIDENTAL — accidental,    incidental,    casual, 

contingent 172 

ACCLAMATION- applause,  acclamation,  plau- 
dit      130 

TO  ACCOMMODATE— to  fit,  suit,  adapt,  accom- 
modate, adjust 154 

ACCOMPANIMENT— accompaniment,    compa- 
nion, concomitant 493 

TO' ACCOMPANY— to  accompany,  attend,  es- 
cort, wait  on 493 

ACCOMPLICE— abettor,  accessary,  accomplice. .  365 
ACCOMPLICE — ally,  confederate,  accomplice . .    491 
TO  ACCOMPLISH— to  accomplish,  efiect,  exe- 
cute, achieve 288 

TO  ACCOMPLISH— to  fulfil,  accomplish,  realize  289 

ACCOMPLISHED— accomplished,  perfect 288 

ACCOMPLISHMENT — qualification,      accom- 
plishment    289 

TO  ACCORD— lo  agree,  accord,  suit 152 

ACCORDANCE— melody,  harmony,  accordance  155 
ACCORDANT— consonant,  accordant,  consistent  153 
ACCORDINGLY— therefore,    consequently,    ac- 
cordingly   274 

TO  ACCOST —to  accost,  salute,  address 461 
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ACCOUNT- -account,  reckoning,  bill 

ACCOUNT — account,  narrative,  description 

ACCOUNT~sal<e,  account,  reason,  purpose,  end 

TO  ACCOUNT— to  calculate,  compute,  reckon, 
count  or  account,  numl)er 

ACCOUr.'TABLE— answerable,  responsible,  ac- 
countable, amenable 

TO  ACCUMULATE— to  lieap,  pile,  accumulate, 
amass 

ACCURATE— atcurate,  exact,  precise 

A(  "CURATE— correct,  accurate 

ACCUSATION— complaint,  accusation 

TO  ACCUSE— to  accuse,  charge,  impeach,  ar- 
raign   

TO  ACCUSE— to  accuse,  censure 

ACHIEVE— to  accomplish,  effect, execute,  achieve 

ACHIEVEMENT— deed,  exploit,  achievement, 
feat 

TO  ACKNOWLEDGE— to  acknowledge,  own, 
confess,  avow 

TO  ACKNOWLEDGE— to  recognise,  acknow- 
ledge   

TO  ACQUAINT— to  inform,  make  known,  ac- 
quaint, apprize 

ACQUAINTANCE— acquaintance,  familiarity, 
intimacy 

TO  ACQUIESCE— to  accede,  consent,  coniply, 
acquiesce,  agree 

TO  ACQUIRE— to  acquire,  obtain,  gain,  win, 
earn 

TO  ACQUIRE— to  acquire,  attain 

ACQUIREMENT  ,  ,       i^.^.^nt,  acquisition.... 
ACQUISITION      S 

TO  ACQUIT— to  absolve,  acquit,  clear 

ACRIMONY— acrimony,  tartness,  asperity,  harsh- 
ness   

TO  ACT— to  make,  do,  act 

ACT  1 

5  action,  act,  deed 

ACTION  S 

ACTION  -action,  gesture,  gesticulation,  posture, 
attitude 

ACTION— action,  agency,  operation 

ACTIVE— active,  diligent,  industrious,  assiduous, 
laborious 

ACTIVE— active,  brisk,  agile,  niruble 

ACTIVE— activb,  busy,  officious 

ACTOR— actor,  agent 

ACTOR— actor,  player,  performer 

ACTUAL— actual,  real,  positive 

TO  ACTUATE— to  actuate,  impel,  induce 

ACUTE— acute,  keen,  shrewd 

ACUTE — sharp,  acute,  keen 

ACUTENESS — penetration,  acuteness,  sagacity. . 

ADAGE — axiom,  maxim,  aphorism,  apophthegm, 
saying,  adage,  proverb,  by-word,  saw  

TO  ADAPT — to  fit,  suit,  adapt,  accommodate,  ad- 
just   

TO  ADD — to  add,  join,  unite,  coalesce 

TO  ADDICT— to  addict,  devote,  apply 

ADDITION— increase,  addition,  accession,  aug- 
mentation   

TO  ADDRESS— to  accost,  salute,  address 

TO  ADDRESS- to  address,  apply 

ADDRESS— address,  speech,  harangue,  oration. . 


INDEX. 


ADDRESS — direction,  address,  superscription.  ■ . .  213 

ADDRESS— dexterity,  address,  ability 68 

TO  ADDUCE— to  adduce,  allege,  assign,  advance  420 
ADEQUATE — proportionate,  commensurate,  ade- 
quate   434 

TO  ADHERE— to  adhere,  attach 420 

TO  ADHERE— to  stick,  cleave,  adhere 419 

ADHERENCE— adhesion,  adherence 420 

ADHERENT— follower,  adherent,  partisan 419 

ADHESION— adhesion,  adherence 420 

ADJACENT— adjacent,  adjoining,  contiguous  . . .  420 

ADJECTIVE— epithet,  ad jecti  ve 420 

ADJOINING — adjacent,  adjoining,  contiguous...  420 

TO  ADJOURN— to  prorogue,  adjourn 26C 

TO  ADJUST— to  fit,  suit,  adapt,  accommodate, 

adjust 154 

TO  ADMINISTER— to  minister,  administer,  con- 
tribute    167 

ADMINISTRATION— government,    administra- 
tion  207 

ADMIRATION— wonder,    admiration,   surprise, 

astonishment,  amazement 403 

ADMISSION— admittance,  admission 235 

TO  ADMIT— to  admit,  receive 235 

TO  ADMIT — to  admit,  allow,  permit,  suffer,  tole- 
rate   ■ I,')? 

TO  ADMIT— to  admit,  allow,  grant 157 

ADMITTANCE— admittance,  access, approach..  235 

ADMITTANCE— admittance,  admission 235 

TO  ADMONISH— to  admonish,  ad  vise 193 

ADMONITION — admonition,  warning,  caution  .    93 

TO  ADORE— to  adore,  worship Si 

TO  ADORE — to  adore,  reverence,  venerate,  re- 
vere      ?l 

TO  ADORN— to  adorn,  decorate,  embellish 509 

ADROIT — clever,  skilful,  expert,  dexterous,  adroit  69 
TO  ADULATE -to adulate, flatter, compliment..  526 

TO  ADVANCE-  -to  advance,  proceed 301 

TO  ADVANCE — to  encourage,  advance,  promote, 

prefer,  forward 312 

TO  ADVANCE— to  adduce,  allege,  assign,  ad- 
vance   42C 

ADVANCE  1  progress,     progression,    ad- 

ADVANCEMENTi     vance,  advancement 204 

ADVANTAGE— good,  benefit,  advantage 397 

ADVANTAGE— advantage,  profit 398 

ADVANTAGE— advantage,  benefit,  utility,  ser- 
vice, avail,  use 398 

ADVENTURE— event,  incident,  accident,  adven- 
ture, occurrence 172 

■ADVENTUROUS— enterprising,  adventurous...  173 
ADVENTUROUS— foolhardy,  adventurous,  rash  321 
ADVERSARY— enemy,  foe,  adversary,  opponent, 

antagonist 134 

ADVERSE— adverse,  contrary,  opposite 135 

ADVERSE — adverse,  inimical,  liostih;,  repugnant  135 

ADVERSE— adverse,  averse 136 

ADVERSITY— adversity,  distress 407 

TO  ADVERTISE— to  announce,  proclaim,  pub- 
lish, advertise 443 

ADVICE— advice,  counsel,  instruction 194 

ADVICE— information,  intelligence,  notice,  ad- 
vice    195 

TO  ADVISE— to  admonish,  advise 103 


INDEX. 
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ADVOCATE— defender,  advocate,  pleader 180 

AFFABLE— affable,  courteous 200 

AFFAIR — atrair,  business,  concern 332 

TO  AFFECT— to  affect,  concern 332 

TO  AFFECT— to  affect,  assume 230 

TO  AFFECT— to  affect,  pretend  to 229 

AFFECTING— moving,  affecting,  palhetick 301 

AFFECTION— affection,  love 378 

AFFECTION— attachment,  affection,  inclination  379 

AFFECTIONATE— affectionate,  kind,  fond 379 

AFFINITY— alliance,  affinity 492 

AFFINrry— kindred,  relationship,  affinity,  con- 
sanguinity    497 

TO  AFFIRM— to  affirm,  asseverate,  assure,  vouch, 

aver,  protest 441 

TO  AFFIRM— to  affirm,  assert 441 

TO  AFFIX — to  affix,  subjoin,  attach,  annex 419 

TO  AFFLICT— to  afflict,  distress,  trouble 408 

AFFLICTION— affliction,  grief,  sorrow 408 

AFFLUENCE — riches,  wealth,  opulence,  afflu- 
ence    340 

TO  AFFORD— to  afford,  yield,  produce 330 

TO  AFFORD— to  give,  aflbrd,  spare 163 

AFFRAY— quarrel,  broil,  feud,  affray  or  fray 133 

AFFRONT— affront,  insult,  outrage 121 

AFFRONT— offence,  trespass,  transgression,  mis- 
demeanour, misdeed,  affront 120 

AFRAID— afraid,  fearful,  timorous,  timid 307 

AFTER— after,  behind 279 

AGE — generation,  age 270 

AGE — time,  period,  age,  date,  era,  epocha 207 

AGED— elderly,  aged,  old 2G9 

AGENCY— action,  agency,  operation 296 

AGENT— actor,  agent 298 

AGENT— minister,  agent 215 

AGENT— factor,  ngent 338 

TO  AGGRAVATE— to  aggravate,  irritate,  pro- 
voke, exasperate,  tantalize 121 

TO  AGGRAVATE— to  heighten,  raise,  aggravate  355 

AGGRESSOR— aggressor,  assailant 116 

AGILE — active,  brisk,  agile,  nimble 297 

TO  AGITATE— to  shake,  agitate,  toss 304 

AGITATION— agitation,    emotion,    trepidation, 

tremour 308 

AGONY — distress,  anxiety,  anguish,  agony 407 

AGONY— pain,  pang,  agony,  anguish 407 

TO  AGREE— to  agree,  accord,  suit 152 

TO  AGREE— to  accede,  consent,  comply,  acqui- 
esce, agree 151 

TO  AGREE — to  agree,  coincide,  concur 151 

AGREEABLE— agreeable,  pleasant,  pleasing 152 

AGREEABLE— conformable,  agreeable,  suitable  153 
AGREEMENT— agreement,  contract,  covenant, 

compact,  bargain 152 

AGRICULTURIST— farmer,  husbandman,  agri- 
culturist   336 

TO  AID— to  help,  assist,  aid,  succour,  relieve —  364 

AIM— aim,  object,  end 324 

AIM— tendency,  drift,  scope,  aim 325 

TO  AIM— to  aim,  point,  level 324 

TO  AIM — to  aim,  aspire 325 

TO  AIM — to  endeavour,  aim,  strive,  struggle 321 

AIR — air,  manner 193 

AIR— air,  mien  look 193 


Page 

AIR — ajipearance,  air,  aspect 478 

ALACRITY— alertness,  alacrity 297 

ALARM — alarm,  terrour,  fright,  consiemaiion 3fj5 

ALERTNESS— alertness,  alacrity 297 

ALIEN  )  .     .  ,. 

TO  ALIENATE  r^'"^"'       """"'.'■'  """" ^ 

ALIKE — equal,  even,  equable,  like  or  alike,  uni- 
form   43S 

ALL— all,  whole 252 

ALL — all,  every,  each 252 

TO  ALLAY — to  allay,  sooth,  appease,  assuage, 

mitigate 361 

TO  ALLEGE — to  adduce,  allege,  assign,  advance  420 
ALLEGORY — figure,  metaphor,  allegory,  emblem, 

symbol,  type 531 

ALLEGORY— parable,  allegory 532 

TO  ALLEVIATE— to  alleviate,  relieve 361 

ALLIANCE — alliance,  league,  confederacy 492 

ALLIANCE— alliance,  affinity 492 

TO  ALLOT— to  allot,  assign,  apportion,  distribute  168 

TO  ALLOT— to  allot,  appoint,  destine 169 

TO  ALLOW — to  give,  grant,  bestow,  allow 162 

TO  ALLOW — to  admit,  allow,  permit,  suffer,  tole- 
rate    157 

TO  ALLOW— to  admit,  allow,  grant 157 

TO  ALLOW— to  consent,  permit,  allow 15C 

ALLOWANCE — allowance,      stipend,     salary, 

wages,  hire,  pay 164 

TO  ALLUDE— to  allude,  refer,  hint,  suggest 326 

TO  ALLUDE  TO— to  glance  at,  alludeto 327 

TO  ALLURE — to  allure,  tempt,  seduce,  entice, 

decoy 319 

TO  ALLURE — to  attract,  allure,  invite,  engage. .  318 

ALLUREMENTS attractions,      allurements, 

charms 318 

ALLY — ally,  confederate,  accomplice 491 

ALMANACK — calendar,  almanack,  ephemeris  . .  434 

ALONE — alone,  solitary,  lonely 252 

ALSO — also,  likewise,  too 253 

TO  ALTER— to  change,  alter,  vary 283 

ALTERCATION— difference,  dispute,  altercation, 

quarrel 133 

ALTERNATE— successive,  alternate 272 

ALWAYS— always,  at  all  times,  ever 258 

A5IASS — to  heap,  pile,  accumulate,  amass 340 

AMAZEMENT — wonder,    admiration,   surprise, 

astonishment,  amazement 403 

ABIBASSADOR — ambassador,  envoy,  plenipoten- 
tiary, deputy 214 

AMBIGUOUS— ambiguous,  equivocal 527 

AMENABLE — answerable,  responsible,  account- 
able, amenable 183 

TO  AMEND — to  amend,  correct,  reform,  rectify, 

emend,  improve,  mend,  better 2ui 

AMENDS — restoration,    restitution,    reparation, 

amends 43U 

AMENDS — compensation,   satisfaction,   amends, 
remuneration, recompense,  requital,  reward..  438 

AMIABLE— amiable,  lovely,  beloved 378 

AMICABLE— amicable,  friendly 378 

AMOROUS— amorous,  loving,  fond 378 

AMPLE — ample,  spacious,  capacious 350 

AJIPLE— plentiful,  plenteous,  abundsnt,  copious, 
ample 341 
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TO  AMUSE— to  amuse,  divert,  entertain 390 

TO  AMUSE— to  amuse,  beguile 391 

AMUSEMENT — amuseiiieiiC,  entertainment,  di- 
version, sport,  reciealitm,  pastime 391 

ANATHEMA— malediction,  curse,  imprecation, 

execration,  niiathema  ..  82 

ANCESTORS— forefatlicrs,  progenitors,  ancestors  269 
ANCIENT — old,    ancient,    antique,   antiquated, 

old-fiisliioned,  obsolete 268 

formerly,  in  times  past,  old 
times  or  days  of  yore,  an- 
ciently or  in  ancient  limes  269 

ANECDOTE— anecdote,  story,  tale 467 

ANECDOTES — anecdotes,  memoirs,  chronicles, 

annals 466 

ANGER — anger,  resentment,  wrath,  ire,  indigna- 
tion   118 

ANGER — anger,  clioler,  rage,  fury 1 19 

ANGER — displeasure,  anger,  disapprobation 1 18 

ANGLE — corner,  angle 41J1) 

ANGRY — angiy,  passionate,  hasty,  irascible 119 

ANGUISH — distress,  anxiety,  anguish,  agony....  407 

ANGUISH — pain,  pang,  agony,  anguish 407 

ANIMADVERSION— animadversion,    criticism, 

stricture 112 

TO  ANIMADVERT— to    censure,    animadvort, 

criticise HI 

ANDIAL — animal,  brute,  beast 511 

TO  ANIMATE— to    animate,    inspire,    enliven, 

cheer,  exhilarate 355 

TO  ANIMATE— to  encourage,  animate,  incite, 

impel,  urge,  stimulate,  instigate 311 

ANIMATION— animation,  life,  vivacity,  spirit..  350 

ANIMOSITY— enmity,  animosity,  hostility 135 

ANNALS — anecdotes,memoirs,  chronicles,  annals  4G6 

TO  ANNEX— to  affix,  subjoin,  attach,  annex 410 

ANNOTATION— remark,  observation,  comment, 

note,  armotation,  conmicnlary 45] 

TO  ANNOUNCE— to  announce,  proclaim,  pub- 
lish, advertise 443 

TO  ANNOY— to  inconvenience,  annoy,  molest. .  417 
TO  ANNUL— to  abolish,  abrogate,  repeal,  re- 
voke, annul,  cancel 247 

ANSWER— answer,  reply,  rejoinder,  response...  460 
ANSWERABLE— answerable,    responsible,    ac- 
countable, amenable 183 

ANSWERABLE — correspondent,     answerable, 

suitable J55 

ANTAGONIST— enemy,    foe,  adversary,   ojjpo- 

nent,  antagonist ]34 

ANTECEDENT  }  ""tecedent,  preceding,  forego- 
ANTERIOR         I      ii'g,  previous, anterior,  prior, 

)      former 272 

anticipate: — to  prevent,  anticipate 259 

ANTIPATHY— aversion,  antipathy,  dislike,  ha- 
tred, repugnance 13(5 

ANTIQUATED  )  old,   ancient,  antiquated,  an- 
ANTIQUE  J      tique,  old-fashioned,  obsolete  268 

ANXIETY— care,  solicitude,  anxiety 425 

ANXIETY— distress,  anxiety,  anguish,  agony....  407 

ANY — some,  any 050 

APARTMENTS — lodgings,  apartments 499 

APATHY— indifference,  insensibility,  apathy 375 

TO  APE— to  imitate,  mimick,  mock,  ape 529 


1^ 

APERTURE— opening,  aperture,  cavity 402 

APHORISM — axiom,   maxim,  aphorism,  apoph- 
thegm, saying,  adage,  proverb,  by-word,  saw  210 
TO  APOLOGIZE— to  apologize,  defend,  justify, 

exculpate,  excuse,  plead 181 

APOPHTHEGM — axiom,     maxi.m,      aphorism, 
apophthegm,  s.iying,  adage,  proverb,  by-word, 

saw 210 

TO  APPAL— to  dismay,  daunt,  appal 396 

APPAREL— apparel,  attire,  array 277 

APPARENT — apparent,  visible,  clear,  plain,  ob- 
vious, evident,  manifest 473 

APPARITION — vision,     apparition,    phantom, 

spectre,  gliost 479 

TO  APPEAR— to  look,  appear 481 

TO  APPEAR— to  seem,  appear 483 

APPEARANCE — appearance,  air,  aspect 478 

APPEARANCE — show,    outside,     appearance, 

semblance 453 

TO  APPEASE— to  appease,  calm,  pacify,  quiet, 

still 361 

TO  APPEASE — to  allay,  sooth,  appease,  assuage, 

mitigate 361 

APPELLATION— name,  appellation,  title,  deno- 
mination   471 

TO  APPLAUD — to    praise,  commend,  applaud, 

extol 130 

APPLAUSE — applause,  acclamation,  plaudit ....  130 
APPLICATION— attention,  application,  study...  423 

TO  APPLY— to  addict,  devote,  apply 421 

TO  APPLY-to  address,  apply 4-22 

TO  APPOINT— to  allot,  appoint,  destine 169 

TO  APPOINT— to  appoint,  (jrder,  prescribe,  ordain  184 

TO  APPOINT— to  constitute,  appoint,  depute 214 

TO  APPORTION— to  allot,  assign,  apportion,  dis- 
tribute   168 

TO  APPRAISE        1  to    appraise    or   appreciate, 

TO  APPRECIATE  1     estimate,  esteem 432 

TO  APPREHEND— to  apprehend,  fear,  dread...  307 
TO  APPREHEND— to  conceive,  apiireliend,  sup- 
pose, Injagine 75 

TO  APPRIZE— to  inform,  make  known,  acquaint, 

apprize 194 

APPRIZED — aware,  on   one's   guard,   apprized, 

coi'scious 426 

APPROACH — admittance,  access,  approach 235 

'I'O  APPROACH— to  approach,  approximate 235 

APPROBATION— assent,  consent,    approbation, 

concurrence 156 

APPROPRIATE — peculiar,  appropriate,    parti- 
cular    231 

TO  APPROPRIATE— to  appropriate,  usurp,  arro- 
gate, assume,  ascribe 230 

TO  APPROPRIATE— to  appropriate,  impropriale  231 
TO  APPROXIMATE— to  approach,  approximate  235 

APT— ready,  apt,  prompt 297 

APT— fit,  apt,  meet 155 

AR  BITER— judge,  umpire,  arbiter,  arbitrator 211 

ARBITRARY— absolute,  despotick,  arbitrary....  18? 
ARBITRATOR— judge,  umpire,  arbiter,  arbitrator  211 

ARCHITECT— architect,  builder 499 

ARCHIVE — record,  register,  archive 469 

ARDENT— hot,  fiery,  burning,  ardent 475 

ARDOUR— fervour,  ardour 475 

ARDUOUS— bard,  difficult,  arduous 364 
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TO  ARGUE— (o  argue,  dispute,  debate 114 

TO  AKGUR — to  avgiie,  evince,  prove Ti 

ARGUMENT— argument,  reason,  proof 77 

TO  arise; — to  arise  or  rise,  mount,  ascend,  climb, 

scale 302 

TO  ARISE — to  arise,  proceed,  issue,  spring,  flow, 

emanate 291 

ARMS — arms,  weapons 141 

ARMY— army,  host HI 

TO  ARRAIGN— to  accuse,charge,impeach,arraign  111 

ro  ARRANGE — to  class,  arrange,  range 277 

ro  ARRANGE— to  dispose,  arrange,  digest 277 

ARR A  Y — apparel,  atli  re,  array 277 

TO  ARRIVE— to  come,  arrive 301 

ARROGANCE— arrogance,  presumption 231 

ARROGANCE— haughtiness,  disdain,  arrogance  101 
TO  arrogate; — to  appropriate,  usurp,  arrogate, 

assume,  ascribe 230 

ART — art,  cunning,  deceit 521 

art — business,  trade,  profession,  art 331 

ARTFUL— artful,  arlilicial,  fictitious 521 

ARTICLE— article,  condition,  term 335 

TO  ARTICULATE— to  utter,  speak,  articulate, 

pronounce 459 

ARTIFICE — artifice,  trick,  finesse,  stratagem 521 

ARTIFICIAL— artful,  artificial,  fictitious 521 

ARTIFICER  \ 

AKTISAN      >  artist,  artisan,  artificer,  meclianick  330 
ARTIST         ) 

ASCENDANCY — influence,    authority,    ascend- 
ancy, sway 186 

TO  ASCEND — to  arise  or   rise,  mount,  ascend, 

climb,  scale 302 

TO  ASCRIBi; — to   appropriate,  usurp,  arrogate, 

assume,  ascribe 230 

TO  ASCRIBE— to  ascribe,  attribute,  imptfte 231 

TO  ASK— to  ask,  beg,  request 157 

TO  ASK — to  ask  or  ask  for,  claim,  demand 228 

TO  ASK — to  ask,  inquire,  question,  interrogate  . .     97 

ASPECT — appearance,  air,  aspect 478 

ASPERITY — acrimony,  tartness,  asperity,  harsh- 
ness    333 

TO  ASPERSE — to  asperse,  detract,  defame,  slan- 
der, calumniate 105 

TO  ASPIRE— to  aim,  aspire 32o 
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TO  ASSERT — to  assert,  maintain,  vindicate 441 

TO  ASSERT— to  affirm,  assert 441' 

ASSESSMENT— lax,  rate,  assessment 163 

TO  ASSEVERATE— to aliirm, asseverate, assure, 

vouch,  aver,  protest 441 

ASSIDUOUS — active,  diligent,  industrious,  assi- 
duous, laborious 296 

ASSIDUOUS — sedulous,  diligent,  assiduous 297 

TO  ASSIGN — to  adduce,  allege,  assign,  advance  420 
TO  ASSIGN— to  allot,  assign,  apportion,  distribute  168 
TO  ASSIST — to  help,  assist,  aid,  succour,  relieve  364 
ASSISTANT — colleague,  partner,  coadjutor,  as- 
sistant    401 

ASSOCIATE— associate,  companion 483 

ASSOCIATION — association,  society,  company, 

partnership 483 

ASSOCIATION— association,  combination 4B8 

TO  ASSUAGE — to    allay,  sooth,  appease,  as- 
suage, mitigate 361 

TO  ASSUME— to  affect,  assume 238 

TO  ASSUME — to    appropriate,  usurp,  arrogate, 

assume,  ascribe 230 

ASSURANCE— assurance,  confider.ce 415 

ASSURANCE — assurance,  impudence 415 

TO  ASSURE — to    afiirm,    asseverate,    assure, 

vouch,  aver,  protest 441 

ASTONISHMENT — wonder,    admiration,   sur- 
prise, astonishment,  amazement 403 

ASTROLOGY  i 

4STRONOMY  {  a^tfonomy,  astrology 338 

ASYLUM — asylum,  refuge,  shelter,  retreat 513 

AT  ALL  TIMES— always,  at  all  times,  ever 253 

AT  LAST         "i 

AT  LENGTH  \  '^*''^''  ^t  last,  at  length 270 

TO  ATONE  FOR— to  atone  for,  expiate 87 

ATROCIOUS— heinous,  flagrant,  flagitious,  atro- 
cious    249 

TO  ATTACH— to  aflii,  subjoin,  attach,  annex...  419 

TO  ATTACH— to  adhere,  attach 420 

ATTACHMENT— attachment,  afiection,  inclina- 
tion    379 

TO  ATTACK — to    attack,  assail,  assault,  en- 
counter    iig 

ATTACK — attack,    assault,    encounter,   onset, 
charge ijg 


T0  4«;q4iT     ,      „     .  •,  ,  I  TO  ATTACK-to  Impugn,  attack Urt 

T««  A  M  !l  -7  '  \  ^  '  encounter  llf.  |  to  ATTAIN-to  acquire,  attain 


ASSAILANT — aggressor,  assailant 116 

TO  ASSASSINATE— to  kill,  murder,  assassinate,         | 

slay  or  slaughter 510  j 

TO  ASSAULT— to  attack,  assail,    assault,    en-         i 

counter jjg  | 

ASSAULT — attack,    assault,   encounter,  onset, 

charge iV&\ 

ASSEMBLAGE— assembly,    assemblage,    group, 

collection ^ggi 

TO  ASSEMBLE — to  assemble,  muster,  collect 489 1  .„  ^  „_  ..„., 

TO  ASSEMBLE— to  assemble,  convene,  convoke  490 1  ATTENTIVE—; 


396 


-attempt,    trial,  endeavour,   essay, 


ATTEMPT- 

effoi  t 32Q 

ATTEMPT— attempt,  undertaking  enterprise 320 

TO  ATTEND — to  accompany,   attend,    escort, 

wait  on 493 

TO  ATTEND  TO— to  attend  to,  mind,  regard, 

heed,  notice 422 

TO  ATTEND— to  attend,  hearken,  listen 422 

ATTENTION— attention,  application,  study 423 

ATTENTION— heed,  care,  attention 423 

attentive,  careful 424 

I  ATTIRE— apparel,  attire,  array 277 

490  j  ATTITUDE — action,  gesture,  gesticulation,  pos- 

I         ture,  attitude,  position 295 

TO  ATTRACT— to  attract,  allure,  invite,  engage  318 


ASSEMBLY— assembly,  assemblage,  group,  col 
lection 

ASSEMBLY— assembly,  company,  meeting,  con- 
gregation, parliament,  diet,  congress,  conven- 

.  cc1l";n'^"'"''  ^°"''°'=^"°"'  ^°""cil 490   ATTRACTIONS attractions,        allurements, 

AHStN  1  —assent,  consent,  approbation,  concur-         |        charms 318 

'*"'* J56  TO  ATTRIBUTE— to  ascribe,  attribute,  impute. .  23J 
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ATTRIBUTE— quality,  property,  attribute 232 

AVAIL — advantage,  benefit,  utility,  service,  avail, 

use 398 

AVAIL — signification,  avail,  importance,  conse- 

ouence,  weight,  moment 456 

AVARICE— coveiousness,  cupidity,  avarice  ....  160 
AVARICIOUS— avaricious,  miserly,  parsimoni- 
ous, niggardly 161 

AUDACITY— audacity,  efirontery,  hardihood  or 

hardiness,  boldness 140 

TO  AVENGE — to  avenge,  revenge,  vindicate 139 

TO  AVER— to  affirm,  asseverate,  assure,  vouch, 

aver,  protest 441 

AVERSE— adverse,  averse 136 

AVERSE — averse,  unwilling,  backward,  loath, 

reluctant 136 

AVERSION — aversion,  antipathy,  dislike,  hatred, 

repugnance 136 

AUGMENTATION— increase,   addition,    acces- 
sion, augmentation 348 

TO  AUGUR — to  augur,  presage,  forebode,  betoken, 

portend 94 

AUGUST — magisterial,  majeslick,  stately,  pom- 
pous, august,  dignified 454 

AVIDITY — avidity,  greediness,  eagerness 102 

AVOCATION — business,    occupation,    employ- 
ment, engagement,  avocation 331 

TO  AVOID — to  avoid,  eschew,  shun,  elude 527 

TO  AVOW — to  acknowledge,  own,  confess,  avow  442 
AUSPICIOUS — favourable,  propitious,  auspicious  190 
AUSTERE — austere,  rigid,  severe,  rigorous,  stern  382 

AUTHOR— writer,  author 336 

AUTHORITATIVE — commanding,  imperative, 

imperious,  authoritative 1S5 

AUTHORITY — influence,  authority,  ascendancy, 

sway 186 

AUTHORITY — power,  strength,  force,  authority, 

dominion 180 

TO  AUTHORIZE— to  commission,  authorize,  em- 
power    ISO 

TO  AWAIT— to  await,  wait  for,  look  for,  expect  415 
TO  AWAKEN — to    awaken,   excite,    provoke, 

rou.so,  stir  up 311 

AWARE — aware,  on  one's  guard,  apprized,  con- 
scious    426 

AWE — awe,  reverence,  dread 307 

AWKWARD— awkward,  clumsy 315 

AWKAVARD awkward,     cross,     untoward, 

crooked,  fro  ward,  perverse  315 

AWRY — bent,  curved,  croolf>d,  awry 310 

AXIOM — axiom,  maxim,  aphorism,  apophthegm, 
saying,  adage,  proverb,  by- word,  saw 210 

TO  BABBLE— to   babble,  chatter,  chat,  prattle, 
prate 459 

BACKWARD  S''"'^'^'^"'^''"'^'''''^^^'"'^ ^79 

BACKWARD — averse,    unwilling,    backward, 

loath,  reluctant 136 

BAD— bad,  wicked,  evil 127 

BADGE — mark,  badge,  stigma 441 

BADLY— badly,  ill 127 

TO  BAFFLE— to  baffle,  defeat,  disconcert,  con- 
found   143 


TO  BALANCE— to  poise,  balance 370 

BALL— globe,  ball 500 

BAND — band,  company,  crew,  gang 492 

BAND — chain,  fetter,  band,  shackle 217 

BANE — bane,  pest,  ruin 503 

TO  BANISH— to  banish,  exile,  expel 205 

BANKRUPTCY— insolvency,  failure,  bankruptcy  125 
BANQUET — feast,  banquet,  carousal,  entertain- 
ment, treat 513 

TO  BANTER— to  deride,  mock,  ridicule,  raUy, 

banter 103 

BARBAROUS — cruel,  inhuman,  barbarous,  bru- 
tal, savage 373 

BARE — bare,  naked,  uncovered 249 

BARE— bare,  scanty,  destitute 250 

BARE— bare,  mere 250 

BAREFACED— glaring,  barefaced  478 

BA-RGAIN — agreement,  contract,  covenant,  com- 
pact, bargain 153 

TO  BARGAIN — to    buy,     yurchase,     bargain, 

cheapen 335 

TO  BARTER — to  change,  exchange,  barter,  sub- 

slitu'e 334 

TO  BARTER— to  exchange,  barter,  truck,  com- 
mute    335 

BASE — base,  vile,  mean 148 

BASIS — foundation,  ground,  basis 498 

BASHFUL— modest,  bashful,  diffident 148 

BATTLE — battle,  combat,  engagement 141 

TO  BE— to  be,  exist,  subsist 239 

TO  BE — to  be,  become,  grow 240 

TO  BE  ACQUAINTED  WITH— to   know,  be 

acquainted  with 196 

BEAM — gleam,  glimmer,  ray,  beam 476 

TO  BEAR— to  bear,  yield 330 

TO  BEAR — to  bear,  carry,  convey,  transport 330 

TO  BEAR — to  suffer,  bear,  endure,  support 149 

TO  BEAR  DOWN — to  overbear,  bear   down, 

overpower,  overwhelm,  subdue 144 

BEAST— animal,  hrule,  beast 511 

TO  BEAT— to  beat,  strike,  hit  142 

TO  BEAT — to  beat,  defeat,  overpower,  rout,  over- 
throw    143 

BEATIFICATION— beatification,canonization..     85 
BEATITUDE— happiness,  felicity,  bliss,  blessed- 
ness, beatitude 394 

BEAU— gallant,  beau,  spark  381 

BEAUTIFUL— beautiful,  fine,  handsome,  pretty  313 

TO  BECOME— to  be,  become,  grow 240 

BECOMING — becoming,  decent,  seemly,  fit,  suit- 
able  < 246 

BECOMNG — becoming,  comely,  graceful 313 

TO  BE  CONSCIOUS— to  feel,  be  sensible,  be  con- 
scious   376 

TO  BE  DEFICIENT- to  fail,  fall  short,  be  defi- 
cient    125 

TO  BEDEW— to  sprinkle,  bedew 353 

TO  BEG — tobeg,desire 158 

TO  BEG — to  beg,  beseech,  solicit,  entreat,  suppli- 
cate, implore,  crave 158 

TO  BEG— to  ask,  beg,  request 157 

TO  BEGIN — to  begin, commence,  enter  upon  ....  292 
BEGINNING — origin,  original,  beginning,   rise, 
source 293 
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TO  BEGUILE— to  amuse,  beguile 391 

BEHAVIOUR — beliaviour,  conduct,  carriage,  de- 
portment, demeanour 192 

BEHIND— after,  behind 279 

BEHIND— back,  bacl<vvard,  behind 279 

TO  BEHOLD— to  loolt,  see,  behold,  view,  eye...  482 
BEHOLDER— loolier-on,  spectator,  beholder,  ob- 
server      482 

BELIEF— belief,  credit,  trust,  faith 78 

TO  BELIEVE — to  think,  suppose,  imagine,  be- 
lieve, deem 75 

BELOVED— amiable,  lovely,  beloved 378 

BELOW— under,  below,  beneath 279 

TO  BEMO.UV — to  bewail,  bemoan,  lament,  de- 
plore   410 

BEND— bend,  bent 316 

TO  BEND— to  lean,  incline,  bend 159 

TO  BEND— to  turn,  bend,  twist,  distort,  wring, 

wrest,  wrench 316 

BENEATH— under,  below,  beneath 279 

BENEFACTION— gift,  present,  donation,  bene- 
faction    164 

BENEFICE— living,  benefice 239 

BENEFICENCE— benevolence,  beneficence 165 

BENEFICENT— beneficent,  bountiful  or  bounte- 
ous, munificent,  generous,  liberal 165 

BENEFIT— benefit,  favour,  kindness,  civility. .. .  166 

BENEFIT— benefit,  service,  good  office 166 

BENEFIT — advantage,  benefit,   utility,   service, 

avail,  use.....* 398 

BENEFIT— good,  benefit,  advantage 397 

BENEVOLENCE— benevolence,  beneficence 165 

BENEVOLENCE— benevolence,   benignity,   hn- 

manity,  kindness,  tenderness 165 

BENIGNITY — benevolence,  benignity,  humanity, 

kindness,  tenderness °. ...  165 

BENT— bend,  bent 316 

BENT — bent,  curved,  crooked,  awry 316 

BENT — bent,  bias,  inclination,  prepossession  ....   159 

BENT— turn,  bent 316 

BENUMBED— numb,  benumbed,  torpid 372 

TO  BEUUEATH— to  devise,  bequeath 164 

TO  BEREAVE— to  bereave,  deprive,  strip 505 

TO  BE  RESPONSIBLE  \  '°  guarantee,  be  secu- 
TO  BE  SECURITY         (     "'y- ^e  responsible, 

3     warrant 163 

TO  BE  SENSIBLE — to  feel,  be  sensible,  con- 
scious    370 

TO  BESEECH— to  beg,  beseech,  solicit,  entreat, 

supplicate,  implore,  crave 158 

BESIDES— besides,  moreover 25 1 

BESIDES— besides,  except 251 

TO  BESTOW-40  give,  grant,  bestow,  allow....  162 

TO  BESTOW— to  confer,  bestow 167 

BETIM  ES — soon,  early,  betimes 262 

TO  BETOKEN— to  augur,  presage,  forebode,  be- 
token, portend 94 

TO  BETTER— to  amend,  correct,  reform,  rec- 
tify, emend,  improve,  mend,  better 201 

TO  BEWAIL — to  bewail,  bemoan,  lament,  de- 
plore    410 

BEYOND— above,  over,  upon,  beyond. 279 

BIAS — bent,  bias,  inclination,  prepossession 159 

BIAS — bias,  prepossession,  prejudice 160 
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TO  BID — to  call,  bid,  summon,  invite.... 46? 

TO  BID — to  offer,  bid,  tender,  propose 167 

TO  BID  ADIEU  )  to  leave,  take  leave,  bid 

TO  BID  FAREWELL  )      farewell  or  adieu....  255 

BIG — great,  large,  big 349 

BILL — account,  reckoning,  bill 433 

BILLOW — wave,  billow,  surge,  breaker 353 

TO  BIND— to  bind,  tie 216 

TO  BIND— to  bind,  oblige,  engage 216 

BISHOPR ICK- bishoprick,  diocess 85 

TO  BLAME — to  blame,  reprove,   reproach,  up- 
braid, censure,  condemn 110 

TO  BLAME— to  find  fault  with,  blame,  object  to  112 
BLAMELESS — blameless,   irreproachable,    un- 
blemished, unspotted  or  spotless 139 

BLAST — breeze,  gale,  blast,  gust,  storm,  tempest, 

hurricane 353 

TO  BLAZE— flame,  blaze,  flash,  flare,  glare  ....  476 

BLEMISH— blemish,  stain,  spot,  speck,  flaw 127 

BLEMISH— Blemish,  defect,  fault 127 

TO  BLEND— to  mix,  mingle,  blend,  confound...  284 
BLESSEDNESS— happiness,  felicity,  bliss,  bless- 
edness, beatitude 394 

BLIND— cloak,  mask,  blind,  veil 516 

BUSS — happiness,  felicity,  bliss,  blessedness,  bea- 
titude    394 

BLOODY  »  sanguinary,  bloody,  blood- 

BLOOD-THTRSTY  S     thirsty 507 

TO  BLOT  OUT— to  blot  out,  expunge,  rase  or 

erase,  eflace,  cancel,  obliterate 248 

BLOW— blow,  stroke 142 

BLUNDER— €rrour,  mistake,  blunder 126 

TO  BOAST— to  glory,  boast,  vaunt 526 

BOATMAN — waterman,  boatman,  ferryman  ....  337 

BODILY — corporal,  corporeal,  bodily 510 

BODY — body,  corpse,  carcass 510 

BOISTEROUS— violent,  furious,  boisterous,  velie- 

ment,  impetuous 219 

BOLD — bold,  fearless,  intrepid,  undaunted 306 

BOLD— darii.g,  bold 141 

BOLD— strenuous,  bold 141 

BOLDNESS — audacity,  effrontery,  hardihood  or 

hardiness,  boldness 140 

BOMBASTICK— turgid,  tumid,  bombaslick 464 

BONDAGE— servitude,  slavery,  bondage 328 

BOOTY— booty,  spoil,  prey 506 

BORDER — border,  edge,  rim  or  brim,  brink,  mar- 
gin, verge 176 

TO  BORE — to  penetrate,  pierce,  perforate,  bore..  402 
TO  BOUND — to  bound,  limit,  confine,  circum- 
scribe, restrict 176 

BOUNDARY— bounds,  boundary 177 

BOUNDARY— term,  limit,  boundary 177 

BOUNDLESS — boundless,  unbounded,  unlimited, 

infinite 177 

BOUNDS— bounds,  boundary 177 

beneficent,  bountiful  or  bounte- 
ous, munificent,  generous,  li- 


BOUNTEOUS 

BOUNTIFUL  .      ,       , 

^      beral loj 

BRACE — couple,  brace,  pair 434 

TO  BRAVE— to  brave,  defy,  dare,  challenge 138 

BRAVERY— bravery,  courage,  valour,  gallantry. .  139 

BREACH 

BREAK 


■  breach,  break,  gap,  chasm 501 
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TO  BREAK— to  break,  rack,  rend,  tear 501 

I'O  BREAK — to  break,  bruise,  squeeze,  pound, 

crush 501 

TO  BREAK— to  break,  burst,  crack,  split 502 

BREAKER — wave,  billow,  surge,  breaker 353 

'lO  BREED— to  breed,  engender 497 

BREED — race,  generation,  breed 497 

BREEDING — education,  instruction,  breeding  ...  197 
BREEZE — breeze,  gale,  blast,  gust,  storm,  tem- 
pest, hurricane 353 

BRIEF — short,  brief,  concise,  succinct,  summary  280 

BRIGHT— clear,  lucid,  bright,  vivid 470 

BRIGHTNESS  )  brightness,    lustre,     splendour, 

BRILLIANCY  J      brilliancy  474 

BRILLIANCY — radiance,  brilliancy 475 

BRIM — border,  edge,  rim  or  brim,  brink,  margin, 

verge 176 

TO  BEING— to  bring,  fetch,  carry 330 

BRINK— border,  edge,  rim  or  brim,  brink,  margin, 

verge .• 17R 

BRISK— active,  brisk,  agile,  nimble 297 

BRITTLE— fragile,  frail,  brittle 502 

BROAD— large,  wide,  broad 349 

BROIL — quarrel,  broil,  fead,  affray  oi  fray 133 

TO  BRUISE — to  break,  bruise,  squeeze,  pound, 

crush 501 

BRUTAL — cruel,    inhuman,    barbarous,    brutal, 

savage 373 

BRUTE— animal,  brute,  beast 511 

TO  BUD— to  sprout,  bud 353 

BUFFOON— fool,  idiot,  buffoon 400 

TO  BULLD— to  build,  erect,  construct 498 

TO  BUILD— to  found,  ground,  rest,  build 498 

BULK — si^,  magnitude,  greatness,  bulk 348 

BULKY — bul  ky,  massive  or  massy 348 

BURDEN— weight,  burden,  load 370 

BURDEN— freight,  cargo,  lading,  load,  burden...  336 
BURDENSOME — heavy,  burdensome,  weighty, 

ponderous 370 

BURIAL — buiial,  interment,  sepulture 84 

BURLESQUE — wit,  humour,  satire,  irony,  bur- 
lesque       69 

BURNING— hot,  fie;y,  burning,  ardent 475 

TO  BURST— to  break,  burst,  crack,  split 502 

BUSINESS— business,  occupation,  employment, 

engagement,  avocation 331 

BUSINESS— business,  trade,  profession,  art 331 

BUSINESS— business,  office,  duty 331 

BUSINESS — affair,  business,  concern 332 

BUSTLE— bustle,  tumult,  uproar 220 

BUSY — active,  busy,  officious 297  I 

BUTCHERY — carnage,  slaughter,  butchery,  mas- 
sacre   510, 

BUTT— mark,  butt 449  j 

TO  BUY — to  buy,  purchase,  bargain,  cheapen.. .  335  i 
BY-WORD — axiom,   maxim,    aphorism,   apoph- 
thegm, saying,  adage,  proverb,  by-word,  saw  210 

CABAIj — combination,  cabal,  plot,  conspiracy...  489 
TO  CA.IOLE— tocoax,  wheedle,  cajole,  fawn...  525 
CALAMITY — calamity,  disaster,  misfortune,  mis- 
chance mishap 406 

TO  CALCULATE— to calculate,compule, reckon, 

count  or  account,  number 433  , 


CALENDAR — calendar,  almanack,  ephemeris. ..  434 

TO  CALL — to  call,  bid,  sunmion,  invite 469 

TO  CALL— to  cry,  exclaim,  call 470 

TO  CALL— to  name,  call 471 

CALLOUS — hard,  callous,  hardened,  obdurate  .'.  373 

CALM — calm,  composed,  collected 3G2 

CALM— calm,  placid,  serene 36* 

TO  CALM — to   appease,  calm,   pacify,    quiet, 

still  361 

CALM — peace,  quiet,  caim,  tranquillity 361 

TO  CALUMNIATE— to  asperse,  detract,  defame, 

slander,  calumniate 105 

CAN— may,  can 324 

TO  CANCEL— to  abolish,  abrogate,  repeal,  re- 
voke, annul,  cancel 247 

TO  CANCEL — to  blot  out,  expunge,  rase  or  erase, 

efface,  cancel,  obliterate 243 

CANDID — candid,  open,  sincere 430 

CANDID — frank,  candid,  ingenuous,  free,  open,     ' 

plain 431 

CANONIZATION— beatification,  canonization..    85 

CAPACIOUS — am[)le,  spacious,  capacious 350 

CAPACIOUSNESS  ) 

CAPACITY  j  capacity,  capaciousness...  174 

CAPACITY— abihty,  capacity 67 

CAPRICE— humour,  caprice 386 

CAPRICIOUS— fanciful,  fantastical,  whimsical, 

capricious 385 

CAPTIOUS — captious,  cross,  peevish,   petulant, 

fretful » 315 

TO  CAPTIVATE— to  charm,  enchant,  fascinate, 

enrapture,  captivate 317 

TO  CAPTIVATE— to  enslave,  captivate 318 

CAPTIVITY — confinement,  imprisonment,  capti- 
vity   173 

CAPTURE — capture,  seizure,  prize 506 

CARCASS—  body,  corpse,  carcass 510 

CARE— care,  solicitude,  anxiety 425 

CARE— care,  concern,  regard 425 

CARE — can?,  charge,  management 425 

CARE — heed,  care,  attention 426 

CAREFUL — careful,  cautious,  provident 425 

CAREFUL- attentive,  careful 424 

CARELESS — indolent,  supine,  listless,  careless..  300 
CARELESS — negligent,  remiss,  careless,  thought- 
less, heedless,  inattentive 424 

TO  CARESS— to  caress,  fondle 377 

CARGO— fieight,  cargo,  lading,  load,  burden 338 

CARNAGE — carnage,  slaughter,  butchery,  mas- 
sacre   510 

CAROUSAL — feast,  banquet,  carousal,  entertain- 
ment, treat 513 

TO  CARP — to  censure,  carp,  cavil 112 

CARRIAGE— carriage,  gait,  walk 192 

CARRIAGE — behaviour,  conduct,  carriage,  de- 
portment, demeanour 192 

TO  CARRY— to  bear,  carry,  convey,  transport. ..  330 

TO  CARRY— to  bring,  fetch,  carry 330 

CASI3 — case,  cause 280 

CASE— situation,  condition,  state,  predicament, 

plight,  case S79 

CASH — money,  cash 340 

TO  CAST— to  cast,  throw,  hurl 304 

CAST— cast,  turn,  description,  character 463 
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CASUAL— accidental,  Incidental,  casu&l,  contin- 
gent   172 

CASUAL — occassional,  casual 4J8 

CASUALTY— accident,  contingency,  casualty. . .  1T2 

CATALOGUE- list,  roll,  catalogue,  register 46(3 

TO  CATCH— 1<*  lay  or  lake  hold  of,  catch,  seize, 

snatch,  grasp,  gripe 237 

TO  CAVIL — to  censure,  carp,  cavil 112 

CAVITY — opening,  aperture,  cavity 402 

CAUSE— case,  cause 280 

CAUSE — cause,  reason,  motive 77 

TO  CAUSE— to  cause,  occasion,  create 294 

CAUTION — admonition,  warning,  caution 193 

CAUTIOUS— careful,  cautious,  provident 425 

CAUTIOUS — cautious,  wary,  circumspect 425 

TO  CEASE — to  cease, leave  off,discontinue,desist  257 
TO  CEDE — to  give  up,  deliver,  surrender,  yield, 

cede,  concede 242 

CELEBRATED— famous,  celebrated,  renowned, 

illustrious 473 

CELERITY — quickness,  swiftness,  fleetness,  ce- 
lerity, rapidity,  velocity 2C2 

CELESTIAL— celestial,  heavenly 81 

TO  CENSURE — to  censure,  animadvert,  criticise  111 

TO  CENSURE— to  accuse,  censure Ill 

TO  CENSURE— to  censure,  carp,  cavil 112 

TO  CENSI^E — to  blame,  reprove,  reproach,  up- 
braid, censure,  condemn 110 

CEREMONIOUS— formal,  ceremonious 294 

CEREMONY — fnrm,  ceiemony,  rite,  observance    83 

CERTAIN— certain,  sure,  secure 365 

CESSATION — cessation,  stop,  rest,  intermission  257 

TO  CHAFE— to  rub,  chafe,  fret,  gall 309 

CHAGRIN — vexation,  mortification,  chagrin 122 

CHAIN — chain,  fetter,  band,  shackle 217 

TO  CHALLENGE— to  brave,  defy,  dare,  chal- 
lenge    138 

CHAMPION— combatant,  champion 134 

CHANCE — chance,  fortune,  fate 170 

CHANCE — chance,  probability 170 

CHANCE— chance,  hazard 170 

CHANCE — accident,  chance 171 

TO  CHANCE— to  happen,  chance 171 

TO  CHANGE— to  change,  alter,  vary 233 

ro  CHANGE — to  change,  exchange,  barter,  sub- 
stitute   334 

CHANGE — change,  variation,  vicissitude 283 

CHARACTER— character,  letter 197 

CHARACTER— cast,  turn,  description,  character  467 

CHARACTER— character,  reputation 472 

TO   CHARACTERIZE— to    name,  denominate, 

style,  entitle,  designate,  characterize 471 

CHARGE — care,  charge,  management 425 

CHARGE — attack,    assault,    encounter,    onset, 

charge Jig 

CHARGE— cost,  expense,  price,  charge 436 

CHARGE — office,  place,  charge,  function. ^ 333 

TO  CHARGE— to  accuse,  charge,  impeach,  ar- 
raign    Ill 

CHARM — grace,  charm 314 

CHARM— pleasure,  joy,  delight,  charm 393 

TO  CHARM— to  charm,  enchant,  fascinate,  en- 
rapture, captivate  317 

CHARMING— delightful,  charming 313 
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CHARMS— attractions,  allurements,  charma 318 

CHASE— forest,  chase,  park 271 

CHASE— hunt,  chase 271 

CHASM— breach,  break,  gap,  chasm 501 

TO  CHASTEiN-to  chasten,  chastise 204 

CHASTITY— chastity,  continence,  modesty 243 

TO  CHASTISE— to  chasten,  chastise 204 

TO  CHAT— to  babble,  chatter,  chat,  prattle,  prate  459 
CHATTELS— goods,  furniture,  chattels,  movea- 
bles, effects 339 

TO  CHATTER— to  babble,  chatter,  chat,  prattle, 

prate 459 

TO   CHEAPEN — ^to    buy,    purchase,    bargain, 

cheapen 335 

TO  CHEAT— to  cheat,  defraud,  trick 525 

TO  CHECK— to  check,  curb,  control 222 

TO   CHECK— to    check,  chide,   reprimand,    re- 
prove, rebuke .••• HO 

TO  CHECK— to  clieck,  stop 268 

TO  CHEER — to  animate,  inspire,  enliven,  cheer, 

exhilarate 3."i5 

TO  CHEER— to  cheer,  encourage,  comfort 3J6 

CHEERFUL— cheerful,  merry,  sprightly,  gay 389 

CHEERFUL— glad,  pleased,  joyful,  cheerful 393 

TO  CHERISH— to  nourish,  nurture,  cherish 377 

TO  CHERISH— to  foster,  cherish,  harbour,  in- 
dulge   377 

TO  CHIDE— to  check,  chide,  reprimand,  reprove, 

rebuke 110 

CHIEF — chief,  principal,  main 206 

CHIEF— chief,  leader,  chieftain,  head 206 

CHIEFLY— especially,  particularly,   principally,    ' 

chiefly 206 

CHIEFTAIN— chief,  leader,  chieftain,  head 206 

CHILDISH— childish,  infantine 401 

CHILL— chill,  cold 514 

TO  CHOKE— to  suffocate,  stifle,  smother,  choke  222 

CHOICE— option,  choice 234 

CHOLER— anger,  choler,  rage,  fury 119 

TO  CHOOSE— to  choose,  prefer 233 

TO  CHOOSE— to  choose,  pick,  select 234 

TO  CHOOSE— to  choose,  elect 234 

CHRONICLES— anecdotes,  memoirs,  chronicles, 

annals 466 

CHURCII—temple,  church 82 

CIRCLE — circle,  sphere,  orb,  globe 17a 

CIRCUIT— circuit,  tour,  round 175 

TO   CIRCULATE— to  spread,  circulate,  propa- 
gate, disseminate 345 

TO  CIRCUMSCRIBE— to  circumscribe,  enclose  175 
TO  CIRCUMSCRIBE— to  bound,  limit,  confine, 

circumscribe,  restrict 176 

CIRCUMSPECT— cautious,  wary,  circumspect..  425 

CIRCUMSTANCE— circumstance,  situation 173 

CIRCUMSTANCE— incident,  fact 172 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL — circumstantial,   particu- 
lar, minute 173 

TO  CITE— to  cite,  quote 469 

TO  CITE— to  cite,  summon 469 

CIVIL— civil,  polite 198 

CIVIL — <,ivil,  obliging,  complaisant 109 

CIVILITY— benefit,  favour,  kindness,  civility 168 

CIVILIZATION- cultivation,    culture,    civiliza- 
tion, refinement 199 

CLAIM— right,  claim,  privilege 829 
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CLAIM — pretension,  claim 

TO  CLAIM — to  ask,  or  ask  for,  claim,  demand. . 

CLAMOROUS — loud,  noisy,  high-sounding,  cla- 
morous   

CLAMOUR — noise,  cry,  outcry,  clamour 

CLANDESTINE— clandestine,  secret 

TO  CLASP— to  clasp,  hug,  embrace 

CLASS — class,  order,  rank,  degree 

TO  CLASS — to  class,  arrange,  range 

CLE.\R — apparent,  visible,  clear,  plain,  obvious, 
evident,  manifest 

CLEAR— clear,  lutid,  bright,  vivid 

CLEAR— fair,  clear 

TO  CLEAR— to  absolve,  acquit,  clear 

CLEARLY— clearly,  distinctly 

CLE ARNESS— clearness,  perspicuity 

TO  CLEAVE— to  stick,  cleave,  adhere 

CLEMENCY — clemency,  lenity,  mercy 

CLERGYMAN — clergyman,  parson,  priest,  minis 
ter 

CLEVER — clever,  skilful,  expert,  dexterous, 
adroit 

TO  CLIMB — to  arise  or  rise,  mount,  ascend,  climb, 
scale 

CLOAK — cloak,  mask,  blind,  veil 

TO  CLOG— to  clog,  load,  encumber 

CLOISTER — cloister,  convent,  monastery 

CLOSE — sequel,  close 

CLOSE — close,  compact 

CLOSE — close,  near,  nign 

TO  CLOSE— to  close,  shut 

TO  CLOSE— to  close,  finish,  conclude 

TO  CLOSE— to  end,  close,  terminate 

CLOWN — countryman;  peasant,  swain,  hind,  rus- 
tick,  clown 

TO  CLOY- satisfy,  satiate,  glut,  cloy 

CLUMSY— awkward,  clumsy 

COADJUTOR — colleague,  partner,  coadjutor,  as- 
sistant   

TO  COALESCE— to  add,  join,  unite,  coalesce... 

COARSE — coarse,  rough,  rude 

COARSE— gross,  coarse 

TO  COAX — to  coax,  wheedle,  cajole,  fawn 

TO  COERCE— to  coerce,  restrain 

COEVAL — coeval,  contemporary 

COGENT— cogent,  forcible,  strong 

TO  COINCIDE— to  agree,  coincide,  concur 

COLD— chill,  cold 

COLD— cool,  cold,  frigid 

COLLEAGUE — colleague,  partner,  coadjutor,  as- 
sistant   

TO  COLLECT— to  assemble,  muster,  collect 

TO  COLLECT— to  gather,  collect 

COLLECTED— calm,  composed,  collected 

COLLECTION — assembly,  assemblage,  group, 
collection 

COLLOQUY — conversation,  dialogue,  colloquy, 
conference 

TO  COLOUR— to  colour,  dye,  tinge,  stain 

COLOUR— colour,  hue,  tint 

COLOURABLE — colourable,  specious,  ostensible, 
plausible,  feasible 

COLUMN— pillar,  column 

COMBAT— battle  combat, engagement... . 
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COMB  AT— conflict,  combat,  contest 142 

TO  COMBAT— to  combat,  oppose 134 

COMBATANT— combatant,  champion 134 

COMBINATION— association,  combination 488 

COMBINATION— combination,  cabal,  plot,  con- 
spiracy   489 

TO  COMBINE— to  connect,  combine,  unite 419 

TO  COME— to  come,  arrive 301 

COMELY- becoming,  comely,  graceful 313 

COMELY — graceful,  comely,  elegant 315 

COMFORT— comfort,  pleasure S57 

TO  COMFORT— to  cheer,  encourage,  comfort. ..  356 

TO  COMFORT— to  console,  solace,  comfort 356 

COMICK     )  laughable,  ludicrous,  ridiculous,  co- 

COMICAL  )      mical  or  comick,  droll 103 

COMMAND — command,  order,  injunction,  pre- 
cept, mandate 185 

COMMANDING — commanding,  imperative,  im- 
perious, authoritative 185 

TO  COMMENCE— tobcgin,commence,enter upon  293 
TO  COMMEND — to  praise,  commend,  applaud, 

extol 130 

COMMENDABLE — laudable,  praiseworthy,  com- 
mendable  131 

COMMENSURATE — proportionate,    adequate, 

commensurate 434 

remark,    observation,    com- 
ment,   note,   commentary, 

annotation 451 

COMMERCE — intercourse,  communication,  con- 
nexion, commerce 333 

COMMERCE— trade,  commerce,  traffick,  dealing  333 

COMMERCIAL— mercantile,  commercial 339 

COMMISERATION— sympathy,  commiseration, 

compassion,  condolence 357 

TO  COMMISSION— to    commission,    authorize, 

empower 186 

TO  COMMIT — to  consign,  commit,  intrust 415 

TO  COMMIT— to  perpetrate,  commit 298 

COMMODIOUS — commodious,  convenient,  suita- 
ble  417 

COMMODITY — commodity,  goods,  merchandise, 

ware 339 

COMMON — common,  vulgar,  ordinary,  mean  ...  323 
COMMONLY — commonly,  generally,  frequently, 

usually 923 

COMMONWEALTH — state,  realm,   common- 
wealth   189 

COMMOTION— commotion,  disturbance 417 

TO  COMMUNICATE— to  communicate,  impart  486 
COMMUNICATION — intercourse,  communica- 
tion, connexion,  conmierce 333 

COMMUNICATIVE— conmiunicative,  free 487 

COMMUNION — communion,  converse 487 

COMMUNION — Lord's  supper,  eucharist,  commu- 
nion, sacrament 83 

COMMUNITY— community,  society 487 

TO  COMMUTE— to  exchange,  barter,  commute, 

truck 335 

COMPACT — agreement,  contract,  covenant,  com- 
pact, bargain 152 

COMPACT— close,  compact 28S 

COMPANION— accompaniment,  companion,  ecu 
comitant 493 
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COMPANION — associate,  companion 488 

COMPANY — assembly,  coi.'ipany,  meeting,  con- 
gregation, parliament,  diet,  congress,  conven- 
tion, synod,  convocation,  council 490 

COMPANY — association,  society,  company,  part- 
nership   488 

COMPANY — band,  company,  crew,  gang 492 

COMPANY— society,  company 487 

COMPANY— troop,  company 492 

COMPARISON— comparison,  contrast 135 

COMPARISON— simile, similitude,  comparison..  532 

COMPASSION— pity,  compassion 358 

COMPASSION — sympathy,  commiseration,  com- 
passion, condolence 357 

COMPATIBLE— compatible,  consistent 153 

TO  COMPEL — to  compel,  force,  oblige,  necessi- 
tate   219 

COMPENSATION— compensation,  satisfaction, 
amends,  remuneration,  recompense,  requital, 
reward 438 

COMPETENT— competent,  fitted,  qualified 154 

COMPETITION — competition,  rivalry,  emula- 
tion   131 

TO  COMPLAIN— to  complain,  lament,  regret...  409 

TO  COMPLAIN — to  complain,  murmur,  repine. .  40U 

COMPLAINT — complaint,  accusation 112 

COMPLAISANCE — complaisance,  condescen- 
sion, deference 200 

COMPLAISANT— civil,  obliging,  complaisant. . .  199 

COMPLAISANT— courteous,  courtly,  complai- 
sant   199 

COMPLETE -complete,  perfect,  finished 287  I  CONCOMITANT— accompaniment,  companion. 
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TO  COMPUTE — to  estimate,  compute,  rate 432 

TO  CONCEAL— to  conceal,  dissemble,  disguise. .  519 

TO  CONCEAL— to  conceal,  hide,  swrete  . . ; 519 

CONCEALMENT— concealment,  secrecy 5 19 

TO  CONCEDE— to  give  up,  deliver,  surrender, 

yield,  cede,  concede 24\! 

CONCEIT— conceit,  fancy 99 

CONCEIT— pride,  vanity,  conceit 100 

CONCEITED — opiniated,   opiniative,  conceited, 

egoistical 100 

TO  CONCEIVE— to  conceive,  apprehend,  sup- 
pose, imagine "il 

TO  CONCEIVE— to  conceive,  understand,  com- 
prehend      74 

CONCEPTION— conception,  notion 75 

CONCEPTION— perception,  idea,  conception,  no- 
tion      75 

CONCERN— affair,  business,  concern 332 

CONCERN — care,  concern,  regard 425 

CONCERN— i  nterest,  concern 332 

TO  CONCERN— to  affect,  concern 332 

TO  CONCERT— to  concert,  contrive,  manage. . .  533 

TO  CONCILIATE— to  conciliate,  reconcile 153 

CONCISE — short,  brief,  concise,  summary,  suc- 
cinct   286 

TO  CONCLUDE— to  close,  finish,  conclude 286 

TO  CONCLUDE  UPON— to  decide,  determine, 

conclude  upon 233 

CONCLUSION — conclusion,  inference,  deduction  78 
CONCLUSIVE — conclusive,  decisive,  convincing  225 
CONCLUSIVE— final,  conclusive 224 


COMPLETE— whole,  entire,  complete,  total,  in- 
tegral  


I         concomitant 493 

1 1  CONCORD — concord,  harmony ]55 


TO  COJIPLETE— to  complete,  finish,  terminate  287  i  TO  CONCUR— to  agree,  coincide,  concur 151 


OOMPLETION — consummation,  completion 287 

COMPLEX — compound,  complex 218 

COMPLEXITY      )  comp!exity,coinplication,in- 

COMPLICATION  \      tricacy 218 

COMPLIANT — compliant,  yielding,  submissive. .  151 
TO  COMPLIMENT— to  adulate,  flatter,  compli- 
ment    526 

TO  COMPLY— to  comply,  conform,  yield,  submit  150 
TO  COMPLY — to  accede,  consent,  comply,  acqui- 
esce, agree J  51 

TO  COMPOSE— to  compose,  settle 227 

TO  COMPOSE— to  compound,  compose 219 

TO  COMPOSE— to  form,  compose,  constitute 294 

COMPOSED— composed,  sedate 227 

COMPOSED— calm,  composed,  collected 362 

COMPOUND— compound,  complex 218 

TO  COMPOUND— to  compound,  compose 2)9 

TO  COMPREHEND— to  comprise,  comprehend, 

embrace,  contain,  include 174 

TO  COMPREHEND— to   conceive,  understand, 

comprehend 74 

COMPREHENSIVE— comprehensive,  extensive.  174 
TO  COJIPRISE— to  comprise,  comprehend,  em- 
brace, contain,  include 174 

COMPULSION— constraint,  compulsion 220 

COMPUNCTION — repentance,  penitence,  contri- 
tion, compunction,  remorse 88 

rO  COMPUTE— to  calculate,  compute,  reckon, 

count  or  account,  numb:r 432 
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CONCURRENCE— assent,  consent,  approbation, 

concurrence 156 

CONCUSSION— shock,  concussion 305 

TO  CONDEMN— to   blame,  refwove,  reproach, 

upbraid,  censure,  condemn llfl 

TO  CONDEMN— to  reprobate,  condemn 109 

TO  CONDEMN— to  sentence,  condemn,  doom...  169 
CONDESCENSION— complaisance,    condescen- 
sion, deference 200 

CONDITION—  article,  condition,  term 335 

CONDITION — condition,  station 280 

CONDITION — situation,  condition,  state,  predica- 
ment, plight,  case 279 

CONDOLENCE — sympathy,    compassion,    com- 
miseration, condolence 357 

TO  CONDUCE— to  conduce,  contribute JG8 

CONDUCT — behaviour,  conduct,  carriage,  deport- 
ment, demeanour 192 

TO  CONDUCT— to  conduct,  guide,  lead 191 

TO  CONDUCT— to  conduct,  manage,  direct 191 

CONFEDtRACY— alliance,  league,  confederacy  492 
CONFEDERATE— ally,  confederate,  accomplice  491 

TO  CONFER— to  confer,  bestow 167 

CONFERENCE — conversation,  dialogue,  confe- 
rence, colloquy 460 

TO  CONFESS — to  acknowledge,  own,  confess, 

avow 442 

TO  CONFIDE— to  confide,  trust 414 

CONFIDENCE— assurance,  confidence 415 
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CDXFIDEXCE— hope,  expectation,  trust,  confi- 
dence   414 

CONFIDENT— conrKlent,(io!;niatical,  positive...  414 
TO  CONFINE— to  hound,  limit,  confine,  circum- 
scribe, restrict 176 

CONFINED- contracted,  confined,  narrow 177 

CONFINEMENT — confinement,     imprisonment, 

captivity 178 

TO  CONFIRM— to  confirm,  corroborate 225 

TO  CONFIRM— to  confirm,  establish 225 

CONFLICT— conflict,  combat,  contest 142 

TO  CONFORM— to  comply,  conform,  yield,  sub- 
mit    150 

CONFORMABLE— conformable,  agreeable,  suita- 
ble   153 

CpNFORMATION— form, figure,  conformation. .  293 
TO  CONFOUND— to  abash, confound,  confuse..  107 
TO  CONFOUND— to  bafile,   defeat,  disconcert, 

confound  143 

TO  CONFOUND~to  confound,  confuse.. 281 

TO  CONFOUND— to  r.iix,  mingle,  blend,  con- 
found   284 

TO  CONFRONT— to  confront,  face 142 

TO  CONFUSE— to  confound,  confuse 281 

TO  CONFUSE— to  abash,  confound,  cocfuse 107 

CONFUSED— indistinct,  confused 2e3 

CONFUSION— confusion,  disorder 282 

TO  CONFUTE— to  confute,  refute,  oppugn,  dis- 
prove    113 

TO  CONGRATULATE— to  felicitate,  congratu- 
late    395 

r  assembly,  company,  meet- 

CONGREGATION  J       1"^'  <^""g;''g=»"°".   P»-- 

CONGRESS  i       Lament,  diet,  congress, 

convention,  synod,  con- 

l.     vocation,  council 490 

CONJECTURE — conjecture,    supposition,    sur- 
mise       94 

TO  CONJECTURE— to  guess,  conjecture,  divine    95 

CONJUNCTURE— conjuncture,  crisis 173 

TO  CONNECT— to  connect,  combine,  unite 419 

CONNECTED— connected,  related 419 

CONNEXION — intercourse,  communication,  con- 
nexion, commerce 333 

TO  CONQUER — to  conquer,  vanquish,  subdue, 

overcome,  surmount 144 

CONS.'\NGUINITY— kindred,  relationship,  affi- 
nity, coMsanpninity 497 

CONSCIENTIOUS— conscientious,  scrnpulous..  88 
CONSCIOUS — aware,  on  one's  guard,  apprized, 

conscious 426 

TO  BE  CONSCIOUS— to  feel,  be  sensible,  con- 
scious    37G 

TO  CONSECRATE— to  dedicate,  devote,  conse- 
crate, hallow 82 

TO  CONSENT— to  consent,  permit,  allow 15tJ 

TO  CONSENT — to  accede,  consent,  comply,  ac- 
quiesce, agree 151 

CONSENT — assent,  consent,  approbation,  concur- 
rence   156 

CONSEQUENCE— effect,  consequence,  result,  is- 
sue, event 290 

CONSEQUENCE — signification,  avail,  import- 
ance, consequence,  weight,  moment 456 


CONSEQUENT — subsequent,  consequent,  poste- 
rior   27'' 

CONSEQUENTLY— naturally,  consequently,  in 

course,  of  course 272 

CONSEQUENTLY— therefore,  consequently,  ac- 
cordingly    274 

TO  CONSIDER— to  consider,  reflect 70 

TO  CONSIDER— to  consider,  regard 77 

CONSIDERATE- thoughtful,    considerate,  deli- 
berate    424 

CONSIDERATION— consideration,  reason 77 

TO  CONSIGN— to  consign,  conniiit,  intrust 415 

CONSISTENT— compatible,  consistent 153 

CONSISTENT — consonant,  accordant,  consistent  153 

TO  CONSOLE— to  console,  solace,  comfort 356 

CONSONANT — consonant,  accordant,  consistent  153 
CONSPICUOUS— distinguished,  noted,  conspicu- 
ous, eminent,  illustrious 473 

CONSPICUOUS— prominent,  conspicuous 474 

CONSPIRACY — combination,  cabal,  plot,  consp'- 

racy 489 

CONSTANCY — constancy,  stability,  steadinees, 

firmness 29* 

CONSTANT — continual,  perpetual,  constant 26£ 

CONSTANT— durable,  constant 2G3 

CONSTERNATION— alarm,  terrour,  fright,  con- 
sternation    3ftf 

TO  CONSTITUTE— to  constitute,   appoint,  de- 
pute   21. 

TO  COKSTITUTE— to  form,  compose,  consti- 
tute    29< 

CONSTITUTIOA'  -frasse,  temper,  temperament, 

constitution 3SS 

CONSTITUTION— ?rverntnenl, constitution... .  20: 

CONSTRAINT— constraint,  con:?ulsi.;3 22* 

CONSTRAINT— constraint,  restraint,  restriction  22?. 

CONSTRUCT— to  build,  erect,  construct 493 

TO  CONSULT— to  consult,  deliberate,  debate . .  114 
TO  CONSUME— to  consume,  destroy,  waste. ...  505 
CONSUMMATION— consummation,  completion  287 
CONSUMPTION— decay,  decline,  consumption. .  36S 

CONT.\CT— contact,  touch ICO 

CONTAGION— contagion,  infection 129 

CONTAGIOUS — contagious,  epidemical,  pestilen- 
tial    129 

TO  CONT.MN— to  contain,  hold 174 

TO  CONTAIN — to  comprise,  comprehend,  em- 
brace, contain,  include 174 

TO  CONTAMINATE — to  contaminate,  defile, 

pollute,  taint,  corrupt 129 

TO  CONTEMN— to  contemn,  desjiise,  scorn,  dis- 
dain    101 

TO  CONTEMPL.\TF.— to  contemplate,  meditate, 

muse 76 

CONTEMPORARY— coeval,  contemporary 257 

CONTEMPTIBLE   >        ,         ., ,          ,        .  ,„„ 
CONTEMPTUOUS  !'°"''"'P"^'*^''=°"''"''""''"^  '"" 
CONTEMPTUOUS— contemptuous,  scornful,  dis- 
dainful     102 

CONTEMPTIBLE— contemptible,  despicable,  pi- 
tiful    102 

TO  CONTEND— to  contend,  strive,  vie 131 

TO  CONTEND— to  contend, contest,  dispute....  131 
CONTENTION— contention,  strife 132 
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CONTENTION — dissension,  contention,  discord, 

strife 133 

CONTENTMENT— contentment,  satisfaction...  384 

CONTEST— conflict,  combat,  contest 142 

TO  CONTEST— to  contend,  contest,  dispute.-..  131 
CONTIGUOUS— adjacent,  adjoining,  contiguous  420 
CONTINENCE— chastity,  continence,  modesty. .  245 
CONTINGENCY — accident,    casualty,    contin- 
gency   172 

CONTINGENT— accidental,  incidental,    casual, 

contingent 172 

CONTINUAL — continual,  perpetual,  constant...  2G5 

CONTINUAL— continual,  continued 265 

CONTINUANCE    )  continuance,  duration,  con- 

CONTINUATION  J      tinuation 2C5 

CONTINUATION— continuation,  continuity....  2C6 

TO  CONTINUE-to  continue,  remain,  stay 263 

TO  CONTINUE — to  continue,  persevere,  persist, 

pursue,  prosecute  264 

CONTINUED— continual,  continued 265 

CONTINUITY— continuation,  continuity 266 

CONTRACT — agreement,    contract,    covenant, 

compact,  bargain 152 

TO  CONTRACT— to  abridge,  curtail,  contract. .  178 
CONTRACTED— contracted,  confined,  narrow. .  177 
TO  CONTRADICT— to  contradict,  oppose,  deny  113 

CONTRARY — adverse,  contrary,  opposite 135 

CONTRAST— comparison,  contrast 135 

rO  CONTRIBUTE— to  conduce,  contribute 168 

TO  CONTRIBUTE— to  minister,  administer,  con- 
tribute    167 

CONTRIBUTION— tax,  duty,  custom,  toll,  im- 
post, tribute,  contribution 168 

CONTRITION — repentance,  penitence,  contrition, 

compunction,  remorse 88 

CONTRIVANCE— device,  contrivance 533 

TO  CONTRIVE— to  contrive,  devise,  invent....  532 
TO  CONTRIVE— to  concert,  contrive,  manage..  533 

TO  CONTROL— to  check,  curb,  control 222 

TO  CONTROVERT— to  controvert,  dispute  ....  114 
CONTUMACIOUS— obstinate,   stubborn,  contu- 
macious, headstrong,  heady 209 

CONTUMACY— contumacy,  rebellion 210 

CONTUMELY— reproach,  contumely,  obloquy..  108 
TO  CONVENE— to  assemble,  convene,  convoke  490 
CONVENIENT — commodious,  convenient,  suita- 
ble    417 

CON  VENT— cloister,  convent,  monastery 86 

CONVENTION — assembly,  company,  meeting, 
congregation,  parliament,  diet,  congress,  con- 
vention, synod,  convocation,  council 490 

CONVERSATION— conversation,  dialogue,  con- 
ference, colloquy 460 

CONVERSE — communion,  converse 487 

TO  CONVERSE— to  speak,  talk,  converse,  dis- 
course    459 

CONVERSIBLE— facetious,  conversible,  jocular, 

pleasant,  jocose 461 

CONVERT— convert,  proselyte 86 

TO  CONVEY — to  bear,  carry,  convey,  transport  330 

TO  CONVICT— to  convict,  detect,  discover 445 

CONVICT — criminal,  culprit,  malefactor,  felon, 
convict 123 
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CONVINCING — conclusive,  decisive,  convincing  225 

CONVIVIAL — convivial,  social,  sociable 487 

CONVOCATION— assembly,  company,  meeting, 
congregation,  parliament,  diet,  congress,  con- 
vention, synod,  convocation,  council 490 

TO  CONVOKE— to  assemble,  convene,  convoke  490 

COOL— cool,  cold,  frigid 514 

COOL — dispassionate,  cool 119 

COPIOUS — plentiful,  plenteous,  abundant,  copi- 
ous, ample  341 

COPIOUSLY— largely,  copiously,  fully 342 

COP Y— copy,  model,  pattern,  specimen 530 

TO  COPY— to  copy,  transcribe 530 

TO  COPY — to  imitate,  copy,  counterfeit 520 

OOaUET— coquet,  jilt 525 

CORDIAL — hearty,  warm,  sincere,  cordial 431 

CORNER— corner,  angle 409 

CORPORAL     )  ,  ,  ,    , 

CORPORE  AL  I  '•"'^°'^''  '=°''''°'"^''  ^"'^"y '  ^^'^ 

CORPOREAL— corporeal,  material 510 

CORPSE— body,  corpse,  carcass 510 

CORPUI^ENT— corpulent,  stout,  lusty 511 

TO  CORRECT— 10  amend,  correct,  reform,  rec- 
tify, emend,  improve,  mend,  better 201 

CORRECT— correct,  accmate ,   . .  202 

CORRECTION— correction,  discipline,  punish- 
ment    204 

CORRECTNESS— justness,  correctness 202 

CORRESPONDENT — correspondent,    suitable, 

answerable J55 

TO  CORROBORATE— to  conlirm,  corroborate..  225 
TO  CORRUPT— to  contaminate,  defile,   pollute, 

taint,  corrupt 129 

TO  CORRUPT— to  rot,  putrefy,  corrupt 504 

CORRUPTION— depravity,  depravation,  corrup- 
tion     123 

COST — cost,  expense,  price,  charge 43G 

COSTLY— valuable,  precious,  costly 437 

COVENANT— agreement,    contract,   covenant, 

compact,  bargain 152 

TO  COVER— to  cover,  hide 517 

COVER — cover,  shelter,  screen 517 

COVERING— teginnent,  covering 51S 

TO  COVET— to  desire,  long  for,  hanker  after, 

covet 159 

COVETOUSNESS— covetousness,  cupidity,  ava- 

fice 1G« 

COUNCIL — assembly,  company,  meeting,  congre- 
gation, parliament,  diet,  congress,  convention, 

synod,  convocation,  council 490 

COUNSEL — advice,  counsel,  instruction 194 

TO  COUNT — to  calculate,  compute,  reckon,  count 

or  account,  number 432 

TO  COUNTENANCE— to  encourage,  sanction, 

countenance,  support 310 

COUNTENANCE— face,  countenance,  visage...  479 
COUNTERFEIT — spurious,  suppositious,  coun- 
terfeit    529 

TO  COUNTERFEIT— to  imitate,  copy,  counter- 
feit    .'>29 

COUNTRY— land,  country 497 

COUNTRYMAN — countryman,  peasant,  swain, 
hind,  rustick,  clown 336 


^NVICTION— conviction,  persuasion 79  I  COUPLE — couple,  brace,  pair 
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courteous,  complaisant,  courtly..  199 

502 
522 


COURAGE— couraze,  (bititude,  resolution 

t'OURAGE — bravery,  courage,  valour 

COURSE — course,  race,  passage 

COURSE— way,  road,  route  or  rout,  course 

COURSE — series,  course 

course; — way,  manner,  method,  mode,  course, 

means 

courteous— affable,  courteous 

courteous  i 
courtly 

TO  CRACK— to  break,  burst,  crack,  split 

CRAFTY — cunning,  crafty,  subtle,  sly,  wily 

TO  CRAVE — to  beg,  beseech,  solicit,  entreat,  sup- 
plicate, implore,  crave 

TO  CREATE — to  cause,  occasion,  create 

TO  CREATE — to  make,  form,  produce,  create  . . 

CREDIT — credit,  favour,  influence 

CREDIT— belief,  credit,  trust,  faith 

CREDIT — name,  reputation,  repute,  credit 

CREED— faith,  creed 

CREW — band,  company,  crew,  gang 

CRIME — crime,  vice,  sin 

CR IME — crime,  misdemeanour 

CRIMINAL— criminal,  guilty 

CRIMINAL — criminal,  culprit,  malefactor,  felon, 
convict 

CRISIS — conjuncture,  crisis 

CRITERION- criterion,  standard 

CRITICISM — animadversion,  criticism,  stricture. 

TO  CRITICISE— to  censure,  animadvert,  criti- 
cise  

CROOKED — awkward,  cross,  untoward,  crooked, 
fro  ward,  perverse 

CROOKED — bent,  curved,  crooked,  awry 

CROSS — awkward,  cross,  untoward,  crooked,  fro- 
ward,  perverse 

CROSS — captious,  cross,  peevish,  petulant,  fretful 

CROWD — multitude,  crowd,  throng,  swarm 

CRUEL — cruel,  inhuman,  barbarous,  brutal,  sa- 
vage  

CRUEL — hardhearted,  cruel,  unmerciful,  merci- 
less  

TO  CRUSH — to  break,  bruise,  squeeze,  pound, 
crush  

TO  CRUSH— to  overwhelm,  crush 

CRUTCH— staff,  stick,  crutch 

CRY — noise,  cry,  outcry,  clamour 

TO  CRY— to  cry,  weep 

TO  CRY — to  cry,  scream,  shriek 

TO  CRY— to  cry,  exclaim,  call 

CULPARLE— culpable,  faulty 

CULPRIT— criminal,  culprit,  malefactor,  felon, 
convict 

CULTIVATION- cultivation,  tillage,  husbandry 

CULTIVATION  1  cultivation,  culture,  civiliza- 

CULTURE  \      tion,  refmement 

CUNNING — art,  cunning,  deceit 

CUNNING — cunning,  crafty,  subtle,  sly,  wily 

CUPIDITY — covetousness,  cupidity,  avarice 

TO  CURB— to  check,  curb,  control 

TO  CURE— to  cure,  heal,  remedy 

CURE — cure,  remedy 

CURIOUS — curious,  inquisitive,  prying 

CURRENT— stream,  current,  tide 
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CURSE— malediction,  curse,  imprecation,  execra- 
tion, anathema 82 

CURSORY— cursory,  hasty,  slight,  desultory 262 

TO  CURTAIL— to  abridge,  curtail,  contract  ....   J78 

CURVED— bent,  curved,  crooked,  awry 316 

CUSTODY— keeping,  custody 179 

CUSTOM— custom,  habit 322 

CUSTOM — custom,  fashion,  manner,  practice....  322 
CUSTOM— tax,  duty,  custom,  toll,  impost,  tribute, 

contribution 163 

CUSTOM — usage,  custom,  prescliption 324 


DAILY— daily,  diurnal 

DAINTY— dainty,  delicacy 

DAMAGE — loss,  damage,  detriment 

DAMAGE — injury,  damage,  hurt,  harm,  nuschief 

DAMPNESS— moisture,  himiidily,  dampness.... 

DANGER — danger,  peril,  hazai  d 

TO  DARE— to  brave,  dare,  defy,  challenge 

DARING— daring,  bold 

DARK — dark,  obscure,  dim,  mysterious 

DARK — opaque,  dark 

TO  DART— to  shoot,  dart 

DATE — time,  period,  age,  date,  era,  epocha 

TO  DAUB— to  smear,  daub 

TO  DAUNT— to  dismay,  daunt,  appal 

DAYS  OF  YORE— formerly,  in  times  past,  or 
old  times,  days  of  yore,  anciently  or  ancient 
times 

DEAD — lifeless,  dead,  inanimate 

DEADLY— deadly,  mortal,  fatal 

DEAIj — deal,  quantity,  portion 

DEALING — trade,  commerce,  traffick,  dealing. . . 

DEARTH— scarcity,  dearth  

DEATH — death,  departure,  decease,  demise 

TO  DEBAR— to  deprive,  debar,  abridge 

TO  DEBASE — to  abase,  humble,  degrade,  debase, 
disgrace  

TO  DEBATE— to  argue,  dispute,  debate 

TO  DEBATE— consult,  deliberate,  debate 

TO  DEBILITATE— to  weaken,  enfeeble,  debili- 
tate, enervate,  invalidate 

DEBILITY— debility,  infirmity,  imbecility 

DEBT— debt,  due 

DECAY — decay,  decline,  consumption 

TO  DECAY— to  perish,  die,  decay 

DECEASE— death,  departure,  decease,  demise  .. 

DECEIT— art,  cunning,  deceit 

DECEIT— deceit,  deception  

DECEIT— deceit,  duplicity,  double-dealing 

DECEIT— deceit,  fraud,  guile 

DECEITFUL— fallacious,  deceitful,  fraudulent  . 

TO  DECEIVE— to  deceive,  delude,  impose  upon 

DECEIVER— deceiver,  impostor 

DECENCY — decency,  decorum 

DECENT — becouung,  decent,  seemly,  fit,  suitable 

DECEPTION— deceit,  deception 

TO  DECIDE— to  decide,  determine,  conclude 
upon 

DECIDED— decided,  determined,  resolute 

DECIDED— decided,  decisive 

DECISION — decision,  judgement,  sentence . . 

DECISrV'E— decided,  decisive 

DECISIVE — conclusive,  decisive,  convincing 
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TO  DECLAIM— to  declaim,  inveigh 109 

TO  DECLARE— to  declare,  piiblisli,  proclaim...  442 

TO  DECLARE— to  express,  declare,  signify,  tes- 
tify, uiter 455 

TO  DE(;LARE— to  discover,  manifest,  declare. .  444 

TO  DECLARE— to  profess,  declare 442 

DECLINE— decay,  decline,  consumption 368 

TO  DECLINE — to  refuse,  decline,  reject,  repel, 
rebuff 232 

TO  DECORATE— to  adorn,  decorate,  embellish.  500 

DECORUM— decency,  decorum 246 

TO  DECOY — to  allure,  tempt,  seduce,  entice,  de- 
coy   319 

TO  DECREASE— to  abate,  lessen,  diminish,  de- 
crease    351 

DECREE — decree,  edict,  proclamation 443 

TO  DECRY — to  disparage,  detract,  traduce,  de- 
preciate, degrade,  decry 105 

TO  DEDICATE— to  dedicate,  devote,  consecrate, 
hallow 82 

TO  DEDUCE— to  derive,  trace,  deduce 

TO  DEDUCT— to  deduct,  subtract 

DEDUCTION — conclusion,  inference,  deduction. 

DEED — deed,  exploii,  achievement,  feat 

DEED — action,  act,  deed 

TO  DEEM — to  think,  suppose,  imagine,  believe, 
deem 

TO  DEFACE — to  deface,  disfigure,  deform 

TO  DEFAME — to  asperse,  detract,  slander,  de- 
fame, calunwiiate 

TO  DEFEAT— to  beat,  defeat,  overpower,  rout, 
overthrow 

TO  DEFEAT — to  baffle,  defeat,  disconcert,  con- 
found   

TO  DEFEAT — to  defeat,  foil,  disappoint,  frus- 
trate   

DEFECT— imperfection,  defect,  fault,  vice 

DEFECT— blemish,  defect,  fault 

DEFECTIVE— defective,  deficient 

TO  DEFEND— 10  apologize,  defend, justify,  excul- 
pate, excuse,  plead 

TO  DEFEND — to  defend,  protect,  vindicate 

TO  DEFEND— to  guard,  defend,  watch 

DEFENDANT  )  ^  ,    _,     .... 

DEFEND  ER     j  defendant,  defender 

DEFENDER— defender,  advocate,  pleader 

DEFENSIBLE 

DEFENSIVE 

TO  DEFER — to  delay,  defer,  postpone,  procrasti- 
nate, prolong,  protract,  retard 

DEFERENCE — complaisance,  condescension,  de- 
ference   

DEFILE — to  contaminate,  defile,  pollute,  corrupt, 
taint 

DEFICIENT— defective,  deficient 

DEFINITE— definite,  positive 

DEFINITION — definition,  explatiation 

TO  DEFORM— to  deface,  disfigure,  deform 

TO  DEFRAUD— to  cheat,  defraud,  trick 

TO  DEFY — to  brave,  defy,  dare,  challenge 

TO  DEGRADE — to  disparage,  detract,  traduce, 
depreciate,  degrade,  decry 

TO  DEGRADE — to  abase,  humble,  degrade,  dis- 
grace, debase 


defensible,  defensive . 
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TO  DEGRADE— to  disparage,  derogate,  degrade 

TO  DEGRADE— to  humble,  humiliate,  degrade. 

DEGREE — class,  order,  rank,  degree 

DEITY— deity,  divinity 

DEJECTION — dejection,  depression,  melancholy 

TO  DELAY — to  delay,  defer,  postpone,  procrasti- 
nate, prolong,  protract,  retard 

DELEGATE— delegate,  deputy 

TO  DELII5ER  ATE— to  consult,  del  iberate,  debate 

DELIBERATE— thoughtful,  considerate,  delibe- 
rate   

DELICACY— dainty,  delicacy 

DELICATE— fine,  delicate,  nice 

DELIGHT — pleasure,  jny,  delight,  charm 

DELIGHTFUL— delightful,  charming 

TO  DELINEATE — to  paint,  depict,  delineate, 
sketch 

DELINQUENT— offender,  delinquent 

TO  DELIVER— to  deliver,  rescue,  save 

TO  DELIVER — to  give  up,  deliver,  surrender, 

yield,  cede,  concede 

DELFV'ERANCE  , 

deliverance,  delivery 


DELFVERY 

TO  DELUDE — to  deceive,  delude,  impose  upon. 

TO  DELUGE— to  overflow,  inundate,  deluge  . . . 

DELUSION— fallacy,  delusion,  illusion 

TO  DEMAND— to  ask,  or  ask  for,  claim,  demand 

TO  DEMAND— to  demand,  require 

DEMEANOUR — behaviour,conduct,  carriage,  de- 
portment, demeanour 

DEJIISE — death,  departure,  decease,  demise 

TO  DEMOLISH— to  demolish,  raze,  dismantle, 
destroy 

DEMON— devil,  demon 

TO  DEMONSTRATE— to  prove,  demonstrate, 
evince,  manifest 

TO  DEMUR— to  demur,  hesitate,  pause 

DEMUR — demur,  doubt,  hesitation,  objection.... 

TO  DENOMINATE— to  name,  denominate,  style, 
entitle,  designate,  characterize 

DENOMINATION— name,  appellation,  title,  de- 
nomination   

TO  DENOTE— to  denote,  signify,  imply 

DENSE— thick,  dense 

TO  DENY — to  contradict,  oppose,  deny 

TO  DENY— to  deny,  refuse 

TO  DENY — to  deny,  disown,  disclaim,  disavow. 

DEPARTURE — death,  departure,  decease,  demise 

i)EPARTURE— exit,  departure 

DEPEN DENCE— dependence,  reliance 

TO  DEPICT— to  paint,  depict, delineate, sketch.. 

TO  DEPLORE— to  bewail,  bemoan,  lament,  de- 
plore   

DEPONENT — deponent,  evidence,  witness 

DEPORTMENT— behaviour,  conduct,  carriage 
deportment,  demeanour 

DEPOSITS- deposite,  pledge,  security 

DEPRAVITY        1  depravity,    depravation,  cor- 

DEPRAVATION  5     ruption 

TO  DEPRECIATE— to  disparage,  detract,  tra- 
duce, deprec'ate,  degrade,  decry 

DEPREDATION  -denredation,  robbery 

DEPRESSION "Ejection,  depression,  melan- 
choly   
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TO  DEPRWE— to  bereave,  deprive,  strip 

TO  DEPRIVE— to  deprive,  debar,  abiid'ie  ... 

DEPTH— depth,  prol'uridiiy 

TO  DEPUTE— to  constitute,  appoint,  depute. 
DEPUTY— ambassador,  envoy,    plenipotentiary, 

deputy -1'* 

DEPUTY— delegate,  deputy 214 

TO  DEUAA'GE— to  disorder,  derange,  disconcert, 

discompose -*" 

DERANGEMENT- derangement",  insanity,  luna- 
cy, madness,  mania 281 

TO  DERIDE— to  deride,  mock,  ridicule,  banter, 

rally 103 

TO  DERIVE— to  derive,  trace,  deduce 449 

TO  DEROGATE— to  disparage,  derogate,  degrade  105 

TO  DESCRIBE— to  relate,  recount,  describe 46G 

DESCRIPTION— account,  narrative,  description.  4G7 
DESCRIPTION— cast,  turn,  description,  cliarac- 

ter 467 

TO  DESCRY— to  find,  find  out,  discover,  descry. 
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TO  DESERT— to  abandon,  desert,  forsake,  relin- 
quish  243 

TO  DESERT— to  abdicate,  desert 253 

DESERT— desert,  merit,  worth 438 

DESERT— solitary,  desert,  desolate 253 

TO  DESIGN— to  design,  purpose,  intend,  mean..  533 

DESIGN — design,  plan,  scheme,  project 534 

TO  DESIGNATE— to  name,  denominate,  style, 

entitle,  designate,  characterize 471 

TO  DESIRE— to  beg,  desire 158 

TO  DESIRE— to  desire,  wish,  long  for,  hanker 

after,  covet 159 

TO  DESIST— to  cease,  leave  off,  desist,  discon- 
tinue  • 257 

DESOLATE— solitary,  desert,  desolate 253 

DESOLATION— ravage,  desolation,  devastation  506 

DESPAIR— despair,  desperation,  despondency 413 

DESPATCH— to  hasten,  accelerate,  speed,  expe- 
dite, despatch 201 

DESPERATE— desperate,  hopeless 413 

DESPERATION— despair,  despondency,   despe- 
ration    413 

DESPICABLE— contemptible,  despicable,  pitilul  102 
TO  DESPISE— to  conteum,  despise,  scorn,  dis- 
dain    101 

DESPONDENCY— despair,  despondency,  despe- 
ration    413 

DESPOTICK— absolute,  arbitrary,  despotick leS 

DESTINATION— destiny,  destination 169 

TO  DESTINE— lo  allot,  appoint,  destine 169 

DESTINY— destiny,  tate,  lot,  doom 169 

DESTINY— destiny,  destination 109 

DESTITUTE— bare,  scanty,  destitute 250 

«»ESTITUTE— forsaken,  forlorn,  destitute 243 


-to  consume,  destroy,  waste  . . . . 
-todemolish,  raze,  dismantle,  d>!- 
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TO  DESTROY 
TO  DESTROY 

stroy 

DESTRUCTION— destruction,  ruin . . .   504 

DESTRUCTIVE — destructive     rulnoue,    iierni 

cious 504 

DESULTORY -cursory,  hasty,  shght,  <lesi:Itory.  2U'i 
TO  DETACH— to  separate,  sever,  difrjoin,  detach  421 
TO  DETyVlN— to  hold,  ^ewt,  t<:ta;a,  retain 236 


505 
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TO  DETECT— to  convict,  detect,  discover 445 

TO  DETER— to  deter,  discourage,  dishearten  ...  312 
TO  DETERMINE— to    decide,  determine,  con- 
clude upon 223 

TO  DETERMINE- todetermine,  resolve 223 

TO  DETERMINE— to  fix,  determine,  settle,  limit  227 
DETERMINED— decided,  determined,  resolute..  224 
TO  DETEST— to  abhor,  detest,  abominate,  loath  ITO 

TO  DETEST— to  hate,  detest 137 

DETESTABLE— abominable,  detestable,  execra- 
ble   138 

TO  DETRACT— to  asperse,  detract,  slander,  de- 
fame, calumniate 105 

TO  DETRACT— to  disparage,  detract,  traduce, 

depreciate,  degrade,  decry 105 

DETRIMENT— disadvantage,  injury,  hurt,  detri- 
ment, prejudice 404 

DETRIMENT— loss,  damage,  detriment 404 

DEVASTATION— ravage,    desolation,    devasta- 
tion    507 

TO  DEVELOPE— to  unfold,  unravel,  develope. .  218 
TO  DEVIATE— to  deviate,  wander,  swerve,  stray  126 

TO  DEVIATE— lo  digress,  deviate 126 

DEVICE — device,  contrivance 533 

DEVIL-devil,  demon 92 

TO  DEVISE— to  contrive,  devise,  invent 532 

TO  DEVISE— to  devise,  bequeath 164 

DEVOID — empty,  vacant,  void,  devoid 343 

TO  DEVOTE— to  addict,  devote,  apply 421 

TO  DEVOTE— to  dedicate,  devote,  consecrate, 

hallow 82 

DEVOUT — holy,  pious,  devout,  religious 89 

DEXTERITY— ability,  dexterity,  address 68 

DEXTEROUS— clever,  skilful,  expert,  dexterous, 

adroit 69 

DIALECT — language,  tongue,  speech,  idiom,  dia- 
lect    46J 

DIALOGUE — conversation,  dialogue,  conference 

colloquy 4Gf 

TO  DICTATE— to  dictate,  prescribe 184 

DICTATE— dictate,  suggestion 184 

DICTION— diction,  style,  phrase,  phraseoiogv  .    463 

DICTIONARY— dictionary,  encycloj-^dia 403 

DICTIONARY— dictionary,  lexicc.i,  vocjbniar}', 

glossary,  nomenclature 4G4 

TO  DIE— to  die,  expire 371 

TO  DIE— to  perish,  die,  dei-a"; 371 

DIET— food,  diet,  regimen 514 

DIET — assembly,   company,  meeting,   congrega- 
tion, pailiamer.t,  diet,  congress,  convention, 

synod,  ccavocalion,  council 490 

TO  DIFFER— to  ditfer,  vary,  disagree,  dissent. ..  132 
DIFFERENCE — difference,    variety,    diversity, 

medley 282 

DIFFERENCE— difference,  distinction 282 

DIFFERENCE — difference,  dispute,   altercation, 

quarrel 133 

DIFFERE.XT— different,  distinct,  st^parate 282 

DIFFERENT— different,  several,  divers,  sundry, 

various .• . .  283 

DIFFERENT— different,  unlike 283 

DIFFICULT— hard,  difficult,  arduous 3f)4 

DIFFICULTIES — difficulties,    embarrassments, 

lroi:Iilos  .  ••  413 


DIFFICULTY— difficulty,  obstacle,  impediment. 

DIFFICULTY — objection,  difficulty,  exception  .. 

DIFFIDENT— distrustful,  suspicious,  diffident. .. 

DIFFIDENT— modest,  bashful,  diffident 

DIFFUSE— diliuse,  prolix 

TO  DIFFUSE— to  spread,  expand,  diffuse 

TO  DIGEST— to  dispose,  arrange,  digest 

DIGNIFIED — magisterial,  niajestick,  stately, 
pompous,  august,  dignified 

DIGNITY— honour,  dignity 

DIGNITY — pride,  haughtiness,  loftiness,  dignity. 

TO  DIGRESS— to  digress,  deviate 

TO  DILATE— to  dilite,  expand 

DILATORY— slow,  dilatory,  tardy,  tedious 

DILIGENT — active,  diligent,  industrious,  assidu- 
ous, laborious 

DILIGENT — diligent,  expeditious,  prompt 

DILIGENT — sedulous,  diligent,  assiduous 

DIM — dark,  obscure,  dim,  mysterious 

TO  DIMINISH— to  abate,  lessen,  diminish,  de- 
cjease 

DIMINUTIVE— little,  small,  diminutive 

DIOCESS — bishoprick,  diocess 

TO  DIRECT— to  direct,  dispose,  regulate 

TO  DIRECT— to  conduct,  manage,  direct 

DIRECT— straight,  right,  direct 

DIRECTION — direction,  address,  superscription. 

DIRECTION— direction,  Older 

DIRECTLY— directly,  immediately,  instantly,  in- 
stantaneously   

DISABILITY— inability,  disability 

DISADVANTAGE— disadvantage,  injury,  hurt, 
detriment,  prejudice 

DISAFFECTION— disaffection,  disloyalty 

TO  DISAGREE— to  differ,  vary,  disagree,  dissent 

TO  DISAPPEAR— to  disappear,  vanish 

TO  DISAPPOINT— to  defeat,  foil,  disappoint, 
frustrate 

DISAPPROBATION— displeasure,  anger,  disap- 
probation   

TO  DISAPPROVE— to  disapprove,  dislike 

DISASTER — calamity,  disaster,  misfortune,  mis- 
chance, mishap 

TO  DISAVOW — to  deny,  disown,  disclaim,  dis- 
avow   

DISBELIEF— disbelief,  unbelief. 

TO  DISCARD— to  dismiss,  discharge,  discard  . . . 

TO  DISCERN— to  perceive,  discern,  distinguish. 

DISCERNMENT— discernment,  penetration,  dis- 
crimination, judgement 

TO  DISCHARGE!— to  dismiss,  discharge,  discard 

DISCIPLINE — correction,  discipline,  punishment 

DISCIPLE— scholar,  disciple,  pupil 

TO  DISCLAIM— deny,  disown,  disclaim,  dis- 
avow  

fO  DISCLOSE— to  publish,  promulgate,  divulge, 
reveal,  disclose 

TO  DISCLOSE — to  uncover,  discover,  disclose.. 

TO  DISCOMPOSE— to  disorder,  derange,  discon- 
cert, discompose 

TO  DISCONCERT— to  baffie,  defeat,  disconcert, 
confoimd 

rO  DISCONCERT— to  disorder,  derange,  discon- 
cert, discompose 
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TO  DISCONTINUE— to  cease,  leave  off,  discon- 
tinue, desist 257 

DISCORD — dissension,  contention,  discord,  strife  133 

TO  DISCOVER— to  convict,  de'ect,  discover 445 

TO  DISCOVER— to  discover,  manifest,  declare..  444 
TO  DISCOVER— to  find,  find  out,  discover,  espy, 

descry 445 

TO  DISCOVER— to  find,  find  out,  discover,  in- 
vent   44f) 

TO  DISCOVER— to  uncover,  discover,  disclose..  444 
TO  DISCOURAGE— to  deter,    discourage,    dis- 
hearten   332 

TO  DISCOURSE— to  speak,  talk,  converse,  dis- 
course   459 

DISCREDIT — discredit,    reproach,  scandal,    dis- 
grace    107 

DISCRETION— judgement,  discretion,  prudence  400 
TO  DISCRIMINATE— 50  distinguish,  discrimi- 
nate   484 

DISCRIMINATION— discernment,    penetration, 

distrimination,  judgement 7i 

TO  DISCUSS— to  discuss,  examine 98 

DISDAIN — haughtiness,  disdain,  arrogance 101 

TO  DISDAIN — to  contemn,  despise,  scorn,  disdain  101 
DISDAINFUL — contemptuous,  scornful,  disdain- 
ful  102 

DISEASE — disorder,  disease,  distemper,  malady.  367 

DISEASED— sick,  sickly,  diseased,  morbid 367 

TO  DISENGAGE        i  to  disengage,  disentangle, 

TO  disentangle!     extricate 218 

TO  DISFIGURE— to  deface,  disfigure,  deform...  503 

DISGRACE— dishonour,  disgrace,  shame 107 

DISGRACE — discredit,   reproach,  scandal,   dis-         ' 

grace 107 

TO  DISGRACE— to  abase,  humble,  degrade,  dis- 
grace, debase 106 

TO  DISGUISE— to  conceal,  dissemble,  disguise..  519 

DISGUST— disgust,  loathing,  nausea 120 

DISGUST — dislike,  displeasure,  dissatisfaction, 

distaste,  disgust 117 

TO  DISHEARTEN— to   deter,    discourage,  dis- 
hearten   .312 

DISHONEST— dishonest,  knavish 430 

DISHONOUR— dishonour,  disgrace,  shame 107 

DISINCLINATION— dislike,  disinclination 118 

TO  D1S.IOIN — to  separate,  sever,  disjoin,  detach  421 

TO  DIS.IOINT— to  disjoint,  dismember 421 

DISLIKE — aversion,  antipathy,  dislike,   hatred, 

repugnance 136 

TO  DISLIKE— to  disapprove,  dislike 120 

DISLIKE — dislike,  displeasure,   dissatisfaction, 

distasle,  disgust 117 

DISLIKE— dislike,  disinclination 118 

DISLOYALTY— disaffection,  disloyalty 210 

DISMAL— dull,  gloomy,  sad,  dismal 410 

TO  DISINIANTLE- to  demolish,  raze,  dismantle, 

destroy 505 

TO  DISMAY— to  dismay,  daunt,  appal 306 

TO  DISMEMBER— to  disjoint,  dismember 421 

TO  DISMISS— to  dismiss,  discharge,  discard 254 

DISORDER— confusion, disorder 282 

TO  DISOR  DER— to  disorder,  derange,  disconcert, 

discompose 280 

DISORDER— disorder,  disease,  distemper,  malady 
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DISORDERLY— irregular,  disorderly,  inordinate, 

intemperate 284 

TO  DISOWN— to  deny,  disown,  disclaim,  disa- 
vow     113 

TO  DISPARAGE— to  disparage,  detract,  traduce, 

depreciale,  degrade,  deory 105 

TO  DISPARAGE— to   disptrage,  derogate,  de- 
grade  105 

CISPARITY— disparity ,  ine(|uality 435 

DISPASSIONATE— dispassionate,  cool 119 

TO  DISPEL— to  dispel,  disperse,  dissipate 345 

TO  DISPENSE— to  dispense,  distribute 485 

TO  DISPERSE— to  dispel,  disperse,  dissipate 345 

TO  DISPERSE— to  spread,  scatter,  disperse 344 

TO  DISPLAY— to  shovT,  exliibit,  display 452 

TO  DISPLEASE— to  displease,  offend,  vex 117 

DISPLEASURE— dislike,  displeasure,  dissatisfac- 
tion, distaste,  disgust 118 

DISPLEASURE — displeasure,  anger,  disapproba- 
tion   118 

DISPOSAL— disposal,  disposition 277 

TO  DISPOSE— to  dispose,  arrange,  digest 277 

TO  DISPOSE— to  place,  dispose,  order 278 

TO  DISPOSE— to  direct,  dispose,  regulate 1!)1 

DISPOSITION— disposition,  temper 387 

DISPOSITION— disposition,  inclination 388 

DISPOSITION— disposal,  disposition 277 

TO  DISPROVE — to  confute,    refute,  disprove, 

oppugn 115 

TO  DISPUTE— to  argue,  dispute,  debate 114 

TO  DISPUTE— to  contend,  contest,  dispute 131 

TO  DISPUTE— to  controvert,  dispute 114 

'  TO  DISPUTE— to  doubt,  question,  dispute 95 

TO  DISPUTE— difference,   dispute,    altercation, 

quarrel 133 

TO  DISREGARD— to  disregard,  ^pglect,  slight..  423 
DISSATISFACTION— dislike,  displeasure,  dissa- 
tisfaction, distaste,  disgust 117 

TO  DISSEMBLE — toconceal,  dissemble,  disguise  519 

DISSEMBLER- hypocrite,  dissen.bler 520 

DISSEMINATE— to  spread,  circulate,  propagate, 

disseminate 345 

DISSENSION — dissension,  contention,  discord  . . 
TO  DISSENT— to  differ,  vary,  disagree,  dissent.  132 
DISSENTER— heretick,   schismatick,  sectarian, 

dissenter,  nonconformist 92 

DISSERTATION— essay,  treatise,  tract,  disserta- 
tion    329 

DISSIMULATION— simulation,  dissimulation  ..  520 
TO  DISSIPATE— lo  dispel,  disperse,  dissipate  . .  345 
TO  DISSIPATE — to  spend  or  expend,  waste,  dis- 
sipate, squander 344 

DISSOLUTE — loose,  vague,  lax,  dissolute,  licen- 
tious    i5f\ 

DISTANT— distant,  far,  remote Ii86 

DISTASTE — dislike,  displeasure,  dissatisfaction, 

distaste,  disgust 117 

DISTEMPER— disorder,  disease,  malady,  distem- 
per   367 

DISTINCT- different,  distinct,  separate 282 

DISTINCTION— difference,  distinction 282 

DISTINCTION— of  fashion,  of  quality,  of  dis- 

titiciion 474 

DISTINCTLY— clearly,  distinctly 477 


Page 
TO  DISTINGUISH— to  distinguish,  discriminate  484 
TO  DISTINGUISH— to  perceive,  discern,  distin- 
guish  483 

TO  DISTINGUISH— to  signalize,  distinguish....  474 
TO  DISTINGUISH— to  abstract,  separate,  distin- 
guish   420 

DISTINGUISHED— distinguished,   conspicuous, 

noted,  eminent,  illustrious 473 

TO  DISTORT— to  turn,  bend,  twist,  wring,  wrest, 

distort,  wrench 31G 

DISTRACTED— absent,  abstracted,  diverted,  dis- 
tracted    484 

DISTRESS— adversity,  distress 407 

DISTRESS— distress,  anxiety,  anguish,  agony  ...  407 

TO  DISTRESS— to  afflict,  distress,  trouble 408 

TO  DISTRESS— to  distress,  harass,  perplex. ...     407 
TO  DISTRIBUTE— to    allot,  assign,  apportidii, 

distribute 163 

TO  DISTRIBUTE— to  dispense,  distribute 485 

TO  DISTRIBUTE— to  divide,  distribute,  share..  485 

DISTRICT— district,  region,  tract,  quarter 498 

DISTRUSTFUL— distrustful,  suspicious,  diffident  416 

TO  DISTURI!— to  disturb,  interrupt 417 

TO  DISTURB— to  trouble,  disturb,  molest 412 

DISTURBANCE— commotion,  disturbance 417 

TO  DIVE— to  plunge,  dive 373 

TO  DIVE  INTO— to  pry,  scrutinize,  dive  into  . .     99 
DIVERS — different,  several,  divers,  sundry,  vari- 
ous   283 

DIVERSION — amusement,  entertainment,  diver- 
sion, sport,  recreation,  pastime 391 

DIVERSITY — difference,  variety,  medley,  diver- 
sity   282 

TO  DIVERT— to  amuse,  divert,  entertain 390 

DIVERTED— absent,   abstracted,  diverted,   dis- 
tracted    434 

TO  DIVIDE— to  divide,  separate,  part 484 

TO  DIVIDE— to  divide,  distribute,  share 485 

DIVINE— godlike,  divine,  heavenly 90 

DIVINE— holy,  sacred,  divine 89 

DrVINE^ecclesiastick,  divine,  theologian 86 

TO  DIVINE— to  guess,  conjecture,  divine 95 

DIVINITY— deity,  divinity 81 

DIVISION — part,  portion,  division,  share 485 

DIURNAL— daily,  uiurnal 208 

TO  DIVULGE— to  publish,  promulgate,  divulge, 

reveal,  disclose 443 

TO  DO— to  make,  do,  act 294 

DOCILE— docile,  tractable,  ductile 360 

DOCTRINE — doctrine,  precept,  principle 80 

DOCTRINE  )  ,     ,  .        , 

,.  ^  „ , .  .         ?  doctrme,  dogma,  tenet 80 

DOGMA        i 

DOGMATICAL— confident,  dogmatical,  positive.  414 

DOLEFUL— piteous,  doleful,  vvofui,  rueful 4U 

DOMESTICK— servant,  domestick,  drudge,  me- 
nial    328 

DOMINEERING— imperious,   lordly,    domineer- 
ing, overbearing 185 

DOMINION— empire,  reign,  dominion 187 

DOMINION— power,  strength,  force,  authority, 

dominion 186 

DOMINIONS— territory,  dominions 189 

DONATION — gift,  present,  donation,  benefaction  lfi4 
DOOJl— desliny,  fate,  lot,  doom if,9 
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TO  DOOM — to  sentence,  doom,  condemn 109 

DOUBLE-DEALING— deceit,  duplicity,  double- 
dealing  523 

DOUBT — demur,  doubt,  hesitation,  objeLllon 96 

TO  DOUBT— to  doubt,  question,  dispute •     95 

DOUBT— doubt,  suspense 95 

DOUBTFUL — doubtful,  dubious,  uncertain,  pre- 
carious       96 

TO  DOZE — to  sleep,  slumber,  doze,  drowse,  nap.  300 
TO  DRAG— to  draw,  drag,  liaul  or  hale,  pull,  tug, 

pluck 303 

TO  DRAIN— to  spend,  exhaust,  drain 344 

TO  DRAW— to  draw,  drag,  haul  or  hale,  pluck, 

pull,  tug 303 

TO  DREAD— to  apprehend,  fear,  dread 307 

DREAD — awe,  reverence,  dread 307 

DREADFUL— fearful,  dreadful,  frightful,  tremen- 

do\is.  terrible,  terrifick,  horrible,  horrid 306 

DREADFUL— formidable,  dreadful,  shocking,  ter- 
rible   308 

DREAM— dream,  reverie 91 

DREGS — dregs,  sediment,  dross,  scum,  refuse  . ..  515 

TO  DRENCH— to  soak,  drench,  steep 512 

DRIFT — tendency,  drift,  scope,  aim 325 

DROLL — laughable,  ludicrous,  ridiculous,  comi- 
cal or  comick,  dioll 103 

TO  DROOP— to  flag,  droop,  languish,  pine 368 

i  to  fall,  drop,  droop,  sink,  tumble. .  303 

DROSS — dregs,  sediment,  dross,  scum,  refuse  ....  515 
TO  DROWSE— to  sleep,  slumber,  doze,  drowse, 

nap 300 

DROWSY— heavy,  dull,  drowsy 300 

DROWSY— sleepy,  drowsy,  lethargick 300 

DRUDGE — servant,  domestick,  menial,  drudge  . .  328 
DRUDGERY— work,  labour,  toil,  drudgery,  task.  328 
DRUNKENNESS — intoxication,  drunkenness,  in- 
fatuation    310 

DUBIOUS — doubtful,  dubious,  uncertain,  preca- 
rious       9G 

DUCTILE— docile,  tractable,  ductile 360 

DUE— debt,  due 217 

DULL— heavy,  dull,  drowsy 300 

DULL— insipid,  dull,  flat 513 

DULL— dull,  gloomy,  sad,  dismal 410 

DULL— stupid,  dull 401 

DUMB — silent,  dumb,  mute,  speechless 464 

DUPLICITY— deceit,  duplicity,  double-dealing. .  523 

DURABLE— durable,  lasting,  permanent 2PG 

DURABLE— durable,  constant 260 

DURATION — continuance,    continuation,    dura- 
tion    265 

DURATION— duration,  time 266 

DUTIFUI^-dutiful,  obedient,  respectful 150 

DUTY— duty,  obligation 150 

DUTY— business,  office,  duty 331 

DUTY — tax,  duty,  custom,  toll,  impost,  tribute, 

contribution 168 

TO  DWELL — to  abide,  sojourn,  dwell,  reside,  in- 
habit    263 

TO  DYE— to  colour,  dye,  tinge,  stain 516 

EACH— all,  every,  each 252 

EAGER — eager,  earnest,  serious 392 


EAGERNESS — avidity,  greediness,  eagernesa  . . .  163 

EARLY — soon,  early,  betimes 262 

TO  EARN — to  acquire,  obtain,  gain,  win,  earn. .  396 

EARNEST— eager,  earnest,  serious 392 

EARNEST— earnest,  pledge 184 

EASE — ease,  quiet,  rest,  repose 302 

EASE  1 

F  ASiNTF^s!  <  ^^*^'  ^asmegs,  facility,  lightness  . . .  363 

EASY— €asy,  ready 363 

EBULLITION — ebullition,    effervescence,    fer- 
mentation  309 

ECCENTRICK — particular,  singular,  odd,  eccen- 

trick,  strange 385 

ECCLESIASTICK- ecclesiastick,  divine,  tlieolo-. 

gian 86 

ECONOMICAL — economical,    saving,    sparing, 

thrifty,  penurious,  niggardly 161 

ECONOMY — economy,  frugality,  parsimony 161 

ECONOMY — economy,  management 161 

ECSTASY— ecstasy,  rapture,  transport 318 

EDGE— border,  edge,  rim  or  brim,  brink,  margin, 

verge ]76 

EDICT — decree,  edict,  proclamation 443 

EDIFICE— edifice,  structure,  fabrick 499 

EDUCATION— education,  instruction,  breeding.  197 
TO  EFFACE— to  blot  out,  expunge,  rase  or  erase, 

efface,  cancel,  obliterate 248 

EFFECT — effect,  consequence,  result,  event,  is- 
sue   290 

TO  EFFECT— to  effect,  produce,  perform 289 

TO  EFFECT— to  accomplisJi,  execute,  acliieve,  ef- 
fect  283 

EFFECTIVE— effective,  efficient,  effectual,  efiica- 

cious 290 

EFFECTS — goods,  furniture,  chattels,  moveables, 

effects 339 

EFFECTUAL— effective,  efficient,  effectual,  effi- 
cacious    2P0 

EFFEMINATE— female,  feminine,  effeminate. . .  514 
EFFERVESCENCE — ebullition,   effervescence, 

fermentation 309 

EFFICACIOUS  )  effective,  efficient,  efficacious, 

EFFICIENT       J     effectual 2B0 

EFFIGY — likeness,  picture,  image,  effigy 532 

EFFORT— endeavour,  effort,  exertion 321 

EFFORT— attempt,  trial,  endeavour,  essay,  effort  320 
EFFRONTERY— audacity,  effrontery,  hardihood 

or  hardiness,  boldness ]49 

EFFUSION— effusion,  ejaculation 402 

EGOISTICAL — opiniated  or  opiniative,  conceited, 

egoistical 100 

EJACULATION— eflusion,  ejaculation 462 

ELDER— senior,  elder,  older 269 

ELDERLY— elderly,  aged,  old 269 

EX,ECT— to  choose,  elect 2.34 

ELEGANT— graceful,  comely,  elegant 315 

TO  ELEVATE— to  lift,  raise,  erect,  elevate,  exalt  354 

ELIGIB  LE— eligible,  preferable 234 

ELOCUTION   )  elocution,  eloquence,  rhetorick, 

ELOQUENCES     oratory 462 

TO  ELUCIDATE— to  explain,  illustrate,  eluci- 
date   458 

TO  ELUDE— to  escape,  elude,  evade 527 

TO  ELUDE—toavoid,  eschew,  shun,  elude 5'*' 
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TO  EMANATE— to  arise,  proceeJ,  issue,  spring, 

flow,  eiiicinate 291 

TO  EMBARRASS— to  embarrass,  entangle,  per- 
plex   412 

EMBARRASSMENTS — difficulties,  embarrass- 
ments, troubles 413 

TO  EMBELLISH— to  adorn,  decorate,  embellish  500 
EMBLEM — figure,  metaphor,  allegory,  emblem, 

symbol,  type 531 

TO  EMBOLDEN— to  encourage,  embolden 312 

TO  EMBRACE— to  clasp,  hug,  embrace 377 

TO  EMBRACE — to  comprise,  comprehend,  em- 
brace, contain,  include 174 

EMBRYO— embryo,  foetus 510 

TO  EMEND — to  amend,  correct,  reform,  rectify, 

emend,  improve,  mend,  better 201 

TO  EMERGE— to  rise,  issue,  emerge 291 

EMERGENCY — exigency,  emergency 173 

EMINENT — distinguished,    conspicuous,    noted, 

eminent,  illustrious 473 

EMISSARY— emissary,  spy 446 

TO  EMIT— to  emit,  exhale,  evaporate 501 

EMOLUi^IENT— gain,  profit,  emolument,  lucre. .  397 
EMOTION — agitation,  emotion,  tremour,  trepida- 
tion    308 

EMPHASIS— stress,  strain,  emphasis,  accent 221 

EMPIRE— empire,  kingdom 189 

EMPIRE— empire,  reign,  dominion j87 

TO  EMPLOY— to  enjploy,  use 398 

E.MPLOYMENT — business,  occupation,  employ- 
ment, engagement,  avocation 331 

TO  EMPOWER — to  commission,  authorize,  em- 
power    186 

EMPTY — empty,  vacant,  void,  devoid 343 

EMPTY— hollo w,  empty 344 

EMULATION — competition,  emulation,  rivalry.  131 
TO  ENCHANT— to  charm,  enchant,  fascinate, 

enrapture,  captivate 317 

TO  ENCIRCLE — to  surround,  encompass,  envi- 
ron, encircle 175 

TO  ENCLOSE — to  circumscribe,  enclose 175 

TO  ENCLOSE— to  enclose,  include 174 

ENCOMIUM — encomium,  eulogy,  panegyrick....  130 
TO  ENCOMPASS— to  surround,  encompass,  en- 
viron, encircle 175 

ENCOUNTER— attack,  assault,  encounter,  onset, 

charge 110 

TO  ENCOUNTER— to  attack,  assail,  assault,  en- 
counter    116 

TO  ENCOURAGE— to  cheer,  encourage,  comfort  350 
TO  ENCOURAGE— to  encourage,  animate,  in- 
cite, impel,  urge,  stimulate,  instigate 311 

TO  ENCOURAGE — to  encourage,  advance,  pro- 
mote, prefer,  forward 312 

TO  ENCOURAGE— to  encourage,  embolden 312 

TO  ENCOURAGE— to  encourage,  countenance, 

sanction,  support 310 

TO  ENCROACH— to  encroach,  intrench,  invade, 

intrude,  infringe 507 

TO  ENCUMBER— to  clog,  load,  encumber 370 

KNCYCLOP^.DIA— dictionary,  encyclopredia  . .  463 

END— aim,  object,  end 324 

TO  END— to  end,  close,  terminate 285 

END— end,  extremity    ..  285 


END — sake,  account,  reason,  purpose,  end 535 

TO  X:NDEAV0UR— to  attempt,  trial,  endeavour, 

essay,  effort 320 

TO  ENDEAVOUR— to  endeavour,  aim,  strive, 

struggle 321 

ENDEAVOUR— endeavour,  effort,  exertion 321 

ENDLESS — eternal,  endless,  everlasting 270 

TO  ENDOW— invest,  endow  or  endue 167 

ENDOWMENT— gift,  endowment,  talent 67 

ENDURANCE — patience,  endurance,  resignation  149 
TO  ENDURE— to  suffer,  bear,  endure,  support  . .  149 
ENEMY — enemy,  foe,  adversary,  opponent,  anta- 
gonist   1,34 

ENERGY — energy,  force,  vigour 372 

TO  ENERVATE  1  to  weaken,  enfeeble,   debili- 
TO  ENFEEBLE  I     tate,  enervate,  invalidate  . .  368 
TO  ENGAGE — to  attract,  allure,  invite,  engage. .  318 

TO  ENGAGE— to  bind,  engage,  oblige 216 

ENGAGEMENT— battle,  combat,  engagement  ..  141 
ENGAGEMENT — business,  occupation,  employ- 
ment, engagement,  avocation 331 

ENGAGEMENT— promise,  engagement,  word  ..  217 

TO  ENGENDER— to  breed,  engender 497 

TO  ENGRAVE— to  imprint,  impress,  engrave...  450 

ENGRAVING— picture,  print,  engraving 450 

TO  ENGROSS— to  absorb,  swallow  up,  ingulf, 

engross 509 

ENJOYMENT— enjoyment,  fruition,  gratification  383 

ro  ENLARGE— to  enlarge,  increase,  extend 348 

TO  ENLIGHTEN— to  illuminate,  illumine,  en- 
lighten   197 

TO  ENLIST— to  enrol,  enlist  or  list,  register,  re- 
cord    468 

TO  ENLIVEN — to  animate,  inspire,  cheer,  en- 
liven, exhilarate 355 

ENMITY — enmity,  animosity,  hostility 135 

ENMITY — hatred,  enmity,  ill-will,  repugnance. .  137 
ENORMOUS — enormous,  huge,  immense,  vast . .  349 
ENORMOUS — enormous,  prodigious,  monstrous.  350 

ENOUG II— enough,  sufficient .343 

ENRAPTURE — to  charm,  enchant,  fascinate,  en- 
rapture, captivate 317 

TO  ENROL — to  enrol,  enlist  or  list,  register,  re- 
cord   468 

ENSAMPLE — example,  pattern,  ensample 531 

TO  ENSLAVE— to  enslave,  captivate 318 

TO  ENSUE— to  follow,  succeed,  ensue 27] 

TO  ENTANGLE— to  embarrass,  entangle,  per- 
plex   412 

TO  ENTANGLE— to  insnare,  entrap,  entangle, 

inveigle 525 

ENTERPRISE— attempt,  niidertakiiig,  enterprise  320 
EiXTERPRISING— enterprising,  adventurous  ...  173 
TO  ENTER  UPON— to  begin,  commence,  enter 

upon 292 

TO  ENTERT,'\IN—lo  amuse,  divert,  entertain..  390 
ENTERT.^INMENT- anmsement,  diversion,  en- 

lertainnient,  sport,  recreation,  pastime 391 

ENTERTAINMENT— feast,   banquet,  carousal, 

entertainment,  treat 513 

ENTHUSIAST— enthusiast,  fanatick,  visionary. .  91 
TO  ENTICE— to  allure,  tempt,   seduce,  entice, 

decoy 319 

TO  ENTICE— to  persuade,  entice,  prevail  upon.  313 
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ENTIRE— wIiolH,  entire,  comi>Iete,  total,  integral  288 
TO  ENTITLE— to  name,  denominate,  style,  en- 
title, designate,  characterize 

TO  ENTRAP— to  insnare,  entrap,  entangle,  in- 
veigle   

TO  ENTREAT— to  beg,  beseech,  eolicit,  entreat, 

supplicate,  implore 

ENTREATY— prayer,  petition,  request,  entreaty, 

suit,  crave 

ENVIOUS— invidious,  envious 

TO  ENVIRON— to  surround,  encompass, environ, 

encircle 

jj^VOY — ambassador,    envoy,   plenipotentiary, 

deputy 

EN  VY— jealousy,  envy,  suspicion 389 

EPHEMERIS— calendar,  almanack,  ephemeris  . .  434 

EPICURE— sensualist,  voluptuary,  epicure 

EPIDEMICAL— contagious,  epidemical,  pestilen- 
tial  

EPISTLE— letter,  epistle 

EPITHET— epithet,  adjective 

EPOCHA— time,  period,  age,  date,  era,  epocha  . . 
EQUABLE  >  equal,  even,  equable,  like  or  alike, 

EQUAL       \      uniform 435 

TO  EQUIP— to  fit,  equip,  prepare,  qualify J54 

EQUITABLE— fair,  honest,  equitable,  reasonable  428 

EQUITY— j\istice,  equity 212 

EQUIVOCAL— ambiguous,  equivocal 527 

'lO  EQUIVOCATE— to  evade,  equivocate,  pre- 
varicate    ^" 

ERA— time,  period,  age,  date,  era,  epocha 267 

TO  ERADICATE— to  eradicate,  extirpate,  exter- 
minate   5"'' 

TO  ERASE— to  blot  out,  expunge,  rase  or  erase, 

efface,  cancel,  obliterate 248 

TO  ERECT— to  build,  e*-ccl,  construct 498 

TO  ERECT— to  institute,  establish,  found,  erect.  213 
TO  ERECT— to  lift,  raise,  erect,  elevate,  exalt. . .  354 

ERRAND — mission,  message,  errand 215 

ERROUR— errour,  mistake,  blunder 12G 

ERROUR— errour,  fault 125 

ERUDITION— knowledge,  science,  learning,  eru- 
dition    196 

ERUPTION— eruption,  explosion 501 

TO  ESCAPE— to  escape,  elude,  evade 527 

TO  ESCHEW— to  avoid,  eschew,  shun,  elude.  • .  527 
TO  ESCORT— to  accompany,  escort,  wait  on,  at- 
tend  493 

ESPECIALLY- especially,  particularly,    princi- 
pally, chiefly 206 

TO  ESPY— to  find,  find  out,  discover,  espy,  descry  416 
ESSAY— attempt,  trial,  endeavour,  essay,  effort. .  320 

ESSAY — essay,  treatise,  tract,  dissertation 329 

ESSENTIAL — necessary,  expedient,  essential. 


Pase 
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TO  ESTABLISH— to  confirm,  establish 225 

TO  ESTABLISH— to  fix,  settle,  establish 227 

TO  ESTABLISH— to  institute,  establish,  found, 

erect -'■' 

ESTEEJI— esteem,  respect,  regard 427 

TO  ESTEEM — to  value,  prize,  esteem 436 

TO  ESTEEM       ^  to    apprize,   appreciate,   esti- 

TO  ESTIMATE  \      mate,  esteem 432 

TO  ESTIMATE— to  estimate,  compute,  rate 432 


ETERNAL— eternal,  endless,  everlasting 270 

EUCHARIST — Lord's  supper,  eucharist,  commu- 
nion, sacrament 83 

EULOGY— encomium,  eulogy,  panegyrick 130 

TO  EVADE— to  evade,  equivocate,  prevaricate.  526 

TO  evade; — to  escape,  elude,  evade 527 

TO  EVAPORATE— to  emit,  exhale,  evaporate. .  501 

EVASION— evasion,  shift,  subterfuge 526 

EVEN— equal,  even,  equable,  uniform,    like  or 

alike 435 

EVEN— €ven,  smooth,  level,  plain 435 

EVENT — event,  incident,  accident,  adventure,  oc- 
currence    1'2 

EVENT — event,  issue,  consequence 290 

EVER— always,  at  all  times,  ever 258 

EVERLASTING — eternal,  endless,  everlasting. .  270 

EVERY— all,  every,  each 252 

EVIDENCE — deponent,  evidence,  witness 445 

EVIDENCE— proof,  testimony,  evidence 444 

EVIDENT— apparent,  visible,  clear,  plain,  obvi- 
ous, evident,  manifest 478 

EVIL— evil  or  ill,  misfortune,  Iiarm,  mischief....  405 

EVIL— bad,  evil,  wicked 127 

TO  EVINCE — to  argue,  evince,  prove 77 

TO  EVINCE — to  prove,  demonstrate,  evince,  ma- 
nifest   444 

EXACT— accurate,  exact,  precise 203 

EXACT— exact,  nice,  particular,  punctual 203 

TO  EX  ACT— to  exact,  extort 317 

TO  EXALT— to  lift,  praise,  erect,  elevate,  exalt.  354 
EXAMINATION — examination,  search,  inquiry, 

research,  investigation,  scrutiny 98 

TO  EXAMINE— to  discuss,  examine 98 

TO  EXAMINE— to  examine,  search,  explore. ...    98 

EXA^IPLE — example,  pattern,  ensample 531 

EXAMPLE — example,  precedent 531 

EXAMPLE— example,  instance 531 

TO  EXASPERATE— to  aggravate,  irritate,  pro- 
voke, exasperate,  tantalize 121 

TO  EXCEED  )  to  exceed,  surpass,  transcend,  ex- 

TO  EXCEIi     )      eel,  outdo 273 

EXCELLENCE— excellence,  superiority 274 

EXCEPT— besides,  except 251 

EXCEPT— unless,  except 251 

EXCEPTION— objection,  difficulty,  exception  ...  112 

EXCESS— excess,  superfluity,  redundancy 343 

EXCESSIVE — excessive,  immoderate,   intempe- 
rate   343 

TO  EXCHANGE— to  change,  exchange,  barter, 

substitute 334 

TO  EXCHANGE— to    exchange,    barter,    truck, 

commute 335 

EXCHANGE— interchange,  exchange,  reciprocity  334 
TO  EXCITE— to  awaken,  excite,  provoke,  rouse, 

stir  up 

TO  EXCITE— to  excite,  incite,  provoke 

TO  EXCLAIM— to  cry.  exclaim,  call 

TO  EXCULPATE— to  apologize,  defend,  justify, 

exculpate,  excuse^  plead 

TO  EXCULPATE— to  exonerate,  exculpate 

EXCURSION— excursion,    ramble,    tour,    jar.nt, 

302 


310 
309 
470 

181 
182 


trip 

TO  EXCUSE— to  apologize,  defend,  justify, 
cul/'^'te,  excuse,  plead         


181 


xxvm 
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TO  EXCUSE— to  excuse,  pardon 3S2   TO  EXPRESS— to  express,  declare,  signify   tes- 

EXCUSE— pretence,  pretension,  pretext,  excuse. .  229  tify,  utter 455 

EXECRABLE— abominable,  detestable,  execrable  138    EXPRESSION— word,  expression,  term 462 

EXECRATION— mali'diction, curse,  imprecation,         j  EXPRESSIVE— significant,  expressive.* 456 

eyecralion,  anathema 82   TO  EXPUNGE— lo  blot  out,  expunge,   rase   or 

TO  EXECUTE— to  accomplish,  effect,  execute,  erase,  efface,  cancel,  obliterate 248 

.achieve 288   TO  EXTEND— to  enlarge,  increase,  extend 348 

TO  EXECUTE— to  execute,  fulfil,  perform 289 1  TO  EXTEND— to  reach,  stretch,  extend 348 


242 

228 
322 

322 


EXEMPT— free,  exempt 

EXE5IPT10N— privilege,  prerogative,  exemption, 

ininuinity 

TO  EXERCISE— to  exercise,  practise 

TOEXERCISE.^^^^     ^^^^^.^^ 

TO  EXERT        S 

EXERTION— endeavour,  effort,  exertion 321 

TO  EXHALE— to  emit,  exhale,  evaporate 501 

TO  EXHAUST— to  spend,  exhaust,  drain 344 

TO  EXHIBIT— to  give,  present,  offer,  exhibit .. .  163 

TO  EXHIBIT— to  show,  exhibit,  display 452 

EXHIBITION— show,  exhibition,  representation, 

sight,  spectacle ■ 452 

TO  EXHILARATE— to  animate,  inspire,  cheer, 

enliven,  exhilarate 355 

TO  EXHORT— to  exliort,  persuade 312 

EXIGENCY — exigency,  emergency 173 

TO  EXILE— 10  banish,  exile,  expel 205 1  EXTREMITY— end,  extremity 285 

TO  EXIST— to  be,  exist,  subsist 239   TO  EXTRICATE— to  disengage,  disentangle,  ex- 

TO  EXIST— to  exist,  live 240  tricate 218 

EXIT — exit,  departure 372   EXTRINSICK— extraneous,  extrinsick,  foreign. .  437 

TO  EXONERATE— to  exonerate,  exculpate 182    EXUBERANT— exuberant,  luxuriant 343 

TO  EXPAND— to  dilate,  expand 345 1  TO  EYE— to  look,  see,  behold,  view,  eye 482 

TO  EXPAND— to  spread,  expand,  diffuse 345  ' 

TO  EXPECT— to  await,  wait  for,  look  for,  expect  415^  FABLE— fable,  tale,  novel,  romance 467 

EXPECTATION— hope,  expectation,  confidence,         |  FABRICK— edifice,  structure,  fabriek 499 

trust 414  '  TO  FABRICATE— to  invent,  feign,  frame,  fabri- 

EXPEDIENT— expedient,  resource 535'         cale,  forge 528 

EXPEDIENT — expedient,  fit 418    FABRICATION — fiction, fabrication, falsehood..  528 


EXTENSIVE — comprehensive,  extensive 174 

EXTENT— limit,  extent 177 

TO  EXTENUATF/— to  extenuate,  palliate 182 

EXTERIOUR— outward,  external,  cxteriour 351 

TO  EXTERMINATE — to  eradicate,  extirpate, 

exterminate 503 

EXTERNAL — outward,  external,  exteriour 351 

TO  EXTIRPATE— to  eradicate,  extirpate,  exter- 
minate  503 

TO  EXTOL — to  praise,  commend,  applaud,  extol  130 

TO  EXTORT— to  exact,  extort 317 

EXTRANEOUS— extraneous,  extrinsick,  foreign  437 
EXTRAORDINARY— extraordinary,  remarkable  451 
EXTRAVAGANT— extravagant,  prodigal,  lavish, 

profuse 342 

EXTREME 
EXTREMITY 


I  extremity,  extreme 285 


EXPEDIENT — necessary,  expedient     ssential, 

requisite 417 

TO  EXPEDITE— to  hasten,  accelerate,  speed,  ex- 
pedite, despatch 261 

EXPEDITIOUS— diligent,  expeditious,  prompt . .  262 

TO  EXPEL— to  banish,  exile,  expel 205 

TO  EXPEND— to  spend  or  expend,  waste,  dissi- 
pate, squander 344 

EXPENSE — cost,  expense,  price,  charge 436 

EXPERIENCE   *  experience,  experiment,  trial, 

EXPERIMENTS      proof.test 319 

EXPERT — clever,  skilful,  expert,  dexterous,  adroit    69 

TO  EXPIATE— to  atone  for,  expiate 87 

TO  EXPIRE— to  die,  expire 371 

TO  EXPLAIN — to  explain,  expound,  interpret . .  457 
TO  EXPLAIN— lo  explain,  illustrate,  elucidate. .  458 

EXPLANATION— definition,  explanation 458 

EXPLANATORY )        ,       . 

EXPLICIT  ^  explanatory,  explicit,  express  459 

EXPLOIT — deed,  exploit,  achievement,  feat 205 

TO  EXPLORE — lo  examine,  search,  explore 98 

EXPLf  )SION — eru ption,  explosion 501 

EXPtlSF.D — subject,  liable,  exposed,  obnoxious. .  146 
TO  EXPOSTULATE — to  expostulate,  remon- 
strate   459 

TO  F,XPOUND—to  explain,  expound,  interpret.  457 
EXPRESS— ^ixplanatory,  explicit,  express 459 


TO  FACE— to  confront,  face 142 

FACE— face,  front 478 

FACE — face,  countenance,  visage 479 

FACETIOUS — facetious,  conversible,  pleasant, 

jocular,  jocose 461 

FACILITY — ease,  easiness,  lightness,  facility... .  363 

FACT — circumstance,  incident,  fact 172 

FACTION— faction,  party  209 

FACTIOUS— factious,  seditious '.  209 

FACTOR— factor,  agent 3:58 

FACULTY— ability,  faculty ,  talent 68 

TO  FAIL— to  fail,  fall  short,  be  deficient 125 

FAILING — imperfection,  weakness,  frailly,  fail- 
ing, foible 124 

FAILING  1     .,         .  .,.  ^„, 

FAILURE  r^""'"^' *^^"'"e IM 

FAILURE — failure,  miscarriage,  abortion 125 

FAILURE — in«)lveiicy,  failure,  bankruptcy 125 

FAINT— faint,  languid 369 

FAIR— fair,  clear 477 

FAIR — fair,  honest,  equitable,  reasonable 4'23 

FAITH— belief,  trust,  credit,  faith 78 

FAITH— faith,  creed 79 

FAITH- faith,  fidelity 416 

FAITHFUL— faithful,  trusty 4IG 

FAITHLRSS— faithless,  unfaithful 524 

FAITHLESS— faithless,  perfidious,  treacherous..  524 


INDEX. 
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TO  FALL— to  fall,  drop,  droop,  sink,  tumble 303 

TO  FALL  SHORT— to  fail,  fall  short,  be  deficient  125 

FALLACIOUS— fallacious,  deceitful,  fraudulent  523 

FALL  AC  Y— fallacy,  delusion,  illusion 523 

FALSEHOOD— fiction,  fabrication,  falsehood....  528 

FALSEHOOD  >  ,.,,... 

P"AT  '^ITV         I  ""•'"'^'"i  falsehood,  falsity,  lie. . .  528 

TO  FALTER— to  hesitate,  falter,  slammer,  stutter    97 

FAJME — fame,  reputation,  renown 472 

FAME — fame,  report,  rumour,  hearsay 472 

FAMILIAR— free,  familiar 241 

FAMILIARITY — acquaintance,  familiarity,  inti- 
macy    195 

FAMILY — family,  house,  lineage,  race 495 

FAMOUS — famous,  celebrated,  renowned,  illus- 
trious    473 

FANATICK — enthusiast,  fanatick,  visionaiy... .     91 
FANCIFUL — fanciful,  fantastical,  whimsical,  ca- 
pricious    385 

FANCY- conceit,  fancy 99 

FANCY — fancy,  imagination 73 

FANTASTICAL— fanciful,  fantastical,  whim.^i 

cal,  capricious •"-" 

FAR— distant,  far,  remotS 286 

FARE — fare;  provision 513 

FARMER — farmer,  husbandman,  agriculturist. . .  336 
TO  FASCINATE— to  charm,  enchant,  fascinate, 

enrapture,  captivate 317 

FASHION — custom,  fashion,  manner,  practice  . .  322 
OF  FASHION— of  fashion,  of  quality,  of  distinc- 
tion   474 

TO  FASHION— to  form,  fashion,  mould,  shape  293 

FAST— abstinence,  fast 87 

TO  FASTEN— to  fix,  fasten,  stick 226 

FASTIDIOUS— fastidious,  squeamish 385 

FATAL— deadly,  mortal,  fatal 371 

FATE— chance,  fortune,  fate 170 

FATE— destiny,  fate,  lot,  doom 169 

FATIGUE— fatigue,  weariness,  lassitude 369 

FAVOUR^bencflt,  favour,  kindness,  civility....  166 

FAVOUR— credit,  favour,  influence 190 

FAVOUR— grace,  favour 190 

FAVOURABLE — favourable,    propitious,  auspi- 
cious    190 

FAULT— blemish,  defect,  fault 127 

FAULT— errour,  fault 125 

FAULT — imperfection,  defect,  fault,  vice 124 

FAULTY— culpable,  faulty 123 

TO  FAWN— to  coax,  wheedle,  cajole,  fawn 525 

TO  FEAR— to  apprehend,  fear,  dread 307 

FEARFUL— afraid,  fearful,  timorous,  timid 307 

FEARFUL— fearful,  dreadful,  frightful,  tremeu- 

dous,  terrible,  terrifick,  horrible,  horrid 306 

FEARLESS— bold,  fearless,  intrepid,  undaunted  306 
FEASIBLE — colourable,  specious,  ostensible,  plau- 
sible, feasible 516 

FEA  SI'— feast,  banquet,  carousal,  entertainment, 

treat 513 

FEAST— feast,  festival,  holyday 85 

FEAT — deed,  exploit,  achievement,  feat 295 

FEEBLE— weak,  feeble,  infirm 368 

TO  FEEL — to  feel,  be  sensible,  conscious 376 

FEELING— feeling,  sensation,  sense 376 

FEELING— feeling,  sensibility,  susceptibility. ...  376 


TO  FEIGN— to  feign,  pretend 528 

TO  FEIGN — to  invent,  feign,  frame,   fabricate, 

forge 52« 

TO  FELICITATE— to  felicitate,  congratulate...  39,^. 
FELICITY — happiness,  felicity,  bliss,  blessedness, 

beatitude 394 

FELLOWSHIP— feUowship,  society 489 

FELON — criminal,  culprit,  malefactor,  felon,  con- 
vict   123 

FEMALE     }^       ,     ^     . .         ^     . 

TiT.T.iTivTTK.r.  >  female,  feminine,  efleminate 514 

FEMININE  i  '  ' 

FENCE — fence,  guard,  security 183 

FERMENTATION— ebuUiUon,  effervescence,  fer- 
mentation  309 

FEROCIOUS— ferocious,  fierce,  savage 374 

FERRYMAN— waterman, boatman,  ferryman...  337 

FERTILE— fertile,  fruitful,  prolifick 341 

FERVOUR— fervour,  ardour 475 

FESTIVAL— feast,  festival,  holyday 85 

FESTIVITY— festivity,  mirth 392 

TO  FETCH— to  bring,  fetch,  carry 330 

FETTEE— chain,  fetter,  band,  shackle 217 

FEUD— quarrel,  broil,  feud,  affray  or  fray 133 

FICTION— fiction,  fabrication,  falsehood 528 

FICTITIOUS— artful,  artificial,  fictitious 521 

FIDELITY— faith,  fidelity 416 

FIERCE— ferocious,  fierce,  savage 374 

FIERY— liot,  fiery,  burning,  ardent 475 

FIGURE — figure,  metaphor,  allegory,  emblem, 

symbol,  type 531 

FIGURE— form,  figure,  conformation 293 

FILTH Y— nasty,  filthy,  foul 515 

FINAIj — final,  conclusive 224 

FINAL— last,  latest,  final,  ultimate 270 

TO  FIND 

TO  FIND  OUT  \ 

TO  FIND  1  to  find,  find  out,  discover,  espy, 

TO  FIND  OUT  i     descry 445 

TO  FIND  FAULT  WITH— to  find  fault  with, 

blame,  object  to 112 

FINE — beautiful,  fine,  handsome,  pretty 313 

FINE— fine,  delicate,  nice 314 

FINE — fine,  mulct,  penalty,  forfeiture 204 

FINESSE — artifice,  trick,  finesse,  stratagem 521 

FINICAL— finical,  spruce,  fojipish 386 

TO  FINISH— to  close,  finish,  conclude 286 

TO  FINISH— to  complete,  finish,  terminate 287 

FINITE— finite,  limited - 178 

FIRE — fire,  heat,  warmth,  glow 475 

FIRM— hard,  firm,  solid 373 

FIRM— firm,  fixed,  solid,  stable 226 

FIRM — strong,  firm,  robust,  sturdy 372 

FIRMNESS — constancy,  stability,  steadiness,  firm- 
ness    226 

FIT— fit,  apt,  meet 155 

FIT— expedient,  fit 418 

FIT — becoming,  decent,  seemly,  fit,  suitable 246 

TO  FIT— to  fit,  equip,  prepare,  qualify 154 

TO  FIT— to  fit,  suit,  adapt,  accommodate,  ad- 
just    154 

FITTED— competent,  fitted,  qualified 154 

TO  FEX— to  fix,  fasten,  stick 226 

TO  FIX— to  fix,  settle,  establish 227 

TO  FIX— to  fix,  determine,  settle,  limit 227 


'  to  find,  find  out,  discover,  invent  446 
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FIXED— fimi,  fisoJ,  solid,  stable 

TO  FLAG — to  flap,  droop,  latiHiiisI),  pine 

FLAGITIOUS  J  heinous,  flagrant, flagitious, atro- 

FLAGRANT    )     cious 

FLAME  1 

FLARE  >  flame,  blaze,  flash,  flare,  glare 

FLASH  ) 

FLAT— flat,  level 

FLAT— insipid,  dull,  flat 

TO  FLATTER— to  adulate,  flatter,  compliment 

FLATTERER— flatterer,  sycophant,  parasite 

FLAVOUR — taste,  flavour,  relish,  savour 

FLAW — blemish,  stain,  spot,  speck,  flaw 

FLEETING — transient,  transitory,  fleeting,  tem- 
porary  

FLEETXESS — quickness,  swiftness,  fleetness,  ce- 
lerity, rapidity,  velocity 

FLEXIBLE— flexible,  pHable,  pliant,  supple 

FLIG  HTINESS— lightness,  levity,  flightm-.ss,  vo- 
latility, giddiness 

FLIMSY — superficial,  shallow,  flimsy 

TO  FLOURISH— to  flourish,  thrive,  pro^^jer 

TO  FLOW— to  arise,  proceed,  iseue,  rpriug,  flci", 
emanate 

TO  FLOW— to  flow,  stream,  gush 

"XO  FLUCTUATE— to  SCI  upie,  hcsitLie,f  .*ti>»„e, 
waver •■ 

(/LUID— fluid,  liquid 

lO  FLUTTER- to  pilpit«te   Jmi'iT,  pant,  gasp 

'OS — tneray,  foe,  adv^rsasy,  '-ppoiient,  antago- 
nist  

'CETUS— enibryo,  fr^us   

rOIBLE— imperfCutioi.,  v^sak'-ess,  frailty,  failing, 
foible 

ro  FOIL— 10  defeii,  fril,  disappoint,  frustrate  .. 

fOTjKS — people,  persons,  folks 

ro  FOLLOW — to  follow, succeed,  ensue 

TO  FOLLOW— to  follow,  pursue 

TO  FOLLOW— to  follow,  imitate 

FOLLOWER— follower,  adherent,  partisan 

FOLLY— folly,  foolery 

FOND— aflt'ctionate,  kind,  fond 

FOND — amorous,  loving,  fond 

FOND— indulgent,  fond 

TO  FOXDLE-tocaress,  fondle 

FOOD — food,  diet,  regimen 

FOOL— fool,  idiot,  buffoon 

FOOLER Y— folly,  foolery 

FOOLHARDY— foolhardy,  adventurous,  rash 

FOOLISH — irrational;  foolish,  absurd,  preposte- 
rous  

FOOLISH— simple,  silly,  foolish 

FOOTSTEP— mark,  trace,  vestige,  footstep,  track 

FOPPISH — finical,  spruce,  foppish 

TO  FORBEAR— to  abstain,  forbear,  refrain 

TO  FORBID— to  forbid,  prohibit,  interdict 

FORECAST— foresight,  forethought,  forecast,  pre- 
meditation   

FORCE — energy,  force,  vigour 

FOllCE— power,  strength,  force,  authority,  domi- 
nion  

FORCE— force,  violence 

FORCE — strain,  sprain,  stress,  force 

TO  FORCE- to  compel,  force,  oblige,  necessitate 


FORCfPLE— cogent,  forcible,  strong 

TO  FOREBODE- to  augur,  presage,  forbode,  be- 
token, fnjitend 

FORECAST— foresight,  forethought,  premedila- 
tion,  forc^st 

FOREFATHERS- forefathers,  progenitors,  an- 
cestors  

FOREGO — to  give  up,  abandon,  resign,  forego. .. 

FOREGOING — antecedent,  preceding,  foregoing, 
previous,  anterior,  prior,  former 

FOREIGN — extraneous,  extrinsick,  foreign 

FOREIGNER— stranger,  foreigner,  alien 

FORERUNNER — forerunner,  precursor,  messen- 
ger, harbinger 

FORESIGHT— foresight,  forethought,  forecast, 
premeditation 

FOREST— forest,  chase,  park 

TO  FORETEL- to  foretel,  predict,  pi(i|iliesy, 
prognosticate 

FORETHOUGHT- foresight,  forethought,  foie- 
cast,  premeditation 

r  ORFEITURE— fine,  mulct,  penalty,  forfeiture. . 

TO  FORGE— to  invent,  feign,  frame,  fabricate, 
foriie 

FORGETFULNESS—forgetfulness,  oblivion.... 

TO  FORGIVE— to  forgive,  pardon,  absolve,  remit 

FORLORN— forsaken,  forlorn,  destitute 

FORM — form,  figure,  conformation  

FORM — form,  ceremony,  right,  observance 

TO  FORM — to  make,  form,  produce,  create 

TO  FORM — to  form,  fashion,  mould,  shape 

TO  FORM — to  form,  compose,  constitute 

FORMAL — formal,  ceremonious 

FORMER — antecedent,  preceding,  foregoing,  pre- 
vious, anterior,  prior,  former 

FORMERLY — formerly,  in  times  past  or  old  limes, 
in  days  of  yore,  anciently,  or  ancieiu  times. . 

FORMIDABLE— formidable,  dreadful,  terrible, 
shocking 

TO  FORSAKE— to  abandon,  desert,  forsake,  re- 
linquish   

FORSAKEN— forsaken,  forlorn,  destitute 

TO  FORSWEAR— to  forswear,  perjure,  suborn. 

TO  FORTIFY— to  strengthen,  fortify,  invigorate 

FORTITUDE — courage,  fortitude,  resolution 

FORTUITOUS  i  fortunate,     lucky,     fortuitous, 

FORTUNATE  \      prosperous,  successful 

FORTUNATE— happy,  fortunate 

FORTUNE— chance,  fortune,  fate 

FORWARD— onward,  forwaid,  progressive 

TO  FORWARD — to  encourage,  advance,  pro- 
mote, prefer,  forward 

TO  FOSTER— to  foster,  clierfsh,  harbour,  indulge 

FOUL— nasty ,  filthy,  foul 

TO  FOUND— to  found,  ground,  vest,  build 

TO  F''/UND— to  institute,  establish,  found,  erect. 

FOUNDATION— foundation,  ground,  ba^is 

FOUNTAIN— spring,  fountain,  source 

FRACTION    >  -       ...       .      . 

FRACTURE  ]  '''^""''  ^"'^''''"'  '^''"=""''' 

FRAGILE— fragile,  frail,  brittle 

FRAGRANCE— smell,  scent,  odour,  perfume,  fra- 
grance   

FRAIL— fragile,  frail,  brittle 
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FRAILTY — impeifectinn,  wcaltness,  frailty  fail- 

iim,  foible 124 

FJIAJIE — frame,  temper,  temperament,  constitu- 
tion    388 

TO  FRAME— to  invent,  feign,  frame,  fabricate, 

forge 528 

FRANK — frank,  candid,   ingenuons,  free,   open, 

plain 431 

FRAUD— deceit,  fraud,  guile 523 

FRAY— quarrel,  broil,  feud,  affray  or  fray 133 

FRAUDULENT— fallacious, deceitful, fraudulent  523 

FREAK— freak,  whim 384 

FREE — communicative,  free 487 

FREE — frank,  candid,  ingenuous,  free,  open,  plain  431 

FREE— free,  exempt 242 

FREE— free,  liberal 241 

FREE— free,  familiar 241 

TO  FREE— to  free,  set  free,  deliver,  del ibsrate..  24 

FREEDOM— freedom,  liberty ^42 

FREIGHT— freiglit,  cargo,  lading,  load,  burden..  338 

TO  FREQUENT— to  frequent,  resort  to,  haunt..  494 
FREQUENTLY— commonly,  generally,  usually, 

fr(quently 323 

FREQUENTLY— often,  frequently 268 

FRESH — fiesh,  new,  novel,  recent,  modem 203 

TO  FRET— to  rub,  chafe,  fret,  gall 309 

FRETFUL — captious,   cross,    peevish,    petulant, 

fretful 315 

FRIENDLY— amicable,  friendly 378 

FRIENDSHIP— love,  frienpship 330 

PRICID— cool,  cold,  frigid 514 

FRIGHT — alarm,  terrour,  fright,  consternation..  305 

TO  PRlGHTEN—to  frighten,  intimidate 307 

FRIGHTFUL— fearful,  dreadful,  frightful,  tremen- 
dous, terrifick,  horrible,  horrid 306 

FRIVOLOUS— trifling,  trivial,  ptty,  frivolous, 

futile 457 

FROLICK—frolick,  gambol,  piank 390 

FRONT--face,  front   478 

FROWARD — awkward,  cross,  unroward,  crook- 
ed, froward,  perverse 315 

FRUGALITY — economy,  frugality,  parsimony..  IGl 

FRUITFUL— feriile,  frnitfnl,  prolilirk 341 

FRUITION— enjoyment,  fruition,  gratification...  383 

FRUITLESS— vain,  ineffectual,  fruitless 290 

FRUSTRATE— to  defeat,  foil,  disappoint,  frus- 
trate    143 

TO  FULFIL— to  execute,  fulfil,  perform 289 

TO  FULFIL— to  fulfil,  accomplish,  realize 289 

TO  FULFIL— to  keep,  observe,  fulfil 2S9 

FULLY— largely,  copiously,  fully 342 

FULNESS— fulness,  plenitude 341 

FUNCTION— office,  place,  charge,  function 332 

FUNERAL— funeral,  obsequies 84 

FURIOUS — violent,  furious,  boisterous,  impetu- 
ous, vehement 219 

FURNISH— to  provide,  procure,  furnish,  supply. .  399 
FURNITURE— goods,  furniture,  chattels,  move- 
ables, effects 339 

FURY — madness,  phreiisy,  rage,  fury 281 

FURY — anger,  choler,  rage,  fury 119 

FUTILE— trifling,  trivial,  frivolous,  futile 457 

GAIN— gain,  profit,  emolument,  lucre 397 
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TO  GAIN — to  get,  gain,  obtain,  procure 3'JG 

TO  G.AIN — to  acquire,  obtain,  gain,  wm,  earn...  3'JG 

GAIT — carriage,  gait,  walk 192 

GALE— breeze,  gale,  blast,  gust,  storm,  tempest, 

hurricane 353 

TO  GALL— to  rub,  chafe,  fret,  gall 309 

GALLANT,  vide  GALLANTRY. 

GALLANT— gallant,  beau,  spark 3S1 

GALLANTRY — bravery,  courage,   valour,   gal- 
lantry    139 

GAMBOL— frolick,  gambol,  prank 390 

GAME— play,  game,  sport 384 

GANG — band,  company,  crew,  gang 492 

I  GAP — breach,  break,  gap,  chasm 501 

I  TO  GAPE— to  gape,  stare,  gaze 479 

I  GARRULOUS— talkative,  loquacious,  garrulous.  460 

TO  GASP— to  palpitaie,  flutter,  pant,  gasp 305 

TO  GATHER— to  gather,  collect 234 

GAI'DY — showy,  gaudy,  gay  453 

GAY — cheerful,  merry,  sprightly,  gay 389 

GAY — showy,  gaudy,  gay 453 

TO  GAZE— to  gape,  stare,  gaze 479 

GENDER— gender,  sex 514 

GENERA L— general,  universal 323 

GENERALLY — commonly, generally,  frequently, 

usually 323 

GENERATION— generation,  age 270 

GENERATION — race,  generation,  breed 497 

GENEROUS— beneficient,  bountiful,  bounteous, 

munificent,  generous,  liberal 165 

GENIUS— iutelltcl,  genius,  talent 67 

GENIUS— taste,  genius 70 

GENTEEL— polite,  polished,  refined,  genteel 199 

GENTILE — gentile,  heathen,  pagan 495 

GENTLE— gentle,  tame 360 

GENTLE— soft,  mild,  gentle,  meek 359 

GENUINE — intrinsicU,  real,  genuine,  native 437 

action,  gesture,  gesticula- 
tion,   posture,    attitude, 

position 

TO  GET — to  get,  gain,  obtain,  procure 

GH A STLY— hide(jus,  ghastly, gi im,  grisly 

GHOST — vision,    apparition,  phantom,   spectre, 

ghost 

GHOSTLY— spirituous,  spirited,  spiritual,  ghostly 

TO  GIBE — to  scoff,  gibe,  jeer,  sneer 

GIDDINESS- lightness,  levity,  flightiiiess,  volati- 
lity, giddiness 

GIFT — gift,  present,  donation,  benefaction 

GIFT— gift,  endowment,  talent 

TO  GIVE^to  give,  grant,  bestow,  allow 

TO  GIVE— to  give,  afford,  spare. 

TO  GIVE — to  give,  present,  offer,  exhibit 

TO  GIVE  UP — to   give  up,  deliver,   surrender, 

yield,  cede,  concede 

TO  GIVE  UP — togiveup,  abandon,  resign,  forego 

GLAD— glad,  pleased,  joyful,  cheerful 

GLADNESS— joy,  gladness,  mirth 

TO  GLANCE  AT— to  glance  at,  allude  to 

GLANCE— look,  glance 

GLANCE — glimpse,  glance  ...    

GLARE — flame,  blaze,  flash,  flare,  glare 

TO  GLARE — to  shine,  glitter,  glare,  sparkle,  ra- 
diate   
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GLARING— glaring,  barefaced     47G 

GLEAM— gleam,  gliimiier,  ray,  beam 476 

TO  GLlUh>— to  slip,  slide,  glide 303 

GLIJLMER— gleam,  glimmer,  ray,  beam 476 

GLIMPSE— glimpse,  glance 327 

TO  GLITTER— 10  sliine,  glilter,  glare,  sparkle, 

radiate 476 

GLOBE- circle,  spliere,  orb,  globe 175 

GLOBE— globe,  ball 500 

GLOOM— gloom,  heaviness 410 

GLOOMY— dull,  gloomy,  sad,  dismal 410 

GLOOMY — gloomy,  sullen,  morose,  splenelick. . .  411 

GLORY— glory,  honour 429 

TO  GLORY— 10  glory,  boast,  vaunt 526 

TO  GLOSri — to  gloss,  varnish,  palliate 515 

GLOSSARY— dictionary,  lexicon,  glossary,  vo- 
cabulary, nomenclature 404 

GLOW— fire,  heat.,  warmth,  glow 475 

TO  G  LUT— to  satisfy,  satiate,  glut,  cloy 383 

GODLIKE— godlike,  divine,  heavenly 90 

GODLY— godly,  righteous 90 

GOLD— gold,  golden 514 

GOOD — good,  goodness 397 

GOOD— good,  benefit,  advantage 397 

GOOD-HUMOUR  > 

roODNATHRF    f  S'""'"'!""*)  good-'iumour. .  388 

GOODNESS— good,  goodness 397 

GOOD  OFFICE— benefit,  service,  good  office 166 

GOODS— commodity,  goods,  merchandise,  ware  339 
GOODS — goods,  furniture,  chattels,  moveables,  ef- 
fects   339 

GOODS — goods,  possessions,  property 340 

TO  GOVERN— to  govern,  rule,  regulate 206 

GOYERNJIENT— govermuenl,  administration..  207 

GOVERNMENT— government,  constitution 207 

GRACE— grace,  favour 190 

GRACE— grace,  charm 314 

GRACEFUL— becoming,  comely,  graceful 313 

GRACEFUL— graceful,  comely,  elegant 315 

GRACIOUS — gracious,  merciful,  kind 357 

GRAND — great,  grand,  sublime 455 

GRAND— noble,  grand 454 

GRANDEUR — grandeur,  magnificence 454 

TO  GRANT- to  admit,  allow,  grant 157 

TO  GRANT— to  give,  grant,  beslovv,  allow 162 

TO  GRASP— to  lay  or  take  hold  of,  catch,  seize, 

snatch,  grasp,  gripe  237 

GRATEFUL— acceptable,  grateful,  welcome..-.  234 
GRATIFICATION— enjoyment,  fruition,  gratifi- 
cation    383 

TO  GRATIFY— to  satisfy,  i)lcase,  gratify 333 

GRATITUDE— thankfulness,  gratitude 441 

GRATUITOUS— gratuitous,  voluntary 441 

GRATUITY— gratuity,  recompense 440 

GRxWE — grave,  serious,  solemn 392 

GRAVE— sober,  grave 392 

GRAVE— grave,  tomb,  sepulchre 500 

GRAVITY— weight,  heaviness,  gravity .'569 

GREAT— great,  large,  big 349 

GREAT — great,  grand,  sublime 455 

GREATNESS — size,  magnitude,  greatness,  bulk  31.? 
GREEDINESS— avidity,  greediness,  eagerness. . .  162 

GREETING — salute,  salutatici,  greeting 461 

GRIEF -ainiclion,  grief,  sorrow 408 


GRIEVANCE— grievance,  liardship 409 

TO  GRIEVE— to  grieve,  mourn,  lament 408 

GRIEVED— sorry,  grieved,  hurt 412 

GRIM — hideous,  ghastly,  grim,  grisly 478 

TO  GRIPE— 10  lay  or  take  hold  of,  catch,  seize, 

snatch,  grasp,  gripe 237 

TO  GRIPE — to  press,  squeeze,  pinch,  gripe 309 

GRISLY — hideous,  ghastly,  grim,  grisly 478 

TO  GROAN— to  groan,  moan 410 

G ROSS— gross,  coarse 201 

GROSS— gross,  total 288 

TO  GROUND— to  found,  ground,  rest,  build 498 

GROUND— foundation,  ground,  basis 498 

GROUP — assembly,  assemblage,  group,  collection  490 

TO  GROW— to  become,  grow 240 

TO  GROW— to  increase,  grow 347 

GRUDGE — malice, rancour, spite, grudge,  pique..  381 
TO  GUARANTEE— to  guarantee,  be  securtty,  be 

responsible,  warrant 183 

GUARD — fence,  guard,  security 183 

TO  GUARD— to  guard,  defend,  watch 180 

GUARD— guard,  sentinel 180 

GUARD— guard,  guardian ISl 

TO  GUARD  AGAINST— to  guard  against,  take 

heed 181 

GUARD1.\N— guard,  guardian 181 

TO  GUESS — to  guess,  conjecture,  divine 95 

GUEST— guest,  visiter  or  visitant 491 

TO  GUIDE— to  lead,  conduct,  guide 191 

GUIDE— guide,  rule 210 

GUILE— deceit,  fraud,  guile 523 

GUILTLESS— guiltless,  innocent,  harmless 123 

GUILTY— criminal,  guilty 123 

GUISE— guise,  hahit 518 

GULF— gulf,  abyss 403 

TO  GUSH— to  flow,  stream,  gush 352 

GUST— breeze,  gale,  blast,  gust,  storm,  tempest, 

hurricane 353 

HABIT— custom,  habit 322 

HABIT— guise,  habit 518 

TO  HALE — to  draw, drag,  hauler  hale,  pull,  tug, 

pluck 303 

TO  HALLOW — todedicate, consecrate, hallow..  82 
HANDSOME— beautiful,  fine,  handsome,  pretty  313 
TO  HANKER  AFTER— to  desire,  wish,  long  for, 

lianker  after,  covet 159 

TO  HAPPEN— to  happen,  chance 171 

HAPPINESS — happiness,  felicity,  bliss,  blessed- 
ness, beatitude  394 

HAPPINESS — well-heing,  prosperity,  happiness, 

welfare 396 

H.VPP Y— happy,  fortunate 394 

HARANGUE — address,  speech,  harangue,  oration  46! 

TO  HARASS— to  distress,  harass,  perplex 407 

TO  HARASS— to  weary,  lire,  jade,  liarass 369 

HARBINGER — forerunner,  precursor,  messenger, 

harbinger 215 

HARBOUR— harbour,  haven,  port 518 

TO  HARBOUR— to  harbour,  shelter,  lodge.     ...  517 
TO  HARBOUR— to  foster,  cherisli,  harbour,  in- 
dulge   377 

HARD— hard,  firm,  solid 373 

IL\RD— hard,  hardy,  insensible,  unfeeling 374 
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HARD  -hard,  difficult,  arduous 364 

HARD  )  hard,   callous,  hardened,    obdu- 

HARDENED  \      rate 373 

HARDHEARTED—l.aid  hearted,  cruel,  unmer- 
ciful, merciless 373 

HARDIHOOD  )  audacity,  eftVontery,  hardiliood 

HARDINESS   \      or  hardiness,  boldness 140 

HARDLY— hardly,  scarcely 364 

HARDSHIP— grievance,  hardship 409 

HARDY— hard,  hardy,  insensible,  unfeeling 374 

HARM — evil  or  ill,  misfortune,  harm,  mischief. . .  405 
HARM — injury,  damage,  hurt,  harm,  mischief...  404 

HARMLESS — guiltless,  innocent,  harmless 123 

HARMLESS — unoffending,  inoffensive,  harmless  121 

HARMONY — concord,  harmony 155 

HARMONY — melody,  iiarmony,  accordance 155 

HARSH — harsh,  rough,  severe,  rigorous,  stern  . . .  382 
HARSHNESS — acrimony,  harshness,   asperity, 

tartness 383 

TO  HASTEN — to  hasten,  accelerate,  speed, espe- 

dite,  despatch 261 

TO  HASTEN— to  hasten,  hurry 261 

HASTINESS — rashness,  temerity,  hastiness,  pre- 
cipitancy   263 

HASTY— cursory,  desultory,  slight,  hasty 262 

HASTY — angry,  passionate,  hasty,  irascible 119 

TO  HATE— to  hate,  detest..... 137 

HATEFUL— hateful,  odious 137 

HATRED — aversion,  antipathy,  dislike,   hatred, 

repugnance 136 

HATRED— hatred,  enmity,  ill-will,  rancour 137 

TO  HAVE— to  have,  possess 237 

HAVEN — harbour,  haven,  port 518 

HAUGHTINESS — haughtiness,  arrogance,  dis- 
dain   101 

HAUGHTir>"ESS— pride,  haughtiness,    loftiness, 

dignity 100 

HAUanTY— haufihty,  liigh,  higli-miiided 101 

TO  HAUL — to  draw,  drag,  haul  or  hale,  pluck, 

pull,  tug 303 

TO  HAUNT— to  frequent,  resort  to,  haunt 494 

HAZARD — danger,  peril,  hazard 171 

HAZARD — chance,  hazard 170 

TO  HAZAED—to  hazard,  risk,  venture 171 

HEAD — chief,  leader,  chieftain,  head 206 

HEADSTRONG  )  obstinate,  contumacious,  stub- 

HEADY  J      born,  headstrong,  heady 209 

TO  HEAL— to  cure,  heal,  remedy 365 

HEALTHY— healthy,  wholesome,  salubrious,  sa- 
lutary   366 

HEALTHY— sound,  sane,  healthy 360 

TO  HEAP— to  heap,  pile,  accumulate,  amass 340 

TO  HEAR  )      ^ 

to  hear,  hearken,  overhear ....  422 
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TO  HEARKEN 

TO  HEARKEN— to  attend,  hearken,  listen 422 

HEARSAY — fame,  report,  rumour,  hearsay 472 

HEARTY — hearty,  warm,  sincere,  cordial 431 

HE  AT— lire,  heat,  warmth,  glow 475 

HEATHEN — gentile,  heathen,  pagan 495 

TO  HEAVE— to  lift,  heave,  hoist 354 

TO  HEAVE— to  heave,  swell 354 

HEAVENLY— celestial,  heavenly 81 

HE  AVENLY— godlike,  divine,  heavenly 90 

HEAVINESS— gloom,  heaviness 410 
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HEAVINESS — weight,  heaviness,  gravity 369 

HEAVY— heavy,  dull,  drowsy 300 

HEAVY — heavy,  burdensome,  weighty,  ponder- 
ous   370 

TO  HEED — to  alteird  to,  mind,  regard,  heed,  no- 
tice    422 

HEED— heed,  care,  attention 426 

HEEDLESS — negligent,  remiss,  careless,  thought- 
less, heedless,  inattentive 424 

TO  HEIGHTEN— to  heighten,  raise, aggravate..  325 
HEINOUS — heinous,    flagrant,   flagitious,  atro- 
cious    249 

TO  HELP — to  help,  assist,  aid,  succour,  relieve. .  364 

HERESY— heterodoxy,  heresy 93 

HERETICK — l.eretick,  scliismatick,  sectarian  or 

sectary,  dissenter,  nonconformist 92 

TO  HESITATE— to  demur,  hesitate,  pause 96 

TO  HESITATE — to  hesitate,  falter,  stammer, 

stutter 97 

TO  HESITATE— to  scruple,  hesitate,  fluctuate, 

waver 97 

HESITATION— demur,  doubt,  hesitation,  objec- 
tion      96 

HETERODOXY— heterodoxy,  heresy 93 

HIDDEN — secret,  hidden,  latent,  mysterious,  oc- 
cult  520 

TO  HIDE— to  conceal,  hide,  se(  ete 519 

TO  HIDE— to  cover,  hide 517 

HIDE— skin,  hide,  peel,  rind 518 

HIDEOUS— hideous,  ghastly,  grim,  grisly 478 

HIGH— high,  tall,  lofiy 355 

h1g2-MINDEdJ"^"=^'5^''''S'^'  high-minded...  101 
HIGH-SOUNDING— loud,  noisy,  high-sounding, 

clamorous 47J 

HILARITY — mirth,  merriment,  joviality,  jollity, 

hilarity 391 

HIND— countryman,  peasant,  swain,  hiud,  clown, 

rustick 336 

TO  HINDER— to  hinder,  prevent,  obstruct,  im- 
pede   2.58 

TO  HINDER— to  hinder,  stop 258 

TO  HINDER— to  retard,  hinder 260 

TO  HINT— to  allude,  refer,  hint,  suggest 326 

TO  HINT— to  hint,  suggest,  intimate,  insinuate. .  326 
HIRE— allowance,  stipend,  salary,  wages,  hire, 

pay 164 

HIRELING — venal,  mercenary,  hireling 339 

TO  HIT— to  beat,  liit,  strike 142 

TO  HOARD— to  treasure,  hoard 341 

TO  HOIST— to  lift,  heave,  hoist 354 

TO  HOLD— to  contain,  hold 174 

TO  HOLD— to  hold,  keep,  detain,  retain 236 

TO  HOLD— to  hold,  occupy,  possess 236 

TO  HOLD— to  hold,  support,  maintain 237 

HOLINESS— holiness,  sanctity 88 

HOLLOW— hollow,  empty 344 

HOLY — holy,  pious,  devout,  religious 89 

HOLY— holy,  sacred,  divine 89 


HOLYDAY— feast,  festival,  holyday 

HONEST— fair,  honest,  equitable,  reasonable 

HONEST— sincere,  honest,  true,  plain 

HONESTY — honesty,  uprightness,  probity,  in- 
tegrity          • 
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.  honesty,  lionour . 


HORKIBLE 
HORRID 


HONESTY  ) 

HONOUR  i 

H ONOUR— glciry,  lionour 

HONOt'R— liiinoiir,  liigniiy 

TO  HONOT'R — to  lionour,  revereiict,  respect-... 

HOPH — I. ope,  ixpeclation,  trust,  confidence 

Hl>PELKSS— di-spoiate,  liopclcss 

fearful,  dreadful,  frightful,  terrible, 
tremendous,  terrifick,  horrible, 
horrid 

HOST—army,  host 

HOSTIIjE — adverse,  initnical,  hostile,  repugnant 

HOSTILITY— enmity,  animosity,  hostility 

HOT — liol,  fiery,  burning,  ardent 

HOrSE— family,  house,  lineage,  race 

HOWEVER— however,  yet,  nevertheless,  notwith- 
standing   

HUE  —colour,  hue,  tint 

TO  HUG— to  clasp,  hug,  etnbrace 

HUGE — enormous,  huge,  immense,  vast 

HUMAN  1 .      , 

HUMANE  <^"'"^"'  """'""' 

HUMANITY — benevolence,  benignity,  humanity, 
kindness,  tenderness 

TO  HUMBLE- to  abase,  humble,  degrade,  dis- 
grace, debase 

HUMRLE— humble,  lowly,  low 

HUMBLE— humble,  modest,  submissive 

TO  HUMBLE        i  .   ,       , ,    ,       ...  ,     .         . 

^  to  humble,  humiliate,  degrade 

TO  HUMILIATE  \  '  '     ^ 

HUMIDITY- uioisltire,  humidity,  dampness 

HUMOUR — liquid,  liquor,  juice,  humour 

HUMOUR— buuiour,  temper,  mood 

HUMOUR — hninour,  caprice 

HUMOUR— wii,  humour,  satire,  irony,  burlesque 

TO  HUMOUR— to  qualify,  temper,  humour 

HUNT— hunt,  cliasc 

TO  HURL— to  cast,  throw,  hurl 

HURRICANE— breeze,  gale,  blast,  gust,  tempest, 
storm,  hurricane 

TO  HURRY— to  hasten,  hurry 

HURT — injury,  damage, hurt,  harm,  mischief.... 

HURT — sorry,  grieved,  hurt 

HURT— disadvantage,  injury,  hurt,  prejudice,  de- 
triment   

HURTFUL— hurtful,  pernicious,  noxious,  noi- 
some   

HUSBANDMAN- farmer,  husbandman,  agricul- 
turist   • 

HUSBANDRY- cultivation,  tillage,  husbandry.. 

HYPOCRITE- hypocrite,  dissembler 

UlEA — idea,  thought,  imagination 

IDEA — perception,  idea,  conception,  notion. ..... 

IDEAL— ideal,  imaginary 

IDIOM— language,  tongue,  speech,  idiom,  dialect 

IDIOT— fool,  idiot,  hullbon 

IDLE— idle,  lazy,  indolent 

IDLE— idle,  leisure,  vacant 

IDLEi — idle,  vain 

IGNOMINY— infamy,  ignominy,  opprobrium 

IGNORANT— Ignorant,  illiterate,  unlearned,  un- 
lettered   

ILL,  vide  EVIL. 
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ILL— badly,  ill 

ILLITERATE— ignorant,    illiterate,    unlearned, 
unlettered 

ILLNESS — sickness,  illness,  indisposition 

TO  ILLUMINATE  )  to  illuminate,  illumine,  en- 

TO  ILLUMINE        )      lighten 

ILLUSION — fallacy,  delusion,  illusion 

TO  ILLUSTRATE— to  explain,  illustrate,  eluci- 
date  

ILLUSTRIOUS— distinguished,  noted,  conspicu- 
ous, eminent,  illustrious 

ILLUSTRIOUS — famous,  celebrated,  renowned, 
illustrious 

ILL-WILL — hatred,  enmity,  ill-will,  rancour 

IMAGE — likeness,  picture,  image,  effigy 

I.M AGINARY— ideal,  imaginary 

IMAGINATION— fancy,  imagination 

IMAGlNATION-^idea,  tiiought,  imagination 

TO  IMAGINE — to  conceive,  apprehend,  suppose, 
imagine 

TO  IMAGINE— to  think,  suppose,  imagine,  be- 
lieve, deem 

IJIBECILITY— debility,  infirmity,  imbecility 

TO  IMITATE— to  follow,  imitate 

TO  IMITATE— to  imitate,  copy,  counterfeit 

TO  IMITATE— to  imitate,  mimick,  muck,  ape.. 

IMMATERIAL — unimportant,  insignificant,  iin- 
niaierial,  inconsiderable 

IMMATERIAL— incorporeal,  unbodied,  immate- 
rial, spiritual 

IMMEDIATELY— directly,  immediately,  instan- 
taneously, instantly 

IMMENSE — enormous,  huge,  immense,  vast 

IMMINENT — imminent,  impending,  threatening. 

IMMODERATE — excessive,  immoderate,  intem- 
perate   

IMMODEST — indecent,  immodest,  indelicate.... 

IMMODEST — immodest,  impudent,  shameless. . . 

IMMUNITY — privilege,  prerogative,  exemption, 
immunity 

TO  IMPAIR— to  impair,  injure 

TO  IMPART — to  communicate,  impart 

IMPASSABLE — impervious,    impassable,    inac- 
cessible   

TO  IMPEACH — to  accuse,  charge,  impeach,  ar 
raign 

TO  IMPEDE— to    hinder,  prevent,   impede,   ob- 
sl  rucl 

TJMPEDIMENT— difficulty,  impediment,  obstacle. 

'J'O  IMPEL — to  actuate,  impel,  induce 

TO  IMPEL — to  encourage,  animate,  incite,  impel, 
urge,  stimulate,  insligate 

IMPENDING— imminent,  impending, threatening 

IJIPERATIVE — command'iiig,  imperative,  ini|re- 
rious,  authoritative 

IMPERFECTION— imperfection,     defect,    fault, 
vice 

IMPERFECTION— imperfcclion,  weakness,  fail- 
ing, I'railty,  foible -..I 

IMPERIOUS— commanding,  imperative,  iniperi 
ous,  authoritative 

IMPERIOUS— imperious,  lotdly,  overbearing,  do- 
mineering  

IMPERTINENT,  vide  PERTINENT. 
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IMPERTINENT— impertinent,  rude,  saucy,  im- 

puilenl,  insolent 200 

IMPERVIOUS — impervious,  impassable,  macces- 

silile 235 

IMPEI'UOUS — violent,  furious,  boisterous,  vehe- 

meiii,  impetuous 219 

IMPIOU.S — irreligious,  profane,  impious 92 

IMPLACABLE— implacal)le,  unrelenting,  relent- 
less;, inexorable 381 

TO  IMPLANT— to    inipluiit,   ingraft,   inculcate, 

instil,  liifuse 449 

TO  IMPLICATE— to  implicate,  involve 218 

TO  IMPLORE— to  beg,  beseech,  solicit,  entreat, 

supplicate,  implore,  crave 158 

TO  IMPLY— to  denote,  signify,  imply 450 

IMPOR'l' — signification,    meaning,    sense,     im- 
port   ■f.'5C 

IMPORTANCE — sistiification,  avail,  importance, 

consequence,  vveiylit,  moment 456 

IMPORTUNATE — pressing,    importunate,    ur- 

^^^'!t 158 

IMPORTUNITY— solicitation,  impo'tunity 158 

TO  IMPOSE  UPON— to  deceive,  delude,  impose 

u  pon , 522 

IMPOST— tax,  duty,  custom,  impost,  toll,  tribute, 

coiitrihiiti(m 16(j 

IMPOSTOR — deceiver,  impostor 522 

IMPRECATION — malediction,  curse,  execration, 

imprecation,  anathema 82 

TO  IMPRESS — to  impiim,  impress,  engrave....  450 
IMPRESSION— mark,  print,  impression,  stamp..  446 
TO  IMPRINT — to  imprint,  impress,  engrave....  450 
IMPRISONM ENT— confinement,  imprisonment, 

captivity j7g 

TO  LMPROPRIATE—toappropriate,  impropriate  231 
TO  IMPROVE— to  amend,  correct,  reform,  rec- 
tify, emend,  improve,  mend,  better 201 

IMPROVEMENT— progress,  improvement,  profi- 
ciency    204 

IMPUDENCE — assurance,  impudence 415 

IMPUDENT — inunodest,  impudent,  shameless. ..  247 
IMPITDENT— impertinent,  rude,  saucy,  impudent, 

insolent 200 

TO  IMPUGN— to  impugn,  attacic j]0 

TO  IMPUTE — to  ascribe,  attribute,  impute 232 

INABILITY— inability,  disability 69 

INACCESSIBLE— impervious,  impassable,  inac- 

cessi  hie ;  _  235 

INACTIVE— inactive,  inert,  lazy,  slothful,  slug- 

sisli 298 

INADEQUATE — incapable,  insufficient,   incom- 
petent, inadequate 69 

INADVERTENCY — inadvertencj',  oversight,  in- 
attention  423 

INANIMATE— lifeless,  dead,  inanimate 356 

INANITY— vacancy,  vacuity,  inanity .344 

INATTENTION— inadvertency,  oversight,  inat- 
tention   t 423 

INATTENTIVE— negligeht,  remiss,  thoughtless, 

careless,  heedless,  inattentive 424 

INBORN  \.  ^  .,...,. 

(NBRED  f '""^'■®"''  '"ored,  mborn,  innate 73 

INCAPABLE— incapable,  insufficient,  incompe- 
>ent,  inadequate 69 
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INCESSANTLY— incessantly,  unceasingly,  unin- 
terruptedly, without  intermission 257 

INCIDENT— circumstance,  incident,  fact 172 

INCIDENT — event,  incident,  accident,  adventure, 

occurrence ,, 172 

INCIDENTAL— accidental,    incidental,    casual, 

contingent 173 

TO  INCITE— to  encourage,  animate,  incite,  im- 
pel, urge,  stimulate,  instigate 311 

TO  INCITE— to  excite,  incite,  provoke 309 

INCLINATION— attachment,  alTection,  inclina- 
tion   379 

INCLINATION— bent,  bias,  inclination,  prepos- 
session    ]59 

INCLINATION— disposition,   incliiiati..n 388 

INCLINATION— inchnalion,  tendency,  propen- 
sity, proneness jgo 

TO  INCLINE— to  lean,  incline,  bend 159 

TO  INCLUDE— to  enclose,  include ni 

TO  INCLUDE — to  comprise,  comprehend,  em- 
brace, contain,  include 174 

INCOHERENT     )  inconsistent,  incongruous,  in- 

INCONGRUOUS  J      coherent 153 

INCOMPETENT-incapable,  insufficient,  incom- 
petent, inadequate gg 

INCONSIDERABLE— unimportant,  immaterial, 

insignificant,  inconsiderable 457 

INCONSISTENT— inconsistent,  incongruous,  in- 
coherent   253 

EVCONTROVERTIBLE— indubitable,  unques- 
tionable, indisputable,  undeniable,  incontro- 
vertible, irrefragable 114 

TO  INCONVENIENCE-to  inconvenience,  an- 
noy, molest 4JY 

INCORPOREAL— incorporeal,  unbodied,  imma- 
terial, spiritual gg 

IN  COURSE— naturally,  in  course,  consequently, 

of  con  rso 072 

TO  INCREASE — to  enlarge,  increase,  extend...  348 

TO  INCREASE— to  increase,  grow 347 

INCREASE— increase,  addition,  accession,  aug- 
mentation    34^ 

INCREDULITY-unbelief,    infidelity,    incredu- 

liiy 79 

TO  INCULCATE-to  implant,  ingraH,  inculcate, 

instil,  infuse ^^g 

INCURSION— invasion,  incursion,  irruption  in- 
road  

INDECENT      ). 

INDELICATE  J  '"'"^'^ent,  immodest, indelicate. 

TO  INDICATE— to  show,  point  out,  mark,  indi- 
"'« 451 

INDICATION— mark,  sign,  note,  symptom,  token, 
indication tm 

INDIFFERENCE-indifference,  apathy,  ins'ensi- 
•'■"fy S75 

INDIFFERENT- indifltrent,    unconcerned,    re- 
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INDIGENCE— poverty,  indigence,  want,  need, 
penury g^g 

INDIGENOUS— natal,  native,  indigenous 495 

INDIGNATION— anger,  resentment,  wrath,  ire 

indignation jjg 

INDIGNITY    indignity,  insult .!!  121 
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INDISCRIMINATE— indiscriminate,    promiscu- 
ous  284 

INDISPOSITION— sicltness,  illness,  indisposition  3G7 
INDISPUTABLE— indubitable,    unquestionable, 
indisputable,  undeniable,  incontrovertible,  ir- 
refragable    114 

INDISTINCT— indistinct,  confused 283 

INDIVIDUAL— particular,  individual 252 

INDOL  ENT~idle,  lazy,  indolent 299 

INDOLENT— indolent,  supine,  listless, careless..  300 
INDUBITABLE — indubitable,  unquestionable,  in- 
disputable, undeniable,  incontrovertible,  irre- 
fragable    114 

TO  INDUCE— to  actuate,  impel,  induce 308 

TO  INDUE— to  invest,  indue  or  endue 167 

TO  INDULGE— to  foster,  cherish,  indulge,  har- 
bour   377 

INDULGENT— indulgent,  fond 378 

INDUSTRIOUS— active,  diligent,  industrious,  as- 
siduous, laborious 296 

INEFFABLE— unspeakable,    ineffable,    unutter- 
able, inexpressible 460 

INEFFECTUAL— vain,  ineffectual,  fruitless....  290 

INEaUALITY— disparity,  inequality 435 

INERT— inactive,  inert,  lazy,  slothful,  sluggish. .  298 
INEXORABLE — implacable,  unrelenting,  relent- 
less, inexorable 381 

INEXPRESSIBLE— unspealtable,  ineffable,  unut- 
terable, inexpressible 460 

INFAMOUS-  infamous,  scandalous 108 

INFAMY — infamy,  ignominy,  opprobrium 108 

INFANTINE— childish,  infantine 401 

INFATUATION— drunkenness,  infatuation,  in- 
toxication   310 

INFECTION— contagion,  infection 129 

INFERENCE— conclusion,  deduction,  inference. .     78 

INFERIOUR — second,  secondary,  inferiour 274 

INFERIOUR — subject,  subordinate,  subservient, 

inferiour 146 

INFIDELITY— unbelief,  infidelity,  incredulity..     79 
INFINITE — boundless,  unbounded,    unlimited, 

infinite 177 

INFIRM— vceak,  feeble,  infirm 368 

INFIRMITY— debility,  i^ifirmity,  imbecility 307 

INFLUENCE— credit,  favour,  influence 190 

INFLUENCE — influence,  authority,  ascendency, 

sway 180 

TO  INFORM — to  inform,  make  known,  acquaint, 

apprize 194 

TO  INFORM— to  inform,  instruct,  teach 194 

INFORMANT— informant,  informer 195 

INFORMATION— information,  intelligence,  no- 
tice, advice lOS 

INFORMER- informant,  informer 195 

INFR.'VCTION— infringement,  infraction 508 

TO  INFRINGE— to  encroach,  intrench,  intrude, 

invade,  infringe 507 

TO  INFRINGE— to  infringe,  violate,  transgress..  508 
INFRINGEMENT— infringement,  infraction  ....  508 
TO  LNFUSFi— to  implant,  ingraft,  inculcate,  in- 
stil, infuse 449 

INGENIOUS— ingenuous,  ingenious 432 

INGENUITY— ingenuity,  wit 70 

INGENUOUS— ingenuous,  Ingenious 432 
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INGENUOUS — frank,  candid,  ingenuous,  free, 

open,  plain 431 

TO  INGRAFT— to  implant,  ingraft,  inculcate,  in- 
stil, infuse  449 

TO  INGRATLVTE— to  insinuate,  ingratiate 327 

TO  INGULF — to  absorb,  swallow  up,  ingulf,  en- 
gross    509 

TO  INHABIT— to  abide,  sojourn,  dwell,  reside, 

inhabit 263 

INHERENT — inherent,  inbred,  inliorn,  innate. .. .    73 
INHUMAN — cruel,  inhuman,  barbarous,  brutal, 

savage 373 

INIMICAL— adverse,    inimical,    hostile,   repug- 
nant   133 

INIQUITOUS — wicked,  unjust,  iniquitous,  nefa- 
rious   128 

INJUNCTION— command,  order,  injunction,  pre- 
cept, mandate 185 

INJURY — disadvantage,  injury,  hurt,  detriment, 

prejudice 404 

TO  INJURE-to  impair,  injure 405 

INJURY — injury  1  damage,  hurt,  harm,  mischief. .  404 
INJURY        )......  _,- 

IN.TUSTICE  \  '"justice,  injury,  wrong 212 

INNATE — inherent,  inbred,  inborn,  innate 73 

INNOCENT— guiltless,  innocent,  harmless 123 

INOFFENSIVE — unoffending,  inoffensive,  harm- 
less  / 121 

INORDINATE- irregular,  disorderly,  inordinate, 

intemperate 284 

TO  INQUIRE — to  ask,  inquire,  question,  interro- 
gate       97 

INQUIRY— examination,  search,  inquiry,  investi- 
gation, research,  scrutiny 98 

INQUISITIVE — curious,  inquisitive,  prying  ....     99 
INROAD — invasion,  incursion,  irruption,  inroad  508 
INSANITY — derangement,  insanity,  lunacy,  mad- 
ness, mania 28J 

INSENSIBILITY— indifference,  apathy,  insensi- 
bility   375 

INSENSIBLE— Iiard,  hardy,  unfeeling,  insensible  374 

INSIDE— inside,  interiour 351 

INSIDIOUS— insidious,  treacherous 524 

INSIGHT— insight,  inspection 213 

INSIGNIFICANT — unimportant,    insignificant, 

immaterial,  inconsiderable 457 

TO  INSINUATE— to  hint,  suggest,  intimate,  in- 

siiuiate 326 

TO  INSINUATE— to  insinuate,  ingratiate 327 

INSINUATION— insinuation,  reflection 327 

INSIPID— itisipid,  dull,  flat 513 

TO  INSIST— to  insist,  persist 265 

TO  INSNARE— to  in'snare,  entrap,  entangle.  In- 
veigle   52a 

INSOLENT— impertinent,  rude,  saucy,  impudent, 

insolent 20C 

INSOIiVENCY— insolvency,  failure,  bankruptcy  125 

INSPECTION— insiglit,  inspection 213 

INSPECTION — inspection,   oversight,  superin- 

tendency 213 

TO  INSPIRE — to  animate,  inspire,  enliven, cheer. 

exhilarate 355 

INSTANCE— example,  instance 531 

INSTANT— instant,  moment 267 
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INSTANTANEOUSLY  S  ^''''"^'  """"^"'^^'^'y' 

INSTANTLY  V  '■'^'^'"'^"eou^ly,  >"- 
(      stanlly 

TO  INSTIGATE— to  encourage,  animate,  incite, 
impel,  urge,  stimulate,  instigate 

TO  INSTIL — to  implant,  ingraft,  inculcate,  instil, 
infuse 

TO  INSTITUTE— to  institute,  establish,  found, 
erect 

ro  INSTRUCT— to  inform,  instruct,  teach 

INSTRUCTION — advice,  counsel,  instruction. . . 

INSTRUCTION — education,  instruction,  breed- 
ing  

INSTRUMENT— instrument,  tool 

INSUFFICIENT— incapable,  insufficient,  incom- 
petent, inadequate 

INSULT — atTront,  insult,  outrage 

INSULT— indignity,  insult 

IN'^UPERABLE  ^  invincible,    unconquer- 

insurmountableJ     ='^"^'  '"^"Pf^"'"^.  '"- 

l_     surmountable 

INSURRECTION — insurrection,  sedition,  rebel- 
lion, revolt 

INTEGRAL — whole,  entire,  complete,  integral, 
total 

INTEGRITY— lionesty,  uprightness,  probity,  in- 
tegrity  

INTELLECT— intellect,  genius,  talent 

INTELLECT — understanding,  intellect,  intelli- 
gence   

INT  ELLECTUAL— men ta  I,  intellectual 

INTELLIGENCE — information,  notice,  advice, 
intelligence 

INTELLIGENCE — understanding,  intelligence, 
intellect .▼. 

INTEMPERATE — excessive,  immoderate,  intem- 
perate  

INTE3IPERATE— irregular,  disorderly,  inordi- 
nate, intemperate 

TO  INTEND — to  design,  purpose,  intend,  mean. . 

INTENSE  1  . 

INTENT    ( intent,  mtense 

TO  INTERCEDE— to  intercede,  interpose,  medi- 
ate, interfere,  intermeddle , 

INTERCHANGE— inlerchange,  exchange,  reci- 
procity  

INTERCOURSE — intercourse,  communication, 
connexion,  commerce 

TO  INTERDICT— to  forbid,  prohibit,  iiitcidict, 
proscribe 

INTEREST— interest,  concern 

TO  INTERFERE— to  intercede,  interpose,  medi- 
ate, interfere,  intermeddle 

INTERIOUR— inside,  interiour 

INTERLOPER— inti  uder,  interloper 

TO  INTERMEDDLE — to  intercede,  interpose, 
mediate,  interfere,  intermeddle 

INTERMEDIATE— intermediate,  intervening. . . 

INTERMENT — burial,  interment,  sepulture 

INTERMISSION— cessation,  stop,  rest,  intermis- 
sion   

TO  INTERMIT— to  subside,  abate,  intermit 

f  O  INTERPOSE— to  intercede,  interpose,  medi- 
ate, interfere,  intermeddle 
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INTERPOSITION— intervention,  interposition..  216 
TO  INTERPRET — to  explain,  expound,  niter- 

pret 45V 

TO  INTERROGATE— to  ask,  inquire,  question, 

interrogate 97 

TO  INTERRUPT— to  disturb,  interrupt 417 

INTERVAL— interval,  respite 257 

INTERVENING— intermediate,  intervening. . .  .*.  216 
INTERVENTION— inteivenlion,  interposition..  216 

INTERVIEW— meeting,  interview 494 

INTIMACY — acquaintance,  familiarity,  intimacy  105 
TO  INTIMATE— to  hint,  suggest,  intimate,  in- 
sinuate    326 

TO  INTIMIDATE— to  frighten,  intimidate 307 

INTOXICATION— intoxication,  drunkemiess,  in- 
fatuation . .  310 

TO  INTRENCH— to  encroach,  intrench,  intrude, 

invade,  infringe 507 

INTREPID— bold,  fearless, intrepid,  undaunted..  306 
INTRICACY — complexity,  complication,   intri- 
cacy    218 

INTRINSICK — intrinsick,  real,  genuine,  native. .  437 

TO  INTRODUCE— to  introduce,  present 163 

INTRODUCTORY— previous,  preliminary,  pre- 
paratory, introductory 2~4 

TO  INTRUDE— to  encroach,  intrench,  intrude, 

invade,  infringe 507 

TO  INTRUDE— to  intrude,  obtrude 509 

INTRUDEfe— intruder,  interloper 509 

TO  INTRUST— to  consign,  commit,  intrust 415 

TO  INVADE — to  encroach,  intrench,  intrude,  in- 
vade, infringe 507 

INVALID— invalid,  patient 367 

TO  INVALi6aTE— to  weaken,  enfeeble,  debili- 
tate, enervate,  invalidate 368 

INVASION — invasion,   incursion,  irruption,  in- 
road    508 

INVECTIVE— abuse,  invective 109 

TO  INVEIGH— to  declaim,  inveigh 110 

TO  INVEIGLE — to  insnare,  entrap,  entangle,  in- 
veigle   525 

TO  INVENT— to  contrive,  devise,  invent 532 

TO  INVENT— to  find  or  find  out,  discover,  invent  446 
TO  INVENT— to  invent,  feign,  frame,  fabricate, 

forge      .   528 

TO  INVERT — to  overturn,  overthrow,  subvert, 

invert,  reverse 503 

TO  INVEST — to  invest,  endue  or  endow 167 

INVESTIG.'\TION— examination,  investigation, 

inquiry,  search,  research,  scrutiny 98 

INVIDIOUS— invidious,  envious 389 

TO  INVIGORATE — to  strengthen,  invigorate, 

fortify 372 

INVINCIBLE — invincible,  unconquerable,  insu- 
perable, insurmountable 145 

TO  INVITE— to  attract,  allure,  invite,  encage...  318 

TO  INVITE — to  call,  bid,  summon,  invite 469 

TO  INUNDATE — to  overflow,  inundate,  deluge  352 

TO  INVOLVE— ;o  implicate,  involve 218 

IRASCIBLE— angry,  passionate,  hasty,  irascible  119 
IRE— anger,  resentment,  wrath,  ire,  indignation..   118 

IRKSOME— troublesome,  irksome,  vexatious 413 

IRONY— ridicule,  satire,  irony,  sarcasm 104 

IRONY— wit,  humcNr,  satire,  irony,  burlesque. . .    69 
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IRUATIONAh— inatioiial,  foolish,  absurd,  pre- 
posterous     91 

•IRREFRAGABLE— indubitable,  unquestionable, 
indisputable,  undeniable,  incontrovertible,  ir- 
refraiiable 114 

IRREGULAR— irregular,  disorderly,  inordinate, 

intemperate 284 

RRELIGIOUS— irreligious,  piofane,  impious. ...    92 

IRREPROACHABLE — blameless,  unblemished, 

irreproachable,  unspotted  or  spotless 129 

TO  IRRITATE — to  aggravate,  irritate,  pro  volte, 

exasperate,  tantalize 121 

IRRUPTION— invasion,  incursion,  irruption,  in- 
road    508 

ISSUE — effect,  consequence,  result,  issue,  event. .  290 

ISSUB; — offspring,  progeny,  issue 291 

TO  ISSUE — to  arise,  proceed,  issue,  spring,  flow, 
emanate 291 

TO  JADE— to  weary,  tire,  jade,  harass 369 

TO  JANGLE)      .       ,     .  ,  ,.,, 

TO  JAR  1      ^""^    '  •'*'''  "''■''"^'^ -^-'^ 

JAUNT — excursion,  ramble,  tour,  trip,  jaunt  ....  302 

JEALOUSY — jealousy,  envy,  suspicion 380 

TO  JEER— to  sccjff,  gibe,  jeer,  sneer 104 

TO  JEST — to  jest,  joke,  make  game,  sport 104 

JILT— coquet,  jilt 525 

JOCOSE      )  facetious,  conversable,  ples(sant,  jo- 

JOCULARi     cular,jocose 461 

JOCUND — lively,  sprightly,  vivacious,  sportive, 

merry,  jocund 389 

TO  JOIN— to  add,  join,  unite,  coalesce 518 
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KINDNESS— benefit,  favour,  kindness,  civility..  166 
KINDNESS — beni;volence,  benignity,  huniaiiily, 

kindness,  tenderness 165 

KINDRED — kindled,   relationship,  affinity,  con- 
sanguinity   497 

KINDRED— relation,  relative,  kinsman,  kindred  496 

KINGDOM— empire,  kincdom 189 

KINGLY— royal,  regal,  kiniily 189 

KINSMAN— relation,  relative,  kinsman,  kindred  496 

KNAVISH— dishonest,  knavish 430 

TO  KNOW— to  know,  be  acquainted  with 196 

KNOWLEDGE  -knowledge,    science,    learning, 
erudition 196 

LABORIOUS — active,  diligent,  industrious,  assi- 
duous, laborious 296 

LABOUR— work,  labour,  toil,  drudgery,  task 328 

TO  LABOUR- to  labour,  lake  pains  or  trouble, 

use  endeavour 328 

LABYRINTH— labyrinth,  maze 403 

TO  LACK— to  want,  need,  lack 347 

LADING— freight,  cargo,  lading,  load,  Imrden. ..  338 
TO  LAG — to  linger,  tarry,  loiter,  lag,  saunter. ...  261 

TO  LAMENT— to  complain,  lament,  regret 409 

TO  LAMENT— to  bewail,  bemoan,  lament,  de- 
plore    410 

TO  LAMENT— to  grieve,  mourn,  lament 408 

LAND— land,  country 497 

LANDSCAPE— view,  prospect,  landscape 479 

LANGUAGE— language,  tongue,   speech,  idiom, 

dialect 463 

LANGUID— faint,  languid 369 

TO  JOKE— to  jest,  joke,  make  game,  sport 104  TO  LANGUISH— to  flag,  droop,  languish,  pine. .  368 

JOLLITY      )  mirth,  merriment,  joviality,  jollity,  LARGE— great,  large,  big 349 

JOVIALITY5     hilarity 391   LARGE— large,  #lde,  broad 349 

JOURNEY— journey,  travel,  voyage 302   LARGELY— largely,  copiously,  fully 342 

JOY — pleasure,  joy,  delight,  cliarni 393 

JOY— joy,  gladness,  mirth 393 

JOYFUL— glad,  pleased,  joyful,  cheerful 393 


JUDGE— ji"'"Pi  umpire,  arbiter,  arbitrator 211 

JUDGEMENT — discernment,  penetration,  discri- 
mination, judgement 71 

JUDGEMENT— judgement,  discretion,  prudence  400 
JUDGEMENT — decision,  judgement, sentence. . .  224 

JUDGEMENT— sense,  judgement 70 

JUICE — liquid,  liquor,  juice,  humour 352 

JUST— right,  just,  proper 430 

JUSTICE— justice,  equity 212 

TO  JUSTIFY— to  apologize,  defend,  justify,  ex- 
culpate, excuse,  plead 181 

JUSTNESS— justness,  correctness 202 

JUVENILE— youthful,  juvenile, puerile 401 

KEEN— acute,  keen,  shrewd 401 

KEEN— sharp,  acute,  keen 402 

TO  KEEP— to  hohl,  keep,  detain,  retain 236 

TO  KEEP — to  keep,  preserve,  save 178 

TO  KEEP— to  keep,  observe,  fulfil 289 

KEEPING— keeping,  custody 179 

TO  KILL — to  kill,  murder,   assassinate,  slay  or 

slaughter 510 

KIND— affectionate,  kind,  fond 379 

KIND — L'racious,  merciful,  kii/d 357 

KIND— kind,  species,  sort 496 


LASSITUDE— fatigue,  weaiiness,  lassitude 369 

LAST— last,  latest,  final,  ultimate 270 

LA.'^TING — durable,  lasting,  permanent 266 

LASTLY— lastly,  at  last,  at  length 270 

LATENT— sect et,  hidden,  latent,  occult,  myste- 
rious    520 

LATEST— last,  latest,  final,  ultimate 270 

LAUDABLE — laudable,  praiseworthy,  commend- 
able   131 

TO  LAUGH  AT -to  laugh  at,  ridicule 102 

LAUGHABLE— laughahlo,  ludicrous,  ridiculous, 

comical  or  comick,  droll 103 

LAVISH — extravagant,  prodigal,  lavish,  profuse  ."142 

LAW — maxim,  precept,  rule,  law 211 

LAWFUL— lav.'ful,  legal,  Irgilimato,  licit 211 

LAX — loose,  vague,  lax,  dissolute,  licentious 256 

TO  LAY  OR  TAKE  HOLD  OF— to  lay  or  take 

hold  of,  catch,  seize,  snatch,  grasp,  gripe 237 

TO  LAY~to  lie,  lay 280 

LAZY— idle,  lazy,  indolent 299 

LAZY— inactive,  inert,  lazy,  slothful,  sluggish...  299 

TO  LEAD— to  lead,  conduct,  guide 191 

LEADER— chief,  leader, chieftain,  bead 20f 

LEAGUE— alliance,  league,  confederacy 49* 

LEAN— lean,  meagre 511 

TO  LEAN— to  lean,  incline,  bend 159 

LEARNING — knowledge,  science,  learning,  eru- 
dition   lOO 
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LEARNING— letters,  literature,  learning I!)0 

LEAV'E — leave,  liberty,  permission,  license 255 

TO  LEAVE — to  leave,  quit,  relinquish 255 

TO  LF.AVE— let,  leave,  sufler 255 

TO  LEAV^E— to  leave,  take  leave,  bid  farewell 

or  adieu 255 

TO  LEAVE  OFF— to  cease,  leave  oil;  discon- 

lin  lie,  desist 257 

LEAVINGS — leavings,  remains,  relicks 255 

LE^mMATE  \  ''^"'■"''  ''-'=="'  "'Si"'"="'^-  "^il"  ^H 

LEISURE— idle,  leisure,  vacant 299 

LENITY — clemency,  lenity,  mercy 358 

TO  LESSEN— to   abate,    lessen,    diminish,    de- 
crease    351 

TO  LET-to  let,  leave,  sufler 255 

LETHARGICK— sleepy,  drowsy,  lethargic* 300 

LETTER— ciiaracler,  letter 197 

LETTER— letter,  epistle 19G 

LETTERS— letters,  literature,  learning 196 

LEVEL— even,  smooth,  level,  plain 435 

LEVEL— flat,  level 435 

TO  LEVEL— to  aim,  point,  level 324 

LEVITY — lightness,  levity,  flighliness,  volatility, 

giddiness 390 

LEXICON— dictionary,  lexicon,  vocabulary,  glos- 
sary, nomenclature 464 

LIABLE— subject,  liable,  exposed,  obnoxious....  146 
LIBERAL — beneficent,  bountiful,  bounjeous,  mu- 
nificent, generous,  liberal 165 

LIBERAL— free,  liberal 241 

TO  LIBERATE— to  free,  set  free,  deliver,  libe- 
rate    240 

LIBERTY— fitedom,  liberty 242 

LIBERTY  ) 

"  >  leave,  permission,  liberty,  license  ..  255 

Llv^ijAotj    J 

LICENTIOUS — loose,  vague,  lax,  dissolute,  licen- 
tious    256 

LICIT— lawful,  legal,  legitimate,  licit 211 

LIE — untruth,  falsehood,  falsity,  lie 5-8 

TO  LIE— to  lie,  lay 2S0 

LIFE— animation,  life,  vivacity,  spirit 356 

LIFELESS — lifeless,  dead,  inanimate 35G 

TO  LIFT— to  lift,  heave,  hoist 354 

TO  LIFT— to  Ifft,  raise,  erect,  elevate,  exalt 354 

LIGHTNESS— ease,  easiness,  lightness,  facility. .  363 
LIGHTNESS— lightness,  levity,  flightiness,  vola- 
tility, giddiness 390 

LIKE — equal,  even,  equable,  like,  or  alike,  uni- 
form    435 

LIKENESS— likeness,  resemblance,  similarity  or 

similitude 532 

LIKENESS— likeness,  picture,  image,  effigy 532 

LIKEWISE— also,  likewise,  too 253 

LIMB — member,  limb 511 

TO  LIMIT— to  bound,  limit,  confine,  restiict,  cir- 
cumscribe    176 

ro  LIMIT— to  fix,  determine,  settle,  limit 227 

LIMIT— limit,  extent 177 

LIMIT — term,  limit,  boundary 177 

LIMITED— finite,  limited 178 

LINEAGE — family,  house,  lineage,  race ,  495 

TO  LINGER— to  linger,  tarry,  loiter,  lag,  sauiiter  261 
UaUlD— fluid,  liquid 352 
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LIQUID   ),...,.           .  .      ^ 
TjQ^jjQ. J  I  liquid,  liquor,  juice,  humour 352 

LIST — list,  roll,  catalogue,  register 468 

TO  LIST — to  enrol,  enlist  or  list,  register,  record  468 

TO  LISTEN— to  attend,  hearken,  listen 422 

LISTLESS^ndolent,  supine,  listless,  careless...  300 

LITERATURE— letters,  literature,  learning 196 

LITTLE— little,  small,  diminutive 350 

TO  LIVE— to  exist,  li\e atO 

LIVELIHOOD  S  ""^""™'"'  "^'"S'  ^"•^^i^'^"'^. 
r  T,TT,-^  <      maintenance,  support,  suste- 

LIVING  i  1       er     . 

(      nance 239 

LIVELY — lively,  sprightly,  vivacious,  sportive, 

.  merry,  jocund 389 

LIVING,  vule  LIVELIHOOD. 

LIVING— living,  benefice 239 

LOAD — freight,  cargo,  load,  lading,  burden 338 

LOAD— weight,  burden,  load 370 

TO  LOAD— to  clog,  load,  encumber 370 

LOATH — averse,  unwilling,  backward,  loath,  re- 
luctant    136 

TO  LOATH— to  abhor,  detest,  abominate,  loath  138 

LOATHING— disgust,  loathing,  nausea 120 

TO  LODGE— to  harbour,  shelter,  lodge 517 

LODGINGS— lodgings,  apartments 499 

LOFTINESS— pride,  haughtiness,  loftiness,  dig- 
nity    lOO 

LOFTY— high,  tall,  lofty 355 

TO  LOITER— to  linger,  tariy,  loiter,  lag,  saunter  261 

LONELY— alone,  solitary,  lonely 252 

TO  LONG  FOR— todesire,  long  for,  hanker  after  159 

LOOK— air,  mien,  look 193 

LOOK— look,  glance 482 

TO  LOOK— to  look,  see,  behold,  view,  eye 482 

TO  LOOK— to  look,  appear 481 

LOOKER-ON — looker-o!i,    spectator,   beholder, 

observer 482 

TO  LOOK  FOR— to  await,   wait  for,  look  for, 

expect 415 

LOOSE — loose,  vague,  lax,  dissolute,  licentious. .  256 

LOOSE— slack,  loose 256 

LOQUACIOUS— talkative,  loquacious, garrulous  460 
LORDLY — imperious,  loidly,  donjineering,  over- 
bearing    185 

LORD'S  SUPPER— Lord's  supper,  communion, 

eucbaiist,  sacrament 83 

TO  LOSE— to  lose,  miss 404 

LWfeS — loss,  damage,  detriment 404 

LOT— destiny,  fate,  lot,  doom 169 

LOTH,  vk'e  LOAITI. 

LOUD — loud,  noisy, high-sounding,  clamorous...  471 

LOVE— affection,  love .•)78 

LOVE—love,  friendship 380 

LOVELY— amiable,  lovely,  beloved 373 

LOVER- -iover,  suitor,  wooer 380 

LOVING— amorous,  loving,  fond 378 

LOW— humble,  lowly,  low 147 

LOW — low,  mean,  abject 147 

TO  LOWER— to  reduce,  lower 148 

LOWLY— humble,  lowly,  low 147 

LUCKY — fortunate,  lucky,  prosperous,  successful  395 

LUCRE— sain,  profit,  emolument,  lucre 397 

LUDICROUS— laughable,    ludicrous,  ridiculous 
eomical  or  coniick,  droll 103 
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LUNACY — derangement,  insanity,  lunacy,  mad- 

ncsg,  mania 281 

LUSTRE— luslie,  biiglitncss,  splendour,  brilliancy  474 

LUSTY— corpulent,  stout,  lusty 511 

LUXURIANT— exuberant,  luxuriant 343 


MADNESS— derangement,  insanity,  lunacy,  mad- 


ness, mania. 


281 


MADNESS— madness,  pllrensy,  rage,  fury 281 

MAGISTERIAL— magisterial,  niajestick,  stately, 

pompons,  august,  dignified 454 

MAGNIFICENCE — grandeur,  magnificence .  454 

MAGNIFICENCE — magnificence,  pomp,    splen- 
dour    453 

MAGNITUDE— size,  magnitude,  greatness,  bulk  348 
MAJESTICK — magisterial,    majestick,    stalely, 

pompous,  august,  dignified 454 

TO  MAIM — to  mutilate,  maim,  mangle 509 

MAIN — chief,  principal,  main  .  206 

TO  MAINTAIN— to  assert,  maintain,  vindicate  441 

TO  MAINTAIN— to  hold,  support,  maintain 237 

TO  MAINTAIN— to  sustain, support,maintain..  238 
MAINTENANCE— livelihood,  living,  subsistence, 

maintenance,  support,  sustenance 239 

TO  MAKE— to  make,  do,  act 294 

TO  MAKE — to  make,  form,  produce,  create 292 

TO  MAKE  GAME— to   jest,  joke,  make  game, 

sport 104 

TO  MAKE  KNOWN— to  inform,  make  known, 

acquaint,  apprize 194 

MALADY — disorder,  disease,  distemper,  malady  307 
MALEDICTION — malediction,   curse,   impreca- 
tion, execration,  anathema 82 

MALEFACTOR — criminal,  culprit,    malefactor, 

felon,  convict 123 

MALEVOLENT — malevolent,  malicious,  malig- 
nant   381 

MALICE— malice,  rancour,  spite,  grudge,  pique. .  381 
MALICIOUS     )  malevolent,    malicious,    malig- 

MALIGNANTi     nant 381 

TO  MANAGE— to  concert,  contrive,  manage... .  533 

TO  MANAGE— to  conduct,  manage,  direct 191 

MANAGEMENT — care,  charge,  management...  425 

MANAGEMENT — economy,  management 161 

MANDATE — connnand,  order,  injunction,   pre- 
cept, mandate 185 

MANFUL— manly,  manful 300 

TO  MANGLE— to  mutilate,  maim,  mangle 509 

MANIA — derangement,  insanity,  lunacy,madness, 

mania 281 

MANIFEST— apparent,  visible,  cleai ,  plain,  obvi- 
ous, evident,  manifest 478 

TO  MANIFEST— to  discover,  manifest,  de^Iar'i  444 
TO  MANIFEST — to  prove,  demonstrate,  evince, 

manifest ^ 444 

MANLY— manly,  manful 30G 

MANNER— air,  manner ..  193 

M.\NNER — custom,  habit,  manner,  practice 329 

MANNER — way,  manner,  method,  mode,  courss, 

means 275 

MANNERS— manners,  morals 193 

MARGIN — border,  edge,  rim  or  brim,  brijik,  verge, 

maigin 176 

MARINE— maritime,  marine,  naval,  nautical....  337 
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MARINER — seaman,  waterman,  sailor,  marine) . .  337 
MARITIME — maritime,  marine,  naval,  nautical.  3.37 

MARK — mark,  print,  impression,  stamp 446 

MARK — mark,  sign,  note,  symptom,  token,  indi- 
cation    4^7 

MARK — mark,  trace,  vestige,  footstep,  track  ... .  448 

MARK — mark,  badge,  stigma 448 

MARK— mark,  butt 449 

TO  MARK— to  mark,  note,  notice 450 

TO  MARK — to  show,  point  out,  mark,  indicate..  451 

MARRIAGE — marriage,  wedding,  nuptials 83 

MARRIAGE — marriage,  matrimony,  wedlock....     84 
MARTIAL— martial,  warlike,   military,  soldier- 
like    337 

MARVEL — wonder,    miracle,    marvel,    piodlgy, 

monster 403 

MASK— cloak,  mask,  veil,  bhnd 516 

MASSACRE  —carnage,  slaughter,  butchery,  mas- 
sacre   510 

MASSIVE — bulky,  massive  or  massy 348 

MASTER — possessor,  proprietor,  owner,  master. .  238 

M AT ERIAL— corporeal,  material 510 

MATERIALS— matter,  materials,  subject 325 

MATRIMONY— marriage,  matrimony,  wedlock.     84 

MATTER — matter,  materials,  subject 325 

MATURE— ripe,  mature 237 

MAXIM — axiom,  maxim,  aphorism,  apophthegm, 

saying,  adage,  proverb,  by-word,  saw 210 

MAXIM— maxim,  precept,  rule,  law 211 

MAY— may,  can 324 

iMAZE— labyrinth,  maze 403 

MEAGRE— lean,  meagre 511 

MEAN — base,  vile,  mean 148 

MEAN — conmion,  vulgar,  ordinary,  mean 323 

MEAN — low,  mean,  abject 147 

MEAN— mean,  pitiful,  sordid 411 

MEAN — mean,  medium 246 

TO  MEAN — to  design,  purpose,  mean,  intend....  533 
MEANING — signification,  meaning,  import, sense  456 
MEANS — way,  manner,  method,  mode,  course, 

means 5J75 

MECHANICK— artist,  artificer,  mechanick,  arti- 
san    336 

TO  MEDIATE— to  intercede,  interpose,  mediate, 

interfere,  intermeddle 216 

MEDIOCRITY— moderation,  mediocrity 246 

TO  MEDITATE — to  contemplate,  muse,  medi- 
tate       76 

MEDIUM — mean,  medium 246 

MEDLEY — difference,  variety,  diversity,  medley  282 

MEDLEY — mixture,  medley,  miscellany 284 

MEEK— soft,  mild,  gentle,  meek S.W 

MEET— fit,  apt,  meet 155 

MEETING — assembly,  company,  congregation, 
meeting,  parliament,  diet,  congress,  conven- 
tion, council 49( 

MEETING— meeting,  interview 494 

MELANCHOLY— dejection,  depression,  melan- 
choly    413 

MFLODY— nif  Indy,  harmony,  accordance 155 

MEMBER— member,  limb 511 

ME.MOIRS— anecdotes,  moinoirs,  cli-oniclns,  ai»- 

n.nls 460 

MEM OR.\^Lt— signal,  "leiforabl^ 474 


Page 
MEMORIAL— monument,  remembrancer,  memo- 
rial   500 

MEMORY — mfimory,  reniembiaiice,  recollection, 

reminiscence T2 

MENACE— threat,  menace 405 

TO  MEND — to  amend,  correct,  rectify,  reform, 

emend,  improve,  mend,  better 201 

MENIAIi— servant,  domestick,  menial,  drudge. . .  328 

MENTAL— mental,  intellectual 72 

TO  MENTION— to  mention,  notice 451 

MERCANTILE — mercantile,  commercial 339 

MERCENARY— hireling,  mercenary,  venal 339 

MERCHANT— trader,  merchant,  tradesman 335 

MERCHANDISE— commodity,  goods,  merchan- 
dise, ware 339 

MERCIFUL— gracious,  merciful,  kind 357 

MERCILESS — hard  hearted,  cruel,  unmerciful, 

merciless 373 

MERCY — clemency,  mercy,  lenity 358 

MERC Y— pity ,  mercy 358 

MERE— bure,  mere 250 

MERIT— desert,  merit,  worth 438 

MERRIMENT — mirth,  merriment,  joviality,  hila- 
rity, jollity 391 

MERRY — cheerful,  merry,  sprightly,  gay 389 

MERRY — lively,  sprightly,  vivacious,  sportive, 

merry,  jocund 389 

MESSAGE — mission,  message,  errand 215 

MESSENGER — forerunner,  precursor, messenger, 

harbinger 215 

TO  METAMORPHOSE — to  transfigure,  meta- 
morphose       86 

METAPHOR — figure,  metaphor,  allegory,   em- 
blem, symbol,  type 531 

METHOD— order,  method,  rule 270 

METHOD— system,  method 275 

METHOD — way,  manner,  method,  mode,  course, 

means 275 

MIEN — air,  mien,  look 193 

MIGHTY— powerful,  potent,  mighty 187 

MILD— soft,  mild,  gentle,  meek 359 

MILITARY — martial,  warlike,  military,  soldier- 
like    337 

TO  MIMICK — to  imitate,  mimick,  mock,  ape....  529 

MIND— soul,  mind 65 

TO  MIND — to  attend  to,  mind,  regard,   notice, 

heed 422 

MINDFUL — mindful,  regardful,  observant 426 

TO  MINGLE— to  mix,  mingle,  blend,  confound- .  284 
MINISTER — clergyman,  parson,  priest,  minister    85 

MINISTER— minister,  agent 215 

TO  MINISTER — to  minister,  administer,  contri- 
bute   167 

MINUTE— circumstantial,  particular,  minute 173 

MIRACLE — wonder,  miracle,  marvel,  prodigy, 

monster 403 

MIRTH— festivity,  mirth 392 

MIRTH— joy,  gladness,  mirth 393 

MIRTH — mirth,  merriment,  joviality,  jollity,  hila- 
rity   391 

MISCARRIAGES — failure,  miscarriage,  abortion..  125 
MISCELLANY — mixture,  medley,  miscellany...  284 
MISCHANCE — calamity,  disaster,    misfortune, 
mischance,  mishap 406 
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MISCHIEF— evil  or  ill,  misfortune,  harm,  mischief  405 
MISCHIEF — injury,  damage,  hurt,  harm,  mischief  404 
TO  MISCONSTRUE— to  misconstrue,  misinter- 
pret   436 

MISDEED  I  offence,  trespass,  transgres- 

misdemeanour]      ^'"n.--''en|eanour,m,s- 

J      deed,  affront 120 

misdemeanour— crime,  misdemeanour 122 

MISERABLE— unhappy,  n)iserable,  wretched...  412 
MISERLY — avaricious,  parsimonious,  niggardly  161 
MISFORTUNE— evil  or  ill,  misfortune,  mischief, 

harm 405 

MISFORTUNE  )  calamity,  disaster,  misfortune, 

MISHAP  ^      mischance,  mishap ..406 

TO  MISINTERPRET — to  misconstrue,  misin- 
terpret   458 

TO  MISS— to  lose,  miss 404 

MISSION— mission,  message,  errand 215 

MISTAKE— errour,  mistake,  blunder 126 

MISUSE— abuse,  misuse 399 

TO  MITIGATE— to  allay,  sooth,  appease,  miti- 
gate, assuage 361 

TO  MIX — to  mix,  mingle,  blend, confound 284 

MIXTURE— mixture,  medley,  miscellany 284 

TO  MOAN— to  groan,  moan 410 

MOB  ) 

>  people,  populace,  mob,  mobility  ..  49a 
JMOljlLl  1  X    \ 

TO  MOCK— to  deride,  mock,  ridicule,  rally,  banter  104 

TO  MOCK — to  imitate,  mimick,  mock,  ape 529 

MODE — way,    manner,   method,  mode,    course, 

means 275 

MODEL — copy,  model,  pattern,  specimen 530 

MODERATION— moderation,  mediocrity 246 

MODERATION — modesty,    moderation,    tempe- 
rance, sobriety 243 

MODERN — fresh,  new,  novel,  recent,  modern...  268 

MODEST— hmnble,  modest,  submissive 147 

MODEST— modest,  bashful,  diffident  148 

MODESTY — chastity,  continence,  modesty ^45 

MODESTY — modesty,  moderation,  temperance, 

sobriety 243 

MOISTURE — moisture,  humidity,  dampness  ....  515 

TO  MOLEST— to  trouble,  disturb,  molest 412 

TO  MOLEST — toinconvenience, annoy, molest..  417 
MOMENT — signification,  avail,  importance,  con- 
sequence, weight,  moment 456 

MOMENT— instant,  moment 267 

r.IONARCH — prince,  monarch,  sovereign,  poten- 
tate     188 

MONASTERY— cloister,  monastery,  convent 86 

MONEY— money,  cash 340 

MON.STER — wonder,  miracle,  marvel,  prodigy, 

monster 463 

MONSTROUS — enormous,  monstrous,  prodigious  350 
MONUMENT — monument,  reniembraueer,   me- 
morial  50C 

MOOD — humour,  temper,  mood 387 

MORALS— manners,  morals 193 

MORBID — sick,  sickly,  diseased,  morbid 367 

MOREOVER— besides,  moreover 251 

MOROSE— gloomy,  sullen,  morose,  splenetick...  411 

MORTAL— deadly,  fatal,  mortal 371 

MORTIFICATION— vexation,  chagrin,  mor'ifi 
cation ••  129 
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MOTIOX— motion,  movement 301 

MO  TIVE — cause,  inolive,  ie:ison T7 

MOTIVE— principle,  motive 213 

TO  MOULD— to  form,  fashion,  mould,  shape 293 

TO  MOUNT— to  arise   or  rise,  mount,  ascend, 

climb,  scale 30'^ 

TO  MOURN — to  grieve,  mourn,  lament 408 

MOURN  FUL— mournful,  sad 410 

TO  MOVE— to  stir,  move 301 

MOVEABLES — goods,  furniture,  moveables,  ef- 
fects    339 

MOVEMENT— motion,  movement 301 

MOVING — moving  affecling,  patlietick 301 

MULCT— fine,  mulct,  penalty,  forfeiture 204 

MULTITUDE — niullilude,  crowd,  tlirons,  swarm  494 
MUNIFICENT— beneficent,  bountiful  or  bounte- 
ous, miinllicent,  generous,  liberal 165 

TO  MURDER— to  kill,  murder,  assassinate,  slay 

or  slaughter 510 

TO  MURMUR — to  complain,  murmur,  repine  .. .  409 
TO  MUSE — to  contemplate,  meditate,  nmse 76 


NECESSITY,  NEED 346 


TO  NECESSITATE— to  conipel,  force,  ob.ifje, 

necessitate U19 

NECESSITIES— necessities,  necessaries 347 

N  EC^ESS  IT Y— occasion,  necessity 418 

NECESSITY— necessity,  need 346 

NEED — poverty, indigence,  want,  need,  penury..  346 

TO  NEED— to  want,  need,  lack .347 

NEED— necessity,  need 346 

NEEDFUL; 
NEEDY       ! 
NEF.'^RIOUS — wicked,  unjust,  iniquitous,  nefa- 
rious    128 

TO  NEGLECT— to  disiegard,  slight,  neglect 423 

TO  NEGLECT— to  neglect,  omit 423 

NEGLIGENT — negligent,  remiss,  careless,  heed- 
less, thoughtless,  inattentive 424 

TO   NEGOTIATE— to    negotiate,    treat    for   or 

about,  transact 215 

NEIGHBOURHOOD— neighbourtiood,  vicinity..  493 
NEVERTHELESS— Iwwever,  yet,  nevertheless, 

notwithstanding 051 

NEW — fresh,  new,  novel,  recent,  modern 268 

465 

203 


TO  MUSE— to  think,  reflect,  wonder,  muse 70 

TO  MUSTER— to  assemble,  muster,  collect 489  j  NEWS -news,  tidings 

MUTE — silent,  dumb,  mute,  speechless 464  i  NICE — exact,  nice,  particular 

TO  MUTILATE— to  mutilate,  maim,  mangle...  509   NICE— fine,  delicate,  nice ?.U 

MUTINOUS — tumultuous,    tuibulent,    seditions,  NIGG.\RDLY — avaricious,    miserly,   parsiuioni- 

mutinous 208  ous,  niggardly 16) 

MUTUAL— mutual,  reciprocal 334    NIGGARDLY— economical, sparing,  thrifiy,sav- 

MYSTERIOUS— dark,  obscure,  diiii,  mysterious  480  |         ing,  niggardly 161 

MYSTERIOUS— secret,    bidden,'  latent,  occult,         !  NIGH— close,  near,  nigh 285 

mysterious 520    NIGHTLY— nightly,  noclnrnal 268 

MYSTERIOUS 
MYSTICK 


'\ 


mysterious,  mystick 551) 


NIMBLE— active,  brisk,  agile,  nimble 297 


NOBLE— noble,  grand 454 

I  NOCTURNAL— nightly,  nocturnal 2C8 

N.AKED- bare,  naked,  uncovered 249  '  NOISE— noise,  cry,  outcry,  clamour 470 

TO  NAME— to  name,  call 471  [  NOISOME— hurtful,  pernicious,  noxious,  noisome  406 

NAME — name,  appellation,  title,  denomination..  471    NOISY — loud,  noisy,  hish-sounding,  clamorous. .   471 


NAME — name,  reputation,  repute,  credit 472 

TO  NAME — to  name,  denominate,  style,  entitle, 

designate,  characterize 471 

TO  NAME — to  nominate,  name 471 

TO  NAP — to  sleep,  slumber,  doze,  drowse,  nap. .  300 

NARRATION— relation,  recital,  narration 4f)C 

NARR.\TIVE— account,  narrative,  description..  467 

NARROW — contracted,  confined,  narrow J77 

NARROW— straisiht,  narrow 285 

NASTY— nasty ,  filthy,  foul 515 

NATAL — natal,  native,  indigenous 496 

NATION— people,  nation, 494 

N.^TIVE— intrinsick,  real,  genuine,  native 437 

NATIVE— natal,  native,  indigenous 496 

NATIVE 
NATURAL 

NATURALLY. — natinally,    in    course,    conse- 
quently, of  course 272 

NAVAL         1  maritime,    marine,   naval,  nauti- 

NAUTICAlI     cal 337 

NAUSEA— disgust,  loathing,  nausea 120 

NAUTICAL — marilime,    marine,    naval,    nau- 
tical   337 

NEAR— close,  near,  nigh 28.5 

NECI'.SSARIES— necessities,  necessaries 347 

NECESSARY— necessary,    expedient,    essential, 
requisite 417 


■  native,  natural 490 


NOMENCLATURE— dictionary,    lexicon,   cata- 
logue, vocabulary,  glossary,  nomenclature 464 

TO  NOMINATE— to  nominate,  name 471 

NONCONFORMIST— heretick,  schismatick,  sec- 
tarian, dissenter,  nonconformist 92 

NOTE — mark,  sign,  note, symptom,  token,  indica- 
tion    447 

NOTE — remark,  observation,  comment,  note,  an- 
notation, commentary 451 

TO  NOTE— to  mark,  note,  notice 450 

NOTED — distinguished,  conspicuous,  noted,  emi- 
nent, illustrious 473 

NOTED— noted,  notorious 473 

NOTICE — inforinalion, intelligence,  notice, a<lvice  195 
TO  NOTICE— to  attend  to,  mind,  regard,  heed, 

notice 422 

TO  NOTICE— to  mention,  notice 451 

TO  NOTICE— to  mark,  note,  notice  4.50 

TO  NOTICE- to  notice,  remark,  observe 450 

NOTION— conteptiiin,  notion 75 

NOTION — perci'plion,  idea,  conception,  notion. .     75 

NOTION — opinion,  sentiment,  notion 80 

NOTORIOUS— noted,  notorious 473 

NOT\VITIISrANDING— however,    yet,    never- 
theless, notvvillislaiiding 251 

NOVEL— faille,  tale,  novel,  romance 467 

NOVEL — fresh,  new,  novel, -recent,  modern 2Gtr 


TO  NOURISH— to  nourish,  nurture,  cherish 377 

NOXIOUS— liiirtlul,  pernicious,  noxious,  noisome  406 

NUMB— numb,  benumbed,  torpid 37a 

TO  NUMBER— to    calculate,  compute,  reckon, 

count  or  account,  number 432 

NUMERAL       ) 

NUMERICAL  >  numerous,  numeral,  numerical  252 

NUMEROUS    ) 

NUPTIALS— marriage,  weddins;,  nuptials 83 

TO  NURTURE— to  nourish,  nurture,  cherish...  377 

OBDURATE— hard,  callous,  hardened,  obdurate  373 

O'BEDIENT— dutiful,  obedient,  respectful 150 

OBEDIENT — obedient,  submissive,  obsequious. .  149 

OBJECT— aim,  object,  end 324 

OBJECT— object,  subject 325 

TO  OBJECT— to  object,  oppose 112 

TO  OBJECT  TO— to  find  fault  with,  blame,  ob- 
ject to  112 

OBJECTION— demur,  doubt,  hesitation,   objec- 

ti(m 96 

OBJECTION— objection,  difficulty,  exception...  112 

OBLATION— offering,  oblation 82 

OBLIGATION— duty,  obligation 150 

TO  OBLIGE— to  bind,  oblige,  engage 216 

TO  OBLIGE — to  compel,  oblige,  force,  necessi- 

lat<; 219 

OBLIGING— civil,  obliging,  complaisant 199 

TO  OBLITERATE— to  blot  out,  expunge,  rase 

or  erase,  efface,  cancel,  obliterate 218 

OBLIVION— forgetfniness,  oblivion 72 

OBLONG— oblong,  oval 350 

OBLOQUY — reproach,  contumely,  obloquy 108 

OBNOXIOUS— obnoxious,  offensive 146 

OBNOXIOUS- subject,   liable,  exposed,  obnox- 
ious    146  I 

OBSCURE — dark,  obscure,  dim,  mysterious 480 

TO  OBSCURE— to  eclipse,  obscure 480 

OBSEQUIES— funeral,  obsequies 84 

OBSEQUIOUS— obedient,    submissive,  obsequi-         i 

ous 149 

OBSERVANCE — form,  ceremony,  right,  observ- 
ance      83 

OBSERVANCE— observation,  observance 451 

OBSERVANT— mindful,  regardful,  observant...  426 

OBSERVATION— observation,  observance 451 

OBSERVATION— remark,  observation,  note,  an- 
notation, comment,  connnentary 451 

TO  OBSERVE— to  keep,  observe,  fulfil 289 

TO  OBSERVE— to  notice,  remark,  observe 450 

TO  OBSERVE— to  observe,  watch 483 

TO  OBSERVE— to  see,  perceive,  observe 482 

OBSERVER— looker-on,  spectator,  beholder,  ob- 
server    482 

OBSOLETE— old,  ancient,  antiquated,  antique, 

old  fashioned,  obsolete 268 

OBSTACLE— difficuliy,  impediment,  obstacle  . . .  259 
OBSTINATE— obstinate,  contumacious,   heady, 

stubborn,  headstrong 209 

TO  OBSTRUCT— to    hinder,    prevent,   impede, 

obstruct 053 

TO  OBTAIN — to  acquire,  obtain,  gain,  win,  earn  390 
TO  OBTAIN — to  get,  grin,  obtain,  procure....  ..  390 

TO  OBTRUDE— to  in.rude,  obtrude 509 
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TO  OBVIATE— to  prevent,  obviate,  predude 259 

OBVIOUS— apparent,  visible,  clear,  plain,  obvi- 
ous, evident,  manifest 478 

TO  OCCASION— to  cause,  occasion,  create 294 

OCCASION — occasion,  opportunity 418 

OCCASION— occasion,  necessity 418 

OCCASION AL— occasional,  casual 418 

OCCULT — secret,  hidden,  latent,  occult,  myste- 
rious    520 

OCCUPANCY   ) 

OCCUPATION  p'=="P=»ncy,  occupation 238 

OCCUPATION — business,    occupation,  employ- 
ment, engagement,  avocation 331 

TO  OCCUPY— to  hold,  occupy,  possess 236 

OCCURRENCE— event,  incident,  accident,  ad- 
venture, occurrence 172 

ODD — particular,  singular,  odd,  strange,  eccen- 

trick 385 

ODD— odd  uneven 436 

ODIOUS— hateful,  odious 137 

ODOUR — smell,  scent,  odour,  perfume,  fragrance  511 
OF  COURSE — naturally,  in  course,  consequently, 

of  course 272 

OFFENCE — offence,  trespass,  transgression,  mis- 
demeanour, misdeed,  affront 120 

TO  OFFEND— to  disiilcase,  offend,  vex 117 

OFFENDER— offender,  delinquent 120 

OFFENDING  )„..«.. 

OFFENSIVE  ^  offending,  offensive 1 

OFFENSIVE— obnoxious,  offensive 146 

TO  OFFER— to  give,  offer,  present,  exhibit 163 

TO  OFFER— to  offer,  bid,  tender,  propose 167 

OFFERING— offering,  oblation 82 

OFFICE— business,  office,  duty 331 

OFFICE— office,  place,  chaige,  function 332 

OFFICE— benefit,  service,  good,  office 166 

OFFICIOUS— aci  i  ve,  busy,  officious 297 

OFFSPRING- offspring,  progeny,  issue 291 

OFTEN— often,  frequently 268 

OLD— elderly,  aged,  old 269 

OLD — old,   ancient,  antique,  antiquated,  old-fa- 
shioned, obsolete 268 

OLDER— senior,  elder,  older 269 

OLD  FASHIONED,  vide  OLD. 
OLD-TIMES — formerly,  in  times  past,  old  times 
or  days  of  yore,  anciently,  or  in  ancient  times  269 

OMEN — omen,  prognostick,  presage 93 

TO  OMIT— to  neglect,  omit 423 

ON  ONE'S  GUARD— aware, on  one's  guaid,  ap- 
prized, conscious 426 

I  ONE 
ONLY 
ONSET — attack,     assault,    encouiUer,    charge, 

onset 116 

ONWARD— onward,  forward,  progressive 302 

OPAQUE— opaque,  dark 481 

OPEN — tandid,  open,  sincere 430 

OPEN — frank,  candid,  ingenuous,  free,  open,  plain  431 

OPENING — opening,  aperture,  cavity 402 

OPERATION— action,  agency,  operation 296 

OPERATION— work,  operation 328 

OPINIATED    jopiniated  or  opiniative,  conceit- 

OPINIATIVE  <     ed,  egoistical 100 

OP  1 N  ION— opinion,  sentiment,  notion 80 


I  ons,  single,  only 251 
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OPPONENT— enemy,  foe,  adversary,  opponent, 

antagonist 134 

OPPORTUNITY— occasion,  opportunity 418 

TO  OPPOSE— to  combat,  oppose 134 

rO  OPPOSE— to  contradict,  oppose,  deny 113 

TO  OPPOSE— to  object,  oppose 112 

TO  OPPOSE— to   oppose,    resist,   thwart,  witli- 

stand in 

OPPOSITE — adverse,  contrary,  opposite 135 

OPPROBRIUM— infamy,  ignominy,  opprobrium  108 
TO  OPPUGN— to  confute,  refute,  disprow,  op- 
pugn    115 

OPTION— option,  clioice 234 

OPULENCE— riclies,  wealth,  opulence,  affluence  3-10 

OR AL— verbal, vocal,  oral 46-2 

ORATION— address,  speech,  oration,  harangue. .  461 
ORATORY— elocution,  eloquence,  oratory,  rlieto- 

rick 462 

ORB — circle,  orb,  globe,  sphere 175 

TO  ORDAIN  >  to  appoint,  order,  prescribe,  or- 

TO  ORDER    )     dain 184 

OR DEIl— class,  order,  rank;  degree 276 

ORDER— command,  order,    injunction,    precept, 

mandate 185 

ORDER— direction,  order 213 

ORDER— order,  method,  rule 27C 

ORDER — succession,  series,  order 271 

to  ORDER— to  place,  dispose,  order 278 

ORDINARY — common, vulgar,  ordinary,  mean..  323 

ORIFICE- orifice,  perforation 402 

ORIGIN        )  origin,  original,  beginning,  source, 

ORIGINAL  \      rise 292 

ORIGINAL— primary,  primitive,  pristine,  origi- 
nal    274 

OSTENSIBLE— colourable,  specious,  ostensible, 

plausible,  feasible 510 

OSTENTATlON-show,  parade,  ostentation 453 

OVA  L— oblong  oval 350 

OVER— above,  over,  upon,  beyond 279 

OVERBALANCE — to    overbalance,   outweigh, 

preponderate  20C 

TO  OVERBEAR— to  overbear,  bear  down,  over- 
power, overwhelm,  subdue    144 

OVERBEARING— imperious,   lordly,   domineer- 
ing, overbearing 185 

TO  OVERCOME— to  conquer,  vanquish, subdue, 

overconii',  surmount 144 

TO  OVEIlFLf)W— to  overflow,  inundate,  deluge  352 
TO  OVEP.HEAR— to  hear,  hearken,  overhear  ..  422 
TO  OVERPOWER— to  beat,  defeat,  overpower, 

rout,  overthrow 143 

TO  OVERPOWER — to    overbear,    overpower, 

bear  down,  overwhelm,  subdue 144 

TO  OVFRUULE-ovcrrule, supersede 000 

OVERRULING — prevailing,  prevalent,  predomi- 
nant, overruling  205 

TO  OV  ERltUN  )  to  overspread,  overrun,  ra- 

TO  OVERSPREAD  J      vage 507 

OVERSIGHT — inadvertency,  inattention,  over- 
sight    423 

OVERSIGHT— inspection,  oversight,  superintend- 
ence   213 

TO  OVIORTIIROW— to  beat,  defeat,  overpower, 
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TO  OVERTHROW  1  to  overturn,  subvert,  over- 
TO  OVERTURN      J     throw,  invert,  reverse  . .  503 
TO  OVERWHELM — to  overbear,  bear  down, 

overpower,  overwhelm,  subdue 144 

TO  OVERWHELM- tooverwlielm,crush 504 

OUTCRY — noise,  cry,  outcry,  clamour 470 

TO  OUTDO— to  exceed,  excel,  surpass,  outdo  ...  273 

OUTLINES— sketch,  outlines 3.38 

TO  OUTLIVE— to  outlive,  survive 240 

OUTRAGE— aftront,  insult,  outrage 121 

OUTSIDE — show,  ouiside,  semblance,  appear- 
ance   453 

OUTWARD— outward,  external,  exteriour 351 

TO  OUTWEIGH — to  overbalance,  preponderate, 

outweigh 206 

TO  OWN — to  acknowledge,  own,  confess,  avow  442 
O  iVNER — possessor,  proprietor,  owner,  master . .  233 

PACE— pace,  step 301 

PACIFICK — peaceable,  peaceful,  pacifick 362 

TO  PACIFY — to  appease,  calm,    pacify,  quiet, 

still 361 

PAGAN — gentile,  heathen,  pagan 495 

PAIN — pain,  pang,  agdny,  anguish 407 

TO"  PAINT— to  paint,  depict,  delineate,  sketch  . .  338 

PAIR — couple,  brace,  pair 434 

PALATE— palate,  taste *...  512 

PALE— pale,  pallid,  wan 369 

TO  PALLIATE— to  extenuate,  palliate 182 

TO  PALLIATE— to  gloss,  varnish,  palliate 515 

PALLID— pale,  pallid,  wan 369 

TO  PALPITATE — to    palpitate,   flutter,   pant, 

gasp 305 

PANEGYRICK— encomium,  eulogy,  panegyrick  130 

PANG — pain,  pang,  agony,  anguish 407 

TO  PANT— to  palpitate,  flutter,  pant,  gasp 305 

PARABLE— parable,  a.legory 532 

PARADE— show,  parade,  ostentation 453 

PARASITE— flatterer,  sycophant,  parasite 526 

TO  PARDON— to  excuse,  pardon 182 

TO  PARDON — to  forgive,  pardon,  absolve,  remit    87 

PARDONABLE— venial,  pardonable 182 

TO  PARE— to  peel,  pare 518 

PARLIAMENT — assembly,  company,  meeting, 
congregation,  parliament,  diet,  congress,  con- 
vention, synod,  convocation,  council 490 

PARSIMOx\IOUS— avaricious,  miserly,  parsimo- 
nious, niggardly ICl 

PARSIMONY— economy,  frugality,  parsimony  ..   161 
PARSON — clergyitran,  parsorr,  priest,  iirinister. ..     85 

PART— part,  division, portion,  share 485 

PART — part,  piece,  patch 486 

TO  PART— to  divide,  separate,  part 484 

TO  PARTAKE  )  to  partake,  share,  partici- 

TO  PARTICIPATE  5     pate 486 

PARTICULAR— circumstantial,  nunutc,  particu- 
lar      173 

PARTICULAR— exact,    nice,    particular,   puitt- 

tual 203 

PARTICULAR— particular,  singular,  eccentrick, 

odd,  strange 385 

PARTICI'LAR— particular,  individual 252 

P  MiTlCI^LAR— peculiar,  apiiropiiale,  particular  231 


rout,  overthrow. 


143    PARTICULAR— special,  specifick,  particular  ...  252 
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PARTICULARLY— espect  ally,  particularly,  prin- 

cipally ,  cliietly 206 

PARTISAN— follower,  adherent,  partisan 419 

PARTNER — colleague,  partner,  coadjutor,  assist- 
ant   491 

PARTNERSHIP — association,  society,  company, 

partnership 488 

PARTY— taction,  party 209 

PASSAGE — course,  race,  passage 275 

PASSIONATE — angry,  passionate,  hasty,  irasci- 
ble   119 

PASSIVE— passive,  submissive 149 

PASSIVE— patient,  passive 149 

PASTIME — amusement,  entertainment,  diversion, 

sport,  recreation,  pastune 391 

PATCH— part,  piece,  patch 486 

PATHETICK— moving,  affecting,  pathetick 301 

PATIENCE — patience,  endurance,  resignation. . .  149 

PATIENT— patient,  passive 149 

PATIENT— invalid,  patient 367 

PAUPER— poor,  pauper 347 

TO  PAUSE— to  demur,  hesitate,  pause 90 

PAY — allowance,   stipend,   salary,   wages,   hire, 

pay 164 

PEACE — peace,  quiet,  calm,  tranquillity 361 

PEACEABLE  )              ^,               ,            .^  , 
PPAPFFIII      >  peaceable,  peaceful,  pactfick 362 

PEASANT — countryman,  peasant,  swain,  hind, 

rustick  clown 336 

PECULIAR — peculiar,  appropriate,  particular...  231 

PEEL— skin,  hide,  peel,  rind 518 

TO  PEEL— to  peel,  pare 518 

PEEVISH — captious,   cross,   peevish,   petulant, 

freful 315 

PELLUCID— pellucid,  transparent 477 

PENALTY— fine,  penalty,  nmlct,  forfeiture 204 

TO  PENETRATE— to  penetrate,  pierce,  perfo- 
rate, bore 4(S 

PEN  ETR ATION — discernment,  discrimination, 

penetration 71 

PENETRATION — penetratio.i,  acuteness,  saga- 
city   401 

PENITENCE — repentance,  penitence,  contrition, 

compunction,  remorse 88 

PENMAN— v/riter,  penman,  scribe 336 

PENURIOUS — economical,  saving,  sparing,  penu- 
rious, thrifty,  niggardly 161 

PENURY — poverty,    indigence,  want,    penury, 

need 340 

PEOPLE— people,  nation 494 

PEOPLE — people,  populace,  mob,  mobility 495 

PEOPLE— people,  persons,  folks 495 

TO  PERCEIVE — to   perceive,   discern,    distin-    " 

guish 483 

TO  PERCEIVE— to  see,  perceive,  observe 482 

PERCEPTION— perception,  idea,  conception,  no- 
tion       75 

PERCEPTION— sentiment,  sensation,  perception, -376 
PEREMPTORY— positive,  absolute,  peremptory- 188 

PERFECT— accomplished,  perfect 288 

PERFECT— compleie,  perfect,  finished 287 

PERFIDIOUS— faithless,  perfidious,  treacherous  524 
TO  PERFORATE— to  penetrate,  pierce,  perfc^ 
rate,  bore 402 
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PERFORATION— orifice,  perforation 402 

TO  PERFORM— to  effect,  produce,  perform 2f'9 

TO  PERFORM— to  execute,  fulfil,  perform 2^8 

PERFORMANCE — production,  work,  perform- 
ance   3-?J 

PERFORMER— actor,  player,  performer SHU 

PERFUME — smell,  scent,  odour,  fragrance,  per- 
fume    511 

PERIL — danger,  hazard,  peril 171 

PERIOD — sentence,  proposition,  period,  phrase  . .  454 
PERIOD — lime,  period,  age,  date, era, epocha....  267 

TO  PERISH— to  perish,  die,  decay 371 

TO  PERJURE— to  forswear,  perjure,  suborn....  92 
PERMANENT— durable,  lasting,  permanent ....  206 
PERMISSION — leave,  liberty,  permission,  license  Q55 
TO  PERMIT— to  admit,  allow,  permit,  tolerate, 

suffer 157 

TO  PERMIT— to  consent,  permit,  allow IfiG 

PERNICIOUS — destructive,  ruinous,  pernicious. .  504 
PERNICIOUS — hurtful,  noxious,  noisome,  perni- 
cious   406 

TO  PERPETRATE— to  perpetrate,  commit 298 

PERPETUAL— continual,  perpetual,  constant...  2C5 

TO  PERPLEX— to  distress,  harass,  perplex 407 

TO  PERPLEX— to  embarrass,  perplex,  entangle  412 
TO  PERSEVERE  )  to  continue,  persevere,  per- 
TO  PERSIST      .   j     sist,  pursue,  prosecute  ...   .264 

TO  PERSIST— to  insist,  persist 265 

PERSONS— people,  persons,  folks 495 

PERSPICUITY— clearness,  perspicuity 477 

TO  PERSUADE— to  exhort,  persuade 312 

TO  PERSUADE — to  persuade,  entice,  prevail 

upon » 313 

PERSUASION — conviction,  persuasion 79 

PERTINENT— pertinent,  relevant 327 

PERVERSE — awkward,  cross,  crooked,  unto- 
ward, froward,  perverse 315 

PEST— bane,  pest,  ruin 503 

PESTILENTIAL — contagious,  epidemical,  pesti- 
lential    129 

PETITION— prayer,  petition,  request,  entreaty, 

suit 87 

PETTY— trifling,  trivial,  petty,  frivolous,  futile  . .  457 
PETULANT — captious,   cross,   peevish,  fretful, 

petulant 315 

PHANTOM — vision,  apparition,  phantom,  ghost, 

spectre 479 

PHRASE — sentence,  proposition,  period,  phrase. .  464 
PHRASE  }  diction,  phrase,  phraseology, 

PHRASEOLOGY!!     style 463 

PHRENSY — madne.ss,  phrensy,  rage,  fury 281 

TO  PICK— to  choose,  pick,  select 234 

PICTURE— likeness,  picture,  image,  effigy 532 

TO  PICTURE,  vide  TO  PAINT. 

PICTURE— picture,  print,  engraving 450 

PIECE — part,  piece,  patch 486 

TO  PIERCE— to  penetrate,  pierce,  perforate,  bore  402 

TO  PILE — heap,  pile,  accumulate,  amass 3-10 

PILLAGE — rapine,  plunder,  pillage 507 

PILLAR— pillar,  column 499 

TO  PINCH — to  press,  squeeze,  pinch,  gripe 309 

TO  PINE— to  flag,  droop,  languish,  pine 368 

PIOUS— holy,  pious,  devout,  religious 89 

PIQUE— malice,  rancour,  spite,  grudge,  pique ...  381 
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PITEOUS— piteous,  doleful,  woful,  rueful, 
piteous,  pitiable,  pitiful 


PITEOUS    ^ 
PITIABLE  >  I 
PITIKUL     } 


PITIFUL— mean,  pitiful,  sordid 

PITIFUL— conteniplible,  despicable,  pitiful 

Pri'Y — pity,  compassion 

PITY— pity,  mercy 

PLACE— office,  place,  charge,  function 

PLACE— place,  situation,  station,  position,  post.. 

PLACE— place,  spot,  site 

TO  PLACE — to  place,  ditpose,  order 

TO  PLACE— to  put,  place,  lay,  set 

PLACID — calm,  placid,  serene 

PLAIN— api  aient,  visible,  clear,  plain,  obvious, 

evident,  manifest 

PLAIN — even,  smooth,  level,  plain 

PLAIN — frank,  candid,  ingenuous,  fiee,  open, 

plain  

PLAIN — sincere,  honest,  true,  plain 

PLAUDIT — applause,  acclamation,  plaudit 

PLAUSIBLE — colourable,  specious,  ostensible, 

plausible,  feasible 

PLAY — play,  game,  sport 

PLAYER — acior,  player,  performer 

TO  PLEAD— apologize,  defend,  justify,  excuse, 

exculpate,  plead 

PLEADER— defender,  advocate,  pleader 

PLEASANT — agrt'eablc,  pleasant,  pleasing 

PLEASANT — facetious,  conversible,  pleasant,  jo 

cular,  jocose 

TO  PLEASE— to  satisfy,  please,  gratify 

PLEASED- glad,  pleased,  joyful,  cheerful 

PLEASING— agreeable,  pleasant,  pleasing 

PLEASURE— comfort,  pleasure 

PLEASURE— pleasure,  joy,  delight,  charm 

PLEDGE— dejiosite,  pledge,  security 

PLEDGE— earnest,  pledge 

PLENIPOTENTIARY— ambassador,  picnipoten 

tiary,  envoy,  deputy 

PLENITUDE- fuhu^s,  plenitude 

PLENTEOUS  )  plentiful,    plenteous,   abundant, 

PLENTIFUL  I      copious,  ample 

PLIABLE  ?  -     .,,       ,.  ,,       ,.     ,  , 

flexible,  pliable,  pliant,  su|iple 
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411    POMP — magnificence,  splendour,  pomp 453 

POMPOUS — magisterial,  niajestick,  stately,  pomp- 

358  ous,  august,  dignified 454 

TO  PONDER— to  think,  reflect,  ponder,  muse. ..    76 
.  411    PONDEROUS— heavy,  burdensome,  ponderous, 

.  102  weighty 370 

.  358    POOR— poor,  pauper 347 

.  358    POPUL.\CE— people,  populace, mob,  mobility...  495 

.  332    PORT— hat  hour,  haven,  port 518 

.  278   TO  PORTEND— to  augur,  presage,  forebode,  be- 

.278  token,  portend 94 

278    PORTION— deal,  quantity,  portion 486 

.  280    PORTION— part,  division,  portion,  share 485 

.  362    POSITION— place,  situation,  station,  position, 

,  post 278 

.  478   POSITION — action,  gesture,  gesticulation,  atti- 

.  435  tnde,  posture,  position 295 

POSITION— tenet,  position 80 

431    POSITIVE— actual,  real,  positive 298 

430    POSITIVE— confident,  dogmatical,  positive 414 

130    POSITIVE— definite,  positive 458 

POSITIVE— positive,  absolute,  peremptory  188 

516    TO  POSSESS— to  have,  possess 237 

384    TO  POSSESS— to  hold,  occupy,  possess 236 

Wt>   POSSESSIONS— goods,  possessions,  pn)])erty 340 

POSSESSOR — possessor,  proprietor,  owner,  mas- 

181  ter 238 

180    POSSIBLE— possible,  practicable,  practical 324' 

152   POST — place, situation,  station,  position,  post....  278 

POSTERIOR — subsequent,    consequent,    poste- 
461  lior 272 


333    TO  POSTPONE— to  delay,  defer,  postpone,  pro- 


PLIANT 

PLIG  H'T— situation,  condition,  state,  predicament, 

plight,  case 

PLOT — combination,  cabal,  plot,  conspiracy 

TO  PLUCK— to  draw,  drag,  haul  or  hale,  pluck, 

pnll,i"g 

PLUNDER — rapine,  plunder,  pillage 

TO  PLUNGE- to  plunge,  dive 

TO  POINT— to  aim,  point,  level 

TO  POINT  OUT— to  show,  point  out,  indicate, 

mark 

TO  POISE— to  poise,  balance 

POISON— poison,  venom 

POLISHED  1      ,.,         ,■  V  J      fi     J 

_^ i  polite,  polished,  refined,  gent(%  — 

POLITE       r  '  '  ^ 

POLITE— civil,  polite 

POLITICK     )      ,.       ,       .... 

POLITICAL  (P""""'-'^'"""'' 

TO  POI  LUTE— to  contaminate,  defile,  pollute, 

taint,  corrupt 
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'  >  possible,  practicable,  practical  324 


crastinate,  prolong,  protract,  retard 260 

POSTURE — action,  gesture,  gesticulation,    pos- 
ture, attitude,  position 295 

POTENT— powerful,  potent,  mighty 187 

POTENT.ATE — prince,  monarch,  sovereign,  po- 
tentate    18P 

POVERTY — poverty,  indigence,  want,  petuii)', 

need 346 

TO  POIIND — to  break,  bruise,  squeeze,  pound, 

crush 301 

TO  POUR— to  pour,  spill,  shed 346 

POVVI'^P.- power,  strength,  force,  authority,  do- 
minion    186 

POWERFUL— powerful,  potent,  mif;hly 187 

PRACTICABLE; 

PRACTICAL 

PR.^CTICF,- custom,  habit,  manner,  practice...  322 

TO  PRACTISE— to  e.\ercise,  practise 322 

TO  PRAISE — to  praise,  commend,  applaud,  ex- 
tol   130 

PRAISEWORTHY— commendable,  praiseworthy, 

laudable '. 131 

PRANK— frolick,  gambol,  prank 390 

TO  PRATE        1  to  babble,  chatter,  chat,  prate, 

TO  PRATTLE  S     prattle 459 

PR.\YER— prayer,    petition,    request,    entreaty, 

suit 87 

PRECARIOUS — doubtful,   dubious,    uncertain, 

precarious SC 

PRECEDENCE— priority,  precedence,  preference, 

pre  eminence 273 

PRECEDENT— example,  precedent 531 
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PRECEDING — antecedent,  preceding,  previous, 
loiegdin^,  anterior,  piior,  f'oriner 

PRECKPT—coMiniand,  order,  injunction,  precept, 
mar.date 

PRECEPT — doctrine,  precept,  principle 

PRECEPT — maxim,  precept,  rule,  law 

PRECIOUS — valuable,  precious,  costly 

PRECIPITANCY— rashness,  temerity,  hastiness, 
precipitancy 

PRECISE — accurate,  exact,  precise 

TO  PRECLUDE— to  prevent,  obviate,  preclude 

PRECURSOR — forerunner,  precursor,  messen^'er, 
Ijarbinger 

PREDICAMENT— situation, condition,  stale,  pre- 
dicament, plight,  case 

TO  PREDICT— to  foretel,  predict,  prognosticate, 
prophesy 

PREDOMINANT— prevailing,  prevalent,  over- 
ruling, prednniiaant 

PRE-EMINENCE — priority,  precedence,  pre-emi 
nence,  preference 

PREFACE— prelude,  preface 

TO  PREFER— to  choose,  prefer 

TO  PREFER — to  encourage,  advance,  promote, 
prefer,  forward 

PREFERABLE— eligible,  preferable 

PREFE«1{ENCE — priority,  precedence,  pre-emi- 
nence, preference 

PREJUDICE — bias,  prejudice,  prepossession 

PREJUDICE — disadvantage,  injury,  hurt,  detri- 
ment, prejiulice 

PRELIMINARY — previous,  preliminary,  prepara- 
tory, introductory 

PRELUDE— prelude,  preface 

TO  PREMISE— to  premise,  presume 

PREMEDITATION— foresight,  forethought,  fore- 
cast, premeditation 

TO  PREPARE— to  fit,  equip,  prepare,  qualify... 

PREPARATORY — previous,  preliminary, prepa- 
ratory, introductory 

TO  PREPONDERATE— to  overbalance,  prepon- 
derate, outweigh 

PREPOSSESSION — bias,  pre|)Ossession,  preju- 
dice   

PREPOSSESSION— bent,  bias,  inclination,  pre- 
possession   

PREPOSTEROUS — irrational,  foolish,  absurd, 
preposterous 

PREROGATIVE — privilege,  prerogative,  immu- 
nity, exemption 

PRESAGE — omen,  prerogative,  presage..*. 

TO  PRESAGE— to  aiigur,  presage,  forebode,  be- 
token, portend 

TO  PRESCRHSF- to  appoint, prescribe,  ordain. . 

TO  PRESCRIBE— to  dictate,  prescribe 

PRESCRIPTION — usage,  custom,  prescription  . . 

PRESENT — -lift,  present,  donatiim,  benefaction.. 

TO  PRESENT— to  give,  offer,  present,  exhibit... 

TO  PRESENT— to  introduce,  present 

TO  PRESERVE— to  keep,  preserve,  save 

TO  PRESERVE— to  save,  spare,  preserve,  pro- 
tect  

TO  PRESS — to  press,  squeeze,  pinch,  gripe 

PRESSING  —pressing,  urgec*,  importunate. . . . 
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TO  PRESUME— to  premise,  presume 231 

PRESUMING — presumptive,  presumiituous,  pre- 
suming    232 

PRESUMPTION — arrogance,  presumption 231 

PRESUMPTIVE      1  presumptive,  presumptuous, 

PRESUMPTUOUS  1      presuming 232 

PRETENCE— pretence,  pretension,  pretext,  ex- 
cuse   220 

TO  PREPEND— to  feign,  pretend 528 

TO  PRETEND— to  alfect,  pretend 229 

PRETENSION— pretension,  claim 229 

PRETENSION  )  pretence,  pretension,  pretext,  ex- 

PKETEXT         i      cuse 229 

PRICTTY— beautiful,  line,  handsome,  pretty 313 

PREVAILING — prevailing,    ruling,    over  ruling, 

prevalent,  predominant 205 

TO  PREVARICATE— to  e\ade,  equivocate,  pre- 
varicate   526 

TO  PREVENT— 10  hinder,  prevent,  impede,  ob- 
struct  ■  258 

TO  PREVENT— to  prevent,  anticipate 259 

TO  PREVENT— to  pievent,  obviate,  preclude...  259 

PREVIOUS antecedent,  preceding,  foregoing, 

previous,  anterior,  prior,  former 272 

PREVIOUS— previous,  preliminary,  preiiaralory, 

introductory •• .  274 

PREY— booty,  spciil,  prey 506 

PRK^E — cost,  expense,  price,  charge 136 

PRICE — value,  worth,  rale,  price 436 

PRIDE— pride,  vanity,  conceit 100 

PRIDE— pride,  haughtiness,  hjftiness,  dignity  ....   100 

PRIEST — clergyman,  parson,  priest,  minister 85 

PRIMARY     1  primary,  primitive,  pristine,  oiigi- 

PRIMITIVES     nal 274 

PRINCE — prince,  monarch,  sovereign,  potentate  188 

PRINCIPAL— chief,  principal,  main 206 

PRINCIPALLY — especially,  particularly,  princi- 
pally, chiefly 206 

PRINCIPLE— doctrine,  precept,  piiiiciple fcO 

PRINCIPLE— principle,  motive 213 

PRINT — mark,  print,  impression,  stamp 446 

PRINT— picture,  prim,  engraving 45o 

PRIOR — antecedent,  preceding,  fmegoiiig,  previ- 
ous, anterior,  prior,  former 272 

PRIORITY — priority,  precedence,  pre-eminence, 

prefeience 273 

PRISTINE — primacy,  primitive,  pristii:e,  origi- 
nal  274 

PRIVACY — privacy,  retirement,  seclusion 253 

PRIVILEGE— privilege,  prerogative,  exemption, 

immunity 22fe 

PRIVILEGE— right,  claim,  privilege 223 

PRIZE— capture,  seizure,  prize 509 

'I'O  PRIZE— to  value,  prize,  esteem 436 

PROBABILITY— chance,  probability I'd 

PROBITY— honesty,  uprightness,  integrity,  pro- 
bity  427 

TO  PROCEED-toadvance,  proceed 301 

TO  PROCEED— to  arise,  proceed,  issue,  spring, 

flow,  emanate 291 

PROCEEDING— proceeding,  transaction 333 

PROCEEDING , 

PROCESS  S ' 

PROCESSION— procession,  train,  retinue. 


\  proceeding,  process,  progress. ..  3J» 
493 
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TO  PROCFjAIM— to  announce,  proclaim,  publish, 
advertise 443 

TO  PROCLAIM— to  declare,  publish,  proclaim..  442 
PROCLAMATION— decree,  edict,  proclaiuation  443 
TO  PROCRASTINATE— 10   delay,  defer,  post- 
pone, procrastinate,  prolong,  protract,  retard..  260 

TO  PROCURE— to  get,  gain,  obtain,  procure 396 

TO  PROCURE— to    provide,    procure,    furnish, 

supply 399 

PRODIGAL — extravagant,  prodigal,  lavish,  pro- 
fuse    342 

PRODIGIOUS — enormous,  prodigious,  monstrous  350 
PRODIGY — wonder,  miracle,   marvel,    prodigy, 

monster 403 

PRODUCE — production,  produce,  product 329 

TO  PRODUCE— to  afford,  yield,  produce 330 

TO  PRODUCE— to  effect,  produce,  perform 289 

TO  PRODUCE- to  make,  form,  produce,  create  292 

PRODUCT         )        J      . 

PRODUCTION  \  Production,  produce,  product. . .  329 

PRODUCTION— production,  performance,  work  329 

PROFANE — irreligious,  profane,  impious 92 

TO  PROFESS— to  profess,  declare 442 

PROFESSION — business,  trade,  profession,  art. .  331 
PROFICIENCY — progress,  proficiency,  improve- 
ment   204 

PROFIT— advantage,  profit 398 

PROFIT— gain,   profit,  cnwlument,  lucre 397 

PROFLIGATE— profligate,  abandoned,  reprobate  249 

PROFUNDITY— depth,  profundity  350 

PROFUSE— extravagant,  prodigal,  lavish,  profuse  342 

PROFUSENESS  )        ,    .  , 

PROFUSION        \  P"'^"^'""'  profuseness 342 

PROGENITORS— forefathers,  ancestors,  progeni- 
tors  360 

PROGENY— offspring,  progeny,  issue 291 

PROGNOSTICK-omen,  presage,  prognostick ...     03 
TO  PROGNOSTICATE— to  foretel,  predict,  prog- 
nosticate, prophesy 94 

PROGRESS — proceeding,  process,  progress 333 

PROGRESS — progress,  proficiency,  improvenienl  204 
PROGRESS  )  progress,  progression,  advance, 

PROGRESSION  )      advancement 204 

PROGRESSIVE— onward,  forward,   progressive  302 
TO  PROHIBIT— to    forbid,    prohibit,    interdict, 

proscribe 223 

PROJECT-  design,  plan,  scheme,  project 534 

PROLIFICK— fertile,  fruitful,  prolifick 341 

PROLIX— dirt"usc,  prolix 464 

TO  PROLONG— to  delay,  defer,  postpone,  pro- 
crastinate, prolong,  protract,  retard 260 

PROMINENT— prominent,  conspicuous 474 

PROMISCUOUS— promiscuous,  indiscriminate..  284 

PROMISE— promise,  engagement,  word 217 

TO  PROMOTE— to  encourage,  advance,  promote, 

prefer,  forward 312 

PROMPT— dili^'piit,  expeditious,  prompt 262 

PROMPT— ready,  apt,  prompt 297 

TO  PROMULGATE— to  publisli,  promulgate,  di- 
vulge, reveal,  disclose 443 

RONEiN'ESS— inclination,  tendency,  propeniity, 

proneness 160 

TO  PRONOUNCE— to  utter,  speak,   articulate, 
pronounce   ■.      4.'i0 


»^ 


PROOF— argument,  reason,  proof 7', 

PROOF — proof,  evidence,  testimony 444 

PROOF — experience,  experiment,  trial,  proof,  test  319 

PROP— stair,  stay,  prop,  support 238 

TO  PROPAGATE— to  speed,  circulate,  propa- 
gate, disseminate 345 

PROPENSITY — inclination,  tendency,  proneness, 

propensity 160 

PROPER— right,  just,  proper 430 

PROPERTY— goods,  property,  possessions 340 

PROPERTY— quality,  properly,  attribute 232 

PROPITIOUS — favourable,  auspicious,  propitious  190 
TO  PROPHESY— to   foietel,  predict,  prophesy, 

prognosticate 94 

PROPORTION— rate,  proportion,  ratio 434 

PROPORTIOV- symmetry,  proportion 435 

PROPORTIONATE— proportionate,  commensu- 
rate, adequate 434 

TO  PROPOSE— to  offer,  bid,  tender,  propose....  167 

TO  PROPOSE— to  purpose,  propose 534 

PROPOSITION — sentence,    proposition,    period, 

phrase 464 

PROPRIETOR — possessor,    proprietor,    owner, 

master 2.38 

TO  PROROGUE— to  prorogue,  adjourn 200 

TO  PROSCRIBE— to  forbid,  prohibit,  interdict, 

proscribe 223 

TO  PROSECUTE- to  continue,  persevere,  per- 
sist, pursue,  prosecute 264 

PROSELYTE- convert,  proselyte 86 

PROSPECT — view,  survey,  prospect 479 

PROSPECT— view,  prospect,  landscape 479 

TO  PROSPER— to  flourish,  thrive,  piosper 395 

PROSPEUITY— well  being,  welfare,   prosperity, 

happiness 396 

PROSPEROUS— fortunate,     lucky,     prosperous, 

successful 395 

TO  PROTECT— to  defend,  protect,  vindicate 17} 

TO  PROTECT— to  save,  spare,  preserve,  protect  179 
TO  PROTEST— to   affirm,    asseverate,    assure, 

vouch,  aver,  protest 441 

TO  PROTRACT— to  delay,  defer,  postpone,  pro- 
crastinate, prolong,  protract,  retard 260 

TO  PROVE — to  argue,  evince,  prove '7 

TO  PROVE — to  prove,  demonstrate,  evince,  ma- 
nifest   444 

PROVERB — axiom,    maxim,    aplioiism,    apoph- 
thegm, saying,  adage,  proverb,  by -word,  saw  210 
TO  PROVIDE — to  provide,  procure,  furnish,  snp- 

piy-v 3"!> 

PROVIDEIS'CE— piovidence,  prudence 399 

PROVIDENT— careful,  cautious,  provident 425 

PROVISION— fare,  provision 513 

TO  PROVOKE— to  aggravate,  initate,  provoke, 

exasperate,  tantalize 121 

TO  PROVOKE— to    awaken,    excite,    provoke, 

rouse,  stir  up 310 

TO  PROVOKE— to  excite,  incite,  provoke 309 

PRUDENCE— judgement,  discretion,  prudence..  400 

PRUDENCE— prudence,  providence 399 

PRUDENCE- wisdom,  prudence 400 

PRUDENT         )        .     .        A     .■  ,  ono 

,„„., .,  >  prudent,  prudential 399 

PRtTDENTIALi  " 

TO  PRY— to  pry,  scrutinize,  dive  into 99 
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Pl( /LNG — curious,  prying,  inquisitive 99 

TO  PUBLISH — to  announce,  proclaim,  advertise, 

publish 443 

TO  PUBLISH— to  declare,  publish,  Broclaini...  442 
TjO  PUBLISH— to  publish,  promulgate,  divulge, 

reveal,  disclose 443 

I'UERILE— youthful,  juvenile,  puerile 401 

TO  PULL — to  draw,  drag,  haul  or  hale,  pull, 

pluck,  tug 303 

PUNCTUAL — exact,  nice,  particular,  punctual. .  203 
PUNISHMENT— correction,  discipline,    punish- 
ment   204 

PL'PIL — scholar,  disciple,  pupil 197 

TO  PURCHASE— to    buy,    purchase,    bargain, 

cheapen 335 

PURPOSE — sake,  account,  reason, purpose,  end. .  535 
TO  PURPOSE— to  design,  purpose,  intend,  mean  533 

TO  PURPOSE— to  purpose,  propose 534 

TO  PURSUE— to  follow,  pursue 271 

TO  PURSUE — to   continue,    persevere,    persist, 

pursue,  prosecut- 264 

TO  PUT— to  put,  place,  lay,  set 280 

ro  PUTREFY— to  rot,  putrefy,  corrupt 504 

TO  QUAKE — to  shake,  tremble,  shudder,  quiver, 

quake 305 

aUALIFICATION — qualification,   accomplish- 
ment   289 

aUALtFIED— competent,  fitted,  qualified J54 

TO  aUALIFY— to  fit,  equip,  prepare,  qualify. .  154 

ro  aUALIFY— to  qualify,  temper,  Imraour 388 

OF  QUALITY— of  fashion,  of  quality,  of  dis- 
tinction   474 

QUALITY— quality,  property,  attribute 232 

QUANTITY— deal,  quantity,  portion 486 

QUARREL — difierence,  dispute,  quarrel,  alterca- 
tion   

QUARREL — quarrel,  broil,  feud,  affray  or  fray. 

QUARTER — district,  region,  tract,  quarter 

QUERY 
QUESTION 

TO  QUESTION— to  doubt,  question,  dispute 
TO  QUESTION— to  ask,  inquire,  question,  inter- 
rogate       97 

QUICKNESS — quickness,    swiftness,    fleetness, 

celerity,  rapidity,  velocity 2G2 

QUIET— ease,  quiet,  rest,  repose 362 

QUIET — peace,  quiet,  calm,  tranquillity 361 

TO  QUIlfr— to  appease,  calm,  pacify,  quic«,  still  361 

TO  QUIT— to  leave,  quit,  relinquish 255 

TO  QUIVER— to  shake,  tremble,  shudder,  qui- 
ver, quake 305 

TO  QUOTE— to  cite,  quote 409 

RACE — cou rse,  race,  passage 275 

RACE — family,  house,  lineage,  race 495 

RACE — race,  generation,  breed 497 

TO  RACK— to  break,  rack,  rend,  tear 501 

RADIANCE — radiance,  brilliancy 475 

ro  RADIATE— to  shine,  glitter,  glare,  sparkle, 

radiate 470 

RAGE— anger,  choler,  rage,  fury 119 

RAGE— madness,  phrensy,  rage,  fury 281 

TO  RAISE— to  heighten,  raise,  aggravate 355 


question,  query  . 


133 

133 
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97 
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Fago 
TO  RAISE— to  lift,  raise,  erect,  elijvate,  esalt. . .  354 
TO  RALLY — to   deride,    mock,  ridicule,  rally, 

banter i03 

RAMBLE — excursion,  ramble,  tour,  trip,  jaunt.. .  302 
TO  RAMBLE — io  wander,  stroll,  ramble,  rove, 

roam,  range 126 

RANCOUR— hatred,  enmity,  ill-will,  rancour  ...  137 
RANCOUR— malice, rancour, spite,  grudge,  pique  381 

TO  RANGE— to  class,  arrange,  range 277 

TO  RANGE— to   wander,   stroll,   i amble,   rove, 

roam,  range 126 

RANK — class,  order,  rank,  degree 276 

TO  RANSO JI— to  redeem,  ransom 440 

RAPACIOUS — rapacious,  ravenous,  voracious. .  50" 
RAPIDITY— quickness,  swiftness,  fleetness,  cele 

rity,  rapidity,  velocity 262 

RAPINE— rapine,  plunder,  pillage 507 

RAPTURE — ecstasy,  rapture,  transport 318 

RARE — rare,  scarce,  singular 250 

TO  RASE — to  blot  out,  expunge,  rase  or  erase, 

efface,  cancel,  obliterate 248 

RASH — foolhardy,  adventurous,  rash 321 

RASHNESS— rashness,  temerity,  hastiness,  preci- 
pitancy  &63 

RATE — rate,  proportion,  ratio 434 

RATE — tax,  rate,  assessment 168 

RATE — value,  worth,  rate,  price .^ 436 

TO  RATE— to  estimate,  compute,  rate.'f^ 432 

RATIO — rate,  proportion,  ratio 434 

RATIONAL— rational,  reasonable 71 

RAVAGE— ravage,  desolation,  devastation 506 

TO  RAVAGE — to  overspread,  overrun,  ravage. .  507 
RAVENOUS — rapacious,  ravenous,  voracious...  507 

RAY — gleam,  glimmer,  ray,  beam 476 

TO  RAZE— to  demolish,  raze,  dismantle,  destroy  505 

TO  REACH— to  reach,  stretch,  extend 348 

READY — easy,  ready 363 

READY — ready,  apt,  prompt 297 

REAL — actual,  real,  positive 298 

REAL — intrinsick,  genuine,  real 437 

TO  REALIZE— to  fulfil,  accomplish,  realize....  289 

REALM — state,  realm,  commonwealth 189 

REASON — argument,  reason,  proof 77 

REASON — cause,  reason,  motive 77 

REASON — consideration,  reason 77 

REASON — sake,  accoimt,  reason,  purpose,  end..  535 
REASONABLE — fair,  honest,  equitable,  reason- 
able  42S 

REASONABLE— rational,  reasonable 71 

REBELLION — contumacy,  rebellion 210 

REBELLION— insurrection,   sedition,  rebellion, 

revolt 208 

TO  REBOUND— to  rebound,  reverberate,  recoil  305 
TO  REBUFF~to  refuse,  decline,  reject,  repel, 

rebuff 232 

TO  REBUKE— to  check,  chide,  reprimand,  re- 
prove, rebuke 110 

TO  RECALL  1  to  abjure,  recant,  retract,  revoke, 

TO  RECANT  S     recall 247 

TO  RECAPITULATE— to  repeat,  recite,  recapi- 
tulate, rehearse 465 

TO  RECEDE— to  recede,  retreat,  withdraw,  re- 
tire, secede 253 

RECEIPT— receipt,  reception 233 
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TO  RECEIVE— to  lake,  receive,  accept 233  |  TO  R EFUSE— to  refuse,  decline,  reject,  repel,  re- 

TO  RECEIVE— to  aiimit,  receive 2;J5 

RECENT—  fresh,  new,  novel,  recent,  modern 268 

RECEPTION- receipt,  reception 233 

RECIPROCAL— mntiial,  reciprocal 334 

RECIPROCITY— iiilercliaiige,  exchange,  rtcipro- 
cily 334 

RECITAL— relation,  recital,  narration 466 

TO  RECITE— to  repeat,  recite,  rehearse,  recapi- 
tulate   465 

TO  RECKON — to  calculate,  compute,  reckon, 
count  or  account,  number 432 

RECKONING— account,  bill,  reckoning 433 

TO  RECLAIM— to  reclaim,  reform 203 

TO  RECLINE— to  recline,  repose 36! 

TO  RECOGNISE— to  recognise,  acknowledge  ..  442 

TO  RECOIL— to  rebound,  reverberate,  recoil  ...  305 

RECOLLECTION— nieinoiy,  remembrance,  re- 
collection, reminiscence 

RECOMPENSE — compensation,  amends,  satis- 
faction, remuneration,  recimipenso,  requital. .  438 

RECOMPENSE— gratuity,  recouipense 440 

TO  RECONCILE— to  conciliate,  reconcile 153 

TO  RECORD— to  enrol,  enlist,  record, register...  468 

RECORD— record,  register,  archive 469 

TO  RECOUNT— to  relate,  recount,  describe 4GC 

TO  RECQKER — to  recover,  retrieve,  repair,  re- 


cruit  r 440 

RECOVERY— recovery,  restoration 440 

RECREATION — amusement,  entertainment,  di- 
version, sport,  recreation,  pastime 301 

TO  RECRUIT — to  recover,  t-etrieve,  repair,  re- 
cruit    440 

TO  RECTIFY— to  amend,  correct,  reform,  rectify, 

emend,  improve,  mend,  better 201 

RECTITUDE — rectitude,  uprightness 428 

TO  REDEEM- toredeem,rausom 440 

REDRESS— redress,  relief 365 

TO  REDUCE— to  reduce,  lower r 148 

REDUNDANCY — redundancy,  superfluity,  ex- 
cess    343 

TO  REEL— to  stagger,  reel,  totter 303 

TO  REFER— to  allude,  refer,  hint,  suggest 320 

TO  REFER— to  refer,  relate,  respect,  regard 320 

REFINED— polite,  polished,  refined,  genteel 1C9 

REFINEMENT — cultivation,  civilization,  refine- 
ment    108 

TO  REFLECT— lo  consider,  reflect 76 

TO   REFLECT — to  think,   reflect,  muse,  pon- 
der       '^6 

REFLECTION— insinuation,  reflection 327 

TO  REFORM — to  amend, correct,  reform,  rectify, 

emend,  improve,  mend,  better 201 

TO  REFORM— to  reclaim,  reform 203 

REFORM 
REFORMATION 

REFRACTORY— unruly,  ungovernable,   refrac- 
tory   208 

TO  REFRAIN — to  abstain,  forbear,  refrain 244 

TO  REFRESH— to  revive,  refresh,  renovate^  re- 
new     -..269 

REFUGE— asylum,  refuge,  sneiter,  retreal   ....  518 

TO  REFUSE— to  deny,  refuse -   232 

REFUSE— dregs,  sediment,  orosa,  scum,  fta.'  :t  >     515 


reform,  reformation 203 


buflf 232 

TO  REFUTE— to  coTifute,  refute,  oi)pugn,  dis- 
prove    115 

REGAL— royal,  regal,  kingly 189 

REGARD — care,  concern,  regard 425 

TO  REGARD--to  attend  to,  mind,  heed,  regard..  42i 

TO  REGARD— to  esteem,  respect,  regard 427 

TO  REGARD— to  consider,  regard 77 

TO  REGARD— to  refer,  relate,  respect,  regard...  326 
REGARDFUL— mindful,  regardful,  observant....  426 
REGARDLESS — indittiirent,    unconcerned,    re- 
gardless   375 

REGIMEN— food,  diet,  regimen 514 

REGION— district,  region,  quarter  — 498 

TO  REGISTER— to  enrol,  enlist,  record,  register  468 

REGISTER — record,  register,  archive 469 

REGISTER— list,  roll,  catalogue,  register 468 

TO  REGRET— to  complain,  lament,  regret 409 

TO  REGULATE— to  direct,  dispose,  regulate. . .   Ifl 

TO  REGULATE— to  govern,  rule,  regulate 206 

TO  REHEARSE— to  repeat,  recite,  rehearse,  re- 
capitulate    465 

REIGN — empire,  reign,  dominion 187 

TO  REJECT — to  refuse,  decline,  reject,  repel,  re- 
buff   232 

REJOINDER — answer,  reply,  rejoinder,  response  460 
TO  RELATE— to  refer,  relate,  respect,  regard...  326 

TO  RELATE— to  relate,  recount,  descrilie 466 

RELATED— connected,  related 419 

R  EL ATION— relation,  recital,  narration 466 

RELATION  )  relation,  relative,    kindred,   kins- 

RELATIVE  \     man 496 

RELATIONSHIP— kindred,  relationship,  a.linity, 

consanguinity 49? 

TO  RELAX— to  relax,  remit 256 

RELENTLESS— implacable,  unrelenting,  relent- 
less, inexorable 381 

RELEVANT— pertinent,  relevant 327 

RELIANCE — dependence,  reliance 416 

RELICKS— leavings,  remains,  reliclcs....- 255 

RELIEF— redress,  relief 365 

TO  RELIEVE— to  alleviate,  relieve 361 

TO  RELIEVE- to  help,  assist,  aid,  succour,  re- 
lieve   364 

RELIGIOUS — holy,  pious,  devout,  religious 89 

TO  RELINQUISH— to  abandon,  desert,  forsake, 

relinquish ^ 243 

TO  RELINaUISH— to  leave,  quit,  relinquisli  ..  255 

RELISH— taste,  flavour,  relish,  savour 512 

RELUCTANT— averse,  imwilling,  backward,  re- 
luctant, loath 136 

TO  REMAIN — to  continue,  remain,  stay 263 

REMAINDER — rest,  remainder,  remnant,  resi- 
due    270 

REMAINS — leavings,  remains,  relicks 25f 

REMARK — remark,  observation,  conunent,  note, 

annntritinn,  commentary 451 

REMARKABLE— extraordinary,  remarkable  ...  451 

TO  REM  A  RK— to  notice,  remark,  observe 450 

TO  REMEDY— to  cure,  heal,  remedy 365 

REMEDY— cure,  remedy 365 

REMEMBRANCE- memory,  remembrance,  re- 
collection, reminiscence 78 
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REMEMBRANCER— monument,  memorial,  re- 
membrancer    500 

REIMINISCENCE — memory,  remembrance,  recol- 
leclion,  reminiscence 72 

REMISS— nei^ligent,  remiss,  careless,  tlioughtless, 


li 


REPUGNANCE — aversion,    antipailiy,    dislike, 

liatred,  repugnance 136 

REPUTATION— cliaracler,  rcpulatiiin 472 

REPUTATION— fame,  reputation,  renown 475; 

REPUTATION  )  name,    reputation,    credit,    re- 


Iieedless,  inattentive 424    REPUTE 


)  name,    re 
)      pute . . 


472 


TO  REMIT — to  forgive,  pardon,  absolve,  remit. .    87 

TO  REMIT— to  relax,  remit 256 

REMNANT — rest,  remainder,  remnant,  residue..  270 

TO  REMONSTRATE — to  expostulate,  remon- 
strate    451) 

REMORSE — repentance,   penitence,    contrition, 

compunction,  remorse 87 

REMOTE— distant,  far,  remote 286 

REMUNERATION— compensation,  satisfaction, 
aineuds,  remuneration,  recompense,  requital, 
reward > 438 

TO  REND— to  break,  raclt. rend,  tear 501 

TO  RENEW         )  to  revive,  refresh,  renovate, 

TO  RENOVATE  \      renew 269 

TO  RENOUNCE — to  abandon,  resign,  renounce, 
abdicate 243 

RENOWN — fame,  reputation,  renown  ...   472 

RENOWNED — famous,  celebrated,  renowned,  il- 
lustrious   473 

TO  REPAIR — to  recover,  retrieve,  repair,  recruit  440 

REPARATION — restoration,  restitution,  repara- 
tion, amends  439 

REPARTEE— retort,  repartee 461 

TO  R EPA Y— to  restore,  return,  repay 439 

TO  REPEAL — to  abolish,  abrogate,  repeal,  annul, 
revoke,  cancel 247 

rO  REPEAT — to  repeat,  recite,  rehearse,  recapi- 
tulate   465 

rO  REPEL— to  refuse,  decline,  reject,  repel,  rebuff  232 

REPENTANCE — repentance,  penitence,  contri- 
tion, compunction,  remorse 88 

REPETITION— repetition,  tautology 4C6 

rO  REPINE — to  complain,  murmur,  repine 409 

REPLY — answer,  reply,  rejoinder,  response 460 

REPORT— fame,  report,  rumour,  hearsay 472  J  RESOLUTION 

REPOSE — ease,  quiet,  rest,  repose 362 

rO  REFOSE—to  recline,  repose 363 

REPREHENSION— reprehension,  reproof 110 

REPRESENTATION— show,  exhibition,  repre- 
sentation, sight,  spectacle 452 

TO  REPRESS— to  repress,  restrain,  suppress....  221 

REPRIEVE— reprieve,  respite 257 

TO  REPRIMAND— to  check,  chide,  reprimand, 

reprove,  rebuke 110 

REPRISAL — retaliation,  reprisal 440 

REPROACH — discredit,  reproach,  scandal,  dis- 
grace    107 

REPROACH— reproach,  contumely,  obloquy 108 

TO  REPROACH— to  blame,  reprove,  reproach, 

upbraid,  cerrsure,  condemn 110 

REPROACHFUL— reproacliful,  abusive,  scurri- 
lous    109 

REPROBATE — profligate,  abandoned,  repro- 
bate   249 

TO  REPROBATE— to  reprobate,  condemn 109 

REPROOF— reprehension,  reproof 110 

TO  REPROVE— to  check,  chide,  reprimand,  re- 
prove, rebuke 110 
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REQUEST — prayer,  petition,  request,  entreaty, 

suit .' 87 

TO  REaUEST—to  ask,  beg,  request 157 

TO  REaUIRE— to  demand,  require 228 

REQUISITE — necessary,  expedient,  essential,  re- 
quisite  417 

REQUITAL — compensation,  satisfaction,  amends, 
remuneration,  recompense,  requital,  reward. .  438 

REQUITAL— retribution,  requital 440 

TO  RESCUE— to  deliver,  rescue,  save 240 

RESEARCH — examination,  search,  inquiry,  re- 
search, investigation,  scrutiny 98 

RESEMBLANCE — likeness,  resemblance,  simi- 
larity or  similitude 532 

RESENTFUL— resentful,  revengeful,  vindictive  119 
RESENTMENT— anger,  resentment,  wrath,  ire, 

indignation 118 

RESERVATION  ) 

RESERVE  I '"'''"''  reservation 178 

TO  RESERVE— to  reserve,  retain 178 

TO  RESIDE— to  abide,  sojourn,  dwMl,  reside,  in- 
habit   263 

RESIDUE — rest,  remainder,  remnant,  residue...  270 

TO  RESIGN — to  abandon,  resign,  renounce,  ab- 
dicate    213 

TO  RESIGN— to  give  up,  abandon,  forego,  re- 
sign    242 

RESIGNATION — patience,  endurance,  resigna- 
tion    149 

TO  RESIST— to  oppose,  withstand,  tliwart,  re- 
sist  y 115 

TO  RESOLVE-^to  determine,  resolve 223 

TO  RESOLVE— to  solve,  resolve 224 

RESOLUTE— decided,  determined,  resolute 224 

courage,  fortitude,  resolution...  140 
TO  RESORT  TO— to  frequent,  haunt,  resort  to..  494 

RESOURCE— expedient,  resource 535 

TO  RESPECT— to  esteem,  respect,  regard 427 

TO  RESPECT— to  honour,  reverence,  respect. . .  427 
TO  RESPECT— to  refer,  relate,  respect,  regard..  326 
RESPECTFUL— dutiful,  obedient,  respectful....  150 

RESPITE— interval,  respite 257 

RESPITE— reprieve,  respite 257 

RESPONSE — ansvi'er,  reply,  rejoinder,  response  4C0 
RESPONSIBLE — answerable,    responsible,    ac- 
countable, amenable 183 

REST — cessation,  stop,  rest,  intermission 257 

REST — ease,  quiet,  rest,  repose 362 

REST— rest,  remainder,  remnant,  resrdue 270 

TO  REST— to  found,  ground,  rest,  build 498 

TO  REST— to  sland,  stop,  rest,  stagnate 253 

RESTITUTION    )  restoration,  restitution,  repa- 

RESTORATION  f     ration,  amends 439 

RESTORATION— recovery,  restoration 440 

TO  RESTORE— to  restore,  return,  repay 439 

TO  RESTRAIN— to  coerce,  restrain 220 

TO  RESTRAIN— to  repress,  restrain, suppress  .  Kl 
TO  RESTRAIN,  vide  RESTRICTION, 
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RESTRAINT— constraint,  restraint,  rpstriction 
TO  RESTRICT— 1(>  iMiunil,  limit,  confine, circum- 
scribe, restrict l'** 

TO  RESTRICT,  vide  RESTRICTION. 
RESTRICTION— constraint,  restraint,  restriction  220 
RESULT— etl'ecl,  consequence,  result,  issue,  event  290 

TO  RETAIN— to  iiold,  keep,  detain,  retain 2o6 

TO  RETAIN— to  reserve,  retain 1T8 

RETALIATION— retaliation,  reprisal 440 

TO  RETARD— to  delay,  defer,  postpone,  procras- 
tinate, prolong,  protract,  retard 260 

TO  RETARD— to  retard,  hinder 260 

RETINUE— procession,  Uain,  retinue 493 

TO  RETIRE— to  recede,  retreat,  retire,  secede, 

withdraw 253 

RETIREMENT— privacy,  retirement,  seclusion. .  253 

RETORT— retort,  repartee 461 

TO  RETRACT— to  abjure,  recant,  retract,  re- 
voke^ recall -*' 

RETREAT— asylum,  refuge,  shelter,  retreat 518 

TO  RETREAT— to  recede,  retreat,  retire,  with- 
draw, secede •^•' 

RETRIBUTION— retribution,  requital 440 

TO  RETRIEVE— to  recover,  retrieve,  repair,  re- 
cruit   440 

RETROSPECT— retrospect,  review,  survey 480 

TO  RETURN— to  restore,  return,  repay 439 

TO  RETURN— to  revert,  return 3-" 

TO  REVEAL— to  publish,  promulgate,  divulge, 

reveal,  disclose 443 

TO  REVENGE— to  avenge,  revenge,  vindicate..  119 
REVENGEFUL— resentful,  revengeful,  vindictive  119 
TO  REVERBERATE— to  reboan4  reverberate, 

recoil ^^^ 

TO  REVERE          )  to    adore,  reverence,  vone- 
TO  REVERENCE  )      rate,tevere 81 


TO  REVERENCE— to  honour,  reverence,  respect  427 

REVERIE— dream,  reverie 9^ 

TO  REVERSE— to  overturn,  overthrow,  subvert, 

invert,  reverse 

TO  REVERT— to  revert,  return 

REVIEW— retrospect,  review,  survey 

REVIEW— revisal,  revision,  review 

TO  REVILE— ta  revile,  vilify 


REVISAL    I  revision, review 4S0 

REVISION  r          '              ' 
TO  REVIVE— to   revive,  refresh,  renovate,  re- 
new  269 

TO  REVOKE— to  abjure,  recant,  retract,  revoke, 

recall 247 

TO  REVOKE— to  abolish,  abrogate,  repeal,  re- 
voke, annul,  cancel •■  •  247 

REVOLT — insurrection,   sedition,   rebellion,  re- 
volt   208 

REWARD — compensation,  satisfaction,  amends, 

remuneration,  recompense,   requital,  reward  438 
RH  ETORICK — elocution,  eloquence,  oratory,  rhe- 

torick 462 

RICHES — riches,  wealth,  opulence,  affluence 340 

RIDICULE— ridicute,  satire,  irony,  sarcasm 104 

TO  RIDICULE— to  laugh  at,  ridicule 103 

TO  RIDICULE— to  deride,  mock,  ridicule,  rally, 
banter 103 


RIDICULOUS — laughable,  ludicrous,  ridiculous, 

comical  or  couiick,  droll 103 

RIGHT— straight,  right,  direct 4M 

RIGHT— right,  just,  proper 430 

RIGHT- right,  claim,  piivilege 228 

RIGHTEOUS— godly,  righteous 90 

RIGID  )  austere,    rigid,    severe,    rigorous, 

RIGOROUS  J     stern 382 

RIGOROUS— harsh,  rough,  severe,  rigorous 382 

RIM— border,   edge,   rim,   brim,   brink,    margin, 

verge I'^S 

RIND — skin,  hide,  peel,  rind 518 

RIPE— ripe,  mature 287 

RISE— origin,  original,  rise,  source 292 

TO  RISE— to  rise,  issue,  emerge 291 

TO  RISE— to  arise  or  rise,  mount,  ascend,  climb, 

scale 302 

TO  RISK— to  hazard,  venture,  risk 171 

RITE — form,  ceremony,  rite,  observance 83 

RIVALRY — competition,  emulation,  rivalry  ....  131 

ROAD — way,  road,  route  or  rout,  course 275 

TO  ROAM— to  wander,  stroll,  ramble,  rove,  roam, 

range 126 

ROBBERY— depredation,  robbery 505 

ROBUST— strong,  firm,  robust,  sturdy 372 

ROLL — list,  catalogue,  roll,  register 468 

ROMANCE— fable,  tale,  novel,  romance 467 

ROOM — space,  room 350 

TO  ROT— to  rot,  putrefy,  corrupt 504 

ROTUNDITY— roundness,  rotundity 351 

TO  ROVE— to  wander,  stroll,  ramble,  rove,  roam, 

range 126 

ROUGH— abrupt,  rugged,  rough 201 

ROUGH— coarse,  rough,  rude 201 

ROUGH — harsh,  rough,  severe,  rigorous 382 

ROUNDNESS— roundness,  rotundity 351 

ROUND — circuit,  tour,  round 175 

TO  ROUSE— to  awaken,  excite,  provoke,  rouse, 

stir  up 310 

TO  ROUT— to   beat,   defeat,   overpower,  rout, 

overthrow 143 

ROUTE — way,  road,  route  or  rout,  course 275 

ROYAL— royal,  regal,  kingly 139 

TO  RUB— to  rub,  chafe,  fret,  gall 309 

RUDE— coarse,  rough,  rude 201 

RUDE — impertinent,  rude,  saucy,  impudent,  inso- 
lent   200 

RUEFUL— piteous,  doleful,  woful,  rueful 411 

RUGGED— abrupt,  rugged,  rough 201 

RUIN— bane,  pest,  ruin 503 

RUIN— destruction,  ruin 504 

RUINOUS— destructive,  ruinous,  pernicious 504 

RULE — order,  method,  rule 276 

RULE— guide,  rule 210 

RULE— maxim,  precept,  rule,  law 211 

TO  RULE — to  govern,  rule,  regulate 206 

RULING— prevailing,  prevalent,  railing,  predomi- 
nant     205 

RUMOUR— fame,  report,  rumour,  liearsay 472 

RUPTURE— rupture,  fracture,  fraction 502 

RURAL 
RUSTICK  5  ' 

RUSTICK— countryman,  peasant,  swain,  hind, 
rustick,  clown 338 


■  rural,  rustick 336 
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SACIIAMENT— Lord's  supper,  euchaiist,  sacra- 
ment       '63 

SACRED— Koly,  sacred,  divine 89 

SAD— dull,  gloomy,  sad,  dismal 410 

SAD— mournrni,  sad 410 

SAFE— sate,  secure 366 

SAGE  1 

SAGACIOUS  S  ''=°'  ^^2=1='°"^.  ^^Pi«"' "lOl 

SAGACITY — penetration, acuteness,  sagacity...  401 
SAILOR — seaman,  waterman,  sailor,  mariner. ..  337 
SALARY — allowance,    stipend,    salary,   wages, 

h i  re,  pay J  C4 

SAKE — sake,  account,  reason,  purpose,  end 535 

SALUBRIOUS  )  liealtl)y,  wliolesome,  salubrious, 
SALUTARY     »     salutary 3C6 

SALUTATION)     ,  ,       . 

SATTITP  >  salute,  salutation,  grcetmg 461 

TO  SALUTE— to  accost,  address,  salute 461 

TO  SANCTION — to  countenance,  sanction,  sup- 

iwrt 310 

SANCTITY— holiness,  sanctity 88 

SANE— sound,  sane,  healthy 366 

SANGUINARY— bloody,    blood-thirsty,    sangui- 
nary    507 

TO  SAP— to  sap,  undermine 502 

SAPIENT — sago,  sagacious,  sapient 401 

SARCASM — ridicule,  satire,  irony,  sarcasm 104 

TO  SATIATE— to  satisfy,  satiate,  glut,  cloy 383 

SATIRE — ridicule,  satire,  irony,  sarcasm 104 

SAT  I  RE — wit,  humour,  satire,  irony,  burlesque    70 
SATISFACTION — compensation,    satisfaction, 
amends,  remuneration,  recompense,  requital, 

reward 438 

SATISFACTION— contentment,  satisfaction....  384 

TO  SATISFY— to  satisfy,  please,  gratify 383 

TO  SATISFY— to  satisfy,  satiate,  glut,  cioy....  383 
SAUCY — impertinent,  rude,  saucy,  impudent,  in- 
solent   200 

SAVAGE— cruel,    inhuman,    barbarous,    brutal, 

savage 373 

SAVAGE — ferocious,  tierce,  savage 374 

TO  SAVE— to  deliver,  rescue,  save 240 

TO  SAVE — to  keep,  save,  preserve 178 

TO  SAVE — to  save,  spare,  preserve,  protect 179 

SAVING — economical,  saving,  sparing,  thrifty,  pe- 
nurious, niggardly 161 

TO  SAUNTER— to  linger,  tarry,  toiler,  saunter, 

lag 261 

SAVOUR— taste,  flavour,  rclisli,  savour 512 

SAW,  vide  SAYING. 

TO  SAY— to  speak,  say,  tell 465 

SAYING — axiom, maxJm,  aphnrism,  apophthegm, 

saying,  adage,  proverb,  by  word,  saw 210 

TO  SCALE — to    arise  or  rise,  mount,    ascend, 

climb,  scale 302 

SCANDAL— discredit,  disgrace,  reproach,  scandal  107 

SCANDALOUS— infamous,  scandalous 108 

SCANTY— bare,  scanty,  destitute. 250 

SCARCE — tare,  scaice,  singular 250 

SCARCELY— hardly,  scarcely 3.14 

SCA RCITY— scarcity,  dearth 2.™ 
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SCIIISMATICK— heretick,    schismatick,    secta- 
rian, dissenter,  nonconformist 92 

SCHOLAR— sciiular,  disciple,  pupil 197 

SCHOOL — school,  academy 197 

SCIENCE — knowledge,  science,  learning,  erudi- 
tion    196 

TO  SCOFF— to  scoff,  gibe,  jeer,  sneer 104 

SCOPE— tendency,  drift,  scope,  aim 325 

TO  SCORN — to  contemn,  despise,  scorn,  dijidain  101 
SCORNFUL — contemptuous,  scornful,  disdainful  102 

TO  SCREAM— to  ciy,  scream,  shriek 470 

TO  SCREEN— to  cover,  shelter,  screen 517 

SCRIBE— writer,  penirian,  scribe 336 

TO  SCRUPLE— to  scruple,  hesitate,  waver,  fluc- 
tuate     97 

SCRUPULOUS— conscientious,  scrupulous 88 

TO  SCRUTINIZE— to  pry,  scrutinize,  dive  into    99 
SCRUTINY — examination,  seaich,  inquiry,  re- 
search, investigation,  scrutiny 98 

SCUM— dregs,  sediment,  dross,  scum,  refuse 515 

SCURRILOUS— reproachful,  abusive,  scurrilous  lO'J 

SEAL— seal,  stamp 450 

SEAMAN— seaman,  waterman,  sailor,  mariner. .  337 
SEARCH — examination,  search,  inquiry,  investi- 
gation, research,  scrutiny 98 

TO  SEARCH — to  examine,  seek,  search,  explore    S8 
SEASON  iiime,    season,   timely,  season- 

SEASONABLEi      able 266 

TO  SECEBE — to   recede,  retreat,  retire,   with 

draw,  secede 253 

SECLUSION— privacy,   retirement,  seclusion...  253 

TO  SECOND— to  second,  support 365 

SECOND  1  ,  ,         .   „    . 

SECONDARY  r''°"'''  ^^'=°"''ary,  infenour....  2-4 

SECRECY — concealment,  secrecy 519 

SECRET— clandestine,  secret 590 

SECRET — secret,   hidden,  latent,  occult,  myste- 
rious   520 

TO  SECRETE— to  conceal,  hide,  secrete 519 

TO  SECRETE  ONE'S  SELF— to  al«oml,  steal 

away,  secrete  one's  self 520 

schismatick,  sectarian, 
dissenter,  nonconform- 


SECTARI 
SECTARY 


.  ,,  (  heretick,  si 

AN  1 

^      /  sectary, ( 

(  ist 


92 

90 

366 

306 


SECULAR — secular,  temporal,  worldly  .... 

SEC  URE — certa  i  n ,  sure,  secure 

SECURE— safe,  secure... 

SECURITY— deposite,  pledge,  security 183 

SECURITY— fence,  guard,  security 183 

SEDATE— com  posed,  sedate 227 

SEDIMENT — dregs,  sediment,  dross,  scum,  refuse  515 
SEDITION^insurrection,  sedition,  rebellion,  re- 
volt  208 

SEDITIOUS— factious,  seditious 209 

SEDITIOUS — tumultuous,    turbulent,   seditious, 

mutinous 208 

rO  SEDUCE— to  allure,  tempt,  seduce,  entice, 

decoy 319 

SEDULOUS— sedulous,  diligent,  assiduous 297 

TO  SEE— to  look,  see,  behold,  view,  eye 482 

I'O  SEE — to  see,  perceive,  ob.serve 482 

TO  SCATTER— to  spread,  scatter,  disperse 344  j  TO  SEEK— to  examine,  seek,  search,  explore. .. ,     98 

SCENT— smell,  scent,  odour.  >,erfume,  fragrance  5111X0  SEEI\i—to  seem,  appear 483 

SCHEME— design,  pian,  scheme,  project 534  ]  SEEMLY— becoming,  decent,  seemly,  fit,  suitable  248 
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-will,    self-conceit, 
self-sufficiency JOO 
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feeling,  sensation,  sense 3T6 


TO  SEIZE— t./  lay  or  take  hold  of,  catcTi,  seize, 

snalcli,  giasp,  gripe 237 

SEIZURE— capture,  si.'izure,  prizo 506 

TO  SELECT— loclioose,picl<,  select 234 

SELFCOXCEIT 

SELF  SUFFICIENCY 

SELF-WILL 

SEMBLANCE— show,  outside  appearance,  sem- 
blance   • 453 

SENIOR— senior,  elder,  older 269 

SENSATION — sentiment, sensation,  perception..  370 

SENSATION 

SENSE 

SENSE — sense,  judgement 70 

SENSE — sigiiilicaticin,  meaning,  import,  sense. . .  456 

SENSIBILITY — feeling,  sensibility,  susceptibi- 
lity    376 

TO  BE  SENSIBLE— to  feel,  be  sensible,  con- 
scious    376 

SENSIBLE    )         .^,  ...  ..     .  .„, 

gj,,jgj^jyj,>  sensible,  sensitive,  sentient 3-j 

SENSUALIST — sensualist,  voluptuary,  epicure. .  375 

SENTENCE — decision,  judgement,  sentence 224 

SENTENCE — sentence,  period,  phrase,  proposi- 
tion    464 

TO  SENTENCE— to  sentence,  condemn,  doom..  169 

SENTENTIOUS— simtentious,  sentimenlal 376 

SENTIENT — sensible,  sensitive,  sentient 375 

SENTIMENT — sentiment, sensation,  perception. .  376 

SENTIMENT— opinion,  sentiment,  notion 80 

SENTIMENT AL— sententious,  sentimental 376 

SENTINEL— guard,  sentinel 180 

SEPARATE— different,  distinct,  separate 282 

TO  SEPARATE— to  abstract,  separate,  distin- 
guish    420 

TO  SEPARATE— to  divide,  separate,  part.^ 484 

TO  SEPAR.ATE — to  separate,  sever,  disjoin,  de- 

tacli 421 

SEPULCHRE— grave,  tomb,  sepulchre.. 500 

SEPULTURE— burial,  interment,  sepulture 84 

SEaU EL— sequel,  close 284 

SERENE— calm,  placid,  serene 362 

SERIES— series,  course 275 

SERIES — succession,  series,  order 271 

SERIOUS— eager,  earnest,  serious 392 

SERIOUS— grave,  serious,  solemn 392 

SERVANT — servant,  domesticif,  menial,  drudge  328 
SERVICE — advantage,    benefit,   utility,  service, 

avail,  use 398 

SERVICE— benefit,  service,  good  office 166 

SERVITUDE— servitude,  slavery,  bondage 328 

TO  SET— to  put,  place,  lay,  set 280 

TO  SET  FREE— to  free,  set  free,  deliver,  libe- 
rate    240 

TO  SETTLE— to  compose,  seltio 227 

TO  SETTLE— to  dx,  determine,  settle,  limit 227 

TO  SETTLE— to  fi.v,  settle,  establish..., 227 

TO  SEVER— to  seiiarate,  sever,  disjoin,  de'acli..  421 
SEVERAL— different,  several,  divers,  sundry,  va- 
rious   283 

SEVERE — austere,  rigid,  severe,  rigorous,  stern. .  382 

SEVERE — harsh,  rough,  severe,  rigorous 382 

SEVERE- strict,  severe 204 

SEX— gender,  sex 514 


SHACKLE— chain,  fetter,  band,  shackle 237 

SHADE       )    ,     .       ,     ,  .o, 

SHADOW  S^^''""'^' '*''"'''"" "^^ 

TO  SHAKE — to  shake,  tremble,  shudder,  quiver, 

qnaUe 305 

TO  SHAKE— to  shake,  agilate,  loss 304 

SIIALLOW-superflcial,  shallow,  flimsy 457 

SHAME — dishonour,  disgrace,  shame 107 

SHAMELESS— immodest, impudent,  shameless..  247 

TO  SH.\PE— to  form,  fashion,  mould,  shape 293 

TO  SHARE— to  divide,  distribute,  share 465 

SH.VRE — part,  division,  portion,  share 485 

TO  SH.\RE— to  partake,  participate,  share 486 

SHARP— sharp,  acuie,  keen 402 

TO  SHED— to  pour,  spill,  shed 346 

SHELTER— asylum,  refuge,  slielter,  retreat 518 

TO  SHELTER— to  cover,  shelter,  screen 517 

TO  SHELTER— to  harbour,  shelter,  lodge 517 

SHIFT — evasion,  shift,  subterfuge 526 

TO  SHINE — to  shine,  glitter,  sparkle,  radiate, 

glare 476 

SHOCK— shock,  concussion 305 

SHOCKING— formidable,  dreadful,  shocking,  ter- 
rible  308 

TO  SHOOT— to  shoot,  dart .305 

SHORT — short,  brief,  concise,  succinct,  summary  286 
SHOW — show,  outside,  appearance,  semblance. .  453 
SHOW — show,  exhibition,  representation,  sight, 

spectacle 452 

SHOW — show,  parade,  ostentation 453 

TO  SHOW — to  show,  point  out,  mark,  indicate..  451 

TO  SHOW— to  show,  e.xhibit,  display 452 

SHOWY— showy,  gaudy,  gay 453 

SHREWD— acute,  keen,  shrewd 401 

TO  SHRIEK— to  cry,  scream,  shriek 470 

TO  SHRINK— to  spring,  s'.art,  startle,  shrink 304 

TO  SHUDDER— to  shake,  tremble,  quiver,  quake, 

shudder 305 

TO  SHUN— to  avoid,  eschew,  shun,  elude 527 

TO  SHUT— to  close,  shut 286 

SICK        1 

^  V  (  ^'^^'  ^i'^'^'yi  diseased,  morbid 3C7 

SICKNESS— sickness,  illness,  indisposition 3C7 

SIGHT — show,  exiiibition,  representation,  sight, 

spectacle 452 

SIGN— mark,  sign,  note,  symptom,  token,  indica- 
tion   447 

SIGN        )   .         .       , 

SIGN.^Lr'""'''S'"" ^^ 

SIGNAL— signal,  memorable 474 

TO  SIGNALIZE-tosignalize,  distinguish 474 

SIGNIFICANT— significant,  expressive 456 

SIGNIFICATION — sigiiificalinii,  meaning,  sense, 

import.  45(i 

SIGNIFICATION — significaiion,  avail,  import- 
ance, consi'qnenie,  moment,  weight A^H 

TO  SIGNIFY— to  denote,  signify,  imply ia^ 

TO  SIGNIFY — to  e.\pres.s,  declare,  signify,  utter, 

testify 451 

SILENCE— silence,  taciturnity 46' 

SILENT— silent,  dumb,  mute,  speechless 464 

SILLY— simple,  silly,  foolish 40' 

SIIMIL.*\RITY — likeness,  resemblance,  eimilnrity 
or  similitude 53) 
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simile,  similitude,  com|iaiison...  532 


S  simple,  single,  singular 250 


Tiff 

TO  SNEER— to  scoff,  gibe,  jeer,  sneer 104 

TO  SOAK— to  soak,  drench,  steep 512 

SOBER — abstinent,  sober,  iibstemious,  temperate  244 

SO B ER— sober,  grave 398 

SOBRIETY — modesty,  moderation,  temperance, 
sobriety  245 

SOCIAL       1  .   . 

c^^TAUTT^  /  convivial,  social,  sociable 487 

SOCIABLE  \ 

SOCIETY — association,  society,  company,'  part- 

nf:rsliip 488 

SOCIETY — community,  society 487 

SOCIETY— fellowship,  society 489 

SOCIETY— society,  company 487 

SOFT— soft,  mild,  gentle,  meek 359 

TO  SOIL— to  stain,  soil,  sully,  tarnish 514 

TO  SOJOURN— to  abide,  sojourn,  dwell,  reside, 

inhabit 263 

TO  SOLACE— to  console,  solace,  comfort 356 

SOLDIER-LIKE— martial,  military,  soldier-like, 

warlike 337 

SOLE — solitary,  sole,  only,  single 251 

SOLEMN — grave,  serious,  solemn 392 

TO  SOLICIT— to  beg,  beseech,  solicit,  ejitreat, 

supplicate,  implore,  crave 158 

SOLICITATION— solicitation,  importunity 158 

SOLICITUDE— care,  anxiety,  solicitude 425 

SOLID— firm,  fixed,  solid,  stable 226 

SOLID— hard,  firm,  solid 373 

SOLID— substantial,  solid 372 

SOLIT A  RY— alone,  solitary,  lonely 252 

SOLITARY— solitary,  sole,  only,  single 251 

SOLITARY— solitary,  desert,  desolate 253 

TO  SOLVE— to  solve,  resolve 224 

SOME — some,  any 250 

SOON— soon,  early,  betimes 262 

TO  SOOTH — to  allay,  sooth,  appease,  assuage, 

mitigate 361 

SORDID— mean,  pitiful,  sordid 411 

SORROW— affliction,  grief,  sorrow 408 

SORRY— sorry,  grieved,  hurt 412 

S(.)RT — kind,  species,  sort 496 

SOVEREIGN — prince,  monarch,   sovereign,  po- 
tentate    188 

SOUL — soul,  mind 65 

SOUND— sound,  sane,  healthy - 366 

SOUND— sound,  tone 511 

SOURCE — oriiiin,  original,  rise,  source 292 

SOURCE— spring,  fountain,  source 353 

SPACE— space,  rooin 350 

SPACIOUS— ample,  spacious,  capacious 350 

TO  SPARE— to  give,  afford,  spare 163 

TO  SPARE — tosave,  spare,  preserve,  protect 179 

SPARING — economical,  saving,  sparing,  thrifty, 

niggardly 16- 

SPARK— gallant,  beau,  spark 381 

TO  SPARKLE— to  shine,  glitter,  glare,  sparkle, 

radiate 476 

TO  SPEAK— to  speak,  say,  tell 465 

TO  SPEAK— to  speak,  talk,  converse,  discourse..  459 
lifle,  suppress,  smother 222 ,  TO  SPEAK— to    utter,    speak,    articulafc,    pro- 
nounce    459 

..  252 
..  496 


SIMILE 

SIMILITUDE 

SIMILITl'DE- likeness,  resemblance,  similarily 
or  similitude 532 

SIMPLE— simple,  single,  singular 250 

SIAIPLE— simple,  silly,  foolish 401 

SIMULATION— simulation,  dissimulaiion 520 

SIN — Clime,  vice,  sin 122 

SINCERE — candid;  open,  sincere 430 

SIN(!;ERE — hearty,  warm,  sincere,  cordial 431 

SINCERE — sincere,  honest,  tiue,  plain 430 

SINGLE — solitary,  sole,  only,  single 251 

SINGLE— one,  single,  only 251 

SINGLE 

SINGULAR 

SINGULAR — rare,  scarce,  singular 250 

SINGULAR — particular,  singular,  odd,  eccentrick, 
strange 385 

TO  SINK— to  fall,  drop,  droop,  sink,  tumble 303 

SITE — place,  spot,  site 278 

SITUATION— circumstance,  situation 173 

SITUATION — place,  situation,  station,  position, 

post 278 

SITUATION — situation,  condition,  state,  predica- 
ment, plight,  case 279 

SIZE— size,  magnitude,  greatness,  bulk 348 

TO  SKETCH— to  paint,  depict,  delineate,  sketch  338 

SKETCH— sketch,  outlines 338 

SKILFUL — clever,  skilful,  expert,  adroit,  dexter- 
ous      69 

SKIN— skin,  hide,  peel,  rind 518 

SLACK— slack,  loose 2:fi 

TO  SLANDER — to  asperse,  detract,  defame,  ca- 

lunmiate,  slander 105 

SLAVERY— servitude,  slavery,  bondage 328 

SLAUGHTER — carnage,    slaughter,    massacre, 
butchery 510 

TO  SLAY — to  kill,  murder,  slay,  assassinate 510 

TO  SLEEP — to  sleep,  slumber,  doze,  drowse,  nap  300 

SLEEPY— sleepy,  drowsy,  lethargick 300 

SLENDER— thin,  slender,  slight,  slim 351 

TO  SLIDE— to  slip,  slide,  glide 303 

SLIGHT— cursory,  hasty,  sJight,  desultory 202 

SLIGHT  ) 

SLIM       \ 

TO  SLIGHT— to  disregard,  neglect,  slight 423 

TO  SLIP— to  slip,  slide,  glide 303 

SLOTHFUL— inactive,  inert,  lazy,  slothful,  slug- 
gish    298 

SLOW— slow,  dilatory,  tardy,  tedious 200 

SLUGGISH— inaclive,  inert,  lazy,  slothful,  f^ng- 

gish 238 

TO  SLUMBER — to  sleep,  slumber,  doze,  drowse, 
nap 300 

BIA' — cunninc,  crafty,  subtle,  sly,  wily 522 

SMAIiL- liltle,  dirnimilive,  small 350 

TO  SMEAR— to  smear,  daub 515 

SMELT- — smell,  scent,  odour,  perfume,  fragrance  511 

SMOOTH — even,  smooth,  level,  plain 435 

TO  SMOTHER 

TO  SMOTHER — to    suffocate,   stifle,    smother, 

choke 222   SPECI A L— special,  specifick,  particular. . 

TO  SNATCH— to  lay  or  take  hold  of,  catch,  seize,         '  SPECIES- kind,  species,  sort 

snatch,  grasp,  gripe 237  '  SPECIFICK— special,  specifick,  particular 


thin,  slender,  slight,  slim 351 
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SPECIMEN — copy,  model,  pattern,  specimen....  530 
SPECIOUS — colourable,  specious,  ostensible,  fea- 
sible, plausible 516 

SPECK — blemish,  stain,  spot,  speck,  flaw ]27 

SPECTACLE— show,  exhibition,  representation, 

sight,  spectacle 452 

SPECTATOR— looker-on,  spectator,  beholder,  ob- 
server    482 

SPECTRE— vision,  apparition,  phantom,  spectre, 

ghost 479 

SPECULATION— theory,  speculation 80 

SPE  ECH — address,  speech,  harangue,  oration ....  461 
SPEECH — language,  tongue,  speech,  idiom,  dia- 
lect   463 

SPEECHLESS— silent,  dumb,  mute,  speechless. .  464 
TO  SPEED — to  hasten,  accelerate,  speed,  expe- 
dite, despatch .'.' 261 

TO  SPEND— to  spend,  exhaust,  drain 344 

TO  SPEND — to  spend  or  expend,  waste,  dissi- 

/  pate,  squander 344 

SPHERE — circle,  sphere,  oi  b,  globe 175 

TO  SPILL— to  pour,  spill,  shed 346 

SPIRIT — animation,  life,  vivacity,  spirit 356 

SPIRITED— spirituous,  spirited,  spiritual,  ghostly    66 
SPIRITUAL — incorporeal,  unbodied,  immaterial, 

spiritual 66 

SPIRITUAL    1  spirituous,  spirited,  ghostly,  spi- 

SPIRITUOUsl     ritual 60 

SPITE — malice,  rancour,  spite,  grudge,  pique 381 

SPLENDOUR — brightness,  lustre,  splendour,  bril- 
liancy   474 

SPLENDOUR — splendour,  magniticence,  pomp. .  453 
SPLENETICK — gloomy,  morose,  sullen,  splene- 

tick 411 

TO  SPLIT— to  break,  burst,  crack,  split 502 

SPOIL— booty,  spoil,  prey 506 

SPOXTA NEOUSLY— willingly,  spoiuaneously, 

voluntarily 159 

SPORT — amusement,    diversion,    entertainment, 

sport,  recreation,  pastime 391 

SPORT— play,  game,  sport 384 

TO  SPORT— to  jest,  joke,  make  game  of,  sport. .   104 
SPORTIVE — lively,  sprightly,  vivacious,  sportive, 

merry,  jocund 399 

SPOT— place,  spot,  site 273 

SPOT— blemish,  stain,  spot,  speck,  flaw 127 

SPOTLESS,  vide  UNSPOTTED. 

TO  SPOUT— to  spurt,  spout 353 

SPRAIN — strain,  sprain,  stress,  force 221 

TO  SPREAD— to  spread,  scatter,  disperse 344 

TO  SPREAD— to  spread,  expand,  diffuse 345 

TO  SPREAD — to  spread,  circulate,  propagate,  dis- 
seminate    345 

SPRIGHTLY— cheerful,  merry,  sprightly,  gay...  3S9 
SPRIGHTLY— lively,  sprightly,  vivacious,  sport- 
ive, merry 389 

SPRING — spring,  fountain,  source 353 

TO  SPRING — to  arise,  proceed,  issue,  spring,  flow, 

emanate 291 

TO  SPRING— to  spring,  start,  startle,  shrink 304 

TO  SPRINKLE— to  sprinkle,  bedew 353 

XO  SPROUT— to  sprout,  bud 353 

SPRUCE— finical,  foppish,  spruce .386 

SPURIOUS — spurious, suppositious,  couiiterfeit. .  529 


TO  SPURT— to  spurt,  spout 

SPY — emissary,  spy 

TO  SaUANDER— to  spend  or  expend,   waste, 

squander 

SQUEAMISH — fastidious,  squeamish 

SQUEEZE — to    break,  bruise,   squeeze,  pound, 

crush 

TO  SQUEEZE — to  press,  squeeze,  pinch,  gripe.. 
STABILITY — constancy,   stability,   steadiness, 

firmness , 

STABLE— firm,  fixed,  solid,  stable 

STAFF— staS;  stay,  prop,  support 

STAFF— staff,  stick,  crutch 

TO  STAGGER— to  stagger,  reel,  totter 

TO  STAGNATE— to  stand,  stop,  rest,  stagnate. . 

STAIN — blemish,  stain,  spot,  speck,  flaw 

TO  STAIN— to  colour,  dye,  tinge,  stain 

TO  STAIN— to  stain,  soil,  sully,  tarnish 

TO  STAMMER— to   hesitate,    falter,    stammer, 

stutter 

STAMP— mark,  print,  impression,  stamp 

TO  STAMP— to  seal,  sump 

TO  STAND — to  stand,  stop,  rest,  stagnate 

STANDARD— criterion,  standard 

TO  STARE— to  stare,  gape,  gaze 

TO  START       1  ,      ,   .  , 

„,„ ;  to  sprmg,  start,  startle,  shrink. . 

TO  STARTLE  S       ^     °'         '  ' 

STATE — situation,  condition,  state,  predicament, 
plight,  case 

STATE— state,  realm,  commonwealth 

STATION— condition,  station 

STATION — place,  situation, station, position,  post 

STATELY— magisterial,  majestick,  stately ,  pomp- 
ous, august,  dignified 

STAY— staff",  stay,  support 

TO  STAY— to  continue,  remain,  stay 

STE.ADINESS— constancy,  stability,  steadiness, 
firmness 

TO  STEAL  AWAY— to  abscond,  steal  away,  se- 
crete one's  self 

TO  STEEP— to  soak,  drench,  steep 

STEP— pace,  step 

STERN — austere,  rigid,  severe,  ligorous,  stern . . . 

STICK— staff,  stick,  crutch 

TO  STICK— to  stick,  cleave,  adhere 

TO  STICK— to  fix,  fasten,  stick 

TO  STI FLE— to  stifle,  suppress,  smother 

TO  STIFLE— to  sua"ocate,  stifle,  choke,  smo- 
ther  

STIGMA— mark,  badge,  stigma 

TO  STIMULATE— to  encourage,  animate,  in- 
cite, impel,  urge,  stimulate,  instigate 

TO  STILL — to  appease,  calm,  pacil'y,  quiet,  still 

STIPEND — allowance,  stipend,  salary,  wages, 
hire,  pay 

TO  STIR— to  stir,  move 

TO  STIR  UP — to  awaken,  excite,  provoke,  rouse, 
stir  up 

STOCK— stock,  store 

STOP — cessation,  slop,  rest,  intermission 

TO  STOP— to  check,  stop 

TO  STOP— to  hinder,  stop 

TO  STOP— to  stand,  stop,  rest,  stagnate 

STORE— stock,  store 
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STORM— breeze,  gale,  blast,  gust,  storm,  tempest, 

hurricane 353 

STORY— anecdote,  story,  tale 467 

STOUT— corpulent,  lusty,  stout 511 

STRAIN — strain,  sprain,  stress,  force 221 

STRAIN — stress,  strain,  emphasis  accent 221 

STRAIGHT— straight,  right,  direct 430 

STRAIT— strait,  narrow 285 

STRANGE— particular,  singular,  odd,  eccentrick, 

strange 385 

STRANGER— stranger,  foreigner,  alien 386 

STRATAGEM— artifice,  trick,  finesse,  stratagem  521 
TO  STRAY— to  deviate,  wander,  swerve,  stray  126 

STREAM— stream,  current,  tide 352 

TO  STREAM— to  flow,  stream,  gush 352 

STRENGTH— power,  strength,  force,  authority, 

dominion 186 

rO  STRENGTHEN— to  strengthen,  fortify,  invi- 
gorate    372 

STRENUOUS— strenuous,  bold 141 

STRESS— strain,  sprain,  stress,  force 221 

STRESS — stress,  strain,  emphasis,  accent 221 

TO  STRETCH— to  reach,  stretcli,  extend 343 

STRICT— strict,  severe 204 

STRICTURE — animadversion,   criticism,    stric- 
ture   112 

STRIFE— contention,  strife 132 

STRIFE — dissension,  contention,  discord,  strife. .  133 

ro  STRIKE— to  beat,  hit,  strike 142 

rO  STRIP— to  bereave,  deprive,  strip 505 

ro  STRIVE— to  contend,  strive,  vie 131 

ro  STRIVE — to  endeavour,  aim,  strive,  strug- 
gle  321 

STROKE— blow,  stroke 142 

TO  STROLL— to  wander,  stroll,  ramble,  rove, 

roam,  range 126 

STRONG— cogent,  forcible,  strong 220 

STRONG — strong,  firm,  robust,  sturdy 372 

STRUCTURE— edifice,  structure,  fabrick 499 

TO  STRUGGLE— to  endeavour,  aim,  struggle, 

strive 321 

STUBBORN — obstinate,  cotitumacious,  stubborn, 

headstrong,  heady 209 

STUDY — attention,  application,  study 423 

STUPID— stupid,  dull 401 

STURDY— strong,  firm,  robust,  sturdy 372 

TO  STUTTER — to    hesitate,   falter,    stammer, 

stutter 97 

STYLE — diction,  style,  phrase,  phraseology 463 

TO  STYLE— to  name,  denominate,  style,  entitle, 

designate,  characterize 471 

SUAVITY— suavity,  urbanity 198 

TO  SUBDUE — to   conquer,    vanqiysb.    subdue, 

overcome,  surmount 144 

TO  SUBDUE— to    overbear,  bear  down,    over- 
power, overwhelm,  subdue 114 

TO  SUBDUE— to  subject,  subjugate,  subdue 145 

SUBJECT— matter, materialSj  subject 325 

SUBJECT— object,  subject 325 

SUBJECT — subject,  liable,  exposed,  obnoxious. . .  146 
SUBJECT — subject,  subordinate,  inferiour,  sub- 
servient   

TO  SUBJECT— to  subject, subjugate, subdue... 
TO  SUBJOIN— to  affiX;  subjoin,  attach,  annex. 
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TO  SUBJUGATE— to  subject,  subjugate,  subdue  J45 

SUBLIME— great,  grand,  sublime 455 

SUBMISSIVE— complaint,  yielding,  submissive  151 

SUBMISSIVE— humble,  modest,  submissive 147 

SUBMISSIVE — obedient,  submissive,  obsequious  149 

SUBMISSIVE— passive,  submissive 149 

TO  SUBMIT— to  comply,  yield,  submit 150 

SUBORDINATE— subject,  subordinate,  inferiour, 

subservient 146 

TO  SUBORN— to  forswear,  perjure,  suborn 92 

SUBSEQUENT — subsequent ,  consequent,  poste- 
rior  272 

SUBSERVIENT— subject,  subordinate,  inferiour, 

subservient 146 

TO  SUBSIDE— to  subside,  abate,  intermit 271 

TO  SUBSIST— to  be,  exist,  subsist 239 

SUBSISTENCE— liveffiiood,  living,  subsistence, 

maintenance,  support,  sustenance 239 

SUBSTANTIAL— substantial,  solid 372 

TO  SUBSTITUTE— to  change,  exchange,  barter, 

substitute 334 

SUBTERFUGE— evasion,  shift,  subterfuge 526 

SUBTLE— cunning,  crafty,  subtle,  sly,  wily 522 

TO  SUBTRACT— to  deduct,  subtract 421 

TO  SUBVERT— to  overturn,  overthrow,  subvett, 

invert,  reverse 503 

TO  SUCCEED— to  follow,  succeed,  ensue 271 

SUCCESSFUL— fortunate,  lucky,  prosperous,  suc- 
cessful   1 .^. 395 

SUCCESSION— succession,  series,  order 271 

SUCCESSIVE— successive,  alternate 272 

SUCCINCT — short,  brief,  concise,  succinct,  sum- 
mary  286 

TO  SUCCOUR— to  help,  assist,  aid,  succour,  re- 
lieve  364 

TO  SUFFER— to  admit,  allow,  permit,  sufler,  to- 
lerate   157 

TO  SUFFER— to  let,  leave,  sufl'er 255 

TO  SUFFER— to  suffer,  hear,  endure, support...  149 

SUFFICIENT— enough,  sufficient 343 

TO  SUFFOCATE— to  suffocate,  stifle,  smother, 

choke 222 

SUFFRAGE— vote,  sufTiage,  voice 4fi2 

TO  SUGGEST— to  allude,  refer,  hint,  suggest ...  326 
TO  SUGGEST— to  hint,  suggest,  intimate,  insinu- 
ate   320 

SUGGESTION— dictate,  suggestion -•  184 

SUIT — prayer,  petition,  request,  suit 87 

TO  SUIT— to  agree,  accord,  suit 152 

TO  SUIT— to  fit,  suit, adapt,  accommodate 154 

SUITABLE — becoming,  decent,  seemly,  suitable, 

fit 246 

SUITABLE— conformable,  agreeable,  suitable. . .  153 
SUITABLE — conmiodious,  convenient,  suital.Ie. .  417 
SUITABLE— correspondent,  answerable,  suitable  155 

SUITOR— lover,  suitor,  wooer •>. ..  3?i> 

SULLEN — gloomy,  sullen,  morose,  splenelick 411 

TO  SULLY— to  Slain,  soil,  sully,  tarnish 514 

SUMMARY'' — short,  brief,  concise,  succinct,  sum- 
mary    286 

TO  SUMMON— to  call,  bid,  summon,  invite 469 

TO  SUMMON— to  cite,  summon 469 

145  (  SUNDRY— different,  several,  divers,  sundry,  va- 
4191         rious 283 
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SUPERFICrAL— superficial,  shallow,  flimsy 457 

SUPERFICIES— surface,  siiperlicies 457 

SUPERFLUITY— excess, superfluity,  redundancy  343 
SUPERINTENDENCY — inspection,  oversight, 

snperintendeiioy 213 

SUPERIORITY— excellence,  superiority 274 

SUPERSCRIPTION — direction,  superscription, 

address 213 

TO  SUPERSEDE— to  overrule,  supersede 206 

SUPINE — indiilent,  supine,  listless,  careless 300 

SUPPLE— flexible,  pliant,  supple 360 

TO  SUPPLICATE— to  beg,  beseech,  solicit,  en- 
treat, supplicate,  implore,  crave 158 

TO  SUPPLY — to  provide,  procure,  furnish,  sup- 
ply    399 

SUPPORT — livelihood,   liviDg,  subsistence,  sup- 
port, sustenance 239 

SUPPORT— stafl",  stay,  support 238 

TO  SUPPORT— to  countenance,  sanction,  sup- 
port    310 

TO  SUPPORT— to  hold,  maintain,  support 237 

TO  SUPPORT— to  second,  support 365 

TO  SUPPORT— to  sufl'er,  bear, endure, support..  149 

TO  SUPPORT— to  sustain,  support,  maintain 238 

TO  SUPPOSE — to  conceive,  apprehend,  suppose, 

imagine 74 

TO  S  UPPOSE— to  think,  suppose,  Imagine,  deem, 

believe 75 

SUPPOSITION — conjecture,  supposition,  surmise    94 
SUPPOSITIOUS— spurious,  suppositious,   coun- 
terfeit    529 

TO  SUPPRESS— to  repress,  restrain,  suppress  ..  221 

TO  SUPPRESS— to  stifle,  suppress,  smother 222 

SURE — certain,  sure,  secure 306 

SURFACE— surface,  superficies 457 

SURGE — wave,  billow,  surge,  breaker 353 

SURMISE — conjecture,  supposition,  surmise 94 

TO  SURMOUNT— to  conquer,  vanquish,  subdue, 

overcome,  surmount 144 

TO  SURPASS— to  exceed,  excel,  outdo,  surpass  273 
SURPRISE — wonder,  admiration,  surprise,  asto- 
nishment, amazement 403 

TO  SURRENDER — to  give  up,  deliver,  yield, 

surrender,  cede,  concede 212 

TO  SURROUND— to  surround,  encompass,  envi- 
ron, encircle 175 

SURVEY — retrospect,  review,  survey 480 

SURVEY — view,  survey,  prospect 479 

TO  SURVIVE— to  outlive,  survive 240 

SUSCEPTIBILITY— feeling,  sensibility,  suscepti- 
bility   376 

SUSPENSE— doubt,  suspense 95 

SUSPICIOIJ"- jealousy,  envy,  suspici(m 380 

SUSPICIOUS— distrustful,  suspicious,  diffident . .  416 
TO  SUSTAIN -t(i  sustain,  support,  maintain  ...  238 
SUSTENANCE— livelihood,  living,  subsistence, 

support,  sustenance 239 

SWAIN — countryman,  peasant,  swain,  hind,  rus- 

tick,  clown 336 

TO  SWALLOW  UP— -to  absorb,  swallow  up, 

engross 509 

SWARM— multitude,  crowd,  throng,  swarm 494 

SWA Y— influence,  authority,  ascendancy,  sway. .  186 
TO  SWELL— to  heave,  swell 354 
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TO  SWERVE— to  deviate, ^\ander,  swerve, stray  126 
SWIFTNESS — quickness,  swiftness,  fleetiiess,  ce- 
lerity, rapidity,  velocity 262 

SYCOPHANT- flatterer,  sycophant,  parasite 526 

SYMBOL — figure,   metaphor,  allegory,  emblem, 

symbol,  type 531 

SYMMETRY— symmetry,  proportion 435 

SYMPATHY — sympathy,  compassion,  conniiise- 

ration,  condolence 357 

SYMPTOM — mark,  sign,  note,  symptom,  token, 

indication 447 

SYNOD — assembly,  company,  meeting,  congrega- 
tion, parliament,  diet,  congress,  convention, 

synod,  convocation,  council 490 

SYSTEM— system,  method 275 

TACITURNITY— silence,  taciturnity 464 

TO  TAINT— to  contaminate,  defile,  pollute,  cor- 
rupt, taint 129 

TO  TAKE— to  take,  receive,  accept 233 

TO  TAKE  HEED — to  guard  against,   to   lake 

heed 181 

TO  TAKE  HOLD  OF— to  lay  or  take  hold  of, 

catch,  seize,  snatch,  grasp,  gripe 237 

TO  TAKE  LEAVE— to  leave,   take  leave,  bid 

farewell 255 

TO  TAKE  PAINS — to    labour,  take   pains  or 

trouble,  use  endeavour 328 

TALE — fable,  tale,  novel,  romance 407 

TALE — anecdote,  story,  tale 467 

TALENT— faculty,  ability,  talent 68 

TALENT— gift,  endowment,  talent 67 

TALENT— intellect,  genius,  talent 67 

TO  TALK — to  speak,  talk,  converse,  discourse. .  459 
TALKATIVE — talkative, loquacious,  garrulous. .  460 

TALL— high,  tall,  lofty 355 

TAME— gentle,  tame 360 

TO  TANTALIZE — to  aggravate,  irritate,  pro- 
voke, exasperate,  tantalize 121 

TO  TANTALIZE— to  tease,  vex,  taunt,  torment, 

tantalize 121 

TARDY— slow,  dilatory,  tardy,  tedious 260 

TO  TARNISH — to  stain,  soil,  sully,  tarnish 514 

TO  TARRY— to  linger,  taiiy,  loiter,  lag,  saunter  261 
TARTNESS— acrimony, tartness,  asperity,  harsh- 
ness   383 

TASK— work,  labour,  toil,  drudgery,  task 328 

TASTE— palate,  taste 512 

TASTE— taste,  flavour,  relish,  savour 512 

TASTE— taste,  genius 70 

TO  TAUNT — to  tease,  vex,  taunt,  tantalize,  tor- 
ment   121 

TAUTOLOGY'— repetition,  tautology i 406 

TAX — tax,  duty,  custom,  toll,  impost,  tribute,  coit- 

tribntion 163 

TAX — tax,  rate,  assessment 168 

TO  TRACII—to  inform,  teach,  instruct 194 

TO  TEAR— to  break,  rack,  rend,  tear 501 

TO  TEASE— to  tease,  vex,  taunt,  tantalize,  tor- 
ment    121 

TEDIOUS— slow,  dilatory,  tardy,  tedious 200 

TEDIOUS— wearisome,  tiresome,  tedious 369 

TEGUMENT— tegument,  covering 518 

TO  TELL— to  speak,  say,  tell 465 
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TEMERITY— rashness,  temerity,  precipitancy  . .  263 

TEMPER— disposition,  temper 387 

TEMPER — frame,  temper,   temperament,  consti- 
tution   388 

TEMPER— humour,  temper,  mood 387 

TO  TEMPER— to  qualify,  temper,  humour 388 

TEMPERAMENT— frame,  temper,  temperament, 

constitution 388 

TEMPERAMENT— temperament,  temperature..  388 
TEMPERANCE— modesty,  moderation,  temper- 
ance, sobriety 245 

TEMPER  ATE— abstinent,  sober,  abstemious,  tem- 

pei  ate 244 

TEMPERATURE— temperament,  temperature..  388 
TEMPEST — breeze,  gale,  blast,  gust,  storm,  tem- 
pest, hurricane 353 

TRMPLE— temple,  church "82 

TEMPORAL— secular,  temporal,  worldly 90 

TEMPORARY — temporary,  transient,  transitory, 

fleeting 267 

TEMPORIZING — temporizing,  timeserving 267 

TO  TEMPT— to  allure,  tempt,  seduce,  entice,  de- 
coy   319 

TO  TEMPT— to  try,  tempt 319 

TENDENCY — inclination,  tendency,  propensity, 

proneness 160 

TENDENCY— tendency,  drift,  scope,  aim 325 

TO  TENDER— to  offer,  bid,  tender,  propose 1G7 

TENDERNESS — benevolence,    benignity,     Jm- 

manity,  kindness,  tenderness 165 

TENET— doctrine,  precept,  tenet 80 

TENET— tenet,  position 80 

TERM— article,  condition,  term 335 

TERM — term,  limit,  boundary 177 

TERM — word,  term,  expression 462 

TO  TERMINATE— to   complete,  finish,    termi- 
nate   287 

TO  TERMINATE— to  end,  close,  terminate 285 

TERRIBLE- formidable,  dreadful,  shocking,  ter- 
rible   308 

fearful,  dreadful,  frightful,  terrible, 
tremendous,  terrifick,  horrible, 

horrid 306 

TERRITORY— territory,  dominion 1S9 

TERROUR — alarm,    terrour,  fright,  consterna- 
tion    305 

TEST — experience,  experiment,  trial,  proof,  test. .  319 

TESTAMENT— will,  testament 164 

TO  TESTIFY— to  express,  declare,  signify,  tes- 
tify, utter 455 

TESTIMONY — proof, evidence,  testimony 444 

THANKFULNESS— thankfulness,  gratitude 441 

THEOLOGIAN— ecclesiastick,  divine,  tlicologiau    86 

THEORY— theory,  speculation 80 

THEREFORE — therefore,  consequently,  accord- 
ingly   274 

THICK— thick,  dense 351 

THIN— thin,  slender,  slight,  slim 351 

TO  THINK — to  think,  reflect,  ponder,  muse 76 

TO  THINK— to  think,  suppose,  imagine,  believe, 

deem - 75 

THOUGHT— idea,  thought,  imagination 73 

THOUGHTFUL— thoughtful,   considerate,   deli- 
berate    424 
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THOUGHTLESS — negligent,    remiss,    careless, 

thoughtless,  heedless,  inattentive 424 

THREAT— threat,  menace 405 

THREATENING — imminent,  impending,  threat- 
ening   405 

THRIFTY— economical,  saving,  sparing,  thrifty, 

penurious,  niggardly 161 

TO  THRIVE— to  flourish,  prosper,  thrive 395 

THRONG — multitude,  crowd,  throng,  swarm....  494 

TO  THROW— to  cast,  throw,  hurl 304 

TO  THWART — to    oppose,    resist,   withstaml, 

thwart 115 

TIDE— stream,  current,  tide 352 

TIDINGS— news,  tidings 465 

TO  TIE— to  bind,  tie 216 

TILLAGE— cultivation,  tillage;  husbandry 337 

TIME— duration,  time 266 

TIME — time,  season,  timely,  seasonable 206 

TIME — time,  period,  age,  date,  era,  epocha 267 

TIMELY — time,  season,  timely,  seasonable 266 

TIMES  PAST — formerly,  in  former  limes,  times 
past  or  days  of  yore,  anciently  or  in  ancient 

times 269 

TIMESERVING — temporizing,  timeserving 267 

TIMID  ) 

TIMOROUS  S  ^^'^*^'  '"®'"^'""''  '™''^'  'porous. ...  307 

TO  TINGE— to  colour,  dye,  tinge,  stain 516 

TINT— colour,  hue,  tint 516 

TO  TIRE— to  weary,  tire,  jade,  harass 369 

TIRESOME — wearisome,  tiresome,  tedious 369 

TITLE — name,  appellation,  title,  denomination..  471 

TOIL— work,  labour,  toil,  drudgery,  task 328 

TOKEN — mark,  sign,  note,  symptom,  indication, 

token 447 

TO  TOLERATE— to  admit,  allow,  permit,  suffer, 

tolerate 157 

TOLL — tax,  custom,  duty,  toll,  impost,  tribute, 

contribution 16^ 

TOMB— grave,  tomb,  sepulchre 500 

TONE— sound,  tone 511 

TONGUE— language,  tongue,  speech,  idiom,  dia- 
lect    463 

TOO— also,  likewise,  too 253 

POOL- instrument,  tool 399 

TORMENT— torment,  torture 408 

TO  TORMENT— to  tease,  vex,  taunt,  tantalize, 

torment 121 

TORPID— numb,  benumbed,  torpid 372 

TORTURE— torment,  torture 408 

TO  TOSS— to  shake,  agitate,  toss 304 

TOTAL— gross,  total 288 

TOTAL— whole,  entire,  complete,  total,  integral  2«8 

TO  TOTTER— to  stagger,  reel,  totter 303 

TOUCH— contact,  touch 129 

TOUR — circuit,  tour,  rouiul 175 

TOUR — excursion,  i  amble,  ttMjr,  trip,  jaunt 302 

TO  TRACE— to  derive,  trace,  deduce 449 

TRACE  )         ,  .       ^  ,  ^.o 

S  mark,  trace,  vestige,  footstep,  track. ..  448 

TRACT— essay,  treatise,  tract,  dissertation 329 

TRACT— district,  region,  tract,  quarter 493 

TRACTABLE— docile,  tractable,  ductile 360 

TRADE— business,  trade,  profession,  art 331 

1  TRADE— trade,  commerce,  traflick,  dealing 233 
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'  trader,  mercliant,  tradesman. 


TROUBLES— difficulties,  embarrassments,  trou- 
bles   413 

TROUBLESOME— troublesome,  irksome,  vexa- 

,      tioiis 413 

TO  TRUCK — to   exchange,  barter,  truck,  com- 
mute    335 

TRUE  —sincere,  lionest,  true,  plain 430 

TRUST— belief,  credit,  trust,  faith 78 

TRUST — hope,  expectation,  trust,  confidence....  414 

TO  TRUST— to  confide,  trust 414 

TRUSTY— faithful,  trusty 416 

TRUTH— truth,  veracity 528 

TO  TRY— to  try,  tempt 319 

TO  TUG — to  draw,  drag,  hale  or  haul,  pull,  pluck, 

lug 303 

TO  TUMBLE— to  fall,  drop,  droop,  sink,  tumble  303 

TUMID— turgid,  tiuniil,  bombastick 404 

TUMULT— bustle,  tumult,  uproar 220 

TUMULTUARY ) ,        , 

TUMULTUOUS  r""'"""°"^''""'"""='^y '"^ 

TUMULTUOUS  )  tumultuous,    turbulent,  sedi- 

TURBULENT      1     tious,  mutinous 203 

TUllGID— turgid,  tumid,  bombastick 464 

TUR.N'— cajt,  turn,  de?cription,  character 467 

TRANSPARENT— pellucid,  transparent 477  j  TURN— turn,  bent 316 

TO  TEANSPORT—to  bear,  carry,  convey,  trans-         I  TO  TURN— to  turn,  bend,  twist,  distort,  wring, 
port 330;         wrest,  wrench 316 

TRANSPORT— ecstasy,  rapture,  transport 318 !  TO  TURN 

TRAVEL— journey,  travel,  voyage 3(J2iTO  TWIRL  ! 

TREACHEROUS— faithless,  perfidious,  treache-        I  TO  TWIST— to  turn,  bend,  twist,  distort,  wring, 
rous 524  wrest,  wrench 316 


TRADER 

TRADESMAN 

TO  TRADUCE— to  disparage,  detract,  traduce, 

depreciate,  degrade,  decry 105 

TRAFFICK — trade,  conuneree,  tratiick,  dealing. .  333 

TRAIN — procession,  train,  retinue 493 

TRAITOROUS — treacherous,  traitorous,  treason- 
able  ; 524 

TRANQUILLITY— peace,  quiet,  calm,  tranquil- 
lity  '. 361 

TO  TRANSACT— to  negotiate,  treat  for  or  about, 
transact 215 

TRANSACTION— proceeding,  transaction 333 

TO  TRANSCEND— to    exceed,    surpass,   excel, 

transcend,  outdo 373 

TO  TRANSCRIBE— to  copy,  transcribe 530 

TO  TRANSFIGURE  )  to  Iranstigure,  transform,         | 

TO  TRANSFORM      \      metamorphose 86' 

TO  TRANSGRESS— to  infringe,  violate,  trans- 
gress    508 

TRANSGE  ESSION— ofience,  trespass,  transgres- 
sion, misdemeanour,  misdeed,  affront 120 

TRANSIENT     )  temporary,    transient,    transi- 
TRANSITORY  J      tory,  fleeting J67  | 


I  to  turn,  wind,  whirl,  twirl,  writhe  316 


TREACHEROUS— insidious,  treacherous 524 

TREACHEROUS  )  treadierous,  traitorous,  trea- 

TREASONABLE  (     sonable 524 

ro  TREASURE— to  treasure,  hoard 341 

TREAT — feast,  banquet,  carousal,  entertainment, 

treat  513 

TO  TREAT  FOR  OR  ABOUT — to   negotiate, 

treat  for  or  about,  transact 215 

TREATISE— essay,  treatise,  tract,  dissertation..  32y 

TREATMENT—treatment,  usage :W9 

TO  TRFMBLE — to   shake,    tremble,    shudder, 

quiver,  quake 305 

FREMBLING— trembling,  tremour,  trepidation..  308 
I'REMENDOUS— fearful,  dreadful,  frightful,  tre- 
mendous, terrible,  terrifick,  horrible,  horrid. . .  300 
TREMOUR  1  agitation, emotion,  trepidation, 

TREPIDATIOiN  >     tremour 308 

TRlilMOUR  f  trembling,    tremour,    trepida- 

TREPIDATION  {     tioii 308 

Tl*  l^SPASS — olTi'nce,  trespass,  transgression,  mis- 
demeanour, misdeed,  afl'roni 120 

TRIAIi — attempt,  trial,  endeavour,  essay,  effort. .  320 
TRIAL — experience,  experiment,  trial,  proof,  test  319 
TRIBUTE— tax,  custom,  duly,  toll,  impost,  Iri- 

Inite,  contribution 108 

TRK'K — artifice,  trick,  finesse,  stratagem Sti} 

rO  TRICK— to  cheat,  defraud,  trick 525 

TKIFLI-N'G  1  trirtiu!',  trivial,  petty,  frivolous,  fu- 

TRIVIAL    {      tile 457 

TRIP — excursion,  ramble,  tour,  trip,  jaunt 302 

TRf)()P— troop,  company 492 

TO  TROUBLE— to  afflict,  distress,  trouble 408 

TO  TROUBLE— to  trouble,  disturb,  molest 412 


TYPE— figure,  metaphor,  allegory,  emblem,  sym- 
bol, type 531 

TYRANNICAL — absolute,  arbitrary,  tyrannical  184 

ULTIMATE— last,  latest,  final,  ultimate 270 

UMPIRE — judge,  umpire,  arbiter,  arbitrator 211 

UNBELIEF— disbelief,  unbelief 79 

UNBELIEF— unbelief,  infidelity,  increduliiy 79 

UNBLEMISHED— blameless,  irreproachable,  un- 
blemished, unspoiled  or  spotless 129 

UNBODIED — incorporeal,  unbodied,  immaterial, 

spiritual 66 

UNBOUNDED — boundless,  unbounded,  infinite, 

unlimited 177 

UNCE.ASINGLY — incessantly,  unceasingly,  un- 
interruptedly, without  intermission 257 

UNCERTAIN — doubtful,  dubious,  uncertain,  pre- 
carious      96 

UNCONCERNED— indifferent,  unconcerned,  re- 
gardless    374 

UNCONQUERABLE — invincible,  insuperable, 

unconquerable,  insurmoiuitable 145 

TO  UNCOVER— to  uncover,  di.-;cover,  disclose. .  444 

UNCOVERED— bare,  naked,  uncovered 249 

UNDAUNTED— bold,  fearless,  undaunted,  intre- 
pid   306 

UNDENIABLE- indubitable,  unquestionable,  i?i- 
disputable,  undeniable,  incontroverlible,  irrf^ 

fraiiable •  J 14 

UN.DER— under,  below,  beneath 279 

TO  UNDERMINE— to  sap,  undermine 502 

TO  UNDERSTAND— to  conceive,  comprehend, 

understand • "4 
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UNDERSTANDING — understanding,  i  ntellect, 

intelligence 67 

UNDERTAKING — attempt,  undertaking,  enter- 
prise    320 

UNDETERMINED — undetermined,    unsettled, 

unsteady,  wavering 225 

UNEVEN— odd,  uneven 436 

UNFAITHFUL— faitlikss,  unfaitliful 524 

UNFEELING— hard,  hardy,  unfeeling,  insensible  374 
TO  UNFOLD— to  unfold,  uniavel,  develope  ....  218 
UNGOVERNABLE— unruly,    ungovernable,  re- 
fractory    208 

UNHAPPY — unhappy,  miserable,  wretched 412 

UNIFORM — equal,  even,  equable,  like  or  alike, 

uniform 435 

UNIMPORTANT — unimportant,    insignificant, 

immaterial,  inconsiderable 457* 

UNINTERRUPTEDLY — inces.santly,  uniiuer- 
ruptcdly,  unceasingly,  without    intermission  257 

TO  UNITE— to  add,  join,  unite,  coalesce 418 

TO  UNITE— to  connect,  combine,  unite 419 

UNIVERSAL— general,  universal 323 

UNJUST — wicked,  unjust,  iniquitous,  nefarious  15J8 
UNLEARNED    i  ignorant,  illiterate,  unlearned, 

UNLETTEREDJ     unlettered 197 

UNLESS — unless,  except 251 

UNLIKE— different,  unlike 283 

UNLIMITED— boundless,  unbounded,  unlimited, 

infinite 177 

UNMERCIFUL— hard-hearted,  cruel,  unmerciful, 

merciless 373 

UNOFFENDING— unoffending,  harmless,  inof- 
fensive    121 

UNaUESTIONABLE— indubitable,  unquestion- 
able, indisputable,  undeniable,  incontroverti- 
ble, irrefragable 114  j 

TO  UNRAVEL— to  unfold,  unravel,  develope...  218 
UNRELENTING — implacable,    unrelenting,  re- 
lentless, inexorable 381 

UNRULY — unruly,  ungovernable,  refractory 208 

UNSEARCHABLE— unsearchable,  inscrutable. .  481 
UNSETTLED — undetermined,  unsettled,  waver- 
ing, unsteady 225 

UNSPEAKABLE— unspeakable,  ineffable,  unut- 
terable, inexpressible 4C0 

UNSPOTTED— blameless,  irreproachable,  un- 
blemished, unspotted,  spotless 12f) 

UNSTEADY — undetermined,  unsettled,  waver- 
ing, unsteady 225 

UNTOWARD — awkward,  cross,  crooked,  unto- 
ward, froward,  perverse 315 

UNTRUTH— untruth,  falsehood,  falsi:y,  lie 538 

UNTJTTERABLE- unspeakable,  ineffable,  unut- 
terable, inexpressible 460 

UNWILLING — averse,   unwilling,   backward, 

loath,  reluctant 136 

UNWORTHY— unworthy,  worthless 437 

TO  UPBRAID— to  biarae,  reprove,  reproach,  up- 
braid, censure,  condemn 110 

UPON — above,  over,  upon,  beypnd 279 

UPRIGHTNESS— honesty,  uprightness,  integrity, 

probity 427 

UPRIGHTNESS— rectitude,  uprightness 428 

UPROAK— bustle,  tumult,  uproar 220 
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URBANITY— urbanity,  suavity igg 

TO  URGE — to  encourage,  animate,  incite,  impel, 

urge,  stimulate,  instigate 3i! 

URGENT — pressing,  urgent,  importunate l.'iS 

USAGE — usage,  custom,  prescription 324 

USAGE— treatment,  us^age 399 

USE — advantage,  benefit,  utility,  service,  avail, 

use 398 

TO  USE— to  employ,  use 31^ 

TO  USE  ENDEAVOURS— to  labour,  take  pains 

or  trouble,  use  endeavours 328 

USUALLY— commonly,    generally,    frequently, 

usually 323 

TO  USURP — to  appropriate,  usurp,  arrogate,  as- 
sume, ascribe 230 

UTILITY— advantage,   benefit,   utility,  service, 

avail,  use 398 

TO  UTTER— to  express,  declare,  signify,  testify, 

utter 455 

TO  UTTER— to  utter,   speak,   articulate,   pro- 
nounce   459 

VACANCY— vacancy,  vacuity,  inanity 344 

VACANT — empty,  vacant,  void,  devoid 343 

VACANT — idle,  vacant,  leisure 299 

VACUITY— vacancy,  vacuity,  inanity 344 

VAGUE — loose,  vague,  lax,  dissolute,  licentious. .  256 

VAIN — idle,  vain 299 

VAIN — vain,  ineffectual,  fruitless 290 

VALOUR — bravery,  courage,  valour,  gallantry  . .  139 
VALUABLE — valuable,  precious,  costly  ...;....  437 

VALUE — value,  worth,  rate,  price 436 

TO  VALUE— to  value,  prize,  esteem 436 

TO  VANISH— to  disappear,  vanish -iSl 

VANITY— pride,  vanity,  conceit 100 

TO  VANQUISH — to  conquer,  vanquish,  subdue, 

overcome,  surmount 144 

VARIATION— change,  variation,  vicissitude 283 

VARIATION  >        .    . 

VARIETY       5  """"""'  "'""^ ~^^ 

VARIETY— difference,  variety,  diversity,  medley  282 
VARIOUS— different,  several,  divers,  sundry,  va- 
rious  283 

TO  VARNISH— to  gloss,  varnish,  palliate 515 

TO  VARY— to  change,  alter,  vary 283 

TO  VARY — to  differ,  vary,  disagree,  dissent  ....  132 

VAST — enormous,  huge,  vast,  immense 349 

TO  VAUNT— to  glory,  boast,  vaunt 526 

VEHEMENT — violent,  furious,  boisterous,  vehe- 
ment, impetuous 219 

VEIL — cloak,  mask,  blind,  veil 516 

VELOCITY — quickness,  swiftness,  fleetness,  cele- 
rity, rapidity,  velocity 262 

VENAL — venal,  mercenary,  hireling 339 

TO  VENERATE— to  adore,  reverence,  venerate, 

revere 81 

VENIAL — venial,  pardonable 182 

VENOM — poison,  venom 503 

TO  VENTURE— to  hazard,  venture,  risk 171 

VERACITY— truth,  veracity 528 

VERB AL— verbal,  vocal,  oral 462 

VERGE — border,  edge,  rim  or  brim,  brink,  mar- 
gin, verge 176 

VESTIGE— mark,  trace,  vestige,  footstep,  track. .  448 
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TO  VEX— to  displease,  vex,  offend 117 

TO  VEX — to  tease,  vex,  taunt,  tantalize,  tor- 

munt 121 

VEXATION — vexation,  mortification,  chagrin.. .  12"2 
VEXATIOUS— troublesome,  irksome,  vexatious  413 

VICE — crime,  vice,  sin 122 

VICE — imperfection,  defect,  fault,  vice 124 

VICINITY— neighbourhood,  vicinity 408 

VICISSITUDE— change,  variation,  vicissitude...  283 

TO  VIE— to  contend,  strive,  vie 131 

VIEW — view,  survey,  prospect 479 

VIEW — view,  prospect,  landscape 479 

TO  VIEW— to  look,  see,  behold,  view,  eye 482 

VIGILANT— wakeful,  watchful,  vigilant 483 

VIGOUR — energy,  force,  vigour 372 

VILE — base,  mean,  vile 148 

TO  VILIFY— to  revile,  vilify lOS 

TO  VINDICATE— to  assert,  maintain,  vindicate  441 
TO  VINDICATE— to  avenge,  revenge,  vindicate  119 
TO  VINDICATE— to  defend,  protect,  vindicate..  179 
VINDICTIVE— resentful,  revengeful,  vindictive  119 
TO  VIOLATE— to  infringe,  violate,  transgress  . .  508 

VIOLENCE— force,  violence 219 

VIOLENT — violent,  furious,   boisterous,   vehe- 
ment, impetuous 219 

VISAGE — lace,  countenance,  visage 479 

VISIBLE — apparent,  visible, clear,  plain, obvious, 

evident,  manifest 478 

VISION — vision,  apparition,  phantom,  spectre, 

ghost 479 

VISIONARY- enthusiast,  fanatick,  visionary. .. .     91 

VISITANT  > 

VISITER      ?  guest,  visitant,  visiter 491 

VIVACIOUS — lively,  sprightly,  vivacious,  merry, 

sportive,  jocund 389 

VIVACITY— animation,  life,  vivacity,  spirit 356 

VIVID— clear,  lucid,  bright,  vivid 476 

VOCADULARY — dictionary,  lexicon,  vocabulary, 

glossary,  nomenclature 464 

VOCAL— verbal,  vocal,  oral 402 

V0U::E— vote,  suffrage,  voice 462 

VOID — errrpty,  vacant,  void,  devoid 343 

VOLATILITY— lightness,  levity,  flfghtiness,  vo- 

lalility,  giddiness 390 

VOLUNTARILY— willingly,  voluntarily,sponta- 

rreonsly 159 

VOLUNTARY— gratuitous,  voluntary 441 

VOLUPTUARY— sensualist,  voluptuary,  epicure  .374 
VORACIOUS — rapacious,  ravenous,  voracious..  507 

VOTE — vote,  suffrage,  voice 4G2 

TO  VOUCM — to  affirm,  asseverate,  assure,  vouch, 

aver,  prole«t .,. 441 

VOYAGE— journey,  travel,  voyage 30-> 

VULGAR — common,  vulgar,  ordinary,  mean. .. .  323 


WAGES — allowance,  stipend,  salary,  wages,  liire, 

pay 164 

TO  WAIT  FOR— to  await  or  wait  for,  look  for. 


expect . 
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TO  WAIT  ON— to  accompany,  escort,  attend, 

Walton 493 

WAKEFUL— wakeful,  watclrtrri,  vigilant 483 

WALK— carriage,  gait,  walk 192 

WAN— pale,  pallid,  wan 369 


TO  WANDER — to   deviate,    wander,    swerve, 

stray 126 

TO  WANDER— to  wander,  stroll,  ramble,  rove, 

roam,  range 128 

Want  -poverty,  indigence,  want,  need,  penury  346 

TO  WANT— to  want,  need,  lack 347 

WARE — coniinndity,  goods,  merchandise,  ware..  33!) 
WARLIKE — martial,  military,  warlike,  soldier- 
like   337 

WARM — hearty,  warm,  sincere,  cordial 431 

WARMTH— fire,  heat,  warmth,  glow 475 

WARNING — admonition,  warning,  caution 193 

TO  WARRANT — to  guarantee,  be  security,  be 

res|iiinsible,  warrant 183 

WARY — cautions,  wary,  circumspect 425 

TO  WASTE— to  spend,  expend,  waste,  dissipate, 

squander 344 

TO  WASTE— to  consume,  destroy,  waste 505 

TO  WATCH— to  guard,  defeird,  watch 180 

TO  WATCH— to  observe,  watch 483 

WATCHFUL— wakeful,  watchful,  vigilant 483 

WATERMAN — seaman,  waterman,  sailor,  mari- 
ner, boatman,  ferryman 337 

WAVE — wave,  billow,  surge,  breaker 353 

TO  WAVER — to    scruple,    hesitate,    fluctuate, 

wuver 97 

WAVERING — undetermined,  unsettled,  waver- 

itrg,  unsteady 225 

WAY — way,  manner,    method,    mode,  course, 

means 275 

WAY — way,  road,  route,  course 273 

WEAK— weak,  feeble,  infirm' 3G8 

TO  WEAKEN— to  weaken,  enfeeble,  debilitate, 

enervate,  invalidate 368 

WEAKNESS — imperfection,  weakness,   frailty, 

failing,  foible 124 

WEALTH — riches,  wealth,  opulence,  affluence..  .'540 

WEAPONS— arms,  weapons 141 

WEARINESS— fatigue,  weariness,  lassitude 369 

WEARISOME — wearisome,  tiresome,  tedious...  369 

TO  WEARY— to  weary,  tiro,  jade,  harass 369 

WEDDING — marriage,  wedding,  nuptials 93 

VVEDLOOK — marriage,  matrimony,.wedlock.. ..     84 

TO  WEEP— to  cry,  weep 470 

WEIGHT — signification,  avail,  importance,  con- 
sequence, weight,  moment 456 

WErGHT—weight,  heaviness,  gravity 369 

WEIGHT— weight,  burden,  load 370 

WEIGHTY — heavy,  burdensome,  weighty,  pon- 
derous   370 

WELL-BEING- well-being,  welfare,  prosperity. 

happiness 396 

WELCOME— acceptable,  grateful,  welcome 234 

WELFARE — well-being,  welfare,  prosperity, hap- 
piness   396 

TO  WHEEDLE — to     coax,    wheedle,     cajole, 

fawn 525 

WHIM— freak,  whim 384 

WHIMSICAL— fanciful,  fantastical,  whimsical, 

capricious 385 

TO  WHIRL— to  turn,  wind,  whirl,  twirl,  writhe  316 

WHOLE— all,  whole 2», 

WHOLE — whole,   complete,  total,  integral,  en- 
lire 283 


f  WHOIl'SOME — healthy, wholesome, salubrious, 
salutary  

WICK  i:D— bad,  evil,  wicked 

WICKED— wiclifcd,  unjust,  iniquitous,  nefarious 

WIDE — large,  broad,  wide 

WILL — will,  testanieiit 

TO  WILL— to  will,  wish 

WILLINGLY — willingly,  voluntarily,  spontane- 
ously   

WILY — cunning,  crafty,  subtle,  sly,  wily 

TO  WIN — to  acquire,  obtain,  gain,  win,  earn.... 

TO  WIND — to  turn,  wind,  whirl,  twirl,  writhe. . 

WISDOM — wisdom,  prudence 

TO  WISH — to  desire,  wish,  hanker  after,  long 
for 

TO  WISH— to  will,  wish 

WIT — ingenuity,  wit 

WIT — wit,  humour,  satire,  irony,  burlesque 

TO  WITHDRAW- to  recede,  retreat,  withdraw, 
retire,  secede 

TO  WITHSTAND— to  oppose,  resist,  withstand, 
til  wart 

WITHOUT  INTERMISSION— incessantly,  un- 
ceasingly, uninterruptedly,  without  intermis- 
sion   

WITNESS — deponent,  evidence,  witness 

WOFl'L — piteous,  doleful,  woful,  rueful 

WON  DIOR — wonder,  admiration,  surprise,  asto- 
nishment, amazement 

WONDER — wonder,  miracle,  marvel,  monster, 
prodigy 

tVOOER — lover,  suitor,  wooer 


INDEX.  lra\ 

WORD — prnnr.se,  pngapenienf,  wjrd. 21'/ 

366    WORD — word,  term,  expression 'A1 

127  WORK— work,  labour,  toil,  dr. idge'y,  tr.sk :i2d 

128  WORK — pioduction,  performance,  wo/k ;K9 

349    WORK— work,  operation 328 

164    WORLDLY— secular,  temporal,  worldly 90 

159    TO  WORSHIP— to  adore,  worship 81 

WORTH— desert,  merit,  worth 438 

159    WORTH— value,  worth,  rate,  price 436 

522    WORTHLESS— unworthy,  worthless 437 

396    TO  WRANGLE— to  jangle,  jar,  wrangle 134 

316    WRATH — anger,  resentment,  wrath,  indignation, 

400  i,e 119 

TO  WRENCH  )  to  turn,  bend,  twist,  wring,  dis- 

159    TO  WREST      J      tort,  wrest,  wrench 316 

159    WRETCHED— unhappy,  miserable,  wretched...  412 
0    TO  WRING— to  turn,  bend,  twist,  distort,  wring, 

69  wrest,  wrench 316 

WRITER— writer,  penman,  scribe 336 

WRITER— writer,  author 336 

TO  WRITHE— to  turn,  wind,  whirl,  twirl,  writhe  316 
WRONG — injustice,  injury,  wrong 212 


YET — however,  yet,  nevertheless,  notwithstand- 
ing    251 

TO  YIELD— to  afford,  prod-jce,  yield 3.30 

TO  YIELD— to  bear,  yield 330 

TO  YIELD — to  comply,  conform,  yield,  submit..   J50 
TO  YIELD — to  give  up,  deliver,  surrender,  yield, 

cede,  ccmcede 242 

YIELDING — compliant,  yielding,  submissive 150 

YOUTHFUL— youthful,  juvenile,  puerile 401 


ENGLISH    SYNONYMES 

EXPIiAINED. 


SOLiL,  MIND. 

Thkse  terms,  or  the  equivalents  to  them,  have  been 
employed  by  all  civilized  nations  to  designate  that  part 
of  human  nature  which  is  distinct  from  n)atter.  The 
Soul,  however,  from  the  German  sccic,  &c.  and  the 
Greek  ^au,  to  live,  like  the  anima  of  the  Latin,  which 
comes  from  the  Greek  avenog,  wind  or  breath,  is  re|)re- 
gented  to  our  minds  by  the  subtilest  oi  most  ethereal  of 
sensible  objects,  namely,  breath  or  spirit,  and  denotes 
properly  the  quickening  or  vital  principle.  Mind,  on 
the  contrary,  from  the  Greek  nivoi,  which  signifies 
strength,  is  that  sort  of  power  which  is  closely  allied  to, 
and  in  a  great  measure  dependant  upon,  corporeal  or- 
ganization :  the  former  is,  therefore,  the  immortal,  and 
the  latter  the  mortal,  part  of  us ;  the  former  connects 
us  with  angels,  the  latter  with  brutes  ;  in  this  latter  we 
distinguish  nothing  but  the  power  of  receiving  impres- 
sions from  external  objects,  which  we  call  ideas,  and 
which  we  have  in  common  with  the  brutes. 

There  are  minute  philosophers,  who,  from  their  ex- 
treme anxiety  after  truth,  deny  that  we  possess  any 
thing  more  than  what  this  poor  composition  of  fle?h  and 
blood  can  give  us ;  and  yet,  methinks,  sound  philosophy 
would  teach  us  that  we  ought  to  prove  the  truth  of  one 
position,  before  we  assert  the  falsehood  of  its  opposite  ; 
and  consequently,  that  if  we  deny  that  we  have  any 
thing  but  what  is  materia!  in  us,  we  ought  first  to  prove 
that  the  material  is  sutiicient  to  produce  the  reasonin-i 
faculty  of  man.  Now  it  is  upon  this  vt-ry  impossibility 
of  finding  any  thing  in  matter  as  an  adequate  cause  for 
the  production  of  the  sou?,  that  it  is  cojiceived  to  be  an 
entirely  distinct  principle.  If  wc  had  only  the  njind, 
that  is, an  aggregate  of  ideas  or  sensible  images,  such  as 
is  possessed  by  the  brutes,  it  would  be  no  dilficnlly  to 
conceive  of  this  as  purely  material,  since  the  act  of  re- 
ceiving images  is  but  a  passive  act,  suited  to  the  inactive 
properly  of  matter:  but  when  the  soul  turns  in  upon 
itself,  and  creates  for  itself  by  abstraction,  combination, 
and  deduction,  a  world  of  new  objects,  it  proves  itself 
to  be  the  most  active  of  all  principles  in  the  universe  ; 
it  then  positively  acts  upon  matter  instead  of  being 
acted  upon  by  it. 

Bal  not  to  lose  sightof  the  distinction  drawn  between 
the  words  soul  and  mind,  I  simjjiy  Vj'sli  to  show  that 
the  vulgar  and  the  philosophical  use  or  these  terms  alto- 
gether accord,  and  are  both  founded  on  the  true  nature 
of  things.  Poets  and  philosophers  speak  of  the  souC  in 
the  same  strain,  as  the  active  and  living  principle ; 
Man's  soul  in  a  perpetual  motion  flows. 
And  to  no  outward  cause  that  motion  owes. 

Dknham. 

In  bashful  coyness,  or  in  maiden  pride, 
'i'he  soft  return  conceal'd,  save  when  it  stole 
In  side-long  glances  from  her  downcast  eyes, 
Or  from  her  swelling  soul  in  stifled  sighs. 

Thomson. 

'The  soul  consists  of  many  faculties,  as  the  under 
standing,  and  the  will,  with  all  the  senses,  both  outward 
and  inward  ;  or,  to  speak  more  philosophically,  the  soul 
can  exert  lierself  in  many  different  ways  of  action.'— 
Addison.  The  ancients,  though  unaided  by  tiie  light  of 
divine  levelation,  yet  represented  the  soul  as  a  distinct 
principle.  The  Psyche  of  the  Greeks,  which  was  the 
name  they  gave  to  the  human  soul,  was  feigned  to  be 
oneof  their  incorporeal  or  celestial  beings.  The  aniVna 
of  the  Latins  was  taken  precisely  in  the  moilern  sense 
if  the  soul,  by  which  it  was  distinguished  from  the 
Mumus  or  mind.    Thus  the  emperour  Adrian  is  said  on 


his  dying  bed  to  have  addressed  his  soul  in  words  which 
clearly  denote  what  lie  lliought  of  its  independent 
existence. 

Animula  vagula,  blandula, 
QuEB  nunc  abibis  in  loca? 
Hospes  comesque  corporis, 
Pallidula,  rigida,  undula, 
Nee  ( ut  soles)  dabis  joca ! 
The  mind  being  considered  as  an  attribute  to  the  soul, 
is  taken  sometimes  for  one  faculty,  and  somesimes  for 
another;  as  for  the   understanding,  when  we  say  a 
person  is  not  in  his  right  mind; 
I  am  a  very  foolish,  fond  old  man  ; 
I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind. — Shakspkire. 
Sometimes  for  the  intellectual  power; 
I  thought  the  eternal  mind 
Had  made  us  nsasters. — Drydejj. 
Or  fortlie  intellectual  capacity  ; 

We  say  that  learning 's  endless,  and  blame  fate 
For  not  allowing  life  a  longer  date. 
He  did  the  utmost  bounds  of  knowledge  find, 
He  found  thorn  not  so  large  as  was  his  mind. 

Cowley. 
Or  for  the  imagination  or  conception ;  '  In  the  judgment 
of  Aristotle  and  Bacon,  the  true  poet  forms  his  imi- 
tations of  nature  after  a  model  of  ideal  perfection, 
which  perhaps  lias  no  existence  but  in  his  own  mind.' — 
Bexttie. 

Sometimes  the  word  mind  is  employed  to  denote 
the  operations  of  the  thinking  faculty,  the  thoughts  or 
opinions; 

The  ambiguous  god, 
In  these  mysterious  words  his  mind  express'd. 
Some  truths  revealed,  in  terms  involved  the  rest. 
Drydbn. 
The  earth  was  not  of  my  mind 
If  you  suppose,  as  fearing  you,  it  shook. 

Shakspeark. 
Or  the  will,  choice,  determination,  as  in  the  colloquial 
phrase  to  have  a  mind  to  do  a  thing  ;  'All  the  argu- 
ments to  ii  good  life  will  be  very  insignificant  to  a  man 
that  hath  a  mind  to  be  wicked,  when  remission  of  sina 
maybe  had  on  such  cheap  terms.' — Tillotson.  'Our 
question  is,  whether  all  be  sin  which  is  done  without 
direction  by  Scripture,  and  not  whether  the  Israelites  did 
at  any  time  amiss  by  following  their  own  minds  without 
asking  counsel  of  God.' — Hooker. 

Sometimes  it  stands  for  the  memory,  as  in  the  fa- 
miliar expressions  to  call  to  mind,  put  in  miitd,  &c. ;. 
'  The  king  knows  their  disposition ;  a  small  touch  will 
put  him  in  mind  of  them.' — Bacon. 

These,  and  more  than  I  to  mind  can  bring, 
Menalcas  has  not  yet  forgot  to  sing.' — Dryden. 
'They  will  put  him  in  mind  of  his  own  waking 
thoughts,  ere  these  dreams  had  as  yet  made  their  im- 
pressions on  his  fancy.' — Atterbury. 
A  wholesome  law,  time  out  of  mind; 
Had  been  confirm'd  by  fate's  decree.' — Swift. 
Lastly,  the  mind  is  considered  as  the  seat  of  all  the 
faculties;  '  Every  faculty  is  a  distinct  taste  in  the  mind, 
and  hath  objects  accommoda>ed  to  its  proper  relish.'— 
Addison.    And  also  of  the  passions  or  affections; 
E'en  from  the  body's  purity,  tlie  mmd 
Receives  a  secret  synipathetick  aid. — Thomson. 
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'  This  word,  being  often  used  for  the  soul  giving 
life,  is  ;>ttribuled  abusively  to  niadinen,  when  we  siiy 
«hat  they  are  of  a  distracted  minit,  instead  of  a  broken 
uiiderstandin:; ;  whicli  word  mind  we  use  also  for 
opinion,  as  I  am  of  tliis  or  tliat  mind  ;  and  sometimes 
for  men's  conditions  or  virtues,  as  he  is  of  an  honest 
mind,  or  a  man  of  a  just  mind ;  sometimes  for  afTection, 
as  I  do  tliis  for  my  mind's  sal<e,'  &;c. — Kaleiqh. 

The  soiU,  being  the  better  part  of  a  man,  is  taken  for 
the  man's  self,  as  Horace  says,  in  allusion  to  his  friend 
Virgil,  'El  serves  anima;  dimidinm  mea;  :'  lience  the 
teriri  is  figuratively  extended  in  its  application  to  denote 
a  human  being  ;  'The  moral  is  the  case  of  every  soul 
of  us.' — L'EsTRANGE.  It  isa  republick ;  there  are  in  it 
n  hundred  burgeois,  and  about  a  thousand  souls  ;  '  The 
poor  *o«i  sat  singing  by  a  sycamore  tree.' — Shakspkare. 
Or  the  individual  in  general ; 

Join  voices,  all  ye  living  souls.    Ye  birds 
That  singing  up  to  heaven-gate  ascend 
Bear  on  your  wings,  and  in  your  notes,  his  praise. 

Milton. 
Also  what  is  excellent,  the  essential  or  principal  part  of 
a  thing,  the  spirit ;  'Thou  sun,  of  this  great  world  both 
eye  and  soul.' — Milton.     'He  has  the  very  soul  of 
bounty.' — SuaKspeare. 

.    There  is  some  soit/of  goodness  in  things  evil, 
Would  men  observingly  distil  it  out. — Shakspearb. 


INCORPOREAL,  UxVUODIED,  IMMATERIAL, 

SPIRITUAL. 
Incorporeal,  from  corpus,  a  body,  marks  the  quality  of 
not  belonging  to  the  body,  or  having  any  properties  in 
common  with  it ;  unbodied  denotes  the  state  of  being 
without  the  body,  or  not  enclosed  in  a  body;  a  thing 
may  therefore  be  inrorporcal  without  hehig  unbodied; 
but  not  uice  vtrsd  ;  the  soul  of  man  is  incorporeal,  but 
not  unbodied,  during  his  natuial  life; 
Til'  unbodied  spirit  flies 
And  lodges  wliere  it  lights  in  man  or  beast. 

Drvden. 
.  Incorjioreal  is  used  in  regard  to  Tving  things,  parti- 
cularly by  way  of  comparison,  with  cor;;oreaZ  or  human 
beings ; 
Of  sense,  whereby  they  hoar,  see,  smell,  touch,  taste, 
Tasting,  concoct,  digest,  assimilate. 
And  corporeal  to  incorporeal  turn. — Milton. 

Hence  we  speak  of  incorporeal  agency,  or  incorporeal 
agents,  in  referenceto  such  beings  as  are  supposed  to  act 
in  this  world  without  the  help  of  the  body  ;  '  Sense  and 
perception  must  necessarily  proceed  from  some  incor- 
poreal substance  vvitlu.i  us.'— Bentley.  But  imma- 
terial is  applied  to  inanimate  objects  ; 

O  thou  great  arbiter  of  life  and  death, 

Nature's  immortal,  immaterial  sui\ ! 

Thy  call  I  follow  to  the  land  unknown. — Young. 

Men  are  corporeal  as  men,  spirits  are  incorporeal ;  the 
body  is  tfce  material  part  of  man,  the  soul  his  imma- 
terial part;  whatever  external  object  acts  upon  the 
senses  is  material ;  but  the  action  of  the  mind  on  Kself, 
and  its  results  are  all  immaterial :  the  earth,  sun,  moon, 
&c.  are  terinrd  material ;  but  the  impressions  which 
they  make  on  the  mind,  that  is,  our  ideas  of  tliem,  are 
immaterial. 

The  incorporeal  and  immaterial  have  always  a  rela- 
tive sense;  the  «/)ir?'«ua/ is  that  which  is  positive  :  God 
is  a  spiritual,  not  properly  an  incorporeal  nor  immate- 
rial being  :  the  angels  are  likewise  designated,  in  gene- 
ral, as  the  spiritual  inhabitants  of  Heaven  ;  '  All  crea- 
tures, as  well  spiritual  as  corporeal,  declare  their  abso- 
luif.  depeiidance  upon  the  rirst  author  of  all  beings,  the 
only  self-existent  God.' — Bentley.  Although,  when 
spoken  of  in  regard  to  men,  they  may  be  denominated 
incorporeal ; 

Thus  incorporeal  spirits  to  smallest  forms 
Reduced  their  shapes  immense. — Milton. 

The  epithet  spiritual  has,  however,  been  improperly 
or  figuratively  applied  to  objects  in  the  sense  of  imma- 
terial ;  '  Echo  is  a  great  argument  of  the  spiritual 
essence  of  sounds;  for  if  it  were  corporeal,  the  reper- 
cussion should  be  created  by  like  instruments  with  the 
original  Bound.' — Baoon. 


SPIRITUOUS,   SPIRITED,   SPIRITI'AL, 

GHOSTLY. 

Spirituous  signifies  having  Ihe  spirit  scp«rdted  from 
the  gross  particles  of  the  body,  atler  the  niainier  of 
spirituous  liquors;  'The  5/)<r(Y«ous  and  benign  nir.tter 
most  apt  for  generation.' — Smith  on  Old  .Igc.  ^spirited 
is  applicable  to  the  aninjal  spirits  of  either  men  or 
brutes  ;  a  person  or  a  liorse  may  be  spirited ;  and  also 
in  a  moral  application  in  the  sense  of  vivacious,  or  cal- 
culated to  rouse  the  spirit;  'Dryden's  translation  of 
Virgil  is  noble  and  spirited.' — Pope.  What  is  spiritual 
is  after  the  manner  of  a  spirit;  and  what  is  ghostly  is 
like  a  ghost ;  although  originally  the  same  in  meani'ig, 
the  former  being  derived  from  the  Latin  spiritus,  and 
the  latter  from  the  German  geist,  and  both  signifying 
what  is  not  corporeal,  yet  they  have  acquired  a  diifer 
ence  of  application.  Spiritual  objects  are  distinguished 
generally  from  those  of  sense;  '  Virginity  is  betlpi  than 
the  married  life,  not  tliat  it  is  more  holy,  but  tliat  it  is 
a  freedom  from  cares,  an  opportunity  to  spend  more 
time  in  spiritual  employments.'  — Taylor  (Holy  Liv- 
ing). Hence  it  is  that  the  word  spiritual  is  opposed 
to  the  temporal  ;  '  She  loves  them  as  her  spiritual 
children,  and  they  reverence  her  as  their  spiritual 
mother,  with  an  aiiection  far  above  that  of  the  fondest 
friend.' — Law. 

Thou  art  reverend. 

Touching  thy  spiritual  function,  not  thy  life. 

Shakspeare. 

Ghostly  is  more  immediately  opposed  to  the  carnal 
or  the  secular,  and  is  therefore  a  term  of  more  solemn 
import  than  spiritual;  'The  grace  of  the  spirit  is  much 
more  precious  than  worldly  benefits,  and  our  gho.^tly 
evils  of  greater  importance  than  harm  which  the  body 
feelelh.' — Hooker.  '  To  deny  me  the  ghostly  comfort 
of  my  chaplains  seems  a  greater  batbanty  than  is  ever 
used  by  Christians.' — K.  Charles. 


UNDERSTANDING,   INTELLECT,   INTELLI- 
GENCE. 

Understanding  being  Ihe  Saxon  word,  is  employed 
to  describe  a  familiar  and  easy  operation  of  the  mind  in 
forming  distinct  ide.is  of  things.  Intellect,  which  is  of 
Latin  derivation,  is  employed  to  mark  the  same  opera- 
tio[i  in  regard  to  lii^hrr  and  more  abstruse  objects.  The 
understaiidiiig  applic^s  to  the  first  exercise  of  the  ra- 
tional powers  :  it  is  therefore  aptly  said  of  cliildren  and 
savages  that  they  employ  their  understandings  on  the 
simple  objects  of  peiception  ;  a  child  uses  liis  under- 
standing lo  di^l'wgyihU  the  dimensions  of  objects,  or 
to  apply  the  right  names  to  the  things  that  come  before 
his  notice ;  '  By  understanding  I  mean  that  faculty 
whereby  wu  are  enabled  to  apprehend  the  objects  of 
knowledge,  generals  as  well  as  particulars,  absent 
things  as  well  as  present,  and  to  judge  of  their  truth  or 
falseliood,  good  or  evil.' — Wilkins. 

Intellect,  being  a  matured  state  of  the  understand- 
ing, is  most  properly  applied  to  the  efforts  of  those  who 
have  their  powers  in  full  vigour:  we  speak  of  under- 
standing as  Uv.  chntaclerialickiMstuiclnmbtilwei'ti  ii\Hn 
and  brute  ;  '  The  lii.'lit  within  us  is  (since  Ihe  fall)  be- 
come darkness ;  and  the  understanding,  that  should  be 
eyes  to  the  blind  faculty  of  the  will,  is  blind  itself.' — 
South.  But  human  beings  are  distinguished  fiom 
each  other  by  the  measure  of  their  intellect;  '  All  those 
arts  and  inventions  which  vulgar  minds  gaze  at,  the 
ingenious  pursue,  and  all  admire,  are  but  the  relicks  of 
an  intellect  defaced  with  sin  and  time.' — South.  We 
may  expect  the  youngest  children  to  employ  an  under- 
standing according  to  the  opportunities  which  they 
have  of  using  their  senses ;  one  is  gratified  in  seeing 
great  intellert  in  youth. 

InteUcrl  and  intelligence  are  derived  from  the  same 
word  ;  but  intellect  describes  the  power  itself,  and  in- 
telligence the  exercise  of  that  power:  the  intellect  may 
be  hidden,  but  the  intelligence  brings  it  to  light ; 
Silent  as  the  ecstatick  bliss 

Of  souls,  tliat  by  intelligence  converse. — Otway. 

Hence  we  speak  of  intelligence  as  displayed  in  the 
countenance  of  a  child  whose  looks  evince  that  he  haa 
exerted  his  intellect,  and  thereby  proved  that  it  exists 
Hence  it  arises  that  the  word  intelligence  has  been  em 
ployed  in  the  sense  of  knowledge  or  information,  be- 
cause these  are  the  express  fruits  of  intelligence :  we 
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must  know  by  means  of  intelligence  ;  but  we  may  be 
ignorant  with  a  great  share  of  intellect. 

Understanding  and  intelligence  admit  of  comparison 
in  tiie  sense  of  acquaintance  between  two  or  more  per- 
sons as  to  each  other's  views,  and  a  consequent  har- 
mony and  concert ;  but  the  former  term  is  applied  to 
the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  and  the  harmonious  in- 
tercourse of  men,  ai'  in  the  phrase  to  be  on  terms  of  a 
good  understanding ;  '  He  hoped  the  loyalty  of  his  sub- 
jects would  concur  with  liiiu  in  the  preserving  a  good 
understanding  between  liim  and  his  subjects' — Cla- 
rendon. Intelligence,  on  the  other  hand,  is  particu- 
larly applicable  to  persons  who,  being  obliged  to  co- 
operate at  a  distance  from  each  other,  hold  a  commerce 
of  information,  or  get  to  understand  each  other  by 
means  of  mutual  information  ;  '  It  was  perceived  that 
there  had  not  been  in  the  Catholicks  so  nmch  foresight 
as  to  provide  tlial  true  intelligence  might  pass  between 
them  of  what  was  done.' — Hooker. 
Let  all  the  passages 

Be  well  secured,  that  no  intelligence 

May  pass  between  the  prince  and  them. — Denham. 

INTELLECT,  GENIUS,  TALENT. 

Intellect,  in  Latin  intellectus,  from  intelligo,  to  un- 
derstand, signifying  the  gilt  of  understanding,  as  op- 
posed to  mere  instinct  or  impulse,  is  here  the  generick 
term,  as  it  includes  in  its  own  meaning  that  of  the  two 
others  :  there  cannot  be  genius  or  talent  without  iiitel- 
Icct;  but  there  may  bo  intellect  without  genius  or 
talent:  a  man  of  intellect  distinguishes  himself  from 
the  common  herd  of  mankind,  by  the  acuteness  of  his 
observation,  the  accuracy  of  his  judgement,  the  origin- 
ality of  his  conceptions,  and  other  peculiar  attributes 
of  mental  power ;  genius,  in  Latin  genius,  from  gigno, 
to  be  born,  signifying  that  which  is  peculiarly  born 
with  us,  is  a  particular  bent  of  the  intellect,  which  dis- 
tinguishes a  man  from  every  other  individual;  talent, 
which  from  rdXavrov  and  tulentum,  a  Greek  coin  ex- 
ceeding one  hundred  pounds,  is  now  employed  in  the 
figurative  language  of  our  Saviour  for  that  particular 
modus  or  moditication  of  the  intellect,  which  is  of 
practical  utility  to  the  possessor.  Intellect  sometimes 
runs  through  a  family,  and  becomes  as  it  were  an  he- 
reditary portion  :  genius  is  not  of  so  communicable  a 
natnie;  it  is  that  tone  of  the  thinking  faculty  which  is 
altogether  individual  in  its  character  ;  it  is  opposed  to 
every  thing  artificial,  acquired,  circumstantial,  or  inci- 
dental ;,  it  is  a  pure  spaik  of  the  Divine  flame,  which 
raises  the  possessor  above  all  his  fellow-moitals;  it  is 
not  expanded,  like  intellect,  to  many  objects  ;  for  in  its 
veiy  nature  it  is  contracted  within  a  very  short  space; 
and,  like  the  rays  of  the  sun,  when  concentrated  within 
a  focus,  it  gains  in  strength  what  it  loses  in  expansion. 

We  consider  intellect  as  it  generally  respects  specu- 
lation and  abstraction;  but  genius  as  it  respects  the 
operations  of  the  imagination  ;  talent  as  it  respects  the 
exercise  or  acquirements  of  the  mind.  A  man  of  intel- 
lect may  be  a  good  writer ;  but  it  requires  a  genius 
for  poetry  to  be  a  poet,  a  genius  for  paiiiling  to  he 
a  painter,  a  genius  for  sculpture  to  be  a  statuary,  and 
the  like:  it  requires  a  talent  to  learn  languages;  it 
requires  a  talent  for  the  stage  to  be  a  good  actor;  some 
have  a  talent  for  imitation,  others  a  talent  for  humour. 
Intellect,  in  its  strict  sense,  is  seen  only  in  a  mature 
state  ;  genius  or  talent  may  be  discovered  in  its  earliest 
dawn  :  we  speak  in  general  of  the  intellect  of  a  man 
only  ;  but  we  may  speak  of  the  genius  or  talent  of  a 
youth  :  intellect  qualifies  a  person  for  conversation, 
and  affords  him  great  enjoyment ;  '  There  was  a  select 
set,  supposed  to  be  distinguished  by  superiority  of  in- 
tellects, who  always  passed  the  evening  together.' — 
Johnson.  Genius  qualifies  a  person  for  the  most  e.\- 
altcd  effjrts  «f  the  human  mind ;  '  Thomson  thinks  in 
a  peculiar  train,  and  always  thinks  as  a  man  of  genius.' 
— Johnson.  Talent  qualifies  a  person  for  the  active 
duties  and  employments  of  life ;  '  It  is  commonly 
tliought  that  the  sagacity  of  these  fathers  (the  Jesuits) 
in  discovering  the  talent  of  a  young  student,  has  not  a 
little  contributed  to  the  figure  which  their  order  has 
made  in  the  world.' — Budgell. 

GIFT,  ENDOWMENT,  TALENT. 

Gift  and  endowment  both  refer  to  the  act  of  giving 
and  endowing,  and  of  course  include  the  idea  of  some- 


thing given,  and  something  received :  the  word  talc7ii, 
conveys  no  such  collateral  idea.  When  we  speak  of  a 
gift,  we  refer  in  our  minds  to  a  gi'ver  ; 

But  Heaven  its  gifts  not  all  at  once  bestows, 
These  years  with  wisdom  crowns,  with  action  those. 

POPK  ' 

When  we  speak  of  an  endowment,  we  refer  in  our 
minds  to  the  receiver;  'A  brute  arrives  at  a  point  of 
perfection  that  he  can  never  pass ;  in  a  few  years  he 
has  all  the  endowments  he  is  capable  of.' — Addison. 
When  we  speak  of  a  talent  (v.  Intellect)  we  only  thinki 
of  its  intrinsick  quality  or  worth;  'Mr.  Locke  has  ail' 
admirable  reflection  upon  the  difference  of  wit  and) 
judgement,  whereby  he  endeavours  to  show  the  reason, 
why  they  are  not  always  the  talents  of  the  same  per-, 
son.' — Addison. 

The  gift  is  either  supernatural  or  natural ;  the  en- 
dowment is  only  natural.  The  primitive  Christians; 
received  various  gifts  through  the  inspiration  of  the, 
Holy  Spirit,  as  the  gift  of  tongues,  the  gift  of  healing,. 
&c.  There  are  some  men  who  have  a  peculiar  gift  of.) 
utterance;  beauty  of  person,  and  corporeal  agility,  are- 
endowments  with  which  some  are  peculiarly  invested. 

The  word  gift  excludes  the  idea  of  any  thing  ac- 
quired by  exertion;  it  is  that  which  is  comnmnicated  j 
to  us  altogether  independent  of  ourselves,  and  enables' 
us  to  arrive  at  that  perfection  in  any  art  which  could  i 
not  be  attained  in  any  other  way.     Speech  is  deno  ; 
minated  a  general  gift,  inasmuch  as  it  is  given  to  the- 
whole  human  race  in  distinction  from  IJie  brutes  ;  but . 
the  gift  of  utterance  is  a  peculiar  gift  granted  to  in-  • 
dividuals,  in  distinction  from  others,  which  may  be 
exerted   lor  the  benefit  of  mankind.      Endoiowents, ' 
though  inherent  in  us,  are  not   independent  of  exer- 
tions; they  are  qualities  which  admit  of  improvement, 
by  being  used;  they  are  in  liict  the  gifts  of  nature,  . 
which  serve  to  adorn  and  elevate  the  possessor,  when  : 
employed  for  a  good  purpose.      Talents  are  either  na- 
tural or  acquired,  or  in  some  measure  of  a  mixed  na- 
tnie ;  they  denote  powers  without  specifying  the  source  . 
from  which  they  proceed  ;  a  man  may  have  a  talent 
for  nmsick,  lor  drawing,  for  mimickry,  and  the  like;  • 
but  this  talent  may  be  the  fruit  of  practice  and  expert-  ■ 
ence,  as  much  as  of  nature. 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  that  an  endowment  is  a  ■ 
gift,  but  a  gift  is  not  always  an  endowment ;  and  that  . 
a  talent  may  also  be  either  a  gift  or  an  endowment,  but 
that  it  is  frequently  distinct  from  both.     A  gift  or  a 
talent  is  applicable  to  corporeal  as  well  as  spiritual 
actions;   an  endowment  is  applicable  to  corporeal  or 
mental  qualities.     To  write  a  superiour  hand  is  a  gift, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  unattainable  by  any 
force  of  application   and  instruction ;   it  is  a  talent, . 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  power  or  property  worth  our  pos- ; 
session;  but  it  is  never  an  endowment.    On  the  other 
hand,  courage,  discermiient,  a  strong  imagination,  and 
the  like,  are  both  gifts  and  endowments ;  and  when  the 
intellectual  endowment  displays  itself  in  any  cieative 
form,  as  in  the  case  of  poetiy,  musick,  or  any  art,  so  as 
to  produce  that  which   is  valued  and  esteemed,  it  • 
becomes  a  talent  to  the  possessor. 

ABILITY,  CAPACITY. 

Mility,  in  French  huhilili,  Latin  habilitas ,  corner  ■ 
from  able,  habile,  habilis,  and  habeo  to  have,  because  , 
possession  and  power  are  inseparable.  Capacity,  in  . 
French  capacili,  Latin  capacitas,  from  capaz  and  . 
capio  to  receive,  marks  the  abstract  quaUty  of  being  , 
able  to  receive  or  hold. 

.Ability  is  to  capacity  as  the  genus  to  the  species.  . 
Jlbility  comprehends  the  power  of  doing  in  general 
without  specifying  the  quality  or  degree;  capacity  is  a  • 
particular  kind  of  ability. 

Jlbility  may  be  either  physical  or  mental,  capacity, 
when  said  of  persons,  is  mental  only  ;  '  Riches  are  of 
no  use,  if  sickness  taketh  from  us  the  ability  of  en- 
joying them.' — Swift.  '  In  what  I  have  done,  I  have 
rather  given  a  proof  of  my  willingness  and  desire,  than 
of  my  ability  to  do  him  (Shakspeare)  justice.' — Pore. 

Ability  respects  action,  capacity  respects  thought.. 
Ability  always  supposes  something  able  to  be  done; 
'  1  look  upon  an  able  statesman  out  of  business  like  a 
huge  whale,  that  will  endeavour  to  overturn  the  ship 
unless  he  has  an  empty  cask  to  play  with.'— Steele. 
Capacity  is  a  mental  endowment,  and  always  supposes 
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•omething  ready  to  receive  or  hold ;  '  The  object  is  too 
big  lor  our  capacity,  when  we  would  comprehend  the 
eircutnfereiice  of  a  world.' — Addison.  Hence  we  say 
en  able  couiinander ;  an  able  statesman ;  a  man  of  a 
capacious  mind  ;  a  great  capacity  of  thought. 

Ability  is  in  no  wise  limited  in  its  extent;  it  may  be 
Email  ur  great ; 

Of  singing  thou  hast  got  the  reputation, 

Good  'i'hyrsis ;  mine  I  yield  to  thy  ability. 

My  heart  doth  seek  another  estimation. — Sidney. 

Capacity  of  itself  always  implies  a  positive  and  siipe- 
rioiir  degree  of  power;  'Sir  Frai.cis  Bacon's  capacity 
eeemed  to  have  grasped  all  that  was  revealed  in  books 
before.' — Hughes.  Although  it  may  be  nioditied  by 
epithets  to  denote  difterent  degrees  ;  a  boy  of  capacity 
will  have  the  advantage  over  liis  school-fellows,  parti- 
cularly if  he  be  classed  with  those  of  a  dull  capacity. 
A  person  may  be  able  to  write  a  letter,  who  is  not  capa- 
ble of  writing  a  book;  'St.  Paul  requiieth  learning  in 
presbyters,  yea,  such  learning  as  doth  enaole  them  to 
exhort  in  doctrine  which  is  sound,  and  to  disprove 
them  that  gainsay  it.  What  measure  of  ability  in  such 
things  shall  serve  to  make  men  capable  of  that  kind 
of  otiice  he  doth  not  determine.' — Hooker. 

Abilities,  when  used  in  the  plural  only,  is  confined  to 
the  signification  of  mental  endowments,  and  compre- 
hends the  operations  of  thought  in  general ;  '  As  for  me, 
my  abilities,  if  ever  I  had  any,  are  not  what  they 
were.' — Atterbi'RY.  Capacity,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
that  peculiar  endowment,  that  enlargement  of  under- 
standin'.',  that  exalts  the  possessor  above  the  rest  of 
mankind:  '  We  sometimes  repine  at  the  narrow  limits 
prescribed  to  human  capacity.^ — Bk.ittie.  Many  men 
have  the  abilities  for  managing  the  concerns  of  others, 
who  would  not  have  the  capacity  for  conducting  a  con- 
cern of  theirown.  We  should  not  judge  highly  of  that 
man's  abilities  who  could  only  mar  the  plans  of  others, 
but  had  no  capacity  for  conceiving  and  proposing  any 
thing  better  in  their  stead. 

A  vivid  imagination,  a  retentive  memory,  an  exube- 
rant flow  of  language,  are  abilities  whicu  may  be  suc- 
cessfully employed  in  attracting  popular  applause; 
•  I  grieve  that  our  senate  is  dwindled  into  a  school  of 
rhetorick,  where  men  rise  to  display  their  abilities  rather 
than  to  deliberate.' — Sir  W.  Jones.  But  that  capacity 
which  embraces  a  question  in  all  its  bearings,  which 
surveys  with  a  discriniinaiing  eye  the  mixed  mnliitude 
of  objects  that  demand  attention,  which  is  accompanied 
with  coolness  in  retiecting,  readiness  in  combining, 
quickness  in  inventing,  firmness  in  deciding,  prompti- 
tude in  action,  and  penetration  in  di.<cerning,  that  is  the 
capacity  to  direct  a  state,  which  is  the  gift  of  but  few; 
'An  heroick  poem  requires  the  accomplishment  of  some 
extraordinary  undertaking,  which  requires  the  duty  of 
a  soldier,  and  the  capacity  and  prudence  of  a  general.' 

Dryden. 

ABILITY,  FACULTY,  TALENT. 

The  common  idea  of  power  is  what  rendets  these 
words  synonymous. 

Ability,  as  in  the  preceding  article,  signifies  that 
which  may  he  derived  either  from  circumstanres  or 
Otherwise :  faculty,  in  Latin  facultas,  changed  from 
facililus  facility,  which  signifies  doableness,  or  th'; 
property  of  being  able  to  do  (?*•  bring  about  elTecIs,  is  a 
power  derived  from  nature;  'The  vital  faculty  is  that 
by  which  life  is  preserved  and  the  ordinary  functions 
of  speech  preserved;  ami  the  animal /«cw7/y  is  what 
conducts  the  operations  of  the  mijid.' — Quincy.  The 
faculty  is  a  permanent  possession  ;  it  is  held  by  a  certain 
tenure:  the  abilitjf  is  an  incidental  possession;  it  is 
whatever  we  have  while  we  have  it  at  our  disposal, 
but  it  may  vary  in  degree  and  quality  with  limes,  per- 
sons, and  circumstances;  ^Ability  w  leach  by  sermons 
Is  a  grace  which  God  doth  bestow  on  them  whom  he 
maketh  sufficient  for  the  connnendable  discharge  of 
their  duty.' — Hooker.  The  powers  of  seeing  and 
hearing  are.  faculties  ;  health,  strcnElh,  and  fortune  are 
ebilities.  'y\ie  faculty  issomespiicifick  power  which  is 
directed  to  one  single  object ;  it  is  the  power  of  acting 
according  to  a  given  form ; 

No  fruit  our  palate  courts,  ,ir  tlow'r  our  smell, 

But  on  its  fragrant  bosom  nations  dwell; 

All  formed  with  proper  faculties  to  share 

The  daily  bounties  of  their  Maker's  care. — Jknvns. 


The  ability  is  in  general  the  power  of  doing ;  the 
faculty  therefore  might,  in  the  strict  sense,  be  con- 
sidered as  a  species  of  ability;  'Human  ability  is  an 
unequal  match  for  the  violent  and  unforeseen  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  world.' — Blair. 

A  man  uses  the  faculties  with  which  he  is  endowed , 
he  gives  according  to  his  ability. 

Faculty  and  talent  both  owe  their  being  to  nature  ; 
but  the  faculty  may  be  either  physical  or  mental ;  the 
talent  is  altogether  mental:  the  faculty  of  speech  and 
the  rational  faculty  are  tlie  grand  marks  of  distinction 
between  man  and  the  brute;  'Reason  is  a  noble 
faculty,  and  when  kept  within  its  proper  sphere,  and 
applied  to  useful  purposes,  proves  a  means  of  exalting 
human  creatures  almost  to  the  rank  of  superiour  beings.' 
— Beattie.  The  talent  of  mimickry,  of  dramatick 
acting,  and  of  imitation  in  general,  is  what  distinguishen 
one  man  from  the  other; 

'Tis  not,  indeed,  my  talent  to  engage 
111  lofty  trifles,  or  to  swell  my  page 
With  wind  and  noise. — Dryden. 

These  terms  are  all  used  in  the  plural,  agreeably  to 
the  above  explanation  ;  the  abilities  include,  in  the 
aggregate,  whatever  a  man  is  able  to  do ;  hence  we 
speak  of  a  man's  abilities  in  speaking,  writing,  learn- 
ing, and  the  like;  the  faculties  inchule  all  the  endow- 
ments of  body  and  mind,  which  are  the  inherent  pro- 
perties of  the  being,  as  when  we  speak  of  a  man's 
retaining  his  faculties,  or  having  his  faculties  im- 
paired :  talents  Kre  the  particular  endowments  of  the 
mind,  which  lielimg  to  the  individual;  hence  we  say, 
the  talents  which  are  requisite  for  a  minister  of  state 
are  difi'eront  trom  those  which  qualify  a  man  for  being 
a  judge. 


ABILITY,  DEXTERITY,  ADDRESS. 

Ability  is  here,  as  in  the  preceding  articles,  the  gene- 
rick  term;  dexterity,  says  the  Abbe  Girard,*  res|ieclstlie 
mannerof  executing  things;  it  is  the  mechanical  facility 
of  j)erformiiig  an  office;  address  refers  to  the  use  of 
means  in  executing ;  it  signifies  properly  the  mode  of 
address  or  of  managing  one's  self;  dexterity  and 
address  are  but  in  fact  modes  of  ability. 

Dexterity, in  Latin  dexteritas, amies  fromdexter,  the 
right  hand,  because  that  it  is  the  member  most  fitted  foi 
(^ei^erou* execution.  TJciJerity  may  be  acquired;  'His 
wi.sdom,  by  often  evading  from  perils,  was  turned 
rather  into  a  dexterity  to  deliver  himself  from  dangers 
when  they  pressed  him,  than  into  a  providence  to  pie- 
vent  and  remove  them  afar  off.' — Bacon.  Address  is 
the  gift  of  nature;  'It  was  no  sooner  dark  than  she 
conveyed  into  his  room  a  young  maid  of  no  disagree- 
able figure,  who  was  one  of  her  attendants,  and  did  not 
want  address  to  improve  the  opportunity  for  the 
advancement  of  her  fortune. — Spectator. 

We  may  have  ability  to  any  degree  («.  Ability);  '  It 
is  not  possible  for  our  small  party  and  small  ability  to 
extend  their  operations  so  far  as  to  be  much  felt  amimg 
such  numbers.' — Cowper.  But  dexterity  and  address 
are  positive  degreesof  «A//(ty ;  '  It  is  often  observed  that 
the  race  is  won  as  much  by  the(ifjt(r((//of  the  rider  as 
by  the  vigour  and  fleetness  of  the  animal.' — Earl  of 
Bath.  'I  could  produce  innumerable  instances  from 
my  own  observation,  of  events  imputed  to  the  profound 
skill  and  address  of  a  minister,  which  in  reality  were 
either  mere  effects  of  negligence,  weakness,  humour,  or 
pride,  or  at  best  but  the  natural  course  of  tilings  lel"t  to 
themselves.' — Swift. 

To  form  a  good  government  there  must  be  ability  in 
the  prince  or  iiis  ministers  ;  address  in  those  to  whom 
the  detail  of  operations  is  intrusted;  and  dexterity  in 
those  to  whom  the  execution  of  orders  is  confided. 
With  little  ability  and  long  habit  in  transacting  bu.ii- 
ness,  we  may  acquire  a  dexterity  in  despatching  it,  and 
address  in  giving  it  whatever  turn  will  best  suit  our 
purpose. 

Ability  enables  us  to  act  with  intelligence  and  con- 
fidence; dexterity  lends  an  air  of  ease  to  every  action  ; 
address  sup|ili<s  an  and  ingenuity  in  contrivance.  To 
man;ig(t  the  whip  with  dexterity,  to  carry  on  an  intrigue 
with  address,  to  display  some  ability  on  the  turf,  will 
raise  a  man  high  in  the  rank  of  the  present  fashionabl.^ 

*  Vide  '  Dexterity,  adresse,  habilit^. 
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CLEVER,  SKILFUL,  EXPERT,  DEXTEROUS, 
ADROIT. 

Clever,  in  Frencli  legere,  Latin  levis  liglit,  seems  to 
denote  quickness  in  thcjiifuiiil  lUciilty;  sA///«i  signifies 
Iftlll  oi  skill ;  and  sbill  pruhiMy  conies  from  tile  Latin 
scio  lo  litiow  ;  expert,  in  Frencli  i  ipn-te,  Latin  eipertus, 
paiiiciple  of  ezperior  to  search  or  try,  signifies  searclied 
and  tried  ;  dexterous,  in  Latin  dexter,  in  Greeli  ieliTcpbs, 
from  iilia  tlie  right  hand,  has  the  meaning  of  clever, 
because  the  right  liand  is  the  most  titled  for  action  : 
adroit,  in  Frencli  adroite,  Latin  adrcctus  or  rectus 
right  or  straight,  signifi<>s  the  quality  of  doing  things  in 
a  right  manner. 

Clever  and  skilful  are  qualities  of  the  mind  ;  expert, 
dexterous,  and  adroit,  refer  to  modes  of  physical  action. 
Cleverness  regards  in  general  the  readiness  to  compre- 
hend ;  sAi/i  the  maturity  of  tlie  judgement;  expertness 
a  facility  in  the  use  of  things;  dexterity  a  mechanical 
facility  in  the  performance  of  any  work ;  adroitness 
the  suitable  movements  of  the  body.  A  person  is  clever 
at  drawing  who  shows  a  taste  for  it,  and  executes  it 
well  without  iiincli  instruction ;  he  is  skilful  in  drawing 
if  he  understands  it  both  in  theory  and  practice  ;  he  is 
expert  in  the  use  of  the  bow  if  lie  can  use  it  with  expe- 
dition and  effect;  he  is  dexterous  at  any  game  when  he 
goes  through  the  manoeuvres  with  celerity  and  an 
unerring  hand;  he  is  adroit  if  by  a  quick,  sudden,  and 
well-directed  movement  of  liis  body,  he  etfects  the 
bbject  he  has  in  view. 

Cleverness  is  mental  power  employed  in  the  ordi- 
nary concerns  of  life :  a  person  is  clever  in  business  or 
amusements; 

My  friends  bade  me  welcome,  but  struck  me  quite  duftib, 
With  tidings  that  Johnson  and  Burke  would  not  come; 
'  And  I  knew  it,"  he  cried,  "  both  eternally  fail. 
The  one  at  the  House,  and  the  other  with  Thrale. 
But  no  matter ;  I'll  warrant  we'll  make  up  the  party. 
With  two  full  as  clever  and  ten  times  as  hearty." 

Goldsmith. 

Skill  is  both  a  mental  and  corporeal  power,  exerted 
m  mechanical  operations  and  practical  sciences :  a 
physician,  a  lawyer,  and  an  artist,  are  skilful :  one  may 
have  a  skill  in  divination,  or  a  skill  in  painting. 
There  is  nothing  more  graceful  than  to  see  the  play 
rtand  still  for  a  few  moments,  and  the  audience  kept 
m  an  agreeable  suspense,  during  the  silence  of  a  skilful 
iictor.' — Addison.  Kxpertness  and  dexterity  require 
more  corporeal  than  mental  power  exerted  in  minor 
»rts  and  amusements:  one  is  expert  at  throwing  the 
quoit;  dexierous  in  the  management  of  horses; 

O'er  bar  and  shelf  the  watery  path  they  sound, 

With  dexVrous  arm,  sagacious  of  the  ground; 

Fearless  they  combat  every  hostile  wind, 

Wheeling  in  many  tracts  with  course  inclin'd. 

Expert  to  moor  vvlieie  terrours  line  the  road. 

Falconer. 

'  He  applied  himself  next  to  the  coquette's  heart, 
which  he  likewise  laid  open  with  great  dexterity.' — 
Addison.  Adroitness  is  altogether  a  corporeal  talent, 
employed  only  as  occasion  may  require:  one  is  adroit 
at  eluding  the  blows  aimed  by  an  adversary  ;  '  Use  your- 
self to  carve  adroitly  and  genteelly.' — Chesterfield. 

Cleverness  is  rather  a  natural  gift;  skill  is  clever- 
ness improved  by  practice  and  extended  knowledse  ; 
expertness  is  the  elfect  of  long  practice ;  dexterity 
arises  from  habit  combined  with  agility ;  adroitness  is 
a  s]\ecies  of  dexterity  arising  from  a  natural  agility  and 
pliability  of  body. 


INABILITY,  DISABILITY. 

Inability  denotes  the  absence  of  ability  (v.  Ability) 
in  the  most  general  and  abstract  sense  ;  '  It  is  not  from 
inability  to  discover  what  they  ought  to  do  that  men 
err  in  practice.' — Blair.  Disability  implies  the  ab- 
sence of  ability  only  in  particular  cases  :  the  inability 
lies  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  is  irremediable ;  the 
disability  lies  in  i he  circumstances,  and  may  sonielimes 
bo  removed  ;  weakness,  whether  physical  or  mental, 
will  occasion  an  inability  to  perform  a  task  ;  there  is  a 
total  inability  in  an  infant  to  walk  and  act  like  an 
adult:  a  want  of  knowledue  or  of  the  requisite  quali- 
fications may  be  a  disability;  in  this  manner  mi- 
nority of  age,  or  an  objertion  lo  take  certain  oaths 
Biav  lie  a  disability  for  tilling  a  publick  office;  '  Want 


of  age  is    a    legal    disability    to    contract   a   mar 
riage.' — Blackstonk. 

INCAPABLE,  INSUFFICIENT,  INCOMPETENT, 
INADEaUATE. 

Incapable,  that  is,  not  having  capacity  {v.  Ability) ; 
insufficient,  or  not  sufficient,  ornot  having  what  is  suf- 
ficient; incompetent,  or  not  competent;  are  employed 
either  for  persons  or  things:  the  liist  in  a  general,  the 
last  two  in  a  specitick  sense :  inadequate  or  not  adequalt 
or  e(iualled,  is  applied  more  generally  to  things. 

When  a  man  is  said  to  be  incapable,  it  characterizes 
his  whole  mind;  'Were  a  human  soul  incapable  of 
farther  enlargements,  I  could  imagine  it  might  fall 
away  insensibly.' — Addison.  If  he  be  said  to  have 
insufficiency  and  incompetency,  it  respects  the  parti- 
cular objects  to  which  he  has  applied  his  power:  he 
may  be  insufficient  or  incompetent  for  certain  things; 
but  he  may  have  a  capacity  for  other  things  :  the  lerin 
incapacity,  therefore,  implies  a  direct  charge  upon  the 
understanding,  which  is  not  implied  by  the  insuffi- 
ciency and  incompetency.  An  /ncapacZ/j^  consists  alto- 
gether of  a  physical  defect :  an  insufficiency  and  m- 
competency  are  incidental  defects:  the  Ibnner  depend- 
ing upon  the  age,  the  condition,  the  acquisitions,  moral 
qualities,  and  the  like,  of  the  individual ;  the  latter  on 
the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  nature  of  his 
studies  ;  where  there  is  direct  incapacity,  a  person  has 
no  chance  of  making  himself  fit  for  any  oliice  or  em- 
ployment ;  '  It  chiefly  proceedeih  from  natural  incapa- 
city, and  general  indisposition.' — Brown.  Youth  i3 
naturally  accompanied  with  insufficiency  to  fill  sta 
lions  which  belong  to  mature  age,  and  to  perlorni 
offices  which  recpiire  the  exercise  of  judgement;  'The 
minister's  aptness,  or  insufficiency,  otherwise  than  by 
reading,  to  instruct  the  flock,  standeth  in  this  place  as 
a  stranger,  with  whom  our  Common  Prayer  has  no- 
thing to  do.' — Hooker.  A  young  person  is,  therefore, 
still  more  incompetent  to  form  a  fixed  opinion  on  any 
one  subject,  because  he  can  have  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  none;  'Laymen,  with  equal  advantages  of 
parts,  are  not  the  most  incompetent  judges  of  sacred 
things.' — Dryden. 

Incapable  is  applied  sometimes  to  the  moral  cha- 
racter, to  signify  the  absence  of  that  which  is  bad ; 
insufficient  and  incompetent  always  convey  the  idea 
of  a  deficiency  in  that  which  is  at  least  desirable  :  it 
is  an  honour  to  a  person  to  be  incapable  of  falsehood, 
or  incapable  of  doing  an  ungenerous  action  ;  but  lo  be 
insufficient  and  incoinprtent  are,  at  all  events,  qualities 
not  to  be  boasted  of,  although  they  may  not  be  expressly 
disgraceful.  These  terms  are  likewise  applicable  to 
things,  in  which  they  preserve  a  similar  distinction; 
infidelity  is  incapable  of  affording  a  man  any  comfort; 
when  the  means  are  insufficient  for  obtaining  the  ends, 
it  is  madness  to  expect  success  ;  it  is  a  sad  condition  of 
humanity  when  a  man's  resources  are  incompetent  tt» 
supply  him  with  the  first  necessaries  of  life. 

Inadequate  is  relative  in  its  signification,  like  insnf- 
fcient  and  incompetent;  Dut  the  relation  is  diflitrent 
A  thing  is  insufficient  which  does  not  suffice  either  for 
the  wishe.s,  the  purposes,  or  necessities,  of  any  one, 
in  particular  or  in  general  cases;  thus  a  quantity  of 
materials  may  be  insufficient  for  a  particular  building  ; 
'  The  insufficiency  of  the  lisht  of  nature  is,  by  the 
light  of  Scripture,  fully  supplied.' — Hooker.  Incom- 
petency is  an  insufficiency  for  general  purposes,  in  things 
of  the  first  necessity  ;  thus,  an  income  maybe  incom- 
petent to  support  a  family,  or  perform  an  office ;  '  Every 
speck  does  not  blind  a  man,  nor  does  every  infirmity 
make  one  unable  to  discern,  or  incompetent  to  reprove, 
the  grosser  faults  of  others.' — Government  of  thb 
Tongue.  Inadequacy  is  still  more  particular,  for  it 
denotes  any  deficiency  which  is  measured  by  compa- 
rison with  the  object  to  which  it  refers;  thus,  the 
strength  of  an  animal  may  be  inadequate  to  the  labour 
which  is  required,  or  a  reward  may  be  inadequate  to 
the  service;  'All  the  attainments  possible  in  our  pre- 
sent state  are  evidently  inadequate  to  our  capacities  of 
enjoyment.' — Johnson. 

WIT,   HUMOUR,   SATIRE,   IRONY, 
BURLESaUE. 
IVit,  like  wisdom,  according  to   its  original,  from 
weissen  to  know,  signifies  knowledge,  but  it  has  so 
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extended  its  meanine  as  to  signify  tliat  faculty  of  the 
iiiiiid  Ijy  wliicli  kiiowledfje  or  trulli  is  perceived.  Tiie 
first  prDperty  ot  wit,  as  an  exerlioii  of  llie  intellectual 
faculty,  is  that  it  be  sponlaueous,  and  as  it  were  in- 
stinctive :  laboured  or  forced  wit  is  no  wit.  Retiection 
and  experience  supply  us  with  wisdom  ;  study  and 
labour  supply  us  with  learning ;  but  wit  seizes  with 
an  eagle  eye  that  which  escapes  the  notice  of  tlie  deep 
thinker,  and  elicits  truths  which  are  in  vain  sought 
for  with  any  severe  elfort:  '  Wit  lies  more  in  the  as- 
fccnibla^'e  oi"  ideas,  and  putting  those  together  with 
quickness  and  variety.' — Addison.  Humour  is  a 
pecies  of  wit  which  Hows  out  of  the  humour  of  a 
parson ; 

For  sure  by  wit  is  chiefly  meant 
Applying  well  what  we  invent : 
Wliat  humour  is  not,  all  the  tribe 
Of  logick-niongers  can  describe: 
Here  nature  only  acts  her  part, 
Unhelp'd  by  practice,  books,  or  art. — Swift. 
Tf^it,  as  distinguished  from  humour,  may  consist  of  a 
single  brilliant  thought ; 

In  a  true  piece  of  wit  all  things  nmst  be, 
Vet  all  things  there  agree. — Cowley. 
But  humour  runs  in  a  vein  ;  it  is  not  a  striking,  but  an 
equable  and  pleasing  flow  of  wit;  'There  is  a  kind 
of  nature,  aceitain  regularity  of  thought,  which  nnisl 
discover  the  writer  (of  humour)  to  be  a  man  of  sense 
at  the  same  time  that  he  appears  altogether  given  up 
to  caprice  ' — Addison.  Of  this  description  of  wit  Mr. 
Atldison  has  given  us  the  mosi  admirable  specimens  in 
his  writings,  who  knew  best  how  to  explain  wliat  wit 
and  humour  were,  and  to  illustrate  them  by  his  practice. 
Humour  may  likewise  display  itself  in  actions  as  well 
as  words,  whereby  it  is  more  strikingly  distinguislied 
from  wit,  which  displays  itself  only  in  the  happy  ex- 
[iression  of  happy  thoughts;  '  1  cannot  lielp  remarking 
that  sickness,  which  often  destroys  both  wit  and  wis- 
dom, yet  seldom  has  power  to  remove  that  talent  which 
\\it;{\\ humour.  Mr.  Wycherley  showed  his  in  his  last 
roMi|iliment  paid  to  his  yoimg  wife  (whom  he  nnide 
jiromise,  on  his  dying  bed,  that  she  would  not  marry  an  | 
old  man  againV' — Pope.  j 

.Satire,  from  satyr,  probably  from  sat  and  ira  \ 
fiI)ouri(lin2  in  anger,  and  irony,  from  the  Greek  cipuvia 
t-iMinlation  and  dissimulation,  are  personal  and  censo 
lions  sorts  of  wit ;  the  first  of  which  openly  points  at 
the  object,  and  the  second  in  a  covert  manner  takes  its 
aim  ;  '  The  ordinary  subjects  of  satire  are  such  as  ex- 
cite the  greatest  indignation  in  the  best  tempers.' — 
Addison^  'In  writings  of  humour,  figures  are  some- 
times used  of  so  delicate  a  nature,  that  it  sliall  often 
liappen  that  some  people  will  see  things  in  a  direct  con- 
trary sense  to  what  the  author,  and  the  majority  of  the 
readers  understand  them:  to  such  the  most  innocent 
irony  may  appear  irreligion.' — Cambridge.  Bur- 
lesque is  rather  a  species  of  humour  than  direct  wit, 
which  consists  in  an  assemblage  of  ideas  extrava- 
gantly discordant ;  '  One  kind  of  burlesque  represents 
•  Dieaii  persons  in  the  accoutrements  of  heroes.' — 
Addison.  The  satire  and  irony  are  the  most  ill-na- 
lured  kinds  of  joil;  buries  que  stands  in  the  lowest  rank. 

TASTE,  GENIUS. 
Taste,  in  all  probability  from  the  Latin  tactum  and 
tango  to  touch,  seems  to  dcsiirnate  the  capacity  to  de- 
rive pleasure  from  an  olijict  by  simply  coining  in  con- 
tact with  it;  '  This  metaphor  would  not  have  been  so 
general  had  there  not  been  a  conformity  between  the 
mental  taste  and  that  sensitive  taste  which  gives  a  re- 
lish of  every  flavour.' — Addison.  Genius  riesianatea 
4he  power  we  have  for  accomplishing  any  object; 
*  Taste  consists  in  the  power  of  judging,  /renius  in  the 
power  of  executing." — Bi,.\ik.  He  who  derives  parti- 
icular  pleasure  from  nnisick  may  be  said  to  have  a  taste' 
for  inusick ;  he  who  makes  very  great  proficiency  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  musick  may  be  said  to  have  a 
genius  for  it.  Taste  is  in  some  degree  an  acquired 
faculty,  or  at  least  is  dependant  on  cultivation,  as  also 
on  ourolher  faculties,  for  its  perfection;  'Tliecan.se 
of  a  wrong  taste  is  a  defect  of  judgement.' — Burke. 
fycTiius.from  the  Latin  g-'>no  to  cenerate,  is  a  perfectly 
natural  gift  which  rises  to  perfection  by  its  own  native 
etreni-'lli ;  the  H)rmer  belongs  lo  thecriiick,  and  the  lat- 
ter to  the  poet; 


'Tis  with  our  judgements  as  our  watches,  none 

Go  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own  ; 

In  poets  as  true  (renius  is  rare. 

True  taste  as  seldom  is  the  critick's  share. — Pope. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  we  may  have  a  taslt 
without  having  genius ;  but  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
have  genius  for  a  thing  without  having  a  ta.tte  for  it : 
for  nothing  ca.i  so  effectually  give  a  taste  for  any  ao 
complishnient,  as  the  capacity  to  learn  it,  and  the  sus 
ceptibility  of  all  its  beauties,  which  circumstances  ar 
inseparable  from  genius. 


INGENUITY,  WIT. 

Both  these  terms  imply  acuteness  of  understanding, 
and  differ  mostly  in  the  mode  of  displaying  themselves. 
Ingenuity,  in  Latin  ingenuitas,  signifies  literary  free- 
doni  of  birth,  in  distinction  from  slavery,  with  which 
condition  have  been  naturally  associated  nobleness  o( 
character  and  richness  in  mental  endowments,  in 
which  latter  sense  it  is  allied  to  wit.  Ingenuity  com- 
prehends invention  ;  wit  comprehends  knowledge.  In- 
genuity displays  itself  in  the  mode  of  conducting  an 
argument ;  '  Men  were  formerly  won  over  to  opinions, 
by  the  candour,  sense,  and  ingenuity  a(  l\\osa  who  had 
the  right  im  their  side.'— Addison.  Wit  is  mostly  dis- 
played in  aptness  of  expression  and  illustration ;  '  When 
I  broke  loose  from  that  great  body  of  writers,  wlio  have 
eu:ployed  their  wit  and  parts  in  propagating  vice  and 
irreligion,  I  din  not  question  but  I  should  be  treated  as 
an  odd  kind  of  fellow.' — Addison.  One  is  ingenious 
in  matters  either  of  art  or  science ;  one  is  witty  only 
in  matters  of  sentiment :  things  may,  therefore,  be  iji- 
genious,  but  not  witty ;  witty,  but  not  ingenious,Qt  both 
witty  and  ingenious.  A  mechanical  invention,  or  any 
ordinary  contrivance,  is  ingenious  but  not  witty;  an 
ingenious,  not  a  witty  solution  of  a  difliculty  ;  a  flash 
of  wit,  not  a  flash  of  ingenuity ;  a  witty  humour,  a 
M(tt7/ conversation  ;  mil  an  ingenious  humour  or  con- 
versation  ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  conceit  is  ingenious^ 
as  it  is  the  fruit  of  one's  own  mind  ;  it  is  witty,  as  it 
contains  point,  and  strikes  on  the  understanding  of 
others. 

SENSE,  JUDGEMENT. 

Sense,  from  the  Latin  sensus  and  sentio  to  feel  or 
peixx'ive,  signifies  in  general  the  faculty  of  feeling  cor- 
poreally, or  perceiving  mentally;  in  the  first  case  it  is 
allied  ti)  feeling  (v.  Feeling),  in  the  second  it  is  synony- 
mous with  judgement,  which  is  a  special  operation  of 
the  mind.  ''The  sense  is  that  primitive  portion  of  the 
understanding  wliicli  renders  an  account  of  things 
through  the  medium  of  the  senses; 

Then  is  the  soul  a  nature,  which  contains 

The  power  o{  sense  within  a  greater  power. 

D.vviES. 
And  the  judgement,  that  portion  of  tlie  reason  which 
selects  or  rejects  from  this  account.  The  sense  is,  so 
to  speak,  the  reporter  which  collects  the  details,  and 
exposes  the  facts;  the  judgement  is  the  judge  that 
passes  sentence  upon  them.  According  to  the  strict 
import  of  the  terms,  the  judgement  depends  upon  the 
sense,  and  varies  with  it  in  degree.  He  who  has  no 
sense,  has  no  judgement ;  and  he  who  loses  sense, 
lost^s  judgement:  since  sen.se  supplies  the  knowledge 
of  things,  and  judgement  pronounces  upon  them,  it  is 
evident  that  tliere  must  be  sense  before  there  can  be 
judgement. 

On  the  other  hand,  sense,  when  taken  to  dnnntc  the 
mental  faculty  of  perceiving,  may  be  so  distinguished 
t'romjHrfA''e'«<'nt,  that  there  may  be  .sense  wilhout7'«(/i'-e- 
ment,  and  judgement  without  sense  ;  sense  is  the 
faculty  of  perceiving  in  general ;  it  is  applied  to  ab- 
stract science  as  well  as  general  knowledge  :  judgement 
is  the  fiiculty  of  determining  either  in  matters  of  prac- 
tice or  theory.  It  is  the  lot  of  many,  therefore,  to  have 
sense  in  matters  of  theory,  who  have  no  judgment  in 
matters  of  practice  while  others,  on  the  contrary, 
who  have  nothing  above  common  «e7ise,  will  have  a 
soundness  a(  judgement  that  is  not  to  l)e  surpassi'il 

Nay,  further,  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  have  good 
sense,  and  yet  not  a  solid  judgement:  as  they  are 
both  natural  faculties,  men  are  gifted  with  them  as 

*  Vide  Riband:  "  Sens,  jngement  " 
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variously  as  with  every  other  facility.  By  good  sense 
a  man  is  enabled  to  discern,  as  it  were  iiiliiitively,  tliat 
which  r(!quires  another  of  less  sense  to  ponder  over 
and  study ; 

There's  something  previous  ev'n  to  taste :  'tis  sense, 
Good  sense  ;  wliicli  only  is  the  gilt  ot  lieav'n, 
And,  though  no  science,  fairly  worth  the  seven; 
A  liglit  within  yourself  you  must  perceive, 
Jones  and  Le  Motre  have  it  not  to  give. — Pope. 

By  a  ^nWii  judgement  a  man  is  enabled  to  avoid  those 
crrours  in  conduct,  which  one  of  a  weak  judgement  is 
always  falling  into  ;  '  In  all  instances,  where  our  ex- 
perience of  the  past  has  been  extensive  and  uniform, 
onr  judgement  concerning  the  future  amounts  to  moral 
certainty.' — Beattie.  There  is,  however,  this  dis- 
tinction between  sense  and  judgment,  that  the  deticien- 
cies  of  the  former  may  be  supplied  by  diligence  and 
attention;  but  a  defect  in  the  latter  is  to  be  supplied 
by  no  eliiirts  of  one's  own.  A  man  may  improve  his 
sense  in  proportion  as  he  has  the  means  of  infor- 
niaiion  ;  but  a  weakness  o{  judgement,  is  an  irreme- 
diable evil. 

When  employed  as  epithets,  the  term  sensible  and 
judicious  serve  still  more  clearly  to  distinguish  the  two 
primitives.  A  writer  or  a  speaker  is  said  to  be  sensi- 
ble; '1  have  been  tired  with  accounts  from  sensible 
men,  furnished  with  matters  of  fact,  which  have  hap- 
pened within  their  own  knowledge.'— Addison.  A 
friend,  or  an  adviser,  to  be  judicious  ;  '  Your  observa- 
tions areso  ;«d/c/oi(s,  I  wish  you  had  not  been  so  sparing 
of  them.' — Sir  W.  Jones.  The  sense  displays  itself 
in  the  conversation,  or  the  communication  of  one's 
ideas;  \\\e  judgment  in  the  propriety  of  one's  actions. 
A  sensible  man  may  be  an  entertaining  companion ; 
but  a  judicious  man,  in  any  post  of  command,  is  an 
inestimable  treasure.  Sensible  remarks  are  always 
calculated  to  please  and  interest  sensible  people;  _;u- 
dicious  measures  have  a  sterling  value  in  them.selves, 
that  is  appreciated  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
object.  Hence,  it  is  obvious,  that  to  be  sensible  is  a 
desirable  thing;  but  to  hi:  judicious  is  an  indispensable 
requisite. 


DISCERNMENT,  PENETRATION,  DISCRIMI- 
NATION, JUDGEMENT. 

Discernment  expresses  the  judgement  or  power  of 
discerning,  which,  from  the  Latin  discerno,nr  dis  and 
f.erno,  signifies  to  look  at  apart,  so  as  to  form  a  true 
estimate  of  things  ;  penetration  denotes  the  act  or 
power  of  penetrating,  from  penetrate,  in  Latin  pene- 
tratus,  participle  of  penftro  and  penitus,  within,  signi- 
fying to  see  into  the  interiour  ;  discrimination  denotes 
the  act  or  powet  of  discriminating,  from  discriminate, 
in  Latin  discriminatus,  participle  of  discrimino,  to 
make  a  difference;  judgement  denotes  the  power  of 
judging,  from  judge,  in  Laiiu  judico,  compounded  of 
jus  and  dico,  signifying  to  pronounce  richt. 

The  (irst  three  of  these  terms  do  not  express  different 
powers,  but  different  modes  of  the  same  power ; 
namely,  the  power  of  seeing  intellectually,  or  exerting 
the  intellectual  sight. 

Discernment  is  not  so  powerful  a  mode  of  intellcc 
tual  vision  as  penetration ;  the  former  is  a  common 
faculty,  the  latter  is  a  higher  degree  of  the  same 
faculty;  it  is  the  power  of  seeing  quickly,  and  seeing 
in  spile  of  all  that  intercepts  the  sight,  and  keeps  the 
object  out  of  view  :  a  man  of  comnioti  discernment  dis- 
cerns characters  which  are  not  concealed  by  any  par- 
ticular disguise;  '  Great  part  of  the  country  was  aban- 
doned to  the  spoils  of  the  soldiers,  vvho,  not  troubling 
themselves  to  discern  between  a  subject  and  a  rebel, 
while  their  liberty  lasted,  made  indifferently  profit  of 
both.' — Hayward.  a  man  ofpenetration  is  not  to  be 
deceived  by  any  artifice,  however  thoroughly  cloaked 
or  secured,  even  from  suspicion ;  '  He  is  as  slow  to 
decide  as  he  is  quick  to  apprehend,  calmly  and  delibe- 
rately weighing  every  opposite  reason  that  is  offered, 
and  tracing  it  with  a  most  judicious  penetration.^ — 
Melmoth  {Letters  of  Pliny). 

Discernment  and  penetration  serve  for  the  discovei  y 
of  individual  things  by  their  outward  marks;  discrimi- 
nation is  employed  in  the  discovery  of  differences 
between  two  or  more  objects ;  the  former  consists  of 
simple  observation,  the  latter  combines  also  com- 
parison :   discernment  and  penetration  are  great  aids 


towards  discrimination ;  he  who  can  discern  the 
springs  of  human  action,  or  penetrate  the  views  of 
men,  will  be  most  fitted  fbr  discriminating  between 
the  characters  of  diffijient  men;  'Perhaps  there  is  no 
character  through  all  Shakspeare  drawn  with  more 
spirit  and  just  discrimination  than  Shylock's.' — 
Henley. 

Although  judgement  derives  much  assistance  from 
the  three  former  operations,  it  is  a  totally  distinct 
power:  the  former  only  discover  the  things  that  are; 
it  acts  on  external  objects  by  seeing  thein;  the  latter 
is  creative;  it  produces  by  deduction  from  that  which 
passes  inwardly.*  The  former  are  speculative ;  they 
are  directed  to  that  which  is  to  be  known,  and  are 
confined  to  present  objects;  they  serve  to  discover 
truth  or  falsehood,  perfections  and  defects,  motivea 
and  pretexts:  the  latter  is  practical  ;  it  is  directed  to 
that  which  is  to  be  done,  and  extends  its  views  to  the 
future;  it  marks  the  relations  and  connexions  of 
things:  it  foresees  their  consequences  and  effects;  'I 
love  him,  I  confess,  extremely  ;  but  my  affection  does 
by  no  means  prejudice  my  judgemeni.') — Melmoth 
(Letters  of  Pliny). 

Of  discernment,  we  say  that  it  is  clear;  it  serves  to 
remove  all  obscurity  and  confusion  :  of  penetration, 
we  say  that  it  is  acute ;  it  pierces  every  veil  which 
falsehood  draws  before  truth,  and  prevents  us  from 
being  deceived :  of  discrimination,  we  say  that  it  id 
nice  ;  it  renders  our  ideas  accurate,  and  serves  to  pre- 
vent us  from  confounding  objects  :  of  judgement,  we 
say  that  it  is  solid  or  sound  ;  it  renders  the  conduct 
prudent,  and  prevents  us  from  committing  mistakes, 
or  involving  one's  self  in  embarrassments. 

When  the  question  is  to  estunate  the  real  qualities 
of  either  persons  or  things,  we  exercise  discernment ; 

Cool  age  advances  venerably  wise, 

Turns  on  all  hands  its  deep  discerning  eyes. — Pope. 
When  it  is  required  to  lay  open  that  which  art  or 
cunning  has  concealed,  we  must  exercise  penelrutiun ; 
'  A  penetration  into  the  abstruse  difficulties  and  depths 
of  modern  algebra  and  fluxions,  is  not  worth  the 
labour  of  those  who  design  either  of  the  three  learned 
professions.' — Watts.  When  the  question  is  to  de-' 
termine  the  proportions  and  degrees  of  qualities  in  per- 
sons or  things,  we  must  use  discrimination  ;  'A  satire 
should  expose  nothing  but  what  is  corrigible,  and 
make  a  due  discrimination  between  those  who  art^ 
and  those  who  are  not,  proper  objects  of  it.' — Addison. 
When  called  upon  to  take  any  step,  or  act  any  part, 
we  must  employ  Ihe  judgement ;  ^Judgement,  a  cool  and 
slow  faculty,  attends  not  a  man  in  the  rapture  of  poeti- 
cal cfmiposition.' — Dennis.  Discernment  is  moie  or 
less  inilispensable  for  every  man  in  private  or  public 
station ;  he  who  has  the  most  promiscuous  dealings 
with  men,  has  the  greatest  need  of  it :  penetration  is 
of  peculiar  importance  for  princes  and  statesmen :  dis 
crimination  is  of  great  utility  for  commanders,  and 
all  who  have  the  power  of  distributing  rewards  and 
pnmsUmewXs:  judgement  is  an  absolute  requisite  for  al( 
to  whom  the  execution  or  management  of  concerns  i» 
intrusted. 


REASONABLE,  RATIONAL, 

Are  both  derived  from  the  same  Latin  word  ratio, 
reason,  which,  from  ratus  and  rear,  to  think,  signifies 
the  thinking  faculty. 

Reasonable  signifies  accordant  with  reason ;  rational 
signifies  having  reason  in  it :  the  former  is  more  com^i 
moiily  applied  in  the  sense  of  right  reason,  pro|iriety,- 
or  fairness  ;  the  latter  is  employed  in  the  original  sense 
of  the  word  reason  :  hence  we  term  a  man  reasonable 
who  acts  according  to  the  principles  of  right  reason  ; 
and  a  being  rational,  who  is  possessed  of  the  rational 
or  reasoning  faculty,  in  distinction  from  the  brutes.  It 
is  to  be  lamented  that  there  are  much  fewer  reasonable 
than  there  are  rational  creatures.  The  same  distinction 
exists  between  them  when  applied  to  things  ;  '  A  law 
may  be  reasonable  In  itself,  although  a  man  does  not 
allow  it,  or  does  not  know  the  reason  of  the  lawgivers  '. 
— Swift.  '  The  evidence  which  is  afforded  for  a  future 
state  is  sufficient  for  a  rational  ground  of  conduct.'— 
Blair. 

•  Vide  Abbe  Girard .  ".Discernement,  jugement  " 
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MENTAL,  INTELLECTUAL. 
There  is  the  same  difteri-nce  between  mental  and 
intellectual  as  between  mind  m\A  intellect:  Ihe  mind 
comprehends  thj  tiiinking  faculty  in  general  with  all 
its  operations  ;  the  intellect  includes  only  that  part  of 
it  which  consists  in  undersitanding  and  judgement; 
mental  is  therefore  opposed  to  corporeal ;  inlelkctunl 
is  opposed  to  sensual  or  physical :  vtental  exertions  are 
not  to  be  expected  from  all ;  intMectual  enjoyments 
fall  to  the  lot  of  comparatively  few. 

Olijccts,  pleasures,  pains,  operations,  gifts,  &c.  are 
deniiminated    viental ;    'To  collect   and  reposite  the 
various  forms  of  things  is  far  the  most  pleasing  part 
«t  menial  occupation.' — Johnson.      Subjects,  conver- 
MHlon,  pursuits,  and  the  like,  are  entitled  intellectual ; 
Man  's  more  divine,  the  master  of  all  these. 
Lord  of  the  wide  world,  and  wide  wat'ry  seas, 
Endued  with  intellectual  sense  and  soul. 

Shakspbark. 
It  Is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  our  mental  pleasures 
from  those  corporeal  pleasures  wliich  we  enjoy  in  com- 
tnoii  with  the  brutes;  the  latter  are  however  greatly 
Jleiiihtened  by  the  former  in  whatever  degree  they  are 
blendi'd :  in  a  society  of  well-inl'orined  persons  tlie  con- 
versation will  turn  principally  on  intellectual  subjects. 

MEMORY,  REMEMBRANCE,  RECOLLECTION, 
REMINISCENCE. 

Memory,  in  Latin  mcmoria  or  mcmor,  Greek  fivfipniiv 
and  ti.vdajj.aii  comes,  in  all  probability,  from  fiivog,  the 
mind,  because  memory  is  the  principal  faculty  of  the 
mind  ;  remembrance,  from  the  verb  remember,  con- 
tracted from  re  and  memoro,  to  bring  back  to  the  mind, 
is  a  verbal  substantive,  denoting  the  exercise  of  that 
faculty  ;  recollection,  from  recollect,  compounded  of  re 
and  collect,  signifies  collecting  asain,  i.  e.  carefully, 
and  from  ditferent  quarters  by  aji  elfort  of  the  memory ; 
reminiscence,  in  Latin  reminiscentia,  from  remini.scor 
and  memor,  is  the  bringing  bt(ck  to  the  mind  what  was 
there  before. 

Memory  is  the  power  of  recalling  images  ojice  made 
on  the  mind  ;  remembrance,  recollection,  and  reminis- 
cence, are  opeiations  or  exertions  of  this  power,  which 
vary  in  their  mode. 

The  memory  is  a  power  which  exerts  itself  either  in- 
dependently of  the  will,  or  in  conformity  with  the  will ; 
but  all  the  other  terms  express  the  acts  of  conscious 
agents,  and  consequently  are  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  will.  In  dreams  the  memory  exerts  itself,  but 
we  should  not  say  that  we  have  then  any  remembrance 
er  recollection  of  objects. 

Remembrance  is  the  exercise  of  memory  in  a  con- 
scious agent ;  it  is  the  calling  a  thing  back  to  the  mind 
which  has  been  there  before,  but  lias  passed  away  ; 
Forgetfulness  is  necessary  to  remembrance.' — John- 
«0N.    This  may  be  the  effect  of  repetition  or  habit,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  child  who  remfmicrs  liis  lesson  after 
having  learned  it  several  times  ;  or  of  a  horse  who 
remembers  the  road  which  he  Jias  been  continually 
passing;  or  it  may  be  tlie  effect  of  association  and  cir- 
cumstances,  by   which  images   are  casually  brought 
back  to  the  mind,  as  happens  to  intelligent  beings  con- 
tinually as  Uiey  exercise  their  tliinking  faculties; 
Remember  thee ! 
Ah,  thou  poor  ghost,  while  memory  holds  a  seat 
In  this  distracted  globe. — Shakspkare. 

In  these  cases  remembrance  is  an  involuntary  act ; 
for  things  return  to  the  mind  before  one  is  aware  of  it, 
as  in  the  case  of  one  who  hears  a  particular  name,  and  i 
remembers  that  he  has  to  call  on  a  person  of  the  same 
name ;  or  of  one  who,  on  seeing  a  particular  tree, 
remembers  all  the  circumstances  of  his  youth  which 
were  connected  with  a  similar  tree. 

Rrmembrance  is  however  likewise  a  voluntary  act, 
and  the  conseciueme  of  a  direct  determination,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  child  who  strives  to  remember  what  it  has 
been  told  by  its  parent ;  or  of  a  friend  who  remembers 
Ihe  hour  of  meeting  another  friend  in  consequence 
of  the  interest  which  it  has  excited  in  his  mind  :  nay 
indeed  experience  leaches  us  that  scarcely  any  thing 
in  ordinary  cases  is  more  under  the  subservience  of 
the  will  than  the  memory ;  for  it  is  now  become  almost 
a  maxim  to  say,  that  one  may  remember  whatever  one 
wiahes. 


The  power  of  memory,  and  the  simple  exercise  of 
that  power  in  the  act  o(  remembering,  aie  possessed 
in  common,  though  in  different  degrees,  by  man  and 
brute ;  but  recollection  and  reminiscence  are  exercises 
of  the  memory  that  are  connected  with  the  hiyher 
faculties  of  man,  his  judgement  and  understanding. 
To  remember  is  to  call  to  mind  that  which  has  once 
been  presented  to  the  mind ;  but  to  recollect  is  to 
remember  afresh,  to  remember  what  lias  been  remem- 
bered before.  Remembrance  busies  itself  with  objects 
that  are  at  hand ;  recollection  carries  us  back  to  dis- 
tant periods  :  simple  remembrance  is  engaged  in  things 
that  have  but  just  left  .the  mind,  which  are  more  or 
less  easily  to  be  recalled,  and  more  or  less  failhlully  to 
be  represented  ;  but  recollection  tries  to  retrace  Ihe 
faint  images  of  things  that  have  been  so  long  unlliought 
of  as  to  be  almost  obliterated  from  the  memory.  In  this 
manner  we  are  said  to  remember  in  one  half  hour  what 
was  told  us  in  the  preceding  lialf  hour,  or  to  remember 
what  passes  from  one  day  to  another;  but  we  reculbxt 
the  incidents  of  childhood ;  we  recollect  what  happened 
in  onr  native  place  after  many  years'  absence  from  it. 
The  remembrance  is  that  homely  every-day  exercise  of 
the  mcinnry  which  renders  it  of  essential  service  in  the 
ac(iuirenient  of  knowledge,  or  in  the  performance  of 
one's  duties  ;  '  Memory  may  be  assisted  by  method, 
and  the  decays  of  knowledge  repaired  by  staled  times 
(if  recollection.' — Johnson.  The  recollection  is  that  ex- 
alted exerciseof  the  mfjnoTT/ which  affords  us  the  purest 
of  enjoyments,  and  serves  the  noblest  of  purposes  ;  the 
recollection  of  all  the  minute  incidents  of  childhood  is 
a  more  sincere  pleasure  than  any  which  the  present 
moment  can  afford. 

Reminiscence,  if  it  deserve  any  notice  as  a  word  of 
English  use,  is  altogether  an  abstract  exercise  of  Ihe 
mem<n-y,  which  is  employed  on  purely  intellertnal  Ideas 
in  distinction  from  those  which  are  awakem'.l  by  sen- 
sible objects  ;  the  mathematician  makes  use  of  remi- 
niscence in  deducing  unknown  truths  from  those  which 
he  already  knows;  ^Reminiscence  is  the  retrieving  a 
thing  at  present  forgot,  or  confusedly  remnnbrred,  by 
setting  the  mind  to  hunt  over  all  its  notions.' — Soitii. 

Reminiscence  aminig  the  disciples  of  Socrates  was 
the  remembrance  of  things  purely  intellectual,  or  of 
that  natural  knowledge  which  the  souls  had  had  before 
their  union  with  the  body;  while  the  memory  was 
exercised  upon  sensible  things,  or  that  knowledge  which 
was  acquired  through  the  medium  of  the  senses;  there- 
fore the  Latins  said  that  reminiscentia  belonged  exclu- 
sively to  man,  because  it  was  purely  intellectual,  but 
that  memory  was  common  to  all  animals,  because  it 
was  merely  Ihe  depot  of  the  senses;  but  this  distinc- 
tion, from  wliat  has  been  before  observed,  is  only  pre- 
served as  it  respects  the  meaning  of  remim/scencc. 

Memory  is  a  generic  term,  as  has  been  already 
shown ;  it  includes  the  common  idea  of  reviving  former 
impnssions,  but  does  not  qualify  the  nature  of  the 
ideas  revived;  the  term  is  however  extended  in  its 
application  to  signify  not  merely  a  power,  but  also  a 
seat  or  resting  place,  as  is  likewise  remembrance  and 
recollection;  but  still  with  this  difference,  that  the 
memory  is  spacious,  and  contains  every  thing ;  the 
remembrance  and  recollection  are  partial,  and  compre- 
hend only  passing  events  :  we  treasure  up  knowledge 
in  our  memory ;  the  occurrences  of  the  preceding  year 
are  still  fresh  in  our  remembrance  or  recollection. 


FORGETFULNESS,  OBLIVION. 

Forgetfulness  characterizes  the  person,  or  that  which 
is  personal ;  oblivion  the  state  of  the  thing  ;  tlie  form(;r 
refers  to  him  who  forgets;  'I  have  read  in  ancient 
authors  invitations  to  l.iy  aside  care  and  anxieiy,  and 
give  a  loose  to  that  pleasing  forgetfulness  wlierein 
men  put  off  their  characters  of  business.'— Stkelb. 
The  latter  to  that  which  is  forgotten; 
O'er  all  the  rest,  an  undistinguished  crew. 
Her  wing  of  deepest  shade  oblivion  drew. — Falconer. 

We  blame  a  person  for  his  forgetfulness ;  but  we  some- 
times bury  things  in  oblivion. 

FANCY,  IMAGINATION. 

Fancy,  consi<lered  as  a  power,  simply  brings  the  ol< 

ject  to  the  mind,  or  mr.'r>es  it  appear,  froin  the  Latin 

pkantasiti,  a:.d  the   Greek   ipavTaairi   and  0uiiu>,    to 
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apppar;  but  imagination,  from  image,  \\\  Latin  imago, 
or  imitago,  or  imilatio,  is  a  power  uliicli  presents  tlie 
images  or  likenesses  of  tilings.     The  fancy,  therefore, 
only  employs  itself  about   things  without  regardins; 
their  nature;  but  the  imagination  aims  at  tracing  a 
resemblance,  and  getting  a  true  copy ; 
And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  tlie  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shape. — ShakspeaRK. 
The  fancy  consequently  forms  combinations,  either 
real  or  unreal,  as  chance  may  direct ;  but  tlie  imagina- 
'iuii  is  seldomer  led  astray.     The  fancy  is  busy  in 
Ireanis,  or  when  the  mind  is  in  a  disordered  state ; 
There  was  a  certain   lady  of  thin  airy  sha|)e,  who 
jv-as  very  active  in  this  solemnity :   lier  name  was 
Fancy.' — Addison.     But  the  imagination  is  supposed 
lo  act  when  tlie  intellectual  powers  are  in  full  play. 
The  fancy  is  employed  on  light  and  trivial  objects, 
which  are  present  to  tlie  senses ;  the  imagination  soars 
above  all  worldly  objects,  and  carries  us  from  the  world 
of  matter  into  the  world  of  spirits,  from  time  present 
to  the  time  to  come.    A  milliner  or  mantua-maker  may 
employ  her  fancy  in  the  decorations  of  a  cap  or  gown ; 
Philosophy !  I  say,  and  call  it  He ; 
For  whatsoe'er  the  pai liter's /a«cy  be, 
It  a  male  virtue  seems  to  me. — Cowley. 
But  the  poet's  imagination  depicts  every  tiling  grand, 
every  thing  bold,  and  every  thing  remote  ;  '  Whatever 
be  his  subject,  Miltou  never  fails  to  fill  the  imagina- 
tion.'— Johnson. 

Although  Mr.  Addison  has  thought  proper,  for  his 
convenience,  to  use  the  wotds  fancy  and  imagination 
promiscuously  when  writing  on  this  subject,  yet  the 
distinction,  as  above  pointed  out,  has  been  observed 
tiotli  in  familiar  discourse  and  in  writing.  We  say 
that  we  fancy,  not  that  we  imagine,  that  we  see  or 
hear  something ;  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  not 
of  the  fancy. 


IDEA,  THOUGHT,  IMAGINATION. 

Idea,  in  Latin  idea,Greek  eiSia,  signifies  the  form  oi 
image  of  an  object,  fiom  ciSioj  to  .see,  that  is,  the  thing 
seen  in  the  mind.  Thought  literally  signifies  the  thing 
thought,  and  imagination  the  thing  imagined. 

The  idea  is  the  simple  representation  of  an  object; 
tlw  thought  is  the  reflection;  and  the  imaginatio7i  is 
the  combination  of  ideas :  we  have  ideas  of  the 
sun,  the  moon,  and  all  material  objects  ;  we  have 
thought.'!  on  moral  subjects ;  we  have  imaginations 
drawn  from  the  ideas  already  e.xisting  in  the  mind. 
The  ideas  are  formed ;  they  are  the  rude  materials  with 
which  the  thinking  faculty  e.\erts  itself:  the  thoughts 
arise  in  the  mind  by  means  of  association,  or  recur 
in  the  mind  by  the  power  of  the  memory;  they  are 
the  materials  with  which  the  (/(uiA/n^'- faculty  employs 
itself:  the  imaginations  are  created  by  the  mind's  re- 
action on  itself;  they  are  the  materials  with  wliicii  the 
understanding  seeks  to  enrich  itself. 

The  word  idea  is  not  only  the  most  general  in  sense, 
but  the  most  universal  in  applicaiion ;  thought  and 
imagination  are  particular  terms  used  only  in  con- 
ne.\ion  with  the  agent  thinking  or  imagining.  All 
these  words  have  therefore  a  distinct  office,  in  which 
they  cannot  properly  be  confounded  with  each  other. 
Idea  is  used  in  all  cases  for  the  mental  representation, 
abstractedly  from  the  agent  that  represents  them :  hence 
ideas  are  either  clear  or  distinct ;  ideas  are  attached  to 
words ;  ideas  are  analyzed,  confounded,  and  the  like ; 
in  which  cases  the  word  thought  could  not  be  substi- 
tuted ;  Every  one  finds  that  many  of  the  ideas  which 
he  desired  to  retain  have  slipped  away  irretrievably.' 
— Johnson.  The  thought  belongs  only  to  thinkinL'  and 
rational  beings  :  the  brutes  may  be  said  to  have  ideas, 
but  uat  thoughts :  hencetAoun-A<s  are  either  mean,  fine, 
crovelliupt,  or  sublime,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
mind  in  which  they  exist; 

The  warring  passions,  and  tumultuous  thoughts 
That  rage  within  thee!— Rowe. 

Hence  we  say  with  more  propriety,  to  indulge  a 
thought,  than  to  indulge  an  idea;  to  express  one'o 
thoughts,  rather  than  one's  ideas,  on  any  subject : 
although  the  latter  term  idea,  on  account  of  its  compre- 
hensive use,  ma.v  without  violation  of  any  express  rule 


be  indjfleicntly  employed  in  general  discouise  for 
thought;  but  the  former  term  does  nit  on  this  account 
lose  its  characteristic  meaning. 

The  imagination  is  not  oidy  the  fruit  of  thought,  but 
of  peculiar  thought:  the  thought  may  be  another's; 
the  imagination  is  one's  own:  the  thought  occurs  and 
recurs;  it  comes  and  it  goes;  it  is  retained  or  rejected  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  thinking  being  :  the  imagination  is 
framed  by  special  desire;  it  is  cherished  with  the  par- 
tiality of  a  parent  for  its  offspring.  The  thoughts  are 
busied  with  the  surrounding  objects ;  the  imaginations 
are  employed  on  distant  and  strange  objects  ;  hence  the 
thoughts  are  denominated  sober,  chaste,  and  the  like  ; 
the  imaginations,  wild  and  extravagant.  The  thoughts 
engage  the  mind  as  circumstances  give  rise  to  them  ; 
they  are  always  supposed  lo  have  a  foundation  in  some 
thing:  the  imaginations,  on  the  other  hand,  are  ot'ten 
the  mere  fruit  of  a  disordered  brain  ;  they  are  always 
regarded  as  unsubstantial,  if  not  unreal ;  they  fre- 
quently owe  their  origin  to  the  suggestions  of  the  appe- 
tites and  passions;  whence  they  are  termed  the  imagi- 
nations of  the  heart:  'Different  climates  produce  in 
men,  by  a  different  mixture  of  the  humours,  a  different 
and  unequal  course  of  imaginations  and  passions.' 
— Temple. 


IDEAL,  IMAGINARY. 

Ideal  does  not  strictly  adhere  lo  the  sense  of  its  pri 
mitive  idea  {v.  Idea) :  the  idea  is  the  representation  of 
a  real  object  in  the  mind ;  but  ideal  signifies  belonging  to 
the  idea  independent  of  the  reality  or  the  e.Wernal  object. 
Imaginary  preserves  the  signification  of  its  primitive 
imagination  {v.  Fancy,  also  v.  Idea),  as  denoting  what 
Is  created  by  the  mind  itself. 

The  ideal  is  not  directly  opposed  to,  but  abstracted 
from,  the  reality ;  '  There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  all  the 
stores  of  edea/ anguish,  a  thought  more  painful  than 
the  consciousness  of  having  propagated  corruption.' 
— Johnson.  The  imaginary,  on  the  other  hand,  is  di- 
rectly opposed  to  the  reality;  it  is  the  unreal  thing 
formed  by  the  imagination;  '  Superiour  beings  know 
well  the  vanity  of  those  imaginary  perfections  that 
swell  the  heart  of  man.' — Addison.  Ideal  happiness 
is  the  happiness  which  is  formed  in  the  mind,  without 
having  any  direct  and  actual  prototype  in  nature  ;  but 
it  may,  nevertheless,  be  something  possible  to  be  real 
ized  ;  it  may  be  above  nature,  but  not  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  it ;  the  imaginary  is  that  which  is  opposite  to 
some  positive  existing  reality ;  the  pleasure  which  a 
lunatic  derives  from  the  conceit  of  behig  a  king  is  alto- 
gether imaginary. 


INHERENT,  INBRED,  INBORN,  INNATE. 

The  inherent,  front  Affreo  to  stick,  denotes  a  pernia 
nent  quality  or  property,  as  opposed  to  that  which  is 
adventitious  and  transitory.  Inbred  denotes  that  pro 
perty  which  is  derived  principally  from  habit  or  by  a 
gradual  process,  as  opposed  to  the  one  acquired  by 
actual  efliirts.  Inborn  denotes  that  which  is  purely 
natural,  in  opposition  to  the  artificial.  Inherent  is  in 
its  sense  the  ■  most  general ;  for  what  is  inbred  and 
inborn  is  naturally  inherent;  but  all  is  not  inbred  and 
inborn  which  is  inherent.  Inanimate  objects  have 
inherent  properties ;  but  the  inbred  and  inborn  exist 
only  in  that  which  receives  life;  solidity  is  an  inherent, 
but  not  an  inbred  or  inborn  property  of  matter:  a  love 
of  truth  is  an  inborn  property  of  the  human  njind  :  it 
is  consequently  inherent,  in  as  much  as  nothing  can 
totally  destroy  it; 

When  my  new  mind  had  no  infusion  known. 

Thou  gav'st  so  deep  a  tincture  of  thine  own, 

That  ever  since  I  vainly  try 

To  wash  away  th'  inherent  dye. — Cowlev. 

Th.at  which  is  inbred  is  bred  or  nurtured  in  us  from  our 
birth ;  hence,  likewise,  the  properties  of  animals  are 
inbred  inthe!ii,in  as  much  as  ihey  are  derived  through 
the  medium  of  the  breed  of  which  the  parent  partakes , 
that  which  is  inborn  is  simply  born  in  us:  a  property 
may  be  inborn,  but  not  inbred;  itcaimot,  however,  be 
rubred  and  not  inborn.  Habits  which  are  ingrafted 
into  the  natural  disposition  are  iiroperlyniirpd;  whence 
the  vulsar  proverb  that  '  what  is  bred  in  the  bone  will 
never  be  out  of  the  flesh ;'  to  denote  the   influence 
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wliicli  parents  Iiave  on  the  characters  of  tlieir  children, 
hotli  physically  and  morally ; 

But  he,  my  inbrfd  enemy, 
Forth  issu'd,  brandishing  his  fatal  dart. 
Made  to  destroy ;  I  fled,  and  cry'd  out  death ! 

Milton. 
Tropensities,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  totally  inde- 
pendent of  education  or  external  circumstances,  are 
properly  inborn,  as  an  inborn  love  of  freedom  ; 
Despair,  and  secret  shame,  and  conscious  thought 
Of  inborn  worth,  his  lab'ring  soul  oppress'd. 

Dryden. 
Inborn  and  innate,  from  the  Latin  natus  born,  are 
precisely  the  same  in  meaning,  yet  they  differ  somewhat 
ill  application.    Poetry  and  the  grave  style  have  adopted 
inborn ;    philosophy   has  adopted    innate :   genius  is 
inborn  in  some  men;  nobleness  is  inborn  in  others : 
there  is  an  inborn  talent  in  some  men  tti  command,  and 
an  inborn  fitness  in  others  to  obey.     Wr.  Locke  and  his 
followers  are  pleased  to  say,  there  is  no  sucli  thing  as 
innate  ideas;  and  if  they  only  mean  that  there  are  no 
sensible  impressions  on  the  soul,  until  it  is  acted  upon 
by  e.vternal  objects,  they  may  be  right :  but  if  they  mean 
to  say  that  there  are  no  inborn  characters  or  pciwers  in 
the  soul,  which  predispose  it  for  the  reception  of  certain 
impressions,   they  contradict   the   experience  of  the 
learned  and  the  unlearned  in  all  ages,  who  believe,  and 
thai  from  close  observation  on  themselves  and  others,  [ 
that  man  has,  from  his  birth,  not  only  the  general  cha-  | 
racter,  which  belongs  to  him  in  common  with   his 
species,  but  also  those  peculiar  characieristicks  which 
distinguish  individuals  fiMii  their  earliest  infancy:  all 
these  characters  orcharacteristicks  are,  therefore,  not 
supposed  to  be  produced,  but  elicited,  by  circumstances ; 
and  the  ideas,  which  are  but  the  sensible  forms  that  the 
soul  assumes  in  its  connexion  with  the  body,  are,  on 
that  account,  in  vulgar  language  termed  innate; 
Grant  these  inventions  of  the  crafty  priest, 
Yet  such  inventions  never  could  subsist, 
Unless  some  giimmerings  of  a  future  state 
Were  with  the  mind  coeval  and  innate. 

Jknyns. 


TO  CONCEIVE,  APPREHEND,  SUPPOSE, 
IMAGINE. 

To  conceive,  from  the  Latin  concipio, or  con  and  capio 
to  put  together,  is  to  put  an  image  together  in  the 
mind,  or  to  form  an  idea ;  to  apprehend,  from  appre- 
kendolo  lay  bold  of,  is  to  seize  with  the  understanding; 
to  suppose,  in  French  supposcr,hMm  supposui,  perfect 
of  siippono,  or  sab  and  pono  to  put  one  thing  in  the 
place  of  another,  is  to  have  one  thing  in  one's  mind  in 
lieu  ol'  another;  to  imagine,  in  French  imaginer, 
Latin  imagino,  from  imago  an  image,  signifies  to  reflect 
as  an  image  or  pliantom  in  the  mind. 

Conceive,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  is  the 
geiierick,  the  others  thespecifick  terms:  since  in  appre- 
hending, imagining,  and  supposing,  we  always  con- 
ceiveoi  form  an  idea,  but  not  vice  versa ;  the  difference 
consists  in  the  mode  and  object  of  the  action  :  we 
conceive  of  things  as  proper  or  improper,  and  just  or 
uiijust,  right  or  wrong,  good  or  bad,  this  is  an  act  of  the 
judgement;  '  Cnnce/i'c  of  things  clearly  and  distinctly  in 
their  own  natures;  conceive  of  things  completely  in  all 
their  own  parts;  conceive  of  things  comprehensively  in 
all  their  properties  and  relations ;  conceive  of  things 
extensively  ill  all  their  kinds;  conceji-r  of  things  orderly, 
or  in  a  prnper  method.' — Watts.  We  apprehend  the 
meaning  of  another;  this  is  by  the  power  of  simple 
perception ; 

Yet  this  I  apprehend  not,  why  to  those 
Among  whom  God  will  deign  to  dwell  on  earth 
So  many  and  so  various  laws  are  given. — Milton. 
.Apprehension  is  considered  by  logicians  as  the  first 
power  or  operation  of  the  mind  being  employed  on  the 
siniple.-!t  objects;    'Simple   npprrhension  denotes  no 
more  than  the  soul's   naked  intellection  of  an  object, 
without  either  coin  position  or  deduction. '—Glanville. 
Conceiving  is  applied  to  objects  of  any  magnitude 
which  are  not  above  the  stretch  of  human  power; 
O,  what  avails  nie  now  that  honour  high 
To  have  conceived  o(  God.or  that  salute 
Hail  highly  favour'd, among  women  blest. — Milton. 


Apprehending  is  a  momentary  or  sudden  act ; 

I  nani'd  them  as  they  pass'd,  and  understood 

Their  nature,  with  such  knowledge  God  indued 

My  sudden  apprehension. — MiltoN 
Conceiving,  which  is  a  process  of  nature,  is  often  slow 
and  gradual,  as  to  concezoc  a  design  ;  'This  man  con- 
cruH'd  tho  duke's  death,  but  what  was  the  motive  of 
that  felonious  conception  is  in  the  clouds.' — Wolton. 

What  is  conceived,  is  conclusive  or  at  least  deter- 
minate ;  '  A  state  of  innocence  and  happiness  is  so 
remote  from  ah  that  we  have  ever  seen,  that  although 
we  can  easily  conceive  it  is  possible,  yet  our  specula 
tioiis  upon  it  must  be  general  and  confused.' — Johnson. 
What  is  apprehended  may  be  dubious  or  indetermi- 
nate :  lience  the  terra  apprehend  is  taken  in  the  sense 
of  fear ; 

Nothing  is  a  misery, 

Unless  our  weakness  apprehend  it  so. 
Conceive  and  apprehend  are  exercises  of  the  under 
standing;  suppose  and  imagine  of  the  imagination; 
but  the  former  commonly  rests  on  some  ground  of 
reality,  the  latter  may  be  the  mere  offspring  of  the 
brain.  Suppose  is  used  in  opposition  to  positive  know- 
ledge ;  no  person  supposes  that,  of  which  he  is  posi- 
tively infofmed  ;  '  It  can  scarce  be  supposed  that  the 
mind  is  more  vigorous  when  we  sleep,  than  when  we 
are  awake.' — Hawkeswortk.  Imagine  is  employed 
for  that  which,  in  all  probability,  does  not  exist;  we 
shall  not  imarrine  what  is  evident  and  undeniable; 
'  The  Earl  of  llivers  did  not  (ma^oie  there  could  exist, 
in  a  human  form,  a  mother  that  would  ruin  her  own 
son  without  enriching  herself.' — Johnson  (X.i/e  of 
Savage). 


TO    CONCEIVE,    UNDERSTAND,    COM 
PREHEND. 

These  terms  indicate  the  intellectual  operations  of 
forniiim  ideas,  that  is,  ideas  of  the  complex  kind  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  simple  ideas  formed  by  the  act  of 
perception.  To  conceive,  is  to  put  together  in  the 
mind  ;  to  understand,  is  to  stand  under,  or  near  to  the 
mind  ;  to  comprehend,  from  the  Latin  com  o\eum  and 
prehendo  to  take,  signifies  to  seize  or  embrace  in  the 
mind. 

Conception  is  the  simplest  operation  of  the  three; 
when  we  conceive  we  may  have  but  one  idea,  when 
we  understand  or  comprehend  we  have  all  the  ideas 
which  the  subject  is  capable  of  presenting.  We  can- 
not understand  or  comprehend  without  conceiving ; 
but  we  may  often  conceive  that  which  we  neither  un- 
derstand nor  comprehend ;  'Whatever  they  cannot 
immediately  conceive  lliey  consider  as  too  high  to  be 
rearhed,  or  too  extensive  to  be  comprehended.' — 
Johnson. 

That  which  we  cannot  conceive  is  to  lis  nothing; 
but  the  conception  of  it  gives  it  an  existence,  at  least 
in  our  minds;  but  understanding  or  comprehending 
is  not  essential  to  the  belief  of  a  thing's  <^xistellce.  Sc 
hiiig  as  we  have  reasons  suflicient  to  conceive  a  thing  as 
possible  or  probable,  it  is  not  necessary  either  to  under- 
stand or  comprehend  them  in  order  to  authorize  our  be- 
lief. The  mysteries  of  our  holy  religion  are  objects  of 
conception,  but  not  of  comprehension  ; 

Our  finite  knowledge  cannot  comprehend 

The  principles  of  an  abounded  sway. — Shirley. 
We  conceive  that  a  thing  may  be  done  without  under- 
standing how  it  is  done;  we  conceive  that  a  thing  may 
exist  without  comprehending  the  naliiri'  of  its  exist- 
ence. We  conceive  clearly,  understand  (uWy ,  compre- 
hend ummtely. 

Conception  is  a  species  of  invention  ;  it  is  the  fruit 
of  the  mind's  operation  within  itself;  '  If,  by  a  more 
noble  and  more  adequate  conception  that  be  considered 
as  wit  which  is  at  once  natural  and  new,  that  which, 
though  not  obvious,  is,  upon  its  first  production,  ac- 
knowledged to  be  just:  if  it  be  that,  which  he  thai 
never  found  it,  wonders  how  he  missed  ;  to  wit  of 
this  kind  the  metaphysical  poets  have  seldom  risen.' — 
Johnson.  Understanding  nnd  comprehension  are  em- 
ployed solely  on  external  objects  ;  we  undrrstirnd  and 
comprehend  that  which  actually  exists  before  us,  and 
presents  itself  to  our  observation  ;  'Swift  pays  no  court 
to  the  passions ;  iie  excites  neither  surprise  nor  adiui- 
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ration  ;  he  always  understands  liimself,  aiiii  his  read- 
ers always  understand  him.' — Johnson.  Conceiving 
Is  the  ollice  of  tlie  iiiiafiiiialion,  as  weU  as  the  juitge- 
nieiit;  uttdcrstauding  and  comprehension  are  theottice 
of  tiie  reasoning  faculties  exchifively. 

«  Conceivdig  is  employed  with  regard  to  matters  of 
taste,  to  arrangements,  designs,  and  projects;  under- 
standing is  employed  on  lamiliar  objects  which  pre- 
sent themselves  in  the  ordinary  discourse  and  business 
of  men  ;  comprekending  respects  principles,  lessons, 
and  speculative  knowledge  in  general.  The  artist 
conreircs  a  design,  and  he  who  will  execute  it  nmst 
undcrsliind  it;  the  poet  conceives  that  which  is  grand 
and  sublime,  and  he  who  will  enjoy  tlie  perusal  of  his 
conceptions  must  have  retinement  of  mind,  and  ca- 
pacity to  comprehend  the  grand  and  sublime.  The 
builder  conceives  plans,  the  scholar  understands  lan- 
guages, the  metaphysician  comprthends  subtle  ques- 
tions. 

A  ready  conception  supplies  us  with  a  stock  of  ideas 
on  all  subjects ;  a  quick  understanding  catches  the 
intentions  of  others  with  half  a  word  ;  a  penetrating 
mind  comprehends  the  abstrusest  points.  There  are 
human  brings  involved  in  such  profound  ignorance, 
that  they  cannot  conceive  of  the  most  ordinary  things 
that  exist  in  civilized  life :  Iher'^  are  those  who,  though 
slow  at  una  "-standing  words,  will  be  quick  at  under- 
standing looks  and  signs;  and  there  are  others  who, 
though  dull  at  conceiving  or  understanding  conunon 
matters,  will  have  a  power  for  comprehending  the 
abstruser  parts  of  the  mathematics. 

CONCEPTION,  NOTION. 

Conception,  from  conceive  (v.  To  conceive),  signifies 
the  thing  conceived;  notion,  in  French  notion,  Latin 
notiii,  from  nutus  participle  of  nosco  to  know,  signilies 
the  thing  known. 

Ccnccplion  is  the  mind's  own  work,  what  it  pictures 
to  itself  t'rom  the  exercise  of  its  own  powers  ;  '  Words 
signify  not  innnediately  and  primely  things  them.selves, 
but  the  conceptions  of  the  njind  concerning  things.' — 
South.  JVotion  is  the  representation  <jf  objects  as 
they  are  drawn  from  observation ;  '  The  story  of 
Teleniachus  is  formed  altogether  in  the  spirit  of 
Homer,  and  v.ill  give  an  unlearned  reader  a  notion  of 
that  great  poet's  manner  of  writing.' — Addison.  Con- 
ceptions are  the  fruit  of  the  imagination ;  '  It  is  natural 
for  the  imaginations  of  men  who  lead  their  lives  in  too 
solitary  a  maimer  to  prey  upon  themselves,  and  form 
from  their  own  conceptions  beings  and  things  vvliich 
have  no  place  in  nature.' — Steele.  JVotions  are  the 
result  of  reflection  and  experience  ;  '  Coiijidering  that 
the  happiness  of  the  other  world  is  to  be  the  happuiess 
of  the  whole  man,  who  can  question,  but  there  is  an 
infinite  variety  in  those  pleasures  we  are  speaking  of? 
Revelation,  likewise,  very  much  confirms  this  notion 
under  the  ditferent  views  it  gives  usof  our  future  hap- 
piness.'—-Addison.  Conceptions  are  formed  ;  notions 
are  entertained.  Conceptions  are  either  grand  or  mean, 
gross  or  sublime,  either  clear  or  indistinct,  crude  or 
distinct  f  nu'(o?is  are  either  true  or  fal.se,  just  or  absurd. 
Intellectual  culture  serves  to  i:\c\aletheconceptions; 
the  extension  of  knowledge  serves  to  correct  and  refine 
tlie  notions. 

Some  heathen  philosophers  had  an  indistinct  concep- 
tion of  the  Deity,  wh.ose  attributes  and  character  are 
unfolded  to  us  in  his  revelation :  the  ignorant  have 
often  false  notions  of  their  duty  and  obligations  to 
their  superiours.  The  unenlightened  express  their  gross 
and  crude  conceptions  of  a  Superiour  Being  by  some 
material  and  visible  object :  the  vulgar  nation  of 
ghosts  and  spirits  is  not  entirely  banished  from  the 
most  cultivated  parts  of  England. 

PERCEPTION,  IDEA,  CONCEPTION,  NOTION. 
Perception  expresses  either  the  act  ni  perceiving  or 
the  impression  produced  by  that  act;  in  this  latter 
sense  it  is  analogous  to  an  idea  {v.  Idea).  The  im- 
pression of  an  object  thot  is  present  to  us  is  termed  a 
perception ;  the  revival  of  that  impression,  when  the 
object  is  removed,  is  an  idea.  A  combination  of  ideas 
by  which  any  image  is  presented  to  the  mind  is  a  con- 

*  Vide  AbheGitard:  "Entendre,  comprendre,  con- 
cevolr." 


ception  («.  Tn  comprehend)  ;  the  association  of  two  oi 
more  ideas,  so  as  to  constitute  it  a  decision,  is  a  notion 
Perceptions  are  clear  or  confused,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  sensible  organs,  and  Itm  perceptive  faculty, 
ideas  aro  faint  or  vivid,  vague  or  distinct,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  percc/;ti«n,  conceptions  are  gross  oi 
refined  according  to  the  number  and  extent  of  one's 
ideas  ;  notions  are  true  or  false,  correct  or  incorrect, 
accoiding  to  the  extent  of  one's  knowledge.  The;;er- 
ception  which  we  have  of  remote  objects  is  sottietimes 
so  indistinct  as  to  leave  liardly  any  traces  of  the  image 
on  the  mind  ;  we  have  in  that  case  a  perception,  but 
not  an  idea. 
What  can  the  fondest  mother  wish  for  more, 
Ev'n  for  her  darling  son,  than  solid  sense. 
Perception.-!  clear,  and  flowing  eloquence. — Wynne. 
If  we  read  the  description  of  any  object,  we  may  have 
an  tVea  of  it;  but  we  need  not  have  any  imniidiate 
perception :  the  idea  in  tins  case  being  complex,  and 
formed  of  many  images  of  which  we  have  already  had 
a  perception;  'Imagination  selects  ideas  from  the 
treasures  of  remembrance.' — Johnson. 

If  we  present  objects  to  our  minds,  according  to  dif 
ferent  images  which  have  already  been  impressed,  we 
are  said  to  have  a  conception  of  tliem :  in  this  case, 
however,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  objects  really  to 
exist ;  they  may  be  the  offspring  of  the  mind's  opera- 
tion within  itself;  '  It  is  not  a  head  tliat  is  filled  with 
extravagant  conceptions,  which  is  capable  of  furnish- 
ing the  world  with  diversions  of  this  nature  (from 
humour).' — Addison.  But  with  regardlo notions  it  is 
diliercnt,  for  they  are  formed  respecting  objects  that  do 
really  exist,  although  perhaps  the  properties  or  circum- 
stances which  we  assign  to  them  are  not  real ;  '  Those 
notions  which  are  to  be  collected  by  reason,  in  oppcsi- 
liun  to  the  senses,  will  seldom  stand  forward  in  the 
mind,  but  be  treasured  in  the  remoter  repositories  of 
the  memory.' — Johnson.  If  I  look  at  the  moon,  I 
iiave  a  perception  of  it;  if  it  disappear  from  my  sight, 
and  the  impression  remains,  I  have  an  idea  of  it;  if  an 
object,  dittering  in  shape  and  colour  from  that  or  any 
thing  else  which  I  may  have  seen,  present  itself  to  my 
mind,  it  is  a  conception ;  if  of  this  moon  I  conceive 
that  it  is  no  bigger  than  what  it  appears  to  my  eye,  this 
is  a  notion,  which  in  the  present  instance,  assigns  an 
unreal  property  to  a  real  object. 

TO  THINK,  SUPPOSE,  IMAGINE,  BELIEVE, 
DEEM. 
To  think,  in  Saxon  thincan,  German  denken.  Sec. 
from  the  Hebrew  |1  to  rule  or  judge,  is  the  generick 
term.  It  expresses,  in  common  with  the  other  terms, 
the  act  of  having  a  particular  idea  in  the  mind  ;  but  it 
is  indefinite  as  to  the  mode  and  the  object  of  the 
action.  To  think  may  be  tlie  act  of  the  understand- 
ing, or  merely  of  the  imagination  :  to  suppose  and 
imagine  are  rather  the  acts  of  the  imagination  than  of 
the  understanding.  To  think,  that  is,  to  have  any 
thought  or  opinion  upon  a  subject,  requires  reflection; 
it  is  the  work  of  time ; 

If  to  conceive  how  any  thing  can  be 
From  sliape  extracted,  and  locality. 
Is  hard :  what  think  you  of  t'\e  Deity  ■? — Jenyns. 
To  suppose  and  imagine  may  be  the  acts  of  the  mo- 
ment. We  think  a  thing  right  or  wrong;  we  suppose 
it  to  be  true  or  false;  'It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
while  the  relations,  in  which  we  stand  to  our  fellow- 
creatures,  naturally  call  forth  certain  sentiments  and 
affections,  there  should  be  none  to  correspond  to  the 
first  and  greatest  of  all  beings.'— Blair.  We  imagine 
it  to  be  real  or  unreal.  To  think  is  employed  promis- 
cuously in  regard  to  all  objects,  whether  actually  ex- 
isting v)r  not :  to  suppose  applies  to  those  which  are  un- 
certain or  precarious;  imagine,  to  those  which  are  un- 
real; 'How  ridiculous  must  it  be  to  imagine  that  the 
clergy  of  England  favour  popery,  when  tliey  cannot  be 
cler:;ymen  without  renouncing  it.' — Beveridre.  Think 
and  imagine  are  said  of  that  which  affecis  the  senses 
immediately  ;  suppose  is  only  said  of  that  which  oc 
cupies  the  mind.  We  think  Ihat  we  hear  a  noise  as 
soon  as  the  sound  catches  our  attention;  in  certain 
states  of  the  body  or  mind  we  imagine  we  hear  noises 
which  were  never  made  :  we  think  that  a  person  will 
come  to-day,  because  he  has  informed  us  that  he  in 
tends  to  do  "so  ;  we  suppose  that  he  will  come  to  day,^ 
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at  a  certain  linur,  because  he  came  at  the  same  hour 
yesterday. 

\Vhi;n  applied  to  the  events  and  circumstances  of 
life,  to  think  may  be  applied  to  any  time,  past,  present, 
or  to  come,  or  wliere  no  time  is  expressed  :  to  svppose 
is  more  aptly  applied  to  a  future  time ;  and  imagine  to 
a  phst  or  pnseul  time.  We  think  that  a  person  has 
done  a  thing,  is  doing  it,  or  will  do  it ;  we  suppose 
that  he  will  "do  it;  we  imagine  that  he  has  done  it,  or 
is  doing  it.  A  person  thinks  that  he  will  die ;  imagines 
that  he  is  in  a  dangerous  way :  we  think  that  the 
weather  will  be  tine  to-day,  we  suppose  that  the  aflair 
will  be  decided. 

Ill  regard  to  moral  points,  in  which  case  the  word 
deem  may  be  compared  with  the  others;  to  think  is  a 
conclusion  drawn  from  certain  premises.  I  think  that 
a  man  has  acted  wrong;  lo  suppose  is  to  take  up  an 
idea  arbitrarily  or  at  pleasure;  we  argue  upon  a 
supposed  case,  merely  for  the  sake  of  argument :  to 
imagine  is  to  take  up  an  idea  by  accident,  or  withouf 
any  connexion  with  the  truth  or  reality;  we  imagine 
that  a  person  is  offended  with  us,  without  being  able 
to  assign  a  single  reason  for  the  idea  ;  imairinary  evils 
are  even  more  numerous  than  those  which  a'-e  roal : 
to  deem,  is  to  form  a  conclusion ;  things  aro  d'.emed 
hurtful  or  otherwise  in  consequence  of  o'lser/atiun ; 
'  An  empty  house  is  by  the  players  deen^ed  '.he  most 
dreadful  sign  of  popular  disapprobation.' — Hawkes- 

WORTH. 

To  think  and  believe  are  both  opposite  to  knowing 
or  perceiving;  but  to  think  is  a  mere  partial  action 
than  to  believe:  we  think  as  the  thing  strikes  ns  at 
the  time  ;  we  believe  from  a  seule**  deduction  :  hence,  It 
expresses  much  less  to  say  that  [  think  a  person  speaks 
the  truth,  than  that  I  believe  'hat  he  speaks  the  truth  ; 
For  they  can  conquer  w):o  believe  they  can. — Dryden, 

I  think,  from  what  I  can  recollect,  that  such  and 
such  were  the  words,  i*-  a  vague  mode  of  speech,  not 
admissible  in  a  court  of  law  as  positive  evidence:  the 
natural  (;ueslion  wbic'i  follows  upon  this  is,  do  you 
Irmly  believe  if?  to  which,  whoever  can  answer  in  the 
affirmative,  with  ihe  appearance  of  sincerity,  must  be 
idmitted  as  a  le.siiniony.  Hence  it  arises,  that  the 
ivord  can  only  be  employed  in  matters  that  require  but 
itlle  thought  in  order  to  come  to  a  conclusion;  and 
ielieve  is  applicable  to  things  that  must  be  admitted 
Lilly  <A\  tubslantial  evidence.  We  are  at  liberty  to  say 
Jia'  I  think,  or  I  believe,  that  the  account  is  made  out 
drht ;  but  we  must  say,  that  I  believe,  not  think,  that 
the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God. 


TO  THINK,  REFLECT,  PONDER,  MUSE. 

Think,  in  Saxon  thincan,  German  dcnken,  &c., 
lomes  from  the  Hebrew  JT,  to  direct,  rule,  or  judge; 
reflect,  in  Latin  reflecta,  signifies  literally  to  bend 
Dack,  that  is,  to  bend  the  mind  back  on  itself;  ponder, 
from  yjoni/Ks  a  weight,  signifies  to  weigh;  muse,  t'loin 
musa,  a  song,  signifies  to  dwell  upon  with  the  imagi- 
nation. 

To  think  is  a  general  and  indefinite  term  ;  to  reflect 
is  a  particular  mode  of  thinking  ;  to  ponder  and  wuse 
are  ditlerent  modes  of  reflecting,  the  former  on  grave 
matters,  the  latter  o.i  matters  that  interest  either  the 
affections  or  the  imagination  :  we  think  whenever  we 
receive  or  recall  an  idea  lo  the  mind;  bux  we  reflect 
only  by  recalling,  not  one  only,  but  many  ideas :  we 
think  if  we  only  suffer  the  ideas  to  revolve  in  succes- 
sion in  the  mind  ;  but  in  reflecting  we  compare,  com- 
bine, and  judge  of  those  ideas  wliich  thus  pass  in  the 
mind,  we  think,  therefore,  of  iliiiics  past,  as  they  are 
pleasurable  or  otherwise ;  we  nflrcl  upon  them  as  they 
are  applicable  to  our  present  condition:  we  may  think 
on  things  past,  present,  or  to  come  ;  we  reflect,  ponder, 
and  muse  mostly  on  that  which  is  past  or  present. 
The  Mian  thinks  on  th<'  days  of  his  childhood,  and 
wishes  till  ni  back  ;  the  child  thinks  on  the  time  when 
be  shall  he  a  man,  and  is  iinpalient  until  it  i.9come; 
'  No  man  was  ever  weary  of  thinking,  much  less  of 
thinking  that  he  had  done  well  or  virtuously.' — South. 
A  man  reflects  on  his  past  follies,  and  tries  to  profit 
by  ex|)erionce ;  '  Let  men  but  reflect  upon  their  own 
observation,  and  consider  impartially  with  themselves 
how  few  in  the  world  Ihey  have  known  made  better 
by  ase.'—  Sni'TH.  One  ponders  on  any  serious  concern 
tiiat  affects  his  destiny ; 


Stood  on  the  brink  of  hell,  and  look'd  awhile, 

PondWing  his  voyage. — Milton. 
One  muses  on  the  happy  events  of  his  childhood ;  '  I 
was  sitting  on  a  sofa  one  evening,  after  I  liad  been 
caressed  by  Amurath,  and  my  imagination  k'mdied  as 
I  mused.' — Hawkksworth. 


TO  CONTEMPLATE,  MEDITATE,  MUSK 

Contemplate,  in  Latin  contemplatus,  participle  of 
contemplor,  probably  conies  from  templum  the  temple, 
that  being  the  place  most  titled  for  contemplation. 
Meditate,  in  Latin  meditatus,  participle  of  meditor, 
i.s  probably  changed  from  melitor,  in  Greek  ^tXtroo), 
to  iiiodulate,  or  attune  the  thoughts,  as  sounds  are  har- 
monized. Muse  is  derived  from  musa,  owing  to  the 
connexion  between  the  harmony  of  a  song,  and  the 
harmony  of  the  thoughts  in  musing. 

Different  species  of  reflection  are  marked  by  these 
lernio. 

We  contemplate  what  is  present  or  before  our  eyes ; 
ve  meditate  on  what  is  past  or  absent ;  we  muse  on 
what  is  present  or  past. 

The  heavens,  and  all  the  works  of  the  Creator,  are 
objects  o(  contemplation ;  'I  sincerely  wish  myself 
with  you  to  contemplate  the  wonders  of  God  in  the 
firmament,  rather  than  the  m.tdness  of  man  on  the 
earth.' — Pope.  The  ways  of  Providence  are  fit  sub- 
jects for  meditation;  'But  a  very  small  part  of  the 
moments  spent  in  meditation  on  the  past,  produce  any 
reasonable  caution  or  salutary  sorrow.' — Johnson. 
One  muses  on  the  events  or  circumstances  which  have 
been  just  passing. 

We  may  contemplate  and  meditate  for  the  future, 
but  never  muse.  In  this  case  the  two  former  terms 
have  the  sense  of  contriving  or  purposing :  what  is 
contemplated  to  be  done,  is  thought  of  more  indis- 
tinctly than  when  it  is  meditated  to  be  done:  many 
things  are  had  in  contemplation  wliich  are  never 
seriously  meditated  upon  ;  '  Life  is  the  immediate  gift 
of  God,  a  right  inherent  by  nature  in  every  individual, 
and  it  begins  in  contemplation  of  law  as  soon  as  an 
infant  is  able  to  slir  in  the  mother's  womb.'^BLACK- 
STONE.  Between  contemplating  and  meditating  there 
is  oftener  a  greater  dilierence  than  between  meditating 
and  executing; 

Thus  plung'd  in  ills  and  meditating  more, 
The  people's  patience,  tried,  no  longer  bore 
The  raging  monsler.^ — Dryden. 

Contemplation  may  be  a  temporary  action  directed 
to  a  single  object;  'There  is  not  any  properly  or  cir- 
cumstances of  my  being  that  I  contemplate  with  more 
joy  than  my  immortality.' — Berkeley.  Meditating 
is  a  permanent  and  serious  action  directed  to  several 
objects ;  '  Meditate  till  you  make  some  act  of  piety 
upon  the  occasion  of  what  you  meditate,  either  get  some 
new  arguments  asainst  sin,  or  some  new  encourage- 
ment to  virtue.' — Taylor.  Musing  is  partial  and  un- 
important :  meditation  is  a  religious  duly,  it  cannot 
be  neglected  without  injury  to  a  person's  spiritual  im- 
provement; musing  is  a  temporary  employment  of  the 
mind  on  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  as  they  happen 
lo  cvcite  an  interest  for  the  time  ; 

Musing  as  wont  on  this  and  that, 

Such  trifles  as  I  know  not  what. — Francis. 

Contemplative  and  mu-'iing,  as  epithets,  have  a 
strong  analogy  to  each  other. 

Contemplative  is  a  habit  of  the  mind  ;  musing  is  a 
particular  stale  of  the  mind.  A  person  may  have  a 
contemplative  turn,  or  be  in  a  musing  mood. 


TO  CONSIDER,  REFLECT. 

Consider,  in  French  considerer,  Latin  eonsidero, 
a  faclative,  from  considu  to  sit  down,  siunifies  to 
make  lo  settle  in  the  mind.  Reflect,  in  Latin  reflecto, 
coin|)Ounded  of  »-e  and. /?ff to,  signifies  to  turn  back,  or 
U|)on  itself,  aifter  the  manner  of  the  mind. 

The  operation  of  thought  is  expressed  by  these  two 
words,  but  it  varies  in  the  circumstances  of  the  action. 

Consideration  is  employed  for  practical  purposes , 
reflection  for  matters  of  speculation  or  moral  improve- 
ment. Common  objects  call  for  consideration  ;  the 
workings  of  the  mind  itself,  or  objects  purely  spiritual, 
occupy  reflection.    It  is  necessary  to  consider  what  is 
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proper  to  be  done,  before  we  take  any  step  ;  '  It  seems 
necessary,  in  the  choice  of  persons  for  greater  employ- 
.^lents,  to  consider  their  bodies  as  well  as  tlieir  minds, 
and  ases  and  health  as  well  as  their  abilities.' — Tem- 
ple. It  is  consistent  with  our  natures,  as  rational 
l)eini;s,  to  reflect  on  what  we  are,  what  we  ought  to  be, 
and  what  we  shall  be  ;  '  Whoever  reflects  frequcnily 
on  the  uncertainly  of  his  own  duration,  will  lind  out 
that  the  state  of  others  is  not  more  permanent  than  his 
own.' — Johnson. 

Without  consideration  we  shall  naturally  commit 
the  must  flagrant  errors;  w'lWvnii  reflection  we  shall 
never  understand  our  duty  to  our  Maker,  our  neigh- 
bour, and  ourselves. 


TO  CONSIDER,  REGARD. 

To  consider  {v.  To  consider)  signifies  to  take  a  view 
of  a  thing  in  the  mind,  which  is  the  result  of  tliouglil ; 
to  regard  is  liteiatly  to  look  back  upon,  from  the 
Frencli  regardcr,  that  is.  re  and  garder,  to  keep  or 
vi'alcll,  wliich  is  derived  from  tlie  old  German  wakren 
to  see,  of  w^dch  there  are  still  traces  in  the  words 
bcwahrcn  to  guard  against,  warten  to  wait,  and  the 
English  to  be  aware  of. 

'I'here  is  more  caution  or  thought  in  considering ; 
more  personal  interest  in  regarding.  A  man  may 
consider  his  reputation  so  as  to  be  deterred  from 
taking  a  particular  step;  if  he  regards  his  reputation, 
this  regard  has  a  general  influence  on  all  he  does. 
'  'I'lie  king  had  not,  at  that  time,  one  person  about 
him  of  his  council,  who  had  the  least  consideration  of 
his  own  honour,  or  friendship  for  those  who  sat  at 
the  helm  of  affairs,  the  Duke  of  Lennox  e.\cepted.' — 
Clarendon. 

If  much  you  note  him, 

Vou  offend  him  ;  feed  and  regard  liini  not. 

Shakspeare. 

A  similar  distinction  e.xists  between  these  words 
when  not  expressly  personal:  to  consider  a  thing  in  a 
certain  light,  is  to  take  a  steady  view  of  it ;  'I  con- 
sider the  soul  of  man  as  the  ruin  of  a  glorious  pile  of 
buildings.' — Steele.  To  regard  a  thing  is  to  view 
it  with  a  certain  interest ;  '  I  regard  trade  not  only  as 
liighly  advantageous  to  the  commonwealth  in  general, 
"  but  as  the  most  natural  and  likely  method  of  making  a 
man's  fortune.' — Buogell. 

CONSIDERATION,  REASON. 

Consideration,  or  that  which  enters  into  a  person's 
consideration,  has  a  reference  to  the  person  cnnsider- 
ina.  Reason,  or  tliat  which  inliuences  the  reason,  is 
taken  absolutely :  considerations  are  therefore  for  the 
most  part  partial,  as  affecting  particular  interests,  or 
dependent  on  pa'-ticular  circumstances.  '  He  had  been 
made  general  upon  very  partial,  and  not  enough  de- 
liberated considerations.' — Clarendon. 

Reasons  on  the  contrary  may  be  general,  and  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject;  ^The  reasons 
assigned  in  a  law  of  the  36th  year  of  Edward  III.  for 
having  pleas  and  judgements  in  the  English  tongue, 
might  have  been  urged  for  having  the  laws  themselves 
in  that  language.' — Tyrwhitt. 

V\  hen  applied  to  matters  of  practice  the  considera- 
tion influences  the  particular  actions  of  an  individual 
or  individuals;  no  co?iA'id£ra£(o?i  of  profit  or  emolument 
should  induce  a  person  to  forfeit  his  word ;  '  He  was 
obliged,  antecedent  to  all  other  considerations,  to 
search  an  asylum.' — Dryde.n. 

The  reason  influences  a  line  of  conduct;  the  reasons 
which  men  assign  for  their  conduct  are  often  as  absurd 
as  they  are  false ; 

I  mask  the  business  from  the  common  eye 
For  sundry  weighty  reasons.— Shakspeare. 

In  the  same  manner,  when  apphed  to  matters  of 
theory,  the  consideration  is  that  which  enters  into  a 
man's  consideration,  or  which  he  offers  to  the  consider- 
ation of  others;  'The  folly  of  n.scribing  temporal  pun- 
ishments to  any  particular  crimes,  may  appear  from 
several  considerations.' — Addison.  The  reason  is  that 
which  flows  out  of  the  nature  of  the  thing;  '  If  it  be 
natural,  ought  we  not  rather  to  conclude  that  there  is 
some  ground  or  reason  for  those  fears,  and  that  nature 
hath  not  planted  them  in  us  to  no  purpose  V — Til- 

LOTSON. 


TO  ARGUE,  EVINCE,  PROVE. 

To  argue,  from  the  Latin  arguo,  and  the  Greek 
apySj  clear,  signifies  to  make  clear;  to  evince,  in  Latin 
evinco,  compounded  of  vinco  to  proveot  make  out,  aiil 
e  forth,  signifies  to  bring  to  light,  to  make  to  appear 
clear;  to  prove,  in  French  prouver,  in  Latin  probo, 
from  probus  good,  signifies  to  make  good,  or  make  to 
appear  good. 

These  terms  in  general  convey  the  idea  of  evidence, 
but  with  gradations;  oro-ue  denotes  the  smallest  degrei-, 
and  prove  the  highest  degree.  To  argue  is  to  serve 
as  an  indication  amounting  to  probability ;  to  evince 
denotes  an  indication  so  clear  as  to  remove  doubt;  to 
prove  marks  an  evidence  so  positive  as  to  produce  con- 
viction. 

It  argues  a  want  of  candour  in  any  man  to  conceal 
circumstances  in  his  statement  which  are  any  ways 
calculated  to  affect  the  subject  in  question;  '  It  is  not 
tiie  being  singular,  but  being  singular  for  something, 
that  argues  eitlier  extraordinary  endowments  of  naiure 
or  benevolent  intentions  to  mankind,  which  draws  ihe 
admiration  and  esteem  of  the  world.' — Berkeley. 
The  tenour  of  a  person's  conversation  may  evince  the 
refinement  of  his  mind  and  the  purity  of  his  taste; 
'  The  nature  of  the  soul  itself,  and  particularly  its 
immateriality,  has,  I  think,  been  evinced  almost  to  a 
demonstration.' — Addison.  When  we  see  men  sacri- 
ficing their  peace  of  mind  and  even  their  integrity  of 
character  to  ambition,  il  proves  to  us  how  important  it 
is  even  in  early  life  to  check  this  natural,  and  in  some 
measure  laudable,  but  still  insinuating  and  dangerous 
passion ; 

What  object,  what  event  the  moon  beneath, 

But  argues  or  endears  an  after-scene  ? 

To  reason  proves,  or  weds  it  to  desire  ? — Youno 

ARGUMENT,  REASON,  PROOF. 
.Argument,  from  argue  {v.  To  argue),  signifies  either 
the  thing  that  argues,  or  that  which  is  brought  forward 
in  arguing:  reason,  in  French  raison,  Latin  ratio, 
from  ratus,  participle  of  rear  to  think,  signifies  the 
thing  thought  or  estimated  in  the  mind  by  the  power 
of  reason;  proof,  from  to  prove,  signifies  the  thing  thai 
proves. 

An  argument  serves  for  defence ;  a  reason  for  justi- 
fication; a  proof  for  conviction.  Jirguments  are 
adduced  in  support  of  an  hypothesis  or  proposition ; 
'When  the  arguments  press  equally  on  both  sides  in 
matters  that  are  indifferent  to  us,  the  safest  method  is 
to  give  up  ourselves  to  neither.' — Addison.  Reasons 
are  assigned  in  matters  of  belief  and  practice ; 
The  reasons,  with  his  friend's  experience  join'd, 
Encourag'd  much,  but  more  disturb'd  his  mind. 

Drydkn. 
Proofs  are  collected  to  ascertain  a  fact; 

One  soul  in  both,  whereof  good  proof 
This  day  affords. — Milton. 
Arguments  are  either  strong  or  weak ;  reasons  solid 
or  futile;  proofs  clear  and  positive,  or  vague  and  inde- 
finite. We  confute  an  argument,  overpower  a  reason, 
and  invalidate  a  proof.  Whoever  wishes  to  defend 
Christianity  will  be  in  no  want  of  arguments ;  '  This, 
before  revelation  had  enlightened  the  world,  was  the 
very  best  argument  for  a  future  state.' — Atterbury. 
The  believer  need  never  be  at  a  loss  to  give  a  reason 
for  the  hope  that  is  in  him;  'Virtue  and  vice  are  not 
arbitrary  things,  but  there  is  a  natural  and  eternal 
reason  for  that  goodness  and  virtue,  and  against 
vice  and  wickedness.' — Tillotson.  Throughout  ttx 
whole  of  Divine  revelation  there  is  no  circumstance 
that  is  substantiated  with  such  irrefragable  proofs  as 
the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour; 

Are  there  (still  more  amazing  I)  who  resist 
The  rising  thought,  who  smother  in  its  birth 
The  glorious  truth,  who  struggle  to  be  brutes? 
Who' fight  the  proofs  of  immortality  7 — Yodno. 

CAUSE,  REASON,  MOTIVE. 
Cause  is  supposed  to  signify  originally  the  same  aa 
case;  it  means  however  now,  by  distinction,  the  case 
or  thing  happening  before  another  as  its  cause;  the 
reason  is  the  thing  that  acts  on  the  reason  or  under 
standing ;  the  motive,  in  French  motif,  from  the  Latin 
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mntiis,  participle  of  moveo  to  move,  is  that  which 
l)riiii>s  intu  actinii. 

Caa^e  respects  the  order  and  connexion  of  things; 
reasuu  tlie  movements  and  operations  of  the  mind; 
viuliocs  tile  nioveinents  of  the  mind  and  body.  Cause  is 
in (iperly  ttie  gonericlt ;  reason  and  motine  are  specitick  ; 
».very  reasun  or  motine  is  a  cause,  but  every  cause  is 
not  a  reason  or  motive. 

Cause  is  said  of  all  inanimate  objects;  reason  and 
motioe  of  rational  ayeuls:  whatever  happens  in  the 
world,  happens  from  some  cause  mediate  or  imme- 
diate; the  primary  or  first  cause  of  all,  is  God;  'The 
wise  and  learned  among  the  very  lieathens  themselves, 
have  all  acknowledged  some  lirst  cause,  whereupon 
originally  the  being  of  all'things  dependeth,  neither 
have  they  otherwise  spoken  of  that  cause,  than  as  an 
agent  which,  knowing  what  and  why  it  workeih, 
ohscrveth  in  working  a  most  e.\a«t  order  or  law.' — 
Hooker.  Whatever  opinions  men  hold,  they  ought  to 
be  able  to  assign  a  substantial  reason  for  tliem ;  '  If  we 
commeinorale  any  mystery  of  our  redemption,  or  arti- 
cle of  our  faitli,  we  ought  to  confirm  our  belief  of  it  by 
considering  all  those  reasons  upon  which  it  is  built.' — 
Nelson.  For  whatevetmen  do  they  ought  to  have  a 
Bulficient  motive;  '  Every  principle  that  is  a  viotire  to 
good  actions  ought  to  be  encouraged.' — Addison. 

As  the  cause  gives  birth  to  the  etlect,  so  does  the 
reason  give  birth  to  the  conclusion,  and  the  motive  gives 
birth  to  the  action.  Between  cause  and  effect  there  is 
a  necessary  connexion ;  whatever  in  the  natural  world 
is  capable  of  giving  birth  to  another  thing  is  an  ade- 
quate cause ; 

Cut  off  the  causes,  and  the  effects  will  cease, 
And  all  the  moving  madness  fall  to  peace. 

Dryden. 
But  in  the  moral  world  there  is  not  a  necessary  con- 
nexion i)elweeu  reasons  and  their  results,  or  motives 
and  their  actions:  the  state  of  the  agent's  mind  is  not 
always  such  as  to  be  acted  upon  according  to  the 
nature  of  things;  every  adequate  reason  will  not  be  fol- 
lowed by  its  natural  conclusion,  for  every  man  will  not 
believe  who  has  reasons  to  believe,  nor  yield  to  the 
reasons  that  would  lead  to  a  right  belief:  and  every 
motive  will  not  be  accompanied  with  its  corresponding 
action,  for  every  man  will  not  act  who  has  a  motive 
for  acting,  nor  act  in  the  maimer  in  which  his  motives 
ought  to  dictate  :  the  causes  of  our  diseases  often  lie  as 
hidden  as  the  reasons  of  our  opinions,  and  the  motives 
for  our  actions. 

CONCLUSIOJJ,  INFERENCE,  DEDUCTION. 
Conclusion,  from  conclude,  and  the  Latin  conclaudn, 
or  can  and  c.ludo  to  shut  up,  siguilies  literally  the 
winding  up  of  all  arguments  and  reasoning;  inference, 
from  infer,  in  Latin  ivfcro,  siiHiifies  what  is  brouL'ht 
in;  deduction,  from  deduct,  in  Latin  deductus  and 
dcdiico  to  bring  out,  signifies  the  bringing  or  drawing 
one  thing  from  another. 

A  conclusion  is  full  and  decisive;  an  inference  is  par- 
tial and  indecisive:  a  conclusion  leaves  the  mind  in  no 
doubt  or  hesitation;  it  puts  a  stop  to  all  farther  rea- 
soning; 

I  only  deal  by  rules  of  art, 
Such  as  are  lawful,  and  judge  by 
Conclusions  of  astrology. — Uudibras. 
Inferences  are  special  conclusions  from  particular  cir- 
cumstances;  they  serve  as  links  in  the  chain  of  reason- 
ing; 'Though  it  may  chance  to  be  right  in  the  con- 
clusion, it  is  yet  unjust  and  mistaken  in  the  method  of 
inference.^ — Glanvillk       Conclusion  in    the   logical 
sense  is  the  concluding  proposition   in   a  syllogism, 
drawn  from  the  two  others,  which  are  called  the  pre- 
mises, and  may  each  of  them  he  inferences. 

Conclusions  are  drawn  from  real  facts,  inferences 
are  drawn  from  the  appearances  of  things ,  deductions 
only  from  arguments  or  assertions.  Conclusions  are 
practical ;  inferences  ratiocinalive ;  deductions  are 
final. 

We  conclude  from  a  person's  conduct  or  declarations 
what  he  intends  to  do,  or  leave  undone; 

He  praises  wine,  and  we  conclude  from  thence 
He  lik'd  his  glass,  on  his  own  evidence. — Addison. 
We  infer  from  the  appearance  of  the  clouds,  or  the 
Uiickness  of  the  auuospbcre,  that  tliere  will  be  a  lieavy 


fall  of  rain  or  snow  ;  'You  might,  from  the  single  peo- 
ple departed,  make  some  r.seful  inferences  or  gueBses 
liuw  many  there  are  left  unmarried.' — Stkklk.  We 
deduce  from  a  combination  of  facts,  inferences,  and 
assertions,  that  a  story  is  fabricated;  'There  is  a  con- 
sequence which  seems  very  naturally  deductble  from 
the  foregoing  considerations.  If  the  scale  of  being  rises 
by  such  a  regular  progress  so  high  as  man,  we  may  by 
a  parity  of  reason  suppose  thai  it  still  proceeds  gradu- 
ally through  those  beings  which  are  of  a  superior 
nature  to  him.' — Addison.  Hasty  conclusions  betray 
a  want  of  judgement,  or  firnmess  of  mind:  contrary 
inferences  are  frequently  drawn  from  the  same  circum- 
stances to  serve  the  purpo.ses  of  party,  and  support  a 
favourite  position  ;  the  deductions  in  such  cases  are  not 
unfrequcntly  true  when  the  inferences  are  false. 


BELIEF,  CREDIT,  TRUST,  FAITH. 

Belief,  from  believe,  in  Saxon  gelyfan,  geleavan,  in 
Germm^  glauben,kilauba.n,  &c.  comes,  in  all  possibility, 
from  lief,  in  German  beliehen  to  please,  and  the  Latin 
libet  it  pleaseth,  signifying  the  pleasure  or  assent  of  the 
mind.  Credit,  in  French  credit,  Latin  creditus,  parti- 
ciple of  credo,  compounded  of  cor  the  heart,  and  do  to 
give,  signifies  also  giving  the  heart.  Trust  is  con- 
nected with  the  old  word  trow,  in  Saxon  treowian, 
German  trauen,  old  German  thravdhn,  thruven,  &.c.^to 
hold  true,  and  probably  from  the  Greek  ©apptiy  to  have 
confidence,  signifying  to  depend  upon  as  true.  Faith, 
in  Latin  fides,  from  fido  to  confide,  signifies  also  de- 
pendence upon  as  true. 

lielicf  is  the  gencrick  term,  the  others  specifick ;  we 
believe  when  we  credit  and  trust,  bui  not  always  vice 
versa.  Belief  rests  on  no  particular  person  or  thini;; 
but  credit  and  trust  rest  on  the  authority  of  one  or 
more  individuals.  Every  thing  is  the  subject  of  belief 
which  produces  one's  assent:  the  events  of  human  life 
are  credited  upon  the  authority  of  the  narrator;  the 
words,  promises,  or  the  integrity  of  individuals  are 
trusted:  I  he  power  of  persons  and  the  virtue  of  things 
are  objects  o( faith. 

Belief  and  credit  are  particular  actions,  or  senti- 
ments: trust  and  faith  aie  permanent  disposilions  of 
the  mind.  Things  are  entitled  to  our  beliif;  persons 
are  entitled  to  our  credit:  but  people  repose  a  trust  in 
others;  or  have  -a  faith  in  others. 

Our  belief  m  unbelief  is  not  always  regulated  by  our 
reasoning  faculties,  or  the  truth  of  things:  we  often 
believe  from  prejudice  and  ignorance,  things  to  be  true 
whicli  are  very  false ; 

Oh  :  I've  heard  him  talk 

Like  the  first-born  child  of  love,  when  every  word 

Spoke  in  his  eyes,  and  wept  to  be  believed. 

And  all  to  ruin  me. — Southern. 

With  the  bulk  of  mankind,  assurance  goes  further 
than  any  thing  else  in  obiainirig  crcrfeY ;  gross  false- 
hoods, pronounced  with  confidence,  will  be  credited 
sooner  than  plain  truths  told  in  an  unvarnished  style  ; 

Oh  I  I  will  credit  my  Scaniaudra's  tears  ! 

Nor  think  them  drops  of  chance  like  other  women's. 

Lee. 
There  are  no  disappointments  more  severe  than  those 
which  we  feel  on  finding  that  we  have  trusted  to  men 
of  base  principles ; 

Capricious  man!    To  good  or  ill  inconstant 
Too  much  to  fear  or  trust  is  equal  weakness. 

JoHNSOfJ. 

Ignorant  people  have  commonly  a  more  implicit  faith 
in  any  nostrum  recoimnended  to  tlitMn  by  persons  of 
their  own  class,  than  in  the  prescriptions  of  professional 
men  regularly  educated; 

For  faith  repos'd  on  seas  and  on  the  flatt' ring  sky 
Thy  naked  corpse  is  doomed  on  shores  unknown  to  lie 

Dryden. 
Belief,  trust,  and  faith  have  a  religious  application, 
which  credit  has  not.  Belief  is  simply  an  act  of  the 
understanding;  trust  and  faith  are  active  moving 
principles  of  the  mind  in  which  the  heart  is  concerned. 
Belief  does  not  extend  beyond  an  assent  of  the  mind  to 
any  given  proposition;  trust  and  faith  are  lively  sen- 
timents which  impel  to  action.  Belief  is  to  trust  and 
faith,  lis  cause  to  effect:  there  may  be  belief  without 
either  trust  or  faith;  but  there  can  be  iio  trust  at 
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/ai«A  without  belief:  wc  believe.  \.haX  there  is  a  God, 
whtv  Is  flu;  creator  and  preserver  of  all  liis  creatures; 
we  therefore  Iruxt  in  hliii  for  his  protection  of  our- 
selves .  we  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  (liod  for  the  sins  of 
men;  we  have  tlierefore  faitli  in  his  redeeming  grace 
to  save  us  from  our  sins. 

Belief  is  common  to  all  religions;  'The  Epicureans 
contented  themselves  with  the  denial  of  a  Providence, 
asserting  at  the  same  time  the  existence  of  gods  in 
general:  because  they  would  not  shock  the  common 
belief  of  mankind.' — Addison.  Trust  is  peculiar  to 
the  believers  in  Divine  revelation  ;  '  What  can  be  a 
stronger  motive  to  a  tirm  trust  and  reliance  on  the 
mercies  of  our  Maker,  than  the  giving  us  his  Son  to 
Slider  for  us  ■?' — Addison.  Faith  is  employed  by  dis- 
tinction for  the  Christian  faith ;  '  "Vhe  fuitli  or  persua- 
sion of  a  Divine  revelation  is  a  Divine  faith,  not  only 
with  respect  to  the  object  of  it,  but  likewise  in  respect 
of  the  author  of  it,  which  is  the  Divine  Spirit.' — Til- 
LOTSON.  Belief  is  purely  speculative;  and  «r«s<  and 
faith  are  operative  :  the  for  mer  operates  oii  the  mind  ; 
tile  latter  on  the  outward  conduct.  Trust  in  God 
serves  to  dispel  all  an.xious  concern  about  the  future. 
"  Faith"  says  the  Apostle,  "is  dead  without  works." 
Theorists  substitute  belief  (or  faith  ;  enthusiasts  mis- 
take passiim  for  faith.  True  faith  must  be  grounded 
on  a  right  belief.,  and  accompanied  with  a  riglit  practice. 

FAITH,  CREED. 

Faith  (b.  Belief)  denotes  either  the  principle  of 
trusting,  or  the  thing  trusted  ;  creed,  from  the  Latin 
credn  to  believe,  denotes  the  thing  believed. 

These  words  are  synonymous  when  taken  for  the 
thing  trusted  in  or  believed;  but  they  differ  in  this,  that 
faith  has  always  a  reference  to  the  principle  in  the 
mind  ;  creed  only  respects  the  thing  which  is  the  object 
of  faith :  the  former  is  likewise  taken  generally  and 
indetiniiely  ;  the  latter  particularly  and  definitely,  sig- 
nifying a  set  form  or  a  code  o{  faith;  hence  we  say, 
to  be  of  the  same  faith,  or  to  adopt  the  same  creed. 
The  holy  martyrs  died  for  the  faith,  as  it  is  in  Christ 
Jesus;  'St.  Paul  affirms  that  a  sinner  is  at  first  justified 
and  received  into  the  favour  of  Gfid,  by  a  sincere  pro- 
fession of  llic  Christian  faith.'' — Tillotson.  Every 
establislied  form  of  religion  will  have  its  peculiar  creeji. 
The  Cl'iurch  of  England  has  adopted  that  creed  which 
it  considers  as  containing  the  purest  principles  of 
Christian  faith;  'Supposing  all  the  great  pi)ints  of 
aiheism  were  formed  into  a  kind  o( creed,  I  would  fain 
ask  whether  it  would  not  require  an  infinitely  greater 
measure  of  faith  than  any  set  of  articles  which  they 
so  violently  oppose  Y — Addison. 

CONVICTION,  PERSUASION. 

Conviction,  from  convince,  denotes  either  the  act  of 
convincing  or  the  state  of  being  convinced ;  persuasion, 
whicli,  from  the  Latin  persuadeo,  or  suadeo,  and  the 
Greek  ^tJi) J  sweet,  signifies  to  make  tliorouahly  agree- 
able to  ilie  taste,  expresses  likewise  the  act  of  per- 
suading, or  the  state  of  being  persuaded. 

What  convinces  binds;  what  persuades  attracts. 
We  convince  by  arguments;  it  is  the  understanding 
which  determines  •  we  are  persuaded  by  entreaties  aiiii 
personal  influence,  it  is  the  imagination,  the  passions, 
or  the  will  which  decide.  Our  conoiction  respects 
Bolely  matters  of  belief  or  faith  ;  '  When  therefore  the 
Apostle  requireth  ability  to  convict  hereticks,  can  we 
think  he  judgeth  it  a  thing  unlawful,  and  not  rather 
needful,  to  use  the  principal  instrument  of  their  co?(wic- 
tian,  the  light  of  reason.' — Hooker.  Our  persuasion 
respects  matters  of  belief  or  practice  ;  '  I  should  be  glad 
if  I  could  persuade  him  to  write  such  another  critique 
on  any  thing  of  mine,  for  when  he  condemns  any  of  my 
poems,  he  makes  the  world  have  a  better  opinion  of 
them.' — Drydkn.  We  are  convinced  that  a  thing  is 
true  or  false  ;  we  are  persuaded  that  it  is  either  right  or 
wron;:,  advantageous  or  the  contrary.  A  person  will 
have  half  effected  a  thing  who  is  convinced  that  it  is  in 
his  power  to  effect  it ;  he  will  be  easily  persuaded  to  do 
that  which  favours  his  own  interests. 

Conviction  respects  our  most  important  duties 
'Their  wisdom  is  only  of  this  world,  to  put  false 
colours  upon  things,  to  call  good  evil,  and  evil  good, 
against  the  conviction  of  their  own  consciences.' — 
Swift     Persuasion  is  frequently  applied  to  matters  of 


indifference:  'Philoclea's  beauty  not  or\\y  persuaded, 
but  so  persuaded  that  all  hearts  must  yield.' — Sidnky 
The  first  step  to  true  repentance  is  a  thorough  convic- 
tion of  the  euorinity  of  sin.  The  cute  of  people's  mala- 
dies is  sometimes  promoted  to  a  surprising  degree  by 
their  persuasion  of  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy. 

As  conviction  is  the  etiect  of  substantial  evidence,  it 
is  solid  and  permanent  in  it.s  nature ;  it  cannot  be  so 
easily  changed  and  t\tice\\i:A;  persuasion,  depending  on 
our  feelings,  is  influenced  by  e.\teinal  objects,  and  ex- 
posed to  various  changes;  it  may  vary  both  in  the 
decree  and  in  the  object.  Conviction  answers  in  our 
minds  to  positive  certainty ;  persuasion  answers  to  pro- 
bability. 

The  practical  truths  of  Christianity  demand  out 
deepest  con«ic(/o7( ;  'When  men  have  settled  in  them- 
selves a  conviction  that  there  is  nothing  honourable 
which  is  not  accompanied  with  imiocence;  nothing 
mean  but  what  has  guilt  in  it;  riches,  pleasures,  and 
honours  will  easily  lose  their  charms,  if  they  stand  be 
tween  us  and  our  integrity.' — Steele.  Of  the  specu 
lative  truths  of  Christianity  we  ought  to  have  a  rationaJ 
persuasion ;  '  Let  the  mind  be  possessed  with  the^jcr- 
suasion  of  immortal  happiness  annexed  to  the  act,  anif 
there  will  be  no  want  of  candidates  to  struggle  for  the 
gl  rious  prerogative.' — Cumherland. 

The  conviitiiin  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  thai 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  condemn  or  admire 
cannot  be  effected  without  powerful  means;  but  \v« 
may  be  persuaded  of  the  propriety  of  a  thing  to-day, 
which  to-morrow  we  shall  regard  with  indifference 
We  ought  to  be  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  avoidinj 
every  thing  which  can  interfere  with  the  good  order  of 
society;  we  may  he  persuadedoi  ihii  truth  of  a  person's 
narrative  or  not,  according  to  the  representation  niada 
to  us:  we  may  he.  persuaded  to  pursue  any  study  or  lay 
it  aside. 


UNBELIEF,  INFIDELITY,  INCREDULITY 

Unbelief  {v.  Belief)  respects  matters  in  general ;  infi 
d.elity,  t'lom  fides  faithful,  is  unbelief  'ds  respects  Divine 
revelation  ;  incredulity  is  unbelief  in  ordinary  matters 
Unbelief  is  taken  in  an  indefinite  and  negative  sense; 
it  is  the  want  o{ belief  in  any  particular  thing  that  may 
or  may  not  be  believed :  infidelity  is  a  inore  active  state 
of  mind ;  it  supposes  a  violent  and  total  rejection  of  that 
which  ought  to  be  believed :  incredulity  is  also  an  active 
state  of  mind,  in  which  we  oppose  a  belief  to  matter.^ 
that  may  be  rejected.  Unbelief  does  not  of  itself  con 
vey  any  reproachful  meaning;  it  depends  upon  the 
thing  disbelieved  ;  we  may  be  unbelievers  in  inilitf(!teiit 
as  well  as  the  most  important  matters ;  but  absolutely 
taken  it  means  one  who  disbelieves  sacred  truths; 
'  Such  a  universal  acquaintance  with  things  will  keep 
you  from  an  excess  of  credulity  Jlnd  unbelief;  i.  e.  a 
readiness  to  believe  ordeuy  every  thing  at  lirst  hearing.' 
— W.tTTS.  'One  gels  by  heart  a  catalogue  of  title 
pages  and  editions ;  and  immediately,  to  become  con- 
spicuous, declares  that  he  is  an  unbeliever.' — Addison. 
Infidelity  is  taken  in  the  worst  sense  for  a  blind  and 
senseless  perversity  in  refusing  belief;  '  Belief  and  pro- 
fession will  speak  a  Christian  but  very  faintly,  when 
thy  conversation  proclaims  thee  an  infidel.' — Soith 
Incredulity  is  often  a  mark  of  wisdom,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  a  mark  of  the  contiary ;  '  I  am  not  altogether 
incredulous  that  there  may  be  such  candles  as  are  made 
of  salamander's  wood,  being  a  kind  of  mineral  which 
whiteneth  in  the  burning  and  consurneth  not.' — B.\con. 
'  The  youth  hears  all  the  predictions  of  the  aged  with 
obstinate  mcredu/rty.'-— Johnson.  The  Jews  are  unbe- 
lievers in  the  mission  of  our  Saviour  ;  the  Turks  are 
infidels,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  believe  in  the  Bible; 
Deists  and  Atheists  are  likewise  infidels,  inasmuch  aa 
they  set  themselves  up  against  Divine  revelation;  well- 
informed  people  are  always  incredulous  of  storie.s 
respecting  ghosts  and  apparitions. 

DISBELIEF,  UNBELIEF 

Disbelief  properly  implies  the  believing  that  a  thing 
is  not,  or  refusing  to  believe  that  it  is.  Unbelief  ex- 
presses properly  a  believing  the  contrary  of  what  one 
has  believed  before:  disbelief  is  qualified  as  to  its  nature 
by  the  thing  disbelieved.  '"The  belief  or  disbelirf  of  a 
thing  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  thing.' — Tillot- 
son.    Our  disbelief  of  the  idle  tales  which  are  told  b 
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bpgpars,  is  justified  by  the  frequent  detection  of  thi'ir 
falsehood ;  '  The  atheist  lias  not  tbuiid  his  post  tenable, 
atid  is  lUereibre  retired  into  dei.sni,  and  A  disbeliif  of 
revealed  religion  only.'— Addison.  Our  Saviour  had 
compassion  on  Thomas  for  liis  unbelief,  and  gave  him 
such  evidences  of  his  identity,  as  dissipated  every 
doubt;  '  Tlie  opposites  to  faitli  are  unbelief  and  credu- 
lity.'— TiLLOTSON. 

DOCTRINE,  I'KECEPT,  PRINCIPLE. 

Doctrine,  in  French  rfoctnne,  Latin  rfocii'ina,  from 
doceo  to  teach,  signifies  the  thing  taught ;  precept,  from 
the  Latin  pnecipio,  signifies  the  thing  laid  down;  and 
prijiciple,  in  French  principe,  Latin  principitim,  signi- 
fies the  beginning  of  tilings,  tliat  is,  their  first  or  origi- 
nal component  parts. 

The  lyoctT-ifie  requires  a  teacher ;  the  precfpt  requires 
asuperiour  with  authority  ;  tUeprincipie  requires  only 
an  illustrator.  The  doctrine  is  always  framed  by 
Some  one ;  the  precept  is  enjoined  or  laid  down  by 
some  one  ;  the  principle  lies  in  the  thing  itself.  The 
doctrine  is  composed  o(  principles ,  the  precept  xesU 
upon  principles  or  doctrines.  Pytliagoras  taught  the 
doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  and  enjoined  many 
precepts  on  his  disciples  for  the  regulation  ot  their  cnn- 
duci,  particularly  that  they  siioiild  abstain  from  eating 
animal  food,  and  be  only  silent  hearers  for  the  first  five 
years  of  their  scholarship:  the  former  of  these  rules 
depended  upon  the  preceding  doctrine  of  the  soul's 
transmigration  to  the  bodies  of  animals ;  tlie  latter 
rested  ou  tliat  simple  principle  of  education,  llie  entire 
devotion  of  thesctiolar  to  the  master. 

VVe  are  said  to  believe  in  doctrines  ;  to  obey  pre- 
cepts ;  to  imbibe  or  hold  principles.  Tlie  doctrine  is 
that  which  enters  into  the  conqiosition  of  our  faith  ; 
'  To  make  new  articles  of  faith  and  doctrine  no  man 
thinketh  it  lawful;  new  laws  of  government  what 
church  or  commonwealth  is  there  which  maketh  not 
either  atone  time  or  otiier.' — Hooker.  'This  sedi- 
tious, unconstitutional  doctrine  of  electing  kings  is  now 
publickly  taught,  avowed,  and  printed.' — Burke.  The 
precept  is  that  wliich  is  recommended  for  practice; 
'  Pythagoras's  first  rule  directs  us  to  worship  the  gods, 
as  is  ordained  by  law,  for  that  is  the  most  natural  in- 
terpretation of  the  precept.' — Addison.  Both  are  the 
subjects  of  rational  assent,  and  suited  only  to  the 
matured  nnderstaiiding:  principles  are  often  admitted 
witliout  examinalion;  and  imbibed  as  frequently  from 
observation  and  circumstances,  as  from  any  direct 
personal  efforts ;  children  as  well  as  men  get  prin- 
ciples ;  '  If  we  hid  the  wliole  history  of  zeal,  from  the 
days  of  Cain  to  our  limes,  we  should  see  it  filled  with 
so  many  scenes  of  slaughter  and  bloodslied,  as  would 
make  a  wise  man  very  careful  not  to  sutii'r  himself  to 
be  actuated  by  such  a  principle,  when  it  regards  mat- 
ters of  opinion  and  speculation.' — Addison. 

DOCTRINE,  DOGMA,  TENET. 

The  doctrine  (».  Doctrine)  originates  with  the  indi- 
vidual who  teaches,  in  application  to  all  subjects;  the 
doctrine  is  whate\'er  is  taught  or  recommended  to  the 
belief  of  otliers  ;  the  dogma,  from  tlie  Greek  66yna  and 
ioKiu)  to  think,  signifies  the  thing  thought,  admitted,  or 
taken  for  granted  ;  this  lies  with  a  body  or  number  of 
individuals;  the  tenet,  from  the  Latin  tento  to  hold  or 
niaintnin,  signifies  the  thing  held  or  maintained,  and  is 
a  species  of  prmciple  {v.  Doctrine'^  specifically  main- 
tained in  matters  of  opinion  by  persons  in  general. 

The  doctrine  rests  cm  the  authority  of  the  individual 
by  whom  it  is  framed ; 

LTnpractis'd  he  to  fawn  or  seek  for  power 

By  doctrines  fashioii'd  to  the  varying  hour; 

Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  learn'd  to  prize. 

More  skill'd  to  raise  the  wretch'd,  than  to  rise. 

Goldsmith. 

The  do^ina  rests  on  the  authority  of  the  body  by  whom 

it  is  maintained  ;  '  Our  poet  was  a  stoick  piiilosopher, 

and  all  his  moral  sentrnces  are  drawn  from  the  f/ujr/nus 

of  that  sect.' — Dryden.     The  tenet  rests  on  its'own 

intriiisicit  merits  or  demerits;  '  One  of  the  puritanical 

tenets  was  the  illegality  of  all  games  of  chance ' — 

Johnson.      Many  of    the   doctrines  of  our  blessed 

Saviour  are  held  by  faith  in  him  ;  they  are  subjects  of 

persuasion  by  the  exercise  of  our  rational  powers:  the 

i>jrmas  of  the  Romish  cliurch  are  admitted  by  none 


but  such  as  admit  its  authority :  the  tenets  of  repift>- 
licans,  levellers,  and  freethinker.^,  have  been  UQblusl>- 
ingly  maintained  both  in  publick  and  private. 

TENET,  POSITION. 
The  tenet  (v.  Doctrine)  is  the  opinion  which  we 
hold  in  our  own  minds ;  the  position  is  that  which  we 
lay  down  for  others.  Our  tenets  may  be  hurtful  our 
positions  false.  He  who  gives  up  his  tenets  readily 
evinces  an  unstable  mind;  he  who  argues  on  a  false 
position  shows  more  tenacity  and  subtlety  than  good 
sense.  The  tenets  of  the  different  denominations  of 
Christians  are  scarcely  to  be  known  or  distinguished; 
they  often  rest  upon  such  trivial  points ;  '  The  occa- 
sion of  Luther's  being  first  disgusted  with  the  tenets 
of  the  Romish  church,  is  known  to  every  one,  the 
least  conversant  with  history.' — Robertson.  The 
positions  wliich  an  author  lays  down  must  be  very 
definite  and  clear  when  he  w'ishes  to  build  upon  them 
any  theory  or  system  ;  'To  the  pos?t(on  of 'I'ully,  that 
if  virtue  could  be  seen,  she  must  be  loved,  may  be 
added,  that  if  truth  could  be  heard,  she  must  be 
obeyed.' — Johnson. 

THEORY,  SPECULATION. 

Theory,  from  the  Greek  Otdoiiai  to  behold,  and  specu 
lotion,  from  the  Latin  speculor  to  watch  for  or  espy, 
are  both  employed  to  expiess  what  is  seen  with  the 
mind's  eye.  Theory  is  the  fruit  of  reflection,  it  serves 
the  purposes  of  science;  practice  will  be  incomplete 
when  the  theory  is  false ; 

TriK-  piety  without  cessation  tost 

By  theories,  the  practice  past  is  lost. — ^enham. 
.Speculation  belongs  more  to  the  imagination  ;  it  has 
therefore  less  to  do  with  realities :  it  is  that  which  can- 
not be  reduced  to  practice,  and  can  therefore  never  be 
brought  to  the  test  of  experience  ;  '  In  all  these  things 
being  fully  persuaded  that  what  they  did,  it  was  obe- 
dience to  the  will  of  God,  and  that  all  men  should  do 
the  like ;  there  remained  after  speculation  practice 
whereunto  the  whole  world  might  be  framed.' — 
Hooker.  Hence  it  arises  that  theory  is  contrasted 
sometimes  with  the  practice  to  designate  its  insuffi- 
ciency to  render  a  man  complete  ; 

True  Christianity  depends  on  fact. 

Religion  isnottAeury,  but  act. — Harte. 
And  speculation  is  put  for  that  which  is  fanciful  OJ 
unreal ;  '  This  is  a  consideration  not  to  be  neglected  or 
thought  an  indifferent  matter  of  mere  speculation.' — 
Leslie.  A  general  who  is  so  only  in  theory  will 
acquit  himself  miserably  in  the  field;  a  religiimist 
who  is  only  so  in  speculation  will  make  a  wretched 
Christian. 


OPINION,  SENTIMENT,  NOTION. 

Opinion,  in  Latin  opinio  from  opinor,  and  the  Greek 
fTTiiofu,  to  think  or  judge,  is  the  work  of  the  head; 
sentiment,  from  sentiolo  feel,  is  the  work  of  the  heart ; 
notion  (vide  Perception)  is  a  simple  operation  of  the 
thiiiKIng  faculty. 

We  form  opinions:  we  have  sentiments :  we  get 
notions.  Opinions  are  formed  on  speculative  matters  ; 
they  are  the  result  of  reading,  experience,  or  reflec- 
tion :  sentiments  are  entertained  on  matters  of  prac- 
tice ;  they  are  the  consequence  of  habits  and  circum- 
stances :  notions  are  gathered  upon  sensible  objects, 
and  arise  out  of  the  casualties  of  hearing  and  seeing. 
We  have  opinions  on  religion  as  respects  its  doctrines  ; 
we  have  sentiments  on  religion  as  respects  its  practice 
and  its  precepts.  The  unity  of  the  Godhead  in  the 
ueneral  sense,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  tlie 
particular  sense,  are  opinions;  honour  and  gratitude 
towards  the  Deity,  the  sense  of  our  dependence  upon 
him,  and  obligations  to  him,  are  sentiments. 

Opinions  are  more  liable  toerrnur  than  sentiments  : 
the  former  depeiul  irpon  knowledge,  and  must  there- 
fore be  inaccurate  ;  the  latler  depend  rather  upon  in- 
stinct, and  a  well  organized  frame  of  mind  ;  '  Time 
wears  out  the  ficiioiisof  opinion,  and  doth  by  desreca 
discover  and  unmask  that  fallacy  of  uiicrouiuUd  per- 
suasions, but  confirms  the  dictates  and  senti7nents  of 
nature.' — Wilkins.  J^otions  are  still  more  liable  to 
'  errour  than  either ;  they  are  the  inimatured  decisions  o( 
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tfip  miinfornicd  mind  on  ilie  jipprarances (if  things; 
Tlifie  is  niilliing  made  a  more  common  subjict  of 
riiscouisi'  llian  nature  and  its  laws,  and  yel  few  agree 
m  their  nutwnf:  about  these  words.' — Cheynk. 

'I'lie  ditlerence  of  opinion  among  men,  on  the  most 
important  questions  of  human  life,  is  a  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  the  mind  of  man  is  very  easily  led  astray 
in  matters  o(  opinion;  'No,  cousin,  (said  Henry  IV. 
when  charged  by  the  Dulie  of  Bouillon  with  having 
changed  his  religion)  I  have  changed  no  religion,  but 
an  opinion.'' — Howkl.  Whatever  difference  of  opi- 
nion there  may  be  among  Christians,  there  is  but  one 
sentiment  of  love  and  good- will  among  those  who  fol- 
l(jw  the  e.\ample  of  Christ,  rather  than  their  own  pas- 
sions ;  '  There  are  never  great  numbers  in  any  nation 
who  can  raise  a  pleasing  discourse  from  their  own 
stock  of  sentiments  and  images.' — Johnson.  The  no- 
lio?isot'<i  Deity  are  so  imperfect  among  savages  in 
general,  that  they  seem  to  amount  to  little  more  than 
an  indistinct  idea  of  some  superiour  invisible  agent ; 
'  Being  we  are  at  this  time  to  speak  of  the  proper  no- 
tion of  the  church,  therefore  I  shall  not  look  upon  it  as 
nny  more  than  tlie  sons  of  men.' — Pearson. 

DEITY,  DIVINITY. 

Deity,  from  Deus  a  God,  signifies  a  divine  person. 
jyivtnitij,  from  divinus,  signifies  the  divine  essence  or 
power;  the  deities  of  the  heathens  had  little  of  divi- 
nity in  them;  'The  first  original  of  the  drama  was 
religious  worship,  consisting  only  of  a  chorus,  which 
was  nothing  else  but  a  hynm  to  a  Deity.' — Addison. 
The  divinity  of  our  Saviour  is  a  fundamental  article  in 
the  Christian  faith ; 

Why  shrinks  the  soul 
Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction  t 
'Tis  the  divinity  that  stirs  within  us. — Addison. 

CELESTIAL,  HEAVENLY. 

Celestial  and  heavenly  derive  their  difference  in  sig- 
nification from  their  different  origin:  they  both  literally 
imply  belonging  to  heaven;  but  the  former,  from  tlie 
Latin  cml^.stum,  signifies  belonging  to  the  heaven  of 
heathens;  tlie  latter,  which  has  its  origin  among  be- 
lievers in  the  true  God,  has  acquired  a  superiour  sense, 
in  regard  to  heaven  as  the  habitation  of  the  Almighty. 
This  dist'nction  is  pretty  faithliilly  observed  in  their 
application:  celestial  is  applied  mostly  in  the  natural 
sense  of  ihe heavens ;  Aeaufn?)/ is  employed  more  com- 
monly in  a  spiritual  sense.    Hency  we  speak  of  the 
t  Jestial  globe  as  distinguished  from  the  terrestrial,  of 
•"le  celestial  bodies,  of  Olympus  as  the  celestial  abode 
j{  Jnpitr»r,  of  the  celestial  deities; 
Twice  warn'd  by  the  celestial  messenger, 
The  pious  prince  arose,  with  hasty  fear.— Drydes. 
Unhappy  son '.  (fair  Thetis  thus  replies. 
While  tears  celestial  trickle  from  her  eyes.)— Pope. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  heavenly  habitation,  of 
heavenly  joys  or  bliss,  of  heavenly  spirits  and  the  like. 
There  are  doubtless  many  cases  in  which  celestial  mi\y 
be  used  for  heaveviy  in  the  moral  sense ; 
Tluis  having  said,  the  hero  bound  his  brows 
WitI)  leafy  kanches,  then  perform'd  his  vows; 
Adoring  first  the  genius  of  the  place, 
Then  Earili,  the  mother  of  the  heavenly  race. 

Dryden. 
But  there  are  cases  in  which  heavenly  cannot  so  pro- 
perly be  substituted  by  celestial ;  '  As  the  love  of  hea- 
ven makes  one  heavenly,  the  love  of  virtue  virtuous, 
so    doth  the  love  of  the  world   make  one  become 
worldly.' — Sidney.     Heavenly  is  frequently  employed 
in  the  sense  of  superexcellent; 
But  now  he  seiz'd  Briseis'  heav'nly  charms, 
And  of  my  valour's  prize  defrauds  my  arms. — Pope. 
The  poets  have  also  availed  themselves  of  the  license 
to  use  celestial  in  a  similar  sense,  as  occasion  might 
serve. 

TO  ADORE,  WORSHIP. 

Adore,  in  French  adorer,  Latin  adoro,  or  ad  and 
oro,  signifies  literally  to  pray  to.  Worship,  in  Saxon 
weorthscype,  is  contracted  from  worthship,  implying 
either  the  object  that  Is  worth,  or  the  worth  itself; 


whence  it  has  been  employed  to  designate  the  action 
of  doing  suitable  homage  to  the  object  which  has  wortli 
and,  by  a  just  distinction,  of  paying  homage  to  ouj 
Maker  by  religions  rites. 

Jlduration,  strictly  speaking,  is  the  service  of  the 
heart  towards  a  Superiour  Being,  in  which  we  ac- 
knowledge our  dependence  and  obedience,  by  petition 
and  thanksgiving:  worship  consists  in  the  outward 
form  of  showing  reverence  to  some  supposed  superiour 
being.  Adoration  can  with  propriety  be  paid  only  to 
the  one  true  God;  'Menander  says,  that  "God,  the 
Lord  and  Father  of  all  things,  is  alone  worthy  of  our 
humble  adoration,  being  at  once  the  maker  and  giver 
of  all  blessings."  ' — Cumberland.  But  worship  is 
offered  by  heathens  to  stocks  and  stones ; 

By  reason,  man  a  Godhead  can  discern, 

But  how  he  should  be  wurship'd  cannot  learn. 

Drydkn. 

We  may  adore  our  Maker  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places,  whenever  tlie  heart  is  lifted  up  towards  him; 
but  we  worship  him  only  at  stated  times,  and  accord- 
ing to  certain  rules;  'Solemn  and  serviceable  worship 
we  name,  for  distinction  sake, whatsoever  belongelh 
to  the  church  or  publiek  society  of  God,  by  way  of 
e.xlernal  adoration.' — Hooker.  Outward  signs  are  but 
secondary  in  the  act  oi adoration;  and  in  divine  wor- 
ship there  is  often  nothing  existing  but  the  outward 
form.  We  seldom  adore  without  worshipping ;  but 
we  loo  frequently  worship  without  adoring. 

TO  ADORE,  REVERENCE,  VENERATE, 
REVERE. 

Adoration  has  been  before  considered  only  in  rela- 
tion to  our  Maker ;  it  is  here  employed  in  an  improper 
and  extended  application  to  express,  in  the  strongest 
possible  maimer,  the  devotion  of  the  mind  towards 
sensible  objects :  Reverence,  in  Latin  reverentia, 
reverence  or  awe,  implies  to  show  reverence,  from 
revereor,  to  stand  in  awe  of:  Venerate,  in  Latin  vene- 
ratus,  participle  of  veneror,  probably  from  venere 
beauty,  signifying  to  hold  in  very  high  esteem  for  its 
superiour  qualities:  revere  is  another  form  of  the  same 
verb. 

Reverence  is  equally  engendered  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  superiority  in  a  being,  whether  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  as  our  Creator,  or  any  earthly  being  as  our 
parent.  It  differs,  however,  from  adoration,  in  as 
much  as  it  has  a  mixture  of  fear  arising  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  weakness  and  dependence,  or  of  obliga- 
tion for  favours  received;  'The  fear  acceptable  to 
God,  is  a  filial  fear,  an  awful  reverence  of  the  Divine 
Nature,  proceeding  from  a  just  esteem  for  his  perfec- 
tions, which  produces  in  us  an  inclination  to  his  ser- 
vice, and  an  unwillingness  to  offend  him.' — Rogers. 

To  revere  and  venerate  are  applied  only  to  human 
beings,  and  that  not  so  much  from  the  relation  we 
stand  in  to  them,  as  from  their  characters  and  endow 
ments ;  on  which  account  these  two  latter  terms  are 
applicable  to  inanimate  as  well  as  animate  objects. 

Adoration  in  this  case,  as  in  tlie  former,  essentially 
requires  no  external  form  of  expression;    it  is  best 
expressed  by  the  devotion  of  the  individual  to  the 
service  of  him  whom  he  adores;  '"There  is  no  end 
of  his  greatness."    The  most  exalted  creature  he  has 
made  is  only  capable  of  adoring  it;  none  but  himself 
can    comprehend    it.' — Addison.      Reverencing   our 
Maker  is  altogether  an  inward  feeling ;  but  reverencing 
our  parents  includes  in  it  an  outward  expression  of  out 
sentiments  by  our  deportment  towards  them ; 
The  war  protracted,  and  the  siege  delay'd. 
Were  due  to  Hector's  and  this  hero's  hand. 
Both  brave  alike,  and  equal  in  command  ; 
.iEneas,  not  inferiour  in  the  field. 
In  pious  reverence  to  the  gods  excell'd. — Dryden 
Revering  and  venerating  are  confined  to  the  breast  of 
the  individual,  but  they  may  sometimes  display  them 
selves  in  suitable  acts  of  homage. 

Good  princes  are  frequently  adored  by  their  subjects: 
if  is  a  part  of  the  Christian  character  to  reverence  our 
spiritual  pastors  and  masters,  as  well  as  all  temporal 
authorities  ;  '  It  seems  to  be  remarkable  that  death  in- 
creases our  veneration  for  the  good,  ai«l  extenuates 
our  hatred  of  the  bad.' — Johnson.  We  ought  to  vene- 
rate all  truly  good  men  while  living,  and  to  revere 
their  memories  when  they  are  dead ; 
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And  had  not  men  the  hoary  head  rever'  d, 
And  boys  paid  reverence  when  a  man  appear'd, 
Both  must  have  died,  though  riclier  sliins  they  wore, 
And  saw  mure  lieaps  of  acorns  in  llieir  store. 

Creech. 

OFFERING,  OBLATION. 

Offering,  from  iiffer,  and  oblation,  from  ablatio  and 
obUUuf  or  ufialus,  come  both  from  offero  (v.  To  offer) : 
tlie  former  is  however  a  term  of  nmch  more  general 
and  famihar  use  tliaii  the  latter.  Offerings  are  botli 
moral  and  religions ;  oblation,  in  the  proper  sense,  is 
reliaions  only;  the  money  which  is  put  into  the 
.sacranienlal  plate  is  an  offering ;  the  consecrated 
bri'ad  and  wine  at  the  sacrament  is  an  oblation.  The 
offering,  in  a  religious  sense,  is  whatever  one  offers  as 
u  gill  by  way  of  reverence  to  a  superiour ; 

They  are  polluted  offerings,  more  abhorr'd 
Than  spotted  livers  in  the  sacritice. 

Shakspearb. 
Tlie  winds  to  heav'n  the  curling  vapouis  bore, 
t'n^'rateful  offering  to  the  immortal  pow'rs, 
Wliose  wrath  Iwng  heavy  o'er  the  Trojan  low'rs. 

Pope. 
The  oblation  is  the  offering  which  is  accompanied 
with  some  particular  ceremony;  'Many  conceive  in 
llie  oblation  of  Jephtha's  daughter,  not  a  natural  but 
a  civil  kind  of  death.' — Brown.     The  wise  men  made 
an  offering  to  our  Saviour  ;  but  not  properly  an  obla- 
tion :  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  .TS  in  general  all  religious 
sacrifices,  were  in  the  proper  sense  oblations.     The 
term  oblation,  in  a  figurative  sense,  may  be  as  gene- 
rally applied  as  offering  ; 
Ye  mighty  princes,  your  oblations  bring, 
And  pay  due  honours  to  your  awful  king  — Pitt. 
l*he  kind  oblation  of  a  falling  tear.— Dryden. 


MALEDICTION,  CURSE,  IMPRECATION,  EX- 
ECRATION, ANATHEMA. 
Mnlediclion,  from  mali  and  dico,  siirnifies  a  saying 
ill,  that  is,  declaring  an  evil  wish  against  ;i  pcisun: 
curse,  in  Saxon  knrsinn,  comes  in  all  pnihahilily  I'roin 
the  Gieek  Kvp6ii>,  to  sanction  or  ratify,  sianityiiig  a  bad 
wish  declared  upon  oath,  or  in  a  solemn  manner:  /;«- 
precation,  from  im  and  preco,  signifies  a  praying  down 
evil  upon  a  person  :  execration,  from  the  Latin  ere- 
cror,  lliat  is,  i  sacris  eiciurftre,  signifies  the  same  as  to 
e.xcommnnicate,  with  every  form  of  solemn  impreca- 
tion :  anathema,  in  Greek  dvddciia,  signifies  a  seiting 
out,  that  is,  a  putting  out  of  a  religious  community  by 
way  of  penance. 

The  vinlediction  is  the  most  indefinite  and  general 
leriii,  si'iiiifyiiiL'  simply  the  declaration  of  evil:  curse 
is  a  siiliMon  denunciation  of  evil :  the  former  is  em- 
ployc'd  mostly-  by  men  ;  the  latter  by  God  or  man  :  the 
rest  are  species  of  the  curse  pronounced  only  by  man. 
The  malediction  is  caused  by  simple  anger  :  the  curse 
is  occasioned  by  some  grievous  otlence :  men,  in  the 
heat  of  their  passions,  will  utter  maledictions  against 
any  object  that  olfends  them  ;  '  With  many  prai.-^es  of 
his  good  play,  and  many  maledictions  on  the  power 
of  chance,  he  took  up  the  cards  and  threw  them  in  the 
fire.' — MAf'KENZiK.  God  pronounced  a  curse  upon 
Adam,  and  all  his  posterity,  after  the  fall ; 

But  know,  that  ere  your  promis'd  walls  you  build. 

My  curses  shall  severely  be  fulfill'd. — Dryden. 

The  rurse  differs  in  the  degree  of  evil  pronounced 
or  wished;  the  imprecation  and  eiecrntion  always 
imply  some  positive  great  evil,  and,  in  fact,  as  much 
evil  as  can  be  ccmceived  by  man  in  his  auger ;  '  Thus 
either  host  their  imprecations  join'd.' — Pope.  The 
anathema  respects  the  evil  which  is  pronounced  ac- 
cording to  the  canon  law,  by  which  a  man  is  not  only 
put  out  of  the  church,  but  held  up  as  an  object  of 
otience.  "The  malediction  is  altogether  an  unallowed 
expression  of  private  resentment;  the  curne  was  ad- 
mitted, in  some  cases,  according  to  the  Mosaic  law; 
and  that,  as  well  as  the  anathema,  at  one  time  formed 
a  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  of  the  Christian 
church;  'The  bare  anathemas  of  the  church  fall  like 
FO  many  brnta  fulmina  upon  the  obstinate  and  schis- 
inattcal.' — Sooth.  The  imprecation  formed  a  part  of 
the  heatlicnish  ceremony  of  religion,  whereby  tliey 


invoked  the  Dirae  to  bring  down  every  evil  on  the 
heads  of  thiir  enemies.  They  had  diflerent  fornmlas 
of  speech  for  different  occasions,  as  to  an  enemy  on  hia 
departure;  'Abeas  nuuquam  rediturus."  Mela  in- 
forms us  that  the  Abrautes,  a  people  of  Africa,  used  to 
salute  the  rising  and  setting  sun  after  this  maimer. 

The  execration  is  always  the  informal  expression 
of  the  most  violent  personal  anger;  'I  have  srcn  in 
Bedlam  a  man  that  has  held  np  his  face  in  a  posture 
of  adoration  towards  heaven  to  utter  execrations  and 
blasphemies.' — S  teble. 

TEMPLE,  CHURCH. 

These  words  designate  an  edifice  destined  for  the 
exercise  of  religion,  but  with  collateral  idi'as,  which 
sufficiently  distinguish  them  from  each  other.  The 
tcmpliim  of  the  J^atin  signified  originally  an  open 
elevated  spot  marked  out  by  the  augurs  with  their 
lituus,  or  sacred  wand,  whence  they  could  best  survey 
the  heavens  on  all  sides  ;  the  idea,  therefore,  of  sp.a- 
cious,  open,  and  elevated,  enters  into  the  meaning  of 
this  word  in  the  same  manner  as  it  does  in  the  Hebrew 
word73"'71,  derived  fron03n»whicli  in  the  Arabick 
signifies  great  and  lofty.  The  Greek  vadi,  from  vaim 
to  inhabit,  signifies  a  dwelling-place,  and  by  distiiiclinu 
the  dwelling-place  of  the  Almighty,  in  which  s^^n^e  llie 
Hebrew  word  is  also  taken  to  denote  the  high  and 
holy  place  where  Jehovah  peculiarly  dwelletli,  other- 
wise called  the  holy  heavens,  Jehovah  s  dwelling  or 
resting-place;  whence  St.  Paul  calls  our  bodies  the 
temples  of  God  when  the  spirit  of  God  dwelletli  in  us. 
The  Roman  poets  used  the  word  Icmplum  in  a  similar 
sense  ; 

Coeli  tonitralia  templa. — Lucret.  (Lib.  I.) 

Qui  templa  cccli  summa  sonitii  conciitit. 

Terent.  (Eun.) 
Contiemuit  templum  magnum  Jovis  altitonantis. 

Ennuis. 
The  word  temple,  therefore,  strictly  signifies  a  spacious 
open  place  set  apart  for  the  peculiar  presence  and 
worship  (if  the  Divine  Being,  and  is  applied  with  pecu- 
liar pnipriety  to  the  sacred  edifices  of  liie  Jews. 

_C/iiinh,  which,  through  the  medium  of  the  Saxon 
circe,  cyric,  and  the  German  kirche,  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  KvpiaKbi,  signifying  literally  what  belonsed 
to  Ki)po;s,  the  Lord  ;  whence  it  became  a  word  among 
the  earliest  Christians  for  the  Lord's  Supper,  the 
Lord's  day,  the  Lord's  house,  and  also  for  an  assembly 
of  the  iaillil'ul,  and  is  still  used  in  the  two  latter  mean- 
iiiL's;  '  That  churehs  were  consecrated  unto  none  Imt 
the  Lord  only,  the  \ery  general  name  chiefly  doth  suf- 
ficiently show;  church  doth  siiruit'y  no  otiier  thing 
than  the  Lord's  house.' — Hooker.  'The  church  being 
a  supernatural  society,  doth  differ  from  natural  so- 
cieties in  this ;  that  the  persons  unto  whom  we  asso- 
ciate ourselves  in  the  one,  are  nien  simply  considered 
as  men;  but  they  to  whom  we  V  joined  in  the  other, 
are  God,  angels,  and  holy  men.'— Hooker.  The  word 
church,  having  acquired  a  specifick  meaning,  is  never 
used  by  the  poets,  or  in  a  general  apiilication  like  the 
word  temple;  'Here  we  have  no  'iinjde  but  thewoiid, 
no  assembly  but  horn-heasts.' — Shaks^eare.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  a  diversity  of  particular  meanings  ; 
being  taken  sometimesin  the  sense  of  the  "cdesiasliial 
power  ill  distinction  from  the  state,  soiaetimes  for 
holy  orders,  &c. 


TO  DEDICATE,   DEVOTE,   CONSECRATE, 
HALLOW. 

Dedicate,  in  Latin  dedicatus,  participle  from  de  and 
dico,  signifies  to  set  apart  by  a  promise ;  devote,  in  I^atin 
devotus,  participle  from  devoveo,  signifies  to  vow  lor 
an  express  purpose;  consecrate,  in  Latin  consecratns, 
from  consecro  or  con  and  sacro,  signifies  to  make  sacied 
by  a  special  act ;  hallow  from  holy,  or  the  German 
heilrg,  signifies  to  make  holy. 

There  i-  something  more  positive  in  the  act  of  dedi- 
cating than  in  that  of  devoting ;  but  less  so  than  in  that 
of  consecrating. 

To  dedicate  and  devote  may  be  employed  in  both 
temporal  and  spiritual  matters;  to  consecrate  and  hal- 
low  only  in  the  spiritual  sense:  we  may  dedicate  oi 
devote  any  thing  tliat  is  at  our  disposal  to  liie  service 
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of  some  object ;  but  the  former  is  employed  mostly  in 
rei;;ird  to  superiours,  and  tlie  latter  to  persons  vvitliout 
disliiiciioii  ul'rank:  we  dedicate  a  house  to  the  service 
lit'  God ; 

Warn'd  by  the  seer,  to  her  offended  name 
We  raise  and  dedicate  lliis  wond'rous  frame. 

Dryoen. 

Or  we  devote  our  time  to  the  benefit  of  our  friends,  or 
tlie  relief  of  the  poor;  'Gilbert  West  settled  himself 
in  a  very  pleasant  liouse  at  Wickhani  in  Kent,  where 
he  decoled  himself  to  piety.' — Johnson.  We  may 
dedicate  or  devote  ourselves  to  an  object ;  but  the  former 
always  implies  a  solemn  setting  apart,  spruigini;  from  a 
sense  of  duty  ;  the  latter  an  entire  application  of  one's 
self  iVoiu  zeal  and  atfection  ;  in  this  manner  he  who 
dtdkatci  hunself  to  God  abstracts  himself  from  every 
object  which  is  not  immediately  coiniected  with  the 
service  of  God ;  lie  wlio  devotes  himself  to  the  ministry 
pursues  it  as  the  tirst  object  of  his  attention  and  regard : 
sucli  a  dedication  of  ourself  is  hardly  consistent  with 
our  other  duties  as  members  of  society ;  but  a  devotion 
of  one's  powers,  one's  time,  and  one's  knowledge  to 
the  spread  of  religion  ainoiii;  men  is  one  of  the  most 
honourable  and  sacied  kinds  of  devotion. 

To  consecrate  is  a  species  of  formal  dedication  by 
virtue  of  a  religious  observance ;  it  is  applicable  mostly 
to  places  and  ihhigs  connected  with  religious  works; 
'  The  greatest  conqueror  in  this  holy  nation  did  not  only 
compose  the  words  of  his  divine  odes,  but  generally 
set  them  to  musick  himself;  after  which  liis  works, 
though  they  were  consecrated  to  ihe  tabernacle,  became 
the  national  entertainment.' — Addison  Hallow  U  a 
species  of  informal  consecration  applied  to  the  same 
ilijects:  the  church  is  co;i:sec?-a«e(^ ;  particular  days  are 
halloaed ; 

Without  the  walls  a  ruin'd  temple  stands, 
To  Ceres  liallowed  once. — Drvden. 

FORM,  CEREMONY,  RiTE,  OBSERVANCE. 

Form  in  nis  sense  respects  the  form  or  manner  or 
1I<B  action  ;  ceremony,  in  Latin  ceremonta,  is  supposed 
to  signify  the  rites  of  Ceres ;  rite,  in  Latin  ritus,  is 
piob.ibly  changed  from  ratns,  signifying  a  custom  tliat 
s  esteemed  ;  observance  signifies  the  thing  observed. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  with  regard  to  particu- 
lar modes  of  action  in  civil  society.  Form  is  here  the 
most  general  in  its  sense  and  application;  ceremony, 
rite,  and  observance  are  particular  kinds  of  form, 
euited  to  particular  occasions.  Form,  in  its  distinct 
application,  respects  all  modes  of  acting  and  speaking, 
tlial  are  adopted  by  society  at  large,  in  every  transac 
tiou  of  lift; ;  ceremony  respects  those /arms  of  outward 
behaviour  which  are  made  the  e.xpressions  of  respect 
and  deference ;  rite  and  observance  are  applied  to 
uaiional  ceremonies  in  matters  of  religion.  A  certain 
form  is  requisite  for  the  sake  of  order,  meth<xl,  a;id 
decorum,  in  every  social  matter,  wliether  in  a^'fairs  of 
stale,  in  a  court  of  law,  in  a  place  of  worshi|i,  or  >'\  the 
private  intercourse  of  friends.  So  long  as  distinctions 
are  admitted  in  society,  and  men  are  agreed  to  e.\press 
their  sentiments  of  regard  and  respect  to  eaeh  other,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  cerennniis  of  polite- 
ness which  have  been  established.  Everr  country  has 
adopted  certain  rites  founded  upon  its  peculiar  religious 
faith,  and  prescribed  certain  observances  by  which 
individuals  could  make  a  publict  profession  of  their 
faith.  Administering  oaths  by  the  magistrate  is  a  ne- 
cessaiy  form  in  law  ;  '  A  lon£  table  and  a  square  table, 
or  seat  about  the  walls,  seem  thinas  nC  form,  but  are 
things  of  substance ;  for  ai  a  long  table,  a  few  at  the 
upper  end,  in  effect,  sway  all  the  business:  but  in  the 
other  form,  there  is  more  use  of  the  counsellors'  opi- 
nions that  sit  lower.'— Bacon.  Kissing  the  king's  hand 
is  a  ceremony  practised  at  court ; 

And  what  have  kings  that  privates  have  not  too, 

Save  ceremony  ?SaKKSPS.A.RE. 
Baptism  is  one  rite  of  initiation  into  the  Christian"* 
church,  and  confirmation  another;   prayer,  reading 
the  Scriptures,  and  preaching  are  ditierent   reUgious 
observances. 

As  respects  religion,  the/or«*is  the  established  prac- 
tice, comprehending  the  rite,  ceremony,  and  observance, 
but  the  word  is  mostly  applied  to  that  which  is  e.uer- 
Dal,  and  suited  for  a  community ;  '  He  who  itfirmeth 


speech  to  be  necessary  among  all  men  throutfnont  th  i 
world  doth  not  thereby  import  that  all  men  must  ne- 
cessarily speak  one  language ;  even  so  the  necessity 
of  polity  and  regimen  in  all  churches  may  be  lield 
without  holding  any  one  certain  form  to  be  necessary 
in  them  all.' — HooKtR.  Tlie  ceremony  may  be  said 
either  of  an  individual  or  a  community  ;  the  rite  is 
said  only  of  a  community  ;  the  observance,  more  pro- 
perly of  the  individual  either  in  publick  or  private. 
The  ceremony  of  kneeling  during  the  lime  of  prayer  is  . 
the  most  becoming  posture  for  a  suppliant,  whether  in 
publick  or  private ; 

Bring  her  up  to  the  high  altar,  that  she  may 
The  sacred  ceremonies  there  partake. — Spenser 
The  discipline  of  a  Cliristian  church  consists  in  its  rites, 
to  which  every  member,  eitlier  as  a  layman  or  a  priest, 
is  obliged  to  conform  ; 
Live  thou  to  mourn  thy  love's  unhappy  fate, 
To  bear  my  mangled  body  from  the  foe, 
Or  buy  it  back,  and  fun'ral  rites  bestow. — Drvden. 
Publick  worship  is  an  observance  which  no  Christian 
thinks   himself  at   liberty  to  neglect ;    '  Incorporated 
minds  will  always  feel  some  inchnation  towards  exte- 
rionr  acts  and  lilual  observances.' — Johnson. 

It  betrays  either  gross  ignorance  or  wilful  imperti- 
neaice,  in  the  man  who  sets  at  nought  any  of  the  esta- 
blisiied  forms  of  society,  particularly  in  religious  mat- 
■teis ;  '  You  may  discover  tribes  of  men  without  policy, 
or  laws,  or  cities,  or  any  of  the  arts  of  life ;  but  no 
where  will  you  tind  them  without  some  form  of  reli- 
gion.'— Blair.  When  ceremonies  are  too  numerous, 
they  destroy  the  ease  of  social  intercourse ;  but  tlie 
absence  of  ceremony  destroys  all  decency  ;  '  Not  to  use 
ceremonies  at  all,  is  to  teach  others  not  to  use  them 
again,  and  so  diminish  respect  to  himself — Bacon. 
In  publick  worship  the  excess  of  ceremony  is  apt  to  ex- 
tinguish the  warmth  and  spirit  of  devotion ;  but  the 
want  of  ceremony  deprives  it  of  all  solemnity. 

LORD'S  SUPPER,  E^CH.^S^ST,  COMMUNION, 
SAtlRAMEN'C. 
The  Lord's  supper  is  a  term  of  familiar  and  general 
use  among  Chrisli.ins,  as  designating  in  literal  terms 
the  su.pper  of  <nv  Lord  ;  that  is,  either  the  last  solemn 
supper  which  he  took  with  his  disciples  previous  to  liis 
crucifixion,  or  the  comnn'Nioration  of  that  event  wiiich 
conformably  to  his  coiiiniands  has  been  observed  bv 
the  professors  of  Christianity ;  'To  the  worthy  parti- 
cipatioi'  of  the  Lord's  supper,  there  is  indispensably 
requi>ed  a  suitable  preparation.'— South.  Eucharist 
is  affirm  of  peculiar  use  aino'g  the  Roman  Catholicks, 
from  the  Greek  ivxapK,(jJ  to  give  thanks,  because  per- 
sonal adoration,  by  way  of  returning  thanks,  consti- 
tutes in  their  estimation  the  chief  part  of  the  cere- 
mony; 'This  ceremony  jf  feasting  belongs  most  pro- 
perly both  to  marriiige  iiid  to  the  eucharist,  as  both  of 
them  have  the  nature  of  a  covenant.' — South.  As 
the  social  affections  are  kept  alive  mostly  by  the  com- 
mon participation  of  meals,  so  is  brotherly  love,  the 
essence  of  Cliristian  fellowship,  cherished  and  \*arined 
in  the  highest  degree  by  the  common  participation  in 
this  holy  festival :  hence,  by  distinction,  it  has  been 
denominated  the  communion;  'One  woman  he  could 
not  bring  to  the  communion,  and  when  he  reproved 
or  exhorted  her,  she  only  answered  that  she  was  no 
scholar.' — Johnson.  As  the  vows  which  are  made 
at  the  altar  ot  our  Lord  are  the  most  solemn  which  a 
Christian  can  make,  comprehending  in  them  the  entire 
devotion  of  hi inself  to  Christ,  the  general  term  se-ra- 
jnent,  signifying  an  oath,  has  been  employed  by  w  v 
of  emphasis  for  this  ordinance  ;  '  I  could  not  have  tlv 
consent  of  the  physicians  to  go  to  church  yesterday  ; 
I  therefore  received  the  holy  sacrament  at  home.' — 
Johnson.  The  Roman  Catholicks  have  employed 
the  same  term  to  six  other  ordinances;  but  the  Pro 
testants,  who  attach  a  similar  degree  of  sacredness  to 
no  other  than  baptism,  annex  tliis  appellation  only  to 
these  two. 

MARRIAGE,  WEDDING,  NUPTIALS. 

Marriage,  from  to  marry,  denotes  the  act  of  marry 
ing;  we'^iing  and  nuptials  denote  the  ceremony  of 
being  V  .rried.  As  marry,  in  French  marrier,  comes 
from  tue  Lat^n  marito  to  be  joined  to  a  male  ;  hence 
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marriage  comprehends  the  act  of  choosing  and  bein? 
legally  bound  to  a  man  or  a  woman:  wedding,  from 
lerd,  and  the  Teutonick  jcctteii,  to  promise  or  betroth, 
implies  the  ceremony  of  marrying,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
binding  upon  the  i)arties.  J\rttptials  conies  from  the 
Latin  nubo  to  veil,  because  the  Roman  ladies  were 
veiled  at  the  time  of  marriage  ;  hence  the  word  has 
been  put  for  the  whole  ceremony  itself.  JMarriage  is 
a  general  term,  which  conveys  no  collateral  meaning. 
Marriage  is  an  institution  which,  by  tho.se  who  have 
been  blessed  with  the  light  of  Divine  revelation,  has 
always  been  considered  as  sacred; 

O  falal  maid  !  thy  marriage  is  endow'd 
With  Phrygian,  Latlan,  and  Rutulian  blood. 

Drvden. 
Wedding  has  always  a  reference  to  the  ceremony ; 
with  some  persons,  particularly  among  the  lower  orders 
of  society,  the  day  of  their  wedding  is  converted  into 
a  day  of  riot  and  intemperance;  'Ask  anyone  how 
he  has  been  employed  to-day:  he  will  tell  you,  per- 
haps, I  have  been  at  the  ceremony  of  taking  the  manly 
robe:  this  friend  invited  nie  to  a  wedding;  that  de- 
sired me  to  attend  the  hearing  of  his  cause.' — Mel- 
moth  (Letters  of  Pliny).  M'liptials  may  either  be 
used  in  a  general  or  particular  import ;  among  the 
Roman  Catholicks  in  England  it  is  a  practice  for  them 
to  have  their  nuptials  solemnized  by  a  priest  of  their 
own  persuasion  as  well  as  by  the  Protestant  clergy- 
man ; 

Fir'd  with  disdain  for  Turnus  dispossess'd, 

And  the  newnuplials  of  the  Trojan  guest. — Drvden. 


MARRIAGE,  MATRIMONY,  WEDLOCK. 

Marriage  [v.  Marriage)  is  oftener  an  act  than  a 
state ;  matrimony  and  w'edlock  both  describe  states. 

Marriage  is  taken  in  t'.ie  sense  of  an  act,  when  we 
speak  of  the  laws  of  marriage,  the  day  of  one's  mar- 
riage, the  congratulations  "upon  one's  marriage,  a 
liappy  or  unhappy  marriagt^  &c. ;  '■Marriage  is  re- 
warded with  some  honourable  distinctions  which  celi- 
bacy is  forbidden  to  usurp.' — John-son.  It  is  taken  in 
the  sense  of  a  state,  when  we  speak  of  the  pleasures 
or  pains  of  marriage;  but  in  this  latter  case,  matri- 
viovy,  which  signifies  a  married  life  abstinctedly  from 
all  aaents  or  acting  persons,  is  preferable ;  s-j  likewise, 
to  think  of  matrimony,  and  to  enter  into  the  holy  state 
of  matrimony,  are  e.xpressions  founded  upon  the  signi- 
fication of  the  term.  As  matrimony  is  derived  from 
mater  a  mother,  because  married  women  are  ir  gene- 
ral mothers,  it  has  particular  reference  to  the  donii'stick 
state  of  the  two  parlies  ;  broils  are  but  too  frequently 
the  fruits  of  matrimony,  yet  there  are  few  cases  in 
which  they  might  not  be  obviated  by  the  good  sense, 
of  tliose  who  are  engaged  in  them.  Hasty  marriages 
cannot  be  e.xpected  to  produce  happiness  ;  young  peo- 
ple wlio  are  eager  for  matrimony  before  they  are  fully 
aware  of  its  consequences  will  purchase  their  expe- 
rience at  the  expense  of  their  peace ;  '  As  love  generally 
produces  matrimony,  so  it  often  happens  that  matri- 
mony produces  love.' — Spectator. 

Wedlnck  is  the  old  EngUsh  word  for  matrimony,  and 
is  in  consequence  admitted  in  law,  when  one  speaks 
of  children  horn  in  wedlock;  agreeably  to  its  deriva- 
tion it  has  a  reference  to  the  bond  of  union  which  fol- 
lows the  marriage :  hence  one  speaks  of  living  hap- 
pily in  a  stale  cifwedloek,  of  being  joined  in  holy  wed- 
lock ;  '  The  men  who  would  make  good  husbands,  if 
they  visit  publick  places,  are  frighted  at  wedlock  and 
resolve  to  live  single.' — Johnson. 

FUNERAL,  OBSEQUIES. 
Funeral,  in  Latin  fnnu.t,  is  derived  from  funis  a 
cord,  because  lighted  cords,  or  torches,  were  carried 
before  the  bodies  which  were  interred  by  night;  the 
funeral,  therefore,  denotes  the  ordinary  solemnity 
which  attends  the  consignment  of  a  body  to  the  grave. 
Obsequies,  in  Latin  eiirquim,  are  both  derived  from 
seqnor,  which,  in  its  compimnd  sense,  signifies  to  jier- 
form  or  execute ;  they  comprehend,  therefore,  funerals 
attended  with  more  than  ordinary  solemnity. 

We  speak  of  the  funeral  as  the  last  sad  office 
which  we  perform  for  a  friend  ;  it  is  accompanied  by 
noUiing  but  by  mourning  and  sorrow ; 


That  pluck'd  my  nerves,  those  tender  strings  of  life, 

Which,  pluck'd  a  little  more,  will  loll  the  hell 

That  calls  my  few  friends  to  my  funeral. — Yocng. 

We  speak  of  tlie  obsequies  as  the  tribute  of  respect 

which  can  be  paid  to  the  person  of  one  who  was  high 

in  station  or  publick  esteem ; 

His  body  shall  be  royally  inlerr'd. 
I  will,  my.self, 

Be  the  chief  mourner  at  his  obsequies. — Dryhen 
The  funeral,  by  its  frequency,  becomes  so  familiar  an 
object  that  it  passes  by  unheeded  ;  the  obsequies  which 
are  performed  over  the  remains  of  the  great,  attract 
our  notice  from  the  pomp  and  grandeur  with  which 
they  are  conducted.  The  funeral  is  performed  for 
one  immediately  after  his  decease  ;  but  the  obsequies 
may  be  performed  at  any  period  afterward,  and  iu 
this  sense  is  not  confined  alone  to  the  great ; 
Some  in  the  flow'r-strewn  grave  the  corpsehave  lay'd, 
And  annual  obsequies  around  it  paid. — Jknvns. 

BURIAL,  INTERMENT,  SEPULTURE. 

Burial,  from  bury,  in  Saxon  birian,  birigan,  Ger 
man  bergcn,  signifies,  in  the  original  sense,  to  conceal 
Interment,  from  inter,  compounded  of  in  and  terra., 
signifies  the  pulling  into  the  ground.  Sepulture,  in 
French  sepulture,  Latin  scpultura,  from  sepultus, 
participle  of  sepelio  to  bury,  comes  from  sepes  a 
hedge,  signifying  an  enclosure,  and  probably  likewiso 
from  the  Hebrew  HDty  to  Put  to  rest)  or  in  a  state 
of  privacy. 

Under  burial  is  comprehended  simply  the  purpose 
of  the  action  ;  under  interment  and  sepulture,  the 
manner  as  well  as  the  motive  of  the  action.  We  bury 
in  order  to  conceal  ;  'Among  our  Saxon  ancestors,  the 
dead  bodies  of  such  as  were  slain  in  the  field  were 
not  laid  in  graves ;  but  lying  upon  the  ground  were 
covered  with  turves  or  clods  of  earth,  and  the  more 
ill  reputation  the  persons  had  been,  the  greater  and 
higher  were  the  turves  raised  over  their  bodies.  This 
some  used  to  call  biriging,  some  heorging  of  the  dead  ; 
all  being  one  thing  though  ditferently  pronounced, 
and  from  whence  we  yet  retain  our  speech  of  burying 
Ihe  dead,  that  is,  hiding  the  dead.' — Versteqan 
Interment  and  sepulture  are  accompanied  with  reli 
gious  ceremonies. 

*Bury  is  confined  to  no  object  or  place ;  we  bury 
"iiatever  we  deposite  in  the  earth,  and  wherever  wa 
please ; 

When  he  lies  along 
After  your  way  his  tale  prono.inc'd,  shall  bury 
His  reasons  with  his  body. — Shakspkare. 
But  interment  and  sepulture  resjiect  only  the  bodies 
of  the   deceased  when  d<;|)osiled    in  a  sacred   placp. 
Hunal  requires  that  the   object   be  cor.ccaic  il  uudei 
gnund  ;   interment   may  be   used    for   depositing   if. 
vaults.     Self-murderers  are  buried  in  the  highways ; 
Chriitiaiig  in  geneial  are  buried  in  the  church-yard ; 
If  you  have  kindness  let't,  there  see  me  laid ; 
To  bunj  decently  the  injur'd  maid 
Is  a'.l  III"  favour. — Waller. 
The  kings  of  England  were  formeily  interred  in  West 
minster  Abbey ; 

His  body  shall  be  royally  interr'd. 
And  the  last  funvral  pomps  adorn  his  hearse. 

Dryden. 
Burial  is  a  term  in  faniilur  use  ;  interment  serves 
fre(|uently  as  a  more  elegant  e.xpression  ; 
But  good  iEneas  ordered  on  the  shore 
A  stately  tomb,  whose  top  a  trutupet  bore; 
Thus  was  his  friend  interr'd,  and  deathless  fame 
Still  to  the  lofty  cape  consigns  his  name. — Drvden. 
Sepulture  is  an  abstract  term  confined  to  particulai 
cases,  as  in  speaking  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
sepulture  ; 

Ah  1  leave  me  not  for  Grecian  dogs  to  tear, 
The  conunon  rites  of  sepulture  bestow  ; 
To  sooth  a  father's  and  a  mother's  wo; 
Let  their  large  gifts  procure  an  urn  at  iea.st, 
And  Hector's  ashes  in  his  country  rest. — Pope 

*  Vide  Truesler :  "  To  bury,  inter." 
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Interment   and   sepulture   never  depart   from  their 
religious  import ;  biinj  is  used  ti^uralively  for  other 
objects  and  purposes.     A  man  is  said  to  bury  liimself 
alive  wlio  shuts  liiiusclf  out  from  the  world  ;  he  is  said 
to  bury  tlie  talent  of  which  he  makes  no  use,  or  to  bury 
>n  oblivion  what  he  does  not  wish  to  call  to  mind  ; 
Tliis  is  the  way  to  make  the  city  flat 
And  bury  all,  which  yet  distinctly  ranges 
In  heaps  and  piles  of  ruin. — Shakspkark. 
fater  is  on  one  occasion  applied  by  Shakspeare  also 
'o  other  objects ; 

The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them. 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones. 

Shakspeare. 


BEATIFICATION,  CANONIZATION. 

These  are  two  acts  emanating  from  the  pontifical 
authority,  by  which  the  Pope  declares  a  person,  whose 
life  has  been  e.vemplary  and  accompanied  with  mira- 
cles, as  entitled  to  enjoy  eternal  happiness  after  his 
death,  and  determines  in  consequence  the  sort  of  wor- 
ship which  should  be  paid  to  him. 

In  the  act  of  beatification  the  Pope  pronounces  only 
as  a  private  person,  and  uses  his  own  authority  only 
in  granting  to  certain  persons,  or  to  a  religious  order, 
the  privilege  of  paying  a  particular  worship  to  a  beati- 
p.ed  object. 

In  the  act  of  canonization,  the  Pope  speaks  as  a  judge 
after  a  judicial  e.xaraination  on  the  state,  and  decides 
the  sort  of  worship  which  ought  to  be  paid  by  the  whole 
clmrch. 


FEAST,  FESTIVAL,  HOLIDAY. 
Feast,  in  Latin  feslum,  or  fcstus,  changed  most 
probably  from  fesiis,  or  feria;,  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility, comes  from  tiie  Greek  itpSs,  sacred,  because 
lliese  days  were  kept  sacred  or  vacant  from  all  secular 
labour :  festival  and  holiday,  as  the  words  themselves 
denote,  have  precisely  tlie  same  meaning  in  their  ori- 
ginal sense,  with  this  difference,  that  the  former  derives 
its  origin  from  heathenish  superstition,  the  latter  owes 
its  rise  to  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  its  re- 
formed state. 

A  feast,  in  the  Christian  sense  of  the  word,  is  ap- 
plied to  every  day,  except  Sundays,  which  are  regarded 
iis  sacred,  aiid  observed  with  particular  solemnity  ;  a 
kolyday,  or,  according  to  its  modern  ortliography,  a 
holiday,  is  simply  a  day  on  which  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness is  suspended  :  among  the  Roman  Catholicks,  there 
are  many  days  which  are  kept  holy,  and  consequently 
by  them  denominated  feasts,  which  in  the  English 
reformed  church  are  oidy  observed  a.s  holidays,  or  days 
of  exemption  from  publick  business ;  of  this  description 
are  the  Saints'  days,  on  which  the  publick  offices  are 
shut ;  on  the  other  hand,  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whit- 
suntide, are  regarded  in  both  churches  more  as  feasts 
than  as  holidays. 

Feast,  as  a  technical  term,  is  applied  only  to  certain 
specified  holidays ; 

First,  I  provide  myself  a  nimble  thing, 
To  be  my  page,  a  varlet  of  all  crafts  ; 
Next,  two  new  suits  for  feasts  and  gala  days. 
Cumberland. 
A  holiday  is  an  indefinite  term,  it  may  be  employed 
for  any  day  or  time  in  which  there  is  a  suspension  of 
business ;   there  are,  therefore,    many  feasts    where 
thei-e  are  no  holidays,  and  many  holidays  where  there 
are  no  feasts  :  a  feast  is  altogether  sacred  ;  a  holiday 
has  frequently  nothing  sacred  in  it,  not  even  in  its 
cause ;  it  may  be  a  simple,  ordinary  transaction,  the 
act  of  an  individual ; 

It  happen'd  on  a  summer's  holiday. 
That  to  the  green  wood  shade  he  took  his  way. 
Dryden. 
A  festival  has  always   either  a  sacred  or  a  serious 
object ;   '  In  so  enlightened  an  age  as  the  present,  I 
shall  perhaps  be  ridiculed  if  I  hint,  as  my  opinion, 
that  the  observation  of  certain  festivals  is  something 
more  than  a  mere  political  institution.' — Walpole.   A 
feast  is  kept  by  religious  worship  ;  a  holiday  is  kept 

*  Girard :  "  Beatification,  canonization." 


by  idleness  ;  '  Many  worthy  persons  urged  how  great 
the  harmony  was  between  the  holidays  and  their  attri- 
butes (if  I  may  call  them  so),  and  what  a  confusion 
would  follow  if  Michaelmas-day,  for  instance,  was 
not  to  be  celebrated  wlien  stubble  geese  are  in  their 
highest  perfection.' — Walpole.  A  jesiioal  is  kept 
by  mirth  and  festivity  :  some  feasts  are  festivals,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  carnival  at  Rome  ;  some  festivals 
are  holidays,  as  in  the  case  of  weddings  and  publick 
thanksgivings. 

CLERGYMAN,  PARSON,  PRIEST,  MINISTER. 
Clergyman,  altered  from  clerk,  clericus,  signified 
any  one  holding  a  regular  office,  and  by  distinction 
one  who  held  the  holy  office  ;  parson  is  either  changej 
from  person,  that  is,  by  distinction  the  person  who 
spiritually  presides  over  a  parish,  or  contracted  from 
parochianus  ;  priest,  in  German,  &;c.  priester,  is  con- 
tracted fromprtsAy^CT-,  in  Greek  )rp£(T/?uT£pos,  signifying 
an  elder  who  holds  the  sacerdotal  oliice ;  minister,  in 
Latin  minister,  a  servant,  from  minus,  less  or  inferior, 
signifies  literally  one  who  perforins  a  subordinate  office, 
and  has  been  extended  in  its  meaning,  to  signify  gene- 
rally one  who  officiates  or  performs  an  office. 

The  word  clergyman  applies  to  such  as  are  regularly 
bred  according  to  tlie  forms  of  the  national  religion, 
and  applies  to  none  else.  In  this  sense  we  speak  of  the 
English,  the  French,  and  Scotch  clergy,  vvilhout  dis- 
tinction ;  'Uyaclergyman  I  mean  one  in  holy  orders.' — 
Steele.  'To  the  time  of  Edward  III.  it  is  probable 
that  the  French  and  English  languages  subsisted  to- 
gether throughout  the  kingdom  ;  the  higher  orders,  both 
of  the  clergy  and  laity,  speaking  ahnost  universally 
French;  the  lower  retaining  the  use  of  their  native 
tongue." — Ti'RwniTT.  A  /varsoji  is  a  species  of  cZer- 
gymon,  who  ranks  the  highest  in  the  three  orders  of 
mkxvmr  clergy ;  that  is,  parson,  vicar,  and  curate; 
the  parson  being  a  technical  term  for  the  rector,  or  hiin 
who  holds  the  living:  in  its  technical  sense  it  has  now 
acquired  a  definite  use;  but  in  general  conversation  it 
is  become  almost  a  nickname.  The  word  clergyman 
is  always  substituted  for  parson  in  polite  society. 
When  priest  respects  the  Christian  religion  it  is  a 
species  of  clergyman,  that  is,  one  who  is  ordained  to 
officiate  at  tlie  altar  in  distinction  from  the  deacon,  who 
is  only  an  assistant  to  the  priest.  But  the  term  priest 
has  likewise  an  extended  meaning  in  reference  to  such 
as  hold  the  sacerdotal  chaiacterin  any  form  of  religion, 
as  the  priests  of  the  Jews,  or  those  of  the  Greeks,  Ro- 
mans, Indians,  and  the  like  ;  '  Call  a  man  a  priest,  or 
parson,  and  you  set  him  in  some  men's  esteem  ten  de- 
grees below  his  own  servant.' — South.  A  minister  is 
one  who  actually  or  habitually  officiates.  Clergymen 
are  therefore  not  always  strictly  ministers ;  nor  are  all 
ministers  clergymen.  If  a  clergyman  delegates  his 
functions  altogether  he  is  not  a  minister ;  r.or  is  he 
who  presides  over  a  dissenting  congregation  a  clergy- 
man. In  the  formercase,  however,  it  would  be  invidious 
to  deprive  the  clergyman  of  the  name  of  minister  of 
the  gospel,  but  in  the  latter  case  it  is  a  misuse  of  the 
term  clergyman  to  apply  it  to  any  minister  who  does 
not  officiate  according  to  the  form  of  an  established 
religion; 

With  leave  and  honour  enter  our  abodes, 
Ye  sacred  ministers  of  men  and  gods. — Pope. 

BISHOPRICK,  DIOCESS. 

Bishoprick,  compounded  o(  bishop  and  rick  or  reick 
empire,  signifies  the  empire  or  government  of  a  bishop: 
Diocess,  in  Greek  iioixvaii,  compounded  of  iiii  and 
hiKioi,  signifies  an  administration  throughout. 

Both  these  words  describe  the  extent  of  an  episcopal 
jurisdiction;  the  first  with  relation  to  the  person  who 
officiates,  the  second  with  relation  to  the  charge: 
There  may,  therefore,  be  a  bishoprick,  either  where 
there  are  many  diocesses  or  no  diocess ;  but  according 
to  the  import  of  the  term,  there  is  properly  no  diocess 
where  there  is  no  bishoprick.  When  the  jurisdiction 
is  merely  titular,  as  in  countries  where  tlie  Catholick 
religion  is  not  recognised,  it  is  a  bishoprick,  but  not  a 
diocess.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bishoprick  of  Rome  or 
that  of  an  archbishop  comprehends  all  the  diocesses 
of  the  subordinate  bishops.  Hence  it  arises  that  when 
we  speak  of  the  ecclesiastical  distribution  of  a  country, 
we  term  the  divisions  bishopricks ;  but  w.'ien  we  speak 
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of  the  actual  office,  wc  term  it  a  diocess.  England  is 
divided  into  a  certain  nuinber  of  bislwprtcks,  not  dio- 
eessea.  EvCry  bistiop  visits  !iis  diocess,  not  liis  btshup- 
rick,  at  stated  intervals. 


ECCLESIASTICK,  DIVINE,  THEOLOGIAN. 

An  ecclesiastick  derives  his  title  from  ttie  office  which 
he  bears  in  tlie  ecclesia  or  church;  a  divine  and  theo- 
logian from  their  pursuit  alter,  or  engagement  in, 
divine  or  l/ieulogical  matters.  An  ecclesiastick  is  con- 
nected Willi  an  episcopacy ;  a  divine  or  t/icolvgian  is 
not  essentially  connected  witii  any  form  of  church  go- 
vernment. 

An  ecclesiastick  need  not  in  his  own  person  perform 
any  office,  although  he  tills  a  station ;  a  dinuic  not 
oniy  tills  a  station,  but  actually  performs  the  office  of 
leaching;  a  tkeolugian  neither  hlls  any  particular  sta- 
tion, Mor  discharges  any  specilick  duty,  but  merely  fol- 
lows the  pursuit  of  studying  theology.  An  ecclesiastick 
is  not  always  a  divine,  nor  a  divine  an  ecclesiastick ;  a 
divine  is  always  more  or  less  a  theologian,  but  every 
theologian  is  not  a  divine. 

Among  the  Roman  Catholiclis  all  monks,  and  in  the 
Church  of  England  the  various  dignitaries  who  perform 
the  episcopal  fimctions,  are  entitled  ecclesiasticks ; 
'Our  old  English  monks  seldom  let  any  of  their  kings 
depart  in  peace,  who  had  endeavoured  to  diminish  the 
power  or  wealth  of  which  the  ecclesiasticks  were  in 
those  times  possessed.' — Addison.  There  are  but  few 
denominations  of  Christians  who  have  not  appointed 
teachers  who  are  called  divines  ;  '  Nor  shall  I  dwell  on 
our  excellence  in  metaphysical  speculations;  because, 
he  that  reads  the  works  of  our  divines  will  easily  dis- 
cover how  far  human  subtilty  has  been  able  to  pene- 
trate.'— Johnson.  Professors  or  writers  on  theology 
are  peculiarly  denominated  theologians  ;  'I  looked  on 
that  sermon  (of  Dr.  Price's)  as  the  publick  declaration 
of  a  man  much  connected  with  literary  caballers.  in- 
tiisning    philosophers,  and    political    theologians.' — 

BUKKE. 


CLOISTER,  CONVENT,  MONASTERY. 

Cloister,  in  French  *  clditre,  from  the  word  clos  close, 
signifies  a  certain  close  place  in  a  convent,  or  an  enclo- 
sure of  houses  for  canons,  or  in  general  a  religious 
house ;  convent,  from  the  Latin  conventus,  a  meeting, 
and  convenio  to  come  together,  signifies  a  religious  as- 
sembly; monastery,  in  French  monastire,  signifies  a 
habitation  for  monks,  from  the  Greek  iidvoi  alone. 

The  proper  idea  of  cloister  is  that  of  seclusion ;  the 
properideaof  fonucnt  is  that  of  community  ;  the  proper 
idea  of  a  monastery  is  that  of  solitude.  One  is  shut 
up  in  a  cloister,  put  into  a  convent,  and  retires  to  a 
monastery. 

Whoever  wishes  to  lake  an  absolute  leave  of  the 
world,  shuts  himself  up  in  a  cloister; 

Some  solitary  cloister  will  I  choose. 
And  there  with  holy  virgins  live  inimur'd. 

Dryuen. 
Whoever  wishes  to  attach  himself  to  a  community 
that  has  renounced  all  connnerce  with  the  world,  goes 
info  aconvent ;  '  Nor  were  the  new  abbots  less  indus- 
trious to  stock  their  convents  with  foreigners.' — Tyr- 
WHiTT.  Whoever  wishes  to  shun  all  human  inter- 
course retires  to  a  monastery;  'I  drove  my  suitor  to 
forswear  the  full  stream  of  the  world,  and  to  live  in  a 
nook  merely  monastick.' — Shakspkare. 

In  Ihecliii.iter  our  liberty  is  sacrificed  :  in  the  convent 
our  worldly  habits  an-  renounced,  and  those  of  a  regular 
religious  ninnimnity  being  adopted,  we  submit  to  the 
yokeof  esial'lislii-doiders:  in  a  /no7(a.'iter7/ weimpose  a 
sort  of  voluntary  exile  upon  ourselves ;  we  live  with 
tlie  view  of  living  only  to  God. 

In  the  ancient  and  true  monasteries,  the  members 
divided  their  lime  between  contemplation  and  labour ; 
but  as  population  increased,  and  towns  nudliplicd, 
monasteries  were,  properly  speaking,  succeeded  by 
convents. 

In  ordinary  discourse,  cloister  is  employed  in  an  ab- 
solute and  indefinite  manner:  we  speak  of  the  cloister 
to  designate  a  monasticA  state;  as  entering  a  cij>ister; 

•Vide  Abbe  Roubaud:  "Clditre,  convent,  mo- 
nastfirs." 


burying  one'^  self  in  a  cloister ;  penances  and  mortifi 
cations  are  practised  in  a  cloister  ;  but  it  is  not  th6 
same  thing  wlien  we  speak  of  the  cloister  of  ll-e  Bene- 
dictines and  of  their  monastery ;  or  the  cloister  of  th'l 
Capucliins  and  their  convent. 


CONVERT,  PROSELYTE. 

Convert,  from  the  Latin  converto,  signifies  changed 
to  something  in  conformity  with  the  views  of  another, 
proselyte,  from  the  Greek  Trpoarj\vTos  and  itpoaipxoiJiat, 
signifies  come  over  to  the  side  of  another. 

Convert  is  more  extensive  in  its  sense  and  application 
than  proselyte  ;  convert  in  its  full  sense  includes  every 
change  of  opinion,  without  respect  to  the  subject ; 
proselyte  in  its  strict  sense  refers  only  to  changes  from 
one  religious  belief  to  another:  there  are  many  converts 
to  particular  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  prosrlyte.s 
from  the  Pagan,  Jewish,  or  Mahomedan,  to  ihe  Christian 
faith  :  there  are  political  as  well  as  religious  converts, 
who  could  not  with  the  same  strict  propriety  be  termed 
proselytes. 

Conccrsionisa  more  voluntary  act  than  prfl.5e/7/tis»n, ■ 
it  emanates  entirely  from  the  mind  of  the  agent,  inde 
pendent  of  foreign  influence  ;  it  extends  not  merely  to 
the  abstract  or  speculative  opinions  of  the  individual, 
but  to  the  wliole  current  of  his  feelings  and  spring  of 
his  actions  •  it  is  the  conversion  of  the  lieart  and  soul. 
Proselytism  is  an  outward  act,  which  need  not  extend 
beyond  the  conformity  of  one's  words  and  actions  to  a 
certain  rule ;  convert  is  therefore  always  taken  in  a 
good  sense  :  it  bears  on  the  face  of  it  the  stamp  of  sin 
cerity  ;  '  A  believer  may  be  e.xcused  by  the  most  hard- 
ened atheist  for  endeavouring  to  make  him  a  convert, 
because  he  does  it  with  an  eye  to  both  their  interests.' — 
Addison.  Proselyte  is  a  term  of  more  ambiguous 
meaning  ;  tlie  proselyte  is  often  the  creature  and  tool 
of  a  party  ;  there  may  be  n\?my  proselytes  where  tdere 
are  no  converts ;  'False  teachers  cominonly  make  use 
of  ba.se,  and  low,  and  temporal  considerations,  of  little 
tricks  and  devices,  to  make  disciples  and  gain  prose- 
lytes.^— TlLLOTSON. 

'J'lie  ffl««crs;oH  of  a  sinner  is  the  work  of  God's  grace, 
either  by  his  special  intc^rposition,  or  by  Ihe  ordinary 
influence  of  his  Holy  Word  on  the  heart;  it  is  an  act 
of  great  piesuinption,  theiefore,  in  those  men  who  rest 
so  strongly  on  their  own  particular  modes  and  forms  in 
bringing  about  this  great  work :  they  may  without  any 
breach  of  charity  be  suspected  of  rather  wishing  to 
make  proselytes  to  their  own  parly. 


TO  TRANSFIGURE,  TRANSFORM, 
METAMORPHOSE. 

Transfigure  is  to  make  to  pass  over  into  another 
figure  ;  transform  and  metamor/ihose  is  to  put  into 
another  form;  the  former  being  said  mostly  of  spiritual 
beings,  and  particularly  in  reference  to  our  Saviour ; 
the  other  two  terms  being  applied  to  that  which  lias  a 
corporeal  form. 

Transformation  is  commonly  applied  to  that  which 
changes  its  outward  form  ;  in  this  manner  a  harlequin 
transforms  himself  into  all  kinds  of  shapes  and  lilte- 
nesses ; 

Something  you  have  heard 
Of  Hamlet's  transformation  ;  so  I  call  it. 
Since  not  ihe  exteiiour,  nor  the  inward  man 
Resembles  what  it  was. — Shakspeare. 

Sometimes  however  the  word  is  applied  to  moral  ob- 
jects ;  '  Can  a  good  inlcntion,  or  ratlier  a  very  wicked 
one  so  miscalled,  transform  perjury  and  hypocrisy  into 
merit  and  perfection  V — South.  Metamorphosis  is 
applied  to  the  form  internal  as  well  as  external,  that  is, 
to  the  whole  nature  ;  in  this  manner  Ovid  describes 
among  others,  the  inetamorphoses  of  Narcissus  into  a 
tlower,  and  Daphne  into  a  laurel :  with  the  same  idea 
we  may  speak  of  a  rustick  being  metamorjihosed,  by 
the  force  of  art,  into  a  fine  genlbniian ;  '  A  lady's  shift 
m.iy  be!  niftumor/ihoscd  into  billets-doux,  and  come  into 
her  possession  a  second  time.' — Addison.  Transfigu- 
ration is  frequently  taken  for  a  painting  of  our  Sa- 
viour's transfiguration  ;  '  We  have  of 'this  gentleman 
a  piece  of  th(!  transfiguration,  which  I  think  is  held  a 
work  «'cond  to  none  in  the  world.'— Stkklk. 
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PllAYER,  PETITION,  REQUEST,   ENTREATY, 
SUIT. 

Prayer,  from  tlie  Latin  preco,  and  the  Greek  izapd 
and  tD^ofiat  to  pray,  is  a  general  term,  including  tlie 
cnnimoii  idea  ot  application  to  some  prrson  for  any 
favour  to  be  granted  ;  petition,  from  peto  to  seek  ;  re- 
giir.tt,  from  the  Latin  requisitus  and  requiro,  or  re, 
and  quaro  to  look  after,  or  seek  for  with  desire  ;  en- 
treaty,  from  the  French  en  and  traiter,  signifying  to 
act  upon ;  suit,  from  sue,  in  French  sutvre,  Latin 
sequor  to  follow  after ;  denote  dilferent  modes  of 
prayer,  varying  in  the  circumstances  of  the  action  and 
the  object  acted  upon. 

The  prayer  is  made  more  commonly  to  the  Supreme 
Being;  tlie  petition  is  made  more  generally  to  one's 
fellow-cieatures;  we  may,  however, /jray  our  fellow- 
creatures,  and  petition  our  Creator :  the  prayer  is  made 
for  every  thing  which  is  of  the  first  importance  to  ns 
as  living  beings;  the  petition  is  made  for  that  which 
may  satisfy  our  desires  :  hence  o\ir  prayers  to  the  Al- 
mighty respect  all  our  circumstances  ris  moral  and 
responsible  agents;  our  petitions  respect  the  temporary 
circumstances  of  our  present  existence.  When  the 
term  prayer  is  applied  to  one's  fellow-creatures  it  car- 
ries with  it  the  idea  of  earnestness  and  submission ; 
'  Prayer  among  men  is  supposed  a  means  to  change 
tlie  person  to  whom  we  pray :  but  prayer  to  God  doth 
not  change  him,  but  fits  us  to  receive  the  things  prayed 
for.' — Stillingflket. 

Torture  him  witll  thy  softness, 

Nor  till  thy  prayers  are  granted  set  him  free. 

Otway. 
The  petition  and  request  are  alike  made  to  our  fellow- 
creatures;  but  the  former  is  a  publick  act,  in  which 
many  e.tpress  their  wishes  to  the  Supreme  Authority  ; 
the  latter  is  an  individual  act  between  men  in  their 
private  relations ;  the  people  petition  the  king  or  the 
parliament ;  a  school  of  boys  petition  their  master ; 

She  lakes  petitions,  and  dispenses  laws, 

Hears  and  determines  every  private  cause. 

Dryden. 
A  child  makes  a  request  to  its  parent ;  one  friend 
makes  a  request  to  another  ; 

Thus  spoke  Ilioneus  ;  the  Trojan  crew. 

With  cries  and  clamours  his  request  renew. 

Dryden. 
The  request  marks  an  equality,  but  the  entreaty  de- 
fines no  condition ;  it  differs,  however,  from  the  former 
in  the  nature  of  the  object  and  the  mode  of  prefer- 
ring :  the  request  is  but  a  simple  expression  ;  the  en- 
treaty is  urgent:  the  request  may  be  made  in  trivial 
matters;  the  entreaty  is  made  in  matters  that  deeply 
interest  the  feelings :  we  make  the  request  of  a  friend 
to  lend  a  book  ;  we  use  every  entreaty  in  order  to  di- 
vert a  person  from  the  purpose  which  we  think  detri- 
mental :  one  complies  with  a  request ;  one  yields  to 
entreaties.  It  was  the  dying  request  of  Socrates,  that 
they  would  sacrifice  a  cock  to  jEsculaplus  ;  Regulus 
was  deaf  to  every  entreaty  of  his  friends,  who  wished 
him  not  to  return  to  Carthace;  '  Arguments,  entreaties, 
and  promises  were  employed  in  order  to  sooth  them 
(the  followers  of  Cortes).' — Robertson. 

The  suit  is  a  higher  kind  of  prayer,  varying  both  in 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  character  of  the 
asent.  A  gentleman  pays  his  suit  to  a  lady  ;  a  cour- 
tier makes  his  sttit  to  the  prince ;  '  Seldom  or  never  is 
there  much  spoke,  whenever  any  one  comes  to  prefer 
a  suit  to  anotlrer.' — South. 


TO  ATONE  FOR,  EXPIATE. 

■itone,  or  at  one,  signifies  to  be  in  unity,  at  peace, 
or  good  friends;  expiate,  in  Latin  expiatus,  participle 
of  ezpio,  compounded  of  ex  and  pio,  signifies  to  put 
out  or  make  clear  by  an  act  of  piety. 

Both  these  terms  express  a  satisfaction  for  an  of- 
fence ;  but  atone  is  general,  expiate  is  particular.  We 
may  atone  for  a  fault  by  any  species  of  sutt'ering  ;  we 
expiate  a  crime  only  by  suffering  a  legal  punishment. 
A  female  often  sufficiently  atones  for  her  violation  of 
chastity  by  the  misery  she  entails  on  herself; 

O  let  the  blood,  already  spilt,  atone 

For  the  past  crimes  of  curs'd  Laomedon. — Dryden 


There  are  too  many  unfortunate  wretches  In  England 
who  expiate  their  crimes  on  a  gallows; 

How  sacred  ought  kings'  lives  be  held, 

When  but  the  death  of  one 

Demands  an  empire's  blood  for  expiation. — Lee. 

Neither  atonement  nor  expiation  always  necessarily 
require  punishment  or  even  suffering  from  the  offender. 
The  nature  of  the  atonemejit  depends  on  the  will  of 
the  individual  who  is  offended ;  and  oftentimes  thf. 
word  implies  simply  an  equivalent  given  or  oflered  fo." 
something;  '  I  would  earnestly  d.-'sire  the  story-tellet 
to  consider,  that  no  wit  or  mirth  at  the  end  of  a  siory 
can  atone  for  the  half  hour  that  has  been  lost  before 
they  come  at  it.' — Steele.  Expiations  are  frequently 
made  by  means  of  performing  certain  religious  rites  or 
acts  of  piety.  Ofiences  between  man  and  man  are 
sometimes  atonerf/or  by  an  acknowledgment  of  errour  : 
but  offences  towards  God  require  an  expiatory  sacri- 
fice, which  our  Saviour  has  been  pleased  to  make  of 
himself,  that  we,  through  Him,  might  become  par- 
takers of  eternal  life.  Expiation,  therefore,  in  the 
religious  sense,  is  to  atonement  as  the  means  to  the 
end  :  atonement  is  often  obtained  by  an  expiation,  but 
there  may  be  expiations  where  there  is  no  atonement. 

Jltonement  replaces  in  a  state  of  favour  ;  expiation 
produces  only  a  real  or  supposed  exemption  from  sin 
and  its  consequences.  Among  the  Jews  and  heathens 
there  was  expiation,  but  no  atonement;  under  the 
Christian  dispensation  there  is  atonement  as  well  as 
expiation. 


ABSTINENCE,  FAST. 
.Abstinence  is  a  general  term,  applicable  to  any  objeci 
from  which  we  abstain  ;  fast  is  a  species  of  absti- 
nence, namely,  an  abstaining  from  food  ;  '  Fridays  are 
appointed  by  the  Church  as  Auys  of  abstinence ;  and 
Good  Friday  as  a  day  of /as(.'— Taylor.  The  gene- 
ral term  is  likewise  used  in  the  particular  sense,  to 
imply  a  partial  abstinence  from  particular  food  ;  but 
fast  signifies  an  abstinence  from  food  altogether ;  'I 
am  verily  persuaded  that  if  a  whole  poopfe  were  to 
enter  into  a  course  of  abstinence,  and  eat  nothing  but 
water  gruel  for  a  fortnight,  it  would  abate  the  rage  and 
animosity  of  parties ;'  '  Such  a  fust  would  have  the 
natural  tendency  to  the  procuring  of  those  ends  for 
which  a.  fast  is  proclaimed.' — Addison. 


TO  FORGIVE,  PARDON,  ABSOLVE,  REMIT. 

Forgive,  compounded  of  the  privative /or  and  give; 
and  pardon,  in  French  pardonner,  compounded  like- 
wise of  the  privative  par  or  p^r  and  donner  in  give, 
both  signify  not  to  give  the  punishment  that  is  due,  to 
relax  from  the  rigour  of  justice  in  demanding  retribu- 
tion. Forgive  is  the  familiar  term  ;  pardon  is  adapted 
to  the  serious  style.  Individuals  forgive  each  other 
personal  offences ;  they  pardon  ofiiiices  against  law 
and  morals:  the  former  is  an  act  of  Christian  charity; 
the  latter  an  act  of  clemency :  the  former  is  an  act  that 
is  confined  to  no  condition  ;  the  latter  is  peculiarly  the 
act  of  a  superiour.  He  who  has  the  right  of  being 
offended  has  an  opportunity  of  forgiving  the  offender: 

No  more  Achilles  draws 
His  conqn'ring  sword  in  any  woman's  cause. 
The  cods  command  me  lo  forgive  the  past. 
But  let  this  first  invasion  be  the  last. — Pope. 

He  who  has  the  authority  of  punishing  the  offence 
may  pardon;  'A  being  who  has  nothing  to  ;)rtr(/on  in 
himself  may  reward  every  man  according  to  his  works ; 
but  he  whose  very  best  actions  must  be  seen  with  a 
grain  of  allowance,  cannot  be  too  mild,  moderate,  and 
foririving.'' — Addison.  Ne.xt  to  the  principle  of  not 
taking  offence  e&sWy,  IhM  of  forgiving  real  injuries 
should  be  instilled  into  the  infant  mind  :  it  is  the  happy 
prerogative  of  the  monarch  that  he  can  extend  bis 
pardon  to  all  criminals,  except  to  those  whose  crimes 
have  rendered  them  unworthy  to  live :  they  may  be 
both  used  in  relation  to  our  Maker,  but  with  a  similar 
distinction  in  sense.  God  forgives  the  sins  of  his 
creatures  as  a  father  pitying  his  children;  he  pardons 
their  sins  as  a  judge  extending  mercy  to  criminals,  as 
far  as  is  consistent  with  justice. 


ENGLISH     SYNONYMES. 


•  Pardon,  when  ?oinjinro(1  with  rnn/.s-s/o;!,  is  the 
consequence  of  ofreiicc  :  it  ris|ie(-|spriiici|i:illy  the  per- 
son ofteiidiiig  ;  it  depends  upon  liiiii  who  is  ofl'ended  ; 
it  produces  reconciliatiou  vvlieii  it  is  sincerely  granted 
and  sincerely  demanded.  Remissiun  is  the  conse- 
•luence  of  the  crime  ;  it  lias  more  particular  regard  to 
the  piiiiislimenl;  it  is  granted  either  by  the  prince  or 
magistrate  ;  it  arrests  the  execution  of  justice  ; 

With  suppliant  prayers  their  powers  appease  ; 

The  soft  Napaan  race  will  soon  repent 

Their  anger,  and  remit  the  punishment. — Dryden. 
Reviissiiin,  Wke  pardon,  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
sinner  with  regard  to  his  Maker.  Absolution  is  taken 
in  no  oilier  sense :  it  is  the  con.sequence  of  the  fault  or 
the  sin,  and  properly  concerns  the  state  of  the  culprit ; 
it  properly  kiosens  him  from  the  tie  with  which  lie  is 
bound ;  it  is  pronounced  either  by  the  civil  judge  or 
the  ecclesiastical  minister ;  it  re-establishes  the  accused 
or  the  penitent  in  the  rights  of  innocence  ; 

Round  in  his  urn  the  blended  balls  he  rolls. 
Absolves  the  just,  and  dooms  tlie  guilty  souls. 

Urydkn. 

The  pardon  of  sin  obliterates  that  which  is  p;ist,  and 
restores  the  sinner  to  the  Divine  favour;  it  is  promised 
throughout  Scripture  to  all  men  on  the  condition  of 
faith  and  repentance  ;  remission,  of  sin  only  averts  the 
Divine  vengeance,  which  otherwise  would  tall  upon 
those  who  are  guilty  of  it;  it  is  granted  peculiarly  to 
Christians  upon  the  ground  of  Christ's  expiatory  sacri- 
fice, which  satisfies  Divine  justice  for  alloliences  :  ab- 
solution of  sin  is  the  work  of  God's  grace  on  the  heart ; 
it  acts  for  the  future  as  well  as  the  past,  by  lessening 
the  dominion  of  sin,  and  making  those  free  who  were 
l<efore  in  bondage.  The  Roman  Catholicks  look  upon 
absolution  as  tlie  immediate  act  of  the  Pope,  by  virtue 
of  his  saried  relationsliip  to  Christ ;  but  the  Protestants 
look  to  Christ  only  as  the  dispenser  of  this  blessing  to 
men,  and  his  niinisters  simply  as  messengers  to  declare 
the  Divine  will  to  men. 


REPENTANCE,    PENITENCE,    CONTRITION, 
COMPUNCTION,  REMORSE. 

Repentance,  from  re  hack,  and  pwnitct  to  be  sorry, 
signifies  looking  back  with  sorrow  on  what  one  has 
done  amiss;  penitence,  from  the  same  source,  signifies 
simply  sorrow  for  what  is  amiss.  Contrition,  from 
contero  to  nib  together,  or  bruise  as  it  were  with  sor- 
row ;  compunction,  from  coinpiingo  to  prick  tliorougli- 
ly ;  and  remorse,  from  rcmordco  to  have  a  gnawing 
pain  ;  all  express  modes  of  penitence  differing  in  de- 
gree and  circumstance. 

Repentance  refers  more  to  the  change  of  one's  mind 
with  regaid  to  an  object,  and  is  properly  confined  to  the 
time  when  this  change  takes  place ;  we  therefore, 
strictly  speaking,  repent  of  a  thing  but  once;  we  may, 
however,  have  penitence  for  the  same  tiling  all  our 
lives.  Repentance  may  be  felt  for  trivial  matters  ;  we 
may  repent  of  going  or  not  going,  speaking  or  not 
speaking:  penitence  refers  only  to  serious  matters  ;  we 
are  yc7iiff;(Y  only  for  our  sins.  Errouis  of  judgement 
will  always  be  attended  with  repentance  in  a  mind  that 
18 striving  to  do  right;  there  is  no  human  being  so  per- 
fect but  that,  in  the  sight  of  God,  he  will  have  occa- 
sion to  be  penitent  for  many  acts  of  commission  and 
omission.. 

Repentance  may  be  felt  for  errours  which  concern 
on'y  ourselves,  or  at  most  offences  against  our  fellow 
creatures;  penitence,  and  the  other  terms,  are  appli- 
cable oidy  to  otTrnces  against  the  moral  and  divine 
law,  that  law  which  is  engraven  on  the  heart  of  every 
man.  We  may  rfppnM)f  not  having  made  a  bargain 
that  we  afterward  liiid  wmild  liaveliicn  advantageous, 
or  we  may  repent  of  having  dune  any  injury  to  our 
neighbour;  tut  our  pfiianre  is  awakened  when  we 
re.lect  on  our  unworlhiness  or  sinl'iiliiess  in  the  sight 
(.4'  our  Maker.  This  prnitmre  is  a  L'eneral  sentiment, 
which  b<'longs  to  all  men  as  oU'ending  creatures;  but 
contrition,  compunction,  and  rnnnrfr  are  awakened 
by  reflecting  on  particular  oli'ences  :  ccnitrilion  is  a 
tontinued  and  severe  sorrow,  appropriate  to  one  who 
has  been  in  a  continued  state  of  peculiar  sinfulness; 

Vide  AbbeGirard:  "Absolution,  pardon,  reinis- 
•ion." 


compunction  is  rather  an  occasional,  but  sharp  sorrow 
provoked  by  a  single  otlence,  or  a  moment's  reflection  , 
remorse  may  be  temporary,  but  it  is  a  still  sharper 
pain  awakened  by  some  particular  offence  of  peculiar 
magnitude  and  atrocity.  The  prodigal  son  was  a 
cunlrile  ^imwr ;  the  brethren  of  Joseph  felt  great  com- 
punction when  they  were  carried  back  with  tlieir  sacks 
to  Egypt;  David  was  struck  with  remorse  for  the  mur- 
der of  Uriah. 

These  four  terms  depend  not  so  much  on  the 
measure  of  guilt  as  on  the  sensibility  of  the  offender 
Whoever  reflects  most  deeply  on  the  enormity  of  sin, 
will  be  most  sensible  of  repentance,  when  he  sees  his 
own  liability  to  offend  ;  '  This  is  the  sinner's  hard  lot; 
that  the  same  thing  which  makes  him  need  repentance, 
makes  him  also  in  danger  of  not  obtaining  it.' — South 
In  those  who  have  most  offended,  and  are  come  lo  a 
sense  of  their  own  condition,  penitence  will  rise  to  deep 
contrition ; 
Heaven  may  forgive  a  crime  to  penitence, 
For  heaven  can  judge  if  penitence  be  true. — Drvden. 
'  Contrition,  though  it  may  melt,  ought  not  to  sink,  or 
overpower  the  heart  of  a  Christian.' — Blair.  There 
is  no  man  so  liardened  that  he  will  not  some  tiiiK'  or 
other  feel  compunctimi  for  the  crimes  he  has  commit- 
ted ;  'All  men,  even  the  most  depraved,  are  subject 
more  or  less  to  compunctions  of  conscience.' — Blair 
He  who  has  the  liveliest  sense  of  the  Divine  goodness, 
will  feel  keen  remorse  whenever  he  reflects  on  any 
thing  that  he  has  done,  by  which  he  fears  to  have  for 
felted  the  favour  of  so  good  a  Being ; 

The  heart, 
Pierc'd  with  a  sharp  remorse  for  guilt,  disclaims 
The  costly  poverty  of  hecatombs, 
And  offers  the  best  sacrifice  itself. — JeffHy. 


CONSCIENTIOUS,  SCRUPULOUS. 

Conscieiitinus  marks  the  quality  of  having  a  nice 
conscience ;  scrupnlous,  that  of  having  a  scruple. 
Conscience,  in  Latin  covscicntia,  from  consciens,  sig- 
nifies fiiat  by  which  a  man  becomes  con.scious  to  iiim- 
self  of  right  and  wrong.  Scruple,  in  Latin  scrupubis, 
a  little  hard  stone,  signifies  that  which  eives  pain  to 
the  mind,  as  the  stone  does  to  the  foot  in  walking. 

Ginsrirntious  is  to  scrupulous  as  a  whole  to  a  part. 
A  conscientious  man  is  so  altogether ;  a  scrupnlous 
man  may  have  only  particular  scruples :  the  one  is 
therefore  always  taken  in  a  good  sense;  and  the  other 
at  least  in  an  indifferent,  if  not  a  bad  sense. 

A  conscientious  man  does  nothing  to  offend  his  con- 
science;  'A  conscientious  person  would  rather  distrust 
his  own  judgement  than  condemn  his  species.  He 
would  say,  I  have  observed  without  attention,  or 
judged  upon  erroneous  maxims;  I  have  trusted  to 
profession  when  I  ought  to  have  attended  to  conduct.' 
Burke. — But  a  scrupulous  man  has  often  his  scruples 
on  trifling  or  minor  points;  '  Others  by  their  weakness, 
and  fear,  m\i\  scrupulousness,  cannot  fully  satisfy  their 
own  thoughts.' — Puller.  The  Pharisees  were  scru- 
pulous without  being  conscientious :  we  must  there- 
fore strive  to  be  conscientious  without  being  over  scru- 
pulous ;  'I  have  been  so  very  scrupulous  in  this 
particular,  of  not  hurting  any  man's  reputation,  that  I 
have  forborne  mentioning  even  such  authors  as  I  could 
not  name  with  honour.' — Addison. 

HOLINESS,  SANCTITY. 

Holiness,  which  comes  from  the  northern  languages, 
has  altogether  acquired  a  Christian  signification ;  it 
respects  tlie  life  and  temper  of  a  Christian  ;  sanctity 
which  is  derived  from  the  Latin  sanctus  and  sanctio, 
to  sanction,  has  merely  a  moral  signification,  which  it 
derives  from  the  sanction  of  human  authority. 

Holiness  is  to  the  mind  of  a  man  what  sanclity  is  to 
his  exteriour ;  with  this  difference,  that  holiness  to  a 
certain  degree,  ought  to  belong  to  every  man  iirofessing 
Christianity ;  but  sanctity,  as  it  lies  in  the  manners, 
the  outward  garb,  and  dep(<rtment,  is  becoming  only  to 
certain  persons,  and  at  certain  times. 

iruliness  is  a  thing  not  to  be  affected;  it  is  I  hat 
genuine  tliaracleristick  of  Christianity  which  is  alto- 
gether spiritual,  and  cannot  be  counterfeited;  '  Habitual 
preparation  for  the  Sacrament  consists  in  a  perma 
nenl  liabU  or  princitile  o{ holiness.' — South.    Sanctity, 
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on  the  other  hand,  is  from  its  very  nature  exposed  to 
falsehood,  and  the  least  to  he  trusted  ;  when  it  displays- 
itself  in  individuals,  either  hy  the  sorrowfulness  of 
their  looks,  or  the  pingular  cut  of  their  garments,  or 
oiher  singularities  of  action  and  gesture,  it  is  of  the 
most  questionable  nature  ;  but  in  one  wlw  performs 
the  sacerdotal  office,  it  is  a  useful  appendage  to  the 
solemnity  of  the  scene,  which  excites  a  reverential 
regard  to  the  individual  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder, 
and  the  most  exalted  sentiments  of  that  religion  which 
he  thus  adorns  by  his  outward  profession;  'About  an 
age  ago  it  was  the  fashion  in  England  for  every  one 
tiiat  w-ould  be  thought  religious,  to  throw  as  much 
sanctity  as  possible  into  his  face.' — Addison.  '  It  was 
an  observation  of  the  ancient  Romans,  that  their  em- 
pire had  not  increased  more  by  the  strength  of  their 
arms,  than  by  the  sanctity  of  their  manners.' — Ad- 
oiaoN. 

HOLY,  PIOUS,  DEVOUT,  RELIGIOUS. 

Holy  is  here  taken  in  the  sense  o( holiiiess,  as  in  the 
preceding  article ;  pious,  in  Latin  pins,  is  most  proba- 
bably  changed  from  dius  or  drus,  signifying  regard  for 
the  gods;  devout,  in  Latin  drvotus,  from  devoven  to 
engage  by  a  vow,  signifies  devoted  or  consecrated ; 
religious,  in  Latin  rcligiosus,  comes  from  religio  and 
religo,  to  bind,  because  religion  binds  the  mind,  and 
produces  in  it  a  fi.xed  principle. 

A  strong  regard  to  the  Supreme  Being  is  expressed 
by  all  these  epithets  ;  but  holy  conveys  the  most  com- 
prehensive idea ;  pions  and  devout  designate  most 
fervour  of  mind;  religious  is  the  most  general  and 
-abstract  in  its  signification.  A  holy  man  is  in  all 
respects  heavenly-minded ;  he  is  more  fit  for  heaven 
than  earth:  holiness,  to  whatever  degree  it  is  pos- 
sessed, abstracts  the  thoughts  from  sublunary  objects, 
and  fixes  Uiem  on  things  that  are  above ;  it  is  therefore 
a  Christian  quality,  which  is  not  to  be  attained  in  its 
full  perfection  by  human  beings,  in  their  present  im- 
perfect state,  and  is  attainable  by  some  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  by  others.  Our  Saviour  was  a 
perfect  pattern  o(  holiness  ;  his  apostles  after  him,  and 
innumerable  saints  and  good  men,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  ministry,  have  striven  to  imitate  his  example,  by 
the  holiness  of  their  life  and  conversation  :  in  such, 
however,  as  have  exclusively  devoted  themselves  to 
his  service,  this  holiness  may  shine  brighter  than  in 
those  who  are  entangled  with  the  affairs  of  the  world ; 
'  The  holiest  man,  by  conversing  with  the  world  in- 
sensibly draws  something  of  soil  and  taint  from  it.' — 
South. 

Pions  is  a  term  more  restricted  in  its  signification, 
and  consequently  more  extended  in  its  application, 
than  holy :  piety  is  not  a  virtue  peculiar  to  Christians, 
it  is  common  to  all  believers  in  a  Supreme  Being;  it  is 
the  homage  of  the  heart  and  the  affections  to  a  .supe- 
riour  Being :  from  a  similarity  in  the  relationship 
between  a  heavenly  and  an  earthly  parent,  devotedness 
of  the  mind  has  in  both  cases  been  denominated  piety. 
Piety  towards  God  naturally  produces  piety  tinvards 
parents ;  for  the  obedience  of  the  heart,  wtiich  gives 
rise  to  the  virtue  in  the  one,  seems  instantly  to  dictate 
the  exercise  of  it  in  the  other.  The  difference  between 
holiness  ^nA  piety  is  obvious  from  this,  that  our  Saviour 
and  his  apostles  are  characterized  as  holy,  but  not 
pious,  because  piety  is  swallowed  up  in  holiyirss.  On 
the  other  hand,  Jew  and  Gentile,  Christian  and 
Heathen,  are  alike  termed  pious,  when  theycaimot  be 
called  holy,  because  piety  is  not  only  a  more  practi- 
cable virtue,  but  because  it  is  more  universally  appli- 
cable to  the  dependant  condition  of  man ;  'In  every 
age  the  practice  has  prevailed  of  substituting  certain 
appearances  of  piety  in  the  place  of  the  great  duties  of 
humanity  and  mercy.' — Bl.\jr. 

Devotion  is  a  species  of  piety  peculiar  to  the  wor- 
shipper ;  it  bespeaks  that  devotedness  of  mind  which 
displays  itself  in  the  temple,  when  the  individual 
seems  by  his  outward  services  solemnly  to  devote  him- 
self, soul  and  body,  to  the  service  of  his  Maker  ; 
'  Devotion  expresses  not  so  much  the  performance  of 
<iry  particular  duty,  as  the  spirit  which  must  animale 
all  relig-ious  duties.' — Blair.  Piety,  therefore,  lies  in 
the  heart,  and  may  ai)pear  externally;  but  devotion 
does  not  properly  exist  except  in  an  external  ob- 
servance: a  man  piously  resians  himself  to  the  will  of 
God,  in  the  midst  of  his  afflictions;  he  prays  devoutly 


in  the  bosom  of  his  family;  'A  state  of  temperance, 
sobriety,  and  justice,  without  devotion,  is  a  lifeless  in- 
sipid condition  of  virtue.' — Addison. 

Religious  is  a  term  of  less  import  than  either  of  (he 
other  terms;  it  denotes  little  more  than  the  simple 
existence  of- religion,  or  a  sense  of  religion  in  tlie 
mind  :  the  religious  man  is  so,  more  in  his  principles 
than  in  his  affections  ;  he  is  religious  in  his  sentiments, 
in  as  much  as  he  directs  all  his  views  according  to  the 
will  of  his  Maker;  and  he  is  religious  in  his  conduct, 
in  as  much  as  he  observes  the  outward  formalities  of 
homage  that  are  due  to  his  Maker.  A  holy  man  fits 
himself  for  a  higher  state  of  existence,  after  which  he 
is  always  aspiring ;  a  pious  man  has  God  in  all  his 
thoughts,  and  seeks  to  do  his  will ;  adevout  mm\  bends 
himself  in  humble  adoration  and  pays  his  vows  of 
prayer  and  thanksgiving;  a  religious  man  conforms 
in  all  things  to  what  the  dictates  of  his  conscience 
require  from  him,  as  a  responsible  being,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  society. 

When  applied  to  things  they  preserve  a  similar  dis- 
tinction :  we  speak  of  the  holy  sacrament ;  of  a  pious 
discourse,  a  pious  ejaculation  ;  of  a  devout  exercise, 
a  devout  air ;  a  religious  sentiment,  a  religious  life,  a 
religious  education,  &c. 


HOLY,  SACRED,  DIVINE. 

Holy  is  here,  as  in  the  former  article,  a  term  of 
higher  import  than  either  sacred  or  divine :  saered,  in 
Latin  sacer,  is  derived  either  from  the  Greek  ayioi 
lioly  or  erdog  whole,  perfect,  and  the  Hebrew  zacah  pure 
Whatever  is  most  intimately  connected  with  religion 
and  religious  worship,  in  its  purest  state,  is  holy,  is  un- 
hallowed by  a  mixture  of  infieriour  objects,  is  elevated 
in  the  greatest  possible  decree,  so  as  to  suit  the  nature 
of  an  infinitely  perfect  and  exalted  Being.  Among  the 
Jews,  the  holy  of  holies  was  that  place  which  was 
intended  to  approach  the  nearest  to  the  heavenly 
abode,  consequently  was  preserved  as  much  as  possi 
ble  from  all  contamination  with  that  which  is  earthly : 
among  Christians,  that  religion  or  form  of  religion  is 
termed  holy,  which  is  esteemed  purest  in  its  doctrine, 
discipline,  and  ceremonies,  and  is  applied  with  equal 
propriety  by  the  Roman  Catholicks  and  the  English 
Protestants  to  that  which  they  have  in  common  ;  'To 
fit  us  for  a  due  access  to  the  holy  Sacrament,  we  must 
add  ectual  preparation  to  habitual.' — South.  Upon 
this  ground  we  si)eak  of  the  church  as  a  holy  place,  of 
the  sacrament  as  the  Ao/i/ sacrament,  and  the  ordinances 
of  the  church  as  holy. 

Sacred  is  less  than  holy ;  the  sacred  derives  its  sane 
tion  from  human  institutions,  and  is  connected  rather 
with  our  moral  than  our  religious  duties:  what  is  holy 
is  altogether  spiritual,  and  abstracted  from  the  earthly ; 
what  is  sacred  may  be  simply  the  human  purified  from 
what  is  gross  and  corrupt:  what  is  holy  must  be 
regarded  with  awe,  and  treated  with  every  possible 
mark  of  reverence ;  what  is  sacred  must  not  be  violated 
nor  infringed  upon.  The  laws  are  sacred,  but  not 
holy  ;  a  man's  word  should  be  sacred,  though  not  holy  : 
for  neither  of  these  things  is  to  be  reverenced,  but  both 
are  to  be  kept  free  from  injury  or  external  violence. 
The  holy  is  not  so  much  opposed  to,  as  it  is  set  above 
every  thing  else  ;  the  sacred  is  opposed  to  the  profane  • 
the  Scriptures  are  properly  denominated  holy,  because 
they  are  the  word  of  God,  and  the  fruit  of  his  Holy 
Spirit ;  but  other  writings  may  be  termed  sacred  which 
appertain  to  religion,  in  di.^tinction  from  the  profane, 
which  appertain  oidy  to  worldly  matters ;  '  Cotiunon 
sense  could  tell  them,  that  the  good  God  could  not  be 
pleased  with  any  thing  cruel,  nor  the  most  holy  God 
with  any  thing  filthy  and  unclean.'— South.  '  Religion 
properly  consists  in  a  reverential  esteem  of  things 
sacred.' — South. 

Divine  is  a  term  of  even  less  import  than  sacred  ;  it 
signifies  either  belonging  to  the  Deity,  or  beins  like  the 
Deity ;  but  from  the  looseness  of  its  application  it  has 
lost  in  some  respects  the  dignity  of  its  meanins.  The 
divine  is  often  contrasted  with  the  human :  but  there 
are  many  human  things  which  are  denominated  rf/»ine.- 
Milton's'poem  is  entitled  a  divine  pncm,  not  merely  on 
account  of  the  subjitct,  but  from  the  exalted  manner  in 
which  the  poet  has  treated  his  subject:  what  is  divine, 
therefore,  mav  be  so  superlatively  excellent  as  to  be  con  • 
ceived  of  as  having  the  stamp  of  inspiration  from  th» 
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Deity,  vvliich  of  course,  as  it  respects  human  perforin 
aiices,  is  but  a  liyperbolical  mode  of  speech. 

Fioiu  the  above explauaiion  ol  these  terms,  it  is  cleai 
that  there  is  a  iiianiiesl  dillereiice  between  them,  and 
yet  tliat  tlieir  resemblance  is  sulliciently  great  for  them 
to  be  apphed  to  the  same  objects.  We  speak  of  the 
Hohj  J^pirit,  and  of  JJivinc  inspiration;  by  tlie  first  of 
ivliicli  epithets  is  understood  uot  only  wliat  is  super- 
human, but  wliat  is  a  constituent  pitft  of  the  Deily  :  by 
the  second  is  represented  merely  m  a  general  uianner 
the  siiurce  of  the  inspiration  as  coming  Irom  the  Deity, 
and  imt  from  man;  '  When  a  man  resleth  and  assureth 
himself  upon  Diuine  protection,  he  gathereth  a  force 
and  taith  wliich  human  nature  in  itself  could  not 
obtain.'— Bacon.  Subjects  are  denominated  either 
sacred  or  divine,  as  wlien  we  speak  of  sacred  poems, 
or  dtviiie  hymns ;  sacred  here  characterizes  tlie  subjects 
of  the  poems,  as  those  which  are  to  be  held  sacred; 
and  divine  designates  the  subject  of  the  hymns  as  not 
being  ordinary  or  merely  human  ;  it  is  clear,  therefore, 
mat  wliat  is  /wly  is  in  its  very  nature  sacred,  but  not 
vice  vcrsd;  and  that  wliat  is  liuhj  and  sacred  is  in  its 
very  nature  divine;  but  the  divine  is  not  always  citlier 
hoii/  or  sacred. 

GODLIKE,  DIVINE,  HEAVENLY. 

Godlike  bespeaks  its  own  meaning,  as  like  God,  or 
after  the  manner  of  God;  divine,  in  Latin  dioinus  from 
divas  or  iJeas,  signifies a|ipertaining  to  Gud;  /leuvcnly, 
or  keaveulike,  signifies  like  or  appertaining  to  heaven. 
Godlike  is  a  more  e.xpressive,  but  less  common  term 
than  diotne ;  the  former  is  used  only  as  an  epithet  of 
peculiai  praise  for  a  particular  object ;  (/anne  is  gene- 
rally employed  for  that  which  appertains  toasuperiour 
being,  m  distinction  from  that  which  is  human.  Bene- 
volence is  a  godlike  property : 

Sure  he  that  made  us  with  such  large  discouree, 
Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  godlike  reason. 
To  rust  in  us  unus'd. — Shakspkare. 
The  iJivine  image  is  stamped  on  the  features  of  m(in, 
whence  the  face  is  called  by  Milton  'the  human  face 
Divine:     'The  benefit  of  nature's  light  is  not  thought 
excluded  as  unnecessary,  because  tire  necessity  of  a 
divi/te  Sight  is  magnified.' — Hookkr.    Divine  is  how- 
ever frequently  used  by  the  poets  for  wliat  is  sujw" 
excellent. 

Of  all  that  see  or  read  thy  comedies, 
Whoever  in  those  glasses  looks  nray  find 
The  spots  return'd,  or  graces  of  his  mind; 
And  by  the  help  of  so  divine  an  art. 
At  leisure  view  and  dress  his  nobler  part. 

Waller. 

As  divine  is  opposed  to  human,  so  is  heavenly  to 
earthly :  the  Divine  Being  is  a  term  of  distinction  for 
the  t'reator  from  all  other  beings;  but  a  heavenly  being 
denotes  the  angels  or  inhabitants  of  heaven,  in  distinc- 
tion from  earthly  beings  or  the  inhabitants  of  earth. 
A  divine  influence  is  to  be  sought  for  only  by  prayer 
to  tlie  Giver  of  all  good  things;  but  a  heavenly  temper  | 
may  be  acquired  by  a  steady  contemplation  of  Aeouci'/y 
things,  and  an  abstraction  from  those  which  are  earthly. , 
The  Divine  will  is  the  foundation  of  all  moral  law  and 
obligation ;  | 

Instructed  you'd  explore 

Divine  contrivance,  and  a  God  adore. — Blackmork 
Heavenly  ioye  are  the  fruit  of  all  our  labours  in  this 
earthly  course; 

Rea^on,  alas !    It  does  not  know  itself; 

But  man,  vain  man!    would  with  his  short-lin'd 
plummet 

Fathom  the  vast  abyssof/icaueni^  justice. — Dryden. 

GODLY,  RIGHTEOUS. 

Godly  is  a  contraction  of  godlike  {v.  Godlike) ; 
riiihiciHts  signifies  conformable  to  right  or  truth. 

These  epithets  are  both  used  in  a  spiritual  sense,  and 
cannot,  without  an  indecorous  alfectalion  of  religion, 
be  introduced  into  any  other  discourse  than  that  which 
is  properly  spiritual.  Godliness,  in  the  strict  sense,  is 
that  outward  deportment  which  characterizes  a  hea- 
venly temper;  prayer,  leaillngof  theScriplures,  pnblick 
Worship,  and  every  religious  act,  enters  uito  tlie  signifi- 


cation of  godliness,  which  at  the  same  time  supposes  a 
temper  ot  mind,  not  only  to  delight  in,  but  to  profit  by 
such  e.xercises:  '  The  same  church  is  really  holy  in  thii 
world,  in  relation  to  all  godly  persons  contaiiit'd  in  it, 
by  a  real  infused  sanctity.' — Pearson.  Righteousness 
on  the  other  hand  comprehends  Christian  morality,  ia 
distinction  from  that  of  the  heathen  or  unbeliever ;  a 
righteous  man  does  right,  not  only  because  it  is  right, 
but  because  it  is  agreeable  to  the  will  of  his  Maker,  and 
the  example  of  his  Redeemer :  righteousness  is  there- 
fore to  godliness  as  the  efl'ect  to  the  cause ;  "T  is  the 
gospel's  v;ork  to  reduce  man  to  the  principles  of  his  first 
creation,  lliat  is,  to  be  both  good  and  wise.  Our  ances- 
tors, it  seems,  were  clearly  of  this  opinion.  He  that 
was  pious  and  just  was  reckoned  a  righteous  man. 
Godliness  and  integrity  was  called  and  accounted 
righteousness.  And  in  their  old  Saxon  righteous  waa 
rightwise,  and  righteousness  wasoiiginally  rj,o-A?ic/«e- 
ness: — Feltham.  The  godly  man  goes  to  the  sanc- 
tuary and  by  converse  with  his  Maker  assimilates  all 
his  aflections  to  the  character  of  that  being  whom  he 
worships ;  when  he  leaves  the  sanctuary  he  proves  the 
efficacy  of  his  godliness  by  his  righteous  converse  with 
his  lifillow-creatures.  It  is  easy  however  for  men  to 
mistake  the  means  for  the  end,  and  to  rest  w'wh  godli- 
ness without  righteousness,  as  too  many  are  apt  to  do 
who  seem  to  make  their  whole  duty  to  consist  in  an 
attention  to  religious  observances,  and  in  the  indul- 
gence of  extravagant  feelings ;  '  It  hath  been  the  great 
design  of  the  devil  and  his  instruments  in  all  ages  to 
undermine  religion,  by  making  an  unhappy  separation 
and  divorce  between  godliness  and  morality.  But  let 
us  not  deceive  ourselves ;  this  was  always  religion,  and 
the  condition  of  our  acceptance  with  God,  toendeavour 
to  be  like  God  in  puriiy  and  holiness,  in  justice  and 
righteousness.' — Tillotson. 


SECULAR,  TEMPORAL,  WORLDLY. 

Secular  in  Latin  secularis,  from  seculum  an  age  or 
dii'ision  of  time,  signifies  belonging  to  time, or  this  life; 
temporal,  in  Latin  temporalis,  Irom  tempus  time,  signi- 
fies lasting  only  for  a  time;  worldly  signi&es  after  the 
manner  of  the  world. 

Secular  is  opposed  to  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual,  tem- 
poral and  worldly  arp  opposed  to  spiritual  or  eternal. 

The  ideas  of  the  world,  or  the  outward  objects  and 
pursuits  of  the  -world,  in  distinction  from  that  whic,"^ 
is  set  above  the  world,  is  implied  in  common  by  all  1}%: 
terms;  but  secular  is  an  indifleient  term,  applicaliJe  t.J 
the  allowed  pursuits  and  concerns  of  men ;  temporal  is 
used  cither  in  an  indifferent  or  a  bad  sense ;  and 
warldly  mostly  in  a  bad  sense,  as  contrasted  with  \|)ings 
of  more  value. 

The  office  of  a  clergyman  is  ecclesiastical,  but  that 
of  a  schoolmaster  is  secular,  whifch  is  frequently  vested 
in  the  same  hands;  'This,  in  several  men's  actions  of 
common  life,  appertaineth  unto  moral;  in  publick  and 
politick  secular  att'airs,  unto  civil  wisdom.' — Hooker. 
The  upper  house  of  parliament  consists  of  lords  spi 
ritual  and  temporal ;  '  There  is  scarce  any  of  those 
decisions  but  gives  good  light,  by  way  of  authority  or 
reason,  to  some  questions  that  arise  also  between  tem- 
poral dignities,  especially  to  cases  wherein  some  of  our 
sfibordmate  temporal  titles  have  part  in  the  contro- 
■»jrsy.' — Selden.  Worldly  interest  has  a  more  (low. 
erful  sway  upon  the  minds  of  the  great  bulk  of  man- 
kind, than  their  spiritual  interests;  'Compare  the  hap- 
oincss  of  men  and  beasts  no  farther  than  it  results  from 
worldly  advantages.' — Atterbury.  Whoever  enter? 
nto  the  holy  office  of  the  ministry  with  merely  secular 
views  of  preferinent,  cliooses  a  very  unfit  source  of 
emolument;  'Some  saw  nothing  in  what  has  been  done 
in  France  but  a  firm  and  lemperate  exertion  of  freedom, 
so  consistent  with  morals  and  piety,  as  to  make  it  de- 
serving not  only  of  the  secular  applause  of  dashing 
Machiavelian  politicians,  but  to  make  it  a  fit  theme  for 
all  the  devout  efi'usions  of  sacred  eloquence.' — Bi  rke 
A  too  eager  pursuit  after  temporal  advantages  and  tem- 
poral pleasures  is  apt  to  draw  the  mind  away  from  Its 
regaid  to  those  which  are  eternal;  'The  ultimate  pnr- 
posi'  of  go\  eiument  is  temporal,  and  that  of  religion  is 
eternal  happiness.' — Johnson.  IVordly  applause  will 
weigh  very  light  when  set  in  the  balance  against  the 
reproachof  one's  own  conscience;  '  Worldly  \\nwz»  are 
o>  <iuch  quality  as  to  lessen  upon  dividing.'— GRovif 
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ENTHUSIAST,  FANATfCK,  VISIONARY. 
Ttii"  enthusiast,  fanatick,  and  visionary  have  dis- 
ordered imasiinatiDns;  but  tiie  enthusiast  is  only 
artected  inwardly  with  an  extraordinary  fervour,  the 
fanatick  and  visional  y  betray  that  fervour  by  some  out- 
ward luarli ;  the  former  by  singularities  of  conduct,  tne 
latter  by  singularities  of  doctrine.  Fanaticks  and 
visionaries  aie  therefore  always  more  or  less  enthu- 
siasts ;  but  enthusiasts  are  not  always  fanaticks  or 
visionaries.  'Kvdmna^ai  among  the  Greeks,  t'roin  iv 
in  and  dcdg  God,  signified  those  supposed  to  have,  or 
pretendingto  have,  Divine  inspiration.  Fanatici  were 
so  called  among  the  Latins,  from  fana  the  temples  in 
which  they  spent  an  extraordinary  portion  of  their 
time;  they,  like  the  fi/Snatarai  of  the  Greeks,  pretended 
to  revelations  and  inspirations,  during  the  intiuence  of 
which  they  indulged  themselves  in  man/  extravagant 
tricks,  cutting  themselves  with  knives,  and  distorting 
themselves  witii  every  species  of  antick  gesture  and 
grimace. 

Althoiinh  we  are  professors  of  a  pure  religion,  yet 
we  lamiot  boast  an  exemption  from  tlie extravagancies 
which  are  related  of  the  poor  heathens;  we  have  many 
who  indulge  themselves  in  similar  practices  under  the 
idea  of  honouring  their  Maker  and  Redeemer.  There 
are  fanaticks  who  profess  to  be  under  extraordinary 
influences  of  the  spirit ;  and  there  are  fn<A«itas«s  whose 
intemperate  zeal  disqualifies  them  for  taking  a  bene- 
ficial part  in  the  sober  and  solemn  services  of  the 
church.  Visionary  signifies  properly  one  who  deals  in 
visions,  that  is,  in  the  pretended  appearance  of  super- 
natural objects;  a  species  of  enthusiasts  who  have 
sprung  up  in  more  modern  times.  The  leaders  of  sects 
are  connnonly  visionaries,  having  adopted  this  artifice 
to  establish  their  reputation  and  doctrines  among  their 
deluded  followers ;  Mahomet  was  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful visionaries  that  ever  pretended  to  divine  inspi- 
ration ;  and  since  his  time  there  have  been  visionaries, 
particularly  in  England,  who  have  raised  religious  par- 
ties, by  having  recourse  to  the  same  expedient:  of  this 
descripticm  was  Swedcnborg,  Huntington,  and  Brothers. 
Fanatick  was  originally  confined  to  those  who  were 
under  religious  frenzy,  but  the  present  age  has  prt- 
senled  us  with  the  monstrosity  of /aHa^iVAs  in  irreli- 
gion  and  anarchy ;  '  They  who  will  not  believe  that 
the  philosophical  fanaticks  who  guide  in  these  mat- 
ters have  long  entertained  the  design  (of  abolishing 
religion),  are  utterly  ignorant  of  their  character.' — 
BiTRKE.  Enthusiast  is  a  term  applied  in  general  to 
every  one  who  is  filled  with  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  fervour ; 

Her  little  soul  is  ravish'd,  and  so  pour'd 

[nto  loose  ecstasies,  that  .=he  is  placed 

Above  herself,  Musick's  enthusiast. — Crashaw. 

Enthusiasts  pretend  that  they  have  the  gift  of 
prophecy  by  dreams.' — Pagitt's  Heresiography. 
Visionary  is  a  term  applied  to  one  who  deals  in  fan- 
ciful speculation ;  '  This  account  exceeded  all  the  Noc- 
tanibuli  or  visionaries  I  have  met  with.' — Turner. 
The  former  may  sometimes  be  innocent,  if  not  lauda- 
ble, according  to  the  nature  of  the  object ;  the  latter  is 
always  censurable  ;  the  enthusiast  has  mostly  a  warm 
heart ;  the  visionary  has  only  a  fanciful  head.  The 
enthusiast  will  mostly  be  on  the  side  of  virtue  even 
though  in  an  errour ;  the  visionary  pleads  no  cause  but 
his  own.  The  enthusiast  sutfers  his  imagination  to 
follow  his  heart ;  the  visionary  makes  his  understand- 
ing bend  to  his  imagination.  Although  in  matters  of 
religion,  enthusiasm  should  be  cautiously  guarded 
against,  yet  we  admire  to  see  it  roused  in  behalf  of 
one's  country  and  one's  friends ;  '  Cherish  true  religion 
as  preciously  as  you  will,  fly  with  abhorrence  and 
contempt,  superstition  and  enthusiasm.' — Chatham. 
Visionaries,  whether  in  reliaion,  politicks,  or  science, 
are  dangerous  as  members  of  society,  and  offensive  as 
companions;  'The  sons  of  infamy  ridicule  everything 
as  roinantick  that  comes  in  competition  with  their  pre- 
sent interest,  and  treat  those  persons  as  visionaries 
who  dare  stand  up  in  a  corrupt  age,  for  what  has  not 
its  immediate  reward  joined  to  it.' — Addison. 


DREAM,  REVERIE. 

Dream,  in  Dutch  drom,  &c.  comes  either  from  the 
Celtic  drem,  a  sight,  or  the  Greek  Ipaiia,  a  fable,  or  as 


probably  from  the  word  roam.,  signifying  to  wander, 
in  Hebrew  m  to  be  agitated;  reverie,  in  French 
reverie,  like  the  English  rave,  comes  from  the  X^alin 
rallies,  signifying  that  which  is  wandering  or  inco- 
he.ent. 

Jjreams  and  reveries  are  alike  opposed  to  the  reality, 
and  have  their  origin  in  the  imagination  ;  but  the 
former  commonly  pass  in  sleep,  and  the  latter  when 
awake :  the  dream  may  and  does  commonly  arise 
when  the  imagination  is  in  a  sound  state  ;  the  reverie 
is  the  fruit  of  a  heated  imagination  ;  '  Revery  is  when 
ideas  float  in  our  mind,  without  reflection  or  regard  of 
the  understaniiing.' — LocKii.  Dreams  come  in  the 
course  of  nature  ;  reveries  are  the  consequence  of  a 
peculiar  ferment. 

When  the  dream  is  applied  to  the  act  of  one  that  is 
awake,  it  admits  of  another  distinction  from  reverie. 
They  both  designate  what  is  confounded,  but  the 
dream  is  less  extravagant  than  the  reverie.  Ambitious 
men  please  themselves  with  dreams  of  future  great- 
ness :  enthusiasts  debase  the  purity  of  the  Christian 
religion  by  blending  their  own  wild  reveries  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  He  who  indulges  himself  ia 
idle  dreams  lays  up  a  store  of  disappointment  for  him- 
self when  he  recovers  his  recollection,  and  finds  that 
it  is  nothing  but  a.  dream ;  'Gay's  fi lends  persuadtd 
him  to  sell  his  share  of  South-sea  stock,  but  he  dreamed 
of  dignity  and  splendour,  and  could  not  bear  to  obstruct 
his  own  fortune.' — Johnson.  A  love  of  singularity 
operating  on  an  ardent  mind  will  too  often  lead  men 
to  indulge  in  strange  reveries  ;  '  I  continued  to  sit  mo- 
tionless, with  my  eyes  fi.ved  upon  the  curtain,  some 
moments  after  it  fiell.  When  I  was  roused  from 
my  reverie  I  found  myself  almost  alone.' — Hawkes- 

WORTH. 


IRRATIONAL,  FOOLISH,  ABSURD,  PREPOS 
TEROUS. 
Irrational,  compoundi'd  of  ir  or  in  and  ratio,  sign! 
fies  contrary  to  reason,  and  is  employed  to  express  the 
want  (jf  the  faculty  itself,  or  a  deficiency  in  the  exer 
ci.se  of  this  faculty  ;  foolish  denotes  the  perversion  o( 
this  faculty ;  absurd,  from  surdus,  deaf,  signifies  thai 
to  which  one  would  turn  a  deaf  ear;  preposterous. 
from  prm  before  and  post  behind,  signifies  literally  thai 
side  foremost  which  is  unnatural  and  contrary  to  com 
inon  sense. 

Irrational  is  not  so  strong  a  term  us  foolish:  it  is 
applicable  more  frequently  to  the  thing  than  to  the 
person,  to  the  principle  than  to  the  practice ;  '  The 
schemes  of  freethinkers  are  altogether  irrational,  and 
require  the  most  extravagant  credulity  to  embrace 
them.' — Addison.  Foolish  on  the  contrary  is  com 
monly  applicable  to  the  person  as  well  as  the  thing , 
to  the  practice  rather  than  the  principle  ;  '  The  same 
well  meaning  gentleman  took  occasion  at  another  time 
to  bring  together  such  of  his  friends  as  were  addicl<d 
lo  a.  foolish  habitual  custom  of  swearing,  in  oiderto 
show  them  the  absurdity  of  the  practice. — Addison 
Skepticism  is  the  most  irrational  thing  that  exists; 
the  human  mind  is  formed  to  believe,  but  not  lo 
doubt ;  he  is  of  all  men  most  foolish  who  stakes  his 
eternal  salvation  on  his  own  fancied  superiority  of 
intelligence  and  illumination.  Foolish,  ab.^urd,  and 
preposterous,  rise  in  degree :  a  violation  of  common 
sense  is  implied  by  them  all,  but  they  vary  according 
to  the  degree  of  violence  which  is  done  to  the  under- 
standing: foolish  is  applied  to  any  thing,  however 
trivial,  which  in  the  smallest  degree  offends  our  under 
standings:  the  conduct  of  children  is  therefore  often 
foolish,  but  not  absurd  and  preposterous,  which  are 
said  only  of  serious  things  that  are  opposed  to  our 
judgements:  it  is  absurd  for  a  man  to  persuade  atintlier 
to  do  that  which  he  in  like  circumstances  would  object 
to  do  himself; 

But  grant  that  those  can  conquer,  these  can  cheat, 
'Tis  phrase  absurd  to  call  a  villain  great; 
Who  wickedly  is  wise  or  madly  brave 
Is  but  the  more  a  fool,  the  more  a  knave. — Pope. 
It  is  preposterous  for  a  man  to  expose  himself  to  tha 
ridicule  of  others,  and  then  be  angry  with  those  who 
will  not  treat  him  respectfully  ;  '  By  a  preposterous 
desire  of  things  in  themselves  indifferent  men  forego 
the  enjoyment  of  that  happiness  which  those  things 
are  instrumental  to  obtain.' — Berkelby. 
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IRRELIGIOUS,  PROFANE,  IMPIOUS. 
As  epithets  to  designate  tlie  character  of  the  person, 
they  seem  to  rise  in  degree:  tlie  irreligious  is  nega- 
live  ;  the  profane  and  impious  are  positive ;  tlie  lat- 
ter being  much  stronger  tlian  the  former.  The  profani 
of  the  Latins,  from  pro  and  fanuiii,  i,  e.  procul  afmio, 
far  from  the  temple,  were  those  not  initiated,  who  were 
not  permitted  to  take  any  part  in  the  sacred  mysteries 
and  rites,  whence  by  a  natural  consequence  those  who 
despised  what  was  sacred.  All  men  who  are  not  posi- 
tively actuated  by  principles  of  religion  are  irreligious ; 
'  All  officer  of  the  army  in  Roman  Catholick  countries, 
would  be  afraid  to  pass  for  an  irreligious  man  if  he 
should  be  seen  to  go  to  bed  without  offering  up  his 
devotions.' — .\ddison.  Who,  if  we  include  all  such 
as  show  a  disregard  to  the  outward  observances  of 
religion,  form  a  too  numerous  class:  profanity  and 
impiety  are  however  of  a  still  more  heinous  nature  ; 
they  consist  not  in  the  mere  absence  of  regard  for  reli- 
gion, but  in  a  positive  contempt  of  it  and  open  out- 
rage against  its  laws  ;  the  profane  man  treats  what  is 
sacred  as  if  it  wexe  profane  ;  '  These  have  caused  the 
weak  to  stumble  and  Iheprofane  to  blaspheme,  ollend- 
ing  the  one  and  hardening  the  other.' — South.  What 
a  believer  holds  in  reverence,  and  utters  with  awe,  is 
pronounced  with  an  air  of  indifference  or  levity,  and 
as  a  matter  of  common  discourse,  by  a  profane  man  ; 
he  knowing  no  ditierence  between  sacred  and  profane; 
but  as  the  former  may  be  converted  into  a  source  of 
scandal  towards  others ;  '  Fly,  ye  profane ;  if  not, 
draw  near  with  awe.' — Vounq.  The  impious  mati  is 
directly  opposed  to  the  pious  man ;  the  former  is  tilled 
with  defiance  and  rebellion  against  his  Maker,  as  tlie 
latter  is  with  love  and  fear ;  the  former  curses,  wliile 
the  latter  prays  ;  the  liirmer  is  bloated  with  pride  and 
conceit:  the  latter  is  full  of  humility  and  seJt-abase- 
ment :  we  have  a  picture  of  the  former  in  the  devils, 
and  of  the  latter  in  the  saints.  When  applied  to 
things,  the  term  irreligious  seems  to  be  somewhat 
more  positively  opposed  to  religion :  an  irreligious 
book  is  not  merely  one  in  which  there  is  no  religion, 
but  that  also  which  is  detrimental  to  religion,  such  as 
skeptical  or  licentious  writings :  the  profane  in  this 
case  is  not  always  a  term  of  reproach,  but  is  employed 
to  distinguish  what  is  e.xpressly  spiritual  in  its  nature,  | 
from  that  which  is  temporal :  the  history  of  nations  is  i 
profane,  as  distinguished  from  the  sacred  history  con- 
tained in  the  Bible:  the  writings  of  the  heathens  are 
altogether  profane  as  distinguistrcd  from  the  moral 
writings  of  Christians,  or  the  believers  in  Divine  Reve- 
lation. On  the  other  hand,  when  we  speak  of  a  pro- 
fane sentiment,  or  a  profane  joke,  profane  lips,  and 
the  like,  the  sense  is  personal  and  rejiroachful ;  '  No- 
thing is  pro/ane  that  serveth  to  holy  things. — Ralegh. 
Impious  is  never  applied  but  to  what  is  personal,  and 
in  the  very  worst  sense  ;  an  impious  thought,  an  im- 
pious wish,  or  an  impious  vow,  are  the  fruits  of  an 
impious  mind  ; 

Love's  great  divinity  rashly  maintains 
Weak  impious  war  with  an  immortal  God. 

Cumberland. 

TO  FORSWEAR,  PERJURE,  SUBORN. 

Forswear  is  Saxon  ;  perjure  is  Latin  ;  the  preposi- 
tion for  and  per  are  both  privative,  and  the  words 
sigtiify  literally  to  swear  contrary  to  the  truth  ;  this  is, 
however,  not  their  only  distinction:  to  forswear  is 
applied  to  all  kinds  of  oaths;  to  perjure  is  employed 
only  for  such  oaths  as  have  been  administered  by  the 
civil  magistrate. 

A  soldier  fors-'ucars  himself  who  breaks  his  oath  of 
allegiance  by  deSL-rlion  ;  and  a  subject  forswears  him- 
self who  takes  an  oatli  of  allegiance  to  his  Majesty 
wliich  he  afterward  violates  ; 

False  as  thou  an,  and  more  than  f;i]sft  forsworn ! 

Not  sprung  from  noble  blood,  nor  goddess  born  ; 

Why  should  I  own  ■?  what  worse  have  I  to  fear  ? 

Dryden. 
A  man  perjures  himself  in  a  court  of  law  who  swears 
to  the  truth  of  that  which  he  knows  to  be  false;  '  The 
cnminon  oath  of  the  Scythian  was  by  the  sword  and 
the  fire,  for  that  they  accounted  those  two  special 
divine  powers  which  should  work  veuL'eance  on  the 
perjurers.' — Spenskr.  Forswi  ar  is  used  only  in  ilie 
pioper  sense :  perjure  may  be  used  figuratively  with 


'  regard  to  lovers'  vows ;  he  who  deserts  his  mistress  to 
whom  he  has  pledged  his  affection  ia  a  perjured  man ; 
Be  gone,  for  ever  leave  this  happy  sphere  ; 
For  perjur'd  lovers  have  no  mansions  here. — Lee. 
Forswear  and  perjure  are  the  acts  of  individuals ; 
suborn,  from  the  Latin  subornare,  signifies  to  make  to 
forswear :  a  perjured  man  has  all  the  guilt  upon  him- 
self; but  he  who  is  suborned  shares  his  guilt  with  tlie 
suborner ; 

They  wore  suftorn'tf  ; 
Malcolm  and  Donalbain,  the  king's  two  sons, 
Are  stole  away  and  fled. — Shakspeare 

DEVIL,  DEMON. 

Devil,  in  old  German  tiefel,  Sa.iton  deofl,  Welsfi 
diafwl,  French  diable,  Italian  diavolo,  Dutcli  duyfdel, 
Greek  StdlSoXos,  from  Staj3d\\o),  to  traduce,  signifies 
properly  a  caluinniatoj-,  and  is  always  taken  in  the  bad 
sense,  for  the  spirit  which  incites  to  evil,  and  tempts 
men  through  the  medium  of  their  evil  passions ; 
demon,  in  Latin  diemon,  Greek  SainiDv,  from  Sdti)  to 
know,  signifies  one  knowing,  that  is,  having  prefer 
natural  knowledge,  and  is  taken  either  in  a  b:ul  or 
good  sense  for  the  power  that  acts  within  us  and  con- 
trols our  actions. 

Since  the  devil*  is  represented  as  the  father  of  al! 
wickedness,  associations  have  been  connected  with  the 
name  that  render  its  pronounciation  in  familiar  dis- 
course offensive  to  the  chastened  ear  ;  while  demon  is 
a  term  of  indifferent  application,  that  is  commonly 
substituted  in  its  stead  to  designate  either  a  good  or  an 
evil  spirit. 

Among  Jews  and  Christians  the  term  demon  is  taken 
always  in  a  bad  sense ;  but  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
understood  by  the  word  da-mon  any  spirit  or  genius 
good  or  evil,  but  particularly  the  good  spirit  or  guardian 
angel,  who  was  supposed  to  accompany  a  man  from 
his  birth.  Socrates  professed  to  be  always  under  the 
direction  of  such  a  diemon,  and  his  example  has  been 
followed  by  other  heathen  philosophers,  particularly 
those  of  the  Platonick  sect.  Hence  the  use  of  these 
terms  in  ordinary  discourse,  the  devil  being  always 
considered  as  the  supernatural  agent,  who,  by  the 
divine  permission,  acts  on  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
men;  but  a  demon  is  applied  generally  and  indefinitely 
in  the  sense  of  any  spirit.  The  devil  is  said  in  prover- 
bial discourse  to  be  in  such  things  as  go  contrary  to 
the  wish  ;  the  demon  of  jealousy  is  said  to  possess  the 
mind  that  is  altogether  carried  away  with  that  passion. 
Men  who  wish  to  have  credit  for  more  goodness  than 
tiiey  possess,  and  to  throw  the  load  of  guilt  oti"  them- 
selves, attribute  to  the  rfeu/Z  a  perpetual  endeavour  to 
draw  them  into  the  commission  of  crimes ;  '  The 
enemies  we  are  to  contend  with  are  not  men  but 
drvils.' — TiLLOTsoN.  Wherever  the  demon  of  discord 
has  got  admittance,  there  is  a  farewell  to  all  the  coin- 
forts  of  social  life;  '  My  good  demon,  who  sat  at  my 
right  hand  during  the  course  of  this  whole  vision, 
obsei'ving  in  me  a  burning  desire  to  join  that  glorious 
company,  told  me  he  highly  approved  of  that  generous 
ardour  with  which  I  seemed  transported.' — AnotsoN. 

HERETICK,  SCHISM ATICK,  SECTARIAN  OR 
SECTARY,  DISSENTER,  NONCONFOR.MIST. 
A  heretick  is  the  niaintainer  of  heresy  (v.  Hetero- 
dox.') ;  the  schismatick  is  the  author  or  promoter  of 
schism;  the  sectarian  or  sectary  is  the  member  of  a 
sect ;  the  dissenter  is  one  who  dissents  from  the  estab- 
lishment; and  the  nonconformist  one  who  does  not 
conform  to  the  establishment.  A  man  is  a  heretick 
only  for  matters  of  fiiiih  and  doctrine,  but  he  is  a 
schismatick  in  malters  of  discipline  and  practice.  The 
heretick  therefore  is  not  always  a  schismatick,  nor  the 
schismatick  a  heretick.  Whoever  holds  the  doctriniis 
that  are  connnon  to  the  Roman  Catholick  and  the 
reformed  Churches,  is  not  a  heretick  in  the  Protestant 
sense  of  the  word  ;  although  he  may  in  many  outward 
formalities  be  a  srhismalick.  The  Calvinlsts  are  not 
hcrcticks,  but  they  are  fir  the  most  part  schismaticks  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  niembers  of  the 
esiablishinent,  who  liold  though  tiiey  do  not  avov/ 
heretical  notions. 

*  Vide  Abbe  Girard  :  "  Diable,  demon 
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The  herctick  is  considered  as  such  witii  regard  to  the 
Catholick  Church,  or  the  whole  Ixjdy  of  Christians, 
holding  the  same  fundamental  principles;  'When  a 
Papist  uses  the  word  htrelicks  he  generally  means 
Protestants,  when  a  Protestant  uses  the  word,  he 
generally  means  any  persons  wilfully  and  contentiously 
obstinate  in  fundamental  errours.' — Watts.  But  the 
schismatick  and  sectarian  are  considered  as  such  with 
regard  to  particular  established  bodies  of  Christians. 
Schism,  from  the  Greek  axh'^i  to  ^P'itj  denotes  an 
action,  and  the  schismatick  is  an  agent  who  splits  for 
himself  in  his  own  individual  capacity:  Ihe  sectarian 
does  not  expressly  perform  a  part,  he  merely  holds  a 
relation  ;  he  does  not  divide  any  thing  himself,  but 
belongs  to  that  which  is  already  cut  or  divided.  The 
schismatick,  therefore,  takes  upon  himself  the  whole 
moral  responsibility  of  the  schism  ;  but  the  sectarian 
does  not  necessarily  take  an  active  part  in  the  measures 
of  his  sect:  whatever  guilt  attaches  to  schism  attaches 
to  the  schismatick ;  he  is  a  voluntary  agent,  who  acts 
from  an  erroneous  principle,  if  not  an  unchristian  tem- 
per: the  sectarian  is  often  an  involuntary  agent ;  he 
follows  that  to  which  he  has  been  incidentally  attached. 
It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  be  a  schismatick,  and  not  a 
sectarian ;  as  also  to  be  a  sectarian,  and  not  a  schis- 
matick. Those  professed  members  of  the  establish- 
ment who  aflcct  the  tiile  of  evangelical,  and  wish  to 
palm  upon  the  Church  the  peculiarities  of  the  Calvin- 
istick  doctrine,  and  to  ingraft  their  own  modes  and 
forms  into  its  discipline,  are  schismaticks,  but  not  sec- 
tarians ;  '  The  schismaticks  disturb  the  sweet  peace 
of  our  Church.' — Howel.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  by  birth  and  education  are  attached  to  a  sect,  are 
sectarians,  but  not  always  schismaticks ;  'In  the 
htiuse  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  one  of  Cromwell's  officers, 
Butler  observed  so  much  of  the  character  of  the  sec- 
taries, that  he  is  said  to  have  written  or  begun  his  poem 
at  this  time.' — Johnson.  Consequently,  schismatick 
is  a  term  of  much  greater  reproach  than  sectarian. 

The  schismatick' and  sectarian  have  a  reference  to 
any  established  body  of  Christians  of  any  country; 
but  dissenter  is  a  term  applicable  only  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Great  Britain,  and  bearing  relation  only  to 
the  established  Church  of  England ;  it  includes  not 
only  those  who  have  individually  and  personally  re- 
nounced the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  but  those  who 
are  in  a  state  of  dissent  or  dilierence  from  it.  Dis- 
senters are  not  necessarily  either  schismaticks  or  sec- 
tarians, (?jr  British  Roman  Catholicks,  and  the  Presby- 
terians of  Scotland,  are  all  dissenters,  although  they 
are  the  reverse  of  what  is  understood  by  schismatick 
and  sectarian:  it  is  equally  clear  that  all  schismaticks 
and  sectarians  are  not  dissenters,  because  every  esta- 
blished community  of  Christians,  all  over  the  world, 
have  had  individuals,  or  smaller  bodies  of  individuals, 
setting  themselves  up  against  them :  the  term  dis- 
senter being  in  a  great  measure  technical,  it  may  be 
applied  individually  or  generally  without  conveying 
any  idea  of  reproach;  'Of  the  dissenters.  Swift  did 
not  wish  to  infringe  the  toleration,  but  lie  opposed 
their  encroachments.' — Johnson.  The  same  maybe 
said  of  nonconformist,  which  is  a  more  special  tenn, 
including  only  such  as  do  not  conform  to  some  esta- 
blished or  national  religion ;  '  Watts  is  at  least  one  of 
the  few  poets  with  whom  youth  and  ignorance  may  be 
safely  pleased ;  and  happy  will  that  reader  be,  whose 
mind  is  disposed,  by  his  verses  or  his  prose,  to  imitate 
hiiu  in  all  but  his  nonconformity .' — Johnson.  Con- 
sequently, all  members  of  the  Romish  Church,  or  of 

jtQ  Kirk  of  Scotland,  are  excluded  from  the  number 
of  nonconformists ;   while,  on    the   other    hand,   all 

British-born  subjects,  not  adhering  to  these  two  forms, 
and  at  the  same  time  renouncing  the  established  form 
of  their  country,  are  of  this  number,  among  whom  may 
be  reckoned  Independents,  Prestiyterians,  Baptists, 
Quakers,  Methodists,  and  all  other  such  sects  as  have 

»een  formed  since  the  reformation. 

HETERODOXY,  HERESY. 

ffFterodozy,  from  the  Greek  crepo;  and  Sdlvi  signifies 
another  or  a  different  doctrine ;  heresy,  from  the  Greek 
atpEffi?  a  choice,  signifies  an  opinion  adopted  by  indivi- 
dual choice. 

•  To  be  of  a  different  persuasion  is  heterodoxy ;  to 

•  Vide  Roiibaud  :  "  H^r^lique,  bii^rodoxe." 


have  a  faith  of  one's  own  is  heresy;  the  heterodoxy 
characterizes  the  opinions  formed  ;  the  heresy  charac- 
terizes the  individual  forming  the  opinion :  the  hcte- 
rodozy  csists  independently  and  for  itself;  '  All  wrong 
notions  in  religion  are  ranked  under  the  general  name 
of  heterodox.' — Goldinq.  The  heresy  sets  itself  up 
against  others;  'Heterodoxies,  false  doctrines,  yta, 
and  heresies,  may  be  propagated  by  prayer  as  well  as 
preaching.' — Bull.  As  all  division  supposes  ernmr 
either  on  one  side  or  on  both,  the  words  hcterodui  y 
and  heresy  are  applied  only  to  human  opinions,  a. id 
strictly  in  the  sense  of  a  false  opinion,  formed  in  dis- 
tinction from  that  which  is  better  founded;  but  ihe 
former  respects  any  opinions,  important  or  otherwije; 
the  latter  refers  only  to  matters  of  importance;  the 
heresy  is  therefore  a  fundamental  errour.  There  hag 
been  much  heterodoxy  in  the  Clirislian  world  at  all 
times,  and  among  these  have  been  heresies  denying 
the  plainest  and  most  serious  truths  which  have  been 
acknowledged  by  the  great  body  of  Christians  since 
the  Apostles. 

OMEN,  PROGNOSTICK,  PRESAGE. 

All  these  terms  express  some  token  or  sign  of  what 
is  to  come  ;  omen,  in  Latin  omen,  probably  comes  from 
the  Greek  oionai  to  think,  because  it  is  what  gives 
rise  to  much  conjecture ;  prognostick,  in  Greek  npoy- 
vb)^iKov,  from  7rpoyv(i(rKu),  to  know  before,  signifies  the 
sign  by  which  one  judges  a  thing  before  hand,  because 
a.prognostick  is  rather  a  deduction  by  the  use  of  the 
understanding  ;  the  presage  is  the  sentiment  of  pre- 
saging, or  the  thing  by  which  one  presages. 

The  omen  and  prognostick  are  both  drawn  from  ex- 
ternal objects  ;  the  presage  is  drawn  from  one's  own 
feelings.  'Vlie  omen  is  drawn  from  objects  that  have 
no  necessary  connexi(m  with  tlie  thing  they  are  made 
to  represent ;  it  is  the  fruit  of  the  imagination,  and 
rests  on  superstition  :  the  prognostick,  on  the  contrary, 
is  a  sign  which  partakes  in  some  degree  of  the  quality 
of  the  thing  denoted.  Omens  were  drawn  by  the 
heathens  from  the  flight  of  birds,  or  the  entrails  of 
beasts;  'Aves  dant  oniina  dira.' — Tibullus.  And 
oftentimes  from  different  incidents ;  thus  Ulysses, 
when  landed  on  his  native  island,  prayed  to  Jupiter 
that  he  would  give  him  a  double  sign  by  which  he 
might  know  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  slay  the 
suitors  of  his  wife ;  and  when  he  heard  the  thunder, 
and  saw  a  maiden  supplicating  the  gods  in  the  tempie, 
he  took  these  for  omens  that  he  should  immediately 
proceed  to  put  in  execution  his  design  ;  the  omen  was 
therefore  considered  as  a  supernatural  sign  sent  for  a 
particular  purpose ;  '  A  signal  omen  stopp'd  the  passing 
host.' — Pope.  Prognosticks.  on  tiie  other  hand,  are 
discovered  only  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  objects 
in  which  tliey  exist,  as  the  prognosticks  of  a  mortal 
disease  are  known  to  none  so  well  as  the  physician  ; 
the  prognosticks  of  a  storm  or  tempest  are  best  known 
to  the  mariner ; 

Though  your  prognosticks  run  too  fast, 
They  must  be  venlied  at  last. — Swift. 
In  an  extended  sense,  the  word  omen  is  also  applied  to 
objects  which  serve  as  a  sign,  or  enable  a  person 
to  draw  a  rational  inference,  which  brings  it  nearer  in 
sense  to  the  prognostick  and  the  presage:  but  the 
omen  may  be  used  of  that  which  is  either  good  or  bad, 
the  prognostick  mostly  of  that  which  is  bad.  It  is 
an  omen  of  our  success,  if  we  find  those  of  whom  we 
have  to  ask  a  favour  in  a  good  humour;  '  Hammond 
would  steal  from  his  fellows  into  places  of  his  privacy, 
there  to  say  his  prayers,  omens  of  his  future  pacific 
temper  and  eminent  devotion.' — Fell.  The  spirit  of 
discontant  which  pervades  the  countenances  and  dis- 
course of  a  people  is  a  prognostick  of  some  popular 
commotion ; 

Careful  observers 

By  sureprognosticks  may  foretell  a  shower. — Swift. 
Presage,  when  signifying  a  sentiment,  is  commonly 
applied  to  what  is  unfavourable  ;  '  I  know  hut  one  way 
of  fortifying  my  soul  against  these  gloomy  presages 
that  is,  by  securing  to  myself  the  protection  of  that 
Being  who  disposes  of  events.' — Addison.  But  when 
taken  for  that  by  which  one  presages,  it  is  understood 
favourably,  or  in  an  indiflferent  sense.  The  quickness 
of  powers  discoverable  in  a  boy  is  sometimes  a  pre- 
sage of  his  future  grto  ,ness ; 
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Ours  joy  fiU'd,  and  shout 
^resa^e  of  victory. — Milton. 


■5  O  AUGTR,  PRESAGE,  FOREBODE, 
BETOKEN,  PORTELXD. 
Augur,  in  French  au^urer,  Latin  augurium.,  comes 
*roin  anis  a  bird,  as  an  augury  was  originally,  and  at 
01  times,  principally  drawn  from  the  song,  the  flight, 
or  other  actions  of  birds.  Tlie  augurium  of  the 
Latins,  and  the  oldvicrna  of  the  Greeks,  was  a  species 
of  divinalion  practised  by  the  augurs,  who  professed 
to  foretell  events,  either  from  the  heavenly  phenomena, 
from  the  chattering  or  flight  of  birds,  from  the  sacred 
chickens,  according  to  the  manner  of  their  eating  their 
meat;  from  quadrupeds,  such  as  wolves,  foxes,  goats, 
&c. ;  or,  lastly,  IVom  what  they  called  the  dirtE,  or  the 
accidents  wliicli  befell  persons,  as  sneezing,  stumbling, 
spilling  salt,  or  meeting  particular  objects  ;  whence  by 
a  natural  e.uension  in  the  meaning  of  the  term,  it  has 
been  used  to  signify  any  conjecture  respectfng  futurity. 
Presage,  in  French  prisage,  from  the  Latin  pr(£  and 
sagio  to  be  instinctively  wise,  signifies  to  be  thus  wise 
about  what  is  to  come  ;  forebode  is  compounded  of 
for?,  and  the  Sa.\on  bndian,  and  the  English  bid,  to 
offer  or  to  declare,  signifying  to  pronounce  on  futurity ; 
betoken  signifies  to  serve  as  a  token  ;  portend,  In  Latin 
portendo,  compounded  of  por  (or  pro  and  tendo,  signi- 
fies to  set  or  show  forth. 

To  augur  signifies  either  to  serve  cr  make  use  of  as 
an  augury  ;  to  forbade  and  presage  is  to  form  a  con- 
clusion in  one's  own  mind  ;  to  betoken  or  portend  is  to 
serve  as  a  sign.  Persons  or  things  auo-wr  or /jrc^oo-f  , ■ 
persons  only /wreftoiie;  things  only  betoken  or  portend, 
•^ugurinff  is  a  calculation  of  some  future,  event,  in 
wiiich  the  imagination  seems  to  smurh  concerned 
as  the  understanding:  presaging  atlier  a  conclusion 
or  deduction  of  what  may  be  Irom  what  is  ;  it  lies  in 
the  understanding  more  than  in  the  imagination  :  fore- 
boding lies  altogether  in  the  imagination.  Things  are 
said  to  If  token,  which  present  natural  signs  ;  those  are 
said  to  jiortend,  which  present  e.xtraordinary  or  super- 
natural signs. 

If  augurs  ill  for  the  prosperity  of  a  country  or  a 
state  when  its  wealth  has  increased  sons  to  take  away 
the  ordinary  stimulus  to  industry,  and  to  introduce  an 
inordinate  love  of  pleasure;   'There  is   always  an 
augury  to  be  taken  of  what  a  peace  is  likely  to  be, 
froni  tlie  preliminary  steps  that  are  made  to  bring  it 
about.' — BiRKE.     We  presage  the  future  greatness  of 
a  man  from  the  indications  which  he  gives  of  possess- 
ing an  elevated  character  ;  '  An  opinion  has  been  long 
conceived,  that  quickness  of  invention,  accuracy  of 
judgement,  or  extent  of  knowledge,  appearing  before 
the  usual  tunc,  presage  a  short  life.' — Johnson.      A 
distempered  mind  is  apt  \o  forebode  every  ill  t'rom  the 
most  trivial  circumstances ;  '  What  conscience  fore- 
bodes, revelation  verifies,  assuring  us  that  a  day  is  ap- 
pointed when  God  will  render  to  every  man  according 
to  his  works.' — Blair.     We  see  with  pleasure  those 
actions  in  a  child  which  betoken  an  ingenuous  temper; 
All  more  than  common  menaces  an  end: 
A  blaze  betokens  brevity  of  life, 
As  if  bi  ight  embi'rs  should  emit  a  flame. — Young. 
A  mariner  sees  with  pain  the   darkness  of  the  sky 
which  portends  a  storni ; 
SkilI'd  in  the  wing'd  inhabitants  of  the  air. 
What  auspices  tlieir  notes  and  flights  declare, 
O!  say — for  all  religious  rites  portend 
A  happy  voyage  and  a  prosp'rous  end. — Drydeji 
The  moralist  augurs  no  good  to  the  morals  of  a  natron 
from  the  la.\  discipline  which  prevails  in  the  education 
of  youth  ;    ne  presages  the  loss  of   independence  to 
the  minds  of  men  in  whom  proper  principles  of  subor- 
dination have  not  been  early  engendered.     Men  some- 
limes /oreiode  the  misfortunes  which  happen  to  them, 
but  they  oftener  forebode  evils  which  never  come. 


TO    FORETELL,    PREDICT,    PROPHESY, 
PROGNOSTICATE. 

To  foretell,  compounded  of  fore  and  tell ;  predict, 

■  from  prce  and  dico  ;  prophesy,  in  French  prophetiser, 

Latin  proyUeliso,  Greek  7rpo(/>»;T£uu),  all  simiify  to  tell, 

expound,  or  declare  what  is  to  liappen,  and  convey  the 


idea  of  a  verbal  comiimnicatlon  of  futurity  to  others 
prognosticate,  from  the  Greek  -npay iviLaKia  to  know 
beforehand,  to  bode  or  imagine  to  one's  self  before 
hand,  denotes  the  action  of  feeling  rather  than  speak- 
ing »f  things  to  come. 

Foretell  is  the  most  general  in  its  sense,  and  familiar 
in  its  application  ;  we  foretell  common  events  ;  we  may 
predict  that  which  is  connnon  or  uncommon  ;  prophe- 
cies are  for  the  most  part  important ;  foretelling  is  an 
ordinary  gift;  one  foretells  by  a  simple  calculation  or 
guess  ; 

Above  the  rest,  the  sun,  who  never  lies. 

Foretells  the  change  of  weather  in  the  skies. 

Drydbn. 

To  predict  &nA  prophesy  are  extraordinary  gifts  ;  one 
predicts  either  by  a  superiour  degree  of  intelligence,  or 
by  a  supernatural  power  real  or  supposed  ;  '  The  con- 
sequences of  suffering  the  French  to  establish  them- 
selves in  Scotland,  are  predicted  with  great  accuracy 
and  discernment.' — Robertson.  '  In  Chri.st  they  all 
meet  with  an  invincible  evidence,  as  if  they  wee  not 
predictions,  but  after  relations ;  and  tlie  penmen  of 
them  not  prophets,  but  evangelists.' — South.  One 
prophesies  by  means  of  inspiration  real  or  supposed  ; 
An  ancient  augnr  prophesied  from  hence, 
"  Behold  on  Latian  shores  a  foreign  prince !" 

Drydfn. 

Men  of  disceniment  and  experience  easily  foretell  the 
events  of  undertakings  which  fall  under  their  notice. 
The  priests  among  the  heathens,  like  the  astrolngers 
and  conjurers  of  more  modern  times,  pretended  to  pre- 
dict events  that  ell'ected  nations  and  empires.  The 
gift  of  prophecy  was  one  among  the  number  of  tiie 
supernatura!  gitfe  communicated  to  the  primitive 
Christians  by  the  Holv  Giiost,  '  No  arguments  made 
a  stronger  impression  on  these  Pagati  converts,  thar» 
the  predictions  relating  to  our  Saviour,  in  those  old 
prophelick  writings  deposited  among  the  hands  of  llie 
greatest  enemies  to  Christianity.' — .Addison. 

Prediction  as  a  noun  is  employed  for  both  the  verbs 
foretell  and  predict ;  it  is  therefore  a  term  of  less  value 
than  prophecy.  We  speak  of  a  prediction  heina  veri- 
fied, and  9.  prophecy  fulfilled  :  the  predictions  of  ;ihiiH- 
nack-nuikers  respecting  the  weather  are  as  seldom 
verified  as  the  prophecies  of  visionaries  and  entliusiast* 
are  fulfilled  respecting  the  death  of  princes  ur  tlm 
affairs  of  governments.  To  prognosticate  is  an  act  of 
the  understanding:  it  is  guided  by  outward  syniplomn 
as  a  rule  ;  it  is  only  stimulated  and  not  guided  by  out 
ward  objects  ;  a  physician  prognosticates  the  crisis  of 
a  disorder  by  the  symptoms  discoverable  in  the  patient, 
""Who  that  should  view  the  small  beginniiias  of  some 
persons  could  imagine  or  prog-nos/icrt^c  tho^e  vast  in 
creases  of  fortune  that  have  afterward  followed  them 

— SoiTH. 


CONJECTURE,  SUPPOSITION,  SURMISE. 

Conj/cture,  in  French  conjecture,  Latin  conjerlura 
from  conjicio  or  con  a.nA  jiicio  to  throw  togei her,  sig 
nifies  the  thhig  put  together  or  framed  in  the  mind 
without  design  or  foundation;  supposition,  in  French 
supposition,  from  suppono,  compounded  of  sub  and 
pono  to  put  in  the  place  of  a  thing,  signifies  to  "-». 
one's  thoughts  in  the  place  of  reality  ;  surmise,  cr 
pounded  of  sur  or  sub  and  mise,  Latin  viissus  pa 
ciple  of  milto  to  send  or  put  forth,  has  an  originf 
meaning  similar  to  the  former. 

All  these  terms  convey  an  idea  of  something  in  the 
mind  independent  of  the  reality;  but  conjecture  is 
founded  less  on  rational  inference  than  supposition  ; 
and  surmise  less  than  either  ;  any  circumstance,  how- 
ever trivial,  may  give  rise  to  a  conjecture  ;  some  lea 
sons  are  requisite  to  produce  a  supposition ;  a  parti- 
cular state  of  feeling  or  train  of  thinking  may  of  itself 
create  a  surmise. 

Although  the  same  epithets  are  generally  applic«ble 
to  all  these  terms,  yet  we  may  with  propriety  say  that 
a  conjecture  is  idle;  a  supposition  false;  a  surmise 
fancit'ul. 

Conjectures  are  employed  on  events,  their  causes, 
conseijuences,  and  contingencies;  'In  the  castinecf 
lots,  a  man  cannot,  upon  any  ground  of  reason,  bring 
the  event  so  much  as  under  conjec/«re.' — Sot  th.  ."<'«;)- 
pusition  Is  concerned  in  speculative  jioiuts;  '  Tl.ia  is 
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only  an  infallibility  upon  supposition,  th.it  if  a  thing 
be  true  it  is  impossible  to  be  false.' — Tillotson.  Sur- 
viise  is  emplo>  tct  on  porsoiinl  concerns ;  '  To  let  go 
private  surmises  wliertby  llie  tliin?  is  not  made  better 
or  worse;  if  just  and  allowable  reasons  might  lead 
them  to  do  as  they  did,  then  are  these  censures  frus- 
trate.'— Ho  JKER.  The  secret  measures  of  government 
give  rise  \n  \at'mus  conjectures  :  all  lUe  suppositions 
which  are  Conned  respectiug  comets  seem  at  present  to 
fall  short  of  the  trutli  :  the  behaviour  of  a  person  will 
often  occasion  a  surmise  respecting  his  intentions  and 
proceedings,  let  them  be  ever  so  disguised.  Antiqua- 
rians and  etymologists  deal  much  ill  co7ijccturcs  ;  Ihey 
have  ample  scope  afforded  them  for  asserting  what  can 
be  neither  proved  nor  denied ;  '  Persons  of  studious 
and  contemplative  natures  often  entertain  themselves 
with  the  history  of  past  ages,  or  raise  schemes  and  con- 
jectures upon  futurity.' — Adpison.  Religionists  are 
pleased  to  build  many  suppositions  of  a  doctrinal  na- 
ture on  theSciiptures,  or,  more  properly,  on  their  own 
partial  and  forced  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures  ; 
'  Even  in  that  part  which  we  have  of  the  journey  to 
Canterbury,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  the  Ibllowing  Re- 
view of  Chaucer,  to  take  notice  of  certain  defects  and 
inconsistencies,  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  work  was  never  firjished  by 
the  autlior.' — Tyrwhitt.  It  is  the  part  of  prinlence, 
as  well  as  justice,  not  to  express  any  surmises  which 
we  may  entertain,  either  as  to  the  character  or  conduct 
of  others,  which  may  not  redound  to  their  credit  ; 
'  Any  the  least  sunnise  of  neglect  has  raised  an  aver- 
sion in  one  man  to  another.' — South. 


TO  CONJECTURE,  GUESS,  DIVINE. 

Covjecturiug,  in  the  same  sense  as  before  (vide  Con- 
jecture),\i\  nearly  allied  U)  guessing  and  divining; 
guess,  in  Saxon  and  Low  German  gissen,  is  connected 
with  the  word  ghost,  and  the  German  geist,  &c.  spirit, 
signifying  the  action  of  a  sjiirit;  divine,  from  the  Latin 
divinas  and  J^eus  a  God,  signifies  to  think  and  know 
as  independently  as  a  God. 

We  conjecture  that  v/hich  may  be;  '  When  we  look 
upon  such  things  as  equally  may  or  may  not  be,  human 
reason  can  then,  at  the  best,  but  conjecture  what  will 
be.'  — South.  We  guess  that  a  thing  actually  is  or 
was; 

Incapable  and  shallow  innocents  I 

You  cannot  ^uess  who  caused  your  father's  death. 

SH.4KSPEARE. 

We  conjecture  at  the  meaning  of  a  person's  actions; 
we  guess  that  it  is  a  certain  iiour.  The  conjecturing 
is  opposed  to  the  full  conviction  of  a  thing  ;  the  guess- 
ing is  opposed  to  the  certain  knowledge  of  a  thing; 

And  these  discoveries  make  us  all  confess 
That  sublunary  science  is  but  guess. — Dknham. 

A  child  g^iesses  at  that  portion  of  his  lesson  which  he 
has  not  properly  learned ;  a  fanciful  person  employs 
conjecture  wliere  he  cannot  draw  any  positive  con- 
clusion. 

To  guess  and  conjecture  both  imply,  for  the  most 
part,  the  judging  or  fonning  an  opinion  without  any 
grounds;  but  somelinies  they  are  used  for  a  judgement 
on  some  grounds ;  '  One  may  guess  by  Plato's  writings, 
that  his  meaning  as  to  the  iiileriour  deities,  was,  thai 
they  who  would  have  them  might,  and  they  who  would 
not  might  leave  them  alone;  hut  that  himself  had  a 
right  opinion  concerning  the  true  God.' — Stilling- 

FLEET.  , 

Now  hear  the  Grecian  fraud,  and  from  this  one 
Conjecture  all  the  rest. — Dryden. 
To  guess  and  conjecture  are  the  natural  acts  of  the 
mind:  divine,  in  its  proper  sense,  is  a  supernatural  act; 
in  this  sense  the  heathens  affected  to  divine  that  which 
was  know-n  only  to  an  Omniscient  Being;  and  imi)Os- 
tors  in  our  time  presume  to  divine  in  matters  that  are 
set  above  the  reach  of  human  comprehension.    The 
term  is  however  employed  to  denote  a  species  of  ^Me*s- 
ivg  in  different  matters,  as  to  divine  the  meaning  of  a 
mystery ; 
Walking  they  talk'd,  and  fruitlessly  divin'd 
What  friend  the  priestess  by  tliose  words  design'd. 

Dryden. 


TO  DOUBT,  QUESTION,  DISPUTR 

Doubt,  in  French  douter,  Latin  dubito  from  duhius, 
comes  from  ivw  and  iv&va\iii,  in  the  same  manner  aa 
our  frequentative  doubt,  signifying  to  have  two  opin- 
ions ;  question ,\n  ViMmqucestio,  from  qucero,  to  inquire, 
signifies  to  make  a  question  or  inquiry:  dispute,  irom. 
the  IjSXm  dispute,  or  dis  asunder  axviputo  to  think,  sig 
nifies  literally  to  think  differently. 

These  teinis  express  the  act  of  the  mind  in  staying 
its  decision.  The  doubt  lies  altogether  in  the  mind  ;  it 
is  a  less  active  feeling  than  questioning  or  disputing  : 
by  the  former  we  merely  suspend  decision ;  by  the  latter 
we  actually  demand  proofs  in  order  to  assist  us  in  de- 
ciding. We  may  doubt  in  silence  ;  we  cannot  question 
or  dispute  without  expressing  it  directly  or  indirectly. 

He  who  suggests  doubts  does  it  with  caution;  he 
who  makes  a  question  throws  in  difficulties  witli  a 
degree  of  confidence.  Doubts  insinuate  themselves 
into  the  mind  oftentimes  involuntarily  on  the  part  of  the 
doubter;  questions  are  always  made  with  an  express 
design.  We  doubt  in  njatlers  of  general  interest,  on 
abstruse  as  well  as  common  subjecls,  we  question 
mostly  in  ordinary  matters  that  are  of  a  personal  inte- 
rest ;  disputing  is  no  less  personal  than  questioning,  but 
the  dispute  respects  the  opinions  or  assertions  of 
another ;  the  question  respects  his  moral  character  or 
(inalities;  we  donbt  the  truth  of  a  position;  '  For  my 
part  I  think  the  being  of  a  God  is  so  little  to  be  doubted, 
that  I  think  it  is  almost  the  only  truth  we  are  sure  of.' 
— Addison.  We  question  the  veracity  of  an  author; 
Our  business  in  the  field  .)f  fight 
Is  not  to  question,  but  to  prove  our  might. — Pope. 
The  existence  of  mermaids  was  doubted  for  a  great 
leiiiith  of  time;  but  the  testimony  of  creditable  persons, 
who  have  lately  seen  them,  ought  now  to  put  it  out  of 
all  ddubt.  When  the  practicability  of  any  plan  is  ques- 
tioned, it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  any  farther  into  Ua 
merits.  When  the  authority  of  the  person  is  disputed' 
it  is  in  vain  for  him  to  ofler  his  advice  or  opinion ; 
Now  I  am  sent,  and  am  not  to  dispute 
My  prince's  orders,  but  to  execute'. 
The  doubt  is  frequently  confined  to  the  individual, 
the  question  and  dispute  frequently  respect  others. 
We  dovbt  whether  we  shall  be  able  to  succeed;  we 
question  another's  right  to  interfere ;  we  dispute  a  per 
son's  claim  to  any  honotir;  we  duubt  whether  a  thing 
will  answer  the  end  pro|ioscd;  we  question  the  utility 
of  any  one  niakim;  the  attempt:  we  dispute  the  justice 
of  any  legal  sentence:  in  this  application  of  the  terms 
question  and  dispute,  the  former  expresses  a  less  deci- 
sive feeling  and  action  than  the  latter. 

There  ate  many  doubtful  cases  in  medicine,  where 
the  physician  is  at  a  loss  to  decide;  there  are  many 
questionable  measures  proposed  by  those  who  aie  in  or 
out  of  power  which  demand  consideration.  There  are 
many  disputable  points  between  man  and  man  which 
cause  much  angry  feeling  and  disposition;  to  doubt 
every  thing  is  more  inimical  to  the  cause  of  truth,  than 
the  readiness  to  belii-v^e  every  thina  ;  a  disposition  to 
question  whatever  is  said  or  done  by  others,  is  much 
more  calculated  to  give  offlsnce  than  to  prevent  decep- 
tion. A  disposition  to  dispute  every  thing  anothei  says 
or  does  renders  a  person  very  unfit  to  be  dealt  with. 


DOUBT,  SUSPENSE. 
The  doubt  respects  that  which  we  should  believe ;  the 
suspense,  from  the  Latin  suspensus  and  suspendeo  to 
hang  upon,  has  regard  to  that  which  we  wish  to  knov^ 
or  ascertain.  We  are  in  doubt  for  the  want  of  evi- 
dence; we  are  in  suspense  for  the  want  of  certainty. 
The  doubt  interrupts  our  progress  in  the  attainment  of 
truth;  'Could  any  difiicnity  have  been  proposed,  the 
resolution  would  have  been  as  early  as  the  proposal ;  it 
could  not  have  had  time  to  settle  into  doubt.' — South. 
The  suspense  impedes  us  in  the  attainment  of  our 
objects,  or  in  our  motives  to  action:  the  former  is  con- 
nected principally  with  the  understanding;  the  latter 
acts  upon  the  hopes;  it  is  frequently  a  state  between 
hope  and  fear.  We  have  our  doubts  about  things  that 
have  no  regard  to  time ;  'Gold  is  a  wonderful  clearer 
of  the  understanding;  it  dissipates  every  doubt  and 
scruple  in  an  instant.' — Addison.  We  are  in  suspense 
about  things  that  are  to  hapi'cn  in  future,  or  that  are 
about  to  be  done;   'The  bundle  of  hay  on  either  side 
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striking  his  (the  ass's)  sight  and  smell  in  the  game  pro- 
portion, Would  iieephiin  in  perpetual  suspense.' — Addi- 
son. Those  are  the  least  inclined  to  doubt  who  have 
ti.e  most  thorough  knowledge  of  a  subject;  those  are 
the  least  exposed  to  the  unpleasant  feeling  of  susjiense 
who  conline  their  wislies  to  the  present; 

Ten  days  the  propliet  in  suspense  remain'd, 

Would  no  man's  fate  pronounce ;  at  last  constrain'd 

Oy  Ithacus,  he  solemnly  design'd 

Me  for  the  sacrifice. — Uryden. 


DOUBTFUL,   DUBIOUS,    UNCERTAIN, 
PRECARIOUS. 

The  doubtful  admits  of  doubt  (o.  Doubt,  suspense)  : 
the  dubious  creates  suspense.  Tlie  doubtful  is  said  of 
things  in  which  we  are  required  to  have  an  opinion ; 
the  dubious  respects  events  and  things  that  must  speak 
for  tlieinselves.  In  doubtful  cases  it  is  adviseable  fur 
a  judge  to  lean  to  the  side  of  mercy ;  '  In  handling  the 
rigiit  of  war,  I  am  not  willing  to  intermix  matter 
doubtful  with  that  which  is  out  of  doubt.' — Bacon. 
Wliile  the  issue  of  a  contest  is  dubious,  all  judgement 
of  the  parties,  or  of  the  case,  must  be  carefully 
avoided  ; 

His  utmost  pow'r,  with  adverse  power  oppos'd 

In  dubious  battle  on  the  plains  of  heav'n. 

Milton. 
ft  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  doubifut  and 
dubious,  being  both  derivations  from  the  same  Latin 
words  dubito  and  dubius,  are  or  may  be  inditierently 
used  in  many  instances,  according  as  it  may  suit  the 
verse  or  otherwise; 

The  Greeks  with  slain  TIepolemus  retir'd, 

Whose  fall  Ulysses  view'd  with  fury  fir'd ; 

Doubtful  if  Jove's  great  son  he  should  pursue, 

Or  pour  his  vengeance  on  the  Lycian  crew.— Pope. 
At  the  lower  end  of  tlie  room  is  to  be  a  side-table  for 
persons  of  great  fame,  but  dubious  existence  .  such  as 
Hercules,  Theseus,  jiEneas,  Achilles,  Hector,  and 
others.' — Swift. 

Doubtful  and  dubious  have  always  a  relation  to  the 
person  forming  the  opinion  on  the  sul)ject  in  question  ; 
uncertain  and  precarious  are  epithets  which  designate 
the  qualities  of  the  things  themselves.  Whatever  is 
uncertain  may  from  that  very  circumstance  be  doubt- 
ful or  dubious  to  those  who  attempt  to  delermlne  upon 
them  ;  but  they  may  bedesignated  for  their  uncertainty 
without  any  regard  to  tlie  opinions  which  they  may 
give  rise  to. 

A  person's  coming  may  he  doubtful  or  uncertain ; 
llie  length  of  his  stay  is  ofteiier  described  as  uncertain 
th^n  as  doubtful.  The  rfowAi'/uZ  is  opposed  to  that  on 
which  we  form  a  positive  conclusion;  Ibe  uncertain 
to  that  which  is  defmile  or  pre.--cribed.  The  etliiacy 
of  any  medicine  is  doaJ^/wi,-  the  manner  of  its  opera- 
tion may  be  uncertain.  While  our  knowledge  is  limit- 
ed, we  must  expect  to  meet  with  many  things  that  are 
doubtful ;  '  In  doubtful  cases  reason  still  determines 
for  the  safer  side;  especially  if  the  case  be  not  only 
doubtful,  but  also  highly  concerning,  and  the  venture 
be  a  soul,  and  an  eternity .'^South.  As  every  thing 
in  the  world  is  exposed  to  change,  and  all  that  is  future 
is  entirely  above  our  control,  we  must  naturally  ex- 
pect to  find  every  thing  uncertain,  but  what  we  see 
passing  before  us ; 

Near  old  Antandros,  and  at  Ida's  foot, 
'1  he  timber  of  the  s:i(  i<'<l  grove  we  cut 
J>  tid  build  our  fleet,  uncertain  yet  to  find 
What  place  the  goils  for  our  repose  assign'd. 

Drydbn. 

Precarious,  from  the  Latin  precarius  and  precor  to 
pray,  signifies  granted  to  entreaty,  depending  on  the 
will  or  humour  of  another,  whence  it  is  applicable  to 
whatever  is  obtained  from  others.  Precarious  is  the 
highest  species  of  unccrlainty,  applied  to  such  things  as 
depend  on  future  casualties  in  opposition  to  that 
wliic;i  Is  fixed  and  determined  by  design.  The  wea- 
ther is  uncertain  ;  the  subsistence  of  a  person  who  has 
no  slated  income  or  source  of  living  must  be  prern- 
rious.  It  is  uncertain  what  day  a  thing  may  take 
placejintil  it  is  determined  ;  'Man,  without  the  pro- 
<ectiiiTi  of  a  siiperiour  Being,  is  secure  of  nothing  that 


he  enjoys,  and  uncertain  of  every  thing  lie  hopes  for. 
— TiLLOTsoN.  There  is  notliing  more  precarious  tluin 
what  depends  upon  the  favour  of  statesmen ;  'The 
frequent  disappointments  incident  to  hunting  induced 
men  to  establish  a  permanent  property  in  their  flocki 
and  herds,  in  order  to  sustain  themselves  in  a  less /(re 
carious  manner.' — Blackstonk. 


DEMUR,  DOUBT,  HESITATION,  OBJECTION. 
The  demur,  the  doubt,  and  the  hesitation  are  here 
employed  in  the  sense  either  of  what  causes  demur, 
doubt,  and  hesitation,  or  of  the  states  of  mind  them- 
selves ;  the  objection,  from  objicio,  or  ob  and  jacio  to 
throw  in  the  way,  signifies  what  is  thrown  in  the  way 
so  as  to  stop  our  progress. 

Demurs  are  often  in  matters  of  deliberation  ;  doubt 
in  regard  to  matters  of  fact;  hesitation  in  matters  of 
ordinary  conduct;  and  oiy'ect/o?Kv  in  matters  of  common 
consideration.  It  is  the  business  of  one  who  gives 
counsel  to  make  demurs ;  it  is  the  business  of  the  in- 
quirer to  suggest  doubts ;  it  is  the  business  of  all  occa- 
sionally to  make  a  hesitation  who  are  called  upon  to 
decide;  it  is  the  business  of  those  to  make  objections 
whose  opinion  is  consulted.  Artabanes  made  many 
demurs  to  the  proposed  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes  ■ 
'  Certainly  the  highest  and  dearest  concerns  of  a  tem- 
poral life  «re  infinitely  less  valuable  than  those  of  aR 
eternal ;  a..a  consequently  ought,  without  any  demur 
at  all,  to  be  sacrificed  to  them  whenever  they  come  in 
competition  with  them.'— South.  Doubts  have  been 
suggested  respecting  the  veracity  of  Herodotus  as  an 
historian ; 

Our  doiibts  are  traitors, 
And  make  us  lose,  by  fearing  to  attempt 
The  good  we  oft  might  win. — Shakspeare. 
It  is  not  proper  to  ask  that  which  cannot  be  granted 
without  hesitation;  'A  spirit  of  revenge  makes   him 
curse  the  Grecians  in  the  seventh  book,  when  they 
hesitate  to  accept   Hector's  challenge.' — Pope.-   And 
it  is  not  the  part  of  an  amiable  disposition  to  make  a 
hesitation  in   complying  with  a  reasonable  request: 
there  are  but  few  things  which  we  either  attempt  to  do 
or  recommend  to  others  that  is  not  liable  to  some  kind 
of  an  objection. 

A  demur  stops  the  adjustment  of  any  plan  or  the 
determination  of  any  question  : 

But  with  rejoinders  and  replies. 
Long  bills,  and  answers  stuti''d  with  lies, 
Demur,  imiiarlance,  and  assoign, 
The  parties  ne'er  could  issue  join. — Swift 
A  doubt  interrupts  the  progress  of  the  mind  in  coming 
to  a  state  of  satisfaction  and  certainty:  they  are  both 
applied  to  abstract  questions  or  such  as  are  of  general 
interest;    'This  skeptical  proceeding  will  make  eveiy 
sort  of  reasoning  on  eveiy  subject  vain  and  Irivoluus, 
even  that   skeptical   leasoniiig  itself  which  has  per- 
suaded us  to  entertain  a  doubt  concerning  the  agree- 
ment of  our  perceptions.' — Burke. 

Hesitation  and  objection  are  more  individual  and 
private  in  their  nature.  Hesitation  lies  mostly  in  the 
slate  of  the  will ;  objection  is  rather  the  offspring  of 
the  understanding.  The  hesitation  interferes  with 
the  action;  '  If  every  man  were  wise  and  virtuous, 
capable  to  discern  the  best  use  of  time  and  resolute  to 
practise  it,  it  might  be  granled,  I  think,  without  hesita- 
tion,that  total  liberty  would  be  a  blessing.' — Johnson. 
Tlie  objection  affects  the  miasure  or  the  mode  of  ac 
lion ;  '  Lloyd  wa^  always  raising  objections  and  re 
moving  them.' — Johnson. 

TO  DEMUR,  HESITATE,  PAUSE. 

Demur,  in  French  demeurer,  Latin  demorari,  signifle8 
to  keep  back  ;  hesitate,  in  Latin  hcssitatvm,  participle  of 
h(Bsito,  a  liequcntative  from  hcero,  signifies,  first  to  siick 
at  one  thing  and  then  another;  pause,  in  Latin  paasa, 
from  the  Greek  jrutio),  to  cease,  signifies  to  make  a  stand. 

The  idea  of  slopping  is  common  to  these  terms,  to 
which  signification  is  added  some  distinct  collateral 
idea  for  each  :  we  demur  from  doubt  or  difficulty  ;  we 
hesitate  from  an  undecided  stale  of  mind ;  we  pause 
from  circumstances.  Demurring  is  the  act  of  an  equal ; 
we  demur  in  giving  our  assent ;  hesitating  i^  often  the 
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ictof  a  superiour;  we  hesitate  in  giving  our  consent; 
iviiC'M  a  propoi-ition  appears  to  be  unjust  we  demur  in 
luppiirliiig  it  on  tlie  ground  of  its  injustice  ;  '  In  order 
.0  lianisli  an  evil  out  of  tlie  world  lliat  does  not  only 
produce  great  uneasiness  to  private  persons,  but  has 
ilso  a  very  bad  influence  on  the  publick,  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  show  the  folly  of  demurring.' — Addison. 
When  a  request  of  a  dubious  nature  is  made  to  us  we 
hesitate  in  complying  with  it ;  '  I  want  no  solicitations 
for  nie  to  comply  where  it  would  be  ungenerous  for  nie 
to  refuse  ;  for  can  I  hesitate  a  moment  to  take  upon 
myself  the  protection  of  a  daughter  of  Correllius  V — 
Mei,moth"s  Letters  of  Pliny.  Prudent  people  are 
most  apt  to  demur ;  but  people  of  a  wavering  temper 
are  apt  tuhesttate:  demurring  may  be  often  unneces- 
sary, hut  it  is  seldom  injurious;  hesitating  is  mostly 
injurious  when  it  is  not  necessary  ;  the  former  is  em- 
ployed in  matters  that  admit  of  delay;  the  latter  in 
cases  where  immediate  decision  is  requisite. 

iJemurring  and  hesitating  iue  both  cm[)loyed  as  acts 
of  the  mind  ;  pausing  is  an  external  action;  we  demur 
and  hesitate  in  determining  ;  we  pause  in  speaking  or 
duuig  any  thing ; 

Think,  O  think. 
And  ere  thou  plunge  into  the  vast  abys.-, 
Pause  on  the  verge  awhile,  look  down  and  see 
Thy  future  mansion.— Porteus. 

TO  SCRUPLE,  HESITATE,  WAVER, 
FLUCTUATE. 
To  scruple  (v.  Conscientious)  simply  keeps  us  from 
di'ciding;  the  hesitation,  from  the  Latin  hasito,  ite- 
queiitative  of  hareo  to  stick,  signifying  to  slick  first  at 
one  thing  and  then  another;  the  wavering,  from  the 
word  wave,  Signifying  to  move  backward  and  forward 
like  a  wave;  and  fluctuation,  from  the  Latin  fluctus  a 
wave,  all  bespeak  the  variable  state  of  the  mind :  we 
scruple  simply  from  motives  of  doubt  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  a  thing  ;  we  hesitate  and  waver  from  various 
motives,  particularly  such  as  affect  our  interests. 
Conscience  produces  scruples,  fear  produces  hesitation, 
passion  produces  wavering:  a  person  scruples  to  do 
an  action  which  may  hurt  his  neighbour  or  offend  his 
Maker ;  he  hesitates  to  do  a  thing  which  he  fears  may 
not  prove  advantageous  to  him  ;  be  wavers  in  his  mind 
between  going  or  staying,  according  as  his  inclinations 
impel  him  to  the  one  or  the  other  '  a  man  who  does  not 
scriijile  to  say  or  do  as  he  pleases  will  be  an  oll'ensive 
companion,  if  not  a  dangerous  member  of  society ; 
'  The  Jacobins  desire  a  change,  and  they  wlil  have  it 
if  they  can  ;  if  they  cannot  have  it  by  English  cabal, 
they  will  make  no  sortof  scruple  to  have  it  bythecabal 
of  Fi  ance.' — Burke.  He  who  hesitates  only  when  the 
doing  of  good  is  proposed,  evinces  himself  a  worthless 
member  of  society;  '  The  lords  of  the  congregation  did 
not  hesitate  a  moment  whether  they  should  employ 
their  whole  strength  in  one  generous  effort  to  rescue 
their  religion  and  liberty  from  impending  destruction.' 
— RoEKRTSoN.  He  who  wavers  between  his  duty  and 
liis  inclination,  will  seldom  maintain  a  long  or  doubtful 
contest;  '  It  is  the  greatest  absurdity  to  be  wavering 
and  unsettled  without  closing  with  that  side  which  ap- 
pears the  most  safe  and  probable.' — Addison. 

I'o  fluctuate  conveys  the  idea  of  strong  agitation  ; 
to  leaver,  that  of  constant  motion  backward  and  for- 
ward :  when  applied  in  the  moral  sense,  to  fluctuate 
designates  the  action  of  the  spirits  or  the  opinions  ; 
to  waver  is  said  only  of  the  will  or  opinions:  he  who 
is  alternately  merry  and  sad  in  quick  succession  is  said 
to  be  fluctuating ;  or  he  who  has  many  opinions  in 
quick  succession  is  said  to  fluctuate ;  but  he  who  can- 
not form  an  opinion,  or  come  to  a  resolution,  is  said  to 
waver. 

Fluctuations  and  waverings  are  both  opposed  to  a 
manly  character;  but  the  former  evinces  the  uncon- 
trolled influence  of  the  passions,  the  total  want  of  that 
equanimity  which  characterizes  the  Christian;  the 
latter  denotes  the  want  of  fixed  principle,  or  the  neces- 
sary decisionof  character :  we  can  never  have  occasion 
10  fluctuate,  if  we  never  raise  our  hopes  and  wishes 
beyond  what  is  attainable ; 

The  tempter,  but  with  show  of  zeal  and  love 
To  man,  and  indignation  at  his  wrong. 
New  part  puts  on^^  and  as  to  passion  mov'd 
Fluctuates  disturb'd.— Milton. 


We  can  never  have  occasion  to  waver,  if  we  know  and 
feel  what  is  right,and  resolve  never  to  swerve  from  it; 
'  Let  a  man,  without  trepidation  or  wavering,  proceed 
in  discharging  his  duty.' — Blair. 

TO  HESITATE,  FAULTER,  STAMMER, 
STUTTER. 

Hesitate  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
article ;  falter  or  fauller  seems  to  signify  to  commit  a 
fault  or  blunder,  or  it  may  be  a  frequentative  of  to  fall, 
signifying  to  stumble ;  stammer,  in  the  Teutonic  slam- 
mem,  comes  most  probably  from  the  Hebrew  CDflD 
to  obstruct ;  stutter  is  but  a  variation  of  stammer. 

A  defect  in  utterance  is  the  idea  which  is  common  in 
the  signification  of  all  these  terms  :  they  differ  either  as 
to  the  cause  or  the  mode  of  the  action.  With  regard 
to  the  cause,  a  hesitation  results  from  the  state  of  the 
mind,  and  an  interruption  in  the  train  of  thoughts; 
falter  arises  from  a  perturbed  state  of  feeling ;  stammer 
and  stutter  arise  either  from  an  incidental  circum- 
stance, or  more  commonly  from  a  physical  defect  in  the 
organs  of  utterance.  A  person  who  is  not  in  the  habits 
of  publick  speaking,  or  of  collecting  his  thoughts  into 
a  set  form,  will  be  apt  to  hesitate  even  in  familiar  con- 
versation ;  he  who  first  addresses  a  [)ublick  assembly 
will  be  apt  to  falter.  Children  who  first  begin  to  read 
V!\l\  stammer  at  hard  words:  and  one  who  has  an 
impediment  in  Iiis  speech  will  stutter  when  he  attempts 
to  speak  in  a  hurry. 

Wiih  regard  to  the  mode  or  degree  of  the  action, 
he.<itate  expresses  less  than  falter:  stammer  less  than 
stutter. 

The  slightest  difficulty  in  uttering  words  constitutes 
a  hesitation ;  a  pause  or  the  repetition  of  a  word  may 
be  termed  hesitating;  'To  look  with  solicitude  and 
speak  with  hesitation  is  attainable  at  will ;  but  the 
show  of  wisdom  is  ridiculous  when  there  is  nothing  to 
cause  doubt,  as  that  of  valour  when  there  is  nothing  to 
be  feared.' — Johnson.  To  falter  supposes  a  failure 
in  the  voice  as  well  as  tlie  lips  when  they  refuse  to  do 
their  office  ; 

And  yet  was  every  faultering  tongue  of  man. 

Almighty  Father!  silent  in  thy  praise. 

Thy  works  themselves  would  raise  a  general  voice. 
Thomson. 
Stammering  and  stuttering  are  confined  principally  to 
the  useless  moving  of  the  mouth  ; 

Lagean  juice 
Will  stamm'ring  tongues  and  stagg'ring  feet  produce. 

Drydkn. 
He  who  stammer*  brings  forth  sounds,  but  not  the  right 
sounds,  without   trials  and  efforts  ;  he  who  stutters 
remains  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  agitation  without 
uttering  a  sound. 

aUESTION,  QUERY. 

The  question  is  the  thing  called  in  question,  or  that 
which  is  sought  for  by  a  question  ;  query  is  but  a  vari- 
ation of  qumre,  from  the  verb  qucero  to  seek  or  inquire, 
signifying  simply  the  thing  sought  for. 

Questions  and  queries  are  both  put  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  an  answer;  but  the  former  may  be  for  a 
reasonable  or  unreasonable  cause;  a  query  is  mostly  a 
rational  question :  idiers  may  put  questions  from  mere 
curiosity;  learned  men  put  queries  for  the  sake  of 
information. 

TO  ASK,  INQUIRE,  QUESTION, 
INTERROGATE. 

.^sk,  conies  from  the  Saxon  ascian,  low  German 
esken,  eschcn,  German  hcischen,  Danish  adske,  &c. 
which  for  the  most  part  signify  to  wish  for,  and  come 
from  the  Greek  a,l,i6ui  to  think  worthy ;  whence  this 
word  in  English  has  been  employed  for  an  expression 
of  our  wishes,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  what  we 
want  from  others ;  inquire,  Latin  inquiro,  compounded 
of  in  and  quaro,  signifies  to  search  after ;  question,  in 
Latin  is  a  variation  of  the  same  word  ;  interrogate, 
Latin  interrogatus,  participle  of  interrogo,  com- 
pounded of  inter  and  rogo,  signifies  to  ask  alternately, 
or  an  asking  between  different  persons. 

We  perform  all  these  actions  in  order  to  get  infor- 
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ination  :  but  we  ask  for  general  purposes  of  conve- 
nience ;  we  inquire  from  motives  of  curiosity  ;  we 
question  and  interro^atr.  from  motives  of  discretion. 
To  u.ik  respects  simply  one  tiling  ;  to  myufVe  respects 
one  or  many  subjects ;  to  gucsliun  and  interrogate  is 
to  ask  repeatedly,  to  examine  by  questioning  and  in- 
terrogating, and  in  the  latter  case  more  authoritatively 
than  in  the  former. 

Indifferent  people  ask  of  each  other  whatever  they 
wish  to  know  ;  '  Upon  my  asking  her  who  it  was,  she 
told  me  it  was  a  very  grave  elderly  gentleman,  but 
that  she  did  not  know  his  name.' — Addison.  Learners 
inquire  the  reasons  of  things  which  arc  new  to  them  ; 
You  have  oft  inquir'd 
After  the  shepherd  that  complain'd  of  love. 

SH.4KSPEARE. 

Masters  question  their  servants,  or  parents  their  chil- 
dren, when  they  wish  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of 
any  case  ; 

But  hark  you,  Kate, 

I  must  not  henceforth  have  you  question  me 

Whither  I  go. — SHAKsricARE. 
Magistrates  interrogate  criminals  when  they  are 
rouglit  before  them;  'Thomson  was  introduced  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  being  gayly  inlrrrugatcd 
about  the  state  of  his  atliilrs,  said,  "  that  they  were  in 
a  more  poetical  posture  than  formerly."  ' — Johnson. 
It  is  very  uncivil  not  to  answer  whatever  is  asked  even 
by  the  meanest  person  :  it  is  proper  to  satisfy  every 
inquiry,  so  as  to  remove  doubt :  questions  are  some- 
times so  impertinent  that  they  cannot  with  propriety 
be  answered:  interrogations  from  unauthorized  per- 
sons are  little  better  than  insults.  To  ask  and  interro- 
gate are  always  personal  acts  ;  to  inquire  and  question 
are  frequently  applied  to  things,  the  former  in  the  sense 
of  seekhis  (v.  Kiaininiition),  and  the  latter  in  that 
of  doubling  («.  To  IJoubt). 

EXAMINATION,  SEARt^H,  INQUIRY, 
RESEARCH,  INVESTIG.'\TION,  SCRUTINY. 
Examination  comes  from  the  Latin  r.xamino  and 
exanien,  the  beam  by  wliicli  the  poise  of  the  balance  is 
held,  because  the  judgement  keeps  itself  as  it  were  in 
a  balance  in  examining ;  search,  in  French  chcrcher. 
is  a  variation  of  seek  and  see ;  inquiry  signifies  the 
same  as  in  the  pieceding  article;  researeh  is  an  inten- 
sive of  search  ;  investigation,  from  the  Latin  vesti- 
(rium,  a  track,  signities  seeking  by  the  tracks  or  foot- 
steps ;  scrutiny,  from  the  Latin  scrutor,  to  search,  and 
scrutum,  lumber,  signifies  looking  for  among  lumber 
and  rubbish,  i.  e.  to  ransack  and  turn  over. 

Examination  is  the  most  general  of  these  terms, 
which  all  agree  in  expressing  an  active  elTort  to  find 
out  that  which  is  unknown.  The  examination  is 
made  either  by  the  aid  of  the  senses  or  the  under- 
standing, the  body  Dr  the  mind ;  the  search  is  princi- 
pally a  physical  action  ;  the  inquiry  is  mostly  intel- 
lectual ;  we  examine  a  face  or  we  examine  a  subject ; 
we  search  a  house  or  a  dictionary  ;  we  inquire  into  a 
matter.  An  examination  is  made  for  the  purpose  of 
fornung  a  judgement ;  the  search  is  made  for  ascer- 
taining a  fact;  the  inquiry  is  made  in  order  to  arrive 
at  truth.  To  examine  a  person,  is  either  by  means 
of  questions  to  get  at  his  mind,  or  by  means  of  looks 
to  become  acquainted  with  his  person  ;  to  search  a 
person  is  by  corporeal  contact  to  learn  what  he  has 
about  him.  We  examine  the  features  of  those  who 
interest  us ;  officers  of  justice  search  those  who  are 
suspected  ;  but,  with  the  prepositions  for  or  after,  the 
verb  search  nuiy  be  employed  in  a  moral  application  ; 
'If  you  search  purely  for  truth,  it  will  be  indifferent  to 
you  where  you  find  it.'— Budokll.  Examinations  and 
inquiries  are  both  made  by  means  of  questions ;  but 
the  former  is  an  official  act  for  a  specifick  end,  the 
latter  is  a  private  act  for  purposes  of  convenience  or 
pleasure.  Students  undergo  examinations  from  their 
teachers;  they  pursue  their  inquiries  for  themselves. 

An  examination  or  an  inquiry  may  be  set  on  foot 
on  any  subject:  but  the  examination  is  direct;  it  is 
the  settine;  of  things  before  the  view,  corporeal  or  men- 
tal, in  order  to  obtain  a  conclusion;  •  The  body  of  man 
.8  such  a  subject  as  stands  the  utmost  test  of  examina- 
tion.'— Addison.  The  inquiry  is  indirect ;  it  is  a  cir- 
cuitous method  of  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  what 
was  not  known  before ;  '  Inquiries  after  liappiness  are 


not  so  necessary  and  useful  to  mankind  as  the  arts  of 
consolation.' — Addison.      The  student  examines  the 
evidences  of  Christianity,  that  he  may  stren>;tlien  his 
own  belief;  the  government  institute  an  inquiry  inlo 
the  conduct  of  subjects.     A  research  is  an  inquiry  into 
that  which  is  remote;  an  investigation,  is  a  minute 
inquiry  ;  a  scrutiny  is  a  strict  examination.    Learned 
men  of  inquisitive  tempers  make  tlieir  researches  into 
antiquity; 
To  all  inferiour  animals  'tis  giv'n 
T'  enjoy  the  state  allotted  them  by  heav'n  ; 
No  vain  researches  e'er  disturb  their  rest. — Jenyns 

Magistrates  im«e5<!^a<e  doubtful  and  mysterious  affairs; 
physicians  investigate  the  causes  of  diseases ;  '  We 
have  divided  natural  philosophy  into  the  investigation 
of  causes,  and  tlie  production  of  etfects.' — Bacon. 
Men  scrutiuiie  the  actions  of  those  whom  they  hold 
in  suspicion  ;  '  Before  I  go  to  bed,  I  make  a  scrutiny 
what  peccant  humours  have  reigned  in  me  that  day.' 
— Howell.  Acuteness  and  penetration  are  peculiaily 
requisite  in  making  researches  ;  patience  and  perse- 
verance are  the  necessary  qualiticatioiis  of  the  iveesli. 
gator;  a  quick  discernment  will  essentially  aid  tiie 
scrutinizer. 


TO  EXAMINE,  SEEK,  SEARCH,  EXPLORE. 
These  words  are  here  considered  as  they  designati^ 
the  looking  upon  places  or  objects,  in  order  to  s;et 
acquainted  with  them.  To  examine  (v.  Examination) 
expresses  less  than  to  seek  and  search:  and  these  less 
than  to  explore,  which,  from  the  Latin  ex  and  ■ploru, 
signities  to  burst  forth,  whether  in  lamentation  or 
examination. 

We  examine  objects  that  are  near ;  we  seek  those 
that  are  remote  or  not  at  hand  ;  search  those  that  are 
hidden  or  out  of  sight ;  we  explnre  those  that  are  un- 
known or  very  distant.  The  painter  examines  a  land- 
scape in  order  to  take  a  sketch  of  it ; 

Compare  each  phrase,  examine  ev'ry  line. 
Weigh  ev'ry  word,  and  ev'ry  thought  reline. — Pops. 
One  friend  seeks  another  when  they  have  parted  ; 
(  have  a  venturous  fairy,  that  shall  seek 
The  squirrel's  hoard,  and  fetch  thee  thence  new  nuts. 
Shakspf.ars. 
The  botanist  searches  after  curious  plants;  the  irKjui- 
silive  traveller  (x;;/urfs  unknown  regions;  the  writei 
examines  (he  books  from  which  he  intends  to  draw 
his  authorities;    'Men  will   look  into  our  lives,  and 
examine  our  actions,  and    in(|uire  into  our  conversa- 
tions ;  by  these  they  will  judge  the  futh  and  reality 
of  our  profession.' — Tillotson.     A  person  seeks  an 
opportunity  to  etibct  a  purpose; 

Sweet  peace,  where  dost  thou  dwell ; 
I  humbly  crave 
Let  me  once  know, 
I  sought  thee  in  a  secret  cave, 
And  ask'd  if  peace  were  there. — Herbert. 
The  antiquarian  searches  every  corner  in  which  he 
hopes  to  find  a  monument  of  antiquity ; 
Not  thou,  nor  they  shall  search  the  thoughts  that  roU 
Up  in  the  close  recesses  of  my  soul. — Pope. 
The  classick  explores  the  learning  and  wisdom  of  the 
ancients ; 
Hector,  he  said,  my  courage  bids  me  meet 
This  high  achievement,  and  explore  the  fleet. — Pcre. 

TO  DISCUSS,  EXAMINE. 

Discuss,  in  Latin  diseussus,  participle  of  disrvfio, 
signifies  to  shake  asunder  or  to  separate  tlioroiisliiy  so 
as  to  see  the  whole  composition  ;  examine  has  lire  same 
signification  as  in  the  preceding  article,  because  the 
jud'.'ement  holds  the  balance  iji  examining. 

The  intellectual  operation  expressed  by  these  termn 
is  applied  to  objects  that  cannot  be  immediately  dis- 
cerned or  understood,  but  they  vary  both  in  mode  and 
decree.  J)isr.ussion  is  altogether  carried  on  by  verbal 
and  personal  communication;  examination  proceeds 
by  reading,  reflection,  and  observation  ;  we  ol'ten  exa- 
mine therefore  by  discussion,  which  is  properly  one 
mode  of  examination :  a  discussion  is  always  carried 
on  by  two  or  more  persons ;  an  examination  may  b« 
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carripd  on  by  one  only:  politicks  are  a  frequent  though 
not  always  a  pleasant  subject  of  discustion  in  social 
meetings;  'A  country  fellow  distinguislies  himself  as 
much  in  the  church-yard  as  a  citizen  does  upon  the 
change ;  the  wliole  parish  politicks  being  generally 
discuased  in  that  place  either  after  sermon  or  before 
the  bell  rings.' — Addison.  Complicated  questions  can- 
not be  too  thoroughly  ezamined ;  '  Men  follow  their 
inclinations  without  examining  whether  there  be  any 
principles  which  they  ought  to  form  for  regulating  their 
conduct.' — Blair.  Discussion  serves  for  amusement 
rather  than  for  any  solid  purpose  ;  the  cause  of  truth 
seldom  derives  any  immediate  benefit  from  it,  although 
the  minds  of  men  may  become  invigorated  by  a  col- 
lision of  sentiment:  examination  is  of  great  practical 
utility  in  the  direction  of  our  conduct :  all  decisions 
must  be  partial,  unjust,  or  imprudent,  which  are  made 
without  previous  examination. 

TO  PRy,  SCRUTINIZE,   DIVE  INTO. 

Pry  is  in  all  probability  changed  from  prove,  in  the 
sense  of  try;  scrutinize  conies  from  the  Latin  scrutor 
to  search  thoroughly  {v.  Examination)  dive  expresses 
the  physical  action  of  going  under  water  to  the  bottom, 
and  hguratively  of  searching  to  the  bottom. 

Pry  is  taken  In  the  bad  sense  of  looking  more  nar- 
rowly into  things  than  one  ought:  scrutinize  and  dive 
into  are  employed  in  the  good  sense  of  searcliing  things 
to  the  bottom. 

A  person  who  pries  looks  into  that  which  does  not 
belong  to  him  ;  and  loo  narrowly  also  into  that  which 
may  belong  to  him  ;  it  is  the  consequence  of  a  too 
eager  curiosity  or  a  busy,  meddling  temper  ;  a  person 
who  scrutinizes  looks  into  that  which  is  intentionally 
concealed  from  him  ;  it  is  an  act  of  duty  flowing  out 
of  his  office:  a  person  who  dives  penetrates  into  that 
which  lies  hidden  very  deep;  he  is  impelled  to  this 
action  by  the  thirst  of  knowledge  and  a  laudable 
curiosity. 

A  love  of  prying  into  the  private  affairs  of  families 
makes  a  person  a  troublesome  neighbour;  'The  peace- 
able man  never  officiously  seeks  to  pry  into  the  secrets 
of  others.' — Blair.  It  is  the  business  of  the  magistrate 
to  scrutinize  into  all  matters  which  atlect  the  good 
order  of  society ;  '  He  who  enters  upon  this  scrutiny 
(into  the  depths  of  the  mind)  enters  into  a  labyrinth.' 
■ — South.  There  are  some  minds  so  imbued  with  a 
love  of  science  that  they  delight  to  dive  into  the  secrets 
of  nature ; 

In  man  the  more  we  dive,  the  more  we  see, 
Heaven's  signet  stamping  an  immoital  make. 

Young. 


CURIOUS,  INQUISITIVE,  PRYING. 

Curious,  in  French  curicux,  Latin  curiusus,  from 
cura  care,  signifying  full  of  care  ;  inquisitive,  in  Latin 
inqmsitu^,  from  inquire  to  inquire  or  search  into, 
signifies  a  disposition  to  investigate  thoroughly;  pr?^- 
ing  signifies  the  disposition  to  pry,  try,  or  sift  to  the 
bottom. 

The  disposition  to  interest  one's  self  in  matters  not 
of  immediate  concern  to  one's  self  is  the  idea  common 
to  all  these  terms.  Curiosity  is  directed  to  all  objects 
that  can  gratify  the  inclination,  taste,  or  understand- 
ing; inquisttiveness  to  such  things  only  as  satisfy  tlie 
understanding. 

The  curious  person  interests  himself  in  all  the 
works  of  nature  and  art;  he  is  curious  to  try  effects 
and  e.xamine  causes:  the  inquisitive  person  endea- 
vours to  add  to  his  store  of  knowledge.  Curiosity  em- 
ploys  every  means  which  falls  in  its  way  in  order  to 
procure  gratification;  the  curious  man  uses  his  own 
powers  or  those  of  others  to  serve  liis  purpose  ;  inqui- 
sitiveness  is  indulged  only  by  means  of  verbal  inquiry  ; 
the  inquisitive  person  collects  all  from  others.  A  tra- 
veller is  curious  who  examines  every  thing  for  him- 
self; '  Sir  Francis  Bacon  says,  some  have  been  so 
curious  as  to  remark  the  times  and  seasons,  when  the 
stroke  of  an  envious  eye  is  most  effectually  pernicious.' 
—Steele.  He  is  inquisitive  when  he  minutely  ques- 
tions others.  Inquisitiveness  is  therefore  to  curiosity 
as  a  part  to  the  whole  ;  whoever  is  curious  will  natu- 
rally be  inquisitive,  and  he  who  is  inquisitive  is  so 
from  a  species  of  curiosity ;  but  inquisitiveness  may 
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sometimes  be  taken  in  an  improper  sense  for  moral 
objects;  'Checking  our  inquisitive  solicitude  about 
what  the  Almighty  hath  concealed,  let  us  diligently 
improve  what  he  hath  made  known.' — Blair. 

Curious  and  inquisitive  may  be  both  used  in  a  bad 
sense ;  prying  is  never  used  otherwise  than  in  a  bad 
sense.  Inquisitive,  as  in  Uie  former  case,  is  a  mode 
of  curiosity,  and  prying  is  a  species  of  eager  curiosity. 
A  curious  person  takes  unallowed  means  of  learning 
that  which  he  ought  not  to  wish  to  know;  an  inquisi- 
tive person  puts  many  impertinent  and  troublesome 
questions;  a  prying  temper  is  unceasing  in  its  endea- 
vours to  get  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  others. 
Curiosity  is  a  fault  common  to  females ;  inquisitive- 
ness is  most  general  among  children  ;  a.  prying  temper 
belongs  only  to  people  of  low  character. 

A  well  disciplined  mind  checks  the  first  risings  of 
idle  curiosity:  children  should  be  taught  early  to  sup- 
press an  inquisitive  temper,  which  may  so  easily  be- 
come burdensome  to  others:  those  who  are  of  a  pry- 
ing temper  are  insensible  to  every  thing  but  the  desire 
ot^  unveiling  what  lies  hidden ;  such  a  disposition  is 
often  engendered  by  the  unlicensed  indulgence  of  curio- 
sity  in  early  life,  which  becomes  a  sort  of  passion  in 
riper  years ;  '  By  adhering  tenaciously  to  his  opinion, 
and  exhibiting  other  instances  of  a  prying  disposition. 
Lord  George  Sackville  had  rendered  himself  disa- 
greeable to  the  conimaiiderin-chief — Smollet. 


CONCEIT,  FANCY. 

Conceit  conies  ininiediately  from  the  Latin  con 
ceptus,  participle  of  concipio  to  conceive,  or  I'umi  in 
the  mind  ;  fancy,  in  French  phantnsie,  Latin  phan- 
tasia,  Greek  ^avraaia,  from  (bavriX^ut  to  make  appear, 
and  <paiv(o  to  appear. 

These  terms  equally  express  the  working  of  the 
imagination  in  its  distorted  state;  but  conceit  denotes 
a  much  greater  degree  of  distortion  ihaj^  fancy ;  what 
we  conceit  is  preposterous  ;  what  we  fancy  is  unreal, 
or  only  apparent.  Conceit  applies  only  to  internal  ob- 
jects ;  it  is  mental  in  the  operation  and  the  result ;  it  is 
a  species  of  invention  ;  '  Strong  conceit,  like  a  new 
principle,  carries  all  easily  with  it,  when  yet  above 
common  sense.' — Locke.  Fancy  is  applied  to  ex- 
ternal objects,  or  whatever  acts  on  the  senses :  nervous 
people  are  subject  to  strange  conceits;  timid  people 
fancy  they  hear  sounds,  or  see  objects  in  the  dark 
which  awaken  terror. 

Those  who  are  apt  to  conceit  oftener  conceit  that 
which  is  painful  than  otherwise; 

Some  have  been  wounded  with  conceit. 
And  died  of  mere  opinion  strait. — Butler. 
Conceiting  either  that  they  are  always  in  daiiaer  of 
dying,  or  that  all  the  world  is  their  enemy.  'There 
are  however  insane  people  who  conceit  themselves  to 
be  kinss  and  queens;  and  some  indeed  who  are  not 
called  insane,  who  conceit  themselves  very  learned 
while  they  know  nothing,  or  very  wise  and  clever, 
while  they  are  exposing  themselves  to  perpetual  ridi- 
cule for  their  folly,  or  very  handsome  while  the  world 
calls  them  plain,  or  very  peaceable  while  thev  are 
always  quarrelling  with  their  neighbours,  or  very 
humble  while  they  are  tenaciously  sticking  for  their 
own:  it  would  be  well  if  such  conceits  afforded  a 
harmless  plea.*ure  to  their  authors,  but  unfortunately 
they  only  render  them  more  offensive  and  disgusting 
than  they  would  otherwise  be. 

Ttiose  who  are  apt  to  fancy,  never  fancy  any  thing 
to  please  themselves ; 

Desponding  fear,  of  feeble /anc!c«  full. 
Weak  and  unmanly,  loosens  every  power. 

Thomson. 

They  fancy  that  things  are  too  long  or  too  short,  too 
thick  or  too  thin,  too  cold  or  too  hot,  with  a  thousand 
other  fancies  equally  trivial  in  their  nature;  thereby 
proving  that  the  slightest  aberration  of  the  mind  is  a 
serious  evil,  and  productive  of  evil. 

When  taken  in  reference  to  intellectual  objects,  con- 
ceit is  mostly  in  a  bad  sense  ;  '  Nothing  can  be  more 
plainly  impossible  than  for  a  man  "  to  be  profitable  to 
God,"  and  consequently  nothing  can  be  more  absurd 
than  for  a  man  to  cherish  so  irrational  a  conceit.' — 
Addison.  But  fancy  may  be  employed  in  a  good 
sense ;  '  My  friend,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  told  me 
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t'other  day,  that  he  had  heen  reading  my  paper  upon 
Westiiiiiisier  Ahiicy,  in  wliich,  says  lie,  there  are  a 
great  many  ingenious /a«cie»-.' — Addison. 


OPINIATED  OR  OPINIATIVE,  CONCEITED, 
EGOISTICAL. 

A  fondness  for  one's  opinion  hcspeaks  the  opiniated 
man  •  a  fond  conceit  of  one's  self  bespeaks  the  con- 
ceited man  :  a  fond  attachment  to  one's  self  bespeaks 
the  egoistical  man  :  a  liking  for  one's  self  or  one's  own 
i.s  evidently  the  common  idea  that  runs  through  these 
terms  ;  they  differ  in  the  mode  and  in  the  object. 

.An  opiniated  man  is  not  only  fond  of  his  own 
opinion,  but  full  of  his  own  opinion  ;  he  lias  an  opinion 
on  every  thing,  which  is  the  best  possible  opinion,  and 
is  delivered  therefore  freely  to  every  one,  that  they 
may  profit  in  forming  their  own  opinions  ;  '  Down 
was  he  cast  from  all  his  greatness,  as  it  is  pity  but  all 
such  politick  opiniators  should.' — Sooth.  A  conceited 
man  has  a  conceit  or  an  idle,  fond  opinion  of  his  own 
talent ;  it  is  not  only  high  in  competition  with  others, 
but  it  is  so  high  as  to  be  set  above  othere.  The  con- 
ceited man  does  not  want  to  follow  the  ordinary  means 
of  acquiring  knowledge:  his  conceit  suggests  to  him 
that  his  talent  will  supply  labour,  application,  reading 
and  study,  and  every  other  contrivance  which  men 
have  commonly  employed  for  their  improvement ;  he 
sees  by  intuition  what  another  learns  by  experience 
and  observation;  he  knows  in  a  day  what  others  want 
years  to  acquire  ;  he  learns  of  himself  what  others  are 
contented  to  get  by  means  of  instruction  ;  'No  great 
measure  at  a  very  dilRcult  crisis  can  be  pursued  which 
is  not  attended  with  some  mischief;  none  but  conceited 
pretenders  in  publick  business  hold  any  other  lan- 
guage.'— UuRKE  The  egoistical  man  makes  himself 
the  darling  theme  of  his  own  contemplation  ;  he  ad- 
mires and  loves  himself  to  that  degree  that  he  can  talk 
and  think  of  nothing  else  ;  his  children,  his  house,  his 
garden,  his  rooms,  and  the  like,  are  the  incessant 
theme  of  his  conversation,  and  become  invaluable 
fVoru  the  mere  circumstance  of  belonging  to  him  ; 
'  To  show  their  particular  aversion  to  speaking  in  the 
first  person,  the  gentlemen  of  Port  Royal  branded 
this  form  of  writing  with  the  name  of  egotism.' — 
Addisov. 

An  opiniated  man  is  the  most  unfit  for  conversa- 
tion, which  only  afl()rds  pleasure  by  an  alternate  and 
equable  communication  of  sentiment.  A  conceited 
man  is  the.most  unfit  for  co-operation,  where  a  junc- 
tion of  talent  and  elfort  is  essential  to  bring  things  to 
a  conchisiou  ;  an  egoistical  man  is  the  most  unfit  to 
be  a  companion  or  friend,  for  he  does  not  know  how 
to  value  or  like  any  thing  out  of  himself. 


SELF-WILL,  SELF-CONCEIT,  SELF- 
SUFFICIENCY. 
Stlf-will  signifies  the  will  in  one's  self:  self-conceit, 
conceit  of  one's  self:  self-sufficiency,  sufficiency  in 
one's  self.  As  characterisiicks  they  come  very  near 
to  each  other,  but  that  depravity  of  the  will  which 
refuses  to  submit  to  any  control  either  within  or  with- 
out is  born  with  a  person,  and  is  among  the  earliest 
Indications  of  character;  in  some  it  is  less  predomi 
■lant  than  in  others,  but  if  not  early  checked,  it  is 
that  defect  in  our  natures  which  will  always  prevail  ; 
tcif  rojireit  is  a  vicious  habit  of  the  mind  which  is 
superinduced  on  the  original  character ;  it  is  that 
which  determines  in  matters  of  judgement ;  a  self- 
willed  person  thinks  nothing  of  right  or  wrong:  what- 
ever the  impulse  of  the  nu)nient  suggests,  is  the  motive 
to  action ; 

To  wilful  men 
The  injuries  that  they  themselves  procur'd. 
Must  be  their  schoolmasters. — Shakspkark. 

The  self-conceited  person  is  always  much  concerned 
about  right  and  wrons,  but  it  is  only  that  which  he 
conceives  to  be  right  and  wrong;  'Nothing  so  hauehty 
and  assuming  as  ignorance,  where  self-conceit  bids  it 
set  up  for  infallible.' — South.  Self-sufficiency  is  a 
species  of  self-conceit  applied  to  action  :  as  a  self  con- 
ceited person  thinks  of  no  opinicui  hut  iiis  own  ;  a  self- 
tvfficicnt  person  refuses  the  assistance  of  every  one  in 
whatever  he  is  called  upon  to  do  ; 


There  safe  in  self-sufficient  impudence 

Without  experience,  honesty,  or  sense,  <? 

Unknowing  in  her  interest,  trade,  ot  laws, 

He  vainly  undertakes  his  country's  cause.— Jbnybs- 

PRIDE,  VANITY,  CONCEIT. 

Pride  is  in  all  probability  connected  with  the  wed 
parade,  and  the  German  pracht  show  or  splendour, 
as  it  signifies  that  high-fiown  temper  in  a  man  which 
makes  him  paint  to  liimself  every  thing  in  himself  as 
beautiful  or  splendid ;  vanity,  in  Latin  vanitas,  from 
vain  and  vanus,  is  compounded  of  ve  or  valUc  and 
inanis,  signifying  exceeding  emptiness  ;  conceit  signi- 
fies the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article  (v.  Conceit, 
Fancy). 

The  valuing  of  one's  self  on  the  possession  of  any 
property  is  the  idea  common  to  these  terms,  but  thej 
differ  either  in  regard  to  the  object  or  the  manner  of 
the  action.  Pride  is  the  term  of  most  extensive  impor 
and  application,  and  comprehends  in  its  significaiior 
imt  only  that  of  the  other  two  terms,  but  likevi'ise  ideas 
peculiar  to  itself. 

Pride  is  applicable  to  every  object,  good  or  bad. 
high  or  low,  small  or  great ;  vanity  is  ap|)licable  only 
to  small  objects  :  pride  is  therefore  good  or  bad  ;  vanity 
is  always  bad,  it  is  always  emptiness  or  nothingness. 
A  man  is  proud  w'lio  values  himself  on  the  possession 
of  his  literary  or  scientifick  talent,  on  his  wealth,  on  his 
rank,  on  his  power,  on  his  acquirements,  or  his  supe- 
riority over  his  competiU)ts ;  he  is  vain  of  his  persim, 
his  dre.as,  his  walk,  or  any  thing  that  is  frivolous. 
Pride  is  the  inherent  quality  in  man  ;  and  while  it 
rests  on  noble  objects,  it  is  his  noblest  characteristick  ; 
vanity  is  the  distortitm  of  one's  nature  flowing  from  a 
vicious  constitution  or  education  :  pride  shows  itself 
variously  according  to  the  nature  of  the  object  on 
which  it  is  fixed  ;  a  noble  pride  seeks  to  di.-play  itself 
in  all  that  can  command  the  respect  or  admiration  of 
mankind  ;  the  pride  of  wealth,  of  power,  or  of  other 
adventitious  properties,  comnionly  displays  itself  in  an 
unsf^enily  deportment  towards  others  ;  vanity  shows 
itself  only  by  its  eagerness  to  catch  the  notice  of  otlieis. 
'  Vanity  makes  men  ridiculous,  pride  odious,  and  am- 
bition terrible. — Stkelk. 

'Tis  an  old  maxim  in  the  schools, 

That  vanity 's  the  food  of  fools. — Swin'. 

Pride  (says  Blair)  makes  us  esteem  ourselves:  vanity 
makes  us  desire  the  esteem  of  others.  But  if  pride  is, 
as  I  have  before  observed,  self-esieem,  or,  which  i- 
nearly  the  same  thing,  self-valuation,  it  cannot  properly 
be  said  to  make  us  esteem  ourselves.  Of  vanity  I  have 
already  said  that  it  makes  us  anxious  for  the  notice  and 
ap(ilauso  of  others  ;  but  I  cannot  with  Dr.  Blair  say 
that  it  makes  us  desire  the  esteem  of  others,  because 
esU'em  is  too  substantial  a  quality  to  be  sought  for  hy 
Ihevain.  Besides,  that  which  Dr.  Blair  seems  loassj;;!! 
as  a  leading  and  characteristick  ground  of  distinction 
between  pride  and  vanity  is  only  an  incidental  pro- 
perty. A  man  is  said  to  be  vain  of  liis  clothes,  if  he 
gives  indications  that  he  values  himself  upon  them  as  a 
ground  of  distinction  ;  although  he  should  not  expressly 
seek  to  display  himself  toothers. 

Conceit  is  that  species  of  self-valuation  that  respects 
one's  talents  only  ;  it  is  so  far  therefore  closely  allied  to 
pride  ;  hut  a  man  is  said  to  ue  pioud  of  tliat  which  he 
really  has,  but  to  be  conceited  of  that  which  he  really 
has  not:  a  man  may  be  proud  to  an  excess,  of  merits 
which  he  actually  possesses;  but  when  he  is  conceited 
his  merits  are  all  in  hisown  conceit ;  the  latter  is  thciie- 
fore  obviously  founded  on  falsehood  altogether ;  '  The 
self-conceit  of  the  young  is  the  great  source  of  those 
dangers  to  which  they  ate  exposed.' — Dlaik. 

PRIDE.  HAUGHTINESS,  LOFTINESS, 
DIGNITY. 

Pride  is  here  employed  principally  as  respects  tlie 
temper  of  the  mind ;  the  other  terms  are  employed 
either  as  respects  the  sentiment  of  the  mind,  or  the  ex 
ternal  behaviour. 

Priile  is  here  as  before  (v.  Pride}  a  generick  term: 
haughtiness,  or  the  spirit  of  being  haughty  or  higli 
spirited  («.  Naughty) ;  loftiness,  or  the  spirit  of  being 
lifted  up  ;  and  dignity,  or  the  sense  of  worth  or  value, 
are  but  modes  ot  pride.  Pride,  inasmuch  tis  it  consist* 
purely  of  self-esteem,  is  a  positive  sentiment  which  one 
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may  entertain  independently  of  other  persons :  it  lies  in 
the  inmost  recesses  of  the  iiuuian  lieart,  and  mingles 
itself  insensibly  with  our  aliections  and  passions ;  it 
IS  our  companion  by  night  and  by  day  ;  in  publick  or  in 
private ;  it  goes  with  a  man  wherever  he  goes,  and 
stays  with  him  where  he  stays;  it  is  a  never-failing 
gourceof  satisfaction  and  self-complacency  under  every 
circumstance  and  in  every  situation  of  human  life. 
Haughtiness  is  that  mode  of  pride  which  springs  out 
of  one's  comparison  of  one's  self  with  others:  the 
haughty  man  dwells  on  the  inferiority  of  others ;  the 
proud  man  in  the  strict  sense  dwells  on  his  own  per- 
fections. Loftiness  is  a  mode  of  pride  which  raises 
the  spirit  above  objects  supposed  to  be  inferiour;  it  does 
not  set  a  man  so  much  above  others  as  above  himself, 
or  that  which  concerns  himself.  Dignity  is  a  mode  of 
pride  which  e.xalts  the  whole  man,  it  is  the  entire  con- 
sciousness of  what  is  becoming  himself  and  due  to 
himself. 

Pride  assumes  such  a  variety  of  shapes,  and  puts  on 
such  an  intinity  of  disguises,  that  it  is  not  easy  always 
to  recognise  it  at  the  Hrst  glance  ;  but  an  insight  into 
human  nature  will  surtice  to  convince  us  that  it  is  the 
spring  of  all  human  actions.  Whether  we  see  a  man 
professing  humility  and  self-abasement,  or  a  singular 
degree  of  self-debasement,  or  any  degree  of  self-e.xalta- 
tion,  we  may  rest  assured  that  his  own  pride  or  con- 
scious self-importance  is  not  wounded  by  any  such 
measures ;  but  that  in  all  cases  he  is  equally  stimulated 
with  the  desire  of  giving  himself  in  the  eyes  of  others 
that  degree  of  importance  to  which  in  his  own  eyes  he 
is  entitled  ;  '  Every  demonstration  of  an  implacable 
rancour  and  an  untameablc  pride  were  the  only  en- 
couragements we  received  (from  the  regicides)  to  the 
renewal  of  our  supplications.' — Burke.  Haughtiness 
is  an  unbending  species  or  mode  of  pride  which  does 
iiot  stoop  to  any  artifices  to  obtain  gratification  ;  but 
compels  others  to  give  it  what  it  fancies  to  be  its  due ; 
'  Provoked  by  Edward's  haughtiness,  even  the  passive 
Baliol  began  to  mutiny.' — Robertson.  Loftiness  &nA 
dignity  are  equally  remote  from  any  subtle  pliancy,  but 
Ihey  are  in  no  less  degree  e.xempt  from  the  unamiable 
characteristick  of  haughtiness  which  makes  a  man 
bear  with  oppressive  sway  upon  others.  A  lofty  spirit 
and  arf(>7HYy  of  character  preserve  a  man  from  yielding 
to  the  contamination  of  outward  objects,  but  leave  his 
judgement  and  feelmi  entirely  free  and  unbiassed  with 
respect  to  others  ;  'Waller  describes  Sacharissa  as  a 
predominating  beauty  of  lofty  charms  and  imperious 
influence.' — Johnson.  '  As  soon  as  Ahnagro  knew  his 
fate  to  be  inevitable,  he  met  it  with  the  dignity  and  for- 
titude of  a  veteran.' — Robertson. 

As  respects  the  external  behaviour,  a  haughty  car- 
riage is  mostly  unbecoming ;  a  lofty  tone  is  mostly 
justifiable,  particularly  as  circumstances  may  require; 
and  a  dignified  air  is  without  qu&liticalion  becoming  the 
man  who  possesses  real  dignity. 

HAUGHTINESS,  DISDAIN,  ARROGANCE. 

Haughtiness  is  the  abstract  quality  of  haughty,  as  in 
the  preceding  article ;  disdain  from  the  French  de- 
daigner,  or  the  privative  de  and  dignus  worthy,  sig- 
nifies thiidving  a  thing  to  be  worthless ;  arrogance,  from 
arrogate,  or  the  Latin  ar  or  ad  rogo  to  ask,  signifies 
claiming  or  taking  to  one's  self. 

Haughtiness  (says  Dr.  Blair)  is  founded  on  the  high 
opinion  we  entertain  of  ourselves;  disdain,  on  the  low 
opinion  we  have  of  others  ;  arrogance  is  the  result  of 
both,  but  if  any  thing,  more  of  the  former  than  the 
latter.  Haughtiness  and  disdain  are  properly  senti- 
ments of  the  mind,  and  arrogance  a  mode  of  acting 
resulting  from  a  sctte  of  mind  ;  there  may  therefore 
be  haughtiness  and  disdain  which  have  not  betrayed 
themselves  by  any  visible  action ;  but  the  sentiment  of 
arrogance  is  always  accompanied  by  its  corresponding 
action  :  the  haughty  man  is  known  by  the  air  of  sujie- 
riority  which  he  assumes;  the  disdainful  man  by  the 
contempt  which  he  shows  to  others :  the  arrogant  man 
by  his  lofty  pretensions. 

Haughtiness  and  arrogance  are  both  vicious:  they 
are  built  upon  a  false  idea  of  ourselves ;  '  The  same 
haughtiness  that  prompts  the  act  of  injustice  will  more 
strongly  incite  its  justification.' — Johnson.  'Turbu- 
lent, discontented  men  of  quality,  in  proportion  as  they 
are  pntf-d  up  with  personal  pride  and  arrogance, 
icenerally  despise  their  own  order.' — Burke.    Disdain 


may  be  justifiable  when  provoked  by  what  is  infamous; 

a  lady  must  treat  with  disdain  the  person  who  insults 

her  honour ;  but  otherwise  it  is  a  highly  unbecoming 

sentiment; 

Didst  thou  not  think  such  vengeance  must  await 

The  wretch  that,  with  his  crimes  all  fresh  about  him, 

Rushes,  irreverent,  unprepar'd,  uncall'd, 

Into  his  Maker's  presence,  throwing  back 

With  insolent  disdain  his  choicest  gift  1 — Porteus. 

HAUGHTY,  HIGH,  HIGH-MINDED. 

Haughty,  contracted  from  high-hearty,  in  Dutch 
hnogharty,  signifies  literally  high  spirited,  and  like  tlie 
woid  high,  is  derived  through  the  medium  of  the 
Northern  languages,  from  the  Hebrew  JJX  to  be  high. 

Haughty  characterizes  mostly  the  outward  beha- 
viour ;  high  respects  both  the  external  behaviour,  and 
the  internal  sentiment;  high-minded  marks  the  senti- 
inent  oidy,  or  the  state  of  the  mind. 

With  regard  to  the  outward  behaviour,  haughty  is  a 
stronger  term  than  high  .  a  haughty  carriage  bespeaks 
not  only  a  high  opinion  of  one's  self,  but  a  strong  mix- 
ture of  contempt  for  others:  a  high  carriage  denotes 
simply  a  high  opinion  of  one's  self:  haughtiness  is 
therefore  always  offensive,  as  it  is  burdensome  to 
others  ;  but  height  may  sometimes  he  laudable  in  as 
much  as  it  is  justice  to  one's  self:  one  can  never  give  a 
command  in  a  haughty  tone  without  making  others 
feel  their  inferioiity  in  a  painful  degree;  we  may  some- 
times assume  a  hightone  in  order  to  shelter  ourselves 
from  insult. 

With  regard  to  the  sentiment  of  the  mind,  high  de- 
notes either  a  particular  or  an  habitual  state;  high- 
minded  is  most  commonly  understood  to  designate  an 
habitual  state ;  the  former  may  be  either  good  or  bad 
according  to  circumstances ;  the  latter  is  expressly  in- 
consistent with  Christian  humility.  He  is  high  whom 
virtue  ennobles;  liis  Ae/jjA^  is  independent  of  adventi- 
tious circumstances,  it  becomes  the  poor  as  well  as  the 
rich;  he  is  properly  high  who  is  set  above  any  mean 
condescension;  high-mindedness,  on  the  contrary,  in- 
cludes in  it  a  self-complacency  that  rests  upon  one's 
personal  and  incidental  advantages  rather  than  upon 
what  is  worthy  of  ourselves  as  rational  agents.  Supe 
riours  are  apt  to  indulge  a  haughty  temper  which  docs 
but  e.xcite  the  scorn  and  iiatred  of  those  who  are  com 
pelled  to  endure  it ; 

Let  gifts  be  to  the  mighty  queen  design'd, 
And  mollify  with  pray'rs  her  haughty  mind. 

Dryden 
A  high  spirit  is  not  always  .serviceable  to  one  in  depen 
dent  circumstances;  but  when  regulated  by  discretion, 
it  enhances  the  value  of  a  man's  character;  'Who 
knows  whether  indignation  may  not  succeed  toterrour, 
and  the  revival  of  high  sentiments,  spurning  away  the 
illusion  of  safety  purchased  at  the  expense  of  glory, 
may  not  drive  us  to  a  generous  despair.' — Burke.  No 
one  can  be  high-minded  without  thinking  better  of 
himself,  and  worse  of  others,  than  he  ought  to  think  ; 
'The  wise  will  determine  iVom  the  gravity  of  the  case; 
the  irritable,  from  sensibility  to  oppression  ;  the  high- 
minded  from  disdain  and  indignation  at  abusive  power 
in  unworthy  hands. — Burke. 


TO  CONTEMN,  DESPISE,  SCORN,  DISDAIN. 

Contemn,  in  Latin  contcmno,  compounded  of  con  and 
temno,  is  probably  changed  from  tamino,  and  is  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  XIDtD  '"  pollute  or  render  worthless, 
which  is  the  cause  of  contempt ;  despise,  in  Latin 
rfe.*;)((-io,  compound  of  de  and  specie,  signifies  to  look 
down  upfin,  which  is  a  strong  mark  of  contempt ;  scorn, 
varied  from  our  word  shorn,  signifies  stripped  of  all 
honours  and  exposed  to  derision,  which  situation  is  the 
cause  of  srorn  ;  disdain  has  the  same  signification  as 
in  the  preceding  article. 

The  above  elucidations  sufficiently  evince  the  feelinj 
towards  others  wliich  gives  birth  to  all  these  actions. 
But  the  feeling  of  con<t77i/ii  is  not  quite  so  strong  as  that 
of  despising,  nor  that  of  despising  so  strong  as  those 
of  scorning  and  disdaining;  the  latter  of  which  ex- 
presses the  strongest  sentiment  of  all.  Persons  are 
contemneii  for  their  moral  qualities;  they  are  despised 
oil  account   of  their   outward  circumstances,  their 
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characters,  or  their  endowments.  Superiours  may  be 
contemned;  inferiours  only,  real  or  supposed,  are  dv- 
spised. 

Contempt,  as  applied  to  persons,  is  not  incompatible 
with  a  Christian  temper  when  justly  provoked  by  their 
character;  but  despising  is  distinctly  forbidden  and 
seldom  warranted.  Yet  it  is  not  so  much  our  business 
to  contemn  others  as  to  contemn  that  which  is  con- 
temptible;  but  we  are  not  equally  at  liberty  to  despise 
the  person,  or  any  thing  belonging  to  the  person,  of 
another.  Whatever  springs  from  the  free  will  of  an 
oilier  may  be  a  subject  of  contempt ;  but  the  casualties 
of  fortune  or  the  gifts  of  Providence,  which  are  alike 
independent  of  personal  merit,  should  never  e.xpose  a 
person  to  be  despised.  We  may,  however,  contemn  a 
person  for  his  unpotent  malice,  or  despise  him  for  his 
meanness. 

Persons  are  not  scorned  or  disdained,  but  they  may 
be  treated  with  scorn  or  disdain ;  they  are  both  impro- 
per expressions  of  contempt  or  despite  ;  scorn  marks 
the  sentiment  of  a  little,  vain  mind;  disdain  of  a 
hauijhty  and  perverted  mind.  A  beautiful  woman 
looks  with  scorn  on  her  whom  she  despises  for  the 
want  of  this  natural  gift.  The  wealthy  nian  treats 
with  disdain  him  whom  he  despises  for  his  poverty. 
There  i^nothing  excites  the  contempt  of  mankind  so 
powerfully  as  a  iiiixtureof  pride  and  meanness ;  '  Con- 
tempt and  derision  are  hard  words;  but  in  what  man- 
ner can  one  give  advice  to  a  youth  in  the  pursuit  and 
possession  of  sensual  pleasures,  or  aHiird  pity  to  an  old 
man  in  the  impotence  and  desire  of  enjoying  them.' — 
Steelk.  a  moment's  rertectioii  will  teach  ns  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  despising  another  for  that  to  which 
by  the  will  of  Providence  we  may  the  ne.xt  moment  be 
exposed  ourselves;  'It  is  seldom  that  the  great  or  the 
wise  suspect  thiH  they  are  cheated  and  dispised:— 
JoHssos.  There  are  silly  persons  who  will  scorn  to 
be  seen  in  the  company  of  such  as  have  not  an  equal 
share  of  finery 

Infamous  wretch ! 

So  much  below  my  scorn,  I  dare  not  kill  thee. 

Dryden. 

And  there  are  weak  upstarts  of  fortune,  who  disdain 
to  look  at  those  who  cannot  measure  purses  with  them- 
selves ; 

Yet  not  for  those, 
For  what  the  potent  victor  in  his  rage 
Can  else  inflict,  do  I  repent  or  change. 
Though  chang'd  in  outward  lustre,  that  fix'd  mind 
And  high  disdain  from  sense  of  injur'd  merit. 

Milton. 

In  speaking  of  things  independently  of  others,  or  as 
immediately  connected  with  ourselves,  all  these  terms 
may  be  sometimes  employed  in  a  good  or  an  indifferent 
tense. 

When  we  contemn  a  mean  action,  and  scorn  to  con- 
ceal by  falsehood  what  we  are  called  upon  to  acknow- 
ledge, we  act  the  part  of  the  gentleman  as  well  as  the 
Christian  ;  '  A  man  of  spirit  should  contemn  the  praise 
of  the  ignorant.' — Steele.  And  it  is  i;iconsistent 
with  our  infirm  and  dependent  condition,  that  we 
should  feel  inclined  to  despise  any  thing  that  falls  in 
our  way  ; 

Thrice  happy  they,  beneath  their  northern  skies. 
Who  that  worst  fear,  the  fear  of  death,  despise  ; 
Provoke  approaching  fate,  and  bravely  scorn 
To  spare  that  life  which  must  so  soon  return. 

ROWE. 

Much  less  are  we  at  liberty  to  disdain  to  do  any  thing 
which  our  station  requires;  '  It  is  in  some  sort  owing 
to  the  oonnty  of  Providence  that  disdaining  a  cheap 
and  vulgar  happiness,  they  frame  to  themselves  imagi- 
nary goods,  in  which  there  Is  nothing  can  raise  desire 
but  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  them.' — Berkeley.  We 
ought  to  think  nothing  unworthy  of  us,  nothing  de- 
grading to  us,  but  that  which  is  inconsistent  with  the 
will  of  God  :  there  are,  however,  too  many  who  afti-ct 
to  despise  small  favours  as  not  reaching  their  fancied 
deserts,  and  others  who  disdain  to  receive  any  favour 
at  all,  from  mistaken  ideas  of  dependence  and  obliga- 
tion ; 

Virtue  disdains  to  lend  an  ear 

To  the  mad  people's  sense  of  right.— Francti. 


CONTEMPTIBLE.  CON'TEMrTUOUS. 

These  terms  are  very  frequently,  thoi>gh  very  erro 
neously,  conlbunded  in  common  discourse. 

Contemptible  is  applied  to  the  thing  deserving  con- 
tempt ;  Contemptuous  to  that  which  is  expressive  of 
contempt.  Persons,  or  what  is  done  by  persons,  may 
be  either  contemptible  or  contemptuous ;  but  a  thing  is 
only  contemptible. 

A  production  is  contemptible ;  a  sneer  or  look  is  con- 
temptuous;  'Silence,  or  a  negligent  inditTerence,  pro- 
ceeds from  anger  mixed  with  scorn,  that  shows  an- 
other to  be  thought  by  you  too  contemptible  to  be  re- 
garded.'—-Addison.  '  My  sister's  principles  in  many 
particulars  differ;  but  there  has  been  always  such  a 
harmony  between  us  that  she  seldom  smiles  upon  those 
who  have  suffered  me  to  pass  with  a  conUmptuous 
negligence.'— Hawkksworth. 

CONTEMPTIBLE,  DESPICABLE,  PITIFUL. 

Contemptible  is  not  so  strong  as  despicable  or  pitiful. 

A  person  niav  be  contemptible  for  his  vanity  or  weak 
ness ;  but  he  is'  despicable  for  his  servility  and  base- 
ness of  character  ;  he  is  pitiful  for  his  want  of  man- 
liness and  becoming  spirit.  A  lie  is  at  all  times  con- 
temptible ;  it  is  despicable  when  it  is  told  for  purposes 
of  gain  or  private  interest;  it  is  pitiful  when  accom 
panied  with  indications  of  unmanly  fear.  It  is  con 
temptibU  to  take  credit  to  one's  self  for  the  good  action 
one  has  not  performed  ;  '  Were  every  man  persuaded 
from  how  mean  and  low  a  principle  this  passion  (for 
flattery)  is  derived,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the 
person  who  sliould  attempt  to  gratify  it  would  then  be 
as  contemptible  as  he  is  now  successful.'— Steele.  It 
U  despicable  U-i  charge  another  with  the  faults  which 
we  ourselves  have  committed  ;  '  To  put  on  an  artful 
part  to  obtain  no  other  but  an  unjust  praise  fiom  the 
undiscerning  is  of  all  endeavours  the  most  despicable.' 
— Steele.  It  is  pitiful  to  offend  others,  and  then 
attempt  to  screen  ourselves  from  their  resentment 
under  anv  shelter  which  offers  ;  '  There  is  something 
pitifully' mean  in  the  inverted  ambition  of  that  man 
who  can  hope  for  annihilation,  and  please  himself  to 
think  that  Ins  whole  fabrick  shall  crumble  into  dust.' — 
Steele.  It  is  contemptible  for  a  man  in  a  siiperiour 
station  to  borrow  of  his  inferiours ;  it  is  despicable  in 
him  to  forfeit  his  word ;  it  is  pitiful  in  him  to  attempt 
to  conceal  aught  by  artifice. 

CONTEMPTUOUS,  SCORNFUL,  DISDAINFUL. 

These  epithets  rise  in  sense  by  a  regular  gradation. 

Contemptuous  is  general,  and  applied  to  whatever 
can  express  contempt :  scornful  and  disdainful  are 
particular ;  they  apply  only  to  outward  marks;  one  is 
contemptuous  who  is  scornful  or  disdainful,  but  not 
vice  versa. 

Words,  actions,  and  looks  are  contemptuous  ;  looks, 
sneers,  and  gestures  are  scornful  and  disdainful. 

Contemptuous  expressions  are  always  unjustifiable: 
whatever  may  be  the  contempt  which  a  person's  con- 
duct deserves,  it  is  unbecoming  in  anoliier  to  give  him 
any  indications  of  the  sentiment  he  feels.  Scornful 
anil  disdainful  smiles  are  resorted  to  by  the  weakest  or 
the  worst  of  mankind ;  '  Prior  never  sacrifices  accuracy 
to  haste,  nor  indulges  himself  in  contemptuous  negli- 
gence or  impatient  idleness.' — Johnson.  'As  so(in  aa 
Mavia  began  to  look  round,  and  saw  the  vagabond 
Mirlillo  who  had  so  long  absented  himself  tVom  her 
circle,  she  looked  up<in  him  with  that  glance  which 
in  the  language  of  oglers  is  called  the  scornful'- 
Steele. 

In  vain  he  thus  attempts  her  mind  to  move. 

With  tears  and  prayers  and  late  repenting  love  ; 

Disdainfully  she  looked,  then  turning  round. 

She  lix'd  her  eyes  unmov'd  upon  the  ground. 

Drydbm 


TO  LAUGH  AT,  RIDICULE. 

Laugh,  through  the  medium  of  the  Saxon  hlahan. 
old  German  lahan,  Greek  yfXdui,  comes  from  the  He 
brew  pnX  with  no  variation  in  the  meaning  ;  Tidi- 
ciile.  from  Latin  rideo,  has  the  same  original  meaning 
Both  thi'se  verbs  are  used  here  in  the  impropi-r  snnse 
for  laughter,  blended  with  more  or  less  of  contempt; 
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but  tlie  former  displays  itself  by  the  natural  expression 
o(  laughter ;  the  latter  shows  itself  by  a  verbal  ex- 
pression :  the  former  is  produced  by  a  feelinj;  of  mirth, 
an  observing  the  real  or  sup()Osi'd  weakness  of  an- 
other; the  latter  is  produced  by  a  strong  sense  of  tiie 
ab.-urd  or  irrational  in  another:  the  former  is  more  im- 
nitdiately  directed  to  the  person  who  has  excited  the 
leiiiiisr ;  the  latter  is  more  commonly  produced  by  the 
IJiin;.' than  by  pers(ms.  We  laugh  at  a  person  to  his 
face;  but  we  ridicule  his  notions  by  writing  or  in  the 
course  of  conversation  ;  we  laugh  at  the  individual ; 
we  ridicule  that  wliich  is  maintained  by  one  or  many. 
It  is  better  to  laugh  at  the  lears  of  a  child  than  to 
attempt  to  restrain  them  by  violence,  but  it  is  still  belter 
to  overajine  them  if  possible  by  the  force  of  reason  ; 
'  Men  /ri«D-A  at  one  anotlier's  cost.' — Swift.  Ridicule 
is  not  the  test  of  truth  ;  he  therefore  who  attempts  to 
misuse  it  against  the  cause  of  truth,  will  bring  upon 
liiuiself  the  contempt  of  all  mankind  ;  but  folly  can  be 
assailed  with  no  weapon  so  eliectual  as  ridicule ; 
'  1(  is  easy  tiir  a  man  who  sits  idle  at  home  and  has  no- 
body to  please  but  himself,  to  ridicule  or  censure  the 
coMirnon  practices  of  mankind.' — Johnson.  The  phi- 
losopher Deniocritus  preferred  to  laugh  at  the  follies  of 
men,  rather  than  weep  for  them  like  Heraclitus;  inti- 
dels  have  always  employed  ridicule  against  Chris- 
tianity, by  which  they  have  betrayed  not  only  their 
want  of  argument,  but  their  personal  depravity  in 
laughing  where  they  ought  to  be  most  serious. 


LAUGH.\BLE.   LUDICROUS,    RIDICULOUS, 
COMICAL,  OR  COMICK,  DROLL. 

Laughable  signifies  exciting  or  tit  to  excite /au^-Ater; 
ludicrous,  in  Latin  ludicer  or  ludici^s,  tiom  ludus  & 
g^nie,  siciiifies  causing  game  or  sport;  ridiculous  ex- 
citing or  tit  to  excite  ridicule ;  comical,  or  comick,  in 
Latin  comicus,  from  the  Greek  Kianuicia  comedy,  and 
ic(i/ji7  a  village,  because  comedies  were  first  performed 
in  villages,  signifies  afler  the  manner  of  comedy  ; 
droll,  in  French  drile,  is  doubtless  connected  with  the 
German  rolle  a  part,  in  the  phrase  tine  rolle  spielen  to 
play  a  trick  or  perform  a  part. 

Either  the  direct  action  of  laughter  or  a  correspond- 
ing sentiment  is  included  in  the  signification  of  all 
these  terms :  they  differ  principally  in  the  cause  which 
produces  the  feeling ;  the  laughable  consists  of  objects 
in  general  whether  personal  or  otherwise ;  the  ludi- 
crous and  ridiculous  have  more  or  less  reference  to 
tiiat  which  is  personal.  What  is  laughable  may  excite 
simple  merriment  independently  of  all  personal  refer- 
ence, unless  we  admit  what  Mr.  Hobbes,  and  alter 
him  Addison,  have  maintained  of  all  laughter,  that  it 
springs  from  pride.  But  without  entering  into  this 
nice  question,  I  am  inclined  to  distinguish  between  the 
laughable  which  arises  from  the  refieclion  of  what  is 
to  our  own  advantage  or  pleasure,  and  that  which 
arises  from  reflecting  on  what  is  to  the  disadvantage  of 
another.  The  drcll  tricks  of  a  monkey,  or  the  hu- 
morous stories  of  wit,  are  laughable  from  the  nature 
of  the  things  themselves;  without  any  apparent  allu- 
sion, however  remote,  to  any  individual  but  the  one 
whose  senses  or  mind  is  gratified  ; 

They'll  not  show  their  teetli  in  way  of  smile, 

Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable. 

Shakspeare. 
The  ludicrous  and  ridiculous  are  however  species  of 
the  laughable  which  arise  altogether  from  retiecting 
en  that  which  is  to  the  disadvantage  of  another.  The 
ludicrous  lies  mostly  in  the  outward  circumstances  of 
the  individual,  or  such  as  are  exposed  to  view  and 
serve  as  a  sfiow  ;  'The  action  of  the  theatre,  though 
modem  states  esteem  it  but  ludicrous  unless  it  be  sati- 
rical and  biting,  was  carefully  watched  by  the  ancients 
that  it  might  improve  mankind  in  virtue.' — Bacon. 
The  ridiculous  applies  to  every  thing  personal,  whe- 
ther external  or  internal;  '  Infelix  paupertas  has  no- 
thing in  it  more  intolerable  than  this,  that  it  renders 
men  ridiculous.' — Soitth.  The  ludicrous  does  not 
comprehend  that  which  is  so  much  to  the  desparage- 
meiit  of  the  individual  as  the  ridiculous;  whatever 
there  is  in  ourselves  which  excites  laughter  in  others, 
i^  accompanied  in  their  minds  with  a  sense  of  our  in- 
ferioriiv:  and  consequently  the  iurficrou*  always  pro- 
d^ic's  This  feeling;  but  only  in  a  slight  degree  com 
pared  with  the  ridiculous,  wiiicii  awakens  a  positive 


sense  of  contempt.  Wlioever  is  in  a  ludicrous  situ 
ation  is,  let  it  be  in  ever  so  small  a  degree,  placed  in 
an  inferiour  station,  with  regard  to  those  by  whom  he 
IS  thus  viewed ;  but  he  who  is  rendered  ridiculous  is 
positively  degraded.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  for  a 
person  to  be  in  a  ludicrous  situation  without  any  kind 
of  moral  demerit,  or  the  slightest  depreciation  of  his 
moral  character;  since  that  which  renders  his  situation 
ludicrous  is  altogether  independent  of  himself ;  or  it 
becomes  ludicrous  only  in  the  eyes  of  incompetent 
judges.  "  Let  an  ambassador,"  says  Mr.  Pope,  "  speak 
the  best  sense  in  the  world,  and  deport  himself  in  the 
most  graceful  manner  before  a  prince,  yet  if  the  tail  of 
ills  shirt  happen,  as  I  have  known  it  happen  to  a  very 
wise  man,  to  hang  out  behind,  more  people  will  laugh 
at  that  than  attend  to  the  other."  This  is  the  ludi- 
crous. The  same  can  seldom  be  said  of  Ihe  ridiculous; 
for  as  this  springs  from  positive  moral  causes,  it  re- 
flects on  the  person  to  whom  it  attaches  in  a  less  ques- 
tionable shape,  and  produces  positive  disgrace.  Per- 
sons very  rarely  appear  ridiculous  without  being  really 
so ;  and  he  who  is  really  ridiculous  justly  excites  con- 
tempt. 

JJroll  and  comical  are  in  the  proper  sense  applied  to 
things  which  cause  laughter,  as  when  we  speak  of  a 
droll  story,  or  a  comical  incident,  or  a  comick  song ; 
A  comick  subject  loves  an  humble  verse, 
Thyestes  scorns  a  low  and  comick  style. 

Roscommon 
'  In  the  Augustine  age  itself,  notwithstanding  the  cen 
sure  of  Horace,  they  preferred  the  low  bulToonery  and 
drollery  of  Plautus  to  the  delicacy  of  Terence.' — 
Warton.  These  epithets  may  be  applied  to  the  per- 
son, but  not  so  as  to  reflect  disadvantageously  on  tha 
individual,  like  the  preceding  terms. 


TO    DERIDE,    MOCK,    RIDICULE,   RALLY, 
BANTER. 

Deride,  compounded  of  de  and  the  Latin  rideo ;  and 
ridicule,  from  ridro,  both  signify  to  laugh  at;  mock,  in 
French  moguer,  Dutch  mocken,  Greek  fnoKaw,  signifies 
likewise  to  laugh  at ;  rally  is  doubtless  connected  with 
rail,  which  is  in  all  probability  a  contraction  of  revile; 
and  banter  is  possibly  a  corruption  of  the  French 
badincr  to  jest. 

Strong  expressions  of  contempt  are  designated  by  all 
these  terms. 

Derision  and  mockery  evince  themselves  by  the  out- 
ward actions  in  general ;  ridicule  consists  more  in 
words  than  actions ;  rallying  and  bantering  almost 
entirely  in  words.  Deride  is  not  so  strong  a  term  as 
mock,  but  much  stronger  than  ridicule.  There  is 
always  a  mixture  of  hostility  in  derision  and  mockery  ; 
but  ridicule  is  frequently  unaccompanied  with  any 
personal  feeling  of  displeasure.  Deri.Hon  is  often 
deep,  not  loud ;  it  discovers  itself  in  suppressed  laughs, 
contemptuous  sneers  or  gesticulations,  and  cutting  ex- 
pressions ;  mockery  is  mostly  noisy  and  outrageous ;  it 
breaks  forth  in  insulting  buffoonery,  and  is  sometimes 
accompanied  with  personal  violence:  the  former  con- 
sists of  real  but  contemptuous  laughter:  the  latter 
often  of  affected  laughter  and  grimace.  Derision  and 
mockery  are  always  personal ;  ridiculem&y  he  directed 
to  things  as  well  as  persons.  Derision  and  mockery 
are  a  direct  attack  on  the  individual,  the  latter  still 
more  so  than  the  former ;  ridicule  is  as  often  iLsed  in 
writing  as  in  personal  intercourse. 

Derision  and  mockery  are  practised  by  persons  in 
any  station :  ridicule  is  mostly  used  by  equals.  A 
person  is  derided  and  mocked  for  that  which  is  offen- 
sive as  well  as  apparently  absurd  or  extravagant;  he 
is  ridiculed  for  what  is  apparently  ridiculous.  Our 
Saviour  was  exposed  both  to  the  derision  and  mockery 
of  his  enemies:  they  derided  him  for  what  they  dared 
to  think  his  false  pretensions  to  a  superiour  mission ; 
they  mocked  him  by  planting  a  crown  of  thorns,  and 
acting  the  farce  of  royalty  before  him. 

Derision  may  be  provoked  by  ordinary  circum- 
stances ;  mockery  by  that  which  is  extraordinary. 
When  the  prophet  Elijah  in  his  holy  zpal  mocked  the 
false  prophets  of  Baal,  or  when  the  children  mocked 
the  prophet  Elisha,  the  term  deride  would  not  have 
suited  either  for  the  occasion  or  the  action:  but  two 
people  may  deride  each  other  in  their  angry  disputes 
or  unprincipled  people  may  deride  those  whom  they 
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cannot  imitate,  or  comlpmn.  Derision  and  mockery 
are  allogellier  iiicompatiblo  with  tlie  Christian  teinptr ; 
rjdi'cu/c  is  jiislitiable  in  certain  cases,  particularly  when 
it  is  not  personal.  When  a  man  renders  himself  an 
object  of  derision,  it  does  not  follow  that  any  one  is 
justified  in  deriding  liun  ; 

Satan  beheld  their  plight, 
And  to  his  mates  thus  in  derision  call'd  : 
O  friends,  wliy  come  not  on  those  victors  proud  7 

Milton. 
Insults  are  not  the  means  for  correcting  faults .  mockery 
is  very  seldom  used  but  for  tlie  gratilication  of  a  malig- 
nant (lisposiiipn;  hence  it  is  a  strong  expression  when 
used  figuratively ; 
Impell'd  with  steps  unceasing  to  pursue 
Some  fleeting  good  that  mocks  me  with  the  view. 
Goldsmith. 
Although  ridicule  is  not  the  test  of  truth,  and  ought 
not  to  be  employed  in  the  place  of  argument,  yet  there 
are  some  follies  too  absurd  to  deserve  more  serious 
treatment ; 

Want  is  the  scorn  of  every  fiiol. 
And  wit  in  rags  is  tuni'd  to  ridicule. — Drydkm. 
Rally  and  banter,  like  derision  and  mockery,  are 
altogether  personal  acts,  in  which  application  they  are 
very  analogous  to  ridicule.  Ridicule  is  the  most  gene- 
ral term  of  the  tliree  ;  we  often  rally  and  banter  by 
ridiculing.  There  is  more  e.xposure  in  ridiculing; 
reproof  in  rallying ;  and  provocation  in  bantering.  A 
person  may  lie  ridiculed  on  account  of  his  eccentri- 
cities; he  is  rallied  for  his  defects  ;  he  is  bantered  for 
accidental  circumstances:  the  two  former  actions  are 
often  justified  by  some  substantial  reason ;  the  latter  is 
an  action  as  puerile  as  it  is  unjust,  it  is  a  contemptible 
species  of  mockery.  Self-conceit  and  e.xtravugant  fol- 
lies are  oftentimes  best  corrected  by  good-natured  ridi- 
cule: a  man  may  deserve  sometimes  to  be  raWied  for 
his  want  of  resolution;  'The  only  piece  of  pleasantry 
in  Paradise  Lost,  is  where  the  evil  spirits  are  described 
as  rallying  the  angels  upon  the  success  of  their  new 
invented  artillery.' — .\ddison.  Those  who  are  of  an 
ill-natured  turn  of  mind  will  banter  others  for  their 
misfortunes,  or  their  personal  defects,  rather  than  not 
say  something  to  their  annoyance  ;  '  As  to  your  man- 
ner of  behaving  towards  these  unhappy  young  gentle- 
men (at  College)  you  describe,  let  it  be  manly  and 
easy ;  if  they  banter  your  regularity,  order,  decency, 
and  love  of  study,  banter  in  return  their  neglect  of  it.' 
— Chatham. 

K'WrULE,  S.\TIRE,  IRONY,  SARCASM. 

Ridicule  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  arti- 
cle; satire  and  irony  have  the  same  original  meaning 
as  given  under  the  head  of  lVi.t;  sarcasvi,  from  the 
Greek  capKaafidi,  and  trap/ft'^w,  from  adp\  flesh,  signifies 
literally  to  tear  the  flesh. 

Ridicule  has  simple  laughter  in  it ;  satire  has  a  mix- 
ture of  ill-nature  or  severity  ;  the  former  is  employed 
in  matters  of  a  shameless  or  trifling  nature,  sometimes 
improperly  on  deserving  objects ;  '  Nothing  is  a  greater 
mark  of  a  degenerate  and  vicious  age  than  the  com- 
mon ridicule  which  passes  on  this  state  of  life  (mar- 
riage).'— Addison.  i<atire  is  employed  either  in  per- 
sonal or  grave  matters ;  '  A  man  resents  with  iiiore 
bitterness  a  satire  upon  his  abilities  than  his  practice.' 
— Hawkkswor TH.  Irony  is  disguised  satire ;  an 
ironist  seems  to  praise  that  which  he  really  nie;uis  to 
coniemn ;  '  When  Regan  (in  King  Lear)  counsels  him 
to  ask  her  sister  forgiveness,  he  falls  on  his  knees  and 
asks  her  with  a  striking  kind  of  irony  how  such  sup- 
plicating language  as  this  becometh  him.' — Johnson. 
Sarcflsm  is  bitter  and  personal  satire;  all  the  others 
may  be  successfully  and  properly  employed  to  expose 
folly  and  vice;  but  .sarcasm,  which  is  the  indulgence 
only  of  personal  resentment,  is  never  justifiable ;  'The 
Beverity  of  this  sarcasm  stung  me  with  intolerable 
rage.' — Hawkbs  worth. 

TO  JEST,  JOKE,  MAKE  GAME,  SPORT. 

Jest  is  in  all  probability  abridged  from  gesticulate, 
because  the  ancient  mimicks  used  nmch  gcsticulafion 
in  breaking  their  jests  on  the  company  ;  jolir,  in  Latin 
iocus,  comes  in  all  probability  from  the  Hebrew  pnV 


to  laugh  ;  to  make  game  signifies  here  to  make  the  sub 
jectof  game  or  play  ;  to  spurt  signifi-js  here  to  sport 
with,  or  convert  iiuo  a  suijject  of  amusement. 

Onejesfs  in  order  to  make  others  laugh;  o\ie  jokes 
in  order  to  please  one's  self     The  jest  is  directed  at 
the  object ;  the  joke  is  practised  witli  the  person  or  on 
the  person.     One  attempts  to  make  a  thing  iaugliable 
or  ridiculous  by  jesting  about  it,  or  treating  it  in  a 
jesting  mamwr  ;  one  attempts  to  excite  good  humoui 
in  others,  or  indulge  it  in  one's  self  by  joking  with 
them,     ./ests  are  therefore  seldom  harmless  ;  jukes  aie 
frequently  allowable.     The  most  serious  subject  may 
be  degraded  by  being  turned  into  a  jest ; 
But  those  who  aim  at  ridicule. 
Should  fix  upon  some  certain  rule. 
Which  fairly  hints  tliey  are  in  jest. — Swift. 
Melancholy  or  dejection  of  the  mind  may  be  conve 
niently  dispelled  by  a  joke; 

How  fond  are  men  of  rule  and  place, 
Who  court  it  from  the  mean  and  base. 
They  love  the  cellar's  vulgarjuAe, 
And  lose  their  hours  in  ale  aiid  smoke. — Gat. 
Court  fools  and  buffoons  used  formerly  to  break  their 
jests  upon  every  subject  by  which  they  thought  to  en- 
tertain their  emi)loyers  :  those  who  know  how  to  joke 
with  good-nature  and  discretion  may  contribute  to  tlie 
mirth   of  the  company  ;  to  maAco-arne  of  is  applicable 
only   to  persons:  to  make  a  sport  of  or  sport  with,  is 
applied  to  objects  in  general,  whether  persims  or  things  , 
both  are  employed  like  Jest  in  the  bad  sense  of  treating 
a   tiling  more  lightly  than  it  deserves ;  '  When  Sam- 
son's eyes  were  out,  of  a  public  magistrate  he  was 
made  a  public  sport.' — Sovth. 

To  jest  consists  of  words  or  corresponding  signs  ;  it 
is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  one  wiio  acts  a  jiart :  to 
joke  consists  not  only  of  words,  but  of  simple  actions, 
wliich  are  calculated  to  produce  mirth  ;  it  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  social  intercourse  of  friends  :  to  make 
game  of  consists  more  of  laughter  than  any ;  it  has 
not  the  ingenuity  of  the  jest,  nor  the  good-nature  of 
theJoAre;  it  is  the  part  of  the  fool  who  wishes  to  make 
others  appear  what  he  himself  really  is:  to  sport  with 
or  to  make  sport  of,  consists  not  only  of  simple  actions, 
but  of  conduct;  it  is  the  errour  of  a  weak  mind  that 
does  not  know  liow  to  set  a  due  value  on  any  thing, 
the  fool  sports  with  his  reputation,  when  he  risks  the 
loss  of  it  lor  a  bauble 


TO  SCOFF,  GIBE,  JEER,  SNEEK. 
Scoff  comes  from  the  Greek  aKdiTTto  to  deride  gibe 
and  jeer  are  connected  with  the  word  gabble  and  jab- 
ber, denoting  an  unseemly  mode  of  speech  ;  sneer  is 
connected  with  sneeze  and  nose,  Uie  member  by  which 
sneering  is  performed. 

Scajjing  is  a  general  term  for  expressing  contempt ; 
we  may  scoff  either  by  gibes,  jeers,  or  sneers ;  or  we 
may  scoff  by  opprobrious  language  and  contemptuous 
looks:  to  gibe,  jeer,  and  S7iee?-,  are  personal  acts  ;  the 
gibe  and  jeer  consist  of  words  addressed  to  an  indivi 
dual;  the  former  has  most  of  ill-;iature  and  reproach 
in  it ; 

Where  town  and  country  vicars  flock  in  tribes, 
Secur'd  by  numbers  from  the  laymen's  gibes. — Swift. 
The  latter  has  mote  of  ridicule  or  satire  in  it; 
Midas,  expos'd  to  all  Iheir  jeers, 
Had  lost  ills  art,  and  kept  his  ears. — Swift. 
They  are  both,  however,  applied  to  the  actions  of 
vulgar  people,  who  practise  their  coarse  jokes  on  each 
otiier ; 

Shrewd  fellows  and  such  arch  wags!     A  tribe 
That  meet  for  nothing  but  lo  gibe. — Swift. 

'  That  jeering  demeanour  is  a  quality  of  great  offence 
to  others,  and  danger  towards  a  man's  self.' — Lord 
Wentworth.  Scoff  and  sneer  are  directed  either  to 
persons  or  things  as  the  object ;  gibe  and  jeer  only 
towards  persons:  scoff  is  taken  only  in  the  proper 
sense;  sneer  derives  its  meaning  from  the  literal  act 
of  sneering :  the  .'!coffer  .speaks  lightly  of  that  whicb 
deserves  serious  attention  ; 

The  fop,  with  learning  at  defiance 
Scuffs  at  the  iiedant  and  the  science.— Gay 
The  snerrcr  speaks  either  actually  with  a  sntcr,  or  as 
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it  were  by  implication  witli  a  sneer;  'There  is  one 
sliort  passage  still  reinainiiij;  (ut'  Alexis  the  poet's) 
which  conveys  a  succr  at  Pytliajioras.' — Cumberland 
The  scoffers  at  religion  set  at  naught  all  thouiihts  of 
decorum,  tliey  openly  avow  the  little  estiuialion  in 
which  they  hold  it ;  the  sneercrs  at  religion  are  more 
sly.  but  not  less  malignant;  they  wish  to  treat  religion 
with  contempt,  but  not  to  bring  themselves  into  the 
contempt  they  deserve ; 

And  sneers  as  learnedly  as  they, 
.  Like  females  o'er  their  morning  tea. — Swift 


TO  DISPARAGE,  DETRACT,  TRADUCE, 
DEPRECIATE,  DEGRADE,  DECRY. 
Disparage,  compounded  of  dis  and  parage,  from 
par  equal,  signifies  to  make  unequal  or  below  what  it 
ought  to  be:  detract,  in  Latin  detractum,  participle 
of  deiraho,  from  de  and  traho  to  draw  down,  signifies 
to  set  a  thing  below  its  real  value ;  traduce,  in  Latin 
traduco  or  transduco,  signifies  to  carry  from  one  to 
another  that  which  is  unfavourable;  depreciate,  i'mm 
the  Latin  pretium,  a  price,  signifies  to  bring  down  the 
price ;  degrade,  compounded  of  de  and  grade  or  gradus 
a  step,  degree,  signifies  to  bring  a  degree  or  step  lower 
than  one  has  been  before ;  decnj  signifies  literally  to 
cry  down. 

The  idea  of  lowering  the  value  of  an  object  is  com- 
mon to  all  these  words,  which  differ  in  the  circum- 
stances and  object  of  the  action.     JJisparcgement  is 
the  most  indefinite  in  the  manner  :  detract,  and  traduce 
are  specifick  in  the  forms  by  which  an  object  is  lowered : 
disparagement  respects  the  mental  endowments  and 
(liiaiifications:    detract  and  traduce   are  said  of  the 
moral  character ;  the  former,  however,  in  a  less  specifick 
manner  than  the  latter.    We  disparage  a  man's  per- 
I'ormance  by  speaking  slightingly  of  it ;    we  detract 
from  the  merits  of  a  person  by  ascribing  his  success  to 
chance  ;  we  traduce  him  by  handing  about  tales  that 
are  unfavourable  to  his  reputation  :  thus  authors  are 
apt  to  disparage  the  writings  of  their  rivals ;  '  It  is  a 
hard  and  nice  subject  for  a  man  to  speak  of  himself;  it 
grates  his  own  heart  to  say  any  thing  of  disparagement, 
and  the  reader's  ears  to  hear  any  thing  of  praise  from 
him.' — Cowley.    A  person  may  detract  from  the  skill 
of  another;  'I  have  very  often  been  tempted  to  write 
invectives  upon  those  who  liave  detracted  from  my 
works ;  but  I  look  upon  it  as  a  peculiar  happiness  that 
I  have  always  hindered  my  resentments  from  proceed- 
ing to  this  extremity.' — Addison.    Or  he  may  traduce 
him  by  relating  scandalous  reports ;  '  Both  Homer  and 
Virgil' had  their  compositions  usurped  by  otliers;  both 
were  envied  and  traducfd  during  their  lives.' — Walsh. 
To  disparage,  detract,  and  traduce,  can  be  applied 
only  to  pel  sons,  or  that  which  is  personal ;  depreciate, 
degrade,  and  decry,  to  whatever  is  an  object  of  esteem  ; 
we  depreciate  and  degrade,  therefore,  things  as  well  as 
persons,  and  decry  things:  to  depreciate  is,  however, 
not  so  strong  a  term  as  to  degrade ;  for  the  language 
which  is  employed  to  depreciate  will  be  mild  compared 
with  that  used  for  degrading :  we  may  depreciate  an 
object  by  implication,  or  in  Indirect  terms  ;  but  harsh 
and  unseemly  epithets  are  employed  for  degrading : 
thus  a  man  may  be  said  to  'depreciate  human  nature, 
who  does  not  represent  it  as  capable  of  its  true  eleva- 
tion ;  he  degrades  it  who  sinks  it  below  the  scale  of 
rationality.     We  may  depreciate  or  degrade  an  indi- 
vidual, a  language,  and  the  like;  we  decry  measures 
and  principles:  the  two  former  are  an  act  of  an  indi- 
vidual ;  the  latter  is  properly  the  act  of  many.    Some 
men  have  such  perverted  notions  that  they  are  always 
depreciating  whatever  is  esteemi-d  excellent  in  l)ie 
world  ;  '  The  business  of  our  modish  French  authors 
is  to  depreciate  human  nature,  and  consider  it  under 
its  worst  appearances.' — Addison.    They  whose  in- 
terests have  stifled  all  feelings  of  humanity,  have  de- 
graded the  poor  Africans,  in  order  to  justify  the  en- 
slaving of  them ;  '  Akenside  certainly  retained  an  unne- 
cessary and  outrageous  zeal  for  what  he  called  and 
thought  liberty;    a  zeal   which  soniclimes  disguises 
from  the  world  an  envious  desire  of  plundering  wealth, 
or  degrading  greatness.' — Johnson.     Political   parti- 
sans commonly  decry  the  measures  of  one  party,  in 
order  to  exalt  those  of  another;  'Ignorant  men  are 
very  subject  to  decry  those  beauties  in  a  celebrated 
"vork  which  they  have  not  eyes  to  discover.' — Addiaon. 


TO   DISPARAGE,  DEROGATE,  DEGRADE. 

Disparage  and  degrade  have  the  same  meaning  as 
given  in  the  preceding  ariicle;  derogate,  in  Laiin 
derogatus,  from  derogo  to  repeal  in  part,  signifies  to 
lake"from  a  tiling. 

Disparage  is  iiere  employed,  not  as  ilie  act  of  per- 
sons, but  oT  things,  in  which  case  it  is  allied  to  dero- 
gate, but  retains"  its  indefinite  and  general  sense  as 
before:  circumstances  may  disparage  the  perform- 
ances of  a  writer ;  or  they  may  derogate  from  the 
honours  and  dignities  of  an  individual :  it  would  be  a 
liigh  disparagement  to  an  author  to  have  it  known 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  plagiarism  ;  it  derogates 
from  the  dignity  of  a  magistrate  to  take  part  in  popular 
measures.  To  degrade  is  here,  as  in  the  former  case, 
a  much  stronger  expression  than  the  other  two :  what- 
ever disparages  or  derogates  does  but  take  away 
a  ^art  from  the  value  ;  but  whatever  degrades  sinks  it 
many  degrees  in  the  estimation  of  those  in  whose  eyes 
it  is  degraded  ;  in  this  manner  religion  is  degraded  by 
the  low  arts  of  its  enthusiastick  professors;  'Of  the 
mind  that  can  deliberately  pollute  itself  with  ideal 
wickedness,  for  the  sake  of  spreading  the  contagion  in 
society,  I  wish  not  to  conceal  or  excuse  the  depravity. 
Such  degradation  of  the  dignity  of  genius  cannot  be 
contemplated  but  with  grief  and  indignation.' — John- 
son. Whatever  may  tend  to  the  disparagement  of  a 
religious  profession,  dues  injury  to  the  cause  of  truth ; 
'  'T  is  no  disparagement  to  philosophy,  that  it  cannot 
deify  us.' — Glanville.  VVhatever  derogates  from 
the  dignity  of  a  man  in  any  office  is  apt  Ut  degrade  the 
office  itself;  '  I  think  we  may  say,  without  derogating 
from  tliose  wonderful  performances  (the  Iliad  and 
.(Eneid),  that  there  is  an  unquestionable  magnificence 
in  every  part  of  Paradise  Lost,  and  indeed  a  much 
greater  than  could  have  been  formed  upon  any  Pagan 
system.' — Addison. 


TO  ASPERSE,  DETRACT,  DEFAME, 
SLANDER,  CALUMNIATE- 

.Asperse,  in  Latin  aspersus,  participle  of  aspergo  tc 
sprinkle,  signifies  in  a  moral  sense  to  stain  with  spots, 
detract  has  the  same  signification  as  given  under  tlie 
head  of  disparage;  de-fame,  in  Latin  defamo,  com- 
pounded of  the  privative  de  and  fama  fame,  signifies  to 
deprive  of  reputation;  .t^apirfcr  is  doubtless  connected 
with  the  words  slur,  snlly,  and  soil,  signifying  to  stain 
with  some  spot ;  calumniate,  from  the  Latin  calumnia, 
and  the  Hebrew  073  infamy,  signifies  to  load  with 
infamy. 

All  these  terms  denote  an  effort  made  to  injure  the 
character  by  some  representation,  disperse  and  de 
tract  mark  an  indirect  inisrepresentaiion ;  defame, 
slander,  and  calumniate,  a  positive  assertion. 

To  asperse  is  to  fix  a  stain  on  a  moral  character ;  to 
detract  is  to  lessen  its  merits  and  excellencies,  disper- 
sions always  imply  something  bad,  real  or  supposed ; 
detractions  are  always  founded  on  some  supposed 
good  in  the  object  that  is  detracted:  to  defame  ia 
openly  to  advance  some  serious  charge  against  the 
character  :  to  slander  is  to  expose  the  faults  of  another 
in  his  absence :  to  calumniate  is  to  communicate  se- 
ct etiy,  or  otherwise,  circumstances  to  the  injury  of 
another. 

Aspersions  and  detractions  are  never  positive  false- 
hoods, as  they  never  amount  to  more  than  insinuations ; 
defamationislhe  publick  communication  of  facts,  whe- 
ther true  or  false :  slander  involves  the  discussion  ot 
moral  quaUties,  and  is  consequently  the  declaration  of 
an  opinion  as  well  as  the  communication  of  a  fact: 
calumny,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  positive  communica- 
tion of  circumstances  known  by  the  narrator  at  the 
time  to  be  false.  Aspersions  are  the  effect  of  malice 
and  meanness ;  they  are  the  resource  of  the  basest 
persons,  insidiously  to  wound  the  characters  of  those 
whom  they  dare  not  openly  attack:  the  most  virtuous 
are  exposed  to  the  malignity  of  the  asperser;  'It  is 
certain,  and  observed  by  the  wisest  writers,  that  there 
are  women  who  nre  not  nicely  chaste,  and  men  not 
severely  honest,  in  all  families;  therefore  let  those 
who  may  be  apt  to  raise  aspersions  upon  ours,  please 
to  give  us  an  impartial  account  of  their  own,  and  we 
shall  be  satisfied.'— Steele.  Detraction  is  the  effect 
of  envy :  when  a  man  is  not  disposed  or  able  to  follow 
the  example  of  another,  he  strives  to  detract  from  the 
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merit  of  his  actions  by  questioning  the  purity  of  his 
motives:  distinguished  persons  are  the  most  exposed 
:o  tlie  evil  tongues  of  detractors ;  '  What  made  their 
cmnity  the  more  entertaining  to  all  the  rest  of  their 
sex  was,  tliat  in  their  detraction  from  each  other,  nei- 
tlier  could  fall  upon  terms  which  did  not  hit  herselt  as 
:nuch  as  her  adversary.'— Steule.  Defamation  is  the 
consequence  of  personal  resentment,  or  a  busy  inter- 
ference with  other  men's  affairs  ;  it  is  an  unjustifiable 
exfiosureof  their  errours  or  vices,  which  is  often  visited 
with  the  due  vengeance  of  the  law  upon  the  offender  ; 
'  What  shall  we  say  of  the  pleasure  a  man  takes  in  a 
dif amatory  libel  1  Is  it  not  a  heinous  sin  in  the  sight 
of  God  r— Addison.  Slander  arises  either  from  a 
mischievous  temper,  or  a  gossipping  humour  ;  it  is  the 
resource  of  ignorant  and  vacant  minds,  who  are  in 
want  of  some  serious  occupation  :  the  slanderer  deals 
uiHuerci  fully  with  his  neighbour,  and  speaks  without 
regard  to  truth  or  falsehood ; 

Slander,  that  worstof  poisons,  ever  finds 

An  easy  entrance  to  ignoble  minds.— Hervky. 

Calumny  is  the  worst  of  actions,  resulting  from  the 
worst  of  motives  ;  to  injure  the  reputation  of  another 
by  the  sacrifice  of  truth,  is  an  accumulation  of  guilt 
which  is  hardly  exceeded  by  any  one  in  the  whole 
catalogue  of  vices ;  '  The  way  to  silence  calumny,  says 
Bias,  is  to  "oe  always  exercised  in  such  things  as  are 
praiseworthy.' — Addison.  Slanderers  and  calumni- 
ators are  so  near  a-kin,  that  they  are  but  too  often 
found  in  the  same  person:  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
when  the  slanderer  has  exhausted  all  his  surmises  and 
censure  upon  his  neighbour,  he  will  not  hesitate  to 
calumniate  him  rather  than  remain  silent. 

If  I  speak  slightingly  of  my  neighbour,  and  insi- 
nuate any  thing  against  the  purity  of  his  principles,  or 
the  rectitude  of  his  conduct,  I  asperse  him :  if  he  be 
a  charitable  man,  and  I  ascribe  his  charities  to  a  selfish 
motive,  or  otherwise  take  away  from  the  merit  of  his 
conduct,  I  am  guilty  of  detraction:  if  I  publish  any 
thins  openly  that  injures  his  reputation,  1  am  a  de- 
fanier  :  if  I  communicate  to  others  the  reports  that  are 
in  circulation  to  his  disadvantage,  I  am  a  slanderer  : 
if  I  fabricate  any  thing  myself  and  spread  it  abroad,  I 
am  a  calumniator. 


TO  ABASE,  HUMBLE,  DEGRADE,  DISGRACE, 
DEBASE. 


To  ahase  expresses  the  strongest  degree  of  self-hu- 
miliation, from  the  French  abaisser,  to  bring  down  or 
make  low,  which  iscompoundedof  the  inleiisiye  sylla- 
ble a  or  ad  and  baisser  from  bas  low,  in  Latin  basis 
the  base,  which  is  the  lowest  part  of  a  column.  It  is 
at  present  used  principally  in  the  Scripture  language, 
or  in  a  metaphorical  style,  to  imply  the  laying  aside  all 
the  high  pretensions  which  distinguish  us  from  our 
fellow-creatures,  the  descending  to  a  state  compara- 
tively low  and  mean ;  to  humble,  in  French  humilier, 
from  the  Latin  humilis  humble,  and  humus  the  ground, 
naturally  marks  a  prostralicm  to  the  ground,  and  figura- 
tively a  lowering  the  thoughts  and  feelings.  Accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  Christianity  whoever  abascth 
himself  shall  be  exalted,  and  according  to  the  same 
principles  whoever  reflects  on  his  own  litlleuess  and 
nnworthiness  will  daily  humble  himself  before  kis 
Maker. 

To  degrade  (v.  To  disparage),  signifies  to  lower  in 
the  estimation  of  others.  It  supposes  already  a  state 
of  p.'evation either  in  outward  circumstances  or  in  pub- 
lick  opinion;  (/i.«g-r(ice  is  comiKJunded  of  the  privative 
dis  and  the  noun  grace  or  favour.  To  disgrace  pro- 
perly implies  to  put  out  of  favour,  which  is  always  at- 
tended tnore  or  less  with  circumstances  of  ignominy, 
and  reflects  contempt  on  the  object ;  debase  is  com- 
pounded of  the  intensive  syllable  de  and  the  adjective 
base,  signifying  to  make  very  base  or  low. 

The  modest  man  abases  himself  by  not  insisting  on 
the  distinctions  to  which  he  may  be  justly  entitled  : 
the  penitent  man  humbles  himself  t>y  confessing  his 
errours;  the  man  of  rank  degrades  himself  by  a  too 
familiar  deportment  with  his  mferiours ;  he  disgraces 
him-selfby  his  meanness  and  irregularities,  and  debases 
ins  character  by  his  vices. 

We  can  never  be  abased  by  abasing  ourselves,  but 
we  may  he  humbled  by  unseasonable  humiliations,  or 
Improper  concessions  ;  we  may  be  degraded  by  de- 1  breach  of  moral  rectitude  or  propriety 


scending  from  our  rank,  and  disgraced  by  the  exposure 
of  our  unworthy  actions. 

The  great  and  good  man  may  be  abased  and  hum- 
bled, but  never  degraded  or  disgraced  ;  his  glory  lol- 
lows  him  in  his  abasement  or  humiliation ;  his  great- 
ness protects  him  from  degradation,  and  his  virtue 
shields  him  from  disgrace. 

'Tis  immortality,  'tis  that  alone 
Amid  life's  pains,  abasements,  emptiness, 
The  soul  can  comfort. — Young. 
My  soul  is  justly  humbled  in  the  dust.— Rowk. 
[t  is  necessary  to  abase  those  who  will  exalt  them 
selves ;  to  humble   those  who  have  lofty  opinions  of 
themselves  ;  '  If  the  mind  be  curbed  and  humbled  too 
much  in  children  ;  if  their  spirits  be  abased  and  broken 
nmch  by  too  strict  a  hand  over  them ;  they  lose  all 
their  vigour  and  industry.'— Locke.    Those  who  act 
inconsistently  with  their  rank  and  station  are   fre- 
quently degraded  ;  but  it  is  more  common  for  others  to 
be  unjustly  degraded  through  the  envy  and  ill  will  of 
their  inferiours;  '  It  is  very  di.singenuous  to  level  the 
best  of  mankind  with  the  worst,  and  for  the  faults  of 
particulars  to  degrade  the  whole  species.' — Hughes 
Folly  and  wickedness  bring  disgrace  on  courts,  where 
the  contrary  ouglit  to  be  found  ; 

You'd  think  no  fools  disgraced  the  former  reign, 
Did  not  some  grave  examples  still  remain.— Pope. 
The  misuse  of  things  for  inferiour  purposes  debase 
their  value  ;  '  It  is  a  kind  of  taking  God's  name  in 
vain,  to  debase  religion  with  such  frivolous  disputes.' — 
Hooker. 

Of  all  theS%  terms  degrade  and  disgrace  are  the 
most  nearly  allied  to  eachotljer;  but  the  fornjer  has 
most  regard  to  the  external  rank  and  condition,  the 
latter  to  the  moral  estimation  and  character.  What- 
ever is  low  and  mean  is  degrading  for  those  who  are 
not  of  mean  condition;  whatever  is  immoral  is  dis- 
graceful to  all,  but  most  so  to  those  who  ought  to  know 
better.  It  is  degrading  for  a  nobleman  to  associate 
with  prize-fighters  and  jockeys;  it  is  disgraceful  (nr 
him  to  countenance  the  violation  of  the  laws,  which 
he  is  bound  to  protect;  it  is  degrading  for  a  clergyman 
to  take  part  in  the  ordinary  pleasures  and  occupaliona 
of  mankind  in  general;  it  is  disgraceful  for  him  to 
indulge  in  any  levities;  Domitian  degradedh\iitsM  by 
the  amusement  which  he  chose  of  catching  f!ios;  he 
disgraced  himself  by  the  cruelty  which  he  mixed  with 
his  meanness;  king  John  of  England  degi'aded  himself 
by  his  mean  compliances  to  the  pope  and  the  barons, 
and  disgraced  himself  by  many  acts  of  injustice  and 
cruelty. 

The  higher  tlie  rank  of  the  individual  the  greater  his 
degradation:  the  higher  his  character,  or  the  more 
sacred  his  office,  the  greater  his  disgrace,  if  he  act  in- 
consistently witii  its  dignity :  but  these  terms  are  not 
confined  to  any  rank  of  life;  there  is  that  which  is 
degrading  and  disgraceful  for  every  person,  however 
low  his  station ;  when  a  man  forfeits  that  which  he 
owes  to  himself,  and  sacrifices  his  independence  to  his 
vices,  he  degrades  himself;  'When  a  hero  is  to  be 
pulled  down  and  degraded  it  is  best  done  in  dog'.'erel.' 
— Addison.  '  So  deplorable  is  the  degradation  of  our 
nature,  that  whereas  before  we  bore  the  image  of  God, 
we  now  oidy  retain  the  image  of  men.' — South.  He 
who  forfeits  the  good  opinion  of  those  who  know  him 
is  disgraced,  and  he  who  fails  to  bestow  on  an  object 
the  favour  or  esteem  wliich  it  is  entitled  lo  disgraces 
it ;  '  We  may  not  so  in  any  one  kind  admire  her,  that 
we  disgrace  her  in  any  other ;  hut  let  all  her  ways 
be  according  unto  their  place  and  degree  adored.' — 
Hooker.  But  althDiuih  the  term  disgrace  when  L'ene- 
rally  applied  is  always  taken  in  a  bad  seirse,  yet  in  ro- 
uard  to  indivi<luals  it  may  be  taken  in  an  indifPrent 
sense ;  it  is  possible  to  be  disgraced,  or  to  lose  the 
favour  of  a  patron,  through  his  caprice,  without  any 
fault  on  the  part  of  the  disgraced  pers^on  ;  '  Philips  died 
honoured  and  lamented,  before  any  part  of  his  reputa- 
tion liad  withered,  and  before  his  patron  St.  John  had 
disgraced  him.' 

Men  are  very  liable  to  err  in  their  judgements  on 
what  is  degrading  and  disgraceful ;  but  all  who  are 
anxious  to  uphold  the  station  and  character  in  which 
they  have  been  placed,  may  safely  observe  this  rule, 
that  nothing  can  be  so  degrading  as  the  violation  of 
truth  and  sincerity,  and  nothing  so  disgraceful  as  a 
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Tliese  terms  may  be  employed  with  a  similar  dis- 
tinction ill  resard  to  things  ;  a  thing  is  degraded  which 
falls  any  degiet;  in  the  scale  of  general  estimation  ; 

All  higher  knowledge,  in  her  presence,  falls 

Degraded. — Milton. 
A  thing  is  disgraced  when  it  becomes  or  is  made  less 
lovely  and  desirable  than  it  was ; 
And  where  the  vales  with  violets  once  were  crown'd, 
Now  knotty  burrs  and  thorns  disgrace  the  ground. 

Drydkn. 


TO  ABASH,  CONFOUND,  CONFUSE. 

Abash  is  an  intensive  of  abase,  signifying  to  abase 
thorouglily  in  spirit ;  confound  and  confuse  are  derived 
from  dirt'eient  (larts  of  ttie  same  Latin  verb  conf/indo, 
and  ils  participle  confusus.  Confundo  is  compounded 
of  cun  ami  f undo  to  pour  together.  To  confound  and 
confuse  then  signify  properly  to  melt  together  or  into 
one  mass  what  ought  to  be  distinct ;  and  tiguraiively, 
as  it  is  here  taken,  to  derange  the  thoughts  in  sucli 
manner  as  that  they  seem  melted  together. 

Al/aslt  expresses  more  than  confound,  and  confound 
more  than  confuse;  shame  contributes  greatly  to 
abashment ;  wliat  is  sudden  and  unaccountable  serves 
to  confound ;  hashfulness  and  a  variety  of  emotions 
give  rise  to  confusion. 

Tlie  haughty  man  is  abashed  when  he  is  humbled  in 
the  eyes  of  otiiers,  or  the  sinner  when  he  stands  con- 
victed ;  '  If  Peter  was  so  abashed  when  Christ  gave 
him  a  look  after  his  denial ;  if  there  was  so  much 
dread  in  liis  looks  when  he  was  a  prisoner;  how  much 
greater  will  it  be  when  he  sits  as  a  judge.' — South. 
The  wicked  man  is  confounded  when  his  villany  is 
suddenly  detected ; 

Alas:  I  am  afraid  they  have  awak'd. 

And  'tis  not  done  :  th'  attempt,  and  not  the  deed, 

Confounds  us  I — Shakspeare. 
A  modest  person  may  be  con/«s«d  in  the  presence  of 
his  superiours;  'The  various  eviU  of  disease  and 
poverty,  pain  and  sorrow,  are  frequently  derived  from 
others;  but  shame  and  confusion  are  supposed  to  pro- 
ceed from  ourselves,  and  to  be  incurred  only  by  the 
miscoiuliict  ^vhich  they  furnish.' — Hawkes worth. 

^iliash  is  always  ta.ken  in  a  bad  sense:  neither  the 
scurn  of  fools,  nor  the  taunts  of  the  oppressor,  will 
aba.-fh  him  who  has  a  conscience  void  of  otfence  to- 
wanls  God  and  man.  To  be  confounded  is  not  always 
the  consequence  of  guilt:  superstition  and  ignorance 
are  liable  to  be  confounded  by  e.\traordinary  pheno- 
mena ;  and  Providence  sometimes  thinks  fit  to  con- 
found the  wisdom  of  the  wisest  by  signs  and  wonders, 
far  above  the  reach  of  human  comprehension.  Con- 
fusiuti  is  at  the  best  an  infirmity  more  or  less  excusa- 
ble according  to  the  nature  of  the  cause:  a  steady 
mind  and  a  clear  head  are  not  easily  confused,  but  per- 
sons of  quick  sensibility  cannot  always  preserve  a 
perfect  collection  of  thought  in  tiying  situations,  and 
those  who  have  any  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  are 
not  very  hardened,  will  be  soon  thrown  into  confusion 
by  close  interrogatories. 

DISHONOUR,  DISGRACE,  SHAME. 

Dishonour'impWes  the  state  of  being  without  honour, 
or  the  thing  which  does  away  honour ;  disgrace  signi- 
fies the  state  of  disgrace,  or  that  which  causes  the  dis- 
grace («.  Abase) ;  shame  denotes  either  the  feeling  of 
being  ashamed,  or  that  which  causes  this  feeling. 

IJisgra/^e  is  more  than  dishonour,  and  less  than 
shame.  The  disgrace  is  applicable  to  those  who  are 
not  sensible  of  the  dishonour,  and  the  shame  for  those 
who  are  not  sensible  of  the  disgrace.  The  tender 
mind  is  alive  to  dishonour :  those  who  yield  to  their 
passions,  or  are  hardened  in  their  vicious  courses,  are 
alike  insensible  to  disgrace  or  shame.  Dishonour  is 
seldom  the  consequence  of  any  offence,  or  offered  with 
any  intention  of  punishing;  it  lies  mostly  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  individual.  Disgrace  and  shame 
are  the  direct  consequences  of  misconduct :  but  the 
former  applies  to  circumstances  of  less  importance 
than  the  latter ;  consequently  the  feeling  of  being  in 
disgrace  is  not  so  strong  as  that  of  shame.  A  citizen 
feels  it  a  dishonour  not  to  be  chosen  to  those  offices  of 
trust  and  honour  for  which  he  considers  himself  elisi- 


hle ;  it  is  a  disgrace  to  a  schoolboy  to  bo  placed  the 
lowest  in  his  class  ;  which  is  heightened  into  shame  if 
it  brings  him  into  punishment; 
Like  a  dull  actor  now, 
I  have  forgot  my  part,  and  I  am  out 
Even  to  a  lull  disgrace. — Shakspkark. 
'  I  was  secretly  concerned  to  see  human  nature  in  so 
much  wretchedness  and  disgrace,  but  could  not  for- 
bear smiling  to  hear  Sir  Roger  advise  the  old  woman 
to  avoid  all  communications  with  the  devil.' — Ad- 
dison. 

The  fear  of  dishonour  acts  as  a  laudable  stimulus  to 
the  discharge  of  one's  duty  ;  the  fear  of  disgrace  or 
shame  serves  to  prevent  the  commission  of  vices  or 
crimes.  A  soldier  feels  it  a  dishonour  not  to  be  placed 
at  the  post  of  danger ; 

'T  is  no  dishonour  for  the  brave  to  die. — Dryden. 
But  he  is  not  always  sufficiently  alive  to  the  disgrace 
of  being  punished,  nor  is  he  deterred  from  his  irregu- 
larities by  the  open  shame  to  which  he  is  sometimes  put 
in  the  presence  of  liis  fellow-soldiers ; 
Where  the  proud  theatres  disclose  the  scene 
Which  interwoven  Britons  seem  to  raise, 
And  show  the  triumph  which  their  shame  displays. 

Drydkn. 
As  epithets  these  terms  likewise  rise  in  sense,  and  are 
distinguished  by  other  characteristicks  ;  a  dishonourable 
actioii  is  that  which  violates  the  principles  of  honour  ; 
a  disgraceful  action  is  that  which  reflects  disgrace ;  a 
shameful  action  is  that  of  which  one  ought  to  be  fully 
ashamed :  it  is  very  dishonourable  for  a  man  not  to 
keep  his  word,  or  for  a  soldier  not  to  maintain  his 
post; 

He  did  dishonourable  find 
Those  articles  which  did  our  state  decrease. 
Dan;j:l. 
It  is  very  disgraceful  for  a  gentleman  to  associate  with 
those  who  are  his  inferiours  in  station  and  education  ; 
'  Masters  must  correct  their  servants  with  gentleness, 
prudence,  and  mercy,  not  with  upbraiding  and  dis- 
graceful language.' — T.^ylor  {Holy   Living).     It  is 
very  shameful  for  a  gentleman  to  use  his  rank  and  in- 
fluence over  the  lower  orders  only  to  mislead  them  from 
their  duty ; 

This  all  through  that  great  prince's  pride  did  fall, 
And  came  to  shameful  end. — Spenser. 
A  person  is  likewise  said  to  be  dishonourable  who  is 
disposed  to  bring  dishonour  upon  himself;  but  things 
only  are  disgraceful  or  shameful:  a  dishonourable  man 
renders  himself  an  outcast  among  his  equals ;  he  must 
then  descend  to  his  inferiours,  among  whom  he  may 
become  familiar  with  the  disgraceful  and  the  shameful  : 
men  of  cultivation  are  alive  to  what  is  dishonourable  ; 
men  of  all  stations  are  alive  to  that  which  is  for  them 
disgraceful,  or  to  that  which  is  in  ilseli'  shameful :  the 
sense  of  wliat  is  dishonourable  is  to  the  superiour  what 
the  sense  of  the  disgraceful  is  to  the  inferiour;  but  the 
sense  of  what  is  shameful  is  independent  of  rank  or 
station,  and  forms  a  part  of  that  moral  sense  which  is 
inherent  in  the  breast  of  every  rational  creature.  Who- 
ever therefore  cherishes  in  himself  a  lively  sense  of 
what  is  dishonourable  or  disgraceful  is  tolerably  secure 
of  never  committing  any  thing  that  is  shameful. 


DISCREDIT,  DISGRACE,  REPROACH, 
SCANDAL. 

Discredit  signifies  the  loss  of  credit;  disgrace,  the 
loss  of  grace,  favour,  or  esteem;  reproach  stands  for 
the  thing  tliat  deserves  to  be  reproached  ;  and  scandal 
for  the  thing  that  gives  scandal  or  offence. 

The  conduct  of  men  in  their  various  relations  with 
each  other  may  give  rise  to  the  unfavourable  sentiment 
which  is  expressed  in  common  by  these  terms.  Things 
are  said  to  reflect  discredit,  or  disgrace  to  bring  reproach 
or  scandal,  on  the  individual.  These  terms  seem  to 
rise  in  sense  one  upon  the  other :  disgrace  is  a  stronger 
term  than  discredit;  reproach  than  disgrace;  and 
scandal  than  reproach. 

Discredit  interferes  with  a  man's  credit  or  respecta- 
bility; disgrace  marks  him  out  as  an  object  of  unfa- 
vourable distinction  ;  reproach  makes  him  a  subject  of 
revroachful  conversation ;  scandal  uiakes  him  an 
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of  ofienco  or  even  abhorrence.  As  regularity  in  hours, 
regularity  in  habits  or  modes  of  living,  regularity  in 
payments,  are  a  credit  to  a  family ;  so  is  any  deviation 
from  this  order  to  its  discredit  :  as  moral  rectitude, 
kindness,  charity,  and  benevolence,  serve  to  ensure  the 
goodwill  and  esteem  of  men  ;  so  do  instances  of  unfair 
dealing,  cruelly,  inhumanity,  and  an  unfeeling  temper, 
tend  to  the  disgrace  of  tile  oiTcnder:  as  a  life  of  dis- 
tinguished virtue  or  particular  instances  of  moral  ex- 
cellence, may  cause  a  man  to  be  spoken  of  in  strong 
terms  of  commendation;  so  will  flagrant  atrocities  or  a 
course  of  immorality  cause  his  name  and  himself  to  be 
the  general  subject  of  reproach :  as  the  profession  of  a 
Christian  with  a  consistent  practice  is  the  greatest  or- 
nament which  a  man  can  put  on;  so  is  the  profession 
with  an  inconsistent  practice  the  greatest  deformity 
thai  can  be  witnessed;  it  is  calculated  to  bring  a  scaHrfaZ 
on  religion  itself  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  do  not  know 
and  feel  its  intrinsick  excellencies. 

Discredit  depends  nmch  on  the  character,  circum- 
stances, and  situation  of  those  who  discredit  and  those 
who  are  discredited.  Those  who  are  in  responsible 
situations,  and  have  had  confidence  reposed  in  them, 
must  have  a  peculiar  guard  over  their  conduct  not  to 
bring  discredit  on  themselves  :  disgrace  depends  on  the 
temper  of  men's  minds  as  well  as  collateral  circum- 
stances; where  a  nice  sense  of  moral  propriety  is  pre- 
valent in  any  community,  disgrace  inevitably  attaches 
to  a  deviation  from  good  morals.  Reproach  and  scandal 
refer  more  inunediately  to  the  nature  of  ihe  actions  than 
the  character  of  the  persons;  the  former  being  em- 
ployed in  general  matters;  the  latter  mostly  in  a  reli- 
gious application :  it  is  greatly  to  the  discredit  of  all 
headsof  publick  institutions,  when  they  allow  of  abuses 
that  interfere  with  the  good  order  of  the  establishment, 
or  divert  it  from  its  original  purpose;  "Tis  the  duty 
of  every  Christian  to  be  concerned  for  the  reputation 
or  discredit  his  life  may  bring  on  his  profession.' — 
EoQERs.  '  When  a  man  is  made  up  wholly  of  the  dove 
without  the  least  grain  of  the  serpent  in  his  composi- 
tion, he  becomes  ridiculous  in  many  circumstances  of 
his  life,  and  very  often  discredits  his  best  actions.' — 
Addison.  In  Sparta  the  slightest  intemperance  re- 
flected great  disgrace  on  the  ofiender; 

And  he  whose  affluence  disdain'd  a  place, 
Brib'd  by  a  title,  makes  it  a  disgrace. — Brown. 
In  the  present  age,  when  the  views  of  men  on  Chris- 
tianity and  its  duties  are  so  much  more  enlightened  than 
they  ever  were,  it  is  a  reproach  to  any  nation  to  con- 
tinue to  tralBck  in  the  blood  of  its  fellow-creatures; 
'The  cruelty  of  Mary's  persecution  equalled  the  deeds 
of  those  tyrants  who  have  been  the  reproach  to  human 
nature.'— Robertson.    The  blasphemous  indecencies 
of  which  religious  enthusiasts  are  guilty  in  the  excess 
of  their  zeal  is  a  scandal  to  all  sober-minded  Christians ; 
His  lustful  orgies  he  enlarged 
Even  to  the  hill  of  scainlal,  by  the  grove 
Of  Moloch  homicide. — Milton. 


INFAMOUS,  SCANDALOUS. 
Infamous,  like  infamy  {v.  Infamy),  is  applied  to  both 
persons  and  things;  scandalous,  ur  causing  scandal, 
only  to  things ;  a  character  is  infamous,  or  a  transaction 
is  infamous ;  but  a  transaction  only  is  scandalous. 
Infamous  and  scandalous  are  both  said  of  that  which 
i.^  calculated  to  e.vcite  great  displeasure  in  the  minds  of 
all  who  hear  it,  and  to  degrade  the  olfenders  in  tlie 
general  estimation;  but  the  ?n/«moMS  seems  to  be  that 
which  produces  greater  puhiicity,  and  more  general 
reprehension,  than  the  scandalous,  consequently  is  that 
which  is  more  serious  in  its  nature,  and  a  greater  vio- 
lation of  good  morals.  Many  of  the  leaders  in  the 
French  rmolution  rendered  themselves  infamous  by 
their  violence,  their  rapine,  and  their  murders ;  '  There 
is  no  crime  more  infamous  than  the  violation  of  truth.' 
— Johnson.  The  trick  which  was  ])layed  upon  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  South  Sea  CJompany  was  a  scandalous 
fraud  ,  '  It  is  a  very  great,  though  sad  and  scandalous 
truth,  that  rich  nii'n  are  esteemed  and  honoured,  while 
the  \\ajs  by  which  they  grow  rich  are  abhorred.'— 
South 

INFAMY,  IGNOMINY,  OPPROBRIUM. 

Infamy  is  the  opposite  to  good  fame ;  it  consists  in 


an  evil  report ;  ignominy,  from  nomen  a  name,  signihes 
an  ill  name,  a  stained  name ;  opprobrium,  a  Latin 
word,  compounded  of  op  or  ob  and  probrum,  signitiea 
the  higliest  degree  of  reproach  or  slain. 

The  idea  of  discredit  or  disgrace  in  the  highest  pos- 
sible degree  is  common  to  all  these  terms :  but  infamy 
is  that  which  attaches  more  to  the  thing  than  to  the 
person  ;  ignominy  is  thrown  upon  the  person  ;  and  op 
probrium  is  thrown  upon  the  agent  rather  than  the 
action. 

The  infamy  causes  either  the  person  or  thing  to  be 
ill  spoken  of  by  all ;  abhorrence  of  both  is  expressed  by 
every  mouth,  and  the  ill  report  spreads  from  mouth  to 
mouth  ;  ignominy  causes  the  name  and  the  person  to 
be  held  in  contempt;  and  to  become  debased  in  the 
eyes  of  othei'S :  opprobrium  causes  the  person  lo  be 
spoken  of  in  severe  terms  of  reproach,  and  to  be 
shunned  as  something  polluted.  The  infamy  of  a 
traitorous  proceeding  is  increased  by  the  additiim  of 
ingratitude;  the  ignominy  of  a  publick  punishment  is 
increased  by  the  wickedness  of  the  offender  ;  appro 
brium  sometimes  falls  upon  the  innocent,  when  cir 
cumstances  seem  to  convict  them  of  guilt. 

Infamy  is  bestowed  by  the  publick  voice ;  it  does  not 
belong  to  one  nation  or  one  age,  but  to  every  age ;  the 
infamy  of  a  base  transaction,  as  the  massacre  of  the 
Danes  in  England,  or  of  the  Hugonots  in  Fiance,  will 
be  handed  down  to  the  latest  posterity;  'The  share  of 
infamy  that  is  likely  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  each  individual 
ill  piililick  acts  is  small  indeed.' — Burkk.  Ignominy  is 
brought  on  a  person  by  the  act  of  the  magistrate:  the 
liublick  sentence  of  the  law,  and  Ihe  infliction  of  that 
sentence,  exposes  the  name  to  publick  scorn ;  the  igno- 
miny,  however,  seldom  extends  beyond  the  individuals 
who  are  iinniedialely  concerned  in  it:  every  honest 
man,  however  humble  hisslation  and  narrow  his  sphere, 
vi'ould  fain  preserve  his  name  from  being  branded  with 
the  ignominy  of  either  himself,  or  any  of  his  family, 
suflering  death  on  the  gallows ; 

For  strength  from  truth  divided,  and  from  just, 
Illaudable  naught  merits  but  dispraise, 
And  ignominy. — Milton. 
Opprobrium  is  the  judgement  passed  by  the  publick; 
it  is  more  silent  and  even  more  conlined  than  the  infamy 
and  the  ignominy;  individuals  are  exposed  to  it  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  imputations  under  which 
they  lie;  ev(  ry  good  man  would  be  anxious  to  escape 
the  opprobrium  of  having  forfeited  his  integrity  ; 
Nor  he  their  outward  only  with  the  skins 
Of  beasts,  but  inward  nakedness  much  more 
Opprobrious,  with  his  robe  of  riahteousness 
Arraying,  cover'd  from  his  father's  sight. 

Milton. 

TO  REVILE,  VILIFY. 

Revile,  from  the  Latin  vilis,  signifies  to  reflect  upon 
a  persim,  or  letort  upon  liim  that  which  is  vile:  to 
vilify,  signifies  to  make  a  thing  vile,  that  is,  to  set  it 
forth  as  vile. 

To  revile  is  a  personal  act,  it  is  addressed  directly  to 
the  object  of  offence,  and  is  addressed  for  the  purpose  of 
niakina  the  person  vile  in  his  own  eyes  :  to  vilifi/  is  an 
indirect  attack  which  serves  to  make  the  object  api)ear 
vile  in  the  eyes  of  others.  Revile  is  said  only  of  per- 
sons, for  persons  only  are  reviled ;  but  vilify  is  said 
mostly  of  things,  for  tilings  are  often  vilified.  To  revile 
is  contrary  to  all  Christian  duty ;  it  is  commonly  re- 
sorted to  by  the  most  woithless,  and  practised  upon  the 
most  worthy; 

But  chief  he  gloried  with  licentious  style. 

To  lash  the  great,  and  monaichs  to  revile.— Popk. 
To  vilify  is  selilnin  justifiable;  for  we  cannot  vilify 
without  "using  improper  language;  it  is  seldom  resorted 
to  but  for  the  eralifiiation  of  ill  nature:  ''I'here  is  no- 
body so  weak  of  invention  that  cannot  make  some 
little  stories  to  vilify  his  enemy.'— Addison. 

REPROACH,  CONTUMELY,  OBLOQUY. 

Reproach  has  the  same  signification  as  given  under 
To  Rlame  ■  contumely,  from  contumeo,  that  is,  contia 
tiimeo,  simi'ifies  to  swell  up  against;  obloquy,  from  nb 
anrt  loquor,  signifies  speaking  against  or  to  the  dis- 
paragement of. 
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The  idea  of  contemptuoiis  or  angry  treatment  of 
otliers  is  eonimon  to  all  lliese  terms ;  but  reproach  is 
the  gemtxaX,  contumely  3mA  obloquy  a.ie  the  particular 
terms.  Reproach  is  either  deserved  or  undeserved ; 
the  name  of  Puritan  is  applied  as  a  term  of  reproach 
to  such  as  affect  greater  purity  than  others;  the  name 
of  Christian  is  a  name  of  reproach  in  Turliey  ;  but  re- 
proach taken  absolutely  is  always  supposed  to  be  unde- 
served, and  to  be  itself  a  vice ; 

Has  foul  reproach  a  privilege  from  heav'n  7 — Pope. 
Contumely  is  always  undeserved ;  it  is  tlie  insolent 
swelling  of  a  wortliless  person  against  merit  in  dis- 
tress ;  our  Saviour  was  e.xposed  to  the  contumely  of 
the  Jews  ;  '  The  royal  captives  followed  in  the  train, 
amid  the  horrid  yells,  and  frantick  dances,  and  in- 
famous contumelies,  of  the  furies  of  hell.'— Burke. 
Obloquy  is  always  supposed  to  be  deserved ;  it  is  ap- 
plicable to  those  whose  conduct  has  rendered  them 
objects  of  general  censure,  and  whose  name  therefore 
lias  almost  become  a  reproach.  A  man  who  uses  his 
jjower  only  to  oppress  those  who  are  connected  with 
him  will  naturally  and  deservedly  bring  upon  himself 
much  obloquy;  'Reasonable  moderation  hath  freed  us 
from  being  subject  unto  that  kind  of  obloquy,  whereby 
as  the  church  of  Rome  di  th,  under  the  colour  of  love 
towards  those  things  whicii  lie  harmless,  maintain  ex- 
tremely most  hurtful  corruptions  ;  so  we,  peradventure 
might  be  upbraided,  that  under  colour  of  liatred  to- 
wards those  things  that  are  corrupt,  we  are  on  the 
other  side  as  extreme,  even  against  most  harmless  ordi- 
nances.'—Hooker. 

REPROACHFUL,  ABUSIVE,  SCURRILOUS. 

Reproachful,  when  applied  to  the  person,  signifies 
full  of  reproaches ;  when  to  the  thing,  deserving  of 
reproach:  abusive  is  only  applied  to  the  person,  signi- 
fymg  alter  the  manner  of  abuse:  scurrilous,  from 
scurra  a  buffoon,  is  employed  as  an  ejiithet  either  for 
persons  or  things,  signifying  using  scurrility,  or  the 
language  of  a  buffoon.  The  conduct  of  a  person  is 
reproachful  in  as  much  as  it  provokes  or  is  entitled  to 
the  reproaches  of  others  ;  the  language  of  a  person  is 
reproachful  when  it  abounds  in  reproaches,  or  par- 
takes ol  the  nature  of  a  reproach  :  a  jierson  is  abusive 
who  indulges  himself  in  abuse  or  abusive  language : 
and  he  is  scurrilous  who  adopts  scurrility  or  scurri- 
lous language. 

When  applied  to  the  same  object,  whether  to  the 
person  or  to  the  thing,  they  rise  in  sense .  the  reproach- 
ful is  less  than  the  abusive,  and  this  than  the  scur- 
rilous: the  reproachful  is  sometimes  warranted  by 
the  provocation ;  but  the  abusive  and  scurrilous  are 
always  unwarrantable  :  reproachful  language  may  be 
consistent  with  decency  and  propriety  of  speech,  but 
when  the  term  is  taken  absolutely,  it  is  generally  in  the 
bad  sense;  'Honour  teaches  a  man  not  to  revenge  a 
contumelious  or  reproachful  word,  but  to  be  above 
it.' — SocTH.  Abusive  and  scurrilous  language  are 
outraces  against  the  laws  of  good  breeding,  if  not  of 
morality ; 

Thus  envy  pleads  a  nal'ral  claim 
To  persecute  the  Muse's  fame, 
Our  poets  in  all  times  abusive, 
From  Homer  down  to  Pope  inclusive. 

Swift. 
'  Let  your  mirth  be  ever  void  of  all  scurrility  and  biting 
words  to  any  man.' — Sir  Henry  Sidney.  A  parent 
may  sometimes  find  it  necessary  to  address  an  unruly 
son  in  reproachful  terms  ;  or  one  friend  may  adopt  a 
reproachful  tone  to  another;  none,  however,  but  the 
lowest  orders  of  men,  and  those  only  when  their  angry 
passions  are  awakened,  will  descend  to  abusive  or 
scurrilous  language. 

TO  REPROBATE,  CONDEMN. 
To  reprobate,  which  is  a  variation  of  reproach,  is 
much  stronger  than  to  condemn,  which  bears  tlie  same 
general  meaning  as  given  under  To  Blame ;  we  always 
condemn  when  we  reprobate,  but  not  vice  versa:  to 
reprobate  is  to  condemn  in  strong  and  reproachful  lan- 
guage. We  reprobate  all  measures  which  tend  to  sow 
discord  in  society,  and  to  loosen  the  ties  by  which  men 
are  bound  to  each  other;  'Simulation  (according  to 
my  Loid  Chestertield)  is  by  no  means  to  be  reprobated 


as  a  disguise  for  chagrin  or  an  engine  of  wit.' — Mac- 
kenzie. We  condemn  all  disrespectful  language  to 
wards  superiours , 

I  see  the  right,  and  I  approve  it  too ; 

Condemn  the  wrong,  and  yet  the  wrong  pursue. 

Tatb. 
We  reprobate  only  the  thing ;  we  condemn  the  person 
also  :  any  act  of  disobedience  in  a  child  cannot  be  tno 
sX.tone,\y  reprobated ;  a  person  must  expect  to  be  cun- 
demned  when  he  involves  himself  in  embarrassment 
through  his  own  imprudence. 

ABUSE,  INVECTIVE. 

Abuse,  which  from  the  Latin  abutor,  signifyinq  to 
injure  by  improperly  using,  is  here  taken  in  the  meta- 
phorical application  for  ill-treatment  of  persons;  invec- 
tive, from  the  Latin  inveho,  signifies  to  bear  upon  or 
against.  Harsh  and  unseemly  censure  is  the  idea 
conmion  to  these  terms;  but  the  former  is  employed 
more  properly  against  the  person,  the  latter  againslihe 
thing. 

Abuse  is  addressed  to  the  individual,  and  mostly  by 
word  of  mouth  :  invective  is  communicated  mostly  by 
writing.  Abuse  is  dictated  by  anger,  which  throws  oil 
all  constraint,  and  violates  all  decency,  invective  id 
dictated  by  party  spirit,  or  an  intemperate  warmth  of 
feeling  in  matters  of  opinion.  Abuse  is  always  re- 
sorted to  by  the  vulgar  in  their  private  quarrels:  in- 
vective is  the  ebullition  of  zeal  and  ill-nature  in  publick 
concerns. 

The  more  rude  and  ignorant  the  man,  the  more 
liable  he  is  to  indulge  in  abuse ;  'At  an  entertainment 
given  by  Pisistratus  to  some  of  his  intimate.^,  Tlira- 
sippus,  a  man  of  violent  passion,  and  intlained  with 
wine,  took  some  occasion,  not  recorded,  to  break  out 
into  the  most  violent  abase  and  insult.'— Cumber- 
land. The  more  restless  and  opiniated  the  par 
tisan,  whether  in  religion  or  politicks,  the  more  ready 
he  is  to  deal  in  invective ;  '  This  is  a  true  way  of 
examining  a  libel ;  and  when  men  consider  that  no 
man  living  thinks  better  of  their  heroes  and  patrons  for 
the  panegyrick  given  them,  none  can  think  themselves 
lessened  by  their  invective.'— Steklk.  We  nmsl  ex- 
pect to  meet  with  abuse  from  the  vulgar  whom  we 
offend  ;  and  if  we  are  in  high  stations,  our  conduct  will 
diaw  forth  invective  from  busybodies,  whom  spleea 
has  converted  into  oppositionists. 


DECLAIM,  INVEIGH. 

Declaim,  in  Latin  declamo,  that  is,  de  and  clamo, 
signifies  literally  to  cry  in  a  set  form  of  words  ;  inveigh 
is  taken  in  the  same  sense  as  given  in  the  preceding 
article. 

I'o  declaim  is  to  speak  either  for  or  against  a  person ; 
declaiming  is  in  all  cases  a  noisy  kind  of  oratory ;  '  It 
is  usual  for  masters  to  make  their  boys  declaim  on  both 
sides  of  an  argument.' — Swift.  To  inveigh  signifies 
always  to  speak  against  the  object ;  in  this  latter  appli- 
tlon  publick  men  and  publick  measures  are  subjects  for 
the  dcclaimer ;  private  individuals  aft'ord  subjects  lijr 
inveighing ;  the  former  is  under  the  influence  of  parti- 
cular opinions  or  prejudices;  the  latter  is  the  fruit  of 
personal  resentment  or  displeasure  :  patriots  (as  they 
are  called)  are  always  declaiming  again.st  the  conduct 
of  those  in  i)ower,  or  the  state  of  the  nation  ;  and  not 
unlrequently  they  profit  by  the  opportunity  of  indulging 
their  private  pique  by  inveighing  against  particular 
members  of  the  government  who  have  disappointed 
their  expectations  of  advancement.  A  dt.claimer  is 
noisy  ;  he  is  a  man  of  words ;  he  makes  long  and  Idud 
speeches ;  '  Tully  (was)  a  good  orator,  yet  no  good 
poet;  Sallusl,  a  good  historiographer,  but  no  good  dc- 
claimer.'— FoTHERBY.  An  inveigher  is  virulent  and 
personal :  he  enters  into  private  details,  and  often 
indulges  his  malignant  leelings  under  an  alffcied  re- 
gard for  morality  ;  '  Ill-tempered  and  extravaaant  m- 
vectivcs  against  papists,  made  by  men,  whose  persons 
wanting  authority,  as  nmch  as  their  speeches  do  rea- 
son, do  nothing  else  but  set  an  edge  on  our  adversaries' 
sword.' — Jackson.  Although  both  these  words  may 
be  applied  to  moral  objects,  yet  declamations  are  more 
directed  towards  the  thing,  and  invectives  against  the 
person ;  '  The  crave  and  the  merry  have  equally 
thought  themselves  at  liberty  to  conclude,  either  witt 
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declamatory  compraints,  or  Eatirical  censures  of  female 
lolly.' — Johnson. 

S?carce  were  the  flocks  refresh'd  with  morninc  dew, 
\Vlieii  Danum  stretth'd  boiitalh  an  olive  sliade, 
And  wildly  staring  upward  thus  inveigh'd 
Against  the  conscious  gods.  -Urvden. 


TO  BLAME,  REPROVE,  REPROACH,  UPBRAID, 
CENSURE,  CONDEMN. 
Blame,  in  French  blamer,  probably  from  the  Greek 
fiiliXdiinai,  perfect  of  the  verb  /JAdnru)  to  hurt,  sigtii- 
fyiii^  lo  deal  iiarshly  with ;  reprove  comes  from  the 
Latin  reprubo,  which  signifies  the  contrary  of  probo, 
to  approve;  reproach,  in  French  reprocher,  com-' 
pounded  of  re  and  prucke,  proximus  near,  signifies  to 
cast  back  upon  a  person ;  upbraid,  comi)Oun(led  of  up 
or  upon,  and  braid  or  breed,  signifies  to  hatch  against 
one ;  censure,  in  French  censure,  Latin  censura,  the 
censorship,  or  the  office  of  censor  ;  the  censor  being  a 
Roman  magistrate,  wlio  took  cognizance  of  the  morals 
and  manners  of  the  people,  and  punished  offences 
aeainst  eitlier;  condemn,  in  French  condamner,  Latin 
cundemno,  compounded  of  con  and  damno,  from 
damnum,  a  loss  or  penalty,  signifies  to  sentence  to 
some  penalty. 

The  expression  of  one's  disapprobation  of  a  person, 
or  of  that  which  he  has  done,  is  the  common  idea  in 
the  signification  of  these  terms  ;  but  to  blame  express<?s 
less  than  to  reprove.  We  simply  charge  with  a  fault 
in  blaming;  but  in  rcprotim"',  severity  is  mi.Ked  with 
the  charge.  iif;>roacA  e.\presses  more  than  either;  it 
is  lo  blame  acrimoniously.  We  need  not  hesitate  lo 
blame  as  occasion  may  require ;  but  it  is  proper  to  be 
cautious  how  we  deal  out  reproof  where  the  necessity 
of  tlie  case  does  not  fully  warrant  it ;  and  it  is  liighly 
culpable  to  reproach  without  the  most  substantial 
reason. 

To  blame  and  reprove  are  the  acts  of  a  superiour  ;  to 
reproach,  upbraid,  that  of  ati  equal :  to  censure  and 
condemn  leave  the  relative  condition  of  the  parties 
undefined.  Masters  bLime  or  reprove  their  servants; 
parents  their  children;  friends  and  acquaintances 
reproach  and  upbraid  each  other  ;  persons  of  all  con- 
ditions may  censure  or  be  censured,  condemn  or  be  con- 
demned, according  to  circumstances. 

Blame  and  reproof  are  dealt  out  on  every  ordinary 
occasion ;  reproach  and  upbraid  respect  personal 
matters,  and  always  that  which  affects  the  moral 
chaiacter  ;  censure  and  condemnation  are  provoked  by 
faults  and  misconduct  of  different  descriptions.  Every 
fault,  however  trivial,  may  expose  a  person  lo  blame, 
particularly  if  he  perform  any  office  for  the  vulgar, 
who  are  m^ver  contented; 
Chafe  not  thyself  aboui  the  rabble's  censure: 
They  blame  or  praise,  bui  as  one  leads  the  other. 

Prowdk. 
Intentional  errours,  however  small,  seem  necessarily  to 
call  for  reproof,  and  yet  it  is  a  mark  of  an  imperious 
temper  to  substitute  reproof  in  the  place  of  admoni- 
tion, when  the  latter  might  possibly  answer  the  pur- 
pose ;  '  In  all  terms  of  reproof,  when  the  sentence  ap- 
pears to  arise  from  personal  hatred  or  passion,  it  is  not 
then   made  the   cause  of  mankind,  but  a  misunder- 
etanding  between  two  persons.' — Steele.     There  is 
nothing  which  provokes  a  reproach  sooner  than  ingra- 
titude, allliough  the  otiender  is  not  entitled  to  so  much 
notice  from  the  injured  jierson  ; 
The  prince  replies:  '  Ah  cease,  divinely  fair. 
Nor  add  reproaches  to  the  wounds  I  bear.' — Pope. 

Mutual  upbraidings  commonly  follow  between  those 
who  have  mutually  contributed  to  their  misfortunes  ; 
Have  we  not  known  thee,  slave !    Of  all  tlie  host, 
The  man  who  acts  the  least  upbraids  the  most. 

Pope. 

The  defective  execution  of  a  work  is  calculated  to 
draw  down  censure  upon  its  author,  particularly  if  he 
betray  a  want  of  modesty  ; 
Though  ten  times  worse  themselves,  you'll  frequent 

view 
Those  who  with  keenest  rage  will  censure  you.— Pitt. 

Die  mistakes  of  a  general,  or  a  minister  of  state,  will 


provoke  condemnation,  particularly  if  his  integrity  be 

called  in  question; 

Thus  they  in  mutual  accusation  spent 

The  fruitless  hours,  but  neither  self-condemning'. 

Milton. 

Blame,  reproof,  and  upbraiding,  are  always  ad- 
dressed directly  lo  Ihe  individual  in  person  ;  reproach, 
censure,  and  condemnation,  are  someiimes  conveyed 
through  an  indirect  channel,  or  not  addressed  at  all  lo 
the  party  who  is  the  object  of  them.  When  a  master 
blames  his  servant,  or  a  parent  reproves  his  child,  or 
one  friend  upbraids  another,  he  directs  his  discourse  to 
him  to  express  his  disapprobation.  A  man  will  always 
be  reproached  by  his  neighbours  for  the  vices  he  com- 
mits, however  lie  may  fancy  liimself  screened  from 
their  observation ;  '  The  very  regret  of  being  surpassed 
in  any  valuable  quality,  by  a  person  of  the  same  abili- 
ties with  ourselves,  will  reproach  our  own  laziness, 
and  even  shame  us  into  imitation.' — Rogers.  Writers 
censure  each  other  in  their  publications ; 

Men  may  censure  thine  (weakness) 

The  gentler,  if  severely  thou  exact  not 

More  strength  from  me,  than  in  thyself  was  found. 

Milton 
The  conduct  of  individuals  is  sometimes  condf  m/ierf  by 
the  publick  at  large  ;  'They  who  approve  my  conduct  in 
this  particular  are  much  more  numerous  than  those 
wlio  condemn  it.' — Spectator. 

Blame,  reproach,  upbraid,  and  condemn,  may  he  ap- 
plied to  ourselves;  reproo/ and  censure  are  applied  to 
others :  we  blame  ourselves  for  acts  of  imprudence ; 
our  consciences  reproach  us  for  our  weaknesses,  and 
upbraid  or  condemn  us  for  our  sine. 


REPREHENSION,  REPROOF. 
Personal  blame  or  censure  is  implied  by  both  these 
terms,  but  the  former  is  much  milder  than  the  latter. 
By  reprehension  the  personal  independence  is  not  so 
sensibly  affected  as  in  the  case  of  rejironf :  people  of 
all  ages  and  stations  whose  conduct  is  exposed  to  the 
investigation  of  others  are  liable  to  reprehension  ;  but 
children  only  or  such  as  are  in  a  subordinate  capacity 
are  exposed  to  reproof.  The  reprehension  amounts 
to  little  more  than  passing  an  unfavourable  sentence 
upon  the  conduct  of  another  ;  '  When  a  man  feels  the 
reprehension  of  a  friend,  seconded  by  his  own  heart, 
he  is  easily  heated  into  resentment.' — Johnson.  Re- 
proof ;uU\s  lo  Ibe  reprehension  an  unfriendly  address 
to  the  ollender  ;  '  There  is  an  oblique  way  of  reproof 
which  takes  off  from  the  sharpness  of  it.' — Stkele. 
The  master  of  a  school  may  be  exposed  to  the  repre- 
hension of  the  parents  for  any  supposed  impropriety: 
his  scholars  are  subject  to  his  frequent  reproof. 


TO  CHECK,   CHIDE,  REPRIMAND,  REPROVE, 
REBUKE. 

Check  derives  its  figurative  signification  from  the 
check-male,  a  n.ovement  in  the  gameof  chess,  whereby 
one  stops  one's  adversary  from  making  a  further  move; 
whence  to  check  signifies  to  stop  the  course  of  a  per 
son,  and  on  this  occasion  by  the  exercise  of  aullioriiy ; 
chide  is  in  Saxon  cidan,  proliably  connected  with  q/Zdun 
to  scold;  reprimand  is  compounded  of  the  privative 
syllable  repri  and  mand,  in  Latin  mando  to  conunend, 
sicnifying  not  to  conmiend  ;  reprove,  in  French  re- 
prouvcr,  Latin  reprobo,  is  compounded  of  the  privative 
syllable  re  and  probo,  signifying  lo  find  the  contrary  of 
good,  that  is,  to  find  had,  to  blame ;  rebuke  is  com- 
pounded of  re  and  buke,  in  French  bouehe  the  mouth, 
signifying  to  stop  the  month. 

The  idea  of  expressing  one's  disapprobation  of  a 
person's  conduct  is  common  to  all  these  terms. 

A  person  is  checked  that  he  may  not  continue  to  do 
what  is  ofiensive  ;  he  is  chidden  for  what  he  has  done 
that  he  may  not  repeat  it:  impertinent  and  IVirward 
people  recjuire  to  be  checked,  that  they  may  not  become 
intolerable ; 

I  hate  when  vice  can  boll  her  arguments. 

And  virtue  has  no  tongue  to  check  her  pride. 

Milton. 

Thoughtless  people  are  chidden  when  they  give  hurtful 
proofs  of  their  carelessness ;  '  What  had  he  to  Jo  to 
chide  at  meV — Shakspeark. 
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People  are  checked  by  actions  and  looks,  as  well  as 
words  ; 
But  if  a  clam'rous  vile  plebeian  rose, 
Hiin  with  rcproo/ lie  check'd,  ortam'd  with  blows. 

PoPK. 

They  are  chidden  by  words  only:  a  timid  person  is 
easily  checked;  the  want  even  of  due  encouragement 
will  serve  to  damp  his  resolution:  the  young  are  per- 
petually falling  into  irregularities  wiiich  require  to  be 
chidden ; 

His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train, 

He  cUid  their  wanderings,  but  reliev'd  their  pain. 
Goldsmith. 

To  chide  marks  a  stronger  degree  of  displeasure  than 
reprimand,  and  reprimand  than  reprove  or  rebuke  ;  a 
person  may  chide  or  reprimand  in  anger,  he  reproves 
anti  rebukes  with  coolness:  great  offences  call  forth 
chidings  ;  omissions  or  mistakes  occasion  or  require  a 
reprimand ;  'This  sort  of  language  was  very  severely 
reprimanded  by  the  Censor,  who  told  the  criminal 
"  that  he  spoke  in  contempt  of  the  court."  ' — Addison 
AND  Stkklk.  Irregularities  of  conduct  give  rise  to 
reproof ;  '  He  who  endeavours  only  the  happiness  of 
him  whom  lie  reproves,  will  always  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  either  obtaining  or  deserving  kindness.' — John- 
son. Improprieties  of  behaviour  demand  rebuke; 
'  With  all  the  infirmities  of  his  disciples  he  calmly 
bore  ;  and  his  rebukes  were  mild  when  their  provoca- 
tions were  great.' — Blair. 

Chiding  and  reprimanding  are  employed  for  offences 
against  the  individual,  and  in  cases  where  the  greatest 
disparity  exists  in  the  station  of  the  parties ;  a  child 
is  chid  by  his  parent;  a  servant  is  reprimanded  by  his 
master. 

Reproving  and  rebuking  have  less  to  do  with  the 
relation  or  station  of  the  parties,  than  with  the  nature 
of  the  offence  :  wisdom,  age,  and  e,\perience,  or  a  spi- 
ritual mission,  give  authority  to  repropear  reiu/tc  those 
whose  conduct  has  violated  any  law,  human  or  divine : 
the  prophet  Nathan  reproved  king  David  for  his 
heinous  offences  against  his  Maker  ;  our  Saviour  re- 
buked Peter  for  his  presumptuous  mode  of  sueech. 


TO  ACCUSE,  CHARGE,  IMPEACH,  ARRAIGN. 

license,  in  Latin  accuse,  compounded  of  ac  or  ad 
and  cuso  or  causa  a  cause  or  trial,  signifies  to  bring  to 
trial ;  charge,  from  the  word  cargo  a  burden,  signities 
to  lay  a  burden  ;  impeach,  in  French  empccher  to  hinder 
or  disturb,  compounded  of  em  or  in  and  pes  the  foot, 
signifies  to  set  one's  foot  or  one's  self  against  an- 
other; arraign,  compounded  of  or  or  ad  and  raign 
or  range,  signifies  to  range,  or  set  at  the  bar  of  a 
tribunal. 

The  idea  of  asserting  the  gnilt  of  another  is  common 
to  these  tenns.  Accuse  in  the  proper  sense  is  applied 
particularly  to  crimes,  but  it  is  also  applied  to  every 
species  of  offence  ;  charge  may  be  applied  to  crimes, 
hut  is  used  more  commonly  for  breaches  of  moral  con- 
duct; we  accuse  a  person  of  murder;  we  charge  him 
with  dishonesty. 

Accuse  is  properly  a  formal  action  ;  charge  is  an  in- 
formal action  ;  criminals  are  accused,  and  their  accusa- 
tion is  proved  in  a  court  of  judicature  to  be  true  or 
false;  '  The  Countess  of  Hertford,  demanding  an  au- 
dience of  the  Ciueen,  laid  before  her  the  whole  series 
of  his  mother's  cruelty,  and  e.tposed  the  improbability 
of  an  accusation,  hy  which  he  was  charged  with  an 
intent  to  commit  a  murder  that  could  produce  no  ad- 
vantaae.' — Johnson  (Life  of  Savage).  Any  person 
may  be  charged,  and  the  charge  may  be  either  sub- 
stantiated or  refuted  in  the  judgement  of  a  third  per- 
son ;  '  Nor  was  this  irreg\ilarity  the  only  charge  which 
Lord  Tyrconnel  brought  aeainst  him.  Having  given 
him  a  collection  of  valuable  books  stamped  with 
his  own  arms,  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  them 
in  a  short  time  exposed  for  sale.'— Johnson  {Life  of 
Savage). 

Impeach  and  arraign  are  both  species  of  accusing  ; 
the  former  in  application  to  statesmen  and  state  con- 
cerns, the  latter  in  regard  to  the  general  conduct  or 
principles  ;  with  this  difference,  that  he  who  impeaches 
only  asserts  the  guilt,  but  does  not  detennine  it ;  but 
those  who  arraign  also  take  upon  themselves  to  de- 
cide: statesmen  are  impeached  for  misdemeanours  in 


the  administration  of  government ;  '  Aristogiton,  with 
revengeful  cunning,  impeached  several  courtiers  and 
intimates  of  the  tyrant.' — Cumberland.  Kiiil's  ar- 
raign governoursof  provinces  and  subordinate  priiic(?s, 
and  in  this  manner  kings  are  sometimes  arraigned  be- 
fore mock  tribunals :  our  Saviour  was  arraigned  before 
Pilate;  and  creatures  in  the  madness  of  presumption 
arraign  their  Creator;  'O  the  inexpressible  horrout 
that  will  seize  upon  a  poor  sinner,  when  he  stands  ar- 
raigned at  the  bar  of  Divine  justice.' — South. 

TO  ACCUSE,  CENSURE. 

To  accuse  (v.  To  Accuse)  is  only  to  assert  the  gnilt 
of  another ;  to  censure  {v.  To  Censure)  is  to  take  that 
guilt  for  granted.  We  accuse  only  to  make  known  the 
olfence,  to  provoke  inquiry ;  we  censure  in  order  to 
indict  a  punishment.  An  accusation  may  be  false  or 
true  ;  a  censure  mild  or  severe.  It  is  e.vtreinely  wrong 
to  accuse  another  without  sufficient  grounds  ;  '  If  the 
person  accused  inakelh his  innocence  plainly  to  appear 
upon  his  trial,  the  accuser  is  immediately  put  to  an 
ignominious  death.' — Swift.  But  still  worse  to  cen- 
sure Inm  without  the  most  substantial  grounds;  'A 
statesman,  who  is  possesed  of  real  merit,  should  look 
upon  his  political  censurers  with  the  same  neglect  that 
a  good  writer  regards  his  criticks.' — Addison. 

Every  one  is  at  liberty  to  accuse  another  of  offences 
which  he  knows  him  for  a  certainty  to  have  committed ; 
but  none  can  censure  who  are  not  authorized  by  their 
age  or  station.  Jlccusing  is  for  the  most  part  employed 
for  publick  offences,  or  for  private  offences  of  much 
greater  magnitude  than  those  which  call  for  ccn^frrc; 
'  Mr.  Locke  accu.tes  those  of  great  negligence  who 
discourse  of  moral  things  witli  the  least  obscurity  in 
the  terms  they  make  use  of.' — Bldgell.  'If  any 
man  measure  his  words  by  his  heart,  and  speak  as  he 
thinks,  and  do  not  express  more  kindness  to  every 
man  than  men  usually  have  for  any  man^  he  can 
hardly  escape  the  censure  of  the  want  of  breeding.' — 
Tillotson. 

TO  CENSURE,  ANIMADVERT,  CRITICISE. 

To  cc7tsure  {v.  To  Jlccuse)  expresses  less  than  to 
animadvert  Of  criticise ;  one  may  always  censure  when 
one  animadverts  or  criticises :  animadvert,  in  Latin 
animadverto,  i.  e.  animum  verto  ad,  sisnifies  to  turn  the 
mind  towards  an  object,  and,  in  this  case,  with  the  view 
of  finding  fault  with  it:  to  criticise,  from  the  Greek 
Kpivu)  to  judge,  signifies  to  pass  a  judgement  uiion  an- 
other. 

To  censure  and  animadvert  are  both  personal,  the 
one  direct,  the  other  indirect;  criticism  is  directed  to 
things,  and  not  to  persons  only. 

Censuring  consists  in  finding  some  fault  real  or  sup- 
posed ;  it  ret'eis  mostly  to  the  conduct  of  individuals. 
Jinimadoert  consists  in  suggesting  some  errour  or  im- 
propriety; it  refers  mostly  to  matters  of  opinion  and 
dispute;  criticism  c,ons\s\s  in  minutely  examiiiinu  the 
intrinsick  characteristicks,  and  appreciating  the  merits 
of  each  individually,  or  the  whole  collectively  ;  it  refers 
to  matters  of  science  and  learning. 

To  censure  requires  no  more  than  simple  assertion  ; 
its  justice  or  propriety  often  rests  on  the  authority  of 
the  individual ;  '  Many  an  author  has  been  dejected  at 
the  censure  of  one  wl^pm  he  has  looked  upon  as  an 
idiot.' — Addison.  Animadversions  require  to  be  accom- 
panied with  reasons ;  those  who  animadvert  on  the 
proceedings  or  opinions  of  others  must  state  some 
grounds  for  their  objections;  'I  wish.  Sir,  yon  would 
do  us  the  favour  to  animadvert  frequently  upon  the 
false  taste  the  town  is  in,  with  relation  to  the  plays  as 
well  as  operas.' — Steele.  Criticism  is  altogether  argu- 
mentative and  illustrative:  it  takes  nothing  for  granted, 
it  analyzes  and  decomposes,  it  compares  andconibliies, 
it  asserts  and  supports  the  assertions;  'It  is  ridiculous 
for  any  man  to  criticise  on  the  works  of  another,  who 
has  not  distinguished  himself  by  his  own  perform- 
ances.'— Addison. 

The  office  of  the  censurer  is  the  easiest  and  least 
honourable  of  the  three ;  it  may  be  assumed  by  igno- 
rance and  impertinence,  it  may  be  performed  for  the 
purpose  of  indulaing  an  angry  or  imperious  temper. 
The  task  of  animadverting  is  delicate ;  it  may  be  re- 
sorted to  for  the  indulgence  of  an  overweening  self- 
conceit.    The  office  of  a  critick  is  botli  arduous  and 
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honourable ;  it  cannot  bo  fillctl  by  anyone  incompetent 
for  the  charge  without  exposing  liis  arrogance  anil  folly 
to  merited  contempt. 


TO  CENSURE,  CARP,  CAVIL. 

Censure  has  the  same  general  meaning  as  given  in 
tlie  preceding  articles  {v.  To  .'Iccicse) ;  carp,  in  Latin 
carpoy  signifies  to  pluck;  cavil,  in  French  caviller, 
in  Latin  cavillor,  from  cavUlum  a  hollow  man,  and 
cavus  hollow,  signifies  to  be  unsound  or  unsubstantial 
in  speech. 

To  censure  respects  positive  errours ;  to  carp  and 
cavil  liave  regard  to  what  is  trivial  or  imaginary;  the 
former  is  employed  for  errours  in  persons ;  the  latter 
for  supposed  delects  in  things.  Censures  are  frequently 
necessary  from  those  who  have  the  authority  to  use 
them ;  a  good  father  will  censure  his  children  when 
their  conduct  is  censurable  :  but  censure  may  likewise 
be  frequf-ntly  unjust  and  frivolous ;  '  From  a  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  integrity,  a  man  assumes  force  enough 
to  despise  the  little  censures  of  ignorance  and  malice.' — 
BuDGELL.  Carping  and  cavilling  are  resorted  to  only 
to  indulge  ill-nature  or  self-conceit ;  whoever  owes 
another  a  grudge  will  be  most  disposed  to  carp  at  all  he 
does  in  order  to  lessen  him  in  the  esteem  of  others: 
those  who  contend  more  for  victory  than  truth  will  be 
apt  to  cavil  when  they  arc  at  a  loss  for  fair  argument ; 
party  politicians  carp  at  the  measures  of  administra- 
tion ;  'It  is  always  thus  with  pedants;  they  will  ever 
be  carping,  if  a  gentleman  or  man  of  honour  puts  pen 
to  paper.' — Stkele.  Infidels  cavil  at  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  because  they  are  determined  to  disbe- 
lieve ;  'Envy  and  cavil  are  the  natural  fruits  of  lazi- 
lie.ss  and  ignorance,  which  was  probably  the  reason  that 
in  the  heathen  mythology  Momus  is  said  to  be  the  son 
of  Nox  and  Somnus,  of  darkness  and  sleep.' — Addison. 

ANIMADVERSION,  CRITICISM,  STRICTURE. 

Jlnimadi'ersion  (v.  To  Censure)  includes  censure  and 
reproof;  criticism  implies  scrutiny  and  judgement, 
whether  for  or  against;  and  stricture,  from  the  Latin 
strictura  and  stringo  to  touch  lightly  upon,  compre- 
hends a  partial  investigation  mingled  with  censure. 
We  animadvert  on  a  person's  opinions  by  contradicting 
or  correcting  them;  we  criticised  pi'rson's  works  by 
minutely  and  rationally  exposing  their  imperleclions 
and  beauties ;  we  pass  67r/c(MrM  on  publick  measures 
by  de.scanting  on  them  cursorily,  and  censuring  them 
partially. 

Jlnimadversions  are  too  personal  to  be  impartial  ; 
consequently  they  are  seldom  just;  they  are  mostly 
resorted  to  by  those  wlio  want  to  build  up  one  system 
on  the  ruins  of  another ;  but  the  term  is  sometimes 
employed  in  an  indilierent  sense ;  '  These  things  fall 
untfer  a  province  you  have  partly  pursued  already,  and 
therefore  demand  your  animadversion  lor  the  regu- 
lating so  noble  an  entertainment  as  that  of  the  stage.' — 
Stekle.  Criticism  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
honourable  departments  of  literature  ;  a  critick  ought 
Justly  to  weigh  the  merits  and  demerits  of  authors,  but 
of  the  two  his  office  is  rather  to  blame  than  to  praise ; 
much  le.ss  injury  will  accrue  to  the  cause  of  literature 
from  the  severity  than  from  the  la.xity  of  cW«(c(i'm; 
'Just  criticism  demands  not  only  that  every  beauty  or 
blemish  be  minutely  pointed  out  in  iis  dift'etent  degree 
and  kind,  but  also  that  the  reason  and  foundation  of 
excellencies  and  faults  be  accurately  a.scertained.' — 
Warton.  Strictures  are  mostly  the  vehicles  of  party 
spleen;  like  most  ephemeral  productions,  they  are  too 
supiMlicial  to  beenlitled  to  serious  notice;  but  this  term 
is  also  used  in  an  Inditferent  sense  for  cursory  critical 
remarks ;  '  To  the  end  of  most  plays  I  have  added  short 
strictures,  containing  a  general  censure  of  faults  or 
praise  of  excellence.' — Johnson. 

COMPLAINT,  ACCUSATION. 
Both  these  terms  are  employed  in  regard  to  the  con- 
duct of  others,  but  the  com/il'iiin,  from  the  verb  lo  com- 
plain, is  mostly  made  in  mailers  that  personally  affect 
the  complainant;  Ihe accusation  («.  to .^ccusc'j  is  made 
of  matters  in  general,  but  e^pici.iUy  those  of  a  moial 
natiiri^  A  complaint  is  mii-\i:  lor  the  sake  of  obtaining 
redress;  an  accusation  is  made  for  the  sake  of  asccr- 


lainingthe  factor  bringing  to  punishment.  Acomplaint 
may  be  frivolous;  an  accusation  false.  People  in 
subordinate  stations  should  be  careful  to  give  no  cause 
{<^r  complaint ;  'On  this  occasion  (of  an  interview  with 
Addison),  Pope  made  his  complaintw'nh  frankness  and 
spirit,  asa  man  undeservedly  neglected  aiidoppostd.' — 
Johnson.  The  most  guarded  conduct  will  not  protect 
any  person  from  the  unjust  accusations  of  the  malevo- 
lent ;  '  With  guilt  enter  distrust  and  discord,  mutual 
accusation  and  stubborn  self-defence.' — Johnson. 


TO  FIND  FAULT  WITH,  BLAME, 
OBJECT  TO. 

All  these  terms  denote  not  simply  feeling,  but  also 
e.\pressing  dissatisfaction  witli  some  person  or  thing. 
To  Jind  fault  with  signifies  here  to  point  out  a  fault, 
either  in  some  person  or  thing  ;  to  blame  is  said  only  of 
the  [lerson  ;  object  is  applied  to  the  thing  only  :  we  find 
fault  with  a  person  for  his  behaviour ;  we  find  fUult 
with  our  scat,  our  conveyance,  and  the  like  ;  we  blame 
a  person  for  his  temerity  or  his  improvidence ;  we 
object  to  a  measure  that  is  proposed.  We  find  fault 
with  or  blame  that  which  has  been  done;  we  object  lo 
that  which  is  to  be  done. 

Finding  fault  is  a  familiar  action  applied  to  matters 
of  peisonal  convenience  or  taste  ;  blame  and  object  to, 
particularly  the  latter,  are  applied  to  serious  objects. 
Finding  fault  is  often  the  fruit  of  a  discontented 
temper :  there  are  some  whom  nothing  will  please,  and 
who  are  ever  ready  to  find  fault  with  whatever  comes 
in  their  way  ;  '  Tragi-comedj^ou  have  yourself  found 
fault  with  very  justly.' — Budgkll.  Blame  is  a  matter 
of  discretion ;  we  blame  frequently  in  order  to  correct ; 
'  It  is  a  most  certain  rule  in  reason  and  moral  philosophy, 
that  where  there  is  no  choice,  there  can  be  no  blame.' 
— South.  Objecting  to  is  an  affair  either  of  caprice 
or  necessity  ;  some  capriciously  object  to  that  which  is 
proposed  to  them  merely  from  a  spirit  of  ojiposition  ; 
others  object  to  a  thing  from  substantial  reasons  ;  '  Men 
in  all  deliberations  find  ease  to  be  of  Ihe  negative  fide, 
to  object,  and  foretel  difficulties.' — Bacon. 


TO  OBJECT,  OPPOSE. 
I  To  object,  from  ob  and  jacio  to  cast,  is  to  cast  in  the 
way  ;  to  oppose  is  to  place  iu  the  way  ;  there  is,  there- 
fore, very  III  tie  original  difii^rence,  except  that  casting  is 
a  more  momentary  and  sudden  proceeding,  placing  is  a 
more  premeditated  action  ;  which  distinction,  at  the 
same  time,  corresjionds  with  the  use  of  the  terms  in 
ordinary  life :  to  object  to  a  thing  is  to  propose  or  start 
something  against  it;  but  to  o;/posc  it  is  to  set  one's  self 
up  steadily  against  it:  one  objects  to  ordinary  matters 
that  requirejio  reflection ;  one  opposes  matters  that  call 
for  deliberation,  and  afford  serious  reasons  for  and 
against:  a  parent  objects  to  his  child's  learning  the 
classicks,  or  to  his  running  about  the  streets ;  he  opposes 
his  marriage  when  he  thinks  the  connexion  or  ihe  cir- 
cumstances not  desirable:  we  object  to  a  thing  from 
our  own  particular  feelings ;  we  oppose  a  thing  bei;ause 
we  judge  it  improper;  capricious  or  selfish  people  will 
object  to  every  thing  that  comes  across  their  own  hu- 
mour ;  '  .\bout  this  time,  an  Arclibisliop  of  York 
objected  to  clerks  (recommended  to  benefices  by  the 
Pope'),  because  they  were  ignorant  of  English.' — Tyr- 
wiuTT.  Those  who  oppose  think  it  necessary  to  assign, 
at  least,  a  mason  for  tln:ir  opposition  ; 
'T  was  of  no  purpose  to  oppose, 
She  'd  hear  ta  no  e,xcuse  in  prose. — Swift. 

OBJECTION,  DIFFICULTY,  EXCEPTION. 

The  objection  {v.  Demur)  is  here  general ;  it  compre- 
hends both  the  (lifficulty  and  the  exception,  which  are 
but  species  of  tiie  objection  :  the  objection  and  the  diffi- 
culty are  started  ;  the  exception  is  made:  the  objection 
to  a  tiling  is  in  general  that  which  renders  it  less  desi- 
rable; but  the  difficulty  is  that  which  renders  it  less 
practicable;  there  is  an  objection  against  every  scheme 
which  incurs  a  serious  risk  ;  '  I  would  not  desire  what 
yon  have  written  to  be  omitted,  unless  I  had  the  merit 
of  removing  your  objection.' — Popk.  The  want  of 
means  to  bcain,  or  resources  to  carry  on  a  srliome,  are 
serious  difficulties  ;  '  In  the  examination  of  every  great 
and  comprehensive  plan,  such  as  that  of  Chrisliauity, 
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'ifictilties  may  occur.' — Blair.  In  application  to 
Diural  or  intellectual  subjects,  llje  objection  inlerleri-s 
^vilh  one's  decision  ;  the  difficidly  causes  [xjrple.xlty  in 
tite  mind  ;  '  Tliey  mistake  difficulties  lor  impossibili- 
ties ;  a  pernicious  mistake  certainly,  and  the  more  per- 
nicious, lor  tliat  men  are  seldom  convinced  till  their 
convictions  do  them  no  good.' — South.  '  There  is  ever 
between  all  estates  a  secret  war.  I  know  well  this 
speech  is  the  objection,  and  not  the  decision  ;  and  that 
it  is  after  refuted.' — Bacon. 

'Flie  objection  and  exception  both  respect  the  nature, 
the  moral  tendency,  or  moral  consequences  of  a  tiling; 
but  the  objection  may  be  frivolous  or  serious  ;  the  ex- 
ception is  something  serious:  the  objection  Is  positive; 
the  exception  is  relatively  considered,  that  is,  the  thing 
excepted  from  other  things,  as  not  good,  and  conse- 
quently objected  to.  Objections  are  niadesometimes  to 
proposals  for  the  mere  sake  of  getting  rid  of  an  engage- 
ment; those  who  do  not  wish  to  give  themselves  trou- 
ble find  an  easy  method  of  disengaging  themselves,  by 
making  objections  to  every  proposition;  'Whoever 
makes  such  objections  against  an  hypothesis,  hath  a 
right  to  be  heard,  let  his  temper  and  genius  be  what  it 
will.' — Burnet.  Lawyers  make  exceptions  to  charges 
which  are  sometimes  not  sulTiciently  substantiated : 
'  When  they  deride  our  ceremonies  as  vain  and  frivo- 
lous, were  it  hard  to  apply  their  exceptions,  even  to  those 
rivil  ceremonies,  wliich  at  the  coronation,  in  parlia- 
ment, and  all  courts  of  justice,  are  used.' — Cranmkr. 
In  all  engagements  entered  into,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
exceptions  to  the  parlies,  whenever  there  is  any  thing 
exceptionable  in  their  characters:  the  present  promis- 
cuous dift'usion  of  knowledge  among  the  poorer  orders 
is  very  objectionable  on  iriany  grounds  ;  the  course  of 
reading,  which  they  commonly  pursue,  is  without  ques- 
tion highly  exceptionable. 


TO  CONTRADICT,  OPPOSE,  DENY 

To  contradict,  from  the  Latin  contra  and  dictum,  sig- 
nifies a  speech  against  a  speech  ;  to  oppose,  in  French 
oppo'ier,  Latin  oppcsui,  perfect  o( oppono  from  op  or  ob 
and  pono,  signifies  to  throw  in  the  way  or  against  a 
thing  ;  to  denjj,  in  French  denier,  Latin  denego,  is  com- 
pounded of  df,  ne,  and  ago  or  dico,  signifying  to  say  no. 

To  contradict,  as  tlie  origin  of  the  word  sufficiently 
denotes,  is  to  set  up  assertion  against  assertion,  and  is 
therefore  a  mode  of  opposition,  whether  used  in  a  gene- 
ral or  a  particular  application.  Logicians  call  those 
propositions  contradictory  v/hich,  in  all  their  terms,  are 
most  completely  opposed  to  each  other;  as  'All  men 
are  liars;'  'No  men  are  liars.'  A  contradiction  neces- 
sarily supposes  a  verbal,  though  not  necessarily  a  per- 
sonal, opposition ;  a  person  may  unintentionally  con- 
tradict himself,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with  liars ; 
and  two  persons  may  contradict  each  other  without 
knowing  what  either  has  asserted;  'The  Jews  hold 
that  in  case  two  rabbies  should  contradict  one  another, 
they  were  yet  bound  to  believe  the  contradictory  asser- 
tions of  both.' — South. 

But  although  contradicting  must  be  more  or  less 
verbal,  yet,  in  an  extended  application  of  the  term,  the 
contradiction  may  be  implied  in  the  action  rather  than 
in  direct  words,  as  when  a  person  by  his  good  conduct 
contradicts  the  slanders  of  his  enemies ;  '  There  are 
many  who  are  fond  of  contradicting  the  common  re- 
ports of  fame.' — Addison.  In  this  application,  contra- 
dict and  oppose  are  clearly  distinguished  from  each 
other.  So  likewise  in  personal  disputes  contradiction 
implies  opposition  only  as  far  as  relates  to  the  words  ; 
opposing,  on  the  other  hand,  comprehends  not  only  the 
spirit  of  the  action,  but  also  a  great  diversity  in  the 
mode;  we  may  contradict  from  necessity,  or  in  self- 
defence  ;  we  oppose  from  conviction,  or  a  less  honour- 
able nature  ;  we  contradict  by  a  direct  negative  ;  we 
oppose  by  means  of  argument  or  otherwise.  It  is  a 
breach  of  politeness  ever  to  contradict  flatly ;  it  is  a 
vii  lation  of  the  moral  law  to  oppose  without  tlie  most 
Bu  istantial  grounds ; 

That  tongue 
Inspir'd  with  contradiction  durst  oppose 
A  third  part  of  the  gods. — Milton. 

To  contradict  and  to  deny  may  be  both  considered  as 
modes  of  verbal  opposition,  but  one  contradicts  an  as- 
Bcrtion,  and  denies  a  fact ;  the  contradiction  implies 
the  setting  up  one  persou's  authority  ur  opinion  against 
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that  of  another;  the  denial  impiies  the  maintaining  a 
person's  veracity  in  opposition  to  the  charges  or  iiisi 
nuations  of  others.  Contradicting  is  commonly  em 
ployed  in  speculative  matters;  'If  a  gentleman  is  a 
little  sincere  in  his  representations,  he  is  sure  to  tiave  a 
dozen  contradicters.' — Swift.  /Jenying  in  matters  of 
personal  interest;  'One  of  the  company  began  lo  rally 
liiin  (an  infidel)  upon  his  devotion  on  shipboard,  which 
the  other  denied  in  so  high  terms,  that  it  produced  the 
lie  on  both  sides,  and  ended  in  a  duel.' — Addison.  De- 
nying may,  however,  be  employed  as  well  as  contra- 
dicting in  the  course  of  argument ;  but  we  deny  the 
general  truth  of  the  position  by  contradicting  the  parti- 
cular assertionsof  the  individuals  ;  'IntheSocratic  way 
of  dispute,  you  agree  to  every  thing  your  opponent  ad- 
vances; in  the  Aristotelic,  you  are  still  denying  and 
contradicting  some  part  or  other  of  what  he  says.' — 
Addison. 

When  contradict  respects  other  persons,  it  is  fre- 
quently a  mode  of  opposition,  as  we  may  most  eflectu- 
ally  oppose  a  person  by  contradicting  what  he  asserts: 
but  contradiction  does  not  necessarily  imply  opposi- 
tion; the  former  is  simply  a  mode  of  action,  the  latter 
comprehends  both  the  action  and  the  spirit,  with  which 
it  is  dictated  :  we  contradict  fioin  necessity  or  in  self- 
defence  ;  we  oppose,  fnmi  conviction  or  some  personal 
feeling  of  a  less  honourable  nature.  When  we  hear  a 
friend  unjustly  charged  of  an  oflence,  it  is  but  reasona- 
ble lo  contradict  the  charge;  objectionable  measures 
may  call  for  opposition,  but  it  is  sometimes  prudent  lo 
abstain  from  opposing  what  we  cannot  prevent. 

Contradict  is  likewise  used  in  denying  what  is  laifl 
to  one's  charge  ;  but  we  may  deny  without  contradict- 
ing, in  answer  to  a  question :  contradiction  respects 
indilferent  matters  ;  denying  is  always  used  in  matters 
of  immediate  interest. 

Contradiction  is  employed  for  correcting  others;  de- 
nying is  used  10  clear  one's  self:  we  may  contradict 
falsely  when  we  have  not  sufficient  ground  for  contra- 
dicting ;  and  we  may  deny  justly  when  we  rebut  an 
unfair  charge. 


TO  DENY,  DISOWN,  DISCLAIM,  DISAVOW. 

Deny  {v.  To  deny)  approaches  nearest  to  the  sense 
o( disown  when  applied  to  persons  ;  disown,  that  is,  not 
to  own,  on  the  other  hand,  bears  a  strong  analogy  lo 
deny  when  applied  to  things. 

In  the  first  case  deny  is  said  with  regard  to  one's 
knowledge  of  or  connexion  with  a  person  ;  disowning 
on  the  other  hand  is  a  term  of  larger  import,  including 
the  renunciation  of  all  relationship  or  social  tie :  the 
former  is  said  of  those  who  are  not  related  ;  the  latter 
of  such  only  as  are  related.  Peter  ftoiiVd  our  Saviour; 
'We  mayrff?!^  God  in  all  those  acts  that  are  morally 
good  or  evil ;  those  are  the  proper  scenes  in  which  we 
act  our  confessions  or  denials  of  him.' — South.  A 
parent  can  scarcely  be  justified  in  disowning  his  child 
let  his  vices  be  ever  so  enormous ;  a  child  can  never 
disown  its  parent  in  any  case  without  violating  tho 
most  sacred  duty. 

In  the  second  case  deny  is  said  in  regard  to  things 
that  concern  others  as  well  as  ourselves;  disown  only 
in  regard  to  what  is  done  by  one's  self  or  that  in  whicli 
one  is  personally  concerned.  A  person  denies  that 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  assertion  of  another ;  '  The 
Earl  of  Strafford  positively  denied  the  words.'— Cla 
RENDON.  He  disowns  all  participation  in  any  affair ; 
Then  they  who  brother's  better  claim  disovm. 
Expel  their  parents,  and  usurp  the  throne. 

Drydbn. 
We  may  deny  having  seen  a  thing;  we  may  disoan 
that  we  did  it  ourselves.  Our  veracity  is  often  the 
only  thing  implicated  ina  denial;  our  guilt,  innocence 
or  honour  are  implicated  in  what  we  disown.  A  w'. 
ness  denies  what  is  stated  as  a  fact ;  the  accused  par4/ 
disowns  what  is  laid  to  his  charge. 

A  denial  is  employed  only  for  outward  actions  oi 
events;  that  which  can  be  related  may  ue  denied:  dis- 
owning e^^tends  to  whatever  we  can  own  or  possess  j 
we  may  disown  our  feelings,  our  name,  our  connex- 
ions, and  the  like. 

Christians  deny  the  charges  which  are  brought 
against  the  gospel  by  its  enemies;  '  [f,  like  Zeno,  any 
one  shall  walk  about  and  ytt  deny  there  is  any  motion 
ia  nature,  surely  that  man  was  constituted  for  Anti- 
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cyra,  and  were  a  fit  companion  for  those  who,  having  a 
conceit  tliey  are  dead,  cannot  be  convicted  unlo  tlie 
society  ol  the  living.' — UiiowN.  Tlie  apostles  would 
never  dtsuwn  the  character  wiiich  they  held  as  nies- 
Bengers  ol'  t'nrist ; 
Sometimes  lest  man  should  quite  his  pow'r  disown, 
He  makes  that  power  to  tremblnig nations  linown. 

Jknvns. 
Disclaim  and  disown  are  both  personal  acts  respect- 
ing the  individual  who  is  the  agent:  to  disclaim  is  to 
throw  otl  a  claim,  as  to  disown  is  not  to  admit  as  one's 
own  ;  as  claim,  Irom  tlie  Latin  clamo,  signities  to  de- 
clare with  a  loud  tone  what  we  want  as  our  own ;  so 
to  disclaim  is  with  an  equally  loud  or  positive  tone,  to 
give  up  a  claim  :  this  is  a  more  positive  act  than  to  dis- 
■twn,  which  may  be  performed  by  insinuation,  or  by  the 
mere  abstaining  to  own. 

He  who  feels  himself  disgraced  by  the  actions  that 
are  done  by  his  nation,  or  his  family,  will  be  ready  to 
disclaim  tJie  very  name  which  he  bears  in  common 
with  the  oliending  parly  ; 
The  thing  call'd  life,  with  ease  I  can  disclaim, 
And  think  it  over-sold  to  purchase  fame.— Drydkn. 
An  absurd  pride  sometimes  impels  men  to  disown  their 
relationshii)  lo  those  wlio  are  beneath  them  in  external 
rank  and  condition ; 

Here  Priam's  son,  Delphobus.  he  found; 
He  scarcely  knew  him,  striving  to  disown 
His  blotted  form,  and  blushing  lo  he  known. 

IJRYDEN. 

An  honest  mind  will  disclaim  all  right  to  prai.se  which 
it  feels  not  to  belong  to  itself;  the  fear  of  ridicule  s(jme- 
times  makes  a  man  disown  that  which  would  ledound 
to  his  honour:  'Very  few  among  those  who  proless 
themselves  Christians,  disclaim  all  concern  lor  theii 
souls,  disown  the  authority,  or  renounce  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  gospel  ■— lloGKRS. 

To  disavow  is  lo  avow  that  a  thing  is  not.  The  disa- 
vowal is  a  general  declaration  ;  the  denial  is  a  particu- 
lar assertion;  the  former  is  made  volunlatily  and  un- 
asked for,  the  latter  is  always  in  direct  answer  to  a 
chaige :  we  disavow  in  matters  of  general  interest 
where  truth  only  is  concerned  ;  we  deny  in  matters  of 
personal  uiteresl  where  the  cliaracler  or  feelings  are 
implicated. 

What  is  disavowed  is  generally  in  support  of  truth  ; 
what  is  denied  may  ol  ten  be  in  direct  violation  of  truth : 
an  honest  mind  will  always  disavow  whatever  has 
been  erroneously  attributed  to  it  ;  '  Dr.  Solaiider  disa- 
vows some  of  those  narriitions  (in  Hawkesworlh's 
voyages),  or  at  least  declares  lliein  to  be  grossly  misre- 
presented.'—Beattik.  A  timid  person  sometimes 
denies  what  he  knows  to  be  true  Jroni  a  fear  ul'  the 
consequences;  ''J'lie  king  now  denied  his  knowledge 
of  the  conspiracy  against  Kizzio,  by  public  proclama- 
tions.'— lloBKRTsoN.  ftlaiiy  persons  have  disavowed 
being  the  author  of  the  letters  which  are  known  under 
the  name  of  Junius  ;  the  real  authors  who  have  denied 
Uieir  concern  in  it  (as  doubtless  they  have)  availed 
themselves  of  the  sublerfuge,tliat  since  it  was  the  att'air 
of  several,  no  one  individually  could  call  himself  the 
author. 

TO  CONTROVERT,  DISPUTE. 

Controvert,  compounded  of  the  Latin  contra  and 
verto,  signifies  to  turn  against  another  in  discourse,  or 
direct  uiie's  self  against  another. 

Dispute,  ill  Latin  dispiito,  from  dis  anAputo,  signi- 
fies literally  to  think  difii;rently,  or  to  call  in  question 
the  opinion  of  another,  which  is  the  sense  that  brings 
it  in  closest  alliance  with  controverting. 

To  controvert  has  regard  to  speculative  points ;  to 
d«s/)Kte  respects  matters  of  fact:  there  is  more  of  oppo- 
sition in  controversy  ;  more  of  doubt  in  disputing :  a 
sophist  controverts  ;  a  skeptick  disputes  :  the  plainest 
and  sublimest  truths  of  the  Gospel  have  been  all  con- 
troverted in  their  turn  by  the  self-sufficient  inquirer ; 
'The  demolishing  of  Dunkirk  was  so  eagerly  insisted 
on,  and  so  warmly  controverted,  as  had  like  to  have 
produced  a  challenge.'- Budoell.  The  authenticity 
of  the  Bible  itself  has  been  disputed  by  some  few 
individuals ;  the  existence  of  a  God  by  still  fewer; 
Now  I  am  sent,  and  am  not  to  dispute. 
My  prince's  orders,  but  to  execute.— Dkycen. 


Controversy  is  worse  than  an  tinprofitable  tasK  ; 
instead  of  eliciting  truth,  it  does  but  expose  the  failings 
of  the  parties  engaged ;  '  How  cometh  it  to  pass  that 
we  are  so  rent  «  ilh  mutual  contentions,  and  that  the 
church  is  so  much  troubled?  If  men  had  been  willing 
lo  learn,  all  these  controversies  might  have  died  the 
very  day  they  were  first  brought  forth.' — Hookkr. 
Disputing  is  not  so  personal,  and  consequently  not  so 
objectionable  :  we  never  controvert  any  iioint  without 
seriously  and  decidedly  inteiidiug  to  oppose  the  nolioim 
of  another  ;  we  may  sometimes  dispute  a  point  for  the 
sake  of  friendly  argument,  or  the  desire  of  information  ■; 
theologians  and  politicians  are  the  greatest  controver- 
sialists ;  it  is  the  business  of  men  in  general  to  dis 
pule  whatever  ought  not  to  be  taken  for  granted; 
'  The  earth  is  now  placed  so  conveniently  that  plants 
thrive  and  flourish  in  it,  and  animals  live ;  this  19 
matter  of  fact  and  beyond  all  rfjVuutc.'— Bentley. 
When  dispute  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  verbally  main- 
taining a  point  in  opposition  to  another,  it  ceases  to 
have  that  alliance  to  the  word  controvert,  and  comes 
nearest  to  the  sense  of  argue  {v.  Argue). 

INDUBITABLE,  UNQUESTIONABLE,  INDIS- 
PUTABLE, UNDENIABLE,  INfONTKO- 
VEKTIBLE,  IRREFRAGABLE. 
Indubitable  signifies  admitting  of  no  doubt  (vide 
Doubt) ;  unquestionable,  admitting  of  no  question 
(v.  Doubt) ;  indisputable,  admitting  of  no  dispute 
(v.  To  controvert);  undeniable,  not  to  be  denied 
{v.  To  deny,  disown) ;  incontrovertible,  not  to  bi; 
controverted  (v.  To  controvert) ;  irrefragable,  from 
frango  to  break,  signifies  not  to  be  broken,  destroyed, 
or  done  away.  These  terms  arc  all  oi)iiosed  to  uncer- 
tainty; but  they  do  not  imply  absolute  certainly,  for 
they  all  express  the  strong  persuasicm  of  a  person's 
mind  rather  than  the  absolute  natuie  of  the  thing: 
when  a  tact  is  supported  by  such  evidence  as  admits 
of  no  kind  of  doubt,  it  is  termed  indubitable ;  'A  full 
or  a  thin  house  will  indubitably  express  the  sense  of  a 
majority.'— Hawkeswokth.  When  the  truth  of  an 
assertion  rests  on  the  authority  of  a  man  «  hose  cha- 
racter for  integrity  stands  uniinpeachtd,  it  is  termed 
unquestionable  nmhor'wy ;  'From  the  unquestionable 
documents  and  dictates  of  the  law  of  naiure,  1  shall 
evince  the  obligation  lying  upon  every  man  to  show 
gratitude.' — t^ouxH.  VVheii  a  thing  is  believed  to  exist 
on  the  evidence  of  every  man's  senses,  it  is  termed 
undeniable  ;  '  So  undeniable  is  the  truth  of  this  (viz.  the 
hardness  of  our  duty),  that  the  scene  of  virtue  is  laid 
in  our  natural  averseness  to  things  excellent.'— 
SoiJTii.  When  a  sentiment  has  always  beifu  held  as 
either  true  or  false,  without  dispute,  it  is  termed  indis- 
putable; 'Truth,  knowing  the  indisputable  c\aiiit  she 
has  to  all  that  is  called  reason,  tliiiiits  it  below  her  to 
ask  that  upon  courtesy  in  v\  hicii  she  can  plead  a  pro- 
perly.'— Soi'TH.  When  arguments  have  never  been 
controverted,  they  are  termed  incontrovertible;  'Our 
distinction  must  rest  upon  a  steady  adherence  to  the 
incontrovertible  rules  of  virtue.' — Blair.  And  when 
they  have  never  been  satislactoiily  answered,  they  are 
termed  irrefragable ;  'There  is  none  who  walks  SC 
surely,  and  upon  such  irrefragable  grounds  of  pru 
dence,  as  he  who  is  religious.' — South. 

TO  ARGUE,  DISPUTE,  DEBATE. 

To  argue  is  to  adduce  arguments  or  reasons  i( 
support  of  one's  position  :  to  dispute,'\\\  Latin  dispute 
compounded  ut  dis  and  pw*»,  signifies  to  think  difi'ei 
ently,  in  an  extended  sense,  to  assert  a  difierent  opi 
nion ;  to  debate,  in  French  defta/trc,  compounded  of 
the  intensive  syllable  de  and  battre,  to  beat  or  fight, 
signifies  lo  contend  for  and  against. 

To  argue  is  to  defend  one's  self;  dispute  to  oppose 
another  ;  to  debate  is  to  dispute  in  a  formal  rnamrer. 
To  argue  on  a  subject  is  to  explain  the  reasons  or 
proofs  in  support  of  an  assertion ;  to  argue  with  a 
person  is  to  defend  a  position  against  him  :  to  dispute 
a  thing  is  to  advance  objections  against  a  posiiicni ;  to 
dispute  with  a  person  is  to  start  objections  against  his 
positions,  to  attempt  to  refute  them  .  a  debate  is  a  dis- 
putation held  by  many.  To  argue  does  not  neces- 
sarily suppose  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  arguer, 
tliat  what  he  defends  is  true  ;  nor  a  real  difference  of 
opinion  in  his  opponent;  for  gome  men  have  suoh  ao 
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itching  projieiisity  for  an  argument,  that  they  will 
Btlenipt  to  prove  what  nobody  denies;  and  in  some 
cases  the  term  argue  may  be  usril  in  tlie  sense  nf  ad- 
ducing reasons  more  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
mutual  conhrmalion  and  illustration  of  truth  than  for 
the  detection  of  falsehood,  or  the  questioning  of  opi- 
nions^ 

Of  good  and  evil  much  they  argued  then.— Milton. 
To  dispute  always  supposes  an  opposition  to  some  per- 
son, but  not  a  smcere  opposition  to  the  thini^;  for  we 
may  dispute  that  which  we  do  not  deny,  for  the  sake 
of  l:()ldiiig  a  dispute  with  one  who  is  of  ditierent  senti- 
ments: to  debate  presupposes  a  multitude  of  clashing 
or  opposing  opinions.  Men  of  many  words  argue  for 
the  sake  of  talking:  men  of  ready  tongues  dispute  for 
the  sake  of  victory:  men  in  Parliament  often  debate 
for  the  sake  of  opposing  the  ruling  party,  or  from  any 
other  motive  than  the  love  of  truth. 

Jirgumentution  is  a  dangerous  propensity,  and  ren- 
ders a  man  an  un[)leasant  companion  in  society;  no 
one  should  set  such  a  value  on  his  opinions  as  to  ob- 
trude the  defence  of  them  on  those  who  are  uninter- 
ested in  the  question  ;  '  Publick  arguing  oft  serves  not 
only  to  exasperate  the  minds,  but  to  wtiet  the  wits  of 
heieticks.' — Dlcay  of  Piety.   JHsputatiun,  as  a  scho- 
la^^tick  e.xercise,  is  well  fitted  to  e.\ert  the  reasoning 
powers  and  awaken  a  spirit  of  inquiry  ; 
Thus  Rodmond,  train'd  by  this  unhallow'd  crew, 
The  sacred  social  passions  never  knew  : 
Unsktll'd  to  argue,  in  dispute  yet  loud, 
Bold  without  caution,  without  honours  proud. 

Falconer. 
Debating  in  Parliament  is  by  some  converted  into  a 
trade ;  he  who  talks  the  loudest,  and  makes  tlie  most 
vehement  opposition,  e.\pects  the  greatest  applause ; 
The  murmur  ceas'd:  then  from  his  lolly  throne 
The  king  iiivok'd  the  gods,  and  thus  begun: 
I  wish,  ye  Latins,  what  ye  now  debate 
Had  been  resolv'd  before  it  was  too  late. 

Dryden. 

TO  CONSULT,  DELIBERATE,  DEBATE. 

Tfl  consult,  in  French  consulter,  Latin  consulto,  is  a 
frequentative  of  consulo,  signifying  to  counsel  toge- 
ther; ti>  dilibcrate,  in  French  deliberer,  Latin  dcUbcro, 
compounded  of  de  and  libra,  or  libra  a  balance,  signi- 
fies to  weigh  as  in  a  balance. 

CunsuUtitions  always  require  two  persons  at  least  ; 
deliberations  require  many,  or  only  a  man's  self:  an 
individual  may  consult  with  one  or  many  ;  assembhes 
c-mnnonly  deliberate:  advice  and  inlormation  are 
jiven  and  received  in  consultations ;  '  Ulysses  (as 
Homer  tells  us)  made  a  voyage  to  the  regions  of  the 
dead,  to  consult  Tiresias  how  he  should  return  to  his 
country.' — Addison.  Doubts,  difficulties,  and  objec- 
tions, are  started  and  removed  in  deliberations ; 
'Moloch  declares  hiiriself  abruptly  for  war,  and  ap- 
pears incensed  with  his  companions  for  losing  so  much 
time  as  even  to  deliberate  upon  it.' — Addiso.n.  We 
communicate  and  hear  when  we  consult;  we  pause 
and  hesitate  when  we  deliberate:  those  who  have  to 
co-operate  must  frequently  consult  together  ;  those 
who  have  serious  measures  to  decide  upon  must  coolly 
deliberate. 

To  debate  (v.  To  argne)  and  to  consitlt  cquallymark 
the  actsof  pausing  or  withholding  the  decision,  whether 
applicable  to  one  or  many.  To  debate  supposes  always 
a  contrariety  of  opinion  ;  to  deliberate  supposes  simply 
the  weighing  or  estimating  the  value  of  the  opinion 
that  is  offered.  Where  many  persons  have  the  liberty 
of  offering  their  opinions,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that 
there  will  be  debating ; 

To  seek  sage  Nestor  now  the  chief  resolves  ; 
With  him  in  wholesome  coun.sels  to  debate 
What  yet  remains  to  safe  the  sinking  state. 

Pope. 
When  any  subject  offers  that  is  complicated  and  ques- 
tionable, it  calls  for  mature  deliberation ; 

When  man's  life  is  in  debate, 
The  judge  can  ne'er  too  long  deliberate. 

Drydem. 
It  Is  lamentable  when  passion  gets  such  an  ascendency 
in  the  mind  of  any  one,  as  to  make  him  debate  which 
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course  of  conduct  he  shall  pursue ;  the  want  of  de't 
beration,  whether  in  private  or  publick  transactions,  in 
a  more  fruitful  source  of  mischief  than  almost  any 
other. 


TO  OPPOSE,  RESIST,  WITHSTAND, 
THWART. 

Oppose  [v.  To  object,  oppose,)  is  the  general  term, 
signifying  simply  to  put  in  the  way;  resist,  signifies 
literally  to  stand  back,  away  from,  or  against ;  with 
in  withstand  has  the  force  of  re  in  resist ;  thwart,  from 
the  German  qucr  cross,  signifies  to  come  across. 

The  action  of  setting  one  thing  up  against  another 
is  obviously  expressed  by  all  these  terms,  but  they 
differ  in  the  manner  and  the  circumstances.  To  op- 
pcse  simply  denotes  the  relative  piisiiion  of  two  objects, 
and  when  applied  to  persons  it  does  not  ne<.ebsarily 
imply  any  personal  characteristick  :  we  may  oppose 
reason  or  force  to  force  ;  or  things  may  be  opposed  to 
each  other  which  are  in  an  opposite  direction,  as  a 
house  to  a  church.  Resist  is  always  an  act  of  njore  or 
less  force  when  applied  to  persons;  it  is  mostly  a  cul- 
pable action,  as  when  men  resist  lawful  authority ; 
resistance  is  in  fact  always  bad,  unless  hi  case  of 
actual  self  defence.  Ojiposition  may  be  made  in  any 
Ibrni,  as  when  we  oppose  a  person's  adn>ittaiice  into  a 
house  by  our  personal  eflints;  or  we  oppose  his  admis- 
sion into  a  society  by  a  declaration  of  our  opinions. 
Resistance  is  always  a  direct  action,  as  when  we  resist 
an  invading  army  by  the  sword,  or  we  resist  the  evi- 
dence of  our  senses  by  denying  our  assent ;  or,  in  re- 
lation to  things,  when  wood  or  any  hard  s^ubstance 
resi.sts  tlie  violent  efi'orts  of  steel  or  iron  to  make  an 
impression. 

iVithstand  and  thwart  are  modes  of  resistance  appli- 
cable only  to  conscious  agents.  To  withstand  is  nega- 
tive ;  it  implies  not  to  yield  to  any  ibreign  agency: 
thus,  a  person  withstands  the  entreaties  of  another  to 
comply  with  a  request.  To  thwart  is  positive;  it  is 
actively  to  cross  the  will  ot  anc.llier :  thus,  humour 
some  people  are  perpetually  thwartmg  the  wi>hes  of 
those  with  whom  they  are  in  connexion.  Habitual 
opposition,  wiiether  in  act  or  in  spiiit,  is  eijuallj 
senseless  ;  none  but  conceited  or  turbulent  people  ar« 
guilty  of  it; 

So  hot  th'  assault,  so  high  the  tumult  rose. 

While  ours  defend,  and  while  the  Greeks  oppose. 

Dryden 
Oppositionists  to  government  are  dangerous  members 
of  society,  and  are  ever  preaching  up  resistance  to 
constituted  authorities ; 

To  do  all  our  sole  delieht 
As  being  the  contrary  to  his  high  will 
Whom  we  resist. — Milton. 
'  Particular  instances  of  second  sight  have  been  given 
with  such  evidence,  as  neither  Bacon  nor  Boyle  hav« 
been  able  to  resist.' — Johnson.     It  is  a  happy  thing 
when  a  young  man  can  withstand  the  allurements  ol 
pleasure ; 

For  twice  live  days  the  good  old  seer  withstood 

Th'  intended  treason,  and  was  dumb  to  blood. 

Dryden. 
It  is  a  part  of  a  Christian's  duty  to  bear  with  patience 
the  untoward  events  of  life  that  thwart  his  purposes; 
'The  understanding  and  will  never  disagreed  (before 
the  fall) ;  tor  the  proposals  of  the  one  never  thwarted 
the  inclinations  of  the  other.' — South. 


TO    CONFUTE,    REFUTE,    DISPROVE, 
OPPUGN. 

Confute  and  refute,  in  Latin  confuto  and  refuto,  are 
compounded  of  con  against,  re  privative,  anAfuto,  ob- 
solete for  arguo,  signifying  to  argue  against  or  to  argue 
the  contrary;  disprove,  compounded  of  (ii5  priva.ive 
and  prove,  signifies  to  prove  the  contrary  ;  oppugn,  in 
Latin  oppugno,  signifies  to  fight  in  order  to  remove  of 
overthrow. 

To  confute  respects  what  is  argumentative ;  refuU 
what  is  personal ;  disprove  whatever  is  represented  or 
related;  oppugn,  whatever  is  held  or  maintained. 

An  argument  is  confuted  by  proving  its  fallacy ;  a 
charge  is  refuted  by  proving    one's   innocence;  ac 
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ussertion  is  disproved  by  provin?  that  it  is  false ;  a  doc- 
trine is  oppugned  by  a  coiiise  (if  reasoning. 

Paradoxes  iiiuy  be  easily  cvtifutcd  ;  calumnies  may 
be  easily  rrfutcd ;  tlie  niarrellous  and  incredible 
Stories  of  travellers  may  be  easily  disproved;  heresies 
and  skeptical  notions  ou!ilit  to  be  oppugned. 

Tlie  pernicious  doctrines  of  skepticks,  though  often 
confuted,  are  as  often  advanced  with  the  same  degree 
©f  assurance  by  the  free-thinking,  and  1  might  say  the 
Unthinking  few  who  imbibe  their  spirit; 

The  learned  do,  by  turns,  the  learn'd  confute, 
Yet  all  depart  unalter'd  by  dispute. — Orrery 
It  is  the  employment  of  libellists  to  deal  out  their  mali- 
cious aspersions  against  the  objects  of  their  malignity 
in  a  maimer  so  loose  and  indirect  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  rf/«<u«(07i  ;  'Philip  of  Macedon  refuted 
by  the  force  of  gold  all  the  wisdom  of  Athens.' — Ad- 
bison.  It  would  be  a  fruitless  and  unthankful  task  to 
attempt  to  disprove  all  the  statements  which  are  cir- 
■eulaled  in  a  common  newspaper , 

Man's  feeble  race  what  ills  await! 
Labour  and  penury,  the  racks  of  pain, 
Disease,  and  sorrow's  weeping  train, 
And  death,  sad  refuge  from  the  storm  of  fate, 
The  fond  complaint,  my  song  I   disprove, 
And  justify  the  laws  of  Jove.— Collins. 
*t  is  the  duty  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel  to  oppugn  all 
doctrines  that  militate  against  the  established  faith  of 
Christians;  '  Ranms  was  one  of  the  first  oppugners  of 
the  old  philoisophy,  who  disturbed  with  innovations 
til"  quiet  of  the  schools. ' — Johnson 


TO  IMPUGN,  ATTACK 

To  impugn,  from  the  Latin  in  and  pugno,  signifying 
to  fight  against,  is  synonymous  with  attack  only  in  re- 
gard to  doctrines  or  opinions  ;  in  which  case,  to  im- 
fxign  signifies  to  call  in  question,  or  bring  arguments 
against;  to  attack  is  to  oppose  with  warmth.  Skep- 
licks  impugn  every  opinion,  however  self-evident  or 
fv ell-grounded  they  may  be  :  infidels  make  the  most 
indecent  attacks  upon  the  Bible,  and  all  that  is  held 
sacred  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 

He  who  impugns  may  sometimes  proceed  insidiously 
and  circuitously  to  undermine  the  faith  of  others :  he 
who  attacks  always  proceeds  with  more  or  less  vio- 
lence. To  impugn  is  not  necessarily  taken  in  a  bad 
sense ;  we  may  sometimes  impugn  absurd  doctrines  by 
a  fair  train  of  reasoning :  to  attack  is  always  objec- 
tionable, either  in  the  mode  of  the  action,  or  its  object, 
or  in  both ;  it  is  a  mode  of  proceeding  oftener  em- 
ployed in  the  cause  of  falsehood  than  truth ;  when 
lliore  are  no  arguments  wherewith  to  impugn  a  doc- 
trine, it  is  easy  to  attack  it  with  ridicule  and  scurrility. 


TO    ATTACK,    ASSAIL,    ASSAULT, 
ENCOUNTER.         ♦ 

.attack,  in  French  attaqacr,  changed  from  attacker, 
In  r<atiii  attactum,  participle  of  attingo,  signifies  to 
bring  into  close  contact ;  assail,  assault,  in  French 
cssailer,  Latin  assilio,  assaltum,  compounded  of  as 
or  ad  and  salio,  signifies  to  leap  upon  ;  encounter,  in 
French  rencontre,  compounded  of  en  or  in  and  conlre, 
In  Latin  contra  against,  signifies  to  run  or  cume 
Sgainsl. 

.attack  is  the  cenerick,  the  rest  are  specifick  terms. 
To  attack  is  to  make  an  approach  in  order  to  do  some 
violence  to  the  person  ;  to  assail  or  assault  is  to  make 
a  sudden  and  vehement  attack ;  to  encounter  is  to 
meet  the  attack  of  another.  One  attacks  by  simply 
Cflering  violence  witliout  necessarily  producing  an  ef- 
fect; one  assails  by  means  of  missile  weapons;  one 
assaults  by  direct  personal  violence;  one  encounters 
by  opposing  violence  to  violence. 

Men  and  animals  attack  or  encounter ;  men  only,  in 
the  literal  sense,  assail  or  assault.  Animals  attack 
each  other  with  the  weapons  nature  has  bestowed  upon 
them  ;  •  King  Athelslan  attacked  another  body  of  the 
Danes  at  sea  near  Sandwich,  sunk  nine  of  their  ships, 
■Bridputthe  rest  t«  flight.' — Hume.  Those  who  pro- 
voke a  multitude  may  expect  to  have  their  houses 
or  windows  assailed  with  stones,  and  their  persons 
^saulted; 


So  when  he  saw  his  flatt'ring  arts  lo  fail 
With  greedy  force  he  'gan  tlie  fort  t'  assail. 

Spenseh 
And  double  death  did  wretched  man  invade, 
By  steel  assaulted,  and  by  gold  betray'd. — Drvden. 
It  is  ridiculous  to  attempt  to  encounter  those  who  are 
superiour  in  strength  and  prowess;  '  Putting  tliemsi-lvira 
in  order  of  battle,  they  encountered  their  enemies.' — 
Knowles. 

They  are  all  used  figuratively.  Men  attack  with 
reproaches  or  censures  ;  they  assa(7  with  abuse;  they 
are  OAsa«/«fd  by  temptations  ;  they  encounter  opposi- 
tion and  dilhculties.  A  fever  attacks  ;  horrid  shrieks 
assail  the  ear  ;  dangers  are  encountered.  The  reputa 
tioiis  of  men  in  publick  life  are  often  wantonly  attack- 
ed ;  '  The  women  might  possibly  have  carried  this 
Gothick  building  higher,  had  not  a  famous  monk, 
Thomas  Conecte  by  name,  attacked  it  witli  great  zeal 
and  resolution.' — Adpison.  Publick  men  are  assailed 
in  every  direction  by  the  murmurs  and  complaints  of, 
the  discontented ; 

Not  truly  penitent,  but  chief  to  try 

Her  husband,  how  far  urg'd  his  patience  bears, 

His  virtue  or  weakness  wliich  way  to  assail. 

Milton. 
They  often  encounter  the  obstacles  which  party  spirit 
throws  in  the  way,  without  reaping  any  solid  advan- 
tage to  themselves;  '  It  is  sufficient  that  you  are  able  to 
encounter  the  temptations  which  now  assault  yon  ; 
when  God  sends  trials  he  may  send  strength.' — 
Taylor. 

ATTACK,    ASSAULT,    ENCOUNTER,   ONSET. 
CHARGE. 

An  attack  and  assault  (o.  To  attack)  may  be  made 
upon  an  unresisting  object;  encounter,  unset,  and 
charge,  require  at  least  two  opposing  parlies.  An 
attack  may  be  slight  or  indirect;  an  assault  must 
always  he  direct  and  mostly  vigorous.  An  attack  upon 
a  town  need  not  be  attended  with  any  injury  to  tlie 
walls  or  inhabitants;  but  an  assault  is  co'.iimonly  con- 
ducted so  as  to  effect  its  capture.  JIttacks  are  made 
by  robbers  upon  the  person  or  properly  of  another ; 
assaults  upon  the  person  only  ;  '  There  is  one  species 
of  diversion  which  has  not  been  generally  condeinned, 
though  it  is  produced  by  an  attack  upon  those  who 
have  not  voluntarily  entered  the  lists  ;  who  find  them- 
selves buffetted  in  the  dark,  and  have  neither  uieaiw 
of  defence  nor  possibility  of  advantage.' — Hawses- 
worth.  '  We  do  not  find  the  meekiiessof  a  lamb  m  a 
creature  so  aimed  for  battle  and  assault  as  the  lion.'- 
Addison. 

An  encounter  generally  respects  an  unforinal  casual 
meeting  between  single  individuals  ;  onset  and  chargn 
a  regular  a(«acfe  between  contending  armies  ;  onset  is 
employed  for  the  commencement  of  the  battle  ;  charge 
for  an  attack  from  a  particular  quarter.  When  knighl- 
errantry   was  in  vogue,  encounters  were  perpetually 
taking  place  between  the  knights  and  tneirantaconisls, 
who  often  e.\isted  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  com- 
batants: encounters  were,  liowever,  sometimes  fierce 
and  bloody,  when  neither  party  would  yield  to  the 
other  while  lie  had  the  power  of  resistance ; 
And  such  a  frown 
Each  cast  at  th'  other,  as  \vhen  two  black  clouds, 
With  heav'n's  artillery  fraught,  come  rattling  on 
Hovering  a  space,  till  winds  the  signal  blow, 
To  join  their  dark  encounter  in  mid  air. — Milton. 
The  French  are  said  to  make  impetuous  onsets,  but 
not  to  withstand  a  continued  attack  with  the  same  jier- 
severance  and  steadiness  as  the  English; 
Onsets  in  love  seem  best  like  those  in  war, 
Fierce,  resolute,  and  done  with  all  the  force. — Tatk. 
A  furious  and  well-directed  charge  from  llie  cavalry 
will  sometimes  decide  the  fortune  of  the  day; 
O  my  Antonio  I  I'm  all  on  fire  ; 
My  soul  is  up  in  arms,  ready  to  charge. 
And  bear  amid  the  foe  with  conqu'ring  troops. 

CONORKVK. 

AGGRESSOR,  ASSAILANT. 

Aggressor,  from  the  Latin  aggrrssus,  participle  of 
aggredior,  compounded  of  ag  or  ad,  and  greawr  to 
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Btep,  signifies  on  3  steppiiii;  up  to,  falling  iipon,  or  attack- 
ing; assiulo.7U,  trout  a.-'.iail,  in  J'rt'iicii  as.iailtr,  com- 
pounded of  as  or  ad,  and  sal'o  to  leap  upon,  siguilies 
one  leaping  up,  or  atlackniij  any  one  vehemently. 

The  chjracterislick  idea  of  aggressor  U  lliai  of  one 
going  up  to  anotlier  in  a  liostiie  manner,  and  liy  a  na- 
tural extension  of  the  sense  commenting  an  attack  ; 
the  characterislick  ideaoi'  assailant  is  that  of  one  com- 
mitting an  act  of  violence  on  the  person. 

An  aggressor  ofl'ers  to  do  some  injury  either  by 
word  or  deed ;  an  assailant  actually  conmiits  some 
violence :  the  former  commences  a  dispute,  the  latter 
carries  it  on  with  a  vehement  and  direct  attack.  An 
aggressor  is  blameable  foj  giving  rise  to  quarrels; 
Where  one  is  the  aggressor,  and  in  pursuance  of  his 
first  attack  kills  the  other,  the  law  supposes  the  action, 
however  sudden,  to  be  malicious.' — Johnson  {L,ife  of 
Savage).  An  assailant  is  culpable  for  the  mischief 
he  does ; 

What  ear  so  fortified  and  barr'd 
Against  the  tuneful  force  of  vocal  charms, 
But  would  with  transport  to  such  sweet  assailants 
Surrender  its  attention  ■; — Mason. 
Were  there  no  aggressors  there  would  be  no  dis- 
putes; were  there  no  assailants  those  disputes  would 
not  be  serious. 

An  aggressor  may  be  an  assailant,  or  an  assailant 
may  be  an  aggressor,  but  they  areas  frequently  distinct. 


TO  DISPLEASE,  OFFEND,  VEX. 

Dupleass  naturally  marks  the  contrary  of  pleasing; 
offend,  from  the  Latin  offendo,  signifies  to  stumble  in 
the  way  of;  vex,  in  Latin  veio,  is  a  frequentative  of 
veho,  signifying  literally  to  toss  up  and  down. 

These  words  express  the  act  of  causing  a  painful 
Bentiment  in  ihL  in  nl  by  some  impropriety,  real  or 
supposed,  on  on  ,  ivn  part.  jD«pZea«e  is  not  always 
applied  to  that  ■  ii  personally  concerns  ourselves  ; 
although  offend  an  rez  have  always  more  or  less  of 
what  is  personal  m  them :  a  superiour  may  be  dis- 
pleased with  one  who  is  under  his  charge  for  improper 
behaviour  toward  persons  in  general ; 

Meantime  imperial  Neptune  heard  the  sound 
Of  raging  billows  breaking  on  the  ground; 
Displeas\l  and  fearing  for  his  wat'ry  reign, 
He  rear'd  his  awful  head  above  the  main. 

Dryden. 
He  will  be  offended  with  him  for  disrespectful  behaviour 
toward  himself,  or  neglect  of  h's  interests  ;  '  The  em- 
peror himself  came  running  to  the  place  in  his  armour, 
severely  reproving  them  of  cowardice  who  had  for- 
saken the  place,  and  giievously  offended  with  them  who 
had  kept  such  negligent  watch.' — Knolles.  What 
displeases  lias  less  regard  to  what  is  personal  than  what 
offends;  a  supposed  intention  in  the  most  harmless  act 
may  cause  offence,  and  on  the  contrary  the  most 
(pending  action  may  not  give  offence  where  the  inten- 
tion of  the  agent  is  supposed  to  be  good;  'Nathan's 
fableof  the  poor  man  and  his  lamb  had  sogood  an  effect 
as  to  convey  instruction  to  the  ear  of  a  king  without 
offending  it.' — AnmsoN. 

Displease  respects  mostly  the  inward  state  of  feeling  ; 
offend  and  vex  have  most  regard  to  the  outward  cause 
which  provokes  the  feeling:  ahumoiiisomeperson  may 
be  displeased  without  any  apparent  cause  ;  but  a  cap- 
lions  person  will  at  least  have  some  avowed  trifle  for 
which  he  is  offended.  Vex  e.X[)resses  more  than  offend; 
it  marks  in  fact  frequent  ett<)rts  to  offend,  or  the  act  of 
offending  under  aggravated  circumstances:  we  often 
unintentionally  displease  or  offend  ;  but  he  who  vexes 
hasmostly  that  object  in  view  in  so  doing:  any  instance 
of  neglect  displeases ;  any  marked  instance  of  neglect 
offends;  any  aggravated  instance  of  neglect  wezes  .•  the 
feeling  of  displeasured  more  perceptible  and  vivid  than 
that  of  o^c7)cc,-  hutit  is  less  durable:  the  feeling  of  cfirt- 
tion  is  as  transitory  as  that  o(  displeasure,  but  stronger 
than  either.  Displeasure  and  vexation  betray  them- 
selves hy  an  angry  word  or  look ;  offence  discovers  itself 
in  the  whole  conduct :  our  displeasure  is  unjustifiable 
when  it  exceeds  the  measure  of  another's  fault;  it  is  a 
mark  of  great  weakness  to  take  offence  at  ti  ifles  ;  persons 
of  ih.'  greatest  irritability  are  exposed  to  tlie  most  fre- 
quent ueioiiona';  'Do  poor  Tom  some  charily,  whom 


the  foul  fiend  vexes.' — ^hakspearb.  These  terms  may 
all  be  applied  to  the  action  of  unconscious  agents  on  th^ 
mind  ;  '  Foul  sights  do  rather  displease,  in  that  thiy 
excite  the  memory  of  foul  things,  than  in  the  immeduitft 
objects.  Therefore,  in  pictures,  those  foul  sights  do  not 
much  offend.' — Bacon.  '  Gross  sins  aie  pl;iinly  sren, 
and  easily  avoided  by  persons  that  profess  reiigicju.  But 
the  indiscreet  and  dangerous  use  of  iimocent  ai.d  lawful 
things,  as  ic  does  not  shock  and  offend  our  consciences, 
so  it  is  dirlicult  to  make  people  at  all  sensible  of  tii» 
danger  of  it.' — Law. 

These  and  a  thousand  mix'd  emotions  more, 
From  ever-changing  views  of  good  and  ill, 
Form'd  infinitely  various,  vex  the  mind 
With  endless  storm. — Thomson. 

Ab  epithets  they  admit  of  a  similar  distinction:  it  is 
very  displeasing  to  parents  not  to  meet  with  the  most 
respectful  attentions  from  cliildren,  when  they  give 
them  counsel;  and  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  children 
is  highly  offensive  to  God  ;  when  we  meet  with  an  of- 
fensive  object,  we  do  most  wisely  to  turn  away  froin 
it;  when  we  are  troubled  with  vexatious  affairs,  our 
best  and  only  remedy  is  patience. 


DISLIKE,  DISPLEASURE,  DISSATISFAC- 
TION, DISTASTE,  DISGUST. 

Dislike  signifies  the  opposite  to  liking,  or  being  alike 
to  one's  self  or  one's  taste  ;  displeasure,  the  opposite  to 
pleasuie  ;  dissatisfaction,  the  opposite  to  satisfaction; 
distaste  and  disgust,(xom  the  Latin  ^  «*■<««  a  taste, 
both  signify  the  opposite  to  an  agreeable  taste. 

Dislike  and  dissatisfaction  denote  the  feeling  or  sen- 
timent produced  either  by  persons  or  things  :  displea- 
sure, thai  produced  by  persons  mostly;  distaste  and 
disgust,  that  produced  by  things  only. 

I  n  regard  to  per.sons,  dislike  is  the  sentiment  of  equals 
and  persons  unconnected  ;  displeasure  and  dissatis- 
faction,  of  superiours,  or  such  as  stand  in  some  sort  of 
relation  to  us.  Strangers  may  feel  a  dislike  upon  seeing 
each  other:  parents  or  masters  may  feel  displeasure  or 
dissatisfaction  :  the  former  sentiment  is  occasioned  by 
their  sujiposed  faults  in  character;  the  latter  by  their 
supposed  defective  services.  One  dislikes  a  person  for 
his  assumption,  loquacity,  or  any  thing  not  asroeable 
in  his  manners  ;  'The  jealous  man  is  not  indeed  angry 
if  you  dislike  another ;  but  if  you  find  those  faults 
which  are  found  in  his  own  character,  you  discover  not 
only  your  (i/sZ/te  of  another  butof  himself — Addison. 
One  is  displeased  with  a  person  for  his  carelessness,  or 
any  thing  wrong  in  his  conduct;  'The  ihrcatenings  of 
conscience  suggest  to  the  sinner  some  deep  and  dark 
malignity  contained  in  guilt,  which  has  drawn  upon 
his  head  such  high  displeasure  from  heaven.' — Blair. 
Oneia  dissatisfied  with  a  person  on  account  of  thesmall 
quantity  of  work  which  he  has  done,  or  his  manner  of 
doing  it.  Displeasure  is  awakened  by  whatever  is 
done  amiss  :  dissatisfaction  is  caused  by  what  happens 
amiss  or  contrary  to  oUr  expectation.  Accordingly  tlie 
word  dissatisfaction  is  not  confined  to  persons  of  a 
particular  rank,  but  to  the  nature  of  the  connexion 
which  subsists  between  them.  Whoever  does  not  re- 
ceive what  they  think  themselves  entitled  to  from  an- 
other arc  dissatisfied.  A  servant  may  be  dissali.'fied 
with  the  treatment  he  meets  with  from  his  master ; 
and  may  be  said  therefore  to  express  dissatisfaction, 
though  not  displeasure;  '  I  do  not  like  to  see  any  thing 
destroyed:  any  void  in  society.  It  was  therefore  witfi 
no  disappointment  or  dissatisfaction  that  my  observa- 
tion did  not  present  to  me  any  incorrigirjle  vice  in  the 
noblesse  of  France.' — Burke. 

In  regard  to  things,  dislike  is  a  casual  feeling  not 
arising  from  any  specifick  cause.  A  dissatisfaction  is 
connected  with  our  desires  and  expectations ;  we 
dislike  the  performance  of  an  actor  from  one  or  many 
causes,  or  from  no  apparent  cause ;  but  we  are  dissatis- 
fied with  his  performance  if  it  fall  short  of  what  we 
were  led  to  expect.  In  order  to  lessen  the  nnnilier 
of  our  dislikes  we  ought  to  endeavour  not  to  dislike 
without  a  cause  ;  and  Tn  order  to  lessen  our  dissatis- 
faction we  ought  to  be  moderate  in  our  expectation. 

Dislike,  distaste,  and  distrust  rise  on  each  other  in 
their  sicnificalion.  The  distaste  is  more  tlian  the  dis- 
like :  and  the  disgust  more  than  the  distaste.  The 
dislike  is  apartialfeeling,  quickly  produced  and  quickly 
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snbsiditi!; ;  tJie  fli/!ta'tc  is  a  settled  feeling,  gradually 
produced,  and  permanent  in  its  duration :  disgust  is 
tltlier  transitory  or  other  wise;  momentarily  or  gradually 
produced,  but  stronger  tliau  either  of  tlie  two  others. 

Caprice  has  a  great  share  in  our  likes  and  dislikes  ; 
'  Dryden's  dislike  of  the  priesthood  is  imputed  by  Lang- 
baine,  and  I  think  by  Brown,  to  a  repulse  which  lie 
eulfiMed  when  he  solicited  ordination.' — Johnson.  Dis- 
taslr  dcpiiids  upon  the  changes  to  which  the  constilu- 
tinii  physiraliy  and  mentally  is  exposed  ;  '  Because  true 
Instory,  through  frequent  satiety  and  similitude  of 
things,  works  a  distatte  and  misprision  in  the  minds  of 
men,  poesy  cheereth  and  refresheth  the  soul,  chanting 
things  rare  and  various.' — Bacon.  Disgust  owes  its 
origin  to  the  nature  of  things  and  their  natural  operation 
on  the  minds  of  men ;  '  Vice,  for  vice  is  necessary  to  be 
fchown,  should  always  excite  disgust.'— ioiiJiS'tK  A 
child  likes  and  dislikes  his  playthings  without  any  ap- 
parent cause  for  the  change  of  sentiment :  after  a  long 
illness  a  person  will  frequently  take  a  distaste  to  the 
food  or  the  amu.>*emeMts  whicli  before  afforded  him 
nnich  pleasure :  what  is  indecent  or  filthy  is  a  natural 
object  of  disgust  to  every  person  whose  mind  is  not 
dcjiraved.  It  is  good  to  suppress  uni'o{ii\ded  dislikes ; 
it  is  diiiicult  to  overcome  a  strong  distaste ;  it  is  ad- 
visable to  divert  our  attention  from  objects  calculated 
to  create  disgust. 


DISLIKE,  DISINCLINATION. 

Dislike  is  opposed  to  liking;  disinclination  is  the 
reverse  of  inclination. 

Dislike  applies  to  what  one  has  or  does ;  disinclina- 
tion only  to  what  one  does :  we  dislike  the  thing  we 
liave,  or  dislike  to  do  a  thing  ;  but  we  are  disinclined 
only  to  do  a  thing. 

They  express  a  similar  feeling,  but  differing  in  de- 
gree. Disinclination  is  but  a  small  degree  ol' dislike  ; 
dislike  marks  something  contrary  ;  disinclination  does 
not  amount  to  more  than  the  absence  of  an  inclination. 
None  but  a  disobliging  temper  has  a  dislike  to  comply 
with  reasonable  requests  ; 

IVIurmurs  rise  with  mix'd  applause, 

Just  as  they  favour  or  dislike  the  cause. — Dryden. 

'J'he  most  obliging  disposition  may  have  an  occasional 
disinelinatiun  to  comply  with  a  particular  request; 
'To  be  grave  to  a  man's  mirth,  or  inattentive  to  his 
discourse,  argues  a  disinclination  to  be  entertained  by 
him.' — Steele. 


DISPLEASURE,  ANGER,  DISAPPROBATION. 

Displeasure  signifies  the  feeling  of  not  being  pleased 
with  either  persons  or  things;  aji^cr  comes  from  the 
Latin  angor  vexation,  and  ango  to  vex,  wiiich  is  com- 
pounded of  an  or  ad  against,  and  ago  to  act ;  disappro- 
bation is  tiie  reverse  of  approbation. 

Between  displeasure  and  aw^er  there  is  a  difference 
both  in  the  degree,  the  cause,  and  the  consequence  of 
the  feeling:  displeasure  is  always  a  softened  and 
gentle  feeling;  anger  is  always  a  harsh  feeling,  and 
sometimes  rise.s  to  vehemence  and  madness.  J)is- 
pleasurc  is  always  produced  by  some  adequate  cause, 
real  or  supposed;  anger  may  be  provoked  by  every  or 
any  cause,  according  to  the  temper  of  the  individual ; 
*  Man  is  the  merriest  species  of  the  creation  ;  all  above 
or  below  him  are  serious;  he  sees  things  in  a  ditti'rent 
light  from  other  beings,  and  finds  his  mirth  arising 
from  olijecls  that  perhaps  cause  something  like  pity  or 
displeasure  in  a  higher  nature.' — Addison.  Displea- 
sure is  mostly  satisfied  with  a  simple  verbal  expression ; 
but  anger,  unless  kept  down  with  great  force,  always 
seeks  to  return  evil  for  evil;  'From  anger  in  its  full 
import,  protracted  into  malevolence  and  exerted  in  re- 
venee,  arise  many  of  the  evils  to  which  the  life  of  man 
is  exposed.' — .Toiinson.  Displeasure  and  disapproba- 
tion are  to  be  compared  in  as  much  as  they  respect  the 
conductof  those  who  are  under  the  direction  of  others: 
displeasure  is  an  act  of  the  will,  it  is  an  angry  senti- 
ment ;  '  True  repentance  may  be  wrought  in  the  hearts 
of  such  as  fear  God,  and  yet  incur  his  displeasure,  the 
deserved  effect  whereof  is  eternal  death.' — Hooker. 
Disapprobation  is  an  act  of  the  judsxement,  it  is  an 
opposite  opinion ;  '  The  Queen  Kegent's  brothers 
knew  tier  secret  disapprubulion  of  the  violent  mea- 


sures they  were  driving  on.' — Robertson.  Any  mark 
of  self-will  in  a  child  is  calcnialed  to  excite  displea- 
sure ;  a  mistaken  choice  in  inatriiiKmy  may  [iroduce 
disapprobation  in  the  parent. 

Displeasure  is  always  produced  by  that  which  is 
already  come  to  pass ;  disajiprobatiou  may  be  felt  upon 
that  which  is  to  take  place  :  a  master  feels  displeasure 
at  the  carelessness  of  his  servant ;  a  parent  expresses 
his  disapprobation  of  his  son's  proposal  to  leave  his 
situation  :  it  is  sometimes  prudent  to  check  our  dis- 
pleasure ;  anJ  mostly  prudent  to  express  our  dis- 
approbation:  the  former  caimot  be  expressed  without 
inflicting  pain  ;  the  latter  cannot  be  withheld  when  re 
quired  without  the  danger  of  misleading. 


ANGER,  RESENTMENT,  WRATH,  IRE, 
INDIGNATION. 

Jinger  has  the  same  original  meaning  as  in  the  pre 
ceding  article ;  resentment,  in  French  ressenliment, 
from  rcsscntir,  is  compounded  of  re  and  scntir,  signi 
lying  to  feel  again,  over  and  over,  or  for  a  continuance ; 
wrath  and  ire  are  derived  from  the  same  s(mrce, 
namely,  wrath,  in  Saxon  wrath,  and  ire,  in  Latin  ira 
anger,  Greek  tpij  contention,  all  which  spring  from  the 
Hebrew  rnn  heat  or  anger;  indignation,  \n  French 
indignation,  in  Latin  indignatio,  from  ivdignur,  to 
think  or  feel  unworthy,  marks  the  strong  feeling  which 
base  conduct  awakens  in  the  mind. 

An  impatient  agitation  against  any  one  who  acts 
contrary  to  our  inclinations  or  opinions  is  the  cliarac- 
teristick  of  all  these  terms.  Kcsentment  is  le.ss  vivid 
than  anger,  and  anger  than  wrath,  ire,  or  indignation. 
Anger  is  a  sudden  sentiment  of  displeasure;  resent- 
ment is  a  continued  anger;  wrath  is  a  heightened 
sentiment  of  anger,  which  is  poetically  expressed  by 
the  word  ire. 

Jinger  may  be  either  a  selfish  or  a  disinterested 
passion,  it  may  be  provoked  by  injuries  done  to  our- 
selves, or  injustice  done  to  others  :  in  this  latter  sense 
of  strong  displeasure  God  is  angry  with  sinners,  and 
good  men  may,  to  a  certain  degiee,  be  angry  with  those 
under  llieir  control,  who  act  improperly;  'Moralists 
have  defiiied  anger  to  be  a  desiie  of  revenge  for  some 
injury  offered.'— Steele.  Resentment  is  a  brooding 
sentiment,  altogether  arising  from  a  sense  of  perscjual 
injury;  it  is  associated  with  a  dislike  of  the  offender 
as  much  as  tlie  offence,  and  is  diminished  only  by  the 
infliction  of  pain  in  return  ;  in  its  rise,  progress,  and 
effects,  it  is  alike  opposed  to  the  Clnistian  spirit ; 
'The  temperately  revengeful  liave  leisure  to  weigh  the 
merits  of  the  cause,  and  thereby  either  to  smother 
their  secret  resentments,  or  to  seek  adequate  re- 
parations for  the  damages  they  have  sustained.' — 
Steele.  Wrath  and  ire  are  the  sentiment  of  a  supe- 
riour  towards  an  inferiour,  and  when  piovoked  by  per- 
sonal injuries  discovers  itself  by  hauglitincss  and  a 
vindictive  temper; 

Achilles'  wrath,  to  Greece  the  direful  spring 
Of  woes  unnumber'd,  heavenly  goddess  sing. 

Pope. 
As  a  sentiment  of  displeasure,  wrath  is  unjustifiable 
between  man  and  man  ;  but  the  wrath  of  God  may 
be  provoked  by  the  persevering  impenitence  of  sinners  : 
the  ire  of  a  lieathen  god,  according  to  the  gross  views 
of  Pagans,  was  but  the  wrath  of  man  associated  with 
greater  power;  it  was  altogether  unconnected  with 
moral  displeasure;  the  same  term  is  however  applied 
also  to  the  heroes  and  princes  of  antiquity  ; 

The  prophet  spoke  :  when  with  a  gloomy  frown 

The  monarch  started  from  his  shining  throne ; 

Black  choler  fill'd  his  brea.*t  that  boif'd  with  ire. 

And  from  his  eye-balls  fiash'd  the  living  fiie. — Pope. 
Indignation  is  a  sentiment  awakened  by  the  unworthy 
and  atrocious  conduct  of  others  ;  as  it  is  exempt  from 
personality,  it  is  not  irreconcilable  with  the  temper  of 
a  Christian;  '  It  is  surely  not  to  be  observed  without 
indignation,  that  men  may  be  found  of  minds  mean 
enoiigh  to  be  satisfied  with  this  treatment;  wretches 
who  are  proud  to  obtain  the  privileges  of  madmen.' — 
Johnson.  A  warmth  of  constitution  sometimes  gives 
rise  to  sallies  of  auger ;  but  depravity  of  heart  breeds 
resentment:  unbending  pride  is  a  great  source  of 
wrath;  but  indignation  flows  from  a  liigh  sense  of 
honour  and  virtue. 
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ANGER,  CHOLER,  RAGE,  FURY- 
Anger  sigiiilies  the  same  as  in  the  precfdiiig  article ; 
eholcr,  ill  Fieuch  calire,  Latin  cholera,  Greek  xoXipa, 
comes  from  ^oA^  bile,  because  the  overflowing  of  the 
bile  is  both  llie  cause  and  consequence  of  eholcr ;  rage, 
in  French  rage,  Latin  rabies  madness,  and  rabio  to 
rave  like  a  niadinan,  comes  from  tlie  Hebrew  f  3*1  to 
tremble  or  shake  with  a  violent  madness ;  fury,  in 
French /uri>,  Latin /uror,  comes  probably  from /fro 
to  carry  away,  because  one  is  carried  or  hurried  by  the 
emotions  of /ur v. 

These  words  have  a  progressive  force  in  their  signi- 
fication. Choler  expresses  something  more  sudden 
and  virulent  than  anger ;  rage  is  a  vehement  ebulli- 
tion of  a/i^er,-  and /urj  is  an  excess  of  ra^c.  Anger 
may  be  so  stifled  as  not  to  discover  itself  by  any  out- 
ward symptoms;  choler  is  discoverable  by  the  pale- 
ness of  the  visage :  rage  breaks  forth  into  extravagant 
expressions  and  violent  distortions ;  fury  takes  away 
tiie  use  of  the  understanding. 

Anger  is  an  infirmity  incident  to  human  nature  ;  it 
ought,  however,  to  be  suppressed  on  all  occasions  ; 
'  The  maxim  which  Periander  of  Corintli,  one  of  tlie 
seven  sages  of  Greece,  left  as  a  memorial  of  his  know- 
ledge and  benevolence,  was  x^^ov  Kparei,  be  master  of 
thy  auger.' — Johnson.  Choler  is  a  malady  too  physi- 
cal to  be  always  corrected  by  reflection  ; 
Must  I  give  way  to  your  rash  choler? 
Sliall  I  be  frighted  when  a  madman  stares  1 

Shakspeare. 
Rage  and  fury  are  distempers  of  the  soul,  whicli 
nothing  but  religion  and  the  grace  of  God  can  cure  ; 
Oppose  not  rage,  while  rage  is  in  its  force, 
But  give  it  way  awhile  and  let  it  waste. 

Shakspeare. 
Of  this  kind  is  the  fury  to  which  many  men  give 
way  among  their  servants  and  dependants.' — John- 

SO.N. 


RESENTFUL,  REVENGEFUL,  VINDICTIVE. 

Resentful  signifies  filled  with  resentment;  revenge- 
ful, that  is,  filled  with  the  spirit  or  desire  of  revenge ; 
vindictive,  from  vindicn  to  avenge  or  revenge,  signi- 
fies either  given  to  revenge,  or  after  the  manner  of 
revenge. 

Resentful  marks  solely  the  state  or  temper  of  the 
mind,  revengeful  also  extends  to  the  action  ;  a  person 
is  resentful  who  retains  resentment  in  iiis  mind  with- 
out discovering  it  in  any  thing  but  liis  behaviour  ;  he 
is  revengeful  if  he  displays  his  feeling  in  any  act  of 
revenge  or  injury  toward  the  oftender.  Resentful 
people  are  afiected  with  trifles;  '  Pope  was  as  resent- 
ful of  ail  imputation  of  the  roundness  of  his  back,  as 
Marshal  Luxembourg  is  repotted  to  have  been  on  the 
sarcasm  of  King  William.' — Tvers.  A  revengeful 
temper  is  oftentimes  not  satisfied  with  a  small  portion 
of  revenge  ; 

If  thy  revengeful  heart  cannot  forgive, 
Lo  !  here  I  lend  thee  this  sharppointed  sword. 
Which  hide  in  this  true  breast.^SHAKspEARn. 
Revengeful  is  mostly  said  of  the  temper  or  the  person  ; 
but  vindictive  or  vindicative,  as  it  is  sometimes  written, 
is  said  either  of  the  person  who  is  prone  to  revenge  or 
of  the  thing  which  serves  the  purpose  of  revenge  or 
punishment;  'Publick  revenges  are  for  the  most  part 
,  fortunate ;  but  in  private  revenges  it  is  not  so.     Vindi- 
cative persons  live  the  life  of  witches,  who,  as  they 
are  miscliievous,  so  end  they  unfortunate.' — Bacon. 
'Suits  are  not  reparative,  but  vindictive,  when  they 
are  coamienced  against  insolvent  persons.' — Kettlk- 

WELL. 

TO  AVENGE,  REVENGE,  VINDICATE. 

Avenge,  revenge,  and  vindicate,  all  spring  from  the 
same  source,  namely,  the  Latin  vindico,  the  Greek 
iviiKoX^o^LciL,  compounded  of  Iv  in  and  iiKr]  justice,  sig- 
nifying to  pronounce  justice  or  put  justice  in  force. 

"The  idea  common  to  these  terms  is  that  of  taking  up 
some  one's  cause. 

To  avenge  is  to  punish  in  behalf  of  another;  to  rc- 
eeno-e  is  to  punish  for  one's  self;  to  vindicate  is  to  de- 
fend another 


The  wrongs  of  a  person  are  avenged  or  revenged; 
his  rights  are  vindicated- 

The  act  of  avenging,  though  attended  with  the  in 
fliction  of  pain,  is  oftentimes  an  act  of  humanity,  and 
always  an  act  of  justice ;  none  are  the  sulferers  but 
such  as  merit  it  for  their  oppression,  while  those  are 
benefited  who  are  dependent  for  support :  this  is  the 
act  of  God  himself,  who  always  aveniies  the  oppressed 
who  look  up  to  him  for  support;  and  it  ought  to  be  the 
act  of  all  his  creatures,  who  are  invested  with  the 
power  of  punishing  ottenders  and  protecting  the  help 
less; 

The  day  shall  come,  that  great  avenging  ^^y, 

When  'Troy's  proud  glories  in  the  dust  shall  lay. 

POPK. 

Revenge  is  the  basest  of  all  actions,  and  the  spirit  of 
revenge  the  most  diametrically  opposed  to  the  Christian 
principles  of  forgiving  injuries,  and  returning  good  for 
evil;  it  is  gratified  only  with  inflicting  pain  without 
any  prospect  of  advantage;  'By  a  continued  series 
of  loose,  though  apparently  trivial  gratifications,  the 
heart  is  often  thoroughly  corrupted,  as  by  the  commis- 
sion of  any  one  of  those  enormous  crimes  which  spring 
from  great  ambition,  or  great  revenge.' — Blair.  Vin- 
dication is  an  actof  generosity  and  humanity;  it  is  the 
production  of  good  without  the  infliction  of  pain  :  the 
claims  of  the  widow  and  orphan  call  for  vindication 
from  those  who  have  the  time,  talent,  or  ability,  to 
tiike  their  cause  into  their  own  hands:  England  can 
boast  of  many  noble  vindicators  of  the  rights  of 
humanity,  not  excepting  those  which  concern  the  brute 
creation  ;  '  Injured  or  oppressed  by  the  world,  the  good 
man  looks  up  to  a  Judge  who  wiU  vindicate  liis  cause ' 
— Blair. 


ANGRY,  PASSIONATE,  HASTY,  IRASCIBLE. 

Anger,  signifies  either  having  anger,  or  prone  ta 
anger;  passionate,  proile  to  the  passion  of  anger ; 
hasty,  prone  to  excess  of  haste  from  intemperate  feel- 
ing: irascible,  able  or  ready  to  be  made  angr^,  from 
the  Latin  ira  anger. 

Angry  denotes  a  particular  state  or  emotion  of  the 
mind;  passionate  and  hasty  express  iiabits  of  the 
mind.  An  angry  man  is  in  a  state  of  anger;  a  pas- 
sionate or  hasty  man  is  habitually  prone  to  be  pas 
sionate  or  hasty.  The  angry  has  less  that  is  vehe- 
ment and  impetuous  in  it  than  the  passionate;  the 
Aa.'^y  lias  soineihiiig  less  vehement,  but  more  sudden 
and  abrupt  in  it  than  either. 

The  angry  man  is  not  always  e.tsily  provoked,  nor 
ready  to  retaliate  ;  but  he  often  retains  his  anger  until 
the  cause  is  removed ;  '  It  is  told  by  Prior,  in  a  pane- 
gyrick  on  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  that  his  servants  used 
to  put  themselves  in  his  way  when  he  was  angry,  be- 
cause he  was  sure  to  recompense  them  for  any  indig- 
nities which  he  made  them  suffer.' — Johnson.  The 
passionate  man  is  quickly  roused,  eager  to  repay  the 
offence,  and  speedily  appeased  by  the  infliction  of  pain 
of  wiiich  he  afterward  probably  repents;  'There  is  in 
the  world  a  certain  class  of  mortals  known,  and  con- 
tentedly known  by  the  name  of  passionate  men,  who 
imagine  themselves  entitled,  by  that  distinction,  to  be 
provoked  on  every  slight  occasion.' — Johnson.  The 
hasty  man  is  very  soon  offended,  but  not  ready  to 
offend  in  return  ;  his  angry  sentiment  spends  itself  in 
angry  words ; 

The  king,  who  saw  their  squadrons  yet  unmov'd. 

With  hasty  ardour  thus  the  chiefs  reprov'd. — Pope. 

These  three  terms  ^re  all  employed  to  denote  a  tem- 
porary or  partial  feeling  ;  irascible,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  solely  employed  to  denote  the  temper,  and  is  applied 
to  brutes  as  well  as  men  ;  '  We  are  here  in  the  country 
surrounded  with  blessings  and  pleasures,  without  any 
occasion  of  exercising  out  irascible  faculties.' — Diasr 
TO  Pope. 


DISPASSIONATE,  COOL. 

Dispassionate  is  taken  negatively,  it  maids  merely 
the  absence  of  passion  ;  cool  (v.  Cool)  is  taken  posi- 
tively, it  marks  an  entire  freedom  from  passion. 

Those  who  are  prone  to  be  passionate  must  learn  to 
be  dispassionate ;  those  who  aie  of  a  cool  tempera 
meat  will  not  suffer  their  passions  to  be  roused.    IM. 
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fassionate  soMy  respects  anf^'y  or  irritable  sentinifnts; 
cool  respects  any  perturbed  feeling:  when  we  meet 
with  an  angry  disputant  it  is  necessary  to  be  dispas- 
tionate  in  order  to  avoid  quarrels ;  '  As  to  violence 
the  lady  (Madame  D'Acier)  lias  infinitely  the  better  of 
Ule  gentleman  (M.  de  la  Motle).  Nothing  can  be  more 
polite,  (ii.^pu.s.siowa^'',  or  sensible,  than  his  manner  of 
managing  the  dispute.'— Pope.  In  the  moment  of 
danger  our  safety  often  depends  upon  our  couliicss ; 
'  I  conceived  this  poem,  and  gave  loose  to  a  degree  of 
resentment,  which  perhaps  1  ought  not  to  have  in- 
dulged, but  which  in  a  cooler  hour  I  cannot  altogether 
condenm.' — Cowpbr. 


TO  DISAPPROVE,  DISLIKE. 

To  disapprove,  is  not  to  approve,  or  to  think  not 
good  ;  to  dislike  is  not  to  like,  or  to  find  unlike  or  un- 
suitable to  one's  wishes. 

Disapprove,  is  an  act  of  the  judgement ;  dislike  is 
an  act  of  the  will.  To  approve  or  disapprove  is  pecu- 
liarly tlie  part  of  a  superiour,  or  one  who  determines 
the  coiuluet  of  others  ;  to  dislike  is  altogether  a  per- 
sonal act,  in  which  the  feelings  of  the  individual  are 
consulted.  It  is  a  misuse  of  the  judgement  to  disap- 
prove where  we  need  only  dislike ;  '  The  poem  (Sam- 
son Agnnlstes)  has  a  beginning  and  an  end,  which 
Aristotle  himself  could  not  have  disapproved,  but  it 
must  be  allowed  to  want  a  middle.' — Johnson.  It  is 
a  perversion  of  the  judgement  to  disapprove,  because 
vte  dislike ;  'The man  of  peace  will  bear  with  many 
whose  opinions  or  practices  he  dislikes,  without  an 
open  and  violent  rupture.' — Blair. 


DISGUST,  LOATHING,  NAUSEA. 

Disgust  has  the  same  signification  as  given  under 
the  head  of  Dislike,  Displeasure,  &c. ;  loathing  sig- 
nifies the  propensity  to  loathe  an  object;  nausea,  in 
Latin  nausea,  from  the  Greek  vaiJs  a  ship,  properly  de- 
notes seS  sickness. 

Disgust  is  less  than  loathing,  and  that  than  nausea. 
When  applied  to  sensible  objects  we  are  disgusted 
with  dirt;  we  loathe  the  smell  of  food  if  we  have  a 
sickly  appetite  ;  we  nauseate  medicine  ;  and  when 
applied  metaphorically,  we  are  disgustedwilh  aflecta- 
tion  ;  '  An  enumeration  of  examples  to  prove  a  posi- 
tibn  which  nobody  denied,  as  it  was  from  the  begin- 
ning superfluous,  ituist  quickly  grow  disgusting.' — 
Johnson.  We  loathe  the  endearments  of  those  who 
are  offensive ; 

Thus  winter  falls, 
A  heavy  gloom  oppres.sive  o'er  the  world, 
Through  nature's  shedding  influence  malign, 
The  soul  of  man  dies  in  him,  loathing  life. 

Thomson. 
We  nauseate  all  the  enjoyments  of  life,  after  having 
made  an  intemperate  use  of  them,  and  discovered  tlieir 
inanity ; 

Th'  irresohible  oil. 
So  gentle  late  and  blandishing,  in  floods 
Of  rancid  bile  o'erfiows  :  what  tumults  hence, 
What  horrors  rise,  were  nauseous  to  relate. 

Armstrong. 


OFFENCE,    TRESPASS,   TRANSGRESSION, 
MIISUEMEANOUR,  MISDEED,  AFFRONT. 

Offence  is  here  the  general  term,  signifying  merely 
the  act  that  offends,  or  runs  counter  (o  something  else. 
Opener  is  properly  indefinite;  it  merely  implies  an 
object  without  the  least  signification  of  the  nature  of 
the  object;  trespass  and  transgression  have  a  positive 
reference  to  an  object  trespassed  upon  or  transgress- 
ed ;  trespass  is  contracted  from  trans  and  pass  that  is 
a  passing  beyond ;  and  transgress  from  trans  and 
^ess^us  a  going  beyond.  The  offence  therefore  which 
constitutes  a  ti-espass  arises  out  of  the  laws  of  pro- 
perty ;  n  passing  over  or  treading  upon  the  property  of 
another  is  a  trespass  :  the  offence  which  constitutes  a 
transgression  flows  out  of  the  laws  of  society  in  gene- 
ral which  fix  the  boundaries  of  right  and  wrong  ;  who- 
ever therefore  goes  beyond  or  breaks  tlirout'h  these 
bounds  is  guilty  of  a  transgression.    The  trespass  is 


a  species  of  offence  which  peculiarly  applies  to  ttie 
land  or  premises  of  individuals ;  transgression  is  a 
species  of  moral  as  well  as  political  evil.  Hunters  are 
apt  to  commit  trespasses  in  the  eagerness  of  tl.cir  pur- 
suit ;  the  passions  of  men  are  perpetually  mislead- 
ing them,  and  causing  them  to  commit  various  trans- 
gressions ;  the  term  t/fs/iass  is  soinetinit-s  employed 
improperly  as  respects  time  and  other  objects ;  trans- 
gression is  always  used  in  one  uniform  se.'ise  as  re- 
spects rule  and  law  ;  we  trespass  upon  lire  time  or 
patience  of  another ; 
Forgive  the  barbarous  trespass  of  my  tongue. 

Otwai. 

We  transgress  the  moral  or  civil  law ; 

To  whom  wiih  stern  regard  thus  Gabriel  spake  : 

Why  hast  thou,  Satan,  Tuoke  the  bounds  prescrib'd 

To  tliy  transgressions  ? — Milton. 

The  offence  is  either  publick  or  private  ;  the  misdn- 
meanour  is  properly  a  private  offence,  although  impro- 
perly applied  for  an  offence  against  publick  law;  the 
misdemeanour  signifies  the  wrong  demeanour  or  an 
offence  in  one's  demeanour  against  propriety  ;  'Smaller 
faults  in  violation  of  a  publick  law  are  comprised  under 
the  name  of  inisdemeanour.' — Blackstone.  The  viis- 
deed  is  always  private,  it  signifies  a  wrong  deed,  or  a 
deed  which  offends  against  one's  duty.  Riotous  and 
disorderly  behaviour  in  company  are  serious  misde- 
meanours ;  every  act  of  drunkenness,  lying,  fraud, 
or  iminoralily  of  every  kind,  are  misdeeds ; 

Fierce  famine  is  your  lot,  for  this  misdeed, 

Reduc'd  to  grind  tire  plates  on  wliith  you  feed. 

Dryden 

The  offence  is  that  which  afTccts  persons  or  princi- 
ples, conrriiunities  or  individuals,  and  Is  coiiiniitted 
either  directly  or  indirectly  against  the  person  ;  '  Slight 
provocations  and  frivolous  offences  are  the  most  tVe- 
qiient  causes  of  disquiet.' — Blair.  An  affront  is  alto- 
gether personal  and  directly  brought  to  bear  against 
the  front  of  the  particular  person ;  '  God  may  some 
time  or  other  think  it  the  concern  of  his  justice  and 
providence  loo  to  revenge  the  affronts  put  upon  the 
laws  of  man.' — South.  It  is  an  offence  against  an- 
other to  speak  disrespectfully  of  him  in  his  absence  ; 
it  is  an  affront  to  push  past  liini  with  violence  and 
rudeness. 

Offences  are  against  either)  God  or  man  ;  lire  tres- 
pass is  always  an  offence  against  man  ;  the  transgres- 
sion i»  asninst  the  will  of  God  or  the  laws  of  men  ; 
the  misdemeanour  is  more  particularly  against  the 
established  order  of  society  ;  the  misdeed  is  an  offence 
against  the  Divine  Law ;  the  affront  is  an  offcnee 
against  good  maimers. 


OFFENDER,  DELINQUENT. 

The  offender  is  he  who  offends  in  any  thing,  either 
by  commission  or  omission  ;  '  When  any  offender  is 
presented  into  any  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  he  is 
cited  to  appear  there.' — Beveridge.  The  delinquent, 
from  delinquo  to  fail,  signifies  pioperly  he  who  fails  by 
omission,  but  the  term  delinquency  is  e.xtended  to  a 
failure  by  the  violation  of  a  law ;  '  The  killing  of  a 
deeror  iioar,  or  even  a  hare,  was  punished  with  the 
loss  of  the  delinquent's  eyes.' — Hume.  Those  who  go 
into  a  wrong  place  are  offenders;  those  who  slay 
away  when  they  ought  to  so  ave  delinquents :  there 
are  many  offenders  against  the  Sabbath  who  commit 
violent  and  open  breaches  of  decorum  ;  there  are  still 
more  delinquents  who  never  attend  a  publick  place  of 
worship. 

OFFENDING,  OFFENSIVE. 

Offending  signifies  either  actually  offending  or  ca! 
dilated  to  offend;  offensive  siunifies  calculated  to 
(?^f7«/ at  all  times;  a  person  may  be  offending  in  his 
inanners  to  a  particular  individual,  or  use  an  iffrnding 
expression  on  a  particular  occasion  without  any  impu- 
tation on  his  character ; 
And  tho'  111'  offending  part  felt  mortal  pain, 
Til'  immortal  part  its  knowledge  did  retain. 

Denham. 
If  a  person's  manners  are  offensive,  it  reflects  both  an 
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n!s  temper  and  education  ;  '  Gentleness  corrects,  what- 
ever is  offensive  in  our  manners.' — Blair. 

UNOFFENDING,  INOFFENSIVE,  HARMLESS. 

Unoffending  denotes  the  act  of  not  offendmg  ;  iii- 
vffensiue  the  property  of  not  being  disposed  or  apt  to 
ntfend  ;  harmless,  tlie  property  of  being  void  of  harm. 
Unoffending  expresses  tlierefore  only  a  partial  state ; 
inoffensive  and  harmless  mark  the  disposition  and  cha- 
racter. A  child  is  unoffending  as  long  as  he  does  no- 
thing to  offend  others  ;  but  he  may  be  offensive  if  he. 
discover  an unamiable  temper,  or  has  unpleasant  man- 
ners ;  '  The  unoffending  royal  little  ones  (of  France} 
were  tiot  only  condenmed  to  languish  in  sglitude  and 
darkness,  but  their  bodies  left  to  perish  with  disease.' — 
Seward.  A  creature  is  inoffensive  that  has  nothing 
in  itself  that  can  offend ; 

For  drink,  the  grape 
She  crushes,  inoffensive  must. — Milton. 
That  is  harmless  which  has  neither  the  will  nor  the 
power  to  harm ;  '  When  the  disciple  is  questioned 
about  the  studies  of  his  master,  he  makes  report  of 
some  minute  and  frivolous  researches  which  are  intro- 
duced only  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  harmless  laugh.' 
— Cumberland.  Domestick  animals  are  frequently 
very  inoffensive  ;  it  is  a  great  recommendation  of  a 
ouack  medicine  to  say  that  it  is  harmless- 

INDIGNITY,  INSULT. 

The  indignity,  from  the  Latin  diguus  worthy,  signi- 
fying unworthy  treatment,  respects  the  feeling  and 
condition  of  the  person  offended  :  the  insult  (v.  Jif- 
front)  respects  the  temper  of  the  offending  party.  We 
measnxe  Ihe  indignity  in  our  own  mind;  it  depends 
upon  the  consciousness  we  have  of  our  own  worth: 
we  measure  the  insult  by  the  disposition  which  is  dis- 
covered in  another  to  degrade  us.  Persons  in  high 
stations  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  indignities  :  persons 
in  every  station  may  be  exposed  to  insults.  Tlie  royal 
family  of  France  suffered  every  indignity  which  vul- 
gar rage  could  devise  ;  '  The  two  caziques  made  Mon- 
tezumas'  oiliters  prisoners,  and  treated  them  with 
great  indignity.' — Robertson.  Whenever  people 
harbour  animosities  towards  each  other,  they  are  apt 
to  discover  them  by  offering  insults  when  they  ha  v  ethe 
opportunity;  '  Narvaez  having  learned  that  Cortez 
was  now  advanced  with  a  small  body  of  men,  consi- 
dered this  as  an  insult  which  merited  immediate  chas- 
tisement.'— Robertson.  Indignities  may  however 
be  oftered  to  persons  of  all  ranks;  but  in  this  case  it 
always  consists  of  more  violence  than  a  simple  insult; 
it  would  be  an  indignity  to  a  person  of  any  rank  to  be 
compelled  to  do  any  office  which  belongs  only  to  a 
beast  of  burden. 

It  would  he  an  indignity  to  a  female  of  any  station 
to  be  compelled  to  expose  her  person  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  an  insult  does  not  extend  beyond  an  abusive 
expression,  a  triumphant  contemptuous  look,  or  any 
breach  of  courtesy. 


AFFRONT,  INSULT,  OUTRAGE. 

Jiffront,  in  French  affronte,  from  the  Latin  ad  and 
fron.s,  the  forehead,  signifies  flying  in  the  face  of  a 
person ;  insult,  in  French  insidte,  comes  from  the 
Latin  insulto  to  dance  or  leap  upon.  The  former  of 
these  actions  marks  defiance,  the  latter  scorn  and  tri- 
umph ;  outrage  is  compounded  of  out  or  utter  and 
rage  or  violence,  signifying  an  act  of  extreme  violence. 

An  affront  is  a  mark  of  reproach  shown  in  the  pre- 
sence of  others  ;  it  piques  and  mortifies :  an  insult  is 
an  attack  made  with  insolence;  it  irritates  and  pro- 
vokes :  an  outrage  combines  all  that  is  offensive ;  it 
wounds  and  injures.  An  intentional  breach  of  polite 
ness,  or  a  want  of  respect  where  it  is  due,  is  an 
affront;  'The  person  thus  conducted,  who  was  Han- 
nibal, seemed  much  disturbed,  and  could  not  forbear 
coiiiplaining  to  the  board  of  the  affronts  he  had  met 
with  among  the  Roman  historians.'— Addison.  An 
express  mark  of  disrespect,  particularly  if  coupled  with 
any  external  indication  of  hostility,  is  an  insult:  'It 
may  very  reasonably  be  expected  that  the  old  draw 
upon  themselves  the  greatest  part  of  those  insults 
which  they  so  much  lament,  and  that  age  is  rarely 


despised  but  when  it  is  contemptible.'— Johnson 
When  the  insult  breaks  forth  into  personal  violence  it 
is  an  outrage;  'This  is  the  round  of  a  passionate 
man's  life;  he  contracts  debts  when  he  is  furious, 
which  his  virtue,  if  he  has  virtue,  obliges  him  to  dis- 
charge at  the  return  of  reason.  He  spends  his  time  in 
outrage  and  reparation.' — Johnson. 

Captious  people  construe  every  innocent  freedom 
into  an  affront.  When  people  are  in  a  state  of  ani- 
mosity, they  seek  opportunities  of  offering  each  other 
insults.  Intoxication  or  violent  passion  impel  men  to 
the  commission  of  outrages. 


TO    AGGRAVATE,    IRRITATE,    PROVOKE, 
EXASPERATE,  TANTALIZE. 

.Aggravate,  in  Latin  aggravotus,  participle  of  ag- 
grava,  compounded  of  the  intensive  syllable  ag  or  ad 
and  gravo  to  make  heavy,  signifies  to  make  very  heavy ; 
irritate,  in  Latin  irritatus,  participle  of  irrito,  which 
is  a  frequentative  from  !>a,  signifies  to  excite  anger; 
provoke,  in  French  provoguer,  "Latm  provoeo,  com- 
pounded o(  pro  forth,  and  voco  to  call,  signifies  to 
challenge  or  defy  ;  exa.'tpcruto,  Latin  exasperat.us, 
participle  of  exaspero,  is  compounded  of  the  intensive 
syllable  ex  and  asper  rough,  signifying  to  make  things 
exceedingly  rough,  tantalize,  in  French  tantaliser, 
Greek  rai/raXi'^oi,  comes  from  Tantalus,  a  king  of 
Phrygia,  who,  having  offended  the  gods,  was  destined 
by  way  of  punishment  to  stand  up  to  his  chin  in  water 
with  a  tree  of  fair  fruit  hanging  over  his  head,  bi^th 
of  which,  as  he  attempted  to  allay  his  hunger  *id 
thirst,  fled  from  his  touch  ;  whence  to  tantalize  signi- 
fies to  vex  by  exciting  false  expectations. 

All  these  words,  except  the  first,  refer  to  the  feelings 
of  the  mind,  and  in  familiar  discourse  that  also  bears 
the  same  signification  ;  but  otherwise  respects  the  out- 
ward circumstances. 

The  crime  of  robbery  is  aggravated  by  any  circum- 
stances of  cruelty  ;  whatever  comes  across  the  feelings 
irritates;  whatever  awakens  anger  prot'oira;  what- 
ever heightens  this  anger  extraordinarily  exa.iperates  ; 
whatever  raises  hopes  in  order  to  frustrate  them  tanta- 
lizes. 

An  appearance  of  unconcern  for  the  offence  and  its 
consequences  aggravates  the  guilt  of  the  offender; 
'  As  if  nature  had  not  sown  evils  enough  in  life,  wo 
are  continually  adding  grief  to  grief,  and  aggravating 
the  common  calamity  by  our  cruel  treatment  of  one 
another.' — Addison.  A  grating  narsh  sound  irritates 
if  long  continued  andoften  repeated;  so  also  reproaches 
and  unkind  treatment  irritate  the  mind ;  '  He  irritated 
many  of  his  friends  in  London  so  much  by  his  letters, 
that  they  withdrew  their  contributions.' — Johnson 
(Life  of  Savage).  Angry  words  provoke,  particulaily 
when  spoken  with  an  air  of  defiance  ;  '  The  animad- 
versions of  criticks  are  commonly  such  as  may  ea.sily 
provoke  the  sedatest  writer  to  some  quickness  of 
resentment.' — Johnson.  When  provocations  become 
midtiplied  and  varied  they  exasperate;  'Opposition 
retards,  censure  exasperates,  or  neglect  dt-presses  ' — 
Johnson.  The  weather  by  its  frequent  changes  tan- 
talizes those  who  depend  upon  it  for  amusement; 
'  Can  we  think  that  religion  was  designed  only  for  a 
contradiction  to  nature;  and  with  the  greatest  and 
most  irrational  tyranny  in  the  world  to  tantalize  ?' — 

SollTH. 

Wicked  people  aggravate  their  transgressions  by 
violence :  susceptible  and  nervous  people  are  most 
easHy  irritated ;  proud  people  are  quickly /)r«Bo4e'i; 
hot  and  fiery  people  are  soonest  exasperated:  those 
who  wish  for  much,  and  wish  for  it  eagerly,  are 
oftenest  tantaliiml. 


TO  TEASE,  VEX,  TAUNT,  TANTALIZE, 
TORMENT. 

Tease  is  most  probably  a  frequentative  of  tear;  vex 
has  the  same  sigrjfication  as  given  under  the  head  of 
displease :  taunt  is  probably  contracted  from  tantalize, 
the  original  meaning  of  which  is  explained  in  the  pre- 
ceding article;  torment,  from  the  Latin  tormentum 
and  torqueo  to  twist,  signifies  to  give  pain  by  twisting, 
or  griping.  The  idea  of  acting  upon  others  so  as  to 
produce  a  painful  sentiment  is  common  to  all  these 
terms;  they  differ  in  the  mode  of  the  action,  and  in 
the  degree  of  the  effent 
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All  these  actions  rise  in  imiiortance ;  to  tease  con- 
sists in  that  wliich  is  most  trifling  ;  to  torment  in  that 
which  is  most  serious.     We  are  teased  by  a  fly  that 
buzzes  in  our  ears ;  we  are  vexed  by  the  carelessness 
and  stupidity  of  our  servants  ;  we  are  taunted  by  the 
sarcasms  of  others ;   we  are  tantalized   by   the   fair 
jirospecls  which  only  present  themselves  to  disappear 
again ;   we   are    turmentcd   by   the    importunities  of 
troublesome  beggars.     It  is  tlie  repetition  of  unpleasant 
trifles  which  teases ;  '  Louisa  began  to  take  a  little 
mischievous  pleasure  in  leasing.' — Ci'mberland.    It 
is  the  crossness  and  perversity  of  things  which  vex  ; 
Still  may  the  dog  the  wand'ring  troops  constrain 
Of  airy  ghosts,  and  vex  the  guilty  train. — Drydkn. 
In  this  sense  things  may  be  said  figuratively  to  be 
vexed ; 
And  sharpen'd  shares  shall  vex  the  fruitful  ground, 

Drydkn. 
It  is  contemptuous  and  provoking  behaviour  which 
taunts , 
Sharp  was  his  voice,  which  in  the  shrillest  tone, 
Thus  with  injurious  taunts  attack  the  throne. 

Poi'E. 
It  is  the  disappointment  of  awakened  expectations 
which  tantalizes ;  'When  the  maid  (in  Sparta)  was 
once  sped,  she  was  not  suffered  to  tantalize  the  male 
part  of  the  connnon  wealth.' — Addison.  It  is  the  repe- 
tition of  grievous  troubles  which  torments:  'Truth 
e.\erting  itself  in  the  searching  precepts  of  self-denial 
and  mortification  is  tormenting  to  vicious  minds.' — 
South.  We  may  be  teased  and  tormented  by  that 
which  produces  bodily  or  mental  pain ;  we  are  vexed^ 
taunted,  and  tantalized  only  in  the  mind.  Irritable 
and  nervous  people  are  most  easily  tcaserf;  captious 
and  fretful  people  are  most  easily  vexed  or  taunted ; 
sanguine  and  eager  people  are  most  easily  tantalised : 
in  all  these  cases  the  imagination  or  the  bodily  state 
of  the  individual  serves  to  increase  the  pani ;  but  per- 
sons are  tormented  by  such  things  as  inflict  positive 
pain. 

VEXATION,  MORTIFICATION,  CHAGRIN. 

Vexation,  signifies  either  the  actof  ve.xing,  or  the  feel- 
ing of  being  vexed ;  mortification,  the  act  of  mortify- 
ing, or  the  feeling  of  being  mortified;  chagrin,  in 
French  chagrin,  from  aigrir,  and  the  Latin  acer  sharp, 
signifies  a  sharp  feeling. 

Vexation  springs  from  a  variety  of  causes,  acting 
unpleasantly  on  the  inclinations  or  passions  of  men  ; 
mortification  is  a  strong  degree  of  vexation,  which 
arises  from  particular  circumstarices  acting  on  parti- 
cular passions  :  the  loss  of  a  day's  pleasure  is  a  vexa- 
tion to  one  who  is  eager  for  pleasure;  the  loss  of  a 
prize,  or  the  circumstance  of  coming  into  disgrace 
where  we  expected  honour,  is  a  mortification  to  an 
ambitious  person.  Vexation  arises  principally  from 
our  wishes  and  views  being  crossed ;  mortification, 
from  our  pride  and  self  importance  being  hurt ;  chagrin, 
from  a  nii.xti'reof  thetwo  ;  disappointments  are  always 
attended  with  more  or  less  of  vexation,  according  to 
the  circumstances  wliich  give  pain  and  trouble;  'Po- 
verty is  an  evil  complicated  with  so  many  circum- 
stances of  uneasiness  and  vexation,  that  every  man  is 
studious  to  avoid  it.' — Johnson.  Am  exposure  of  our 
poverty  may  be  more  or  less  of  a  jHor^|^cfl(i«7i,  accord- 
ing to  the  value  which  we  set  on  wealth  and  gran- 
deur; 'I  am  mortified  by  those  compliments  wliich 
were  designed  to  encourage  me.' — Poi-e.  A  refusal  of 
a  request  will  produce  more  or  less  of  chagrin  as  it  is 
accompanied  with  circumslances  more  or  less  mortify- 
ing to  our  pride  ;  '  Ft  was  your  purpose  to  balance  my 
chagrin  at  the  inconsiderable  effect  of  that  essay,  by 
representing  that  it  obtained  some  notice.' — Hill. 

CRIME,  MISDEMEANOUR. 

Crime  (v.  Crime)  is  to  misdemeanour  (r.  Offence), 
ns  the  genus  to  the  species:  a  misdemeanour  is  in  the 
technical  sense  a  minor  crime.  Housebreaking  is 
under  all  circumstances  a  crime ;  but  shoplifiing  or 
pilfering  amounts  only  to  a  misdemeanour. 

Ciitporeal  punishments  are  most  commonly  annexed 
to  crimes  ;  pecuniary  punishments  fre(iueiiily  to  ;«!.•>■- 
demeanours.    In  the  vulgar  use  of  these  terms,  mis- 


demeanour is  moreover  distinguished  from  crime,  by 
not  always  signifying  a  violation  of  publick  law,  but 
only  of  private  morals;  in  which  sense  the  term  crime 
implies  what  is  done  against  ttie  stale; 
No  crime  of  thine  our  present  sufferings  draws. 
Not  tliou,  but  Heav'n's  disposing  will  the  cause 

Poi'K. 
The  misdemeanour  is  that  which  offends  individuals 
or  small  communities ;  '  I  mention  this  for  the  sake  of 
several  rural  squires,  whose  reading  does  not  rise  so 
high  as  to  "the  present  state  of  England,"  and  who 
are  often  apt  to  usurp  that  precedency  wliich  by  tlie 
laws  of  their  country  is  not  due  to  ihem.  Their  want 
of  learning,  which  has  planted  them  in  this  station 
may  in  some  measure  excuse  their  misdemeanour.' — 
Addison. 

CRIME,  VICE,  SIN. 

Crime,  Jn  Latin  crimen,  Greek  Kpl/ia,  signifies  .% 
judgement,  sentence,  or  punishment ;  also  the  cause  of 
the  sentence  or  punishment,  in  which  latter  sense  it  is 
here  taken  :  vice,  in  Latin  vitiuin,  from  vito  to  avoid, 
signifies  that  which  ought  to  be  avoided  ;  sin,  liiSa.\on 
si/niie,  Swedish  synd,  German  sunde,  old  German 
sunta,  sunto,  <Stc.  Latin  soiitfs,  Greek  civrrii,  froniffiViD 
to  hurt,  signifies  the  thing  that  hurts  :  sin  being  of  all 
things  the  most  hurtful. 

A  crime  is  a  social  offence ;  a  vice  is  a  personal 
ofience:  every  action  which  does  injury  to  otliers, 
either  individually  or  collectively,  is  a  crime;  that 
which  does  injury  to  ourselves  is  a  vice. 

A  crime  consists  in  the  violation  of  human  laws  ; 
'  The  most  ignorant  heathen  knows  and  feels  that, 
when  he  has  committed  an  unjust  and  cruel  action,  he 
has  committed  a  crime  and  deserves  punishment.' — 
Blair.  Vice  consists  in  the  violation  of  the  moral 
law;  'If  a  man  makes  his  vices  publick,  though  they 
he  such  as  seem  principally  to  affect  himself  (as  drunk- 
enness or  the  like;,  they  then  become,  by  the  bad  ex- 
ample they  set,  of  iiernicious  effects  to  society.' — 
Blackstone.  Sin  consists  in  the  violation  of  the  Di- 
vine law;  'Every  single  gioss  act  of  sjh  is  much  the 
same  thing  to  the  conscience  that  a  great  blow  or  fall 
is  to  the  head  ;  it  stuns  and  bereaves  it  of  all  use  of 
its  senses  for  a  time.' — South.  Sin,  therefore,  com- 
prehends both  crime  and  vice  ;  but  there  are  many  sins 
which  are  not  vriines  nor  vices  :  crimes  are  tried  before 
a  huiijan  court,  and  [luiiishedagreeahly  to  the  sentence 
of  the  judge;  vices  and  sins  are  brought  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  conscience  ;  the  former  are  punished  in 
this  world,  the  latter  will  be  punished  in  the  world  to 
come,  by  the  sentence  of  the  Almighty :  trear-on  is  one 
of  the  nifist  atrocious  crimes:  drunkenness  one  of  the 
most  dreadful  vices;  religious  hypocrisy  one  of  the  most 
heinous  sins. 

Crimes  cannot  be  atoned  for  by  repentance;  society 
demands  reparation  for  the  injury  coniniitted :  vices 
continue  to  punish  the  offender  as  long  as  I  hey  are  che- 
rished •  sins  are  pardoned  through  the  atonement  and 
mediation  of  our  blessed  Redeemer,  on  the  simple  con- 
dition of  sincere  repentance.  Crimes  and  vices  disturb 
the  peace  and  good  order  of  society,  they  aflecl  men's 
earllily  liappijiess  only  :  sin  destroys  the  soul,  both  for 
this  world  ami  the  world  to  come;  crimes  soiiielimea 
go  unpunished ;  but  sin  carries  its  own  punishment 
with  il ;  murderers  who  escape  the  punishment  due  to 
their  crimes  commonly  siifter  the  torments  which  at- 
tend the  commission  of  such  flagrant  .•Jin*.  Crimes  are 
particular  acts;  vices  are  habitual  acts  of  commission  ; 
sins  are  acts  of  commission  or  omission,  habitual  or 
particular:  personal  secnrily,  respect  for  the  laws,  and 
regard  forone's  moral  character,  operate  to  prevent  the 
commission  of  crimes  or  vices ;  the  fear  of  God  deters 
from  the  commission  of  sin. 

A  crime  always  involves  a  violation  of  a  law  ;  a  rice, 
whether  in  conduct  or  disposition,  always  (liminishea 
moral  excellence  and  involves  guilt;  a  sin  always  sup- 
poses some  perversity  of  will  in  an  accountable  agent 
Children  may  commit  crimes,  but  we  may  trust  liial 
in  the  divine  merry  they  will  not  all  be  imputed  to  them 
as  sins.  Of  vices,  however,  as  they  are  habitual,  we 
have  no  right  to  supjiose  that  any  exception  will  be 
made  in  the  account  of  our  sins. 

Crimes  vary  with  tiiresand  countries ;  vices  may  be 
more  or  less  pernicious;  but  sin  is  as  unclianL'talile  in 
its  nature  as  the  Being  whom  it  otrends.    Smuggling 
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and  forgery  are  crimes  in  England,  wliicli  in  other 
countries  are  eitlier  not  known  or  not  regarded  :  tlie 
vice  of  gluttony  is  not  so  dreadful  as  that  of  drunkeu- 
nesh ;  every  sin  as  an  offence  against  an  intinitely  good 
and  wise  Being,  must  always  bear  the  same  stamp  of 
guilt  and  enormity. 

By  tlie  atiectation  of  some  writers  in  modern  times, 
the  word  crime  has  been  used  in  the  singular  to  denote, 
in  the  abstract  sense,  a  course  of  criminal  conduct,  but 
the  innovation  is  not  warranted  by  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  the  word  being  used  in  the  plural  number,  in  that 
sense,  as  to  be  encouraged  in  tiie  commission  of  crimes, 
not  of  crime. 

CRIMINAL,  GUILTV. 

Criminal,  from  crime,  signifies  belonging  or  relating 
to  a  crime;  guilty,  from  guilt,  signifies  ha.\m>i  guilt  : 
guilt  comes  from  the  German  geltcn  to  pay,  and  gelt  a 
fine,  debt,  or  from  guile  iimibeguile,  accoiding  to  Home 
Tooke;  ^  Guilt  is  ge-wisled  guiled,  guil'd,  guilt;  tlie 
past  participle  of  ge-vviglian  and  to  lind^i«/«inany  one, 
is  to  find  that  he  has  been  guiled,  or  as  we  now  say, 
beguiled,  as  wicked  means  witched  or  bewitched.' — 
{Diversions  of  Purley.) 

OiWina/ respects  tlie  characterof  the  offence;  'True 
modesty  avoids  every  thing  that  is  criminal ;  false 
modesty  everything  that  is  unfashionable.' — Addison. 
Guilty  respects  the  fact  of  committing  the  offence,  or 
more  properly  the  person  conunittingit; 

Guilt  hears  appall'd  with  deeply  troubled  thought; 

And  yet  not  always  on  the  guilty  head 

Descends  the  fated  Hash. — Thomson. 
The  criminality  of  a  person  is  estimated  by  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  conduct  which  present  themselves  to 
ol)servation ;  hif  guilt  requires  to  be  proved  by  evi- 
dence. The  criminality  \s  not  a  matter  of  question, 
but  of  judgement;  the  guilt  is  often  doubtful,  if  not  po- 
sitively concealed.  The  higher  the  rank  of  a  person, 
the  greater  his  criminality  if  he  does  not  observe  an 
upright  and  irreproachable  conduct;  'If  this  perseve- 
rance in  wrong  often  appertains  to  individuals,  it  much 
more  frequently  belongs  to  pnblick  bodies;  in  them  the 
disgrace  of  errour,  or  even  the  criminality  of  conduct, 
bnlouffs  to  so  many,  that  no  one  is  ashamed  of  the  part 
wliich  belongs  to  himself.' — Watson.  Where  a  num- 
ber of  individuals  are  concerned  in  any  unlawful  pro- 
ceeding, the  difficulty  of  attaching  the  guilt  to  tlie  real 
offender  is  greatly  increased  ;  '  When  these  two  are 
taken  away,  the  possibility  of  guilt,  and  the  possibility 
of  iimncence,  what  restraint  can  the  belief  of  the  creed 
lay  upon  any  man  ?' — Hammond. 

Cnminaltty  attaches  to  the  aider,  abettor,  or  encou- 
rasei  ;  hut  g mil,  in  the  strict  sense  only,  to  the  perpe- 
trator nf  what  is  bad.  A  person  may  therefore  some- 
times be  criminal  without  being  guilty.  He  who  con- 
ceals the  olTences  of  another  may,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, be  more  criminal  than  the  guilty  person 
himself.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  be  ^«(7<7/ with- 
out being  criminal :  the  latter  designates  something 
positively  bad,  but  the  former  is  qualified  by  the  object 
of  the  guilt.  Those  only  are  denominated  criminal 
who  offend  seriously,  either  against  pulilick  law  or  pri- 
vate morals;  but  a  person  may  be  said  to  be  guilty, 
pitlierof  the  greatest  or  the  smallest  offences.  He  who 
contradicts  another  abruptly  in  conversation  is  guilty 
of  a  breach  of  politeness,  but  he  is  not  criminal. 

Criminal  is  moreover  applied  as  an  epithet  to  the 
thinssdone,  guilty\>i  mostly  applied  to  the  person  doing. 
We  commonly  spi-ak  of  actions,  proceedings,  intentions, 
and  views,  as  criminal;  but  of  the  person,  the  mind, 
or  the  conscience,  as  guilty.  It  is  very  criminal  to  sow 
dissension  among  men ;  although  there  are  too  many 
who  from  a  busy  temper  are  guilty  of  this  offence. 


CRIMINAL,  CULPRIT,  MALEFACTOR,  FELON, 
CONVICT. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  for  a  pnblick  offender ; 
but  the  first  conveys  no  more  than  this  general  idea  ; 
while  the  others  comprehend  some  accessory  idea  in 
llieirsisnificatinn  :  criminal  (_v.  Criminal,  Guilty)  i.s  a 
C''npral  term,  and  the  test  are  properly  species  of^  cri- 
viiniils  .  culprit,  from  the  Latin  culpa,  and  prrkensus 
taken  in  a  fnnll,  sismfies  the  (-r?m(naZ  who  is  directly 
char<;ed  with  his  offence:  malrf actor,  compounded  of 
the  Latin  terms  male  and  factor,  signifies  an  evil-doer, 


that  is,  one  who  does  evil,  ir.  distinction  from  him  who 
does  good ;  felon,  from  felony,  in  Latin  fclonia  a  capital 
crime,  conies  from  the  Greek  <pi]\u)Bts  an  imposture 
because  fraud  and  villany  are  tlie  prominent  leatures 
of  every  capital  offence:  convict,  in  LiHtin,  convictus, 
participle  of  convinco  to  convince  or  prove,  signifies  one 
proved  or  found  guilty. 

When  we  wish  to  speak  in  general  of  those  who  by 
offences  against  the  laws  or  regulations  of  society  have 
exposed  themselves  to  punishment,  we  denominate 
them  criminals ;  '  If  I  attack  the  vicious,  I  shall  only 
set  upon  them  in  a  body,  and  will  not  be  provoked  by 
the  worst  usage  I  can  receive  from  others,  to  make  an 
example  of  any  particular  crimina/.' — Addison.  When 
we  consider  persons  as  already  brought  before  a  tribu 
nal,  we  call  them  culprits  ; 

The  jury  then  withdrew  a  moment, 
As  if  on  weighty  points  to  comment, 
And  right  or  wrong  resolved  to  save  her, 
They  gave  a  verdict  in  her  favour. 
The  culprit  by  escape  grown  bold. 
Pilfers  alike  from  young  and  old. — Moore 
When  we  consider  men  in  regard  to  the  moral  turpi 
tude  of  their  character,  as  the  promoters  of  evil  ratlier 
than  of  good,  we  entitle  them  malefactors  ; 
For  this  the  malefactor  goat  vijas  laid 
On  Bacchus'  altar,  and  his  forfeit  paid. — Dryden. 
When  we  consider  men  as  offending  by  the  grosser  vio- 
lations of  the  law,  they  are  termed  felons  ;  '  He  (Earl 
Ferrers)  expressed  some  displeasure  at  being  executed 
as  a  coniiiKju  felon,  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  such  a  mul- 
titude.'— S.MOLLKT.    When  we  consider  men  as  already 
under  tiie  sentence  of  the  law,  we  denominate  them 
convicts  ; 
Attendance  none  shall  need,  nor  train,  where  none 
Are  to  behold  the  Judgement,  but  the  judged  ; 
Those  two :  the  third  best  absent  is  condemn'd 
Convict  by  flight,  and  rebel  to  all  law. 
Conviction  to  the  serpent  none  belongs. — Milton 
The  punishments  inflicted  on  criminals  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  their  crimes,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
laws  by  which  they  are  judged :  a  guilty  conscience 
will  give  a  man  the  air  of  a  culprit  in  the  presence  ot 
those  who  have  not  authority  to  be  either  his  accusers 
or  judges :  it  gratified  I  he  malice  of  the  Jews  to  cause 
our  blessed  Saviour  to  be  crucified  between  two  male- 
factors :  it  is  ati  important  regulation  in  the  internal 
economy  of  a  prison,  to  have  felons  kept  di;^tiiict  from 
each  other,  particularly  if  their  crimes  are  of  an  atro- 
cious nature :  it  has  not  unfrequently  happened,  that 
when  the  sentence  of  the  law  has  placed  convicts  in 
the  lowest  state  of  degradation,  their  characters  have 
undergone  so  entire  a  refor.niation,  as  to  enable  them  to 
attain  a  higher  pitch  of  elevation  than  they  had  ever 
enjoyed  before. 

CULPABLE,  FAULTY. 

Culpable,  in  Latin  culpahilis,  from  ctdpa  a  fault  or 
blame,  signifies  worthy  of  blame,  fit  to  be  blamed ; 
faulty,  from  fault,  having  faults. 

We  are  culpable  from  the  commission  of  one  fault  ; 
we  are  faulty  from  the  number  of /aa/fs.'  culpable  13 
a  relative  term ;  faulty  is  absolute ;  we  are  culpable 
w-itli  regard  to  a  superiour  whose  intentions  we  have  not 
fulfilled;  we  are  faulty  whenever  we  commit  any 
faults.  A  master  pronounces  his  servant  culpable  for 
not  having  attended  to  his  commands  ;  '  In  the  com- 
mon business  of  life,  we  find  the  memory  of  one  like 
that  of  another,  and  honestly  impute  omissions  not  to 
involuntary  foiaetfiilness,  but  culpable  inattention.' — 
Johnson.  An  indifferent  person  pronounces  another 
Hs  faulty  whose  faults  have  come  under  liis  notice; 
'  In  the  consideration  of  human  life  the  satirist  never 
falls  upon  persons  who  aie  not  glaringly  faulty.' — 
Steelk.  It  is  possible  therefore  to  be  faulty  without 
being  culpable,  but  not  vice  versa. 

GUILTLESS,  INNOCENT,  HARMLESS. 

Guiltless,  withont  guilt,  is  more  than  innocent:  in- 
nocence, from  noceo  to  hurt,  extends  no  farther  than  the 
quality  of  not  hurting  bv  anv  direct  act ;  guiltless  com- 
prehends the  qu.-ility  of  not  intendins  to  hurt:  it  is 
possible,  therefore,  to  be  innocent  wittiont  being  ^wj7«- 
les!-,  tliougU  not  vice  versa;  he  who  wishes  for  the 
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death  of  another  is  not  guiltless,  though  he  may  be 
innocent  of  the  crime  of  murder.  Guiltless  seems  to 
regard  a  man's  general  condition  ;  innueent  his  parti- 
cular condition:  no  man  is  guiltless  in  the  sight  of 
God,  lor  no  man  is  exempt  from  the  guilt  of  sin  ;  but  he 
may  be  innocent  in  the  sight  of  men,  or  innocent  of  all 
such  intenliona  oftcnces  as  render  him  obnoxious  to 
his  fellow-creatures.  Guiltlessness  was  that  happy 
State  of  perfection  which  men  lost  at  the  fall ; 

Ah  :  why  should  all  mankind 
For  one  man's  fault  thus  guiltless  be  condenm'd, 
If  (Tuiltless  ?   But  from  me  wliat  can  proceed 
Bui  all  corrupt  ?— Milton. 

Innocence  is  that  relative  or  comparative  state  of  per- 
fection which  is  attainable  hereon  earth:  the  highest 
state  of  innocence  is  an  ignorance  of  evil ;  '  When  Adam 
sees  the  several  changes  of  nature  about  him,  he  ap- 
<)ears  in  a  disorder  of  mind  suitable  to  one  who  had 
forfeited  both  his  innocence  and  his  happiness.' — Ad- 
dison. 

Guiltless  is  in  the  proper  sense  applicable  only  to 
the  condition  of  man ;  and  when  applied  to  things,  it 
still  has  a  reference  to  the  person  ; 

But  from  the  mountain's  grassy  side 

A  guiltless  feast  1  bring ; 
A  scrip  with  fruits  and  herbs  supplied, 

And  water  from  the  spring. — Goldsmith. 

Innocent  is  equally  applicable  to  persons  or  things  ;  a 
person  is  innocent  who  has  not  eomniitted  any  injury, 
or  has  not  any  direct  purpose  to  connnit  an  injury;  or 
a  conversation  is  innocent  which  is  free  from  wliat 
is  hurtful.  Innocent  and  harmless  both  reconnnend 
themselves  as  qualities  negatively  good;  they  desig- 
nate an  exemption  either  in  the  person  or  thing  from 
injury,  and  ditier  only  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  in- 
jury :  innocence  respects  moral  injury,  and  harmless 
physical  injury:  a  person  is  innocent  who  is  free  from 
moral  impurity  and  wiciied  purposes;  he  is  harmless 
if  he  have  not  the  power  or  disposition  to  connnit  any 
violence  ;  a  diversion  is  innocent  which  has  nothing  in 
it  likely  to  corrupt  the  morals ;  '  A  man  should  endea- 
vour to  make  the  sphere  of  his  innocent  pleasures  as 
Wide  as  possible,  that  he  may  retire  into  them  with 
safety.' — Addison.  A  game  is  harmless  which  is  not 
likely  to  inHict  any  wound,  or  endanger  the  health  ; 

Full  on  his  breast  the  Trojan  arrow  fell. 
But  harmless  bounded  flom  the  plated  steel. 

Addison. 


IMPERFECTION,  DEFECT,  FAULT,  VICE. 

Imperfection  denotes  either  the  abstract  quality  of 
imperfect^  or  the  thing  wliicii  constitutes  it  imperfect ; 
defect  signilies  that  which  is  deficient  or  falls  short, 
from  the  Latin  deficio  to  fall  short;  fault.,  from  fail, 
signifies  that  which  fails;  iJice,  signifies  the  same  as 
expliiiuiid  under  the  head  of  Crime. 

Tliisi'  liMuis  are  applied  either  to  persons  or  things. 
An  iiiiperfertion  in  a  person  arises  from  his  want  of 
ferfcetion,  and  the  infirmity  of  his  nature;  there  is  no 
one  without  some  point  of  imperfection  which  is  ob- 
vious to  others,  if  not  to  himself:  he  may  strive  to 
diminish  it,  although  he  cannot  expect  to  get  altogether 
rid  of  it :  a  difect  is  a  deviation  from  the  general  con- 
stiluti(m  of  mail ;  it  is  what  may  be  natural  to  the  man 
as  an  individual,  but  not  natural  to  man  as  a  species ; 
in  this  manner  we  may  speak  of  a  defect  in  the  speech, 
or  a  defect  in  temper.  "The  fault  and  vice  rise  in  de- 
gree and  character  above  either  of  the  former  terms ; 
they  both  refiect  disgrace  more  or  less  on  the  person 
possessing  them  ;  but  the  fault  always  characterizes 
the  agent,  and  is  said  in  relation  to  an  individual ;  the 
viee  characterizes  the  action,  and  may  be  coiisiiiered 
absir:icieilly  :  hence  we  .^peak  of  a  man's/(j«;^s  as  tlu' 
lliiniis  wiMnay  condemn  iiiJlim;  but  we  may  speak  of 
the  vices  of  drunki'iiiiess,  lying,  and  the  like,  without 
any  imimdiate  reference  to  any  one  who  practises 
these  vices.  When  they  are  lioth  employed  for  an  in- 
dividual, their  d'.siinclion  is  obvious  :  tlie /,iu/.;  may 
lessen  the  amiability  or  excellence  of  the  character ; 
the  via  is  a  stain:  a  single  aci  dcstro;s  its  purity,  an 
habilui.  practice  is  a  pollution. 


In  regard  to  things  the  distinction  depends  upon  the 
preceding  explanation  in  a  great  measure,  lor  we  can 
scarcely  use  these  words  without  thinking  on  man  as 
a  moral  agent,  who  was  made  the  most  perlect  of  all 
creatures,  and  became  the  most  imperfect ;  and  from 
our  imperfeetioH  has  arisen,  also,  a  general  imperfec- 
tion throughout  all  the  works  of  creation.    The  word 
imperfection  is  theret  jre  the  most  unqualilied  term  of 
all :  there  may  be  imperfection  in  regard  to  our  Maker ; 
or  there  may  be  imperfection  in  regard  to  what  we 
conceive  ol'  perfection:   and  in  this  cas<'  the  term 
simply  and  generally  implies  whatever  falls  short  in 
any  degree  or  manner  of  perfection ;  '  It  is  a  pleasant 
story  that  we,  forsooth,  who  are  the  only  imperfect  crea- 
tures in  the  universe,  are  tlie  only  beings  that  will  not 
allow  of  imperfection.' — Sticele.    Defect  is  a  positive 
degree  o( imperfection :  it  is  contrary  bi>th  to  our  ideas 
of  perfection  or  our  particular  intention :  thus,  tliere 
may  be  a  defect  in  the  materials  of  which  a  thing  is 
made;  or  a  defect  in  the  mode  of  making  it:  tlie  term 
defect,  however,  whether  said  of  persons  or  things, 
characterizes  rather  the  object  than  the  agent;  'This 
low  race  of  men  take  a  particular  pleasure  in  finding 
an  eminent  character  levelled  to  their  condition  by  a 
report  of  its  defects,  and  keep  themselves  in  counte- 
nance, though  they  are  excelled  in  a  thousand  virtues, 
if  they  believe  that  they  have  in  comnxm  with  a  great 
jierson  any  one  fault.' — Addison.    Fault,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  said  of  things,  always  refers  to  the  agent: 
thus  we  may  say  there  is  a  defect  in  the  glass,  or  a  de- 
fect in  the  spring  ;  but  there  is  n  fault  in  tiie  workman- 
ship, or  a  fault  ill  the  putting  together,  and  the  hke. 
f'ice,  with  regard  to  tilings,  is  properly  a  serious  or 
radical  defect;  the  former  lies  in  the  constitution  of 
the  whole,  the  latter  may  lie  in  the  parts  ;  the  former 
lies  in  essentials,  the  latter  lies  in  the  accidents;  there 
may  be  a  defect  in  the  shape  or  make  of  a  horse ;  but 
ihe  vice  is  said  in  regard  to  his  soundness  or  unsound- 
ness, his  docility  or  indocilily  ;  '  I  did  myself  the  honour 
this  day  to  make  a  visit  to  a  lady  of  quality,  who  is 
one  of  those  who  are  ever  railing  at  the  vices  of  the 
age.' — Steele. 


IMPERFECTION,  WEAKNESS,  FRAILTY, 
FAILING,  FOIULE. 

Imperfection  (v.  Imperfection)  has  already  been  con 
sideied  as  that  which  in  the  most  e.xtended  sense 
abridges  the  moral  perfection  of  man  ;  the  rest  are  but 
modes  of  imperfection,  varying  in  degree  and  circum- 
stances ;  '  You  live  in  a  reign  of  human  infirmity, 
where  every  one  has  imperfections.' — Blair.  H'eak- 
ness  is  a  positive  and  strong  degree  of  imperfection, 
which  is  o|iposed  to  strength ;  it  is  what  we  do  not  so 
necessarily  look  for,  and  therefore  disiiniiuishes  the  in- 
dividual who  is  liable  to  it;  'The  folly  of  allowing 
ourselves  to  delay  what  we  know  cannot  finally  be 
escaped,  is  one  of  the  general  weaknesses  which,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  prevail  in  every  mind.' — John- 
son. Frailty  is  another  strong  mode  of  imperfection 
which  characterizes  the  fragility  of  man,  but  not  of  all 
men  ;  it  ditiers  from  weakness  in  respect  to  the  object. 
A  toealcness  lies  more  in  the  judgement  or  in  the  senti- 
nient ;  frailty  lies  more  in  the  moral  features  of  an 
action;  'There  are  circuinstances  which  every  man 
must  know  will  prove  the  occasions  of  calling  forth 
his  latent  frailties.' — Blair.  It  is  a  weakness  in  a 
man  to  yield  to  the  persuasions  of  any  one  a:;ainst  his 
better  judgement ;  it  is  a  frailty  to  yield  to  intemper- 
ance or  illicit  indulgences.  Failings  and  foibles  are 
the  smallest  degrees  of  imperfection  to  wliic  li  the 
human  character  is  liable:  we  have  all  our  failings  in 
temper,  and  our  foibles  in  our  habits  and  our  prepos 
sessions ;  and  he,  as  Horace  observes,  is  the  best  who 
has  the  fewest ;  '  Never  allow  small  failings  to  dwell 
on  your  attention  so  much  as  to  deface  the  whole  of  an 
amiable  character.'— Blair.  '  Witty  men  have  some- 
times sense  enough  to  know  their  own  foibles,  and 
therefore  they  craftily  shun  the  attacks  of  an  argu- 
ment.'— Watts.  For  our  imperfections  we  must  seek 
superiour  aid  :  w'e  nnist  be  most  on  our  guard  asaiiist 
those  weaknesses  to  which  the  softness  or  susceptibility 
of  our  minds  may  most  expose  us,  and  agiimst  thoso 
frailties  into  which  the  violence  of  our  evil  passions 
may  brim.'  ns :  to«aid  the  fiitin<{.<  and  foililrs  of 
others  we  may  be  iniiulgeiit,  but  should  be  ambitious 
to  correct  them  in  ourselves. 
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10  FAIL,  FALL  SHORT,  BE  DEFICIENT. 

Fail,  in  French  faillir,  German,  &.c.felden,  like  the 
word  tall,  coiiip^  from  the  Latin  folio  to  deceive,  and 
the  Hehrew  73^  to  fall  or  decay- 
To /(ui  marks  the  result  of  actions  or  efforts;  a  per- 
son fails  in  his  undertaking :  fall  skort  designates 
either  the  result  of  actions,  or  the  state  of  things;  a 
person/aHs  shorl  in  his  calculation, or  in  his  account; 
the  \s6\xe.  falls  short  of  the  expectation  :  to  be  deficient 
marks  only  the  state  or  quality  of  objects ;  a  person  is 
deficient  in  good  manners.  People  frequently /aiZ  in 
their  best  endeavours  for  want  of  knowing  how  to 
apply  their  abilities;  'I  would  not  willingly  laugh  but 
to  instruct ;  or,  if  I  sometimes /aiZ  in  this  point,  when 
my  mirth  ceases  to  be  instructive,  it  sliall  never  cease 
to  be  innocent.' — Addison.  When  our  expectations 
are  immoderate,  it  is  not  surprising  if  our  success /aZ/s 
short  of  our  hopes  and  wishes;  '  Tiiere  is  not  in  my 
opinion  any  thing  more  mysterious  in  nature  than  this 
instinct  in  animals,  which  thus  rises  above  reason, 
and  falls  infinitely  short  of  it.' — Addison.  There  is 
nothing  in  which  people  discover  themselves  to  be 
more  deficient  than  in  keeping  ordinary  eng.igements ; 
Wliile  all  creation  speaks  the  pow'r  divine, 
Is  it  deficient  in  the  main  design  1 — Jenyns. 
To  fail  and  be  dificicnt  are  both  applicable  to  the 
characters  of  men ;  but  the  former  is  mostly  employed 
for  the  moral  conduct,  the  latter  for  the  outward  beha- 
viour: hence  a  man  is  said  10 fail  in  his  duty,  in  the 
discharge  of  his  obligations,  in  the  performance  of  a 
promise,  and  the  like  ;  but  to  be  deficient  in  politeness, 
in  attention  to  his  friends,  in  his  address,  in  his  manner 
of  entering  a  room  and  the  like. 


FAILURE,  FAILING. 
T]ie  failure  (11.  To  fail)  bespeaks  the  action,  or  the 
result  of  the  action  ;  the  failing-  is  the  habit,  or  tlie 
habitual  failure  :  the  failure  is  said  of  one's  under- 
takings, or  in  any  point  generally  in  which  one  fails ; 
'Though  soine  violations  of  the  petition  of  rights  may 
perhaps  be  imputed  to  him  (Charles  I.),  these  are  more 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  necessity  of  his  situation,  than  to 
any/o(/«rc  in  the  integrity  of  his  principles.' — Hcme. 
The  failing  is  said  of  one's  moral  character ;  '  There 
is  scarcely  any  failing  of  mind  or  body,  which  instead 
of  producing  shame  and  discontent,  its  natural  effects, 
has  not  one  time  or  other  gladdened  vanity  with  the 
hope  of  praise.' — Johnson.  The  failure  is  opposed  to 
the  success;  the  f ailing  to  the  perfeclion.  The  mer- 
chant must  be  prepared  tor  failures  in  his  speculations  ; 
the  statesman  for  failures  in  his  projects,  the  result  of 
which  depends  upon  contingencies  that  are  above 
human  control.  With  our  failing.'.;  however,  it  is 
somewhat  different ;  we  must  never  rest  satisfied  that 
we  are  without  them,  nor  contented  with  the  mere 
consciousness  that  we  liave  them. 

FAILURE,  MISCARRIAGE,  ABORTION 

Failure  (v.  To  fail)  has  always  a  reference  to  the 
agent  and  his  design  ;  miscarriage,  that  is,  the  carrying 
or  going  wrong,  is  applicable  to  all  sublunary  concerns, 
without  reference  to  any  particular  agent ;  abortion, 
.'rom  the  Latin  aborior,  to  deviate  from  the  rise,  or  to 
pass  away  before  it  be  come  to  matuiity,  is  in  the  pro- 
per sense  applied  to  the  process  of  animal  nature,  and 
in  the  figurative  sense,  to  the  thoughts  and  designs 
which  are  conceived  in  the  mind. 

Failure  is  more  definite  in  its  signification,  and 
limited  in  its  application ;  we  speak  of  the  failures  of 
individuals,  but  of  the  miscarriages  of  nations  or 
things :  the  failure  reflects  on  the  person  so  as  to  excite 
towards  him  some  sentiment,  either  of  compassion, 
displeasure,  or  the  like;  'He  that  attempts  to  show, 
however  modestly,  Ihe  failures  of  a  celebrated  writer, 
shall  surely  irritate  his  admirers.' — Johnson.  The 
miscarriage  is  considered  mostly  in  relation  to  the 
course  of  human  events;  'The  miscarriages  of  the 
great  desisns  of  princes  are  recorded  in  the  histories  of 
the  world.' — Johnson.  The  failure  of  Xerxes'  expe- 
dition reflected  disgrace  upon  himself;  but  the  mis- 
carriage of  military  enterprises  in  general  are  attri- 
butable to  the  elements,  or  some  such  untoward  cir- 
cumstance.   The  abortion,  in  its  proper  sense,  is  a 


species  of  ?ni5carr!(jfi'*,  ftnd  in  application  a  species  of 
failure,  as  it  applies  only  to  the  designs  of  conscious 
agents ;  but  it  does  not  carry  the  mind  back  to  the 
agent,  for  we  speak  of  the  abortion  of  a  scheme  with 
as  little  reference  to  the  schemer,  as  when  we  speak  of 
the  miscarriage  of  an  expedition  ;  '  All  abortion  is 
from  infirmity  and  defect.' — South. 


INSOLVENCY,  FAILURE,  BANKRUPTCY. 

All  these  terms  are  properly  used  in  the  mercantile 
world,  but  are  not  excluded  also  in  a  figurative  sense 
from  general  application.  Insolvency,  from  in  priva- 
tive, and  solvo  to  pay,  signifying  not  to  pay,  denoles  a 
state,  namely,  the  state  of  not  being  able  to  pay  what 
one  owes;  /a;7«re,from  to /aj7,  signifies  the  act  of  fail 
ing  in  one's  business,  or  a  cessation  of  business  for 
want  of  means  to  carry  it  on ;  bankruptcy,  from  the 
two  words  banca  rupta,  or  a  broken  bank,  denotes  the 
effect  of  a  failure,  namely,  the  breaking  up  of  the 
capital  and  credit  by  which  a  concern  is  upheld.  The 
word  bankruptcy  owes  its  origin  to  the  Italians,  by 
whom  it  is  called  bancorotto,  because  originally  the 
money-changers  of  Italy  had  benches  at  which  lliey 
conducted  their  business,  and  when  any  one  of  them 
failed  his  bench  was  broken.  These  terms  are  seldom 
confined  to  one  person,  or  description  of  persons.  As 
an  incapacity  to  pay  debts  is  very  frequent  among 
others  besides  men  of  business,  insolvency  is  said  of 
any  such  persons  ;  a  gentleman  may  die  in  a  state  of 
insolvency  who  does  cot  leave  effects  sufiicient  to  covex 
all  demands ; 

Even  the  dear  delight 
Of  sculpture,  paint,  intaglios,  books  and  coins, 
Thy  breast,  sagacious  prudence!  shall  connect 
With  filth  and  beggary,  nor  disdain  to  link 
With  black  insohiency. — Shenstone. 

Althotigh /ai7«re  is  here  specifically  taken  for  a/(7(7u>'« 
in  business, yet  there  may  beafailure  inone  particular 
undertaking  without  any  direct  insolvency  :  a  failure 
may  likewise  only  imply  a  temporary /«(/«/•«  in  pay- 
ment, or  it  may  imply  an  entire /aiZure  of  the  concern  ; 
'The  greater  the  whole  quantity  of  trade,  the  cieater 
of  course  must  be  the  positive  number  of  failures, 
while  the  aggregate  success  is  still  in  the  same  propor- 
tion.'— Burke.  As  a  bankruptcy  is  a  legal  transac- 
tion, which  entirely  dissolves  the  firm  under  which 
any  business  is  conducted,  it  necessarily  implies  a 
failure  in  the  full  extent  of  the  term  ;  yet  it  dues  not 
necessarily  imply  an  (Hso/uency ;  for  some  men  may, 
in  consequence  of  a  temporary/aiZuz-e,  be  led  to  com- 
mit an  act  of  bankruptcy,  who  are  afterward  enabled 
to  give  a  full  dividend  to  all  their  creditors ;  '  By  an 
act  of  insolvency  all  persons  who  are  in  too  low  a  way 
of  dealing  to  be  bankrupts,  or  not  in  a  mercantile  state 
of  life,  are  discharged  from  all  suits  and  imprisonments, 
by  delivering  up  all  their  estates  and  effects.' — Black- 
stone.  But  from  the  entire  slate  of  destitution  which 
a  bankruptcy  involves  in  it,  the  term  is  generally  taken 
for  the  most  hopeless  state  of  want ;  '  Perkin  gathered 
together  a  power  neither  in  number  nor  in  hardiness 
contemptible;  hut  in  their  fortunes  to  be  feared,  being 
bankrupts,  arid  many  of  them  felons.' — Bacon.  It  is 
also  used  figuratively;  'Sir,  if  you  spend  word  for 
word  with  me  I  shall  make  your  wit  bankrupt. — Shaks- 

PEARE. 

ERROUR,  FAULT. 

F.rrour,  from  erro  to  wander  or  go  astray,  respects 
the  act ;  fault,  from  fail,  respects  the  agent:  the  errour 
may  lay  in  the  judgement,  or  in  the  conduct ;  but  the 
fault  lies  in  the  will  or  intention  :  the  errours  of  youth 
must  be  treated  with  indulgence:  but  the\r  faults  mus( 
on  all  accounts  be  corrected ;  errour  is  said  of  that 
which  is  individual  and  partial; 
Bold  is  the  task  when  subjects,  grown  too  wise. 
Instruct  a  monarch  where  his  errour  lies. — Pope. 
Fault  is  said  of  that  which  is  habitual :  '  Other  faults 
are  not  under  the  wife's  jurisdiction,  and  should  if 
possible  escape  her  observation,  but  jealousy  calls  upon 
her  particularly  for  its  cure.'— Addison.  It  is  an  errour 
to  use  intemperate  language  at  any  time;  it  is  afah.lt 
in  the  temper  of  some  persons  who  cannot  restrain 
tiieir  anger. 
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ERROUR,  MISTAKE,  BLUNDER. 

Ernmr,  as  in  the  preceding  article,  marks  the  act  of 
waiuli'riiif;,  or  the  stale  of  beiiiggone  astray;  a  mistaki: 
is  a  taking  amiss  or  wrong  ;  blunder  is  not  iniprobahly 
changed  from  blind,  and  signifies  any  thing  done  blindly. 

Krraur  in  its  universal  sense  is  the  general  term, 
since  every  deviation  from  what  is  right  in  rational 
agonts  is  termed  crrour,  wliich  is  strictly  opposed  to 
truth  :  errour  is  the  lot  of  humanity  ;  into  whatever 
we  attempt  to  do  or  think  errour  will  be  sure  to  creep : 
the  term  therefore  is  of  unlimited  use  ;  the  very  men- 
tion of  it  reminds  us  of  our  condition  ;  we  have  errours 
of  judgement;  errours  of  calculation;  errours  of  tlie 
head;  and  errours  of  the  heart;  'Idolatry  may  be 
looked  upon  as  an  erroiir  arising  from  mistaken  devo- 
tion.'— Addison.  The  other  terms  designate  modes  of 
errour,  which  mostly  referlo  the  common  concerns  of 
life:  mistake  is  an  errour  of  choice  ;  blunder  an  errour 
of  action  :  children  and  careless  people  are  most  apt  to 
make  mi stalas ;  'It  happened  that  the  king  himself 
passed  through  the  gallery  during  this  debate,  and 
smiling  at  the  mistake  of  the  dervise,  asked  him  how 
he  could  possibly  be  so  dull  as  not  to  distinguish  a 
palace  from  a  caravansary.' — Addison.  Ignorant,  con- 
ceited and  stupid  people  commonly  connnil  blunders  : 
'Pope  allows  that  Dennis  had  detected  one  of  those 
blunders  which  are  called  bulls.' — Johnson.  A  mis- 
take must  be  rectified  ;  in  commercial  transactions  it 
may  be  of  serious  consequence,  a  blunder  must  be  set 
right ;  but  blunderers  are  not  always  to  be  set  right ; 
and  blunders  are  frequently  so  ridiculous  as  only  to  ex- 
cite laughter. 

TO  DEVIATE,  WANDER,  SWERVE,  STRAY. 

Deviate,  from  the  Latin  devius,  and  de  via,  signifies 
literally  to  turn  out  of  the  way  ;  wander,  in  German 
wandern,  or  wandeln,  a  frequentative  of  wendcn  to 
turn,  signifies  to  turn  frequently  ;  swerve,  probably 
from  the  German  schweifen  to  ramble,  sckweben  to 
soar.  Sec.  signilies  to  take  an  unsteady,  wide,  and  indi- 
rect course;  stra;/ is  probably  a  cliange  from  erro  to 
wander. 

Deviate  always  supposes  a  direct  path  ;  wander  in- 
cludes no  such  idea.  Tlie  act  of  deviating  is  commonly 
faulty,  that  of  wandering  is  indift'erent:  they  may  fre- 
quently e.'tchange  significations;  the  former  being  jus- 
tifiable by  necessity  ;  and  the  latter  arising  from  an  un- 
steadiness of  mind.  Deviate  is  mostly  used  in  the 
moral  acceptation ;  wander  may  be  used  in  either 
sense.  A  person  deviates  from  any  plan  or  rule  laid 
down ;  he  wanders  fVom  the  subject  in  wliich  he  is 
engaged.  As  no  rule  can  be  laid  down  which  will  not 
admit  of  an  exception,  it  is  impoissible  but  the  wisest 
will  find  it  necessary  in  their  moral  conduct  to  deviate 
occasionally;  yet  every  wanton  deviation  from  an  es- 
tablished practice  evinces  a  culpable  temper  on  the 
part  of  the  deoiator ;  'While  we  remain  in  this  life 
we  are  subject  to  innumerable  temptations,  which, 
if  listened  to,  will  make  us  deviate  from  reason  and 
goodness." — Spectator.  Tho<e  who  wander  into  the 
regions  of  metaphysicks  are  in  great  danger  of  losing 
themselves;  it  is  with  them  as  with  most  wanderers, 
that  they  spend  their  time  at  best  but  idly ; 

Our  aim  is  happiness ;  't  is  yours,  't  is  mine ; 
He  said  ;  't  is  the  pursuit  of  all  that  live, 
Yet  few  attain  it,  if 'twas  e'er  attain'd; 
lint  tliey  the  widest  wander  from  the  mark. 
Who  thro'  the  flow'ry  paths  of  sauntering  joy 
Seek  this  coy  goddess. — Armstrong. 
To  swirve  is  to  deviate  from  that  which  one  holds 
right;  to  stray  is  to  wander  in  the  same  bad  sense: 
men  swerve  from  their  duty  to  consult  their  interest ; 
Nor  number,  nor  example,  with  him  wrought, 
To  swerve  from  truth. — Milton. 
The  young  stray  from  the  path  of  rectitude  to  seek 
that  of  pleasure ; 

Why  liave  I  stray'd  from  pleasure  and  repose, 
To  seek  a  good  each  government  bestows  f 

Goldsmith. 


TO  DIGRESS,  DEVI.^TE. 

Both  in  the  original  and  the  accepted  sense,  these 
words  express  going  out  of  the  ordinary  course :  but 


diirress  is  used  only  in  particular,  and  deviate  In  general 
cases.  We  digress  only  in  a  narrative  whether  writ- 
ten or  spoken  ;  we  deviate  in  actions  as  well  as  in 
words,  in  our  conduct  as  well  as  in  writings. 

Digress  is  mostly  taken  in  a  good  or  indiflerent 
sense;  '  The  digressions  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  relating 
to  Wotton  and  Bentley,  must  be  confessed  to  discover 
want  of  knowledge  or  want  of  integrity.' — Johnson. 
Deviate  in  an  indifferent  or  bad  sense;  'A  resolution 
was  taken  (by  the  authors  of  the  Spectator)  of  courting 
general  approbation  by  general  topitks  ;  to  this  practice 
they  adhered  with  few  deviations.' — Johnson.  Al- 
though frequent  digressions  are  faulty,  yet  occasionally 
it  is  necessary  to  digress  for  the  purposes  of  explana- 
tion :  every  deviation  is  bad,  which  is  not  sanctioned 
by  the  necessity  of  circumstances. 


TO  WANDER,  TO  STROLL,  RAMBLE,  ROVE, 
ROAM,  RANGE. 

grander  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  article  Deviate  ; 
stroll  is  probably  an  intensive  of  to  roll,  that  is,  to  go 
in  a  planless  manner,  ramble  from  the  Latin  re  and 
ambuln,  is  to  walk  backward  and  forward  ;  and  rove  is 
probably  a  contraction  of  ramble;  roam  is  connected 
with  our  word  room,  space,  signifying  to  go  in  a  wide 
space,  and  the  Hebrew  CDHi  lo  be  violently  moved 
backward  and  forward;  range,  from  the  noun  range, 
a  rank,  row,  or  extended  space,  signifies  to  go  over  a 
great  space,  but  within  certain  limits.  The  idea  of 
going  in  an  irregular  and  free  manner  is  common  to  al 
these  terms. 

To  wander  is  to  go  out  of  the  path  that  has  been 
already  marked  out; 

But  far  about  t\wy  wander  from  the  grave 
Of  him,  whom  his  ungentle  fortune  urg'd 
Against  his  own  sad  breast  to  lift  the  hand 
Of  impious  violence. — Thomson. 
Sometimes  wandering  may  he  an  involuntary  action 
a  person  may  wander  lo  a  great  distance,  or  for  an  in 
definite  length  of  time  ;  in  this  manner  a  person  wan- 
ders who  has  lost  himself  in  a  wood  ;  or  it  may  be  a 
planless  course ; 

I  will  go  lore  myself, 
And  tcander  up  and  down  to  view  the  city. 

Shakspk.^re. 
To  stroll  is  to  go  in  a  fi.xed  path,  but  strolling  is  a  vo 
lunlary  action,  limited  at  our  discretion ;  thus,  when  3 
person  takes  a  walk,  ho  sometimes  strolls  from  one 
path  into  another,  as  he  |)leases;  'I  found  by  the  voice 
of  my  friend  who  walked  by  me,  that  we  had  insensibly 
strolled  into  the  grove  sacred  to  the  widow.' — Addi- 
son.    To  ramble  is  to  wander  without  any  object,  and 
consequently  with  more  than  ordinary  irregularity:  in 
this  mariner  lie  who  sels  out  to  take  a  walk,  wiihout 
knowing  or  thinking  where  he  shall  go,  rambles  as 
chance  directs;  '  I  thus  rambled  from  pocket  to  pocket 
until  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars. — Addison.     To 
rove  is  to  wander  in  the  same  planless  manner,  hut  to 
a  wider  extent ;  a  fugitive  who  does  not  know  his  road, 
roves  about  the  country  inquest  of  some  retreat; 
Where  is  that  knowledge  now,  that  regal  thought 
With  just  advice  and  timely  counsel  fraught  ? 
Where  now,  O  judge  of  Israel,  does  it  rove  ? 

Prior. 
To  roam  is  to  wander  from  the  impulse  of  a  disordered 
mind  ;  in  this  manner  a  lunatick  who  has  broken  loose 
may  roam  about  the  country;  so  likewise  a  person 
who  travels  about,  because  he  cannot  rest  in  quiet  at 
home,  may  also  be  said  to  roam  in  quest  of  peace  ; 
She  looks  abroad,  and  prunes  herself  for  flight. 
Like  an  unwilling  inmate  longs  to  roam 
From  this  dull  earth,  and  seek  her  native  home. 

Jenyns. 
To  range  is  the  contrary  of  to  roam  ;  as  the  latter  indi- 
cates a  disordered  state  of  mind,  the  former  indicates 
composure  and  fixedness;  we  range  within  certain 
limits,  as  the  hunter  ranges  the  forest,  the  shepherd 
ranges  the  mountains; 

The  stag  too  singled  from  the  herd,  where  long 
He  ranged  the  branching  monarch  of  iJie  shades 
Before  the  tempest  drives. — Thomson. 
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BLEMISH,  DEFECT,  FAULT. 

Blemish  is  probably  changed  from  the  word  blame, 
KgTiilyiiig  that  which  causes  blame;  defect  and  fault 
have  the  same  signiticatioii  as  given  under  the  liead  of 
imperfection. 

Blemish  respects  accidents  or  incidental  properties 
of  an  object :  defect  consists  in  the  want  of  some  spe- 
citick  propriety  in  an  object ;  fault  conveys  the  idea 
not  only  of  something  wrong,  but  also  of  its  relation  to 
the  author.  There  is  a  blemish  in  tine  china  ;  a  defect 
in  the  springs  of  a  clock  ;  and  a  fault  in  the  con- 
trivance. An  accident  may  cause  a  blemish  in  a  tine 
painting;  'There  is  another  particular  which  maybe 
reckoned  among  the  blemishes,  or  rather,  the  false 
beauties,  of  our  English  tragedy:  I  mean  tliose  parti- 
cular speeches  which  are  coniinonly  known  by  the 
name  of  rants.' — Addison.  'J'he  course  of  nature  may 
occasion  a  defect  in  a  person's  speech ;  '  It  has  been 
often  remarked,  though  not  without  wonder,  that  a 
man  is  more  jealous  of  his  natural  than  of  his  moral 
qualities;  perhaps  it  will  no  longer  appear  strange,  if 
it  be  considered  that  natural  defects  are  of  necessity, 
and  moral  of  choice.' — Hawkesworth.  The  care- 
lessness of  the  workman  is  evinced  by  the /a«Zt«  in  the 
workmanshij);  '  The  resentment  which  the  discovery 
of  a  fault  or  folly  produces  nmst  bear  a  certain  pro- 
portion to  our  pride.' — Johnson.  A  blemish  may  be 
easier  remedied  than  a  defect  is  corrected,  or  a /auit 
repaired. 

BLEMISH,  STAIN,  SPOT,  SPECK,  FLAW. 

Blemish  comes  immediately  from  tlie  French  bUmir 
to  grow  pale,  but  probably  in  an  indirect  manner  from 
blame ;  stain,  In  French  teindre,  old  French  desteindre, 
comes  from  the  Latin  tingo  to  die; -spot  is  not  impro- 
bably connected  with  the  ijvord  spit,  Latin  sputum, 
and  the  Hebrew  HiJDi  lo  adhere  as  something  extra- 
neous ;  speck,  in  Sa.von  speccc,  probably  comes  from 
the  same  Hebrew  root ;  Jlaw,  in  Saxon  Jloh,  Jliece, 
German  fleck,  low  German /aA  or  plakkc,  a  spot  or  a 
fragment,  a  piece,  most  probably  from  the  Latin  plagn, 
Greek  T:\r\yri  a  strip  of  land,  or  a  stripe,  a  wound  in  the 
body. 

In  the  proper  sense  blemish  is  the  generick  term,  the 
rest  are  specifick  :  a  stain,  a  spot,  speck,  and  flaw,  are 
blemishes,  but  there  are  likewise  many  blemishes  which 
are  neither  stains,  spots,  specks,  not  flaws. 

Whatever  takes  off  from  the  seemliness  of  appear- 
ance is  a  blemish.  In  works  of  art,  the  slightest  dim- 
ness of  coloiir,  or  want  of  proportion,  is  a  blemish. 
A  slain  and  spot  sutiiciently  characterize  themselves, 
as  that  which  is  superfluous  and  out  of  its  place.  A 
speck  is  a  small  spot ;  and  a  flaw,  which  is  confined  to 
hard  substances,  mostly  consists  of  a  faulty  inden- 
ture on  the  outer  surface.  A  blemish  tarnishes ;  a 
stain  spoils;  a  spot,  speck,  or  flaw,  disfigures.  A 
blemish  is  rectified,  a  stain  wiped  out,  a  spot  ov  speck 
removed. 

These  terms  are  also  employed  figuratively.  Even 
an  imputation  of  what  is  improper  in  our  moral  con- 
duct is  a  blemish  in  our  reputation;  'It  is  impossible 
for  atuhors  to  discover  beauties  in  one  another's  works : 
they  have  eyes  only  for  spots  and  blemishes.' — Addi- 
son. The  failings  of  a  good  man  are  so  many  spots 
in  the  bright  hemisphere  of  his  virtue :  there  are  some 
vices  which  affix  a  stain  on  the  character  of  nations, 
as  well  as  of  the  individuals  wlio  are  guilty  of  them  ; 
By  length  of  lime, 

The  scurf  is  worn  away  of  each  committed  crime; 

No  speck  is  left  of  their  habitual  stains. 

But  the  pure  aether  of  the  soul  remains. — Drydkn. 
A  blemish  or  a  spot  may  he  removed  by  a  course  of 
good  conduct,  but  a  stain  is  mostly  indelible:  it  is  as 
great  a  privilege  to  have  an  unblemished  reputation,  or 
a  spotless  character,  as  it  is  a  misfortune  to  have  the 
stain  of  bad  actions  affixed  to  our  name :  '  There  are 
many  who  applaud  themselves  for  the  singularity  of 
their  judgement,  which  has  searched  deeper  than 
others,  and  found  aflaw  in  what  thegeueradity  of  man- 
feind  have  admired.' — Addison. 

DEFECTIVE,  DEFICIENT. 

Defective  expresses  the  quality  or  property  of  having 
a  defect  (r.  Blemish) ;  deficient  is  employed  with  re- 


gard to  the  thing  itself  that  is  wanting.  A  book  may 
be  defective,  in  conseciuence  of  some  leaves  being 
deficient.  A  deficiency  is  therefore  often  what  consti- 
tutes a  defect.  Many  things,  however,  may  be  defective 
without  having  any  i/c^cjcncy,  and  vice  versa.  What 
ever  is  misshapen,  and  fails,  either  in  beauty  or  ntiliiy, 
is  defective;  that  which  is  wanted  to  make  a  thing 
complete  is  deficient.  It  is  a  defect  in  the  eye  when  it 
is  so  constructed  that  things  are  not  seen  at  their  proper 
distances  ;  '  Providence,  for  the  most  part,  sets  us  upon 
a  level ;  if  it  renders  us  perfect  in  one  accomplish- 
ment, it  generally  leaves  us  defective  in  another.' — 
Addison.  There  is  a  deficiency  in  a  tradesman's  ac- 
counts, when  one  side  falls  short  of  the  other ;  '  If 
there  be  a  deficiency  in  the  speaker,  there  will  not  be 
sufficient  attention  and  regard  paid  to  the  thing  spoken.' 
— Swift. 

Things  only  are  said  to  be  defective;  but  persons 
may  be  termed  deficient  either  in  attention,  in  good 
breeding,  in  civility,  or  whatever  else  the  occasion 
may  require.  That  which  is  defective  is  most  likely 
to  be  permanent ;  but  a  deficiency  may  be  only  occa- 
sional, and  easily  rectified. 

BAD,  WICKED,  EVIL. 

Bad,  in  Saxon  bail,  baed,  in  German  bOs,  is  probably 
comiected  with  the  Latin  p'jus  worse,  and  the  Hebrew 
\ff2'^  to  be  asliamed  ;  wicked  is  probably  changed 
from  witched  or  bewitched,  that  is,  possessed  with  an 
evil  spirit ;  bad  respects  moral  and  physical  qualities 
in  general;  wicked  only  moral  qualities;  evil,  in  Get- 
man  iiebel,  from  the  Hebrew  73)1  I'iii",  signifies  that 
which  is  the  prime  cause  of  pain  ;  evil  therelbre,  in  its 
full  extent,  comprehends  both  badness  and  wicked- 
ness. 

Whatever  ofliends  the  taste  and  sentiments  of  a 
rational  being  is  bad :  food  is  bad  when  it  disagrees 
with  the  constitution  ;  the  air  is  bad  which  has  any 
thing  in  it  disagreeable  lo  the  senses  or  hurtful  lO  the 
body;  books  are  bad  which  only  inflame  the  imagina- 
tion or  the  passions ;  '  Whatever  we  may  pretend,  ks 
to  our  belief,  it  is  the  strain  of  our  actions  that  must 
show  whether  our  principles  have  been  good  or  bad.' 
— Blair.     Whatever  is  wicked    oflends    the    moral 
principles  of  a  rational  agent:   any  violation  of  the 
law  is  wicked,  as  law  is  the  support  of  human  society; 
an  act  of  injustice  or  cruelty  is  wicked,  as  it  opposes 
the  will  of  God  and  the  feelings  of  humanity; 
For  when  lli'  impenitent  and  wicked  die, 
Loaded  with  crimes  and  infamy; 
If  any  sense  at  that  sad  time  remains. 
They  feel  amazing  terrour,  mighty  pains. 

POiMFRET. 

Evil  is  either  moral  or  natural,  and  may  be  applied  to 
every  object  tliat  is  contrary  to  good  ;  bwt  the  term  is 
employed  only  lor  that  which  is  in  the  highest  degree 
bad  or  wicked; 

And  what  your  bounded  view,  which  only  saw 

A  little  part,  deem'd  evil,  is  no  more  ; 

The  storms  of  wintry  time  will  quickly  pass. 

And  one  unbounded  spring  encircle  all.— Thomson. 

When  used  in  relation  to  persons,  both  refer  to  the 
morals,  but  bad  is  more  general  than  wicked ;  a  bad 
man  is  one  who  is  generally  wanting  in  the  perform 
ance  of  his  duty ;  a  wicked  man  is  one  who  is  charge- 
able with  actual  violations  of  the  law,  human  or 
Divine;  such  a  one  has  an  evil  mind.  A  bad  cha- 
racter is  the  consequence  of  immoral  conduct ;  but  no 
man  has  the  character  of  being  wicked  who  has  not 
been  guilty  of  some  known  and  flagrant  vices:  the 
inclinations  of  the  best  are  evil  at  certain  times 

BADLY,  ILL. 

Badly,  in  the  manner  of  bad  {v.  Bad) ;  ill,  in 
Swedish  ill,  Icelandick  ilur,  Danish  ill,  &c.  is  sup- 
posed by  Adelung,  and  with  some  degree  of  justice, 
not  to  be  a  contraction  of  evil,  but  to  spring  from  tiie 
Greek  oiX3s  destructive,  and  oXXiJu  to  destroy. 

These  terms  are  both  employed  to  modify  the  actions 
or  qualities  of  things,  but  badly  is  always  amiexed  to 
the  action,  and  ill  to  the  quality:  as  to  do  any  thing 
badly,  the  thing  \sbadly ione;  an  iW-judged  scheme, 
an  i/J  contrived  measure  an  ^/^disposed  person. 
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DEPRAVITY,  DEPRAVATION,   CORRUPTION. 

Depravity.,  from  tlie  Latin  pravilas  and  pravus,  in 
Greek  pat^ds,  a'ld  tlie  Hebrew  y)  to  be  disordered, 
or  put  out  of  its  established  order,  signifying  the 
quality  of  not  being  straight ;  depravation,  in  Latin 
depraviitio,  signifies  the  act  of  making  depraved ; 
corruption,  in  Latin  corruptio,  corrumpo,  from  runipo 
to  break,  marks  the  disunion  and  decomposition  bf  tlie 
parts. 

*  All  these  terms  are  applied  to  objects  which  are 
contrary  to  the  order  of  Providence,  but  the  term  rie- 
pra«i«y  characteriai>«  the  thing  as  it  is  ;  the  terms  de- 
pravation and  corruption  designate  the  making  or 
causing  it  to  be  so :  depravity  therefore  excludes  the 
idea  of  any  cause ;  depravation  always  refers  us  to 
the  cause  or  external  agency :  hence  we  may  speak  of 
depravity  as  natural,  but  we  speak  of  depravation 
nnii  corruption  as  the  result  of  circumstances:  there 
is  a  depravity  in  man,  which  nothing  but  the  grace  of 
God  can  correct ;  '  Nothing  can  show  greater  depravity 
of  understanding  than  to  delight  in  the  show  when  the 
reality  is  wanting.' — Johnson.  The  introduction  of 
jbscenity  on  the  stage  tends  greatly  to  the  depravation 
of  morals ;  bad  company  lends  to  the  corruption  of  a 
young  man's  morals  ;  '  The  corruption  of  our  taste  is 
not  of  equal  consequence  with  the  depravation  of  our 
virtue.' — Warton. 

Deprarity  ur  depravation  implies  crookedness,  or  a 
distortion  from  the  regular  course;  corr!/y)<!o?(  implies 
a  dissolution  as  it  were  in  the  component  parts  of 
bodies. 

Cicero  says  that  depravity  is  applicable  only  to  the 
mind  and  heart ;  but  we  say  a  depraved  taste,  and 
depraved  humours  in  regard  to  the  body.  A  depraved 
taste  loathes  common  loud,  and  longs  for  that  which 
is  unnatural  and  hurtful.  Corruption  is  the  natural 
process  by  wiiich  material  substances  are  disorgan- 
ized. 

In  the  figurative  application  of  these  terms  they 
preseive  the  same  significalion.  Depravity  is  cha- 
racterized by  being  directly  opposed  to  order,  and  an 
established  system  of  things ;  corruption  marks  the 
vitiation  or  spoiling  of  things,  and  the  ferment  that 
leads  to  destruction.  Depravity  turns  things  out  of 
their  ordinary  course  ;  corruption  <\i;slroys  their  essen- 
tial qualities.  Depravity  is  a  vicious  state  of  things, 
in  which  all  is  deranged  and  perverted  ;  corruption  is 
a  vicious  state  of  things,  in  which  all  is  sullied  and 
polluted.  That  which  is  depraved  loses  its  proper  man- 
ner of  acting  and  existing;  'The  depravation  oC  hu- 
man  will  was  followed  by  a  disorder  of  the  harmony 
of  naliire.' — Johnson.  That  which  is  corrupted  loses 
its  virtue  and  essence;  'We  can  discover  that  where 
there  is  universal  intiocence,  there  will  probably  be 
universal  happiness ;  for  why  should  afflictions  be  per- 
mitted to  infest  beings  who  are  not  in  danger  of  cor- 
ruption from  blessings  7' — Johnson. 

The  force  of  irregular  propensities  and  distempered 
imaginations  produces  a  depravity  of  manners ;  the 
force  of  example  and  the  dissemination  of  bad  princi- 
ples produce  corruption.  A  judi;enient  not  sound  or 
right  is  depraved ;  a  judgement  debased  by  that  which 
is  vicious  is  corrupted.  What  is  depraved  requires  to 
be  reformed  :  what  is  corraptoZ  requires  to  be  puritied. 
Depravity  has  most  regard  to  apparent  and  excessive 
disorders;  corruption  to  internal  and  dissolute  vices. 
"  Manners,"  says  Cicero,  "are  corrupted  and  depraved 
by  the  love  of  riches."  Port  Royal  says  that  God  has 
given  lip  infidels  to  the  wandering  of  a  corrupted 
and  depraved  mind.  These  words  are  by  no  means  a 
pUon:iKiii  or  repetition,  because  they  represent  two 
disliiict  images  ;  one  indicates  the  state  of  a  thing  very 
much  chaiiL'td  in  its  substance  :  the  other  the  state  of 
a  thing  very  much  opposed  to  regularity.  "  Good 
God  1  (says  Masillon  the  preacher),  what  a  dreadful 
account  will  the  rich  and  powerful  have  one  day  to 
give;  since,  besides  their  own  sins,  they  will  have  to 
account  before  Thee  for  puhlick  disorder,  depravity  of 
morals,  and  the  corruption  of  the  age!'  Puhlick  dis- 
orders bring  on  naturally  depravity  of  morals ;  and  sins 
of  vicious  practices  naturally  aive  birth  to  rorruption. 
Depravity  is  more  or  less  open  ;  it  revolts  the  sober 
upright  understanding ;  corruption  is  more  or  less  dis- 

*  Vide    Roubaud:   "Depravation,  corruption."— 
Trussler:  "  Depra>vily,  corrui'iion." 


guised  in  its  operations,  but  fatal  in  its  effects'  lh« 
former  sweeps  away  every  thing  before  it  like  a  tor- 
rent ;  the  latter  infuses  itself  into  the  moral  frame  hke 
a  slow  poison. 

That  is  a  depraved  state  of  morals  in  which  the 
gross  vices  are  openly  practised  in  defiance  of  all  de 
corum ;  '  The  greatest  difliculty  that  occurs  in  ana- 
lyzing his  (Swift's)  character,  is  to  discover  by  what 
depravity ol' inteUecthe  took  delight  in  revolving  ideas 
from  which  almost  every  other  mind  shrinks  with  dis- 
gust.'— Johnson.  That  is  a  corrupt  state  of  society 
in  which  vice  has  secretly  insinuated  itself  into  all  the 
principles  and  habits  of  men,  and  concealed  its  defor- 
mity under  the  fair  semblance  of  virtue  and  honour ; 
Peace  is  the  happy  natural  slate  of  man ; 
War  his  corruption,  his  disgrace. — Thomson. 
The  manners  of  savages  are  most  likely  to  be  de- 
praved; those  of  civilized  nations  to  be  corrupt,  when 
luxury  and  refinement  are  risen  to  an  excessive  pitch. 
Cannibal  nations  present  us  with  the  picture  of  human 
depravity ;  the  Roman  nation,  during  the  lime  of  the 
emperors,  affords  us  an  e.\ample  of  almost  universal 
corruption. 

From  the  above  observations,  it  is  clear  that  depra- 
vity is  best  applied  to  those  objects  to  which  common 
usage  has  annexed  the  epithets  of  right,  regular,  fine, 
&c. ;  and  corruption  to  those  which  may  be  charac- 
terized by  the  epithets  of  sound,  pure,  innocent,  or 
good.  Hence  we  say  depravity  of  mind  and  corrup- 
tion of  heart;  depravity  of  principle  and  corruption 
of  sentiment  or  feeling:  a  depraved  character  ;  a  cor- 
rupt ex:im\)\p. ;  a  c«?-rupJ  influence;  'No  depravity  of 
the  mind  has  been  more  frequently  or  justly  censured 
than  ingratitude.' — Johnson.  '  I  have  remarked  in  a 
former  jiaper,  that  credulity  is  the  cominuii  lailing  of 
inexperienced  virtue,  and  that  he  who  is  spontaneously 
suspicious  may  be  justly  charged  with  radical  corrup 
tion.' — Johnson. 

Tn  reference  to  the  arts  or  belles  lettres  we  say  either 
depravity  or  corruption  of  taste,  because  taste  has  its 
rules,  is  liable  to  be  disordered,  is  or  is  not  conformable 
to  natural  order,  is  regular  or  irregular;  and  on  the 
other  hand  it  may  be  so  intermingled  with  sentiments 
and  feelings  foreign  to  its  own  native  purity  as  to  give 
it  justly  the  title  of  corrupt. 

The  last  thing  worthy  of  notice  respecting  the  two 
words  depravity  and  corruption,  is  that  the  former  is 
used  for  man  in  his  moral  capacity  ;  but  the  latter  for 
man  in  apolitical  capacity  :  hence  we  speak  of  human 
depravity,  but  the  corruption  of  government ;  'The 
depravity  of  mankind  is  so  easily  discoverable,  that 
nothing  but  the  desert  or  the  cell  can  exclude  it  from 
notice.' — Johnson.  '  Every  government,  say  the  poll 
ticians,  is  perpetually  degenerating  toward  corrup- 
tion.''— Johnson. 


WICKED,  UNJUST,  INiaUITOUS, 
NEFARIOUS 
Wicked  (v.  Bad)  is  here  the  generick  term  ;  iniqui- 
tous, from  iniquus  unju.st,  signifies  that  species  of 
wickedness  which  consists  in  violating  the  law  of  right 
between  0ian  and  man  ;  nefarious,  from  the  Latin 
nefas  wicked  or  abominable,  is  that  species  of  wicked- 
ness which  consists  in  violating  the  most  sacred  obli- 
gations. The  term  wicked,  being  indefinite,  is  com- 
monly applied  in  a  milder  sense  tlian  iniquitous ;  and 
iniquitous  than  nefarious  :  it  is  wicked  to  deprive 
anoLlier  of  his  property  unlawfully,  under  any  circum- 
stances ; 

In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world, 

Offence's  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  justice; 

And  oft  'I  is  seen,  the  wicked  prize  itself 

Buys  out  the  law. — Shakspkare. 
It  is  iniquitous  if  it  be  done  by  fraud  and  circum- 
vention ;  and  «(/arioMsif  it  involves  any  breacli  of 
trust,  or  is  in  direct  violation  of  any  known  law:  any 
undue  influence  over  another,  in  the  making  of  his 
will,  to  the  detriment  of  the  rightful  heir,  is  iniquitous  ; 
'  Lucullus  found  that  the  province  of  Ponius  had 
fallen  under  great  disorders  and  oppressions  from  the 
iniquity  (if  usyirurs  and  publicans.  — Pridkai'x.  Any 
underhand  dealing  of  a  servant  to  defraud  his  master 
is  nefarious,  or  any  conspiracy  to  defraud  or  injure 
others  is  called  ntfarious  ;  '  That  unhallowed  villany 
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nefariously  attempted  upon  the  person  of  our  agent.' — 
Milton. 


TO   CONTAMINATE,    DEFILE,    POLLUTE, 

TAINT,  CORRUPT. 
Contaminate,  in  Laiin  contamiitatus,  participle  of 
contamino,  comes  from  the  Hebrew  nDC3  '"  pollute  ; 
dejik,  compounded  of  de  and  file  or  vile,  signifies  to 
make  vile ;  pollute,  in  Latin  pollutus,  participle  of 
pollun,  compounded  of  per  and  luo  or  lavo  to  wash  or 
dye,  signifies  to  infuse  thoroughly ;  taint,  in  French 
teitit,  participle  of  teindre,  in  Latin  tingo,  signifies  to 
dye  or  stain  ;  corrupt,  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding article. 

Contaminate  is  not  so  strong  an  expression  as  defile 
or  pollute ;  but  it  is  stronger  tiian  taint  ;  these  terms 
are  used  in  the  sense  of  injuring  purity:  corrupt  has 
the  idea  of  destroying  it.  Whatever  is  impure  con- 
taminates, what  is  gross  and  vile  in  the  natural  sense 
defiles  and  in  the  moral  sense  pollutes ;  what  is  con- 
tagious or  infectious  corrupts;  and  what  is  corrupted 
may  taint  other  tilings.  Improper  conversation  or 
reading  contaminates  the  niind  of  youth;  'The  drop 
of  water  after  its  progress  through  all  the  channels  of 
the  street  is  not  more  contaminated  with  filth  and  dirt, 
flian  a  simple  story  after  it  has  passed  through  the 
mouths  of  a  few  modern  tale-bearers.' — Hawkes- 
woRTii.  Lewdness  and  obscenity  defile  tlie  body  and 
pollute  the  mind ; 

When  from  the  mountain  tops  witn  hideous  cry 
And  clatt'ring  wings  the  hungry  harpies  fly. 
They  snatch  the  meat,  defiling  all  they  find, 
And  parting  leave  a  loathsome  slencli  behind. 

Dryde.m. 
Her  virgin  statue  with  their  bloody  hands 
Polluted,  and  profan'd  her  holy  bands. — Drydex. 
Loose  company  corrupts  the  morals ;  '  AH  men  agree 
that  licentious  poems  do,  of  all  writings,  soonest  cor- 
rupt the  heart.' — Steele.    The  coming  in  contact 
with  a  corrupted  body  is  sufficient  to  give  a  taint  ; 
Your  teeming  ewes  shall  no  strange  meadows  try. 
Nor  fear  a  rot  from  tainted  company. — Dryden. 
If  young  people  be  admitted  to  a  promiscuous  inter- 
course with  society,  they  must  iniavoidably  witness 
objects  that  are  calculated  to  contaminate  their  thoughts 
if  not  their  inclinations.    They  are  thrown  in  the  way 
of  seeing  the  lips  of  females  defiled  with  ,the  grossest 
indecencies,  and  hearing  or  seeing  things  which  can- 
not be  heard  or  seen  without  polluting  the  soul ;  it 
cannot  be  surprising  if  after  this  their  principles  are 
found  to  be  corru7)£ed  before  they  have  reached  Uie  age 
of  maturity. 


CONTACT,  TOUCH. 

Contact,  Latin  Contactus,  participle  of  contingo, 
compounded  of  con  and  tango  to  touch  together,  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  simple  word  totich,  not  so  much  in 
sense  as  in  grammatical  construction  ;  the  former  ex- 
pressing a  state,  and  referring  to  two  bodies  actually  in 
that  state;  tlie  latter  on  the  other  hand  implying  the 
abstract  act  of  touching:  we  speak  of  things  coming 
or  being  in  contact,  but  not  of  the  contact  instead  of 
the  touch  of  a  tiling:  the  poison  which  comes  from  the 
poison-tree  is  so  powerful  in  its  nature,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  come  in  contact  with  it  in  order  to  feel  its 
Daneful  influence;  'We  are  attracted  towards  each 
other  by  general  sympathy,  but  kept  back  from  contact 
in  private  interest.' — Johnson.  Some  ijisects  are 
armed  with  stings  so  inconceivably  sharp,  that  the 
smallest  touch  possible  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  punc- 
ture into  the  flesh;  'O  death!  where  is  now  thy  sting  ? 
O  grave  1  where  is  thy  victory  1  Where  are  the  ter- 
rours  with  which  thou  hast  so  long  affrighted  the 
nations  1  At  the  touch  of  the  Divine  rod,  thy  visionary 
horrours  are  fled.' — Blair. 


CONTAGION,  INFECTION. 

Both  these  terms  imply  the  power  of  communicating 

something  bad,  but  contagion,  from  the  Latin  verb 

lontingo  to  come  in  contact,  proceeds  from  a  simple 

touch;  and  j'/i/ectioTi,  from  the  Latin  verb  inficio  or 


in  and  facio  to  put  in,  proceeds  by  receiving  something 
inwardly,  or  having  it  infused. 

Some  things  act  more  properly  by  contagion,  others 
by  infection :  the  more  powerful  diseases,  as  the  plague 
or  yellow  fever,  are  communicated  by  contagion ;  they 
are  therefore  denominated  contagious ;  the  less  viru 
lent  disorders,  as  fevers,  consumptions,  and  the  like, 
are  termed  infectious,  as  they  are  communicated  by 
the  less  rapid  process  of  infection  :  the  air  is  contagious 
or  infectious  according  to  the  same  rule  of  distinction  : 
when  heavily  overcharged  with  noxious  vapours  and 
deadly  disease,  it  is  justly  entitled  contagious,  but  in 
ordinary  cases  infectious.  In  the  figurative  sense,  vice 
is  for  the  same  obvious  reason  termed  contagious  ;  '  If 
I  send  my  son  abroad,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  keep 
him  from  the  reigning  contagion  of  rudeness.' — Locks 
Bad  principles  are  denominated  infectious  ; 

But  we  who  only  do  infuse. 

The  rage  in  them  like  bout6-feus, 

'T  is  our  example  that  instils 

In  them  the  infection  of  our  ills. — Butler 
Some  young  people,  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  shun 
the  contagion  of  bad  society,  are,  perhaps,  caught  by  the 
infection  of  bad  principles,  actuig  as  a  slow  poison  on 
the  moral  constitution. 


CONTAGIOUS,  EPIDEMICAL,  PESTI- 
LENTIAL. 

Contagious  siguifieshavingconta^joK  (v.  Contagion); 
epidemical,  in  Latin  epidemicus,  Greek  iiubfuuoi,  that  la 
iirl  and  drinos  among  the  people,  signifies  universally 
spread;  pestilential,  from  the  liAl'in pestis  the  plague, 
signifies  having  the  plague,  or  a  similar  disorder. 

The  contagious  applies  to  that  which  is  capable  of 
being  caught,  and  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  touched; 
the  epidemical  to  that  which  is  already  caught  or  circu- 
lated, and  requires,  therefore,  to  be  stopped ;  the  pesti- 
lential to  that  which  may  breed  an  evil,  and  is,  there- 
fore, to  be  removed :  diseases  are  contagious  or  epi- 
demical ;  the  air  or  breath  is  pestilential. 

They  may  all  be  applied  morally  or  figuratively  in 
the  same  sense. 

We  endeavour  to  shun  a  contagious  disorder,  that  it 
may  not  come  near  us ;  we  endeavour  to  purify  a  pesti- 
lential air,  that  it  may  not  be  inhaled  to  our  injur.v ;  we 
endeavour  to  provide  against  epidemical  disorders,  that 
they  may  not  spread  any  farther. 
Vicious  example  is  contagious ; 
No  foreign  food  the  teeming  ewes  shall  fear. 
No  touch  contagious  spread  its  influence  here. 
Warton. 
Certain  follies  or  vices  of  fashion  are  epidemical  in 
almost  every  age;  'Among  all  the  diseases  of  the  mind, 
there  is  not  one  more  epidemical  or  more  pernicious  than 
the  love  of  flattery.'— Steele.    The  breath  of  infidelitv 
\s  pestilential ; 

Capricious,  wanton,  bold,  and  brutal  lust 
Is  meanly  selfish ;  when  resisted,  cruel ; 
And  like  the  blast  of  pestilential  winds. 
Taints  tlie  sweet  bloom  of  nature's  fairest  forms. 

MlLTOA 


BLAMELESS,  IRREPROACHABLE,  UNBLE- 
MISHED, UNSPOTTED,  OR  SPOTLESS. 
Blameless  signifies  literally  void  of  blame  (v.  To 
blame)  :  irreproachable,  that  is,  not  able  to  be  re- 
proached {v.  To  blame)  ;  unblemished,  that  is,  without 
blemish  {v.  Blemish);  unspotted,  that  is,  without  spot 
{v.  Blemish). 

Blameless  is  less  than  irreproachable ;  what  is 
blameless  is  simply  free  from  blame,  but  that  wliich  is 
irreproachable  cannot  be  blamed,  or  have  any  reproach 
attached  to  it.  It  isgood  to  say  of  a  man  that  he  lead* 
ablameless  life,  but  it  is  a  high  encomium  to  say,  that 
he  leads  an  iVrf;>roacAa6Ze  lil^ :  the  former  is  but  the 
negative  praise  of  one  who  is  known  only  for  his  harm- 
lessness ;  the  latter  is  but  positive  commendation  of 
a  man  who  is  well  known  for  his  integrity  in  the  dif- 
ferent relations  of  society ; 

The  sire  of  Gods,  and  all  th'  ethereal  train. 
On  the  warm  limits  of  the  farthest  main. 
Now  mix  with  mortals,  nor  disdain  to  grace 
The  feasts  of  .Ethiopia's  blameless  race.— Popk. 
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*  Take  particular  care  that  your  amusements  be  of  an 
irreproachable  kitid.' — Blmk. 

Unbli-iiunkr.d  and  unspoiled  are  applicable  to  many 
objects,  besides  tliat  of  personal  conduct ;  and  when 
applied  to  this,  tlieir  original  meaning  sutficiently  points 
out  tlieir  use  in  distinction  from  the  two  former  We 
may  say  of  a  man  that  he  has  an  irreproachable  or  an 
«iti/fWi(j}Aed  reputation, and  unspotted  or  spotless  purity 
Of  life; 

But  now  those  white  unblemish'd  manners,  whence 
The  fabling  poets  took  their  golden  age, 
Are  found  no  more  amid  these  iron  times. 

Thomson. 
But  the  good  man,  whose  soul  is  pure, 
Unspotted,  regular,  and  free 
From  all  the  ugly  stains  of  lust  and  villany, 
Of  mercy  and  of  pardon  sure. 
Looks  through  the  darkness  of  the  gloomy  night, 
And  sees  the  dawning  of  a  glorious  day. 

POMFRET. 

Hail,  rev'rend  priest !  To  Phoebus'  awful  dome 
A  suppliant  I  from  great  Atrides  come. 
Uiiransom'd  here,  receive  the  spotless  fair, 
Accept  the  hecatomb  the  Greeks  prepare. — Pope. 


TO  PRAISE,  COMMEND,  APPLAUD,  EXTOL. 

Praise  comes  from  the  German  preisen  to  value,  and 
our  own  word  price,  signifying  to  give  a  value  lo  a 
thing;  c(>mmcnd,\\\  Latin  cuw/menrfw,  compounded  of 
covi  and  mando,  si^nities  to  commit  to  the  good  opinion 
of  others;  applaud  {v.Jipplausc) ;  extol,  m  Latin  f^;- 
tollo,  siijnifies  to  lift  up  very  high. 

Ail  these  terms  denote  the  act  of  e.xpressing  appro- 
bation. The  pra/sc  is  the  most  general  and  indelinile; 
it  may  rise  to  a  high  degree,  but  it  genoraliy  implies  a 
l«\ver  decree  :  v/e  praise  a  person  generally  ;  we  com- 
mevd  him  particularly  :  we  ^jra/sc  him  for  his  diligence, 
sobriety,  and  the  like ;  we  commend  him  for  his  per- 
formances, or  for  any  particular  instance  of  prudence 
or  good  conduct.  To  applaud  is  an  ardent  mode  of 
praising ;  we  applaud  a  person  for  his  nobleness  of 
spirit:  to  extol  is  a  reverential  mode  of  praising;  we 
txUil  a  man  for  his  heroick  e.xploits.  Praise  is  confined 
to  no  station,  though  with  most  propriety  bestowed  by 
superiours  or  equals:  commendation  is  the  part  of  a 
Buperiour;  a  parent  commends  his  child  for  an  act  of 
charity :  applause  is  the  act  of  many  as  well  as  of  one ; 
theatrical  performances  are  the  frequent  subjects  of 
publick  applauses:  extol  is  the  act  of  inferiours,  who 
declare  thus  decidedly  their  sense  of  a  person's  supe- 
riority. 

In  the  scale  of  signification  commend  stands  the 
lowest,  and  cxtul  the  highest;  we  praise  in  stronger 
terms  than  we  commend:  lo  applaud  is  \.n  praise  in  loud 
terms;  to  extol  is  lo  praise  in  strong  terms; 

The  servile  rout  th(  ir  careful  Cve^ar  praise, 
Him  they  extol ;  they  worship  him  alone. 

Drydkn. 
He  who  expects  praise  will  not  be  contented  with 
B\m'p\e  commendation:  praise,  when  sincere,  and  be- 
stowed by  one  whom  we  esteem,  is  truly  gratifying: 
but  it  is  a  dangerous  gift  for  the  receiver;  happy  that 
man  who  has  no  occasion  to  repent  the  acce[)tance 
of  it; 

How  happy  them  we  find. 

Who  know  by  merit  to  engace  mankind.. 

Prais'd  by  each  each  tongue,  by  ev'ry  heart  belov'd. 

For  virtues  practis''d,  and  for  arts  iniprov'd. — Jknvns. 
Commendation  is  always  sincere,  and  may  be  very 
beneficial  by  giving  encouragement;  'When  school- 
boys write  verse,  it  may  indeed  suggest  an  expectation 
of  something  better  hereafter,  hut  deserves  not  to  be 
commended  forany  real  ineritof  their  own.' — Cowper. 
Jlpplause  is  noisy  ;  it  is  the  sentiment  of  the  multitude, 
who  are  continually  changing ; 

While  from  both  benches,  with  redoubled  sounds, 
Th'  applause  of  lords  and  commoners  abounds. 

Drydbn. 


APPLAirSE,  ACCLAMATION,  PLAUDIT. 

Applause,  from  the  'Lalmapplaudo,  signifies  literally 

(0  clap  the  hands  or  stamp  the  feet  to  a  tiling  ;  accla- 


mation, from  acclamo,  signifies  a  crying  out  to  a  thing. 
These  two  words  answer  to  the  plausus  and  acclamatio 
of  the  Romans,  which  were  distinguished  from  each 
other  in  the  same  manner ;  but  the  plausus  wa"  an 
artful  way  of  moving  the  hands  so  as  lo  produce  an 
harmonious  sound  by  way  of  applause,  particular.'y  in 
the  theatre; 

Datus  in  theatro, 
Cum  tibi  plausus. — Horace. 
In  medio  plausa,pia«ius  tunc  arte  carebat. — Ovid. 
Stantiaque  la  plausum  tota  theatra  jiivent. 

Propertius. 

The  woxA  plausus  was  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of 
app/aitse  expressed  by  words;  the  acclamatio  was  an 
expression  by  the  voice  only,  but  it  was  either  a  mark 
of  approbation  or  disapprobation  ;  favourable  acclama- 
tions were  denominated  laudationes  et  bona  vain,  the 
iinlavourable  were  exsecrationes  et  convicia,  all  wlijch 
were  expressed  by  a  certain  prescribed  modulation  of 
the  voice.  Plaudit,  or,  as  it  was  originally  written, 
pluudite,  is  the  imperative  of  the  verb  plaiido,  and  waa 
addressed  by  the  actors  to  the  spectators  at  the  close  of 
the  performance  by  way  of  soliciting  their  applause; 
Si  plausoris  eges  aula;a  manentis,  et  usque 
Sessuri,  donee  cantor,  vos  plaudile,  dicat. 

Horace. 
Hence  the  term  plaudit  denotes  a  single  act  of  applause, 
but  is  now  mostly  employed  figuratively ; 
True  wisdom  must  our  actions  so  direct 
Not  only  the  kist  plaudit  to  expect. — Deniiam. 
These  terms  express  a  publick  demonstration  ;  the 
former  by  means  of  a  noise  with  the  hands  or  feet ;  the 
latter  by  means  of  shouts  and  cries :  the  former  being 
employed  as  a  testimony  of  approbation  ;  the  latter  as 
a  sanction,  or  an  indication  of  respect.     An  actor  looks 
for  applause ;  a  speaker  looks  for  acclamation. 

What  a  man  does  calls  forth  applause,  but  the  person 
himself  is  mostly  received  with  acclamations.     At  the 
hustings  popular  speeches  meet  with  applause,   and 
favourite  members  are  greeted  with  loud  acclamations ; 
Amid  the  loud  applauses  of  the  shore 
Gyas  outstripp'd  the  rest  and  sprung  before. 
Dr\den. 
'  When  this  illustrious  person  (the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough) touched  on  the  shore,  he  was  received  by  the 
acclamations  of  the  people.' — Steele. 

ENCOMIUM,  EULOGY,  PANEGYRICK. 

Encomium,  in  Greek  lyKbintov,  signified  a  set  form 
of  verses,  used  for  the  purposes  of  praise ;  eulogy,  in 
Greek  ivXoyia,  from  cv  and  Xdyos,  signifies  well  spoken, 
or  a  good  word  for  any  f)ne ;  panegyrick,  in  Greelf 
■KavriyvfiiKoq,  from  Traf  the  whole,  and  iiyvpii:  an  as- 
sembly, signifies  that  which  is  spoken  beibie  an  assem 
biy,  a  solemn  oration. 

'file  idea  of  praise  is  common  to  all  these  terms :  but 
ihe  first  seems  more  properly  applied  to  the  thins,  or 
the  unconscious  object;  Ihe  second  to  the  person  in 
general,  or  to  the  characters  and  actions  of  men  in 
general ;  the  third  to  the  person  of  some  particular  indi- 
vidual: thus  we  bestow  encomiums  upon  any  work  of 
art,  or  production  of  genius,  without  reference  to  the 
performer ;  we  bestow  eulogies  on  the  exploits  of  a 
iiero,  who  is  of  another  age  or  country ;  but  we  write 
panegyricks  either  in  a  direct  address,  or  in  direct 
reference  to  the  person  who  is  panegyrized:  the  enco- 
mium  is  produced  by  merit,  real  or  supposed  ;  the  eulogy 
may  spring  from  admiration  of  the  person  eulogized; 
the  panegyrick  may  be  mere  flattery,  resulting  from 
servile  dependence  :  great  encomiums  have  been  iiaid 
by  all  persons  to  the  constitution  of  England  ;  'Our 
lawyers  are,  with  justice,  copious  in  their  enromiums 
on  the  common  law.' — Blackstone.  Our  naval  and 
military  heroes  have  received  the  eulogies  of  many 
besides  their  own  countrymen  ;  '  Sallust  would  say  of 
Cato,  "  That  he  had  rather  be  than  appear  good :" 
but  indeed  this  e.ulogium  rose  no  higher  than  to  an  inof- 
fensiveness.' — Steele.  Authors  of  no  mean  reputa- 
tion have  condescended  to  deal  out  their  panegyricks 
pretty  freely  in  dedications  to  their  patrons ; 
On  me,  when  dunces  are  satirick, 
I  take  it  for  a  panegyrick.— Swirt. 
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LAUDABLE,    PRAISEWORTHY     COM- 
MENDABLE. 

Laudable,  from  the  Latin  laudo  to  praise,  is  in  sense 
MeraUy  praiseworthyi  that  is,  worthy  of  praise,  or  to 
nepiaisfd  (v.  'Jo  praise) ;  commendable  signifies  enti- 
tled to  commendation. 

Laudnblc  is  used  in  a  general  application  ;  praise- 
Vortny  and  commendable  are  applied  to  individuals : 
things  are  laudable  in  themselves;  they  are  praise- 
tBorlhy  or  commendable  in  this  or  that  person. 

That  which  is  laudable  is  entitled  to  encouragement 
and  general  approbation ;  an  honest  endeavour  to  be 
useful  to  one's  t'aniily  or  one's  self  is  at  all  times  lau- 
dable, and  will  ensure  the  support  of  all  good  people. 
What  is  praiseworthy  obtains  the  respect  of  all  men  ; 
as  all  have  temptations  to  do  that  which  is  wrong,  the 
performance  of  one's  duty  is  in  all  cases  praiseworthy  ; 
but  particularly  so  in  those  cases  where  it  ojiposcs  one's 
interests  and  interferes  with  one's  pleasures.  What  is 
commendable  is  not  equally  important  w  ith  the  two 
former  ;  it  entitles  a  person  only  to  a  temporary  or  par- 
tial expression  of  good  will  and  approbation  :  the  per- 
formance of  those  minor  and  particular  duties  which 
belong  to  children  and  subordinate  persons  is  in  the 
proper  sense  commendable. 

It  is  a  laudable  ambition  to  wish  to  e.tcel  in  that 
which  is  good  ;  '  Nothing  is  more  laudable  than  aji 
inquiry  after  truth.' — Addison.  It  is  very  praise- 
worthy in  a  child  to  assist  its  parent  as  occiision  may 
require;  'Ridicule  is  generally  made  use  of  to  laugh 
men  out  of  virtue  and  good  sense  by  attacking  every 
thing  praiseworthy  in  human  life.' — Addison.  Si- 
lence is  commendable  in  a  young  person  when  he  is 
reproved  ;  '  Edmund  Waller  was  born  to  a  very  fair 
estate  by  the  parsimony  or  frugality  of  a  wise  father 
and  mother,  and  he  thought  it  so  commendable  an  ad- 
vantage that  he  resolved  lo  improve  it  with  his  utmost 
care  ' — Clarkndon. 


TO  CONTEND,  STRIVE,  VIE. 

Contend,  in  Latin  contendo,  compounded  of  con  or 
contra  and  tcndo  lo  bend  one's  steps,  signifies  to  exet: 
one's  self  against  any  thing;  strive,  in  Dutch  streren, 
low  German  strevan,  high  German  streben,  is  probably 
a  frequentative  of  the  Latin  strepo  to  make  a  bustle; 
vie  is  probably  changed  from  view,  signifying  to  look 
at  with  the  desire  of  excelling. 

Con?e7i(/(7io- requires  two  parlies;  strive  either  one 
or  two.  There  is  no  contending  where  there  is  not 
an  opposition  ;  but  a  person  m&y  strive  by  himself 

Contend  and  strive  differ  in  the  object  as  well  as 
mode  :  we  contend  for  a  prize  ;  we  strive  for  the  mas- 
tery :  we  contend  verbally  ;  but  we  never  strive  with- 
out an  actugj  effort,  and  labour  more  or  less  severe. 
We  may  contend  with  a  person  at  a  distance ;  but 
striving  requires  the  opponent,  when  there  is  one,  to 
be  present.  Opponents  in  matters  of  opinion  contend 
for  what  they  fancy  to  \v  the  truth  ;  sometimes  they 
conteiid  for  trifles ; 

Mad  as  the  seas  and  the  winds,  when  both  contend 
Which  is  the  master. — Sh.ikspeare. 

Combatants  striVc  to  overcome  their  adversaries,  either 
by  dint  of  superinur  skill  or  strength.  In  contention 
the  prominent  idea  is  the  mutual  elibrts  of  two  or  more 
persons  for  the  same  object;  but  in  striving  the  pro- 
minent idea  is  the  efforts  of  one  to  attain  an  object; 
hence  the  terms  may  sometimes  be  employed  in  one 
and  the  same  connexion,  and  yet  expressing  these  col- 
lateral ideas ; 

Mad  as  the  winds 
When  for  the  empire  of  the  main  they  strive. 

Dennis. 

Co7i(fn(i  is  frequently  used  in  a  figurative  sense,  in 
applicalion  to  things;  strive  very  seldom.  We  con- 
tend with  difficulties;  and  in  the  spiritual  application, 
we  may  be  said  to  strive  with  the  spirit. 

Vie  has  more  of  striving  than  contending  in  it ;  we 
strive  to  excel  when  we  vie,  but  we  do  not  strive  with 
anyone;  there  is  no  personal  collision  or  opposition  : 
those  we  vie  with  may  be  as  ignorant  of  our  persons 
as  our  intentions.  The  term  vie  is  therefore  frequently 
applied  to  unconscious  objects ; 


Shall  a  form 
Of  elemental  dross,  of  mould'ring  clay, 
yie  with  these  charms  impii-ial  1 

Mason  {on  Truth) 
Vying  is  an  act  of  no  moment,  but  contcndinir  and 
striving  are  always  serious  actions :  neighbours  often 
vie  with  each  other  in  the  finery  and  grandeur  of  their 
house,  dress,  and  equipage. 


COMPETITION,  EMULATION,  RIVALRY. 

Competition,  from  the  Latin  conipeto,  compounderl 
of  com  or  con  and  peto,  signifies  to  sue  or  seek  together, 
to  seek  for  the  same  object;  emulation,  in  Latin  f.mn- 
latio,.itom  amulor,  anA  the  Greek  af<tAAa  a  cnntest, 
signifies  the  spiiit  of  contending  ;  rivalry,  from  the 
Latin  rivus  the  bank  of  a  stream,  signifies  the  undi 
vided  or  common  enjoyment  of  any  stream  which  is 
the  natural  source  of  discord. 

Competition  expresses  the  relation  of  a  competitoi, 
or  the  act  of  seeking  the  same  object;  emulat'oic  ex- 
presses a  disposition  of  the  mind  toward  par:ici./ar 
objects ;  rivalry  expresses  both  the  relation  and  the 
disposition  of  a  rival.  Emulation  is  to  cornp Uition  as 
the  motive  to  the  action  ;  emulation  produces  competi- 
tors, but  it  may  exi.«t  without  it ;  '  Of  the  ancients 
enough  remains  to  excite  our  emulation  and  direct  our 
endeavours.' — Johnson. 

Competition  and  emulation  have  the  same  marks  to 
distinguish  them  from  rivalry.  Competition  and  emu- 
lation have  honour  for  tljeir  basis;  rivalry  is  but  a 
desire  for  selfish  gratification.  A  competitor  strives  to 
surpass  by  lionest  means;  he  cannot  succeed  so  we'l 
by  any  other ;  '  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  there  is  as 
great  a  desire  of  glory  in  a  ring  of  wrestlers  or  cudgel 
players  as  in  any  other  more  refined  competition  for 
superiority.' — Hughes.  A  rival  is  not  bound  by  any 
principle  ;  he  seeks  to  supplant  by  whalever  means 
seem  to  promise  success;  'Tho.se,  that  have  been 
raised  by  the  interest  of  some  great  minister,  trample 
upon  the  steps  by  which  they  rise,  to  rival  him  in  his 
grtslness,  and  ai  leneth  step  into  his  place.' — South. 
An>u>tair  competiior  and  a  generous  rival  are  equally 
anuswal  and  inconsistent.  Competition  animates  to 
exertion  ;  rivalry  provokes  hatred  :*  competition  seeks 
to  merit  success;  rivalry  is  contented  with  obtaining 
it ;  '  'J'o  be  no  man's  rival  in  love,  or  competitor  in 
business,  is  a  character  which,  if  it  does  not  recom- 
mend you  as  It  ought  to  benevolence  among  those 
wiiom  you  live  with,  yet  has  it  certainly  this  eliect, 
that  you  do  not  stand  so  much  in  need  of  their  appro- 
bation as  if  yon  aimed  at  more.' — Steele.  Competi- 
tors may  sonit'finies  become  rivals  in  spirit,  although 
rivals  will  never  become  competitors. 

It  is  further  to  be  remarked,  that  competition  sup- 
poses some  actual  elfort  for  the  attainment  of  a  specifick 
oliJLCt  set  in  view  •  rivalry  may  consistof  a  continued 
wishing  for  and  aiming  at  the  same  geiieral  end  with- 
out necessarily  compreliending  the  idea  of  close  action. 
Competitors  are  in  the  same  line  with  each  other; 
rivals  may  work  toward  the  same  point  at  a  great  dis- 
tance fiom  each  other.  Literary  prizes  are  the  objects 
of  competition  among  scholars ;  '  The  prize  of  beauty 
was  disputed  till  you  were  seen,  but  now  all  pretenders 
have  withdrawn  their  claims;  there  is  no  competition 
but  for  the  second  place.'— Drvdkn.  The  affections 
of  a  female  arc  the  object  of  rivals  ; 

Oh,  love !  thou  sternly  dost  thy  power  maintain, 

And  wilt  not  bear  a  rival  in  thy  reign. 

Tyrants  and  thou  all  fellowship  disdain. — Drydeji 
William  the  Conqueror  and  Harold  were  competitors 
for  the  crown  of  England;  yEneas  and  Tiirnus  were 
rivals  for  the  hand  of  Lavinia.  In  the  games  which 
were  celebrated  by  jEneas  in  honour  of  his  father 
Anchises,  the  naval  competitors  were  the  most  eager 
in  the  contest.  Juno,  Minerva,  and  Venus,  were  rival 
goddesses  in  their  pretensions  to  beauty. 


TO  CONTEND,  CONTEST,  DISPUTE. 
To  contend  signifies  generally  to  strive  one  against 
another ;  to  contest,  from  the  Latin  contestor,  to  call 
one  witness  againt  another ;  and  dispute,  from  dispute 

•  Vide  Abbe  Roubaud  :  "  Eraulaiion,  rivalit6." 
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to  think  difTerently,  or  maintain  a  different  opinion, 
are  different  modes  of  contending.  We  may  contend 
for  or  dispute  a  [irize,  but  the  latter  is  a  liigher  form  of 
expression,  adapted  to  the  style  of  poetry  ; 

Permit  me  not  to  langnish  out  my  days, 
But  malie  the  best  exchange  of  life  for  praise. 
This  arm,  this  lance,  can  well  dispute  the  prize 
Drydkn. 
We  cannot   contest  or  dispute  without  contending, 
although  we  may  contend  without  contesting  or  dis- 
puting.   To  contend  is  confined  to  the  idea  of  setting 
one's  self  up  against  another ;  to  contest  and  dispute 
must  include  some  object  contested  or  disputed.     Con- 
tend is  applied  to  all  matters,  either  of  personal  interest 
or  speculative  opinion  ;  contest  always  to  the  former  ; 
dispute  mostly  to  the  latter.     We  contend  witli  a  per- 
son, and  contest  about  a  thing; 

'Tis  madness  to  contend  with  strength  Divine 

Dryden. 
During  the  present  long  and  eventful  contest  between 
England  and  France,  the  English  have  contended  with 
their  enemies  as  successfully  by  land  as  by  sea.  Tri- 
fling matters  may  give  rise  to  contending ;  serious 
points  only  are  contested.  Contentions  are  always 
conducted  personally,  and  in  general  verbally  ;  con- 
tests are  carried  on  in  different  matniers  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  object.  The  parties  themselves 
mostly  decide  contentions ;  but  contested  matters 
mostly  depend  upon  others  to  decide. 

For  want  of  an  acconuiiodating  temper,  men  are 
•frequently  contending  with  each  other  about  little 
points  of  convenience,  advantage,  or  privilege,  which 
they  ought  by  mutual  consent  to  share,  or  voluntarily 
to  resign ; 

Death  and  nature  do  contend  about  them 
Whether  they  live  or  die. — Shakspeare. 
When  seats  in  parliament  or  other  posts  of  honour  are 
4o  be  obtained  by  suffrages,  rival  candidates  contest 
their  claims  to  publick  approbation;  'As  the  same 
causes  had  nearly  the  same  effects  in  the  different 
countries  of  Europe,  the  several  crowns  either  lost  or 
acquired  authority,  according  to  their  different  success 
in  the  contest.'' — Hume. 

Wlien  we  assert  the  right,  and  support  this  assertion 
with  reasons,  we  contend  for  it, 

'T  is  thus  the  spring  of  youth,  the  morn  of  life, 
Rears  in  our  minds  the  rival  seeds  of  strife ; 
Then  passion  riots,  reason  then  contends, 
And  on  the  conquest  every  bliss  depends. 

Shenstone. 
But  we  do  not  contest  until  we  take  serious  measures 
to  obtain  what  we  contend  for ; 

The  poor  worm 
Shall  prove  her  contest  vain.     liife's  little  day 
Shall  pass,  and  she  is  gone.     While  1  appear 
Flush'd  with  the  bloom  of  youth  through  heav'n's 
eternal  year. — Mason  [on  Truth). 
Contend'isXo  dispute  as  a  part  to  the  whole:  two  parties 
dispute  conjointly ;  they  contend  individually.    Each 
contends  for  his  own  opinion,  which  constitutes  the 
dispute.    Thcologica'l  disputants  often  contend  with 
more  warmth  than  discretion  for  their  favourite  hy- 
pothesis ;  'The  question  which  our  author  would  con- 
lend  for,  if  he  did  not  forget  it,  is  what  persons  have  a 
right  to  be  obeyed.' — Locke.    With  regard  to  claims, 
it  is  possible  10  dispute  the  claim  of  another  without 
contending  for  it  for  ourselves ;  '  Until  any  point  is  de- 
termined to  be  a  law,  it  remains  disputable  by  any 
subject.' — Swift. 


CONTENTION,  STRIFE. 

Though  derived  from  the  preceding  verbs  (r.  To 
cfintend^ strive),  have  a  distinct  nieaiiingin  which  they 
are  analogous.  The  common  idea  to  them  is  that  of 
oi)posing  one's  self  to  another  wiih  an  angry  humour. 

Contention  is  mostly  occasioned  by  the  di'sire  of 
seeking  one's  own.  Strife  springs  from  a  quarrelsome 
temper.  Greedy  and  envious  people  deal  in  contention, 
Hie  former  because  they  are  fearful  lest  they  should  not 
get  enough ;  the  latter  because  they  are  fearful  lest 
others  should  get  too  much  ; 


With  these  four  more  of  lesser  fame 
And  humble  rank,  attendant  came  ; 
Hypocrisy  with  smiling  grace, 
And  Impudence,  with  brazen  face, 
ConteiUion  bold,  with  Iron  lungs, 
And  Slander,  with  her  Imndred  tonguci!. 

Moore 

Where  bad  tempers  that  are  under  ho  control  cora« 
in  frequent  collision,  perpetual  strife  will  be  the  con 
sequence  ;  '  A  solid  and  substantial  greatness  of  soUi 
looKs  down  with  a  generous  neglect  on  the  censures  and 
applauses  of  the  mtdtitude,  and  places  a  man  beyond 
the  little  noise  andA-iri/c  of  tongues.' — Addison. 


TO  DIFFER,  VARY,  DISAGREE,  DISSENT. 

Differ,  in  Latin  differo  or  dis  and  fero,  signifies  tc 
make  into  two;  vary,  in  Latin  vario  to  make  various, 
from  varus  a  spot  or  speckle,  because  that  destroys  the 
uniformity  in  the  appearance  of  things ;  to  disagree  is 
literally  not  to  agree;  and  dissent,  in  Latin  dissentio  or 
dis  and  sentio,  is  to  think  or  feel  apart  or  differently. 

Differ,  vary,  and  disagree,  are  applicable  either  to 
persons  or  things ;  dissent  to  persons  only.  First  as  to 
persons ;  to  differ  is  the  most  general  and  indefinite 
term,  the  rest  are  but  modes  of  difference :  we  may  differ 
from  any  cause,  or  in  anydei^ee;  we  vary  on\y  in 
small  matters  ;  thus  persons  may  diff'er  or  vary  in  their 
statements.  There  must  be  two  at  least  to  differ ;  and 
there  may  be  an  indefinite  imniber:  one  may  war;/,  or 
an  indefinite  number  may  vary;  two  or  a  specifick 
mimber  disagree  :  thus  two  or  more  may  differ  in  an 
account  which  they  give ;  one  person  may  vary  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  the  account  which  he  gives  ;  and  two 
particular  individuals  disagree :  we  may  differ  in  mat- 
ters of  fact  or  speculation  ;  we  vary  only  in  matters  of 
fact ;  we  disagree  mostly  in  matters  of  speculation. 
Historians  ni&y  differ  in  llie  representation  of  an  affair, 
and  authors  may  differ  in  their  views  of  a  particular 
subject ;  narrators  vary  in  certain  circumstances;  two 
particular  philosophers  disagree  in  accounting  for  a 
phenomenon. 

To  disagree  is  the  act  of  one  man  with  another  :  to 
dissent  is  the  act  of  one  or  more  in  relation  to  a  com- 
munity ;  thus  two  writers  on  the  same  subject  may 
disagree  in  their  conclusions,  because  they  set  out  from 
different  premises;  men  dissent  from  the  established 
religion  of  their  country  according  to  their  education 
and  character. 

When  applied  to  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life, 
differences  may  exist  merely  in  opinion,  or  with  a  mix- 
ture of  more  or  less  acrimonious  and  discordant  feeling; 
variances  arise  from  a  collision  of  interests;  disagree- 
ments from  asperity  of  humour;  dissensions  frmn  a 
clashing  of  opinions;  differaices  may  exist  between 
nations,  and  may  be  settled  by  cool  discussions  ;  '  The 
ministersof  the'different  potentates  conferred  and  con- 
ferred ;  but  the  peace  advanced  so  slowly,  that  speediet 
methods  were  found  necessary,  and  Bolingbroke  wa« 
sent  toParisto  adjust  rf/^cre/icfs  with  less  formality.' — 
Johnson.  When  variances  arise  between  neighbours, 
their  passions  often  interfere  to  prevent  accommo- 
dations ; 

How  many  bleed 
By  shameful  variance  betwixt  man  and  man. 
Thomson. 
When  members  of  a  family  consult  interest  or  humour 
rather  than  affections,  there  will  be  nece.>=sarily  di.'^a- 
greements  ;  'On  his  arrival  at  Geneva,  GoMsmiIiIi  was 
recommended  asa  travelling  tutor  to  ayounggenlliinan 
who  had  baen  unexpectedly  left  a  sum  of  money  bv  a 
near  relation.    This  connexion  lasted  but  a  short  nine: 
they  disagreed  in  the  south  of  France  and  i)arted.' — 
Johnson.    When  many  members  of  a  comnmnity  have 
an  equal   liberty  to  express  their  opinions,  there  will 
necessarily  be  dissensions  ; 
When  Carihagc  shall  contend  tne  world  with  Rome, 
Then  is  your  time  for  faction  and  debate, 
For  partial  favour  and  permitted  hale: 
Let  now  your  immature  dissension  cease. 

Drydkn. 

In  regard  to  things,  difer  Is  said  of  two  things  with 

respect  to  each  other  ;  vary  of  one  thing  in  respect  to 

itself:  thus  two  tempers  differ  from  each  other,  ami  e 

person's  temper  varies  from,time  to  time.  Things  differ 
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in  their  essences,  they  vanj  in  their  accidents :  thus  the 
genera  and  species  of  things  di^cr  from  each  other,  and 
the  individuals  of  (iach  species  rary  ;  'We  do  not  know 
in  what  reason  and  instinct  consist,  and  tlierefore 
cannot  tell  with  exactness  in  what  they  differ.^ — John- 
son. 'Trade  and  commerce  might  doubtless  be  still 
varieda.  thousand  ways,  out  of  which  would  arise  such 
branches  as  have  not  been  touched.' — Johnson.  Differ 
is  said  of  every  thing  promiscuously,  hut  disagree  is 
only  said  of  such  things  as  might  agree ;  thus  two  trees 
diff,r  from  each  other  by  the  course  of  things,  but  two 
numbei's  disagree  which  are  intended  to  agree  ;  'The 
several  pans  of  the  same  animal  differ  in  their  quali- 
lies.' — Arbuthnot. 

That  mind  and  body  often  sympathize 
Is  plain ;  such  is  this  union  nature  lies  ; 
But  then  as  often  too  they  disagree, 
Which  |)roves  the  soul's  superlour  proseny. 

Jenyns. 


DIFFERENCE,  DISPUTE,  ALTERCATION, 

aUARREL. 
The  difference  is  that  on  which  one  differs,  or  the 
rtate  of  differing  (».  To  differ) ;  the  dispute  that  on 
whichonedisputes,  or  the  act  of  disputing  ;  altercation., 
in  Latin  altercalio  and  alterco,  from  aUeriim  and  cor 
another  mind,  signifies  expressing  another  opinion; 
quarrel,  in  French  ijuerelle,  froiri  the  Latin  queror  to 
complain,  signifies  having  a  complaint  against  another. 
All  these  terms  are  here  taken  in  the  general  sense 
of  a  difference  on  some  personal  question  ;  the  term  dif- 
ference is  here  as  general  and  indelinite  as  in  the  former 
case  (».  To  differ,  vary) :  a  difference,  as  distinguished 
from  the  others,  is  generally  of  a  less  serious  and  per- 
Bonal  kind  ;  a  dispute  consists  not  only  of  angry  words, 
but  much  ill  blood  and  unkind  offices;  an  altercation 
is  a  wordy  dispute,  in  which  difference  of  opinion  is 
drawn  out  into  a  multitude  of  words  on  all  sides; 
quarrel  is  the  most  serious  of  all  differences,  which  leads 
to  every  species  of  violence  :  the  difference  may  some- 
times arise  from  a  misunderstanding,  which  may  be 
easily  rectified  ;  differences  seldom  grow  to  disputes 
but  by  the  fault  of  both  parties;  altercations  arise 
mostly  from  pertin-icious  adherence  to,  and  obstinate 
defence  of,  one's  opinions  ;  quarrels  mostly  spring  from 
injuries  real  or  supposed  :  differences  subsist  between 
men  in  an  individual  or  pnblick  capacity :  they  may  be 
carried  on  in  a  direct  or  indirect  manner  ;  '  Ought  less 
differences  altogether  to  divide  and  estrange  those  from 
one  another,  whom  such  ancient  and  sacred  bands 
unite "!' — Blair.  Disputes  and  altercations  are  mostly 
conducted  in  a  direct  maimer  between  individuals;  '  I 
haveoften  been  pleased  to  hear  disputes  on  iheE.xchange 
adjusted  between  an  inhabitant  of  Japan  and  an  alder- 
man of  London.' — Addison.  '  In  the  house  of  Peers 
the  hill  passes  through  the  same  forms  as  in  the  other 
house,  and  if  rejected  no  more  notice  is  taken,  but  it 
passes  sub  silensioto  prevent  unbecoming  altercation.' 
— Blackstonk.  Quarrels  may  arise  between  nations 
or  individuals,  and  be  carried  on  by  acts  of  offence 
directly  or  indirectly; 

Unvex'd  with  quarrels,  iindisturb'd  with  noise, 
The  country  king  his  peaceful  realm  enjoys. 

Drydes. 


DISSENSION,  CONTENTION,  DISCORD, 
STRIKE. 

Dissension,  contention,  and  strife,  mark  the  act  or 
state  of  dissentinff,  of  contending  and  striving;  discord 
derives  its  sienifiraiion  from  the  harshness  produced  in 
musick  by  the  clashin?  of  two  strings  which  do  not  suit 
with  each  other ;  whence,  in  the  moral  sense,  the 
chordsof  the  mind,  which  come  into  an  unsuitable  col- 
lision, produce  a  discord. 

A  collision  of  opinions  produces  dissension  ;  a  colli- 
sion of  interests  produces  contention  ;  a  collision  of 
humours  produces  discord  (v.  Contention).  A  love  of 
one's  own  opinion,  combined  with  a  disregard  for  the 
opinions  of  others,  gives  rise  to  dissension  ;  selfishne.ss 
is  the  main  cause  of  contention  ;  and  an  ungoverned 
temper  I  hat  of  discord. 

Dissension  is  peculiar  to  bodies  or  communities  of 
men  ;  contention  and  discord  to  individuals.  A  Chris- 
liaii  temper  of  conformity  to  the  general  will  of  those 


with  whom  one  is  in  connexion  would  do  away  dts- 
scnsion  ;  '  At  the  time  the  poem  we  are  now  treating 
of  was  written,  the  dissensions  of  the  barons,  who  were 
then  so  many  petty  princes,  ran  very  hii;h.' — AoDisoy. 
A  limitation  of  one's  desire  to  that  which  is  attainable 
by  legitimate  means  would  put  a  stop  to  contcnlmn; 
'  Because  it  is  apprehcirded  there  may  he  gieal  conten- 
tion about  precedence,  the  proposer  Inimbly  desins  the 
assistance  of  the  learned.'— Swift.  A  correction  of 
one's  impatient  and  irritable  humour  would  check  the 
progress  of  discord  ;  m 

But  shall  celestial  discord  never  cease  T 
'T  is  better  ended  in  a  lasting  peace. — Drydex. 
Dissension  tends  not  only  to  alienate  the  minds  of  ineik 
from  each  other,  but  to  dissolve  the  bonds  of  society ; 
Now  join  youf  hands,  and  with  your  hands  your  hearts, 
That  uo  dissension  hinder  government. 

Shakspeare. 
Contention  is  accompanied  by  anger,  ill-will,  envy,  and 
many  evil  passions  ; '  The  ancients  made  contention  the 
principle  that  leitined  in  the  chaos  at  first,  aird  ihei* 
love  :  the  one  to  express  the  divisions,  and  the  other  the 
union  of  all  parties  in  the  middle  and  common  bond.' — 
BiRNET.  Z)i5ctfrrf  interrupts  the  progress  of  the  kind 
affections,  and  bars  all  tender  intercourse  ; 

See  what  a  scourge  is  laid  upon  your  hate    • 
That  heav'n  finds  means  to  kill  your  joys  with  love  I 
And  I,  tVir  winking  at  your  discords  too, 
Have  lost  a  brace  of  kinsmen. — Shakspeare. 
Where  there  is  strife,  there  must  be  discord;  but  there 
may  he  discord  without  strife  :  discord  coitsists  most 
in  the  feeling  ;  strife  consists  most  in  the  outward  ac- 
tion.   Discord  eviirces  itself  in  various  ways ;  by  looks, 
words,  or  actions ; 
Good  Heav'n!    what  dire  effects  from  civil  discord 

flow. — Dryden. 
Strife  displays  itself  in  words  or  acts  of  violence  ■ 
Let  men  their  days  in  senseless  strife  eiu\)\oy, 
We  in  eternal  peace  and  constant  joy. — Pope. 
Discord  is  fatal  to  the  happiness  of  families  ;  strife  II 
the  greatest  enemy  to  peace  between  neighbours  :  dis- 
cord arose  between  the  goddesses  on  the  apple  being 
thrown  into  the  assembly ;   Homer   commences    his 
poem  with  the  strife  that  took  place  between  .'\ga 
memnoit  and  Achilles. 

Discord  may  arise  from  mere  difference  of  opinion  ; 
strife  is  in  general  occasioned  by  sonre  matter  of  per- 
sonal interest :  discord  in  the  councils  of  a  nation  is 
the  .almost  certain  forerunner  of  its  ruin  ;  the  conrrnon 
principles  of  politeness  forbid  strife  amr^ig  pevjons  of 
good  breeding. 


QUARREL,    BROIL,    FEUD,    AFFRAY    OR 
FRAY. 

Quarrel  (v.  Difference)  is  the  general  and  ordinary 
ternr  ;  broil,  feud,  and  affray,  are  particular  ternrs; 
liroil,  from  brawl,  is  a  noisy  quarrel ;  feud,  fronr  the 
German  fehde,  and  the  English  fiirht,  is  an  active 
quarrel ;  affray  or  fray,  from  the  Latin  frico  to  rub^ 
signifying  the  collision  of  the  passions,  is  a  tumultuous 
quarrel. 

The  idea  of  a  variaircc  between  two  parties  Is  com- 
mon to  these  terms  ;  but  the  former  respects  the  com- 
plaints and  charges  which  are  reciprocally  tirade; 
broil  respects  the  confusion  and  entanglement  witich 
arises  from  a  contention  and  collision  of  interests; 
feud  respects  the  hostilities  which  arise  out  of  the 
variance.  There  are  quarrels  where  there  are  no 
broils,  and  there  are  both  where  there  are  no  fruds  ; 
birt  there  are  no  broils  and  fends  without  quarrels  ; 
the  quarrel  is  not  always  openly  conducted  between 
the  parties ;  it  may  sometimes  be  secret,  and  sometimes 
manifest  itself  only  in  a  coolness  of  behaviour :  the 
broil  is  a  noisy  kind  of  quarrel,  it  always  breaks  out 
in  loud,  and  mostly  reproachful  lancnase :  feud  is  a 
deadly  kind  of  quarrel  which  is  heichtened  by  mutual 
asgravations  and  insults.  Quarrels  are  very  lamenta- 
ble when  thevtake  place  between  members  of  the  same 
family  ;  '  The  dirk  or  broad  dagaer,  I  am  afraid,  was 
of  more  use  in  private  quarrels  than  in  battles.' — 
Johnson.  Broils  are  Very  frequent  among  profligate 
and  restless  people  who  live  together ; 
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Ev'n  haughty  Junn,  who  with  endless  broils, 
Earth,  seas,  and  licav'n,  and  Jove  himself  turmoils, 
At  length  aton'd,  lier  friendly  pow'r  shall  join 
To  cherish  and  advance  the  Trojan  line. — Dryden. 
Feuds  were  very  general  in  former  times  between  dif- 
ferent families  of '  the  nobility;  'The  poet  describes 
(in  tlie  poem  of  Chevy-Chase)  a  battle  occasioned  by 
the  mutual  fiuds  which  reigned  in  the  families  of  an 
English  and  Scotch  nobleman.' — Addison. 

A  t/uarrel  is  indefinite,  both  as  to  the  cause  and  the 
manner  in  which,  it  is  conducted  ;  an  affray  is  a  sudden 
violent  kind  of  quarrel :  a  quarrel  may  subsist  be- 
tween two  persons  from  a  private  difference  ;  an  affray 
»lways  takes  place  between  many  upon  some  publick 
occasion:  a  quarrel  may  be  carried  on  merely  by 
words;  an  affray  is  commonly  condu(^ed  by  acts  of 
violence :  many  angry  words  pass  in  a  quarrel  be- 
tween two  iiasty  people  ;  '  The  quarrel  between  my 
friends  did  not  run  so  high  as  I  find  your  accounts 
have  made  it.' — Steele.  Many  are  wounded,  if  not 
killed  in  affrays,  when  opposite  parties  meet;  'The 
provost  of  Edinburgh,  his  son,  and  several  citizens  of 
distinction,  were  killed  in  the /ray.' — Robertson. 

TO  JANGLE,  JAR,  WRANGLE. 
A  verbal  contention  is  e.vpressed  by  all  these  terms, 
but  with  various  modifications  ;  jangle  seems  to  be  an 
onomatopoeia,  for  it  conveys  by  its  own  discordant 
sound  an  idea  of  the  discordance  which  accompanies 
tliis  kind  of  war  of  words;  jar  and  war  are  in  all  pro- 
bability but  variations  of  each  other,  as  also  jangle 
and  wrangle.  There  is  in  jangling  more  of  cross 
questions  and  perverse  replies  than  direct  differences 
of  opinion ;  '  Where  the  judicatories  of  the  church 
were  near  an  equality  of  the  men  on  both  sides,  there 
Were  perpetual  janglings  on  both  sides.' — Burnet. 
Those  jangle  who  are  out  of  humour  with  each  other; 
there  is  more  of  discordant  feeling  and  opposition  of 
opinion  in  jarring  :  those  who  have  no  good  will  to 
each  other  will  be  sure  la  jar  when  they  como  in  colli- 
sion ;  and  tliose  who  indulge  themselves  in  jarring 
will  soon  convert  affection  into  ill  will ;  '  There  is  no 
iar  or  contest  between  the  diderent  gifts  of  the  spirit.' 
'—South.  Married  people  may  destroy  the  good  hu- 
mour of  the  company  by  jangling,  but  they  destroy 
their  domestick  peace  and  felicity  by  jarring.  To 
wrangle  is  technically,  what  to  jangle  is  morally : 
those'who  dispute  by  a  vei-bal  opposition  only  are  said 
to  wrangle  ;  and  the  disputers  who  engage  in  this  scho- 
lastick  exercise  are  termed  wranglers  ;  most  disputa- 
tions amount  to  little  more  than  wrangles  ; 
Peace,  factious  monster !  born  to  ve.x  the  state, 
With  wrangling  talents  form'd  for  foul  debate. 

*  POPK. 


TO  COMBAT,  OPPOSE. 
Combat,  from  the  French  combattre  to  fisht  together, 
Is  used  figuratively  in  the  same  sense  with  regard  to 
matters  of  o])inion;  oppose,  in  French  opposer,  Latin 
cpposut  perfect  of  oppono,  compounded  of  ob  and  pono 
to  place  one's  self  in  the  way,  signifies  to  set  one's  self 
up  against  another. 

Co"ibat  is  properly  a  species  of  opposing ;  one  al- 
w.ays  opposes  in  cnmboUing,  though  not  vice  versA. 
To  combat  is  used  in  regard  to  speculative  matters ; 
oppose  ^wrepixAlQ  private  and  personal  concerns  as 
well  as  matters  of  opinion.     A  person's  positions  are 
tombaltrd,  his  interests  or  his  measures  are  opposed. 
The  Christian  combats  the  erroneous  doctrines  of  the 
infidel  with  no  other  weapon  than  that  of  argument ; 
When  fierce  temptation,  seconded  within 
By  traitor  appetite,  and  armed  with  daits 
Tempered  in  hell,  invades  the  throbbing  breast, 
To  combat  may  be  glorious,  and  success 
Perhaps  may  crown  us,  but  to  fly  is  safe. — Cowper. 
The  sophist  opposes  Christianity  with  ridicule  and 
misrepresentation ; 

Though  various  foes  against  the  truth  combine, 

Pride  above  all  opposes  her  design.— Cowper. 

The  most  laudable  use  to  which  knowledge  can  be 

converted  is  to  combat  errour  wherever  it  presents  it 

eelf;  but  there  are  too  many,  particularly  in  tlw  piesem 

tfay,  who   employ  tlie    little  pittance  of  knowledge 


which  they  have  collected,  to  no  better  purpose  than  to 
oppose  every  thing  that  is  good,  and  e.xcite  the  same 
spirit  of  opposition  in  others. 


COMBATANT,  CHAMPION. 

Combatant,  from  to  combat,  marks  any  one  that 
engages  ill  a  comiat;  champion,  in  French  cAa?n/yion, 
Saxon  cempe,  German  kaempe,  signifies  originally  a 
soldier  or  fighter,  from  the  Latin  campus  a  field  of 
battle. 

A  combatant  fights  for  himself  and  for  victory ;  a 
champion  fights  either  for  another,  or  in  another's 
cause.  The  word  combatant  has  always  relation  to 
some  actual  engagement ;  champion  may  be  employed 
for  one  ready  to  be  engaged,  or  in  the  habits  of  being 
engaged.  The  combatants  in  the  Olympic  games  used 
to  contend  for  a  prize  ;  the  Rimian  gladiators  were 
combatants  wlio  fought  for  their  lives:  wlien  knight- 
errantry  was  in  fashion  there  were  champions  of  all 
descriptions,  champions  in  behalf  of  distressed  females, 
champions  in  behalf  of  the  injured  and  ojipressed,  or 
champions  in  behalf  of  aggrieved  princes. 

The  mere  act  of  fighting  constitutes  a  combatant  ; 
the  act  of  standing  up  in  another's  defence  at  a  per- 
sonal risk,  constitutes  the  champion.  Animals  liave 
their  comA(i(s,  and  consequently  are  combatants  ;  but 
they  are  seldom  champions.  In  the  present  day  there 
are  fewer  combatants  than  champions  among  men. 
We  have  champions  for  liberty,  who  are  the  least 
honourable  and  the  most  questionable  members  of  the 
community;  they  mostly  contend  for  a  shadow,  and 
court  persecution,  in  order  to  serve  their  own  purposes 
of  ambition.  Champions  in  the  cause  of  Christianity 
are  not  less  ennobled  by  the  object  for  which  they 
contend,  than  by  the  disinterestedness  of  llieir motives 
in  contending  ;  they  must  expect  in  an  infidel  age,  like 
the  present,  to  be  exposed  to  the  derision  and  contempt 
of  their  self-sufficient  opponents  ;  'Conscious  that  I  do 
not  possess  the  strength,  I  shall  not  assume  the  impor- 
tance, of  a  champion,  and  as  I  am  not  of  dignity 
enough  to  be  angry,  1  shall  keep  my  temper  and  my 
distance  too,  skirmishing  like  those  insignificant  gentry, 
who  play  the  part  of  teasers  in  the  Spanish  bull-fights 
while  bolder  combatants  engage  hiui  at  the  point  of 
his  horns.' — Cumberland. 


ENEMY,    FOE,    ADVERSARY,   OPPONENT, 

ANTAGONIST. 

Enemy,  in  Latin  inimicus,  compounded  of  in  priva 
live,  and  amicus  a  friend,  signifies  one  that  is  un- 
friendly; foe,  in  Saxoii/«A,  most  probably  from  the  old 
Teutonic _/ian  to  hate,  signifies  one  that  bears  a  haired  ; 
adversary,  in  Latin  adversarius,  from  dtversus  against, 
signifies  one  that  takes  part  against  another  ;  adversa- 
rius in  Latin  was  particularly  applied  to  one  who  con- 
tested a  point  in  law  with  another  ;  opponent,  in  Latin 
opponens,  participle  of  o;)/)(i«o  or  obpono  to  place  in  tile 
way,  siunifies  one  pitted  against  another;  antagonist, 
in  (Jreek  drruyujvij-of,  compounded  of  dyri  against, 
and  ay(j>i'i\oitai  to  contend,  signifies  one  strugg'ing 
against  another. 

An  enemy  is  not  so  formidable  as  a  foe  ;  the  former 
may  be  reconciled,  but  the  latter  always  retains  a 
deadly  hatred.  An  enemy  may  be  so  in  spirit,  in 
action,  or  in  relation;  a  foe  is  always  so  in  spirit,  if 
not  ill  action  likewise;  a  man  may  be  an  enemy  to 
himself,  though  not  a  foe.  Those  who  are  national  or 
political  enemies  are  often  private  friends,  but  a/oc  is 
never  any  thing  but  a.  foe.  A  single  act  may  create  an 
enemy,  but  continued  warfare  creates  a.  foe. 

Enemies  are  either  publick  or  private,  collective  or 
personal ;  in  the  latter  sense  the  word  enemy  is  most 
analogous  in  signification  to  that  of  adversary,  oppo- 
nent, antagonist.  *  Enemies  seek  to  injure  each  other 
commonly  from  a  sentiment  of  hatred ;  the  heart  ia 
always  more  or  less  implicated  ;  '  Plutarch  says  very 
finely,  that  a  man  should  not  allow  himself  to  hate 
even  his  enemies.' — Addison.  Jidversaries  set  up 
their  claims,  and  frequentJy  urge  their  pretensions  with 
angiy  strife;  but  interest  or  contrariety  of  opinion 
more  tlian  sentiment  stimulates  to  action ;  '  Those  dis- 
putants (the  persecutors)   convince  their  adversaries 

•  Vide  Abbe  Girard:  "Eniiemi  adversairc,  antago 
nisle." 
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"nth  a  sorites  commonly  called  a  pile  of  faijots.' — 
/iDDtsoN.  Oppunents  set  up  diliereiit  parties,  and 
Siat  each  other  sometimes  with  acrimony  ;  but  their 
ditt'erences  do  not  necessarily  include  ajiy  thing  per- 
sonal ;  '  The  name  of  Boyle  is  indeed  revered,  but  his 
works  are  neglected  ;  we  are  contented  lo  know  that 
he  conquered  his  opponents,  without  inquiring  what 
cavils  were  produced  against  him.' — Johnson.  Anta- 
gonists are  a  species  of  opponents  who  are  in  actual 
eniiagement:  emulation  and  direct  exertion,  but  not 
anger,  is  concerned  in  making  the  antagonist ;  '  Sir 
Francis  Bacon  observes  that  a  well  written  book,  com- 
pared with  its  rivals  and  antagonists,  is  like  Moses's 
serpent  that  immediately  swallowed  up  those  of  the 
Egyptians.' — Addison.  Enemies  make  war,  aim  at 
destruction,  and  commit  acts  of  personal  violence: 
adversaries  are  contented  with  appropriating  to  them- 
selves some  object  of  desire,  or  depriving  their  rival  of 
it ;  cupidity  being  the  moving  principle,  and  gain  the 
object:  opponents  oppose  each  other  systematically 
and  perpetually  ;  each  aims  at  being  thought  right  in 
their  disputes:  tastes- and  opinions  are  connnonly  the 
subjects  of  debate,  self-love  oftener  than  a  love  of 
truth  is  the  moving  principle  :  antagonists  engage  in 
a  trial  of  strength;  victory  is  the  end  ;  the  love  of  dis 
tinction  or  superiority  the  moving  principle  ;  the  con- 
test may  lie  either  in  mental  or  physical  e.xertion  ;  may 
aim  at  superiority  in  a  verbal  dispute  or  in  a  manual 
combat.  There  are  nations  whose  subjects  are  born 
enemies  to  those  of  a  neighbouring  nation  ;  nothing 
evinces  the  radical  corruption  of  any  country  more 
than  when  the  poor  man  dares  not  show  himself  as  an 
adversary  to  his  rich  neighbour  without  fearing  to  lose 
more  than  he  might  gain:  the  ambition  of  some  men 
does  not  rise  higher  than  that  of  being  the  opponent  of 
ministers:  Scaliger  and  Petavius  among  the  French 
were  great  antagonists  in  their  day,  as  were  Boyle 
and  Bentley  among  the  English;  the  Horatii  and  Cu- 
riatii  were  equally  famous  antagonists  in  their  way. 

Enemy  and/oe  are  likewise  employed  in  a  figurative 
sense  lor  moral  objects  :  our  passions  ate  our  enemies, 
wbeii  indulged ;  envy  is  a/os  to  happiness. 


ENMITY,  ANIMOSITY,  HOSTILITY. 

Enmity  \k%  m  l\ie  heart;  it  is  deep  and  malignant: 
animosity,  from  animus,  a  spirit,  lies  in  the  passions ; 
it  is  fierce  and  vindictive :  hostility,  from  hostis  a  po- 
litical enemy,  hes  in  the  action ;  it  is  mischievous  and 
destructive. 

Enmity  is  something  permanent ;  animosity  is  par- 
tial and  transitory  :  in  the  feudal  ages,  when  the  dark- 
ness and  ignorance  of  the  times  prevented  the  mild  in- 
fluence of  ChristiaiMty,  enmities  between  particular 
families  were  lianded  down  as  an  inh(;ritance  from 
father  to  son ;  in  free  states,  party  spirit  engenders 
greater  animosities  than  private  disputes. 

Enmity  is  altogether  personal :  hostility  mostly  re- 
spects publick  measures,  animosi;?/ respects  either  one  or 
many  individuals.  Enmity  often  lies  concealed  in  the 
heart;  animosity  mostly  betrays  itself  by  souje  open 
act  of  hostility.  He  who  cherishes  enmity  towards 
another  is  his  own  greatest  enemy  ,  '  In  some  instances, 
indeed,  the  enmity  of  others  cann*)t  be  avoided  without 
a  participation  in  their  guilt;  but  then  it  is  the  enmity 
of  those  with  whom  neither  wisdom  nor  virtue  can 
desire  to  associate.' — Johnson.  He  who  is  guided  by 
a  spirit  of  animosity  is  unfit  to  have  any  command  over 
others  ;  '  I  w  ill  never  let  my  heart  reproach  me  with 
having  done  any  thing  towards  increasing  those  ani- 
mosities that  eritinguish  religion,  deface  government, 
and  make  a  nation  miserable.' — Addison.  He  who 
proceeds  to  wanton  hostility  often  provokes  an  enemy 
where  he  might  have  a  friend  ;  'Erasmus  himself  had, 
it  seems,  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  party 
of  Trojans  who  laid  on  him  with  so  many  blows  and 
buffets,  that  he  never  forgot  their  hostilities  to  his  dying 
dav.' — Addison. 


ADVERSE,  CONTRARY,  OPPOSITE. 

Adverse,  in  French  adverse,  Latin  adversvs,  parti- 
ciple of  orfuerto,  compounded  of  ad  and  verto,  signifies 
turning  towards  or  against;  contrary,  in  French  con- 
traire,  Latin  contra'iits,  comes  from  contra  against ; 
0}»usite,  in  Latin  opposttus,  participle  u(  avjjono,  is 


compounded  of  ob  and  pono,  signifying  placed  in  the 
way. 

Adverse  respects  the  feelings  and  interests  of  per- 
sons; contrary  regards  their  plans  and  purposes;  op- 
posite relates  to  the  situation  of  persons  and  nature  of 
things ; 

And  as  iEga;on,  when  with  heav'n  he  strove, 

Stood  opposite  in  arms  to  mighty  Jove.— Dryden. 
Fortune  is  adverse ;  an  event  turns  out  contrary  to  what 
was  expected ;  sentiments  are  opposite  to  each  other. 
An  adverse  wind  comes  across  our  wishes  and  pur- 
suits ;  '  The  periodical  winds  which  were  then  set  in 
were  distinctly  adverse  to  the  course  which  Pizarro 
proposed  to  steer.' — Robertson.  A  contrary  wind  lies 
in  an  opposite  direction ;  contrary  winds  are  mostly 
adverse  to  some  one  who  is  crossing  the  ocean ;  adverse 
winds  need  not  always  bediiectly  contrary. 

(Jircumstances  are  sometimes  so  adverse  as  to  baffle 
the  best  concerted  plans.  Facts  often  prove  directly 
contrary  to  the  representations  given  of  them  ;  '  As  I 
should  be  loth  to  offer  none  but  instances  of  the  abuse 
of  prosperity,  I  am  happy  in  recollecting  one  very  sin- 
gular example  of  the  contrary  sort.' — Cumberland. 
People  with  opposite  characters  cannot  be  expected  to 
act  together  with  pleasure  to  either  party.  Adverse 
events  interrupt  the  peace  of  mind  ;  contrary  accounts 
invalidate  the  testimony  of  a  narration;  opposite  prin 
ciples  interrupt  the  iiarmony  of  society. 

COMPARISON,  CONTRAST. 

Comparison,  from  compare,  and  the  Latin  comparu 
or  com  and^ar  equal,  signifies  the  pulling  together  of 
things  that  are  equal ;  contrast,  in  French  contraster, 
Latin  contrasto  or  contra  and  sto  to  stand,  or  sisto  to 
place  against,  signifies  the  placing  of  one  thing  opposite 
to  another. 

Likeness  in  the  quality  and  diff'erence  in  the  degree 
are  requisite  for  a  comparison ;  likeness  in  the  degree 
and  opposition  in  the  quality  are  requisite  for  a  con- 
trast :  things  of  the  same  colour  are  compared  ;  those 
of  an  opposite  colour  are  contrasted :  a  comparison  is 
made  heiween  two  shades  of  red:  a  contrast  bfivveen 
black  and  white. 

Comparison  is  of  a  practical  utility,  it  serves  to  as- 
certain the  true  relation  of  objects  ;  contrast  is  of  utility 
among  poets,  it  serves  to  heighten  the  effect  of  opposite 
qualities:  things  are  large  or  small  by  comparison; 
things  are  magnified  or  diminished  by  contrast :  the 
value  of  a  coin  is  best  learned  by  comparing  it  with 
another  of  the  same  metal ;  '  They  who  are  apt  to 
remind  us  of  their  ancesiors  only  put  us  upon  making 
comparisons  to  their  own  disadvantage.' — Spectator. 

The  generosity  of  one  person  is  most  strongly  felt 
when  contrasted  with  the  meanness  of  another ; 
In  lovely  contrast  to  this  glorious  view, 
Calmly  magnificent  then  will  we  turn 
To  where  the  silver  Thames  first  rural  grows. 
Thomson 

ADVERSE,  INIMICAL,  HOSTILE,  REPUGNANT 
Adverse  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  arti- 
cle ;  inimical,  from  the  Latin  inimicns  an  enemy,  sig- 
nifies belonging  to  an  enemy  ;  which  is  also  the  mean- 
ing of  hostile,  from  hostis  an  enemy  ;  repugnant,  in 
Latin  repugnans,  from  repvgno,  or  re  and  pugno  to 
fight  against,  signifies  warring  with. 

Adverse  may  be  applied  to  either  persons  or  things ; 
inimical  and  hostile  to  persons  or  things  personal ;  re- 
pugnant to  tilings  only:  a  person  is  adverse  or  a  thing 
is  adverse  to  an  object ;  a  person,  or  what  is  personal, 
is  either  inimical  or  hostile  to  an  object;  one  tiling  i» 
repugnant  to  another.  We  are  adverse  to  a  proposi- 
tion; or  circumstances  are  adverse  to  our  advance- 
ment. Partizansare  iiuOTicoZ  to  tiie  proceedings  of  go- 
vernment, and  hostile  to  the  possessors  of  power.  Sla 
very  is  repugnant  to  the  mild  temper  of  Christianity. 

Adverse  expresses  simple  dissent  or  opposition  ;  ini- 
mical either  an  acrimonious  spirit  or  a  tendency  to  in- 
jure ;  hostile  a  determined  resistance  :  repugnant  a  di- 
rect relation  of  variance.  Those  who  are  adverse  to 
any  undertaking  will  not  be  likely  to  use  the  endea- 
vours which  are  essential  to  ensure  its  success  ;  '  Only 
two  soldiers  were  killed  on  the  side  of  Cortes,  and  two 
oiiicers  with  fifteen  privates  of  the  adverse  faction.' — 
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Robertson.  Thnsfi  who  dissent  from  the  establiah- 
ment,  are  inimical  lo  its  foriiis,  its  discipline,  or  iLs  cloc- 
Iriiie;  'God  hath  shown  hiiuselC  to  be  favourable  to 
virtue,  and  inimical  to viie  and  guilt.' — Blair.  Many 
are  so  hostile  to  tlie  reliiiious  establisliaieiit  of  their 
country  as  lo  aim  at  its  subversion ; 

Tlien  witl)  a  purple  veil  involve  your  eyes, 
Lest  hostile  faces  blast  the  sacrifice. — Dryden. 
The  restraints  wliicli  it  imposes  on  the  wandering  and 
licentious  imagination  is  rrpugnant  to  the  temper  of 
tl»?ir  minds ;  '  The  exorhilant  jurisdiction  of  the 
(Scotch)  ecclesiastical  courts  were  founded  on  maxims 
repugnant  to  justice.' — Robisrtson. 

Sickness  is  adverse  to  the  improvement  of  youth. 
The  dis.sensions  in  the  Christian  world  are  inimical  to 
the  interests  of  religion,  and  lend  to  produce  many 
hostile  measures.  Democracy  is  inimical  to  good  order, 
Ihe  tbmenter  o(  hostile  parties,  and  repugnant  to  every 
sound  principle  of  civil  society. 


ADVERSE,  AVERSE. 

Jldverse  {v.  Adverse),  signifying  turned  against  or 
over  against,  denotes  simply  opposition  of  situation ; 
averse,  from  a  and  versus,  signifying  turned  from  or 
away  from,  denotes  an  active  removal  or  separation 
from.  Adverse  is  therefore  as  applicable  to  inaniinale 
as  to  animate  objects,  averse  only  to  animate  objects. 
When  applied  to  conscious  agents  adverse  refers  to 
matters  of  opinion  and  sentiment,  averse  to  those  af- 
fecting our  feelings.  We  are  adverse  to  that  which 
we  think  wrong  ;  '  Before  you  were  a  tyrant  I  was 
your  friend,  and  am  now  no  otherwise  your  enemy 
than  every  Athenian  must  be  who  is  adverse  to  your 
usurpation.' — Cdmberland.  We  are  averse  to  that 
wliich  opposes  our  inclinations,  our  habits,  or  our  in- 
terests; 'Men  relinquish  ancient  habits  slowly,  and 
with  reluctance.  They  are  averse  to  new  experiments, 
and  venture  upon  them  with  timidiiy.' — Robertson. 
Sectarians  profess  to  be  adverse  lo  the  doctrines  and 
discipline  of  the  establishment,  but  the  greater  part  of 
them  arc  still  more  averse  to  the  wholesome  restraints 
which  it  imposes  on  the  imagination. 

AVERSE,  UNWILIJNG,  BACKWARD,  LOATH, 
RELUCTANT. 

.^cerse signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article; 
unwilling  literally  signifies  not  willing;  backward, 
having  the  will  in  a  backward  direction  ;  loalh  or  loth, 
from  to  /oart,  denotes  the  quality  of  loathing;  reluc- 
tant, from  the  Latin  re  and  lucto  to  struggle,  signifies 
struggling  with  the  will  against  a  thing. 

Averse  is  positive,  it  marks  an  actual  sentiment  o( 
dislike  ;  unwilling  is  negative,  it  marks  the  absence  of 
the  will ;  backward  is  a  sentiment  between  the  two,  it 
marks  the  leaning  of  a  will  against  a  thing  ;  luath  and 
reluctant  mark  strong  feelings  of  aversion.  Aversion 
is  an  habitual  sentiment;  unwillingness  and  backward- 
ness are  mostly  occasional ;  loath  and  reluctant  always 
occasional. 

Aversion  must  be  conquered  ;  nnwillingness  must 
be  removed;  backwardness  must  he  counteracted,  or 
urged  forward;  loathing  and  reluctance  nmst  be  over- 
powered. One  who  is  averse  to  study  will  never  have 
recourse  to  books;  hut  a  child  may  be  unwilling  or 
bfukward  to  attend  to  his  lessons  from  partial  motives, 
which  the  authority  of  the  parent  or  master  may  cor- 
rect; he  who  is  loath  to  receive  instruction  will  always 
remain  ignorant ;  he  who  is  reluctant  in  doing  his  duty 
will  always  do  it  as  a  task. 

A  miser  is  averse  to  nothing  so  much  as  to  parting 
w4th  his  money ; 

Of  til  the  race  of  animals,  alotie, 

The  bees  have  common  ciiii  s  of  their  own  ; 

But  (what 's  more  strange)  their  modest  appetttca. 

Averse  from  Venus,  fly  the  nuptial  riles. — Drydkn. 
The  miser  is  even  unwilling  to  provide  himself  with 
necessaries,  but  he  is  not  backward  in  disposing  of  his 
money  when  he  has  the  prospect  of  getting  more ; 
I  part  with  thee, 

Ab  wretches  that  Jire  doubtful  of  hereafter 

Part  with  their  lives,  unwilling,  loath,  and  fearful. 

And  trembling  at  futurity.— RowE. 
'  All  men,  even  the  most  depraved,  are  subject  more 


or  less  to  compunctions  of  conscience;  \t\il  bacKwara 
at  the  same  time  to  resign  the  gains  ol  dishonesty,  or 
the  pleasures  of  vice.'— Mlair."   Friends  art.  loath  to 
part  who  have  had  many  years'  enjoyment  in  each 
other's  society ; 
E'en  thus  two  friends  condenin'd 
Embrace,  and  kiss,  and  take  ten  tliousand  leaves, 
Leather  a  liundred  times  io  part  than  die. 

SliAESFEARU. 

One  is  reluctant  in  giving  unpleasant  advice ; 

From  better  habitations  spurn'd, 
Reluctant  dost  thou  rove, 

Or  grieve  for  friend.ship  unretum'd, 
Or  unregarded  love  I— Goldsmith. 
Lazy  people  are  averse  io  labour:  those  who  aie  not 
paid  are  unwilling  to  work  ;  and  those  who  are  paid 
less  than  others  are  backward  in  giving  iheit  services: 
every  one  is  loath  to  give  up  a  favourite  pursuit,  and 
when  compelled  to  it  by  circumstances  they  do  it  with 
relvLctance. 


AVERSION,  ANTIPATHY,  DISLn<E, 
HATRED,  REPUGNANCE. 

Aversion  denotes  the  quality  of  being  averse  (vi'e 
Averse) ;  antipathy,  in  French  antipathic,  Latin  avii- 
pathia,  Grer.-k  avrnrudda,  compounded  of  dvTj  again  ,t, 
and  Tradtia  feeling,  signifies  a  feeling  against ;  dislike, 
compounded  of  the  privative  dis  and  like,  signifies  not 
lo  like  or  be  attached  lo  ;  hatred,  in  German  hass,  ia 
supposed  by  Adelung  to  be  C(mnected  with  hciss  hot, 
signifying  heat  of  temper ;  repugna,nce,\n  Ytewchrepug- 
nance,  Latin  rcpugnantia  and  repugno,  compounded  of 
re  and  pugno,  signifies  the  resistance  of  the  feelings  to  ' 
an  object. 

Aversion  is  in  its  most  general  sense  the  generick 
term  to  these  and  tnany  other  similar  expressions,  in 
which  case  it  is  opposed  to  attachment :  the  former 
denoting  an  alienation  of  the  mind  from  an  object ;  the 
latter  a  knitting  or  binding  of  the  mind  to  objects:  it 
has,  however,  more  commonly  a  partial  acceptation, 
in  which  it  is  jnstlycomparable  with  the  above  words. 
Aversion  and  antipathy  apply  more  properly  to  things  : 
dislike  and  hatred  to  persons  ;  repugnunce  to  actions, 
that  is,  such  actions  as  one  is  called  upon  lo  perform. 

Aversion  and  antipathy  seem  to  be  less  dependent 
on  the  will,  and  to  have  their  origin  in  the  temperaioiiit 
or  natural  taste,  particularly  the  latter,  which  spiings 
from  causes  that  are  not  always  visible  ;  and  lies  in  the 
physical  organization.  Antipathy  is  in  fact  a  natural 
aversion  opposed  to  sympathy  :  dislike  and  hatred  are 
on  the  contrary  voluntary,  and  seem  to  have  their  root 
in  the  angry  passions  of  the  heart;  the  former  is  le.ss 
deep-rooted  than  the  latter,  atid  is  commonly  awakened 
by  slighter  causes;  repugnance  is  not  an  habitual  and 
lasting  sentiment,  like  the  rest ;  it  is  a  transitory  but 
strong  dislike  to  what  one  is  obliged  to  do. 

An  unfitness  in  the  temper  to  harmonize  with  an 
object  produces  aversion:  a  contrariety  in  tne  nature 
of  particular  persons  and  things  occasions  antipathies, 
although  some  pretend  that  there  are  no  such  :;iyste- 
rious  incongruities  in  nature,  and  that  all  antipathies 
are  but  aversions  early  engendered  by  the  infiuence  of 
fear  and  the  workings  of  imagination;  but  under  iliis 
supposition  we  are  still  at  a  loss  to  account  for  those 
singular  effects  of  fear  and  imagination  in  some  persons 
which  do  not  discover  themselves  in  others :  a  ditlerence 
in  the  character,  habits,  and  manners,  produces  dislike  : 
injuries,  quarrels,  or  more  commonly  the  infiuence  of 
malignant  passions,  occaswn  hatred :  a  contrariety  to 
one's  moral  sense,  or  one's  humours,  awakens  rcpug 
nance. 

People  of  a  quiet  temper  have  an  aversion  to  dis- 
puting or  argumentation ;  those  of  a  gloomy  temper 
have  an  aversion  to  society ;  '  I  cannot  forbear  men 
tioning  a  tribe  of  egotists,  for  whom  I  have  always  had 
a  mortal  aversion  ;  I  mean  the  authors  of  memoirs  who 
are  never  mentioned  in  any  works  but  their  own.' — 
AnnisoN.  .9?it//)a«/(/e«  mostly  discover  themselves  in 
early  life,  atid  as  soon  as  the  object  comes  within  Ihe 
view  of  the  person  aftected  ;  '  There  is  one  si  cries  of 
terrour  which  those  who  are  unwilling  to  sutler  the 
reproach  of  cowardice  have  wisely  dignified  with  tht 
name  of  antipathy.  A  man  has  Indeed  no  dread  of 
harm  from  an  insect  or  a  worm,  but  his  un^f^iatAi/turni 
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film  pale  whenever  they  approach  him.' — Johnson. 
Men  of  different  sentiments  in  religion  or  politicks,  if 
not  of  amiable  temper,  are  apt  to  contract  dislikes  to 
each  other  by  frequent  irritation  in  discourse  ;  '  Every 
man  whom  business  or  curiosity  has  thrown  at  large 
into  the  world,  will  recollect  many  instances  of  fondness 
and  dislike,  which  have  forced  themselves  upon  him 
without  the  intervention  of  his  judgement.' — Johnson. 
When  men  of  malignant  tempers  come  in  collision, 
nothing  but  a  deadly  hatred  can  ensue  from  their 
repeated  and  complicated  aggressions  towards  each 
other;  'One  punishment  that  attends  the  lying  and 
deceitful  person  is  the  hatred  of  all  those  whom  he 
either  has,  or  would  have  deceived.  I  do  not  say  that 
a  Christian  can  lawfully  hate  any  one,  and  yet  I  affirm 
that  some  niay  very  worthily  deserve  to  be  haled.' — 
South.  Any  one  who  is  under  the  influence  of  a  mis- 
placed pride  is  apt  to  feel  a  repugnance  to  acknowledge 
himself  in  an  errour  ;  'In  this  dilemma  Aristophanes 
conquered  his  repugnance,  and  determined  upon  pre- 
senting himself  on  the  stage  for  the  first  time  in  liis 

life.' — CCMBKRLAND. 

Aversions  produce  an  anxious  desire  for  the  removal 
of  the  object  disliked :  antipathies  produce  the  most 
violent  physical  revulsion  of  the  frame,  and  vehement 
recoiling  from  the  object;  persons  have  not  unfre- 
quently  been  known  to  taint  away  at  the  sight  of  insects 
for  whom  this  anti'pa^Aj/  has  been  conceived :  dislikes 
too  often  betray  themselves  by  distant  and  uncourteous 
behaviour:  Aa^red  assumes  every  form  which  is  black 
and  horrid  :  repugnance  does  not  make  its  appearance 
until  called  forth  by  the  necessity  of  the  occasion. 

^irersiuns  will  never  be  so  strong  in  a  well-regulated 
mind,  that  they  cannot  be  overcome  when  their  cause 
is  removed,  or  they  are  found  to  be  ill-grounded ;  some- 
times they  lie  in  a  vicious  temperament  formed  by 
nature  or  habit,  in  which  case  they  will  not  easily  be 
destroyed  :  a  slothful  man  will  find  a  difiiculty  in  over- 
coming his  avcrsionto  labour,  or  an  idle  man  his  aver- 
i/ora  to  steady  application.  Jintipathies  may  be  indulged 
or  resisted  :  people  of  irritable  temperaments,  particu- 
larly females,  are  liable  to  them  in  a  most  violent  de- 
gree ;  but  those  who  are  fully  persuaded  of  their  fallacy, 
may  d.o  much  by  the  force  of  conviction  to  diminish 
their  violence.  Dislikes  Axe  often  groundless,  or  have 
their  origin  in  trifles,  owing  to  the  influence  of  caprice 
or  humour:  people  of  sense  will  be  ashamed  of  them, 
and  the  true  Christian  will  stifle  them  in  their  birth, 
lest  they  grow  into  the  formidable  jiassion  of  hatred, 
which  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  peace;  being  a  mental 
poison  that  infuses  its  venom  into  all  the  sinuosities  of 
tlie  heart,  and  pollutes  the  sources  of  human  affection. 
Repugnance  ought  always  to  be  resisted  whenever  it 
prevents  us  from  doing  what  eitlier  reason,  honour,  or 
duty  require. 

Aversions  are  applicable  to  animals  as  well  as  men  : 
dogs  have  a  particular  aversion  to  beggars,  most  pro- 
bably from  their  sns|iicious  appearance;  in  certain  cases 
likewise  we  may  speak  of  their  hk??jo««A(Vs,  as  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  dog  and  the  cat :  accoi  ding  to  the  schoolmen 
(here  existed  a^^o  antipathies  between  certain  plants 
and  vegetables;  but  these  are  not  borne  out  by  facts 
sntficiHiitly  strong  to  warrant  a  belief  of  their  existence. 
Dislike  and  hatred  are  sometimes  applied  to  things,  but 
in  a  sense  less  exceptionable  than  in  the  former  case: 
dislike  does  not  express  so  much  as  aversion,  and  aver- 
sionimtso  much  Ois  hatred :  we  ought  to  have  a /tarred 
for  vice  and  sin,  an  aversion  to  gossipping  and  idle 
talking,  and  a  dislike  to  the  frivolities  of  fashionable  life. 

TO  HATE,  DETEST. 
Hate  has  the  same  signification  as  in  the  preceding 
article  ;  detest,  from  detestor  or  de  and  tester,  signifies 
to  call  to  witness  against.  The  difference  between 
these  two  words  consists  more  in  sense  than  application. 
To  hate  is  a  per.'^onal  feeling  directed  toward  the  object 
independently  of  its  qualifies  ;  to  detest  is  a  feeling 
independent  of  the  person,  and  altogether  dependent 
upon  tlie  nature  of  the  thing.  What  one  hates,  one 
hates  couiriuinly  on  one's  own  account ;  what  one  de- 
lexts,  one  drtrsts  on  account  of  the  object:  hence  it  is 
that  one  hates,  but  not  detests,  the  person  w  ho  has  done 
an  injury  to  one's  self;  and  that  one  detests,  rather  than 
kate>-,  the  person  who  has  done  injuries  to  others.  Jo- 
seph's brethren  hated  him  because  lie  was  more  beloved 
than  they ; 


Spleen  to  mankind  his  envious  heart  possest, 
And  much  he  hated  all,  but  most  the  best. — Popk. 

We  detest  a  traitor  to  his  country  because  of  the  eiior 
mity  of  his  offence ; 

Who  dares  think  one  thing,  and  another  tell, 
My  heart  detests  liiin  as  the  gates  of  hell. — Pope. 

In  this  connexion,  to  hale  is  always  a  had  passion  ; 
to  detest  always  laudable  :  but  when  both  are  applied 
to  inanimate  objects,  to  hate  is  bad  or  good  according 
to  circumstances;  to  detest  always  retains  Us  good 
meaning.  When  men  hate  things  because  they  inter- 
fere with  their  indulgences,  as  the  wicked  hate  the 
light,  it  is  a  bad  personal  feeling,  as  in  the  former  case  ; 
but  when  good  men  are  said  to  hate  that  which  is  bad, 
it  is  a  laudable  feeling  justified  by  the  nature  of  the  ob- 
ject. As  this  feeling  is,  however,  so  closely  allied  to 
detestation,  it  is  necessary  farther  to  observe  that  hate, 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly  applied,  seeks  the  injury  or 
destruction  of  the  object ;  but  detest  is  confined  simply 
to  the  shunning  of  the  object,  or  thinking  of  it  with 
very  great  pain.  God  hales  sin,  and  on  that  account 
punishes  sinners;  conscientious  tuen  detest  all  fiaud, 
and  therefore  cautiously  avoid  being  concerned  in  it 


HATEFUL,  ODIOUS. 

Hateful,  signifies  literally  full  of  that  which  is  apt  to 
e.xcite  hatred  ;  odious,  from  the  Latin  odi  to  hate,  has 
the  same  sense  originally. 

These  epithets  are  employed  in  regard  to  such  objects 
as  produce  strong  aversion  in  the  mind  ;  but  when  em- 
ployed as  they  commonly  are  upon  familiar  subjects, 
they  indicate  an  unbecoming  vehemence  in  the  speaker. 
The  hateful  is  that  which  we  ourselves  hate  ;  but  the 
odious  is  that  which  makes  us  hateful  to  others. 
Hateful  is  properly  applied  to  whatever  violates  general 
principles  of  morality  :  lying  and  swearing  are  hateful 
vices :  odious  applied  to  such  things  as  affect  Ihi'  interests 
of  others,  and  bring  odium  upon  the  individual  ;  a  tax 
that  bears  particularly  hard  and  unequally  is  termed 
odious ;  or  a  measure  of  government  that  is  thought 
oppressive  is  denominated  odious.  There  is  something 
particularly  hateful  in  the  meanness  of  cringing  syco- 
phants ; 

Let  me  be  deemed  the  hateful  cause  of  all, 
And  suffer,  rather  than  my  people  fall.— Pope. 
Nothing  brought  more  odium  on  King  James  than  his 
attempts  to  introduce  popery;  '  Projectors  and  inventors 
of  new  taxes  being  hateful  to  the  people,  seldom  fail  of 
bringing  odium  on  their  master.'— Davenant. 


HATRED,  ENMITY,  ILL  WILL,  RANCOUR. 

These  terms  agree  in  this  particular,  that  those  who 
are  under  the  influence  of  such  feelings  derive  a  plea- 
sure from  the  misfortune  of  others;  but  hatred,  (». 
Aversion)  expresses  more  than  enmilij,  (v.  Enemy,)  and 
this  is  more  than  ill  will,  which  signifies  merely  willing 
ill  or  evil  to  another.  Hatred  is  not  contented  with 
merely  wishing  ill  to  others,  but  derives  its  whole  hap- 
piness fioni  their  misery  or  destruction;  enmity  on  thei 
contrary  is  limited  in  its  operations  to  particular  cir- 
cumstances: hatred,  on  the  other  hand,  is  frequently 
confined  to  the  feelin2  of  the  individual  ;  but  enmity 
consists  as  much  in  the  action  as  the  feeling.  He  who 
is  possessed  with  hatred  is  happy  when  the  object  of 
his  passion  is  miserable,  and  is  miserable  when  he  is 
happy;  but  the  hater  \s  not  always  instrumental  in 
causing  his  misery  or  destroying  his  happiness :  he  who 
is  inflamed  vvilli  enmity,  is  more  active  in  disturbing 
the  peace  of  his  evemy  ;  but  oftener  displays  his  temper 
in  trifling  than  in  important  matters.  Ill  will,  as  the 
word  denotes,  lies  onlvin  the  mind,  and  is  so  indefinite 
in  its  signification,  that  it  admits  of  every  conceivable 
degree.  When  the  will  is  evilly  directed  towards 
another,  in  ever  so  small  a  degree,  it  constitutes  ill  will. 
Rancour,  in. Latin  rancor,  from  ranceo  to  grovv  stale, 
signifying  staleness,  mustiness,  is  a  species  ot  bitter, 
deep-rooted  enmity,  that  has  lain  so  long  in  the  mmd 
as  to  become  thoronghlv  corrupt. 

Hatred  is  opposed  to  love  :  the  object  in  hnlti  case? 
occupies  the  thoughts :  the  former  torments  the  po? 
sessor  ;  the  latter  delights  him, 
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riicEnician  Dido  rules  the  growing  state, 
Who  fled  fiom  Tyre  lo  shun  her  brother's  hate. 
Drvdkn. 

Enmity  is  opposed  to  friendship;  the  object  in  botii 
cases  interests  the  passions :  the  former  tlie  bad,  and 
the  latter  the  gixul  passions  or  the  alTeclions :  the  pos- 
Bessor  is  in  both  cases  busy  either  in  injuring  or  tor- 
warding  tlie  cause  of  him  who  is  his  enemy  or  friend  ; 

That  space  the  evil  one  abstracted  stood 
Broni  liis  own  evil,  and  for  the  time  reniain'd 
Stupidly  good,  of  enmily  disarra'd.— Milton. 

Ill  will  is  opposed  to  good  will;  it  is  cither  a  general 
or  a  particular  feeling;  it  embraces  many  or  few,  a 
single  individual  or  the  whole  human  race  :  he  is  least 
unhappy  who  bears  least  iil  will  to  others  ;  he  is  most 
happy  who  bears  true  good  will  to  all ;  he  is  neither 
happy  or  unhappy  who  is  not  possessed  of  the  one  or 
tlie  other ;  '  For  your  servants  neither  use  them  so 
familiarly  as  to  lose  your  reverence  at  their  hands,  nor 
so  disdainfully  as  to  purchase  yourself  Uieir  ill  will.'— 
Wentworth. 

There  is  a  farther  distinction  between  these  terms  ; 
that  hatred  and  ill  will  are  oftener  the  fruit  of  a  de- 
praved mind,  than  the  consequence  of  any  external 
provocation  ;  enmity  and  rancour.,  on  the  contrary,  are 
mostly  produced  by  particular  circumstances  of  offence 
or  commission;  the  best  of  men  are  sometimes  the 
objects  of  hatred  on  account  of  their  very  virtues, 
which  have  been  unwittingly  to  themselves  the  causes 
of  producing  this  evil  passion  ;  good  advice,  however 
kindly  given,  may  probably  occasion  M  will  in  the 
mind  ol^  him  who  is  not  disposed  to  receive  it  kindly  ; 
an  angry  word  or  a  party  contest  is  frecpiently  the 
causes  of  enmily  between  irritable  people,  and  of  ran- 
cour between  resentful  and  imperious  people; 

Oh  lasting  rancour!  oh  insatiate  Ante, 

To  Phrygia's  monarch,  and  the  Phrygian  state. 

PoPK. 


TO  ABHOR,  DETEST,  ABOMINATE,  LOATH. 
These  terms  equally  denote  a  sentiment  of  aversion ; 
abhor,  inT^atin  oAAnrrco,  compounded  of  nb  from  and 
ftorrco  to  stiffen  with  horrour,  signifies  to  start  from,  with 
a  strong  emotion  of  horrour;  detest  [v.  To  hate,  detest), 
abominate,  in  Latin  abomiiiatus,  participle  of  abominor, 
compounded  of  ab  from  or  against,  anAominor  to  wish 
ill  luck,  signifies  to  hold  in  religious  abhorrence,  to 
detest  in  the  highest  possible  degree  ;  loath,  in  Saxon 
lathen,  may  possibly  be  a  variation  of  load,  in  the 
sense  of  overload,  because  it  expiesses  the  nausea 
which  commonly  attends  an  overloaded  stomach.  In 
the  moral  acceptation,  it  is  a  strong  fissure  of  speech  to 
mark  the  abhorrence  and  disgust  which  the  sight  of 
offensive  objects  produces. 

What  we  abhor  is  repugnant  to  our  moral  feelings  ; 
what  we  dc(e»£  contradicts  our  moral  principle;  what 
we  abominate  does  equal  vi(  lence  to  our  religious  and 
moral  sentinie:its  ;  what  w€  loath  acts  upon  us  physi- 
cally and  mentally. 

Inhumanity  and  cruelty  are  objects  of  abhorrence  ; 
crimes  and  injustice  of  dcteitation ;  impiety  and 
profaneness  of  abomination ;  enormous  offenders  of 
loalhins-  * 

The  tender  mind  will  abhor  what  is  base  and  atro- 
cious ; 

The  lie  that  flatters  I  abhor  the  most.— Cowper. 
The  rigid  moralist  will  de.test  every  violent  inl'ringe- 
menl  on  the  rights  of  his  fellow  creatures; 

This;  thitfit  of  kindred  blood  my  sons  detest. 

Dryden. 

The  conscientious  man  will  abominate  every  breach 
of  the  Divine  law;  'The  passion  that  is  excited  in  the 
fable  of  the  Sick  Kite  is  terrour ;  the  object  of  which  is 
the  despair  of  him  who  perceives  himself  to  be  dying, 
and  has  reason  to  feat  that  his  very  prayer  is  an  nAown- 
na((o?i. '—Hawkeswortii.  Tlieagoiiized  mind  loalhs 
the  sislit  of  every  object  which  recalls  to  its  recollection 
the  subject  of  its  distress ; 

No  costly  lords  the  sumptuous  banquet  deal, 
To  make  him  loath  his  vegetable  meal. 
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Eevolving  in  his  mind  the  stern  command. 
He  longs  to  fly,  and  loatiis  the  charming  land. 

Dryden. 

The  chaste  Lncretia  a6Aorrc(i  the  pollution  to  which 
she  had  been  exposed,  and  would  have  loathed  the 
sight  of  the  atrocious  perpetrator :  Brutus  detested  the 
oppression  and  tlfe  oppressor. 

ABOMINABLE,*  DETESTABLE,  EXECRABLE. 
The  primitive  idea  of  these  teims,  agreeable  to  their 
derivation,  is  that  of  badness  in  the  highest  degree; 
conveying  by  tlieniselves  the  strongest  signification, 
and  excluding  the  necessity  for  every  other  modilying 
epithet. 

The  abominable  thing  excites  aversion ;  the  detesta- 
ble thing,  hatred  and  revulsion ;  the  execrable  tiling, 
indignation  and  horrour. 

These  sentiments  are  expressed  against  what  is 
abominable,  by  strong  ejaculations,  against  what  is  u'e- 
Icstable  by  animadversion  and  reprobation,  and  aganist 
what  is  execrable  by  imprecations  and  anathemas. 

In  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  these  terms,  they 
serve  to  mark  a  degree  of  e.vcess  in  a  veiy  bad  thing; 
abominable  expressing  less  than  detestable,  and  that 
less  than  execrable.  This  gradation  is  sufficiently  illus- 
trated in  the  following  example.  Dionysius,  the  tyrant, 
having  been  informed  that  a  very  aged  woman  prayed 
to  the  gods  every  day  for  his  preservation,  and  won- 
dering that  any  of  his  subjects  should  be  so  interested 
for  his  safety,  inquired  of  this  woman  respecting  the 
motives  of  her  conduct,  to  which  she  replied,  "  In  my 
infancy  I  lived  under  an  abominable  prince,  whose 
death  I  desired;  but  when  he  perished,  ho  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  detestable  tyrant  worse  than  himself  I 
offered  up  my  vows  for  his  deatli  also,  which  w<i.e  in 
like  manner  answered;  but  we  have  since  had  a 
worse  tyrant  than  he.  This  execrable  monster  is 
yourself,  whose  lite  I  have  prayed  lor,  lest,  if  it  be 
possible,  you  should  be  succeeded  by  (me  even  more 
wicked." 

The  exaggeration  conveyed  by  these  expressions  has 
given  rise  to  their  abuse  in  vulgar  discourse,  where 
they  are  often  employed  indifferently  to  serve  the  hu- 
mour of  the  speaker;  'This  aAuwonaiZe  endeavour  to 
suppress  or  lessen  every  thing  that  is  praiseworthy  is 
as  frequent  among  the  men  as  among  the  women.'— 
Steele.  '  Nothing  can  atone  for  th.'  want  of  mo- 
desty, without  which  beauty  is  ungraceful,  and  wit 
detestable.'— StsiahK. 

All  vote  to  leave  that  execrable  shore, 
Pohuted  with  the  blood  of  Polydore.— Dryden. 

TO  BRAVE,  DEFY,  DARE,  CHALLENGE. 

Brave,  from  the  epithet  brave  (v.  Brave),  signifies  to 
act  the  brave;  defy,  in  French  defier,  is  piobahly 
changed  from  defaire  to  undo,  signil'ying  to  make 
nothing  or  set  at  nought ;  dare,  in  Saxon  dearran, 
dyrran,  Franconian,  &c.  odurren,  thorren,  Greek 
Odppciv,  signifies  to  be  bold,  or  have  the  confidence  lo 
do  a  thing;  challenge  is  probably  changed  from  the 
Greek  KaXiu)  to  call. 

We  brave  things ;  we  dare  and  challenge  persons ; 
we  defy  persons  or  their  actions:  the  sailor  braves  the 
temptstnous  ocean,  and  very  often  braves  death  itself 
in  its  moslterrifick  form;  he  dares  the  enemy  wliom  he 
meets  to  the  engagement;  he  defies  all  his  boastings 
and  vain  threats. 

Brave  is  sometimes  used  in  a  bad  sense;  defy  and 
dare  commonly  so.  There  is  much  idle  contempt  and 
affected  indifference  in  braving;  much  insol.ni  re- 
sistance to  authoritv  in  defying:  much  provocation 
and  affront  in  daring:  a  bad  man  braves  thp.  scorn 
and  reproach  of  all  the  world;  he  defies  the  threats  of 
his  superiours  to  punish  him;  he  dares  them  to  exert 
their  power  over  him. 

Brave  and  defy  are  dispositions  of  mind  wliirli  dis 
play  themselves  in  the  conduct;  dare  and  choUevge 
are  modes  of  actiim;  we  brave  a  stoim  by  meeting  its 
violence,  and  bearing  it  down  with  superiour  forte  :  we 
defy  the  malice  of  our  enemies  by  pursuing  that  line  of 
conduct  which  is  most  calculated  to  increase  its  bitter- 

*  Vide  Abbe  Ronband's  Synonymes:  "Abominable, 
detestable,  e.xecrnble." 
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ness.  To  brave,  conveys  the  idea  of  a  direct  and  per- 
sonal application  of  force  to  force  ;  defying  is  carried 
on  by  a  more  indirect  and  circuitous  mode  of  proce- 
dure": men  brar,e  the  dangers  which  tlireaten  them 
with  evil,  ajid  in  a  figurative  application  things  are 
said  to  ira?)/;  resistance;  '  Joining  in  proper  union  tlie 
amiable  and  the  estimable  qualities,  in  OJie  part  of  our 
character  we  shall  resemble  the  flower  that  smiles  in 
spring;  in  another  the  firmly-rooted  tree,  that  irooc* 
the  winter  storm.'— Blair.  Men  defy  the  angry  will 
which  opposes  them ; 

The  soul,  secur'd  in  her  existence,  smiles 

At  tlie  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point. — Addison. 

To  dare  and  challenge  are  both  direct  and  personal  ; 
but  the  former  consists  either  of  actions,  words,  or  looks  ; 
the  latter  of  words  only.  We  dare  a  number  of  per- 
sons indefinitely  ;  we  challenge  an  individual,  and  very 
frequently  by  name. 

Daring  arises  from  our  contempt  of  others;  chal- 
lenging arises  from  a  high  opinion  of  ourselves  :  the 
former  is  mostly  accompanied  with  unbecoming  e.\- 
pressions  of  disrespect  as  well  as  aggravation ;  the 
latter  is  mostly  divested  of? all  angry  personality.  Me- 
lius the  Tuscan  dared  Titus  Manlius  Torqnatus,  the 
son  of  the  Roman  consul,  to  engage  with  him  in  con- 
tradiction fo  his  father's  connnands.  Paris  was  per- 
suaded to  challenge  Menelaus  in  order  to  terminate  the 
Grecian  war. 

VVe  dare  only  to  acts  of  violence  ;  we  challenge  to 
any  kind  of  contest  in  which  the  skill  or  power  of  the 
parties  are  to  be  tried.  It  is  folly  to  dare  one  of  supe- 
rionr  strength  if  we  are  not  prepared  to  meet  with  tlie 
just  reward  of  our  impertinence  ; 

Troy  sunk  in  flames  I  saw  (nor  could  prevent), 
And  Ilium  from  its  old  foundations  rent — 
Rent  like  a  mountain  ash,  which  dar'd  the  winds, 
And  stood  the  sturdy  strokes  of  lab'ring  hinds. 

Dryden. 
Whoever  has  a  confidence  in  the  justice  of  his  cause, 
needs  not  fear  to  challenge  his  opponent  to  a  trial  of 
their  respective  merits;  'The  Platos  and  Ciceros 
ammig  the  ancients  ;  the  Bacons,  Boyles,  and  Lockes, 
anion!;  our  own  countrymen,  are  all  instances  of  what 
1  have  been  saying,  namely,  that  the  greatest  persons  in 
all  ages  have  conformed  to  the  established  religion  of 
their  couiury  ;  not  to  mention  any  of  the  divines,  how- 
ever teleliraled,  since  our  adversaries  challenge  all 
those  as  men  who  have  too  much  interest  in  this  case 
to  be  impartial  evidences.' — Budgell. 


BRAVERY,  COURAGE,  VALOUR,  GAL- 
LANTRY. 

Bravery  denotes  the  abstract  quality  of  brave, 
which  through  the  inedium  of  the  northern  languages 
conies  from  the  Greek  Ppafiuov  the  reward  of  victory  ; 
courage,  in  French  courage,  from  cecur,  in  Latin  cor 
the  heart,  which  is  the  seat  oi  courage;  valour,  in 
French  valeur,  Latin  valor,  from  valeo  to  be  strong, 
signifies  by  distinction  strength  of  mind ;  gallantry, 
from  the  Greek  ayaXkia  to  adorn  or  make  distinguished 
for  splendid  qualities. 

Bravery  lies  in  the  blood  ;  courage  lies  in  the  mind  : 
the  latter  depends  on  the  reason ;  the  former  on  the 
physical  temperament:  the  first  is  a  species  of  instinct : 
the  second  is  a  virtue;  a  man  is  brave  m  proportion  as 
he  is  without  thought ;  he  has  courage  in  proportion 
as  he  reasons  or  reflects. 

Bravery  seems  to  be  something  involuntary,  a  me- 
chanical movement  that  does  not  depend  on  one's  self; 
towage  requires  conviction,  and  gathers  strength  by 
delay  ;  it  is  a  noble  and  lofty  sentiment :  the  force  of 
example,  the  charms  of  musick,  the  fury  and  tumult  of 
battle,  the  desperation  of  the  conflict,  will  make 
cowards  brave  ;  the  couraseous  man  wants  no  other 
incentives  than  what  his  own  mind  suggests. 

Bravery  is  of  utility  only  in  the  hour  of  attack  or 
contest ;  courage  is  of  service  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstances;  bravery  is  of  avail  in  overcoming 
the  obstacle  of  the  moment ;  courage  seeks  to  avert  the 
distant  evil  that  may  possibly  arrive.  Bravery  is  a 
thing  of  the  moment  chat  is  or  is  not,  as  circumstances 
may  favour;  itvaries  with  the  time  and  season  :  courage 
exists  at  all  tinies  and  on  all  occasions.    The  brave 


man  who  fearlessly  rushes  to  the  mouth  of  the  cannon 
may  tremble  at  his  own  shadow  as  he  passes  through  a 
churchyard  or  turn  pale  at  the  sight  of  blood  ;  the 
courageous  man  smiles  at  imaginary  dangers,  and  pre 
parts  to  meet  those  that  are  real. 

It  is  as  possible  for  a  man  to  have  courage  without 
bravery,  as  to  have  bravery  without  courage :  Cicero 
betrayed  his  want  of  bravery  when  he  sought  to  shelter 
liimself  against  the  attacks  of  Cataline ;  lie  displayed 
his  courage  when  he  laid  open  the  treasonable  purposes 
of  this  conspirator  to  the  whole  senate,  and  charged 
him  to  his  face  with  the  crimes  of  which  lie  knew  him 
to  be  guilty. 

Valour  is  a  higher  quality  than  either  bravery  or 
courage,  and  seems  to  partake  of  the  grand  character- 
isticksof  both  ;  it  combines  the  fire  of  bravery  with  the 
determination  and  firmness  of  courage  :  bravery  is 
most  fitted  for  the  soldier  and  all  who  receive  orders  ; 
courage  is  most  adapted  for  the  general  and  all  who 
give  commands ;  valour  for  the  leader  and  franier  of 
enterprises,  and  all  who  carry  great  projects  into  exe 
cution :  bravery  requires  to  be  guided ;  courage  is 
equally  fitted  to  command  or  obey  ;  ?)a/our  directs  and 
executes.  Bravery  has  most  relation  to  danger; 
courage  and  valour  include  in  them  a  particular  re- 
ference to  action:  the  iraue  man  exposes  himself ;  the 
courageous  man  advances  to  the  scene  of  action  which 
is  before  him  ;  the  valiant  man  seeks  for  occasions 
to  act. 

Courage  may  be  e.xercised  in  ordinary  cases;  valour 
displays  itself  most  effectually  in  the  achievement  of 
heroic  exploits.  A  consciousne.-;s  of  duty,  a  love  of 
one's  country,  a  zeal  for  the  cause  in  which  one  is  en- 
gaged, an  over  ruling  sense  of  religion,  the  dictates  of 
a  pure  conscience,  always  inspire  courage:  an  ardent 
thirst  for  glory,  and  an  insatiable  ambition,  render  men 
valiant. 

The  brave  man,  when  he  is  wounded,  is  proud  of 
being  so,  and  boasts  of  his  wounds ;  the  courageous 
man  collects  the  strength  which  his  wounds  have  left 
him,  to  pursue  the  object  which  he  has  in  view ;  the 
valiant  man  thinks  less  of  the  life  he  is  about  to  lose, 
than  of  the  glory  which  has  escaped  him.  The  brave 
man,  in  the  hour  of  victory,  exults  and  triumphs:  he 
discovers  his  joy  in  boisterous  war  shouts.  The  cou- 
rageous man  forgets  his  succe.ss  in  order  to  profit  by  its 
advantages.  The  valiant  man  Is  stimulated  by  success 
to  seek  after  new  trophies.  Bravery  sinks  after  a 
defeat;  courage  may  be  damped  for  a  moment,  but  ia 
never  destroyed  ;  it  is  ever  ready  to  seize  the  first  op- 
portunity, which  offers  to  regain  the  lost  advantage: 
valour,  when  defeated  on  any  occasion,  seeks  another 
in  which  more  glory  is  to  be  acquired. 

The  three  hundred  Spartans  who  defended  the 
Straits  of  ThermopylEe  were  brave ; 

This  brave  man,  with  long  resistance, 
Held  the  combat  doubtful. — RowK. 

Socrates  drinking  the  hemlock,  Regulus •returning  to 
Carthage,  Titus  tearing  himself  from  the  arms  of  the 
weeping  Berenice,  Alfred  the  Great  going  into  the 
camp  of  the  Danes,  were  courageous  ; 

"Oh  !  When  I  see  him  arming  for  his  honour, 
His  country,  and  his  gods,  that  martial  fire 
That  mounts  his  courage,  kindles  even  me. 

Dryden. 

Hercules  destroying  monsters,  Perseus  delivering  An 
dromeda,  Achilles  running  to  the  ramparts  of  Troy, 
and  the  knights  of  more  modern  dale  who  have  gone 
in  quest  of  extraordinary  adventures,  are  all  entitled  to 
the  peculiar  appellation  of  valiant  ; 

True  valour,  friends,  on  virtue  founded  strong, 
Meets  all  events  alike. — Mallett. 

Gallantry  is  extraordinary  bravery,  or  bravery  on 
extraordinary  occasions.  The  brave  man  goes  will- 
inply  where  he  is  commanded;  the  ^a//ant  man  leads 
on  with  vigour  to  the  attack.  Bravery  is  common  to 
vast  numbers  and  whole  nations;  gallantry  is  peculiar 
to  individuals  or  particular  bodies:  the  brave  man 
bravely  (Jefends  the  post  assigned  him ;  the  gallant 
man  volunteers  his  services  in  cases  of  peculiar  dan- 
ger; a  man  may  feel  ashamed  in  not  being  considered 
brave  ;  he  feels  a  pride  in  being  looked  upon  as  gallant. 
To  call  a  hero  brave  adds  little  or  nothing  to  his  cha- 
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racier ;  '  The  brave  unfortunate  are  our  best  ac- 
quaintance.'— Francis.  But  to  entitle  him  gallant 
adds  a  lustre  to  tile  £lor>'  lie  has  acquired ; 

Death  is  the  worst ;  a  fate  wliich  all  must  try, 
And  f«  r  our  country  't  is  a  bliss  to  die. 
The  gallant  man,  though  slain  in  tight  he  be. 
Yet  leaves  his  nation  safe,  his  cbildreu  free. 

POPB. 

We  cannot  speak  of  a  British  tar  without  thinking 
of  bravery;  of  his  e-tploits  without  thinking  o(  gal- 
lantry^ 


COURAGE,  FORTITUDE,  RESOLUTION. 

Courage  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  arti- 
cle; furUtude,  in  French  fortitude,  Latin  fortiludo,  is 
the'abstract  noun  from  furtis  strong;  resolution,  from 
the  verb  resolre,  marks  the  habit  of  resolving. 

Courage  respects  action,  fortitude  respects  passion: 
a  man  has  courage  to  meet  danger,  and /or«itud«  to 
endure  pain. 

Courage  is  that  power  of  the  mind  which  bcare  up 
against  tlie  evil  that  is  in  prospect ;  fortitude  is  that 
power  which  endures  the  pain  that  is  lelt :  the  man  of 
couratre  goes  wilh  the  same  coolness  to  the  mouth  of 
tlie  cannon,  as  the  man  of  fortitude  undergoes  the  am- 
putation of  a  limb. 

Horatius  Codes  displayed  his  courage  in  defending  a 
bridge  against  the  whole  army  of  the  Etruscans: 
Cains  Mucius  displayed  no  less  fortitude  when  he 
thrust  his  hand  into  the  Are  in  the  presence  of  King 
Porsenna,  and  awed  him  as  much  by  his  language  as 
bis  action. 

Courage  seems  to  be  more  of  a  manly  virtue ;  forti- 
tude Is  inore  distinguishable  as  a  feminine  virtue  :  the 
former  is  at  U'ast  most  adapted  to  the  male  sex,  who 
are  called  upon  to  act,  and  the  latter  to  females,  who 
are  obliged  lo  endure:  a  man  without  courage  would 
be  as  ill  prepared  to  discharge  his  duty  in  his  inter- 
course with  the  world,  as  a  woman  without  fortitude 
would  be  to  supi-wrt  herself  under  the  complicated 
trials  of  body  and  mind  with  which  she  is  liable  to  be 
assailed. 

We  can  make  no  pretensions  to  courage  unless  we 
set  aside  every  personal  consideration  in  the  conduct 
we  should  pureue;  'What  can  be  more  honourable 
tlian  to  have  courage  enouah  to  execute  the  commands 
of  reason  and  conscience  V — Collier.  We  cannot 
boast  o{  fortitude  where  the  sense  of  pain  provokes  a 
muruiur  or  any  token  of  impatience :  since  life  is  a 
chequered  scene,  in  which  the  piospect  of  one  evil  is 
nuisi  f  omnionly  succeeded  by  the  actual  existence  of 
another,  it  is  a  happy  endowment  to  be  able  to  ascend 
tlie  scalliild  with  fortitude,  or  to  mount  the  breach 
withfwuru^f  as  occasion  may  require  ; 

With  wonted  fortitude  she  bore  the  smart. 

And  not  a  groan  confess'd  her  burning  heart. — Gay. 

Resolution  is  a  minor  species  of  courage;  it  is 
courage  in  the  minor  concerns  of  life:  foHrno.f  compre- 
hends uiLiler  it  a  spirit  to  advance  ;  resolution  simply 
marks  ihe  will  not  to  recede:  we  require  courage  to 
bear  down  all  the  obstacles  which  oppose  themselves 
to  us  ;  we  require  resolution  not  to  yield  to  the  first 
difficulties  that  olTer  :  courage  is  an  elevated  feature  in 
the  human  character  which  adorns  the  possessor ; 
resolution  is  that  common  quality  of  the  mind  which 
is  in  perpetual  request ;  the  want  of  which  dep-ades  a 
man  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-creatures.  Couru »«  com- 
prehends the  absence  of  all  fear,  the  disregard  of  all 
|)€rs<inal  convenience,  the  spirit  to  begin  and  the  deter- 
mination to  pursue  what  has  been  bcaun ;  resolution 
consists  of  no  more  than  the  last  quality  of  courage. 
which  res[)ecis  the  persist."nce  in  a  conduct:  'The 
unusual  exten^ion  of  my  muscles  on  this  occasion 
made  my  face  ache  to  such  a  degree,  that  nothing  but 
an  invincible  resolution  and  perseverance  could  Inve 
prevented  me  from  falling  back  to  my  monosyllables.' — 
Addison.  Courage  is  displayed  on  the  most  tiying 
orcasiiin?":  resnlutian  is  never  put  to  any  severe  test: 
courage  always  supposes  some  danger  to  be  encoun- 
tered :^  resolution  may  be  exerted  in  merely  encounter- 
ine  opposition  and  difficulty :  we  have  need  of  courage 
in  opiiosina  a  formidable  enemy :  we  have  need  of 
resolution  in  the  management  of  a  stubborn  will. 


AUDACITY,  EFFRONTERY,  HARDIHOOD  OR 
HARDINESS,  BOLDNESS. 

Audacity,  from  audacious,  in  French  audaneux, 
Latin  audax  and  audeo  to  dare,  signifies  likially  the 
quality  of  daring  ;  f^ront^ry,  compounded  of  ef,  en,  or 
in,  anil  frons  a  lace,  signities  the  standing  face  to  tace 
hardihood  or  hardiness,  from  hardy  or  hard,  sicnifies  a 
capacity  to  endure  or  stand  the  brunt  of  difficulties, 
opposition,  or  shame;  boldness,  from  bold,  in  Saxon 
bald,  is  in  all  probability  changed  from  bald,  that  is, 
uncovered,  open-fronted,  without  disguise,  which  are 
the  characteristicks  of  boldness. 

The  idea  of  disregarding  what  others  regard  is  com 
mon  to  all  these  teims.  Audacity  expresses  more  than 
effrontery :  the  first  has  sometliing  of  vehemence  or 
defiance  in  it ;  the  latter  that  of  cool  unconcern : 
hardihood  expresses  less  than  boldness  ;  the  first  has 
more  of  determination,  and  the  second  more  of  spirit 
a-ul  enterprise,  .iudacity  and  effrontery  are  always 
taken  in  a  bad  sense  :  hardihood  in  an  inditToreiit,  if 
not  a  bad  sense  ;  boldness  in  a  good,  bad,  or  indiirereut 
sense. 

•  .Audacity  marks  haughtiness  and  temerity  ;  '  As 
knowledge  without  justice  ought  to  be  called  cunning 
rather  than  wisdom,  so  a  mind  prepared  to  meet  danger, 
if  excited  by  its  own  eagerness  and  not  the  publicic 
good,  deserves  tlie  name  of  audacity  rather  than  of 
fortitude.' — Steele.  Effrontery  is  the  want  of  all 
modesty,  a  total  shamelessness ;  '  I  could  never  forbear 
to  wish  that  while  vice  is  every  day  multiplying 
seducinients,  and  stalking  forth  with  more  hardened 
effrontery,  virtue  would  not  willidraw  the  influence  of 
her  pre.<ence.' — Joh.nso.'J.  Hardihood  indicates  a  firm 
resolution  to  meet  consequences;  'I  do  not  find  any 
one  so  hardy  at  present  as  to  deny  that  there  are  very 
great  advantages  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  plentilul  for- 
tune.'—  BtiDGKLL.  Bo/dnci.?  denotes  a  spirit  to  com 
mence  action,  or  in  a  less  favourable  sense  to  be  heed- 
less and  free  in  one's  speech ;  '  A  bold  tongue  and  a 
feeble  arm  are  the  qualifications  of  Drances  in  Virgil." 
— .Addison,  .^n  audacious  man  speaks  wilh  a  lofw 
tone,  without  respect  and  without  reflection ;  h. 
haughly  demeanour  makes  him  forget  what  is  due  to 
his  su()eriours.  Effrontery  discovers  itself  by  an  inso- 
lent air;  a  total  unconcern  for  the  opinions  of  those 
present,  and  a  disngard  of  all  the  foinis  of  civil  so- 
ciety. A  hardy  man  speaks  with  a  resolute  tone, 
which  seems  lo  brave  the  utmost  evil  that  can  result 
from  what  he  says.  A  bold  man  speaks  without  re- 
serve, und.aunted  by  the  quality,  rank,  or  haughtiness 
of  those  whom  he  addresses ; 

Bold  in  the  council  lioard. 
But  cautious  in  the  field,  he  shunii'd  the  sword. 

Drvden. 

It  requires  audacity  to  assert  false  claims,  or  vindi- 
cate a  lawless  coruluct  in  the  presence  of  accusers  and 
judges ;  It  requires  effrontery  to  ask  a  favour  of  the 
man  whom  one  has  basely  injured,  or  to  assume  a 
placid  unconcerned  air  in  the  presence  of  those  by 
whom  one  has  been  convicted  of  flagrant  atrocities ; 
it  requires  hardihood  to  assert  as  a  positive  fact  what 
is  dubious  or  suspected  lobe  false;  it  retpiiics  boldness 
to  maintain  the  truth  in  spite  of  every  danger  with 
which  one  is  threatened,  or  to  assert  one's  claims  in 
the  presence  of  one's  superiours. 

.^Iudacity  makes  a  man  to  be  haled ;  but  it  is  not 
always  such  a  base  metal  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world  as  it  ought  lo  be :  it  frequently  passes  current 
I  for  boldness  when  it  is  practised  wilh  success.  Effron- 
tery makes  a  man  despised  ;  >t  is  of  too  mean  and  vul- 
gar a  stamp  to  meet  wilh  general  sanclion:  It  is  odious 
lo  all  but  those  by  whom  it  is  practised  as  it  seems  to 
run  counter  lo  every  princijile  and  feeling  of  common 
I  honesty.  Hardihood  is  a  die  on  which  a  man  stakes 
I  his  character  for  veracity;  it  serves  the  purpose  of 
disputants,  and  frequently  brings  a  man  through  dilB- 
cultifs  which,  with  more  deliher.ition  and  caution, 
nusht  have  proved  his  ruin.  Boldness  makes  a  man 
universally  respected  llioush  not  always  lR>loved  :  a 
bold  man  is  a  particular  favourite  wilh  Ihe  fair  sex, 
with  whom  timidity  passes  for  folly,  and  boldiiess  of 
course  for  great  talent  or  a  fine  spirit. 

.Iudacity  is  the  characteristick  of  rebels ;  effrontery 

*  Vide  Girard  :  "  Hardiesse,  audace,  effronterie  '* 
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that  of  villains  ;  hardihood  \s  servicfabic  to  gentlemen 
of  the  bar ;  boldness  is  indispensable  in  every  great 
undertaking. 

DARING,  BOLD. 

Daring  signifies  having  the  spirit  to  dare;  bold 
has  the  tame  signitication  as  given  under  the  head  of 
axidacily. 

These  terras  may  be  both  taken  in  a  bad  sense;  but 
daring  much  ofiener  than  bold.  In  either  case  daring 
expresses  much  more  than  bold;  he  who  is  daring 
provokes  resistance,  and  courts  danger ;  but  the  bold 
man  is  contented  to  overcome  the  resistance  that  is 
offered  to  him.  A  man  may  be  bold  in  the  use  of 
words  only  ;  he  must  be  daring  in  actions:  a  man  is 
bold  in  the  defence  of  truth  :  '  Boldness  is  the  power 
to  speak  or  to  do  what  we  intend  wiliiout  fear  or  dis- 
order.'— Locke.  A  man  is  daring  in  military  enter- 
prise ; 

Too  daring  prince !  ah  !  whither  dost  thou  run. 
Ah !  too  forgetful  of  thy  wife  and  son. — Pope. 


STRENUOUS,  BOLD. 

Strenuous,  in  Latin  strenuus,  from  the  Greek 
fpiji'^j  undaunted,  untamed,  from  i^priviaiii  to  be  with- 
out ail  rein  or  control ;  bold,  v.  Audacity. 

Strenuous  expresses  much  more  than  bold ;  boldness 
is  a  prominent  idea,  but  it  is  only  one  idea  which 
enters  into  the  signification  of  strenuoiisness  ;  it  com- 
bines likewise  fearlessness,  activity,  and  ardour.  An 
advocate  in  a  cause  may  be  strcriuous,  or  merely  bold  : 
in  the  former  case  he  emits  notliing  that  can  be  either 
said  or  done  in  favour  of  the  cause,  lie  is  always  on 
the  alert,  he  heeds  no  difficulties  or  danger ;  but  in  the 
latter  case  he  only  displays  his  spirit  in  the  undisguised 
declaration  of  his  sentiments.  Strenuous  supporters 
of  any  opinion  are  always  strongly  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  that  which  they  support,  and  warmly  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  its  importance;  'While  the 
good  weather  continued,  I  strolled  about  the  country, 
and  made  many  strenuous  attempts  to  run  away  from 
this  odious  giddiness.' — Beattie.  But  the  Ao/ii  sup- 
porter of  an  opinion  may  be  impelled  rather  with  the 
desire  of  showing  his  boldness  than  maintaining  liis 
point ; 

Fortune  befriends  the  bold. — Drydkn. 


ARMS,  WEAPONS. 

^rms,  from  the  Latin  anna,  is  now  properly  used 
for  instruments  of  offence,  and  never  otherwise  except 
by  a  poetick  license  of  arms  for  armour  ;  but  weapons, 
from  the  German  waffen,  may  be  used  either  for  an 
instrument  of  offence  or  defence.  We  say  fire  arms, 
but  not  fire  weapons ;  and  weapons  offensive  or  defen- 
sive, not  arms  offensive  or  defensive.  ..irms  likewise, 
agreeably  to  its  origin,  is  employed  for  whatever  is  in- 
tentionally made  as  an  instrument  of  offence ;  weapon, 
according  to  its  extended  and  indefinite  application,  is 
employed  for  whatever  may  be  accidentally  used  for 
this  purpose :  guns  and  swords  ire  always  arms; 

Louder,  and  yet  more  loud,  I  hear  th'  alarms 
Of  human  cries  distinct  and  clashing  arms. 

Dryden. 
Stones,  and  brickbats,  and  pitchforks,  may  be  occa- 
sionally weapons ; 

The  cry  of  Talbot  serves  me  for  a  sword  ; 
For  I  have  loaded  me  with  many  spoils, 
Using  no  other  weapon  than  his  name. 

Shaespeare. 


ARMY,  HOST. 

An  army  is  an  organized  body  of  armed  men ;  a 
host,  from  hostis  an  enemy,  is  properly  a  body  of 
hostile  men. 

An  army  is  a  limited  body ;  a  host  may  be  unlimited, 
and  is  therefore  generally  considered  a  very  large 
body. 

The  word  army  applies  only  to  that  which  has  been 
fonned  by  the  rules  of  art  for  purposes  of  war; 


No  more  applause  would  on  ambition  wait, 
And  laying  waste  the  world  be  counted  great ; 
But  one  goodnatured  act  more  praises  gain. 
Than  armies  overthrown  and  thousands  slain. 

Jenyns. 
Host  has  been  extended  in  its  application  not  only  to 
bodies,  whether  of  men  or  angels,  that  were  assembleil 
for  purposes  of  offence,  but  also  in  the  figurative  sense 
to  whatever  rises  up  to  assail : 

He  it  was  whose  guile, 
Stirr'd  up  with  envy  and  revenge,  deceiv'd 
The  mother  of  mankind,  what  time  his  pride 
Had  cast  him  out  of  lieav'n  with  all  his  host 
Of  rebel  angels. — Milton. 
Yet  true  it  is,  survey  we  life  around, 
Whole  hosts  of  ills  on  every  side  are  found. 

Jenyks 

BATTLE,  COMBAT,  ENGAGEMENT. 

Battle,  in  French  bataille,  comes  from  the  Latin 
batuo,  Hebrew  ri3J?  to  twist,  signifying  a  beatmg; 
combat,  from  the  French  combuttre,  i.  e.  com  or  cum 
together,  and  battrc  to  beat  or  fight,  signifies  literally 
a  battle  one  with  the  other  ;  engagement  signifies  tlie 
act  of  being  engaged  or  occupied  in  a  contest. 

*  Bmttlc  is  a  general  action  re()uiring  some  prepara- 
tion :  combat  is  only  particular,  and  sometimes  unex- 
pected. Thus  the  action  which  took  place  between 
the  Carthaginians  and  llie  Romans,  or  Ca;sar  and 
Pompey,  were  battles;  but  the  action  in  whicli  the 
Horatii  and  the  Curiatii,  decided  the  fate  of  Rome, 
as  also  many  of  the  actions  in  which  Hercules  was 
engaged,  were  combats.  The  battle  of  Almanza  was 
a  decisive  action  between  Philip  of  France  and  Charlea 
of  Austria,  in  their  contest  for  the  throne  of  Spain  , 
in  the  combat  between  Menelaus  and  Paris,  Homer 
very  artfully  describes  the  seasonable  interference  of 
Venus  to  save  her  favourite  from  destruction  ;  '  The 
most  curious  reason  of  all  (for  the  wager  of  battle)  is 
given  in  the  Mirror,  that  it  is  allowable  upon  warrant 
of  the  combat  between  David  tor  the  people  of  Israel 
of  the  one  party,  and  Goliath  lor  the  Philistines  of  the 
other  party.' — Blackstone. 

The  word  combat  has  more  relation  to  the  act  of 
fighting  than  that  of  battle,  which  is  used  with  more 
propriety  simply  to  denominate  the  action.  In  the  battle 
between  the  Romans  and  Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus, 
the  combat  was  obstinate  and  bloody ;  tlie  Romans 
seven  times  repulsed  the  enemy,  and  were  as  often  re- 
pulsed in  their  turn.  In  this  latter  sense  engagement 
and  combat  are  analogous,  but  the  former  has  aspecifick 
relation  to  the  agents  and  parties  engaged,  which  is 
not  implied  in  the  latter  term.  We  speak  of  a  person 
being  present  in  an  evgagement ;  wounded  in  an  en- 
gagement ;  or  having  fought  desperately  in  an  engage- 
ment: on  the  other  hand;  to  engage  in  a  combat  ■'lo 
challenge  to  single  combat :  combats  are  sometimes 
begun  by  the  accidental  meeting  of  avowed  oppo- 
nents ;  in  such  ensagements  nothing  is  thought  of  but 
the  gratification  of  revenge. 

Battles  are  fought  between  armies  only ;  they  are 
gained  or  lost :  combats  are  entered  into  between  in- 
dividuals, whether  of  the  brute  oi-  human  speci«s,  in 
which  they  seek  to  destroy  or  excel :  engagements  are 
confined  to  no  particular  member,  only  trrsuch  as  are 
engaged :  a  general  engagement  is  said  of  an  army 
when  the  whole  body  is  enn-u^crf ;  partial  engagements 
respect  only  such  as  are  fought  by  smalfparties  or 
companies  of  an  army.  History  is  mostly  occupied 
with  the  details  of  battles ; 

A  battle  bloody  fought. 
Where  darkness  and  surprise  made  conquest  cheap. 

Dryden. 
In  the  history  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  we  have  like- 
wise an  account  of  the  combats  between  men  and  wild 
beasts,  which  formed  their  principal  amusemrnt; 
This  brave  man  with  long  resistance, 
Held  the  comiat  doubtful. — RowE. 

It  is  reported  of  the  German  women,  that  whenevei 
tlieir  husbands  went  to  battle  they  used  lo  go  into  the 
thickest  of  the  combat  to  carry  them  provisions  or  dress 

•  Girnrd    "  Bn'aille,  combat." 
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their  wounds ;  and  tliat  somelimes  they  would  take 
part  in  Itie  en^avcment;  'Tlie  Emperor  of  Morocco 
cciiiiiiiaiidiMl  liis  principal  officers,  thai  ii'  he  died  during 
the  engagement,  tliey  should  conceal  his  death  from 
Uie  army.' — Addison.  The  word  combat  is  likewise 
sonietiines  taken  in  a  moral  application;  'The  rela- 
tion of  events  becomes  a  moral  lecture,  when  the 
combat  of  honour  is  rewarded  with  virtue.' — Hawkks- 

WORTU. 


CONFLICT,  COMBAT,  CONTEST. 

Conflict  in  Latin  conflictus,  participle  of  confligo 
compounded  of  con  and  fligo,  in  Greek  <p\iyia  ^mUc 
for  <p\iPu)  to  tlip  or  strike,  signifies  to  strike  against 
each  other.  This  term  is  allied  to  combat  and  conjiict 
in  the  sense  of  striving  lor  the  superiority  ;  but  they 
diner  boih  In  the  manner  and  spirit  of  the  action. 

A  conflict  has  more  of  violence  in  it  than  a  combat, 
and  a  combat  than  a  contest. 

A  covfiict  and  combat,  m  the  proper  sense,  are  always 
attended  with  .a  personal  attack  ;  contest  consists  mostly 
of  a  striving  for  some  connnon  object. 

A  conflict  is  mostly  sanguinary  and  desperate,  it 
arises  from  the  undisciplined  operations  of  the  bad  pas- 
sions, animosity,  and  brutal  rage;  it  seldom  ends  in 
any  thing  but  destruction:  a  combat  is  often  a  matter 
of  art  and  a  trial  of  skill ;  it  may  be  obstinate  and  last- 
ing, though  not  ari>ing  from  any  personal  resentment, 
and  mostly  terminates  with  the  triumph  of  one  party 
and  the  defeat  of  the  other :  a  contest  is  interested  and 
personal ;  it  may  often  give  rise  to  angry  and  even  ma- 
lignant sentiments,  but  is  not  necessarily  associated 
with  any  bad  passion  ;  it  ends  in  the  advancement  of 
one  to  the  injury  of  the  other. 

The  lion,  the  tiger,  and  other  beastsof  the  forest,  have 
dreadful  conflicts  whenever  they  meet;  which  seldom 
terminate  but  in  the  death  of  one  if  not  both  of  the 
antagonists;  it  would  be  well  if  the  use  of  the  word 
were  confined  to  the  irrational  part  of  the  creation  ;  but 
there  have  been  wars  and  party  broils  among  men, 
which  have  occasioned  conflicts  the  umst  horrible  and 
destructive  tliat  can  be  conceived ; 

It  is  my  father's  face. 
Whom  in  this  conflict,  I  unawares  have  kill'd. 
Shakspeare. 

That  combats  have  been  mere  trials  of  skill  is  evinced 
by  the  combats  in  the  ancient  games  of  theGreeks  and 
Romans,  as  also  in  the  justs  and  tournaments  of  later 
dale  ;  but  in  all  applications  of  the  term,  it  implies  a 
set  engagement  between  two  or  more  particular  indi- 
viduals ; 

Elsewhere  he  saw,  where  Troilus  defied 
Achilles,  an  unequal  co7n6a£  tiled.— Dkvden. 
Contests  are  as  various  as  the  pursuits  and  wishes  of 
men :  whatever  is  an  object  of  desire  for  two  parties 
becoines  the  ground  of  a  contest ;  anjbition,  interest, 
and  party-zeal  are  always  busy  in  furnishing  men  with 
objects  for  a  contest ;  on  the  same  ground,  the  atlain- 
nient  of  victory  in  a  battle,  or  of  any  subordinate 
point  during  an  engagement,  become  the  object  of  con- 
test;  '  VVlien  the  ships  grappled  together,  and  the  con- 
test became  more  steady  and  furious,  the  example  of 
the  King  and  so  many  gallant  nobles,  who  accompa- 
nied him,  animated  to  such  a  degree  the  seamen  and 
soldiijrs,  that  they  maintained  every  where  a  superi- 
ority.'— Hume. 

In  a  figurative  sense  these  terms  are  applied  to  the 
movements  of  the  mind,  the  elements  or  whatever 
seems  to  oppose  itself  to  another  Ihing,  in  which  sense 
they  preserve  the  same  analogy  :  violent  passions  have 
their  conflicts:  ordinary  desires  their  combats;  mo- 
lives  lhu\r  contests  :  it  is  the  poet's  pari  to  describe  the 
conflicts  between  pride  and  passion,  rage  and  despair, 
in  the  brea^t  of  the  disappointed  lover  ;  '  Happy  is  the 
man  who  in  the  i^oii^ict  of  de.«ire  between  God  and  the 
world,  can  oppose  not  only  argument  to  argument  but 
pleasure  to  pleasure.' — Blair.  Reason  will  seldom 
;ome  off  victorious  in  its  combat  with  ambition,  ava- 
rice, a  love  of  pleasure,  or  any  predominant  desire, 
unless  aided  by  religion  ;  '  The  noble  combat  that,  'twi.\t 
oy  and  sorrow,  was  fought  in  Paulina!  She  had  one 
eye  declined  for  llie  loss  of  her  husband,  another  ele- 
vated that  the  oracle  was  t'ulfilled.'— Siiakspeare. 
Where  there  is  a  contest  between  the  desire  of  Ibllow- 


ing  one's  will  and  a  sense  of  propriety,  the  voice  of  a 
prud(Mit  friend  may  he  heard  and  heeded  ;  '  Soon  after- 
ward the  death  of  the  king  furnished  a  general  subject 
for  poetical  contest.' — Johnson. 


TO  CONFRONT,  FACE. 
Confront,  from  the  Latin  frons  a  forehead,  implies 
to  set /ace  lo  face;  and  face,  from  the  noun /ace,  signi- 
fies to  set  the /ace  towards  any  object.  The  former  of 
these  terms  is  always  employed  lor  two  or  more  persons 
with  regard  to  each  other  ;  the  latter  for  a  single  indi- 
vidual with  regard  to  objects  in  general. 

Witnesses  are  cu7(/ron<crf  ,  a  person  faces  danger,  or 
faces  an  enemy  .  when  people  give  ciuitrary  evidence 
it  is  sometimes  necessary,  in  extra-judicial  matters,  to 
confront  theui,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  truth; 
Whereto  serves  mercy. 
But  to  confront  the  visage  of  offence  1 

Shaespearb. 
The  best  test  which  a  man  can  give  of  his  courage,  is 
to  evince  his  readiness  (or  facing  his  enemy  whenever 
the  occasion  requires ; 

The  rev'rend  cliarioteer  directs  the  course. 
And  sliains  his  aged  arm  to  lash  the  liorse: 
Hector  they /ace  ,■  unknowing  how  lo  fear, 
Fierce  he  drove  on. — Pope. 

TO  BEAT,  STRIKE,  HIT. 

Beat,  in  French  battre,  Latin  baltuo,  comes  from  the 
Hebrew  AflAat  to  beat ;  Strike,  in  Sa.xon  strican,  Da- 
nish Strieker,  &c.  from  the  Latin  strictum,  ])articiple 
Of  stringo  to  brush  or  sweep  along,  signifies  literally  to 
pass  one  thing  along  the  surface  of  another;  hit,  in 
Latin  ictus,  participle  of  ico,  comes  from  the  Hebrew 
?iecat  to  strike. 

To  beat  islo  redouble  blows;  to  strike  is  to  give  one 
single  blow;  but  the  bare  touching  in  consequence  of 
an  etfort  constitutes  hitting.  We  never  beat  but  with 
design,  nor  hit  without  an  aim,  but  we  may  strike  by 
accident.  It  is  the  part  of  the  strong  to  beat ;  of  the 
most  vehement  to  strike;  of  the  most  sure  sighted  to 
hit. 

Notwithstanding  the  declamations  of  philosophers  as 
they  are  pleased  to  style  themselves,  the  practice  of 
beating  cannot  altogether  be  discarded  from  the  mili- 
tary or  scholaslick  discipline.  The  master  who  strikes 
his  pupil  hastily  is  ofiener  impelled  by  the  forte  of  pas- 
sion than  of  conviction.  Hitting  is  the  object  and  de- 
light of  the  marksman  ;  it  is  the  utmost  exertion  of  his 
skill  lo  hit  the  exact  point  at  which  he  aims.  In  an  e-x- 
tended  application  of  these  terms,  beating  is,  for  the 
most  part,  an  act  of  p.ission,  either  from  anger  or  sor- 
row; 

Young  Sylvia  beats  her  breast,  and  cries  aloud 

For  succour  from  the  clownish  neighbourhood, 

Dryden. 
Striking  is  an  act  of  decision,  as  to  strike  a  blow ; 
Send  thy  arrows  forth, 

Strike,  strike  these  tyrants  and  avenge  my  tears. 
Cumberland. 
Hitting  Is  an  act  of  design,  as  to  hit  a  mark ;  '  No  man 
is  thought  to  become  vicious  by  sacrificing  the  life  of 
an  animal  to  the  pleasure  of  Ai»irt^  a  mark.  Itis  how- 
evercertain  that  by  this  act  more  happiness  is  destroyed 
than  produced.' — Hawkesworth. 

Blow  probably  derives  the  meaning  in  which  it  is 
here  taken  from  the  action  of  the  wind,  which  it  re- 
sembles when  it  is  violent;  stroke,  from  the  word 
strike,  denotes  the  act  of  striking. 

Blow  is  used  abstractedly  todenote  the  effect  of  vio- 
lence ;  stroke  is  employed  relatively  to  the  piMson  pro- 
ducing that  effect  A  blow  may  be  received  by  the 
carelessness  of  the  receiver,  or  by  a  pure  accident ; 
'  The  advance  of  the  human  mind  towards  any  object 
of  laudable  pursuit  may  be  compared  to  the  progress 
of  a  body  driven  by  a  blow.' — Johnson.  Strokes  are 
dealt  out  according  to  the  design  of  the  giver  ;  •  Pene- 
trated lo  the  heart  with  the  recollection  of  his  beha- 
viour, and  the  unmerited  pardon  he  had  met  with, 
Thrasyppns  was  proceeding  to  execute  veneeance  on 
himself,  by  rushing  on  his  sword,  when  Pisistratua 
again  interposed,  and  seizing  bis  hand,  stopped  the 
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stroke.' — Ccjmberland.  Children  are  always  in  the 
way  of  gelling  blows  in  the  course  of  their  play  ;  and 
of  receiving  slrukcn  by  way  of  chastisement. 

A  blow  may  be  given  witli  the  hand,  or  with  any  flat 
substance  ;  a  stroke  is  rather  a  long  drawn  blow  yiven 
Willi  a  long  iristrutnent,  like  a  stick.  Blows  may  be 
given  with  the  flat  part  of  a  sword,  and  strokes  with  a 
stick. 

Blow  IS  seldom  used  but  in  the  proper  sense;  stroke 
sometimes  tiguratively,as  a  stroke  of  death,  or  a  stroke 
of  fortune:  'This  declaration  was  a  stroke  which 
Evander  had  neither  skill  to  elude,  nor  force  to  resist.' 

— HaWKKS  WORTH. 


TO  BEAT,  DEFEAT,  OVERPOWER,  ROUT, 

OVERTHROW. 
Beat  is  here  figuratively  employed  in  the  sense  of  the 
forni'vr  section ;  defeat,  from  the  French  defaire,  im- 
plies to  undo;  overpower,  to  have  the  power  over  any 
one  ;  rout,  from  the  French  mettre  ev  ilervute  is  to  turn 
from  one's  route,  and  overthrow  to  throw  over  or  up- 
side down. 

Beat  respects  personal  contests  between  individuals 
or  parties  ;  defeat,  rout,  onerpower,  and  overthrow,  are 
employed  mostly  for  contests  between  numhers.  A 
general  is  beaten  in  important  engagements  :  he  is  de- 
feated and  may  be  routed  in  partial  attacks;  he  is  over- 
powered by  numbers,  and  overthrown  in  set  engage- 
ments. The  English  pride  themselves  on  beating  Iheir 
enemies  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea,  whenever  tliey  come 
to  fairengagenients,  but  the  English  are  sometimes  de- 
feated when  they  make  too  desperate  attempts,  and 
sometimes  they  are  in  danger  of  hiih\g  overpowered  : 
they  have  scarcely  ever  been  routed  or  overthrown. 

To  beat  is  an  indefinite  term  expressive  of  no  parti- 
cular degree:  the  being  beaten  maybe  attended  wiih 
greater  or  less  damage.  To  be  defeated  is  a  specihck 
disadvantage,  it  is  a  failure  in  a  paiticular  object  of 
more  or  less  importance.  To  be  ovtTpowercd\i<:  a  posi 
live  loss;  it  is  a  loss  of  the  power  of  ading  wliicli  may 
be  of  longer  or  shorter  duration  :  to  \n'.rouled  is  a  tem- 
porary disadvantage;  a.  rout  alters  the  i-o«(c  or  course 
of  proceeding,  but  does  not  disable :  to  be  overthrown  is 
the  grealest  of  all  n)ischie!'s,  and  is  applicable  only  to 
great  armies  and  great  concerns,  an  overthrow  com- 
monly decides  the  contest ; 

Beat  is  a  term  which  reflects  more  or  less  dishonour 
on  the  general  or  the  army  or  on  both  ; 

Turnus,  I  know  you  think  me  not  your  friend. 
Nor  will  I  nnich  with  your  belief  contend  ; 
I  beg  your  greatness  not  to  give  the  law 
In  other  realms,  but  beaten  to  withdraw. 

Dryden. 
Defeat  is  an  indifferent  term;  the  best  generals  may 
sometimes  be  defeated  by  circumstances  which  are 
above  Iniman  control;  'Satan  fiecpienily  confesses  the 
omnipotence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  that  being  Ihe  per- 
fection he  was  forced  to  allow  him,  and  the  only  con- 
sideration whicii  could  support  his  pride  under  the 
shame  of  his  defeat.'' — Addison.  Overpowering  is 
coupled  with  no  particular  honour  to  the  winner,  nor 
disgrace  to  the  loser;  snperiour  power  is  oftener  the 
result  of  good  fortune  than  of  skill.  The  bravest  and 
finest  troops  may  hp  overpowered  in  cases  which  exceed 
human  power  ;  '  The  veterans  wliodel'ended  the  walls, 
were  soon  overpowered  by  numbers.' — Robertson. 
A  rout  is  always  disgraceful,  particularly  to  the  army  ; 
it  always  arises  from  want  of  firinne.ss  ;  'The  rout  (at 
the  battle  of  Pavia)  now  became  miiversal,  and  resist- 
ance ceased  in  almost  every  part  but  where  the  king 
was  in  person.' — Robertson.  An  overthrow  is  fatal 
rather  than  dishonourable ;  it  excites  pity  rather  than 
contempt ;  '  Milton's  subject  is  n  bellion  against  the  Su- 
preme Being;  raised  by  the  highest  order  of  created 
beings;  the  overthrow  of  their  iiost  is  the  punishment 
of  tlieir  crime.' — Johnson. 


TO  DEFEAT,   FOIL,  DISAPPCINT, 

FRUSTRATE. 

To  defeat  has  the  same  meaning  as  given  under  the 
article  To  beat ;  foil  may  probably  come  from  fail, 
and  the  Latin  folio  to  deceive,  signifying  to  make  to 
fail;  frustrate,  in  Latin  frustratus,  from  frustra  in 
vain,  signifies  to  make  vain;  disappoint,  from  the  pri- 


vative dis  and  the  verb  appoint,  signifies  literally  to  do 
a«  ay  what  has  been  aiipolnted. 

Drfrut  and  foil  are  both  applied  to  matters  of  enter- 
prise ;  but  that  may  be  defeated  wl'.ich  is  only  planned, 
and  that  is  foiled  which  is  in  the  act  of  being  executed. 
What  is  rejected  is  defeated :  what  is  aimed  at  or  pur- 
posed is  frustrated  :  what  is  calculated  on  is  disap- 
pointed. The  best  concerted  schemes  may  sometimes 
be  easily  difeated  :  where  art  is  employed  against  sim- 
plicity the  latter  may  be  easily  foiled :  when  we  aim 
at  what  is  above  our  reach,  we  must  be  frustrated  in 
our  endeavours:  when  our  exjiectations  are  extrava- 
gant, it  seems  to  follow  of  course,  that  they  will  be 
disappointed. 

Design  or  accident  may  tend  to  defeat,  design  only  to 
foil,  accident  only  to  frustrate  or  disappoint  The  su- 
I'eriour  foice  of  the  enemy,  or  a  combination  of  unto- 
ward events  which  are  above  the  contiol  of  the  com- 
mander, will  serve  to  defeat  the  best  concerted  plans  of 
the  best  generals;  'The  very  purposes  of  wantonnesa 
are  df/enjc(/ by  a  carriage  wnicli  has  so  much  boldness.* 
— Steele.  Men  of  upright  minds  can  seldom /oi/'  the 
deep  laid  schemes  of  knaves;  'The  devil  haunts  IliOee 
most  where  he  hath  greatest  hopes  of  success;  and  "S 
too  eai;er  and  intent  upon  mischief  to  employ  his  time 
and  temptations  where  he  hath  been  so  otleii  foiled.' — 
Tii.lotson.  When  we  see  that  the  perveisiiy  of  men 
is  liable  to  frustrate  the  kind  inleiitions  of  ntheis  in 
their  behalf,  it  is  wiser  to  leave  them  to  their  Hilly; 
Let  all  the  Tuscans,  all  ih'  Arcadians  join. 
Nor  these  nor  those  shaW  frustrate  my  design. 
Dryden. 
The  cross  accidents  of  human  life  are  a  fruitful  souico 
of  disappointments  to  those  who  siifltr  themse  ves  tf 
he  affecieil  by  thein  ;  'It  seems  rational  to  hope  that 
minds  qualified  lirir  great  atlainments  should  first  en 
(Icavonr  ihiir  ov^::  benefit.  But  this  expectaiion,  how 
ever  phuisihle,  has  been  very  frequently  disappointed. 
— Johnson. 


TO  BAFFLE,  DEFEAT,  DISCONCERT, 
CONFOUND. 

Baffle,  in  French  baffler,  from  hnffle  an  ox,  signifies 
to  lead  by  the  nose  as  an  ox,  that  is,  to  amuse  or  disap 
point;  defeat,  in  French  difaU,  participle  ttt' defuire,ia 
compounded  of  the  privative  dc  a\id  faire  'o  do,  signi- 
fying to  undo  ;  disconcert  is  compounded  of  the  priv.a- 
tive  dis  and  concert,  signifying  to  throw  out  ol'concert 
or  hiirmony,  to  put  into  disorder;  confounil,  in  French 
confoiidre,  is  compounded  i>{  con  and  fo7i.dre  to  melt  or 
mix  together  in  ceneral  disorder. 

When  applied  to  the  derangement  of  the  mind  or  ra- 
tional faculli.  s,  b.iffle  and  defeat  respect  the  powers  of 
argument,  disconcirt  and  confound  the  thoughts  and 
feelings:  baffle  expresses  less  than  defeat:  disconcert 
less  than  confound;  a  person  is  bafflid  in  argument 
who  is  for  the  lime  discomposed  and  silenci;d  by  the  su- 
peiionr  address  of  liisoppiment:  he  is  drfenled  in  argu- 
ment if  his  opponent  has  altogether  the  advantage  of 
him  in  sirer-gth  of  reasoning  and  jusi  :rssof  srniiment: 
a  person  is  disconcertedwhn  loses  his  preffci,c:e  o'  mind 
for  a  moment,  or  has  his  feelings  any  way  discom- 
posed ;  he  is  confounded  when  the  powers  of  tl^iught 
and  consciousness  become  torpid  or  vanish. 

A  superiour  command  of  language  or  a  particular 
degree  of  etTionlery  will  frequenily  enable  one  peison 
to  baffle  anoiher  who  is  advocating  the  cause  of  truth  ; 
'  When  the  mind  has  brought  itself  lo  close  thinking,  it 
may  go  on  roundly.  Every  abstruse  problem,  eveiy 
intricate  question  will  not  /lo^c,  disconiage,  or  break 
it.'— Locke.  Ignorance  of  the  subject,  or  a  want  of 
ability,  may  occasion  a  man  to  be  defeated  by  his  ad- 
versary, even  when  he  is  supporting  a  good  cause; 
'He  that  could  withstand  conscience  is  frishted  at  in- 
famy, and  shame  prevails  when  reason  is  defeated.' — 
Johnson.  Assurance  is  requisite  to  prevent  any  one 
from  being  disconcerted  whois  suddenly  detected  in  any 
disgraceful  proceeding  ;  'She  looked  in  the  glass  while 
she  was  speaking  to  me,  and  without  any  confusion 
adjusted  her  tucker:  she  seemed  rather  pleased  than 
disconcerted  at  being  regarded  with  earnestness.' — 
H.\WKKswoRTH.  Hardened  effrontery  sometimes  keeps 
the  daring  villain  from  being  confounded  by  any  events, 
however  awful;  'I  could  not  help  inquiring  of  the 
clerks  if  they  knew  this  lady,  and  was  greativ 
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fannied  when  they  told  me  with  an  air  of  secrecy  that 
she  was  my  cousin's  mistress.' — IIawkesworth. 

VVlien  applied  to  the  derangement  of  plans,  haffie 
expresses  less  than  defeat;  defeat  less  than  confound  ; 
and  disconcert  less  than  all.  Obstmacy,  perseveriHice, 
skill,  or  art,  haffles ;  force  or  violence  defeats ;  awkward 
circumstances  disconcert ;  the  visitation  of  God  co/.- 
founUs.  When  wicked  men  strive  to  ohtain  their  ends, 
it  is  a  happy  thing  when  their  adversaries  liave  suffi- 
cient skill  and  address  to  baffle  all  their  arts,  and  sulii- 
cient  power  to  defeat  all  their  projects; 

Now  shepherds  !   To  your  helpless  charge  be  kind, 

BafHe  the  raging  year,  and  fill  their  pens 

With  food  at  will. — Thomson. 
'  He  finds  himself  naturally  to  dread  a  superiour  Being, 
that  can  defeat  all  his  designs  and  disappoint  all  his 
hopes.' — TiLLOTSON.  Sometimes  when  our  best  endea- 
vours fail  in  our  own  behalf,  the  devices  of  men  are 
confounded  by  the  interposition  of  heaven; 

So  spake  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  Satan  stood 
A  wiiile  as  mute,  confounded  what  to  say. 

Milton. 
It  frequently  happens  even  in  the  common  transactions 
of  life  that  the  best  schemes  are  disconcerted  by  the  tri- 
vial casualties  of  wind  and  weather ;  'The  King  (Wil- 
liam) informed  of  these  dangerous  discontents  hastened 
over  to  England  ;  and  by  his  presence,  and  the  vigorous 
measures  which  he  pursued,  disconcerted  all  the 
schemes  of  the  conspirators.' — Hume.  The  obstinacy 
of  a  disorder  may  baffle  the  skill  of  the  physician  ;  the 
imprudence  of  the  palient  may  defeat  the  object  of  his 
prescriptions:  the  unexpected  arrival  of  a  superiour 
may  disconcert  the  unauthorized  planof  those  who  are 
eubordiiiate:  the  miraculous  destruction  of  his  army 
tonfounded  the  project  of  the  King  of  Assyria. 


TO  coNaurni,  vANaursH,  subdue, 

OVEPCOME,    SUUMOUNT. 

Conquer,  in  French  ccniquerir,  Latin  conquiro,  corn- 
sounded  of  C071  and  quaro,  signifies  to  seek  or  try  to 
{ain  an  object;  vanquish,  in  French  vaincre,  Latin 
oinco,  Greek  (per  melalhesin)  viKiita,  comes  from  the 
Hebrew  nXJ  W  destroy;  subdue,  from  the  Latin 
tuido,  signities  to  give  or  put  under;  ouercomc,  com- 
pounded of  over  and  come,  signifies  to  come  over  or  get 
the  mastery  over  one  :  surmount,  in  French  surmonter, 
eompounded  ofsur  over  and  monter  to  mount, signifies 
to  rise  above  any  one. 

Persons  or  things  are  conquered  or  subdued :  per.«ons 
only  are  vanquished.  An  enemy  or  a  country  is  con- 
quered; a.  (oe  is  vanquished ;  people  aie  subdued. 

We  conquer  an  enemy  or  a  country  by  whatever 
means  we  gain  the  mastery  over  him  or  it.  The  idea 
of  something  gained  is  most  predominant :  '  He  (Ethel- 
wolf)  began  his  reign  with  making  a  partition  of  his 
dominions,  and  delivering  over  to  his  eldest  son  Athel- 
stan,  the  new  conquered  provinces  of  E.-isex,  Kent,  and 
Sussex.' — Hume.  We  vanquish  him,  when  by  force 
we  make  him  yield  ;  '  A  few  troops  of  the  vanquished, 
had  still  the  courage  to  turn  upon  their  pursuers.'— 
Hume.  We  subdue  him  by  whatever  means  we  check 
in  hi^)  the  spirit  of  resistance ;  'The  Danes,  surprised 
to  see  an  army  of  English,  whom  they  considered  as 
totally  subdued,  and  still  more  astonished  to  hear  tliat 
Alfred  was  at  their  head,  made  but  a  faint  resistance.'— 
Hume.  A  Christian  tries  to  conquer  his  enemies  by 
kindness  and  generosity ;  a  waniour  tries  to  vanquish 
them  in  the  field;  a  prudent  monarch  tries  In  subdue 
his  rebellious  subjects  by  a  due  mixture  of  clemency 
and  rigour. 

One  m?.y  be  vanquished  in  a  single  battle ;  one  is 
subdued  only  by  the  most  violent  and  persevering  mea- 
Bures.  William  the  i  irst  conquered  England  by  van- 
quishing  his  rival  Harold  ;  after  which  he  completely 
subdtitd  the  English. 

Alexander  having  vanquished  all  the  enemies  that 
opposed  him,  and  subdued  all  the  nations  with  whom 
he  waned,  fancied  ih;.:  he  had  conquered  the  whole 
world,  and  is  said  to  have  wept  at  the  idea  that  there 
were  no  more  worlds  to  conquer. 

In  an  extended  and  moral  aiiplication  these  terms  are 
nearly  allied  to  overcome  and  surmount.  That  is  con- 
quered and  subdued  which  is  in  the  mind  ;  that  is  over- 
r,onie  and   surmounted  which    is  either  internal  or 


external.  We  conquer  and  overcome  wliat  makes  no 
great  resistance;  wesubdacand  surmount  whalisvio 
lent  and  strong  in  its  opposition  ;  dislikes,  attachments, 
and  feelings  in  general,  either  for  or  against,  are  con- 
quered :  unruly  and  tumultuous  passions  are  to  be 
subdued  ;  a  man  conquers  himself; 

Real  glory 
Springs  from  the  silent  conquest  of  ourselves. 
Thomson. 
He  subdues  his  spirit  or  his  passions;  'Socrates  and 
Marcus  Aurelius  are  instances  of  men,  who,  by  the 
strength  of  philosophy  having  subdued  their  passions, 
are  celebrated  for  good  husbands.' — Si'Eitator. 

One  conquers  by  ordinary  means  and  elibrts;  one 
subdues  by  extraordinary  means.  Antipathies  when 
cherished  in  early  life  are  not  easily  conquered  in  riper 
years :  nothing  but  a  prevailing  sense  of  religion,  and  a 
perpetual  fear  of  God,  can  ever  subdue  the  rebellious 
wills  and  propensities. 

It  requires  for  the  most  part  determination  and  force 
lo  overcome;  patience  and  perseverance  to  surmount. 
Prejudices  and  prepossessions  are  overcome;  obstacles 
ami  difficulties  are  surmounted;  'Actuated  by  some 
high  passion,  a  man  conceives  gre.it  designs,  and  sur- 
mounts all  difficulties  in  the  execution.' — Blair.  It  too 
frequently  happens  that  those  who  are  eager  to  over- 
come their  prejudices,  in  order  to  dispose  themselves  for 
the  reception  of  new  opinions,  fall  into  greater  errours 
than  those  they  have  abandoned.  Nothing  truly  great 
has  ever  been  efiecled  where  great  difficulties  have  not 
been  encountered  :  it  is  the  characteristick  of  genius  to 
surmount  every  difficulty :  Alexander  conceived  that  lie 
could  overcome  nature  herself,  and  Hannibal  succeeded 
in  this  very  point:  there  were  scarcely  any  obstacles 
which  she  opposed  to  him  that  he  did  not  surmount  by 
prowess  and  perseverance. 

Whoever  aims  at  Christian  perfection  must  strive 
with  God's  assistance  to  conquer  avarice,  pride,  and 
every  inordinate  propell^ity;  to  s«i(/«fi  wrath,  anger, 
lust,  and  every  carnal  appetite  ;  to  overcome  tempta- 
tions, and  to  surmount  trials  and  impediments  which 
obstruct  his  course. 

To  conquer  and  overcome  may  sometimes  be  indif- 
ferently applied  to  the  same  objects  ;  but  the  former 
has  always  a  reference  to  the  thins  gained,  the  latter 
to  the  resistance  which  is  opposed,  hence  we  talk  of 
conquering  a  prejudice  as  far  as  we  bring  it  under  the 
power  of  the  uiulerstanding  ;  we  overcome  it  as  far  as 
we  successfully  oppose  its  inffuence:  this  illustration 
will  serve  to  show  the  propriety  of  using  these  word3 
distinctly  in  other  cases  wliere  they  cannot  be  u.sed  in 
dilfeiently  ; 

Equal  success  hath  set  these  champions  high. 

And  both  resolv'd  to  cu«(/hc?- or  lo  die.^WAi.Lt:R. 

The  palient  mind  by  yielding  overcomes. — Philips. 

To  vanquish  in  the  moral  application  bears  tlie 
same  meaning  as  in  the  proper  application,  signifying 
to  overcome  in  a  struggle  or  combat ;  thus  a  person 
may  be  said  to  he  vanquished  by  any  rulini;  passion 
which  gets  the  better  of  his  con.science  ;  '  There  are 
two  parts  in  our  nature.  The  inferiour  part  is  gene 
rally  much  stronger,  and  has  always  the  start  of  rea- 
son ;  which,  if  it  were  not  aided  by  religion,  would 
almost  universally  be  vanquished.' — Berkeley. 

TO  OVERBEAR,  BEAR  DOWN,  OVERPOWER, 
OVERWHELM,  SUBDUE. 

To  overbear  is  to  bear  one's  self  over  another,  that 
is,  to  make  another  bear  one's  weight ; 

Crowding  on  the  last  the  first  impel; 

Till  overborne  with  weight  the  Cyprians  fell. 

Drydkn. 
To  bear  doisn  is  literally  to  bring  down  by  bearing 
upon;  '  The  residue  were  so  disordered  as  they  could 
not  conveniently  fight  or  fly,  and  not  only  jiistled  and 
bore  down  one  another,  but  in  their  confused  tumbling 
back,  brake  a  part  of  the  avant-guard.'— H\v ward. 
To  overpower  is  to  get  the  power  over  an  object ; 
'After  the!  death  of  Crassiis,  Poinpey  found  himself 
outwitted  by  Ca?sar ;  he  broke  with  him,  overpowered 
him  in  the  senate,  and  taused  many  unjust  decrees  to 
pass  against  him.' — Drydkn.  To  overwhelm,  from 
whelm  or  wheel,  signifies  to  turn  one  quite  round  as 
well  as  over. 
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What  age  is  this,  where  honest  men, 

Plac'd  at  the  helm, 
A  sea  of  some  Ibul  mouth  or  pen 
Sliali  uvertofiebu.—  ^l)tlsoti. 
To  subdue  (v.  To  conquer)  is  Uterally  to  bring  or  put 
uiiderneatli ; 

Nothiiii;  could  have  subdued  nature 

To  such  alowuess,  but  liis  unkind  daughters. 

Shakspkark. 
A  man  overbears  by  carrying  himself  higher  than 
others,  and  putting  to  silence  ttiose  vvlio  might  claim 
an  equality  with  liim ;  ?in  overbearing  demeanour  is 
most  conspicuous  in  narrow  circles  where  an  indivi- 
dual, from  certain  casual  advantages,  ati'ects  a  superi- 
ority over  the  members  of  the  same  community.  To 
bear  down  is  an  act  of  greater  violence :  one  bears 
down  opposition  ;  it  is  properly  tlie  opposing  force  to 
force,  until  one  side  yields  :  there  may  be  occasions  in 
which  bearing  down  is  fully  justifiable  and  laudable. 
Mr.  Pitt  was  often  compelled  to  Afar  dowti  a  factious 
party  whicli  threatened  to  overturn  the  government. 
Overpower,  as  the  term  implies,  belongs  to  the  e.xercife 
of  power  wliich  may  be  either  physical  or  moral :  one 
may  be  overpowered  by  anotiier,  who  in  a  struggle  gets 
]iim  into  Ins  power  ;  or  one  may  be  overpowered  in  an 
argument,  when  the  argument  of  one's  antagonist  is 
such  as  to  bring  one  to  silence.  One  is  overborne  or 
borne  down  by  the  exertion  of  individuals;  one  is 
overpowered  by  the  active  efforts  of  individuals,  or  by 
the  force  of  circumstances;  one  is  overwhelmed  by 
circumstances  or  things  only  :  one  is  overborne  by  an- 
other of  superiour  inrtuence;  one  is  borne  down  by  the 
force  of  his  attack  ;  one  is  overpowered  by  numbers, 
by  entreaties,  by  looks,  and  the  like  ;  one  is  over- 
tcheliiied  by  the  torrent  of  words,  or  the  impetuosity  of 
the  attack.  In  the  moral  or  extended  application  over- 
bear sind  bear  down  both  imply  force  or  violence,  but 
the  latter  even  more  than  the  former.  One  passion 
may  be  said  to  overbear  another,  or  to  overhear  reason  ; 
'  The  duty  of  fear,  like  that  of  other  passions,  is  not  to 
overbear  reason,  but  to  assist  it.' — Johnso.n.  Wliat- 
ever  bears  down  carries  all  before  it ; 

Contention  like  a  liorse 
Full  of  high  feeding,  madly  halh  broken  loose, 
And  bears  down  all  bel'ore  him. — Shakspkare. 
Overpower  and  overwhelm  denote  a  partial  superi- 
ority ;  subdue  denotes  that  which  is  permanent  and 
positive  :  we  may  overpower  or  overwhelm  for  a  time, 
or  to  a  certain  degree ;  but  to  subdue  is  to  get  an  entire 
and  lasting  superiority.  Overpower  and  overwhelm 
are  said  of  what  passes  between  persons  nearly  on  a 
level ;  but  subdue  is  said  of  those  who  are,  or  may  be, 
reduced  to  a  low  state  of  inferiority  :  individuals  or 
armies  are  overpowered  or  overwhelmed ;  individuals 
or  nations  are  subdued:  we  may  be  overpowered  in 
one  engagement,  and  overpower  onr  opponent  in  an- 
other ;  we  may  be  overwhelmed  by  tlie  suddenness  and 
impetuosity  of  the  attack,  yet  we  may  recover  our- 
selves so  as  to  renew  the  attack  ;  but  when  wc  are 
subdued  all  power  of  resistance  is  gone. 

To  overpower,  overwhelm,  and  subdue,  are  applied 
eitlier  to  the  moral  feelings  or  to  the  external  relations 
of  things;  but  the  two  former  are  the  eflEcts  of  exter- 
nal circumstances  ;  the  latter  follows  from  tlie  e.vercise 
ot  tiie  reasoning  powers:  the  tender  feelings  are  over- 
powered, or  the  senses  may  be  overpowered ;  '  All 
colours  that  are  more  luminous  (than  green)  over- 
poier  and  dissipate  the  ammal  spirits  wliich  are  em- 
ployed in  sight.' — Addison.  The  mind  is  overwhelmed 
with  shame,  horrour,  and  other  painful  feelings ;  '  How 
trifling  an  apprehension  is  the  shame  of  being  lauglied 
at  by  fools,  when  compared  with  that  everlasting 
shame  and  astonishment  which  shall  overwhelm  the 
Biiiner  when  he  shall  appear  before  the  tribunal  of 
Christ.'— RooERs. 

Such  implements  of  mischief  as  shall  dash 
To  pieces,  and  overwhelm  whatever  stands 
Adverse. — Milton. 
The  unruly  passions  are  subdued  by  the  force  of  reli- 
gious contemplation,  or  the  fortitude  is  subdued  by 
pain ; 

For  what  avails 
Valour  or  strength,  though  matchless,  quell'd  with 

pain. 
Which  all  subdues  ? — Milton. 

10 


A  person  may  be  so  overpowered,  on  sreir.g  a  dying 
friend,  as  to  be  unable  to  speak ;  iie  may  be  so  over- 
whelmed with  grief,  upon  the  death  of  a  near  and  dear 
relative,  as  to  be  unable  to  attend  to  his  ordinary  avo- 
cations; the  angry  passions  have  been  so  complendy 
subdued  by  the  influence  of  religion  on  the  heart,  that 
instances  have  been  known  of  the  most  irascible 
tempers  being  converted  into  the  most  mild  and  for- 
bearing. 

TO  SUBJECT,  SUBJUGATE,  SUBDUE. 

Subdue,  V.  To  conquer. 

To  subject,  signifying  to  make  subject,  is  here  the 
generick  term  :  to  subjugate,  from  jugum  a  yoke,  sig- 
nifying to  bring  under  a  yoke:  and  subdue,  signifying 
as  in  the  preceding  article  to  bring  under,  are  speciflck 
terms.  We  may  subject  either  individuals  or  nations ; 
but  we  subjugate  only  nations.  We  subject  ourselves 
to  reproof,  to  inconvenience,  or  to  the  influence  of  our 
passions ; 

Think  not,  young  warriours,  your  diminish'd  name 
Shall  lose  of  lustre,  by  subjecting  rage 
To  the  cool  dictates  of  experienced  age. — Dryden. 
Where  there  is  no  awe,  there  will  be  no  subjection. 

•  South. 
One  naXXon  subjugates  another;  subjugate  and  s2<6dae 
are  both  employed  with  regard  to  nations  that  are  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  the  conqueror  :  but  subjugate  ex 
presses  even  more  than  subdue,  for  it  implies  lo  bring 
into  a  slate  of  permanent  submission ;  whereas  to 
subdue  may  be  only  a  nominal  and  temporary  subjec- 
tion. Caesar  subjugated  the  Gauls,  for  he  made  them 
subjects  to  the  Roman  empire  ; 

O  fav'rite  virgin,  that  hast  warm'd  the  breast 

Whose  sov'reign  dictates  subjugate  tlie  east. 

Prior. 
Alexander  subdued  the  Indian  nations,  who  revolted 
after  his  departure; 

Thy  son  (nor  is  th'  appointed  season  far,) 

In  Italy  shall  wage  successful  war. 

Till,  after  every  foe  subdu'd,  the  sun 

Thrice  through  the  signs  his  annual  race  shall  run. 

Dryden. 


INVINCIBLE,    UNCONQUERABLE,    INSUPER- 
ABLE, INSURMOUNTABLE. 

Invincible  signifies  not  to  be  vanquished  [v.  To  con- 
quer) :  unconquerable,  not  to  be  conquered  :  insuper- 
able, not  to  be  overcome:  insurmountable,  not  to  be 
surmounted.  Persons  or  things  are  in  the  strict  sense 
invincible  which  can  withstand  all  force,  but  as  in 
this  sense  nothing  created  can  be  termed  invincible, 
the  term  is  employed  to  express  strongly  whatever  can 
withstand  human  force  in  general:  on  this  ground  the 
Spaniards  termed  their  Armada  invincible  ;  '  The 
Americans  beheved  at  first,  that  while  cherished  by 
the  parental  beams  of  the  sun,  the  Spaniards  were 
invincible.' — Robertson.  The  qualities  of  the  mind 
are  termed  unconquerable  when  they  are  not  to  be 
gained  over  or  brought  under  the  control  of  one's  own 
reason,  or  the  judgement  of  another :  lience  obstinacy 
is  with  propriety  denominated  unconquerable  which 
will  yield  to  no  foreign  influence;  ''I'he  mind  of  an 
ungrateful  person  is  tinconqucrable  by  that  which  con- 
quers all  things  else,  even  by  love  itself.' — South.  The 
particular  disposition  of  the  mind  or  turn  of  thinking 
is  termed  insuperable,  inasmuch  as  it  baffles  our  re.so- 
lution  or  wishes  to  have  it  altered  :  an  aversion  is  in- 
superable which  no  reasoning  or  endeavour  on  our 
own  part  can  overcome  ;  '  To  this  literary  word  (nieta- 
physicks)  I  have  an  insuperable  aversion.' — Beattik. 
Things  are  tienominated  insurmountable,  inasmuch  as 
they  bafiie  one's  skill  or  efforts  to  get  over  them,  orpin 
them  out  of  one's  way:  an  obstacle  is  insurmuuntabU 
which  in  the  nature  of  things  is  irremoveable  ;  '  It  is  a 
melancholy  reflection,  that  while  one  is  plagued  with 
acquaintance  at  the  corner  of  every  street,  real  friend.s 
should  be  separated  from  each  other  by  insurmountable 
bars.' — Gibbon.  Some  people  have  an  insuperable 
antipathy  to  certain  animals;  some  persons  are  of  so 
modest  and  timid  a  character,  that  the  necessity  of 
addressing  strangers  is  with  them  an  insuperable  ob 
jection  to  using  any  endeavours  for  their  own  advance- 
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ment ;  the  difficuUios  which  Columbus  liad  to  encoun-  \ 
ter  ill  liis  (liscovery  of  Uit.'  Ntw  VVorid,  would  liave 
aiipeuied  in^uniwaidable  lo  any  mind  less  determined 
and  persevering. 

SUBJECT,  SI^BORUINATE,  INFERIOUR, 
SUBSERVIENT. 

Suhjer.t,  in  Latin  subjcclus,  participle  of  subjicio  or 
tub  and  laciu  to  throw  under,  signities  thrown  and 
cast  under;  suburdinate,  coiin)ouudvti  of  sitO  ■dud  order, 
signities  to  be  in  an  order  that  is  under  others;  inferiuur, 
in  Latin  inferior,  comparative  ol"  inferus  low,  which 
probably  conies  from  infero  to  cast  into,  because  we 
are  cast  into  places  that  are  low ;  subservient,  com- 
pounded of  sab  and  serviu,  signities  serving  under 
gometliing  else. 

Tliese  terms  may  either  express  the  relation  of  per- 
sons to  persons,  or  of  Ihings  to  persons  and  tilings. 
Subject  ill  the  first  case  respects  the  e.xeiclse  of  power; 
subordinate  is  said  of  the  station  and  office ;  inferiour, 
either  of  a  man's  outward  circumstances  or  of  his 
merits  and  quuiitications ;  subservient,  of  one's  relative 
services  to  another,  but  mostly  in  a  bad  sense.  Ac- 
cording lo  the  law  of  nature,  a  child  should  be  subject 
to  his  parents ;  according  to  the  law  of  God  and  man 
he  must  be  subject  to  his  prince;  'Esau  was  never 
subject  to  Jacob,  but  founded  a  distinct  people,  and 
government,  and  was  himself  prince  over  them.' — 
LooKK.  The  good  order  of  society  cannot  be  richtly 
maintained  unless  there  be  some  load  in  a  subordinate 
cajiacity ;  '  Whelher  dark  presages  of  the  night  pro- 
ceed from  any  latent  power  of  the  soul,  during  her  ab- 
straction, or  Ironi  any  operation  of  subordinate  spirits, 
has  been  a  dispute.' — Addison.  Men  of  inj'eriuur 
talent  have  a  part  to  act  which,  in  the  aggregate,  is  of 
no  less  importance  than  that  which  is  sustained  by 
men  of  the  highest  endowments ;  'A  great  perscjii  gets 
more  by  obliging  his  inferiour  than  by  disdaining  lum.' 
— !^olITH.  Men  of  no  principle  or  character  will  be 
most  subservient  to  the  base  purposes  of  those  who 
pay  them  best ;  '  Wicked  sphits  may,  by  their  cunning, 
carry  farther  in  a  seeming  coiifedeiacy  or  subserviency 
to  the  designs  of  a  uood  angel.'— Dkyden.  It  is  the 
part  of  the  prince  to  (irotect  the  subject,  and  of  tlie 
subject  to  love  and  honour  the  prince;  it  is  the  part  of 
the  exalted  to  treat  the  subordinate  whh  indulgence; 
and  of  tiie  latter  to  show  respect  lo  those  under  whom 
they  are  placed  ;  it  is  the  pari  of  the  superiour  lo  instruct, 
assist,  and  encourage  the  inferiour  ;  it  is  the  pari  of  the 
latter  to  be  willing  to  learn,  ready  to  ubej  and  prompt 
to  e.vecute.  It  is  not  necessary  for  any  one  to  act  the 
degrading  part  of  being  subserinei,t  to  anothev. 

in  the  second  instance  subject  preserves  tli<?  same 
sense  as  before,  particularly  wlien  it  expresses  the  rela- 
tion of  Ihings  lo  persons ;  subordinate  designates  the 
degree  of  relative  iiiipoi lance  between  Ihings :  inf",- 
riuur  designates  every  circumstance  which  can  render 
tilings  comparatively  higher  or  lower ;  subservient 
designates  the  relative  utility  of  things  under  certain 
circumstances,  but  seldom  in  the  bad  sense.  All  crea- 
tures nrc.  subject  to  man;  'Contemplate  the  world  as 
subject  to  the  Divine  dominion.' — Blair.  Matters  of 
subordinate  consideration  ought  to  be  entirely  set  out 
of  the  question,  when  any  grand  object  is  to  be  ob- 
tained ;  '  The  idea  of  pain  in  its  highest  degree  is  much 
stronger  than  the  highest  degree  of  pleasure,  and  pre- 
serves the  same  superiority  through  all  the  subordinate 
gradations.' — Burku.  Thiiigsof  in/mowr  value  must 
necessarily  sell  for  an  inferiour  price  ;  '  1  can  myself 
remember  the  time  when  in  respect  of  musick  our  reign- 
ing taste  was  in  many  degrees  inferiour  lo  the  French.' 
— Shaftesbury.  There  is  nothing  so  insignificant 
but  it  may  be  made  subservient  to  some  purjiose ; 
'Though  a  writer  may  be  wrong  himself,  he  may 
chance  to  make  his  erroiirs  subservient  to  the  cause  of 
truth.' — Burke.  The  word  subject  when  expressing 
the  relation  of  Ihings  to  Ihings  has  the  meaning  of 
liable,  as  in  the  following  article. 

SUBJECT,  LIABLE,  EXPOSED,  OBNOXIOUS. 

Subject  is  here  considered  as  expressing  the  relation 
of  Ihings  to  things,  in  distinction  from  its  signification 
in  the  preceding  article ;  liable,  compounded  of  lie  and 
able,  signifies  ready  to  lie  near  or  lie  under;  exposed, 
in  Latin  ezpositus,  participle  of  ezpono,  compounded 


of  ex  and  //ono,  signifies  set  out,  set  within  the  viewer 
reach  ;  obnoxious,  in  Latin  obnoxius,  compoundeil  of 
ob  and  nozia  misctiief,  signifies  in  the  way  ol  niiscliief. 
All  these  terms  are  applied  to  those  circumsiancis  in 
human  life  by  which  we  are  afiecled  indepeiideiitly  of 
our  own  choice.  Direct  necessity  is  included  in  the 
leim  subject  i  whatever  we  are  obliged  lo  sufler,  that 
we  are  subject  lo;  we  may  apply  remedies  lo  remove 
the  evil,  but  often  in  vain  ;  '  The  devout  man  aspires 
after  some  principles  of  more  perfect  felicity,  wlucli 
shall  not  be  subject  to  change  or  decay.' — Blair.  Li- 
able conveys  more  the  idea  of  casualties ,  we  may 
sufler  that  which  we  are  liable  to,  but  we  may  also 
escape  the  evil  if  we  are  careful ;  'The  sinner  is  not 
only  liable  lo  that  disappointment  of  success  which  so 
often  frustrates  all  tlie  designs  of  men,  but  liable  to  a 
disapiiointmenl  still  more  cruel,  of  being  successful  and 
iniseiable  at  once.' — Blair.  Exposed  conveys  the 
idea  of  a  passive  state  into  whicli  we  may  be  bi ought, 
either  through  our  own  means  or  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  others  ;  we  are  exposed  to  that  which  we 
are  not  in  a  condition  to  keep  off  from  ourselves ;  it  is 
frequently  not  in  our  power  lo  guard  against  the  evil; 
On  the  bare  earth  expos' d  he  lies, 
With  nol  a  friend  to  close  his  eyes. — Dryden. 
Obnoxious  conveys  the  idea  of  a  state  into  whicli 
we  have  altogether  brought  ourselves;  we  may  avoid 
bringing  ourselves  into  tlie  slate,  but  we  canuol  avoid 
the  conseiiuences  vvliicb  will  ensue  from  being  thus 
involved  ; 
And  much  he  blames  the  softness  of  his  mind. 
Obnoxious  to  the  charms  of  womankind. — Dkyden. 
We  are  subject  to  disease,  or  subject  lo  death;  this  is 
the  irrevocable  law  of  our  nature:  tender  people  are 
liable  to  catch  cold ;  all  persons  are  liable  lo  make 
mistakes:  a  person  is  exposed  to  insults  who  provokes 
the  anger  of  a  low-bred  man  :  a  miiiisier  sometimes 
renders  himself  obnoxious  to  the  people,  that  is,  puts 
himself  in  the  way  of  their  animosity. 

To  subject  and  expose,  as  verbs,  are  taken  in  the 
same  sense;  a  person  sitiyecfs  himself  to  impertinent 
freedoms  by  descending  to  indecent  familiarities  with 
his  inferiours:  'If  the  vessels  yield,  it  subjects  the 
person  to  all  the  inconveniencesof  an  erroneous  circu- 
lation.'— Arbuthnot.     He  exposes  hi-mself  to  llie  de- 
rision of  his  equals  by  an  alTectation  of  superiority ; 
Who  here 
Will  envy  whom  the  highest  place  exposes 
Foremost  lo  stand  against  the  Thunderer's  aim. 

Milton 


OBNOXIOUS,  OFFENSIVE. 
Obnoxious,  from  the  intensive  syllable  ob  and  nox- 
ious, signifies  exceedingly  noKous  and  causing  ottence, 
or  else  liable  to  olfeiice  from  others  by  reason  of  its 
noxiousness ;  offensive  signifies  simply  liable  to  give 
offence.  Obnoxious  is,  therefore,  a  much  more  com- 
preiiensive  term  tlian  offensive;  for  an  obnoxious  maa 
both  sutfers  from  others  and  causes  suflerings  to  others: 
an  obnoxious  man  is  one  whom  others  seek  to  exclude ; 
an  offensive,  man  may  possibly  be  endured ;  gross 
vices,  or  part'K;ularly  odious  qualities,  make  a  man  ob- 
noxious  ;  '  I  must  have  leave  to  be  grateful  lo  any  one 
who  serves  me,  let  him  be  ever  so  obnoxious  lo  any 
party.' — Pope.  Rude  manners  and  perverse  tempers, 
make  men  offensive;  'The  understanding  is  often 
drawn  by  the  will  and  the  affections  from  fixing  its 
contemplation  on  an  offeiisiue  truth.' — South.  A  man 
is  obnoxious  to  many,  and  offmsive  lo  individuals:  a 
man  of  loose  Jacobinical  principles  will  be  obnoxious 
to  a  society  of  loyalists ;  a  child  may  make  himself 
offensive  to  his  friends. 

TO  HUMBLE,  HUMILIATE,  DEGRADE. 

Humble  and  humiliate  signify  lo  make  humble  or 
bring  low;  degrade  has  the  same  significaiion  as  given 
under  Jibate. 

Humble  is  commonly  used  as  the  act  either  of  per- 
sons or  things ;  a  person  may  humble  himself  or  he 
may  be  humbled:  humiliate  is  employed  to  characterize 
Ihings;  a  thing  is  humiliating- orau  humiliation.  No 
man  humbles  himself  by  the  acknowledgement  of  e 
fault; 
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Deep  Iiorrour  seizes  ev'ry  human  breast, 
Their  pride  is  humbled,  and  their  fear  confess'd. 

Drydkn. 
It  is  a  great  humiliation  for  a  person  to  be  dependent 
on  anollier  for  a  living  when  he  has  it  in  his  power  to 
obtain  it  for  himself;  'A  long  habit  of  humiliation 
does  not  seem  a  very  good  preparative  to  manly  and 
vigorous  sentiments.'— BuRKB.  To  humble  is  to  bring 
down  to  the  ground  ;  it  supposes  a  certain  eminence, 
either  created  by  the  mind,  or  really  existing  in  the 
outward  circumstances:  to  degrade  is  to  let  down 
lower;  it  supposes  steps  for  ascending  or  descending. 
He  who  is  most  elevated  in  his  own  esteem  may  be 
most  humbled;  misfortunes  may  Aumft/e  the  proudest 
conqueror ; 

The  mistress  of  the  world,  the  seat  of  empire, 
The  nurse  of  heroes,  the  delight  of  gods, 
That  humbled  the  proud  tyrants  of  the  earth. 

Addison. 
He  who  is  most  elevated  in  the  esteem  of  others,  may 
be  the  most  degraded;  envy  is  ever  on  the  alert  to 
degrade;  'Who  but  a  tyrant  (a  name  expressive  of 
every  thing  which  can  vitiate  and  degrade  human 
nature,)  could  think  of  seizins  on  the  property  of  men 
unaccused  and  unlieard  V — Burke.  A  lesson  in  the 
school  of  adversity  \s humbling  to  one  who  has  known 
nothing  but  prosperity :  terms  of  peace  are  humili- 
ating :  low  vices  are  peculiarly  degrading  to  a  man 
of  rank. 


HUMBLE,  LOWLY,  LOW. 
Humble  {v.  Humble,  modest)  is  here  compared  with 
the  other  terms  as  it  respects  both  persons  and  things. 
A  person  is  said  to  be  humble  on  account  of  the  state  of 
his  mind  ;  he  is  said  to  be  lowly  and  low  either  on  ac- 
count of  his  mind  or  his  outward  circumstances.  An 
AuniA^e  person  is  so  in  his  principles  and  in  his  conduct; 
a  lowly  person  is  so  in  the  lone  of  his  feelings,  or  in 
his  station  and  walk  of  life  ;  a  low  person  is  so  either 
in  his  sentiments,  in  his  actions,  or  in  his  rank  and 
condition. 

Humility  should  form  a  part  of  the  character,  as  it 
is  opposed  to  arrogance  and  assumption ;  it  is  most 
consistent  with  the  fallibility  of  our  nature; 
Sleep  is  a  god  too  proud  to  wait  in  palaces, 
And  yet  so  humble  too  as  not  to  scorn 
The  meanest  country  cottages. — Cowley. 
Lowliness  should  form  a  part  of  our  temper,  as  it  is 
opposed  to  an  aspiring  and  lofty  mind  ;  it  is  most  con- 
eistent  with  the  temper  of  our  Saviour,  who  was  meek 
and  lowly  of  mind  ; 

Where  purple  violets  lurk, 
AVith  all  the  lowly  children  of  the  shade. 

Tho.mson. 
The  humble  and  lowly  are  always  taken  in  a  good 
sense ;  but  the  low  either  in  a  had  or  an  indilferent 
sense.  A  lowly  man,  whether  as  it  respects  his  mind 
or  his  condition,  is  so  without  any  moral  debasement ; 
but  a  man  who  is  low  in  his  condition  Is  likewise  con- 
ceived to  be  low  in  his  habits  and  his  sentiments, 
which  is  being  near  akin  to  the  vicious.  The  same 
distinction  is  preserved  in  applying  these  terms  to  in- 
animate  or  spiritual  objects.  An  A«)«iZeroof,  an  humble 
office,  anAwmAie  station,  are  associated  with  the  highest 
moral  worth ; 

The  example  of  the  heavenly  lark, 

Thy  fellow  poet,  Cowley,  mark! 

Above  the  skies  let  thy  proud  musick  sound, 

Thy  humble  nest  build  upon  the  ground. 

COWLEV. 

A  low  offi(;e,  a  low  situation,  a  loto  birth,  seem  to  ex- 
clude the  idea  of  worth ; 

To  be  worst. 
The  lowest,  most  dejected  thing  of  fortune 
Stands  still  in  esperance. — Shakspeare. 

HUMBLE,  MODEST,  SUBMISSIVE. 
Humble,  in  Latin  humilis  low,  comes  from  A«mu«  the 
ground,  which  is  the  lowest  position;  modest,  in  Latin 
modcstus,  from  modus  a  measure,  signifies  keeping  a 
measure ;  submissive,  in  Latin  submissus,  participle 
of  »u6mitto,  signifies  put  under.  I 
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These  tenins  designate  a  temper  o.'mind,  the  re^'erso 
of  self-conceit  or  pride.  The  hamble  is  so  with  regaidia 
ourselves  or  others :  modesty  is  that  which  lespecls  otir- 
stjlvesorily :  suhmissiveness  that  which  respects  others. 
V  man  is  humble  from  a  sense  of  his  comparative  infe- 
riority to  others  in  point  of  station  and  outward  cir- 
i-urnstances  ;  or  he  is  humble  from  a  sense  of  his  im- 
liprfectious,  and  a  consciousness  of  not  being  what  he 
■  night  1 1  be ;  'In  God's  holy  house,  I  prostrate  myself 
in  the  humblest  and  decentest  way  of  genuflection  I 
can  imagine.'— Howe.  A  man  is  modest  in  as  much 
as  he  sets  but  little  value  on  his  qualifications  acquire- 
ments, and  endowments ; 

Of  boasting  more  than  of  a  tomb  afraid 

A  soldier  should  be  modest  .IS  a  maid Young. 

Humility  is  a  painful  sentiment ;  for  when  it  respect* 
oiliers  it  is  coupled  with  fear,  when  it  respects  our  own 
iinvvorthiness  it  is  con[)led  with  sorrow:  modesty  is  a 
peaceful  sentiment  ;  it  serves  to  keep  tlie  whole  mind 
in  due  bounds. 
When  humility  and  modesty  show  themselves  in  the 

)ut  ward  conduct,  the  former  bows  itself  down,  the  latter 
■shrinks:  an  humble  man  gives  freely  to  others  from 
.!  sense  of  their  desert:  a  modest  man  demands  nothing 
for  himself,  from  an  unconsciousness  of  desert  in 
liiniself;  'Sedition  itself  is  modest  in  the  dawn,  and 
only  toleration  may  be  petitioned,  where  nothing  less 
than  empire  is  designed.' — South. 

Between  humble  and  submissive  there  is  this  pro- 
minent feature  of  distinction,  that  the  former  marks  a 
ti-mper  of  mind,  the  latter  a  mode  of  action:  the  former 
i-i  tlietefore  often  the  cause  of  the  latter,  but  not  so 
til  ways :  we  may  be  submissive  because  we  are  humble  : 
l)nt  we  may  likewise  be  submissive  from  fear,  from 
iriierested  motives,  from  necessity,  from  duty,  and  the 
like: 

And  potent  Rajahs,  who  themselves  preside 

O'er  realms  <if  wide  extent !     But  here  submissive 

Their  homage  pay ;  alternate  kings  and  slaves  ! 

So.HERVILLE. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  be  humble  without 
being  submissive,  when  we  are  not  brought  into  con- 
nexion with  others.  A  man  is  humble  in  his  closet 
when  he  takes  a  review  of  his  sinfulness:  he  is  sub- 
missive to  a  master  whose  displeasure  he  dreads. 

As  humility  may  displpv  itself  in  the  outward  con 
duct,  it  approaches  still  nearer  to  submissive  in  appli- 
cation :  hence  we  say  an  humble  air,  and  a  submiss'vs 
air ;  the  former  to  denote  a  man's  sense  of  his  own 
comparative  littleness,  the  latter  to  indicate  his  readi 
ness  to  submit  to  the  will  of  another:  a  man  therefore 
carries  his  humble  air  about  with  him  to  all  his  supe- 
riours,  nay,  indeed,  to  the  world  at  large;  but  he  puts  on 
his  submissive  air  only  to  the  indiviiJual  who  has  the 
power  of  controlling  him.  Tfpon  Ihe  same  priiici[ile,  if 
I  humbly  ask  a  person's  pardon,  or  humbly  solicit  any 
favour,  I  mean  to  express  a  sense  of  my  own  unworthi- 
ne?s,  compared  wiih  the  indivi<lnai  addressed  :  but 
when  a  counsellor  submissively  or  with  submission 
addresses  a  judge  on  the  bench,  it  implies  his  willing- 
ness to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  bench  :  or  if  a 
person  submissively  yields  to  the  wishes  of  another,  it 
is  done  with  an  air  that  bespeaks  his  readiness  to  con 
form  his  actions  to  a  prescribed  rule  ; 

She  should  be  humble,  who  would  please ; 
And  she  must  suffer,  who  can  love. — Prior. 


LOW,  MEAN,  ABJECT. 
7,0a;  (p.  Humble)  is  a  much  stronger  term  th£.ii 
mean;  for  what  is  low  stands  more  directly  opposed  to 
what  is  high,  but  what  is  mean  is  intermediate:  mea-n, 
in  German  gemein,  &c.  comes  from  Ihe  Latin  commu- 
nis common.  The  low  is  applied  only  to  a  certaiq 
number  or  description  ;  but  mean,  like  common,  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  great  bulk  of  mankind.  A  man  of  lo?j> 
extraction  falls  below  the  ordinarylevel;  heisopposed 
to  a  nobleman ; 

Had  I  been  born  a  servant,  my  low  life 
Had  steady  stood  from  all  these  miseries. 

Randolph. 
A  man  of  mean  birth  doss  not  rise  above  the  ordinary 
level ;  he  is  upon  a  level  with  the  majority ; 
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For  t  is  the  mind  that  makes  Ihp  body  rich  ; 
And  as  tlie  sun  breaks  tliiougli  the  darkest  clouds, 
So  lionour  'pearelli  in  lire  meanest  habit. 

SUAKSPEARE. 

When  employed  to  designate  character,  they  iireser\e 
the  same  distinction  ;  the  low  is  that  whicli  is  posi- 
tively sunk  in  itself; 

Yet  sometimes  nations  will  decline  so  low 

From  virtue. — Milton. 
But  the  mean  is  that  which  is  comparatively  low  in 
Teirard  to  the  outward  circumstances  and  relative  con- 
dition of  the  individual.  Swearmg  and  drunkenness 
are  low  vices;  boxing,  cudgelling,  and  wrejitling,  are 
low  games;  a  misplaced  economy  in  people  of  property 
is  mean;  a  condescension  lo  those  who  are  beneath  us, 
for  our  own  petty  advantages,  is  meanness ;  '  We  fast 
not  to  please  men,  nor  to  promote  any  mean,  worldly 
interest.' — Smalridge.  A  man  is  commonly  low  by 
birth,  education,  or  habits ;  but  meanness  is  a  defect  of 
nature  which  sinks  a  person  in  spite  of  every  external 
advantage. 

The  low  and  mean  are.  qualities  whether  of  the  con- 
dition or  the  character :  but  abject  is  a  peculiar  state 
into  which  a  man  is  thrown ;  a  man  is  in  the  course  of 
tilings  low  ;  he  is  voluntarily  mean  and  involuntarily 
abject ;  the  word  abject,  from  the  Latin  abjicio  to  cast 
down,  signifying  literally  brought  very  low.  Lowness 
discovers  itself  in  one's  actions  and  sentiments ;  the 
mean  and  abject  in  one's  spirit ;  the  latter  being  much 
more  poweriul  and  oppressive  than  the  former:  the 
mean,  man  stoops  in  order  to  get:  the  abject  man  crawls 
in  order  lo  submit :  the  lowest  man  will  sometimes  have 
a  consciousness  of  what  is  due  to  himself;  he  will  even 
|-ise  above  his  condition ;  the  mean  man  sacritices  his 
dignity  to  liiscoiivenieiice  ;  he  is  always  below  himself; 
the  abject  man  altogether  forgets  that  he  has  any  dignity ; 
he  is  kejit  down  by  the  pressure  of  adverse  circum- 
stances. The  condition  of  a  servant  is /oic;  his  man- 
ners, his  words,  and  his  habits,  will  be  low ;  but  by 
good  conduct  he  may  elevate  himself  in  his  sphere  of 
life:  a  nobleman  is  in  station  the  reverse  of  Zow;  but 
if  he  will  stoop  to  the  artifices  practised  by  the  vulgar 
in  order  to  carry  a  point,  we  denominate  it  mean,  if  it 
be  but  trifliiig  ;  otherwise  it  deserves  a  stronger  epithet. 
The  slave  is,  in  every  sense  of  the  word  abject;  as  he 
IS  bereft  of  that  quality  which  sets  man  above  the 
brute,  so,  in  his  actions,  he  evinces  no  higher  impulse 
than  what  guides  brutes :  whether  a  man  be  a  slave  to 
another's  will  or  to  any  passion,  such  cis  fear  or  super- 
stition, he  is  equally  said  to  be  abject ;  '  Theie  needs  no 
more  be  said  to  extol  the  excellence  and  power  of  his 
(Waller's)  wit,  than  that  it  was  of  magnitude  enough 
to  cover  a  world  of  very  great  faults,  that  is,  a  narrow- 
ness in  his  nature  to  the  lowest  degree,  an  abjcctncss 
and  want  of  courage,  an  insinuating  and  servile  flatter- 
ing,' &c. — Clarendon. 

TO  REDUCE,  LOWER. 
Reduce  is  to  bring  down,  and  lower  to  make  Ioib  or 
lower,  which  proves  the  close  connexion  of  these  words 
ill  their  original  meaning  ;  it  is,  however,  only  in  their 
improper  application  that  they  have  any  further  con- 
nexion. Reduce  is  used  in  the  sense  of  lessen,  when 
applied  to  number,  quantity,  price,  &c.  :  tower  is  used 
in  the  same  sense  when  applied  lo  price,  demands, 
terms,  &c. :  the  former,  however,  occurs  in  cases 
where  circumstances  as  well  as  persons  are  concerned  ; 
the  latter  only  in  cases  where  persons  act .  the  price  of 
corn  is  reduced  by  means  of  importation ;  a  person 
lowers  his  price  or  his  demand,  when  he  finds  them  too 
high.  As  a  moral  quality,  the  former  is  much  stronger 
than  the  latter :  a  man  is  said  to  be  reduced  to  an  abject 
condition;  hnttoheloweredin  the  estimation  of  others, 
to  be  reduced  to  a  slate  of  slavery,  to  be  lowered  in  his 
own  eyes ;  '  The  regular  metres  then  in  use  may  be 
reduced,  I  think,  to  four.' — Tyrwhitt.  '  It  would  be  a 
toatter  of  astonishment  to  me,  that  any  critic  should  be 
found  proof  against  tlie  beauties  of  Agamemnon  so  as 
to  lotser  its  author  to  a  comparison  with  Sophocles  or 
Euripides.' — Cumberland. 

BASE,  VILE,  MEAN. 

Base,  in  French  bas  low,  from  the  Latin  basis  the 

fouiid^iun  or  lowest  part,  is  the  most  duectly  opposed 


to  the  elevated  ;  7)ile,  in  French  vil,  Latin  vilis,  Greek 

(pavXos,  worthless,  of  no  account,  is  literally  opposed  lo 
the  worthy;  mean  and  middle,  from  the  Latin  medius, 
signify  moderate,  not  elevated,  of  little  value. 

Base  is  a  stronger  term  than  vile,  and  vile  than 
mean.  Base  marks  a  high  degree  of  moral  turpitude  ; 
vile  and  inean  denote  in  difierent  degrees  the  want  of 
all  value  or  esteem.  What  is  base  excites  our  ablior 
rence,  what  is  vile  provokes  disgust,  what  is  mean 
awakens  contempt.  Base  is  opposed  to  magnanimous  • 
vile  to  noble;  mean  to  generous.  Ingratitude  is  base , 
it  does  violence  to  the  best  atiectioiis  of  our  nature 
flattery  is  vile ;  it  violates  truth  in  the  grossest  manna) 
for  the  lowest  purposes  of  gain  ;  compliances  are  mean 
which  are  derogatory  to  the  tank  or  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

The  base  character  violates  the  strongest  moral  obli- 
gations ;  the  vile  character  blends  low  and  despicable 
arts  with  his  vices  ;  the  mean  character  acts  incon- 
sistently with  his  honour  or  respectability.  Depravity 
of  mind  dictates  Aase  conduct;  lowness  of  sentiment 
or  disposition  leads  to  vileness ;  a  selfish  temper  en- 
genders meanness.  The  schoolmaster  of  Falerli  was 
euilty  of  the  basest  treachery  in  surrendering  his  help- 
less charge  to  the  enemy  ;  the  Roman  general,  there- 
fore, with  true  nobleness  of  mind  treated  him  as  a  vile 
malefactor:  sycophants  are  in  the  habits  of  practising 
every  mean  artifice  lo  obtain  favour. 

The  more  elevated  a  person's  rank,  the  greater  is  his 
baseness  who  abuses  his  influence  to  the  injury  of 
those  who  repose  confidence  in  him  ; 

Scorns  the  base  earth  and  crowd  below, 
And  with  a  soaring  wing  still  inounlson  high. 
Creech. 
The  lower  the  rank  of  the  individual,  and  the  more 
atrocious  his  conduct,  the  viler  is  his  character ; 

That  all  the  petty  kings  him  envy'd, 
And  worshipp'd  be  like  him  and  deify'd, 
Of  courtly  sycophants  and  caititls  v/le. 

Gilbert  Wesi 

The  more  respectable  the  station  of  the  person,  and  the 
more  extended  his  wealth,  the  greater  is  his  meanness 
when  he  descends  to  practices  tilled  only  for  his  infe 
riours;  '  There  is  hardly  a  spirit  upon  earth  so  rneare  and 
contracted  as  to  centre  all  regards  on  its  own  interest 
exclusive  of  the  rest  of  mankhid.' — Berkeley. 


BIODEST,  BASHFUL,  DIFFIDENT. 

Modest,  in  Latin  modestus,  from  modus  a  measure, 
signifies  selling  a  measure,  and  in  this  case  setting  a 
measure  to  one's  estimate  of  one's  self;  6asA/u/ signi- 
fies ready  lo  be  abashed;  diffi.dent,fxom  the  Latin  dif- 
jido  or  dis  privative,  nuAjido  to  trust,  signifies  literally 
not  trusting,  andin  this  case  not  trusting  toone'sself. 

Modesty  is  a  habitor  principle  of  the  mind  ;  bashful- 
ncss  is  a  stale  of  feeling :  modesty  is  at  all  times  be- 
coming; bnshfulness  is  only  becoming  in  females,  or 
very  young  persons,  in  Ihe  presence  of  their  superiours : 
modesty  discovers  itself  in  the  absence  of  every  tiling 
assuming,  whether  in  look,  word,  or  action  ; 

Her  face,  as  in  a  nymph  display'd 
A  fair  fierce  boy,  or  in  a  boy  betray'd 
Tlie  blushing  beauties  of  a.  modest  maid. 

Drydkn. 

Baslifulness  betrays  itself  by  a  downcast  look,  and  a 
timid  air:  a  morfcst  deportment  is  always  commenda- 
ble; a  iffsA/uJ  temper  is  not  desirable;  '  Mere  AasA/h/- 
ness,  without  merit,  is  awkwardness.' — Addison.  Mo- 
desty does  not  necessarily  discover  itself  by  any  exter- 
nal mark  ;  but  bashfulness  always  shows  itself  in  the 
manner ;  '  A  man  truly  modest  is  as  much  so  when  he 
is  alone  as  in  company.' — Budgell. 

Modesty  is  a  proper  distrust  of  ourselves  ;  diffidence 
is  a  culpable  distrust.  Modesty,  though  opposed  to  as- 
surance, is  not  incompatible  with  a  confidence  in  our- 
selves ;  diffidence  altogether  unmans  a  jierson,  and  dis- 
qualifies him  for  his  duty  :  a  person  is  generally  modest 
in  the  display  of  his  talents  to  others;  but  a  diffident 
man  cannot  turn  his  talents  to  their  proper  use :  '  JJiffi- 
dence  and  presumption  both  arise  from  the  wanl  of 
knowing,  or  rather  endeavouring  to  know,  ourselves 
—Steele. 
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PASSIVE,  SUBMISSIVE. 

Pastice,  in  Latin  yassivus  from  patior,  and  the 
Qreek  ndaxut  to  sutler,  signilying  disposed  to  sutler,  is 
nioslly  taken  in  tlie  bad  sense  of  sull'eting  indignity 
from  anotiier;  submissive  (v.  Jiumblt)  is  mostly  talien 
in  a  good  sense  for  submitting  to  anoilier,  or  suflering 
one's  self  to  be  directed  by  anoilier;  to  be  passioe 
llierefoie  is  to  besubmisswe  to  an  improper  degree. 

Wlien   men  attempt  unjustly  lo  enlbrce  obedience 
from  a  mere  love  of  rule,  it  betrays  a  want  of  proper 
s|)irit  to  he  passive,  or  to  submit  quietly  to  the  imposi- 
tion; 'I  iiiiow  that  we  are  supposed  (by  the  Frencli 
revolutionists)  a  dull,  sluggish  race,  reuden-d  passive 
by  tiiiding  our  situation  tolerable.' — Burke.     When 
men  lawfully  enforce  obedience,  it  is  none  but  the  un- 
ruly and  self-willed  who  will  not  be  submissive  ; 
He  in  delight 
Both  of  her  beauty  and  submissive  charms, 
Stuil'd  with  superiour  love. — Milton. 


P.VTIEAX'E,  RESIGNATION,  ENDURANCE. 

Patience  applies  to  any  troubles  or  pains  whatever, 
Binall  or  great;  resignatwn  is  employed  only  for  those 
of  great  moment,  in  wliich  our  dearest  interests  are 
concerned:  patience  when  compared  with  resignation 
is  somewhat  negative ;  it  consists  in  the  abstaining 
from  all  complaint  or  indication  of  what  one  sutlers : 
but  resignation  consists  in  a  positive  sentiment  of  con- 
formity to  the  existing  circum.stances,  be  they  what 
they  may.  There  are  perpetual  occurrences  which  are 
apt  to  harass  the  temper,  unless  one  regards  them  with 
patience ;  'Though  tlie  duty  of  patience  and  subjection, 
where  men  sutler  wrongfully,  might  possibly  be  of  some 
force  in  those  times  of  darkness;  yet  modern  Chris- 
tianity teaches  that  then  only  men  are  bound  to  sutler 
when  they  are  not  able  to  resist.'— South.  The  mis- 
fortunes of  some  men  are  of  so  calamitcms  a  nature, 
that  if  they  have  not  acquired  the  resignation  of  Chris- 
tians, they  must  inevitably  sink  under  them  ;  '  JMy  ino- 
tlier  is  in  that  dispirited  state  of  resignation  whii  h  is 
the  etlect  of  a  long  life,  and  the  loss  of  what  is  dear  to 
us.' — Pope. 

Patience  applies  only  to  the  evils  that  actually  hang 
over  us ;  but  there  is  a  resignation  connected  with  a 
firm  trust  in  Providence  whicli  extends  its  views  to  fu- 
turity, and  prepares  us  for  the  worst  that  may  happen. 

As  patience  lies  in  the  manner  and  temper  of  suti'er- 
ing,  and  endurance  in  the  act :  we  may  have  endurance 
and  not  patience:  for  we  may  have  much  to  endure 
and  consequently  endurance:  but  if  we  do  not  endure 
it  with  an  easy  mind  and  without  the  disturbance  of 
our  looks  and  words,  we  have  not  patience:  on  the 
other  liand  we  may  have />a<j>«ce  but  not  fn<Z«raricc; 
for  our  patience  maybe  exercised  by  momentary  tri- 
fles, which  are  notsutficiently  great  or  lasting  to  consti- 
tute endurance ; 

There  was  never  yet  philosopher 

That  could  endure  the  tooth-ache  patiently. 

Shakspeare. 


PATIENT,  PASSIVE. 

Patient  comes  from  patiens,  the  active  participle  of 
patior  to  sutler;  passive  comes  from  the  passive  parti- 
ciple of  the  same  verb  ;  hence  the  difl'erence  between 
the  words :  patient  signifies  suflering  from  an  active 
principle,  a  determination  to  sutler ;  passive  signifies 
suliered  or  acted  upon  for  want  of  power  to  prevent. 
The  former,  therefore,  is  always  taken  in  an  indif- 
ferent or  good  sense ;  the  latter  in  an  iiidiflerent  or  bad 
sense.  When  physically  applied  patient  denotes  the 
act  of  reci'iving  impressions  from  external  asients; 
'  Wheat,  wliich  is  the  best  sort  of  grain,  of  which  the 
purest  bread  is  made,  is  patient  of  heat  and  cold.' — 
Rav.  Passive  implies  the  stateof  being  acted  upon  by 
external  agents ; 

Hiuh  above  the  ground 

Their  march  was,  and  ihe passive  air  upbore 

Their  nimble  tread. — .Milton. 
In  the  moral  application  the  distinction  is  the  same ;  but 
patienee  is  always  a  virtue,  as  it  signifies  the  suffering 
quietly  that  which  cannot  be  remedied  ;  as  there  are 
many  such  evils  incident  to  our  condition,  it  has  been 
made  one  of  the  first  Christian  duties:  passiveness  is 


considered  as  a  weakness,  if  not  a  vice  ;  it  is  tlie  en 
during  tliat  from  others  wliich  we  ought  not  to  endure 

TO  SUFFER,  BEAR,  ENDURE,  SUPPORT. 

Suffer,  in  Latin  suffcro,  compounded  of  sub  and 
/tro,  siguities  bearing  up  or  fimi  undeinealh;  bear  ia 
Saxon  baran,  old  Geiman  beran,  LatinyaWo,  and  He- 
brew J<T3  to  create;  endure,  in  Latin  induro,  signilieg 
to  harden  or  be  hardened  ;  support,  from  the  Latin  sub 
and  ;)«)-io, signifies  to  carry  up  or  to  carry  Iroin  under- 
neatli  ourselves,  orto  receive  the  weight. 

To  suffer  is  a  passive  and  involuntary  act;  it  de- 
notes simply  the  being  a  receiver  of  evil ;  it  is  tlierelbre 
the  condition  of  our  being:  to  bear  is  positive  and  vo- 
luntary; it  denotes  tlie  manner  in  whi^h  we  receive  the 
evil.  '  Man,'  says  the  Psalmist, '  is  born  lo  suffering  aa 
the  sparks  fly  upwards  ;'  lieiice  the  necessily  for  us  to 
learn  to  bear  all  the  numerous  and  diversified  evils  to 
which  we  are  obnoxious ;  '  Let  a  man  be  brought  into 
some  such  severe  and  trying  situation  as  fixes  tlie  at- 
tention of  the  publick  on  his  behaviour.  The  first  ques- 
tion which  we  put  concerning  him  is  not,  what  does  he 
suffer?  but  how  does  he  bear  it?  If  we  judge  him  to 
be  composed  and  firm,  resigned  to  providence,  and 
supported  by  Conscious  integrity,  his  character  rises, 
and  his  miseries  lessen  in  our  view.' — Blair. 

To  bear  is  a  single  act  of  the  resolutiim,  and  relates 
only  to  common  ills ;  we  bear  disappointments  and 
crosses :  lo  endure  is  a  continued  and  powerful  act  of 
the  mind;  we  endure  severe  and  lasting. pains  both  of 
body  and  mind  ;  we  endure  hunger  and  cold  ;  we  en- 
dure provocations  and  aggravations ;  it  is  a  making  of 
ourselves,  by  our  own  act,  insensible  to  external  evils; 
■  How  miserable  his  state  who  is  condemned  to  endure 
at  once  the  pangs  of  guilt  and  the  vexations  of  calamity.' 
— Blair.  The  first  object  of  education  should  be  to 
accustom  children  to  bear  contradictions  and  crosses, 
lliat  they  may  afterward  be  enabled  to  endure  every 
trial  and  misery. 

To  bear  and  endure  signify  to  receive  becomingly 
the  vv'eight  of  what  befalls  ourselves:  to  support  signi- 
fies to  bear  either  our  own  or  another's  evils  ;  for  we 
may  either  support  ourselves,  or  be  supported  by 
others:  but  in  this  latter  case  we  bear  from  the  capa- 
city which  is  within  ourselves:  but  we  support  our- 
selves by  foreign  aid,  that  is,  by  the  consolations  of 
religion,  the  participation  and  condolence  of  friends, 
and  the  like.  As  the  body  may  be  early  and  gradually 
trained  to  iear  cold,  hunger,  and  pain,  until  it  is  enabled 
to  endure  even  excruciating  agonies:  so  may  the  niintj 
be  brought,  from  bearing  the  roughnesses  of  others' 
tempers  with  equanimity,  or  the  unpleasantnesses  which 
daily  occur  with  patience,  to  endure  the  utmost  scorni 
and  provocation  which  human  malice  can  invent:  but 
whatever  a  person  may  bear  or  endure  of  personal  in- 
convenience, there  are  sufferings  arising  (Vom  the 
wounded  affections  of  the  lieart  which  by  no  etliirts  of 
our  own  we  shall  be  enabled  to  support  :  in  such  mo- 
ments we  feel  the  unspeakable  value  of  religion,  which 
puts  us  in  possession  of  the  means  o{ supporting  every 
sublunary  pain ; 

With  inward  consolations  recompens'd 

And  oft  supported. — Milton. 
The  words  suffer  and  endure  are  said  only  of  persons 
and  personal  matters;  to  bear  and  support  are  said 
also  of  things,  signifying  to  receive  a  weight :  in  this 
case  they  ditfer  principally  in  the  degree  of  weight  re- 
ceived. To  bear  is  said  of  any  weight,  large  or  small, 
and  either  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  weight ;  sup- 
port is  said  of  a  great  weight  and  the  whole  weight. 
The  beams  or  the  foundation  bear  the  weisht  of  a 
house  ;  but  the  pi  liars  upon  which  it  is  raised,  or  against 
which  it  \edLns,  support  the  weight. 

OBEDIENT,  SUBMISSIVE,  OBSEaUIOUS. 

Obedient  signifies  ready  to  obey,  and  submissive  the 
disposition  to  submit ;  obsequious,  in  Latin  obseyuius, 
from  obsequor,  or  the  intensive  ob  and  sequor  to  Ibl- 
low,  signifies  following  diligently,  or  with  intensity  of 
mind. 

One  is  obedient  to  the  command,  submissive  to  tl^c 
power  or  the  will,  obsequious  to  the  person.  Obedi- 
ence ig  always  taken  in  a  good  sense :  one  ought  always 
to  be  obedient  where  obedience  is  due:  submission  ia 
relatively  good;  itinay,  however,  be  indifferent  or  bad , 
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one  may  be  submissive  from  interested  motives,  or  | 
meanness  ol"  spirit,  wiiicli  is  a  baseitinil  ot'  submission ; 
but  to  be  submissive  for  conscience  salte  is  the  bounden 
duly  of  a  Christian:  vbseijnwusness  is  never  good;  it 
Is  an  excessive  concern  about  the  will  of  anollier, 
wliicli  lias  always  interest  lor  its  end. 

Obedience  is  a  course  of  conduct  conformable  either 
to  some  specitick  rule,  or  the  express  will  of  another; 
submissivn  is  often  a  personal  act,  immediately  directed 
to  the  individual.  We  show  our  obedience  to  the  law 
by  avoidin;;  the  breach  of  it ;  we  show  our  obedience  to 
the  will  of  God,  or  of  our  parent,  by  making  tliat  will 
the  rule  of  our  life  ;  '  Tiie  vbedience  of  men  is  to  imi- 
tate the  obedience  of  angels,  and  rational  beings  on 
earth  are  to  live  unto  God  as  rational  beings  in  heaven 
live  unto  him.' — Law.  On  the  other  hand  we  show 
submission  to  the  person  of  the  magistrate  ;  we  adopt 
a  subniissioe  dei\oniiient  by  a  downcast  look  and  a 
bent  body; 

Her  at  his  feet,  submissive  in  distress. 
He  thus  with  peaceful  words  uprais'd. — Milton. 
Obedience  is  founded  upon  principle,  and  cannot  be 
feigned  ; 

In  vain  thou  bidst  me  to  forbear, 
Obedience  were  rebellion  here. — Cowley. 

Submission  is  a  partial  bending  to  another,  which  is 
easily  alfected  in  our  outward  behaviour; 

In  all  submission  and  humility, 

York  doth  present  himself  unto  your  highness. 
Sh.vkspkare. 
The   understanding  and  the  heart  produce  tlie  obe- 
dience ;  but  force,  or  the  necessity  of  circumstances, 
give  rise  to  the  submission. 

Obedience  and  submission  suppose  a  restraint  on  one's 
own  will,  in  order  to  bring  it  into  accordance  with  that 
of  another ;  but  obsequiousness  is  the  consulting  the 
will  or  pleasure  of  another:  we  are  obedient  from  a 
sense  of  right; 

What  gen'rous  Greek,  obedient  to  thy  word, 

Shall  form  an  ambush,  or  shall  lift  the  sword. 

POI'K. 

We  are  submissive  from  a  sense  of  necessity ;  '  The 
natives  (of  Britain)  disarmed,  dispirited,  and  submis- 
sive, had  lost  all  desire,  and  even  idea,  of  their  former 
liberty.' — Hi'me.  We  are  obsequious  from  a  desire  of 
gaining  favour;  '  Adore  noi  so  the  rising  son,  that  you 
forget  the  father,  who  raised  you  to  this  height  ;  nor  be 
yon  so  obsequious  to  the  father,  that  you  give  just  cause 
to  the  son  to  suspect  that  you  neglect  him.'— Bacon.  A 
love  of  God  is  followed  by  obedience  to  his  will;  they 
are  coincident  sentiments  that  reciprocally  act  on  each 
other,  so  as  to  serve  the  cause  of  virtue:  a  submissive 
conduct  is  at  the  worst  an  involuntary  sacrifice  of  our 
independence  to  our  fears  or  necessities,  the  evil  of 
which  is  confined  principally  to  the  individual  who 
makes  the  sacrifice;  bin  obsequiousness  {>•  a.  vohinlmy 
sacrifice  of  all  that  is  noble  in  man  to  base  gain,  the 
evil  of  which  extends  far  and  wide:  the  submissive 
man,  however  mean  he  may  be  in  liiniself,  does  not 
contribute  to  the  vices  of  others :  but  the  obsequious 
man  has  no  scope  for  his  paltry  talent,  but  among  the 
weak  and  wicked,  whose  weakness  he  profits  by,  and 
whose  wickedness  lie  encourages. 

DUTIFUL,  OBEDIENT,  RESPECTFUL. 

Dutiful  signifies  full  of  a  sense  of  duty,  or  full  of 
what  belongs  to  duty;  obedient,  ready  to  obey;  re- 
spertfnl,  full  of  respect 

The  obedient  and  respectful  are  but  modes  of  the 
dutiful:  w'C  UMiy  bt:  dutiful  without  being  either  o*e- 
dient  or  respectful ;  but  we  are  so  far  dutiful  a*  we  are 
either  obedient  or  respectful.  Duty  denotes  what  is 
due  fron^one  being  to  another;  it  is  independent  of  all 
circumstances:  obedience nwd  respect  are  relative d«</cs 
depending  upjin  the  character  and  station  of  indivi- 
duals ;  as  we  owe  to  no  one  on  earth  so  nmch  as  to  our 
parents,  we  are  said  to  be  dutiful  to  no  earthly  being 
besides:  and  in  order  to  deserve  the  name  o( dutiful,  a 
child  during  the  period  of  his  childhood,  ought  to  make 
a  parent's  will  to  be  his  law,  and  at  no  future  period 
ouyht  that  will  ever  to  be  an  object  of  iudifierence ; 
'  For  one  cruel  parent  wo  meet  with  a  thousand  nudu- 
t'ful  children.' — Addison.     We  may  be  obedient  and 


respectful  to  others  besides  our  parents,  although  to 
them  obedience  and  respect  are  in  the  highest  degree  and 
in  the  first  case  due;  yet  servants  are  enjoined  to  be 
obedient  to  their  masters,  wives  to  their  imsbands,  and 
subjects  to  their  king;  'The  obedience  ol  children  to 
their  parentsislliebasisof  all  government,  and  set  forth 
as  the  measure  of  that  obedience  which  we  owe  to  those 
whom  Providence  has  placed  over  us.' — Addison. 

Respectful  is  a  term  of  still  greater  latitude  than 
either,  t()r  as  the  characters  of  men  as  nmch  as  their 
stations  demand  respect,  there  is  a  respectful  deport- 
ment due  towards  every  superiour;  '  Let  your  behaviour 
towards  your  superiours  in  dignity,  age,  learning,  or  any 
distiiiguislied  excellence,  be  full  of  respect  and  defe- 
rence.'— Chatham. 


DUTY,  OBLIGATION. 
Duty,  as  we  see  in  the  preceding  section,  consists 
altogether  of  what  is  right  or  due  from  one  being  to  an- 
other ;  oblitration,  from  the  Latin  obligo  to  bind,  sig- 
nifies the  bond  or  necessity  which  lies  in  the  thing. 

All  duly  depends  upon  moral  obligation  which  sub- 
sists between  man  and  man,  or  between  man  and  his 
Maker;  in  this  abstract  sense,  therefore,  there  can  be 
no  duty  without  a  previous  oi^jn-ai/o?!,  and  where  there 
is  an  obligation  it  involves  a  duty  ;  but  in  the  vulgar 
acceptation,  duty  is  applicable  to  the  conduct  of  men  in 
their  various  relations ;  obligation  only  to  parlicidar 
circumstances  or  modes  of  action  :  we  have  duties  to 
perform  as  parents  and  children,  as  husbands  and 
wives,  as  rulers  and  subjects,  as  neighbours  and  citi- 
zens ; 

The  ways  of  Heav'n,  judg'd  by  a  private  breast, 
Is  often  what's  our  private  interest, 
And  therefore  those  who  would  that  will  obey 
Without  their  interest  must  their  duty  weigh. 

Dhvden. 
The  debtor  is  under  an  obligation  to  discharge  debt; 
and  he  who  has  promised  is  under  an  obligaiion  to 
fulfil  Ills  promise:  a  conscientious  man,  therefore, 
never  loses  sight  of  the  obligations  which  he  has  at  dif- 
ferent times  to  discharge;  'No  man  can  be  under  an 
obligation  to  believe  any  thing,  who  hath  not  sufficient 
meajis  whereby  he  may  be  assured  that  such  a  thing  is 
true.' — TiLLOTsoN. 

The  duty  is  not  so  pcremptorj'  as  the  obligation ;  the 
obligation  is  not  so  lasting  as  the  duty  .  our  affections 
impel  us  to  the  discharge  of  duty  ;  interest  or  necessity 
impels  us  to  the  discharge  of  an  obligation:  it  may 
therefore  osmetimes  happen  that  the  man  whom  a  sense 
of  duty  cannot  actuate  to  do  that  which  is  right,  will 
not  he  able  to  withstand  the  obligation  under  which  he 
has  laid  himself. 


TO  COMPLY,  CONFORM,  YIELD,  SUBMIT. 

The  original  meaning  of  comply  and  yield  will  be 
explained  under  the  head  of  Jiccede ;  conform,  com- 
pounded  of  con  and /or?n,  signifies  to  put  into  the  same 
form;  submit,  in  Latin  submitto,  compounded  of  sub 
and  mitio,  signifies  to  put  under,  that  is  to  say,  to  put 
one's  self  under  another  person. 

Compliance  and  conformity  are  voluntary  ;  yielding 
and  submission  are  involuntary. 

Compliance  is  an  act  of  the  inclination  ;  conformity 
an  act  of  the  judgement:  compliance  is  altogether  op- 
tional ;  we  comply  with  a  thing  or  not  at  pleasure: 
conformity  is  binding  on  the  conscience  ;  it  relates  to 
matters  in  which  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong.  Ciwt- 
plianceviilh  the  fashions  and  customs  of  those  we  live 
with  is  a  natural  propensity  of  the  human  mind  that 
may  be  mostly  indulged  without  impropriety;  '  I  wouW 
not  be  thought  in  any  part  of  this  relation  to  reflect  upon 
Signor  Niiolini,  v/ho  in  acting  this  part  only  c»;«7</(>s 
with  the  wretched  taste  of  his  audience.' — Addison. 
Conformity  in  religious  matters,  though  not  to  be  en- 
forced by  human  authority,  is  notoni^hat  account  less 
binding  on  the  consciences  of  every  member  in  tlie 
community  ;  the  neglect  of  this  duty  on  trivial  gronnils 
involves  in  it  the  violation  of  more  than  one  branch  of 
the  moral  law;  '  Being  of  a  lay  profession,  I  linmbly 
conform  to  the  constitutions  of  the  church  and  my 
spiritual  superiours,  and  I  hold  this  obetiiince  to  be  an 
acceptable  sacrifice  to  God.' — Howei..  Compliances 
-■    »"<;i»;iiiiies  culpable,  but  conformity  at  'vum  ji,  (jj^ 
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extcriour,  is  always  a  duty ;  '  The  actions  to  wliicli  ilie 
world  solicits  our  cumpliance  are  sins  wiiicli  I'orleit 
elerrial  expectations.' 

Compliance  and  conformity  are  produced  by  no  ex- 
ternal action  on  tlie  jniiul :  they  flow  spontaneously 
from  the  will  and  understandiim  ;  yielding  is  altogether 
tlie  result  of  t'oreigu  agency.  We  comply  with  a  wish 
as  soon  as  it  is  known  ;  it  accords  with  our  feelings  so 
to  do.  we  yield  to  the  entreaties  of  others;  it  is  the 
e^'ect  of  persuasion,  a  constraint  upon  the  inclination. 
We  cimform  to  the  regulations  of  a  community,  it  is  a 
mailer  of  discretion  ;  we  yield  to  the  superiour  judge- 
niejit  or  power  of  another,  we  have  no  choice  or  alter- 
native. Wecow/j/i/clieerfully  ;  we  con/or«i  willingly  ; 
we  yield  reluctantly. 

To  yield  is  to  give  way  to  another,  either  with  one's 
will,  one's  judgement,  or  one's  outward  conduct :  sub- 
mi^sion\s  tliegivingupof  one's  self  altogether;  it  is  the 
substitution  of  another's  will  for  one's  own.  Yielding 
is  (lartiai  ;  we  may  yield  in  one  case  or  in  one  action, 
though  not  in  another:  submission  is  general;  it  in- 
cludes a  system  of  conduct. 

We  yie.ld  when  we  do  not  resist ;  this  may  sometimes 
be  the  act  of  a  superiour:  we  submit  only  by  adopting 
the  measures  and  conduct  proposed  to  us  ;  this  is  always 
the  act  of  an  inferiour.  Yielding  may  be  produced  by 
means  more  or  less  gentle,  by  enticing  or  insiimating 
arts,  or  by  the  force  of  argument ;  submission  is  made 
only  to  power  or  positive  force:  one  yields  after  a 
struggle;  one  su6mit«  without  resistance  :  we  yield  to 
ourselves  or  others;  we  submit  to  others  only  :  it  is  a 
Weakness  to  yield  either  to  the  suggestions  of  others  or 
our  fiwn  inclinations  to  do  that  which  our  judgements 
condemn;  it  is  a  folly  to  submit  to  the  caprice  of  any 
one  where  there  is  not  a  moral  obligation :  it  is  obstinacy 
not  to  yield  when  one's  adversary  has  the  advantage  ; 
it  is  sinful  not  to  submit  to  constituted  authorities  ; 
'There  has  been  along  dispute  for  precedency  between 
the  tragick  and  the  heroick  poets.  Aristotle  would  have 
the  latter  yield  the  past  to  the  former,  but  Mr.  Dryden 
and  many  others  would  never  submit  to  this  decision.' 
— Addison. 

A  cheerful  compliance  with  the  request  of  a  friend  is 
tlie  sincerest  proof  of  friendship; 

Let  the  king  meet  compliance  in  your  looks, 
A  free  and  ready  yielding  to  his  wishes. — Rowe. 
The  wisest  and  most  learned  of  men  have  ever  been 
the  readiest  to  conform  to  the  general  sense  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  live  ; 
Among  mankind  so  few  there  are 
Who  will  conform  to  philosophick  fare. — Dryden. 
The  harmony  of  social  life  is  frequently  disturbed  by 
the  reluctance  which  men  have  to  yield  to  each  other  ; 
'  That  yicldingnessiWhalever  foundations  it  might  lay 
to  the  disadvantage  of  posterity,  was  a  speeitick  to 
preserve  us  in  peace  for  his  own  time.' — Lord  Halifa.'C. 
The  order  of  civil  society  is  frequently  destroyed  by  the 
want  of  proper  submission  to  superiours  ;  '  Christian 
people  submit  themselves  to  conformable  observances 
of  the  lawful  and  religious  constitutions  of  their  spi- 
ritual rulers.' — White. 


COMPLAINT,  YIELDLXG,  SUBMISSIVE. 
As  epithets  from  the  preceding  verbs,  serve  to  desig- 
nate a  propensity  to  the  respective  actions  mostly  in  an 
excessive  or  improper  degree. 

A  compliant  temper  complies  with  every  wish  of 
another  good  or  bad  , 

He  silent  and  complying  ;  you'll  soon  find 
Sir  John  without  a  medicine  will  be  kind. 

H.iRRISON. 

A  yielding  temper  leans  to  every  opinion  right  or 
wrong;  '  A  peaceable  temper  supposes  yielding  nnd 
condescending  manners.' — Blair.  A  submissive  tem- 
per submits  to  every  demand,  just  or  unjust ;  '  When 
force  and  violence  and  hard  necessity  have  brought  the 
yoke  of  servitude  upon  a  people's  neck,  religion  will 
supply  them  with  a  patient  and  submissive  spirit.' — 
Fleetwood. 

A  compliant  person  wants  command  of  feeling  ;  a 
yielding  person  wants  fixedness  of  principle;  a  sub- 
missive person  wants  resolution  :  a  compliant  disposi- 
tion will  be  imposed  upon  by  the  selfish  and  unrea- 
sonable ;  a  yielding  disposition  is  most  untjt  for  com 


manding  ;  a  submissive  disposition  exposes  a  peisoo 
to  the  exactions  of  tyranny. 

TO  ACCEDE,  CONSENT,  COMPLY, 
ACaUlESCE,  AGREE. 
^9ccedc,  in  Latin  accedo,  compounded  of  ac  or  ad 
and  cedo  logo  or  come,  signifies  to  come  or  fall  into  a 
thing  ;  consent,  in  French  consentir,  Latin  conseulio, 
compounded  of  con  together  and  sentio  to  feel,  signifies 
to  feel  in  unison  with  another;  comply  comes  probably 
from  the  French  complaire,  Latin  complaceo,  signi- 
fying to  be  pleased  in  unison  with  another;  acquiesce, 
in  French  acyuicscer,  Latin  acquiesce,  compounded 
of  ac  or  ad  and  quiesco,  signifies  to  be  easy  about  or 
contented  with  a  thing;  agree,  in  French  agr4er,ia 
most  probably  derived'  from  tlie  Latin  gruo,  in  the 
word  congruo,  signifying  to  accord  or  suit. 

We  accede  to  what  others  propose  to  us  by  falling 
in  with  their  ideas  :  we  consent*  to  wiial  others  wish 
by  authorizing  it;  we  comply  with  wha'  is  asked  of  ua 
by  allowing  it,  or  not  hindering  it  ws  acquiesce  In 
what  is  insisted  by  accepting  it,  and  conforming  to  it: 
we  agree  to  what  is  proposed  by  admitting  and  em 
bracing  it. 

We  object  to  those  things  to  which  we  do  not  accede  : 
we  refuse  those  things  to  which  we  do  not  consenl,OT 
with  which  we  will  not  comply:  we  oppose  those 
things  in  which  we  will  not  acquiesce  :  we  dispute  that 
to  which  we  will  not  agree. 

"To  accede  is  the  unconstrained  action  of  an  equal; 
it  is  a  matter  of  discretion:  consent  and  comply  auft- 
pose  a  degree  of  superiority,  at  least  the  power  of  pre- 
venting ;  they  are  acts  of  good  nature  or  civility  ;  ac- 
quiesce implies  a  degree  of  submission,  it  is  a  matter  of 
prudence  or  necessity :  agree  indicates  an  aversion  tc 
disputes;  it  respects  the  harmony  of  social  intercourse. 
Members  of  any  community  ought  to  be  willing  to 
accede  to  what  is  the  general  will  of  their  associates. 
'  At  last  persuasion,  menaces,  and  the  impending  pres- 
sure of  necessity,  concpjered  her  virtue,  and  she  ac- 
ceded to  the  fraud.' — Cumberland.  Parents  should 
never  be  induced  to  consent  to  any  thing  which  may 
prove  injurious  to  their  children; 

My  poverty,  but  not  my  will  consents.— Shakspeare 
People  ought  not  to  comply  indiscriminately  with  what 
is  requested  of  them  ;  '  Inclination  will  at  length  come 
over  to  reason,  though  we  can  never  force  reason  to 
comply  wiih  inclination.' — Addison.  In  all  matters 
of  difference  it  is  a  happy  circumstance  when  the 
parties  will  acquiesce  in  the  judgenjentof  an  umpire; 
'  This  we  ought  to  acquiesce  in,  that  the  Sovereign 
Being,  the  great  Author  of  Nature,  has  in  him  all  pos- 
sible perfection.'— Addison.  Ditfereuces  will  soon  be 
terminated  when  there  is  a  willingness  to  agree ;  '  We 
agreed  to  adopt  the  infant  as  the  orphan  son  of  a  dis- 
tant relation  of  our  own  name.' — Cumberland. 

TO  AGREE,  COINCIDE,  CONCUR. 

In  the  former  section  agree  is  compared  with  terms 
that  are  employed  oidy  for  things  ;  in  the  present  case 
it  is  compared  with  words  as  they  are  applied  to  per- 
sons only. 

Jlgree  implies  a  general  sameness;  coincide,  from 
CO  together  and  the  Latin  incido  to  fall,  implies  a  meet- 
ing in  a  certain  point ;  concur,  from  con  together,  and 
curro  to  run.  implies  a  running  in  the  same  course,  an 
acting  together  on  the  same  principles. 

Jigree  denotes  a  slate  of  rest;  coincide  and  concur  a 
state  of  motion,  eitlier  towards  or  with  another. 

Agreement  is  either  the  voluntary  or  involuntaiy  act 
of  persons  in  general  ;  coincidence  is  the  voluntary  but 
casual  act  of  individuals,  the  act  of  one  falling  into 
the  opinion  of  another;  concurrence  is  the  intentional 
positive  act  of  individuals,  it  is  the  act  of  one  author- 
izing the  opinions  and  measures  of  another. 

Men  of  like  education  and  temperament  agree  upon 
most  subjects ; 

Since  all  agree,  who  both  with  judgement  read, 
'T  is  the  same  sun,  and  does  himself  succeed. 

Tate. 
People  cannot  expect  others  to  coincide  with  tbeiB, 

*Vide   Abbe  Girard  ; 
herer,  tomber  d'acord 


'Consentir,  acquiescer,  ad' 
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when  tliey  advance  extravagant  positinns;  'TIhtp  is 
not  perliaps  any  couple  wlio.-^t;  dispusitiDns  antt  relish 
of  liTe  are  so  perltilly  similar  as  iliat  llieir  wills  con- 
stantly ciHKcii/t'.'— Hawkksvvokth.  The  wiser  part 
of  mankind  are  backward  in  coniurriyig  in  any 
KChenies  wliieli  are  not  warranted  by  experience ; 
'Tlie  plan  being  thus  concerted,  and  uiy  cousin's  am- 
cttrrence  olilained,  it  was  immediately  put  in  execu- 
tion.'— II  AW  KKS  WORTH. 

When  coincide  and  concur  are  considered  in  their 
application  lo  things,  the  former  implies  simply  meet- 
ing at  a  iK)int,  the  latter  running  towards  a  point;  the 
farmer  seems  to  exclude  the  idea  of  design,  the  latter 
that  of  chance  :  two  sides  of  ditferent  triangles  coin- 
cide when  they  are  applied  to  each  oUier  so  as  to  fall 
on  tlie  same  points;  two  powers  concur  when  tliey 
both  act  so  as  lo  produce  the  same  result. 

A  coincidence  of  circumstances  is  sometimes  so 
striking  and  singular  that  it  can  hardly  be  attributed 
lo  pure  accident;  'A  coincidence  of  sentiment  may 
easily  happen  without  any  communication,  since  there 
are  many  occasions  in  which  all  reasonable  men  will 
nearly  think  alike.' — Johnson.  A  concurrence  of 
circumstances,  wliicli  seemed  all  to  be  formed  to  com- 
bine, is  sometimes  nolwitlislandlng  purely  casual ; 
'  Eminence  of  station,  greatness  of  elTect,  and  all  the 
favours  of  fortune,  must  concur  to  place  e.\celleiice  in 
pablick  view.' — Johnson. 


AGREEMENT,  CONTRACT,  COVENANT, 
COMPACT,  BARGAIN. 

Agreement  signifies  what  is  agreed  to  (v.  To  agree); 
contract,  in  French  contractr,  I'roni  the  Latin  contrac- 
tus, participle  of  contrako  to  bring  close  together  or 
bind,  signifies  the  thing  thus  contracted  or  bound ; 
covenant,  in  French  covenante,  Latin  co7i»enh(S,  parti- 
ciple of  convenio  to  meet  together  at  a  point,  signifies 
the  point  at  which  several  meet,  that  is,  the  thing 
agreed  upon  by  many ;  compact,  in  Latin  compactus, 
participle  of  compingo  to  bind  close,  signifies  the  thing 
to  which  people  bind  themselves  close  ;  bargain,  from 
the  Welsh  hargan  to  contract  or  deal  for,  signifies  the 
act  of  dealing,  or  the  thing  dealt  for. 

An  agreement  is  general,  and  applies  to  transactions 
of  every  description,  but  particularly  such  as  are  made 
between  single  individuals  ;  in  cases  where  the  other 
terms  are  not  so  applicable;  a  contract  is  a  binding 
agreement  between  individuals;  a  simple  agreement 
may  be  verbal,  but  a  contract  nuist  be  written  and 
legally  executed:  covenant  and  compact  are  agree- 
ments among  communities  ;  tlie  covenant  is  commonly 
a  national  and  puhlick  transaction;  the  compact  re- 
spects individuals  as  members  of  a  community,  or 
communities  with  each  other:  the  bargain,  in  its 
proper  sense,  is  an  agreement  solely  in  matters  of 
trade;  but  applies  figuratively  in  ttie  same  sense  to 
other  objects. 

The  simple  consent  of  parties  constitutes  an  agree- 
ment; a  seal  and  signature  are  requisite  for  a  con- 
tract; a  solemn  engagement  on  the  one  hand,  and 
faith  in  that  engagement  on  the  other  hand,  enter  into 
the  nature  of  a  covenant ;  a  tacit  sense  of  mutual 
obligation  in  all  the  parlies  gives  virtue  to  a  compact; 
an  assent  to  stipulated  terms  of  sate  may  form  a 
bargain. 

Friends  make  an  agreement  to  meet  at  a  certain 
time ;  '  Frog  had  given  his  word  that  he  would  meet 
the  above-mentioned  company  at  the  Salutation,  to 
talk  of  this  agreement.' — Arbutunot  {History  of 
John  Bull).  Two  tradesmen  enter  into  a  contract  to 
carry  on  a  joint  trade  ;  '  It  is  impossible  to  see  the  long 
KCrolls  in  which  every  contract  is  included,  with  all 
their  appendages  of  seals  and  attestations,  without 
wondering  al  the  depravity  of  those  beings,  who  must 
be  restrained  from  violation  of  promise,  by  such  formal 
and  publick  evidences.' — Johnson.  The  people  of 
England  made  a  covenantwilh  King  Charles  I.  entitled 
the  solemn  covenant ; 
These  flashes  of  blue  lightning  gave  the  sign 
Of  covenants  broke  ;  three  peals  of  thunder  join. 

Drydkn. 
Id    the  society  of  Freemasons,  every  individual  is 
bound  to  secrecy  by  a  solemn  compact  ;  '  In  the  begin 
nings  and  first  establixhmenl  of  speech,  there  was  an 
implicit  compact  among  men,  founded  upon  common 


use  and  consent,  that  such  and  such  words  or  voices, 
actions  or  gestures,  should  be  means  or  siiins  wlieieby 
they  would  express  or  convey  their  thoughts  one  to 
ancilher.' — South.  The  trading  part  of  the  connnu- 
nily  are  coiiliimally  striking  bargains  ;  '  We  see  nii  n 
frequently  dexterous  and  sharp  enough  in  making  a 
bargain,  who,  if  you  reason  with  them  about  malieta 
of  religion,  appear  perfectly  stupid.' — Locke. 


AGREEABLE,  PLEASANT,  PLEASING. 
The  first  two  of  these  epithets  approach  so  near  in 
sense  and  application,  that  they  can  with  piopriety  be 
used  inditferently,  the  one  for  the  other;  yet  there  is 
an  occasional  ditierence  wliich  may  be  clearly  defined; 
the  agreeable  is  that  which  agrees  with  or  suits  the 
character,  lenjper,  and  feelings  of  a  person:  ihc jilea- 
saiit  that  which  pleases ;  tlie  pleasing  that  which  is 
adapted  to  please. 

Jgrceable  expresses  a  feeling  less  vivid  than  plea- 
sant :  people  of  the  sobere.st  and  gravest  character 
may  talk  of  passing  agreeable  hours,  or  enjoying 
agrceaitle  society,  if  those  hours  were  passed  agree- 
ably to  their  turn  of  luind,  or  that  society  wliich  suiied 
their  taste;  'To  divert  me,  I  took  u])  a  volume  of 
Shakspeare,  where  I  chanced  to  cast  my  eye  upon  a 
part  in  the  tragedy  of  Richard  the  Third,  which  filled 
my  mind  with  an  agreeable  horrour.'— Steele.  'I'lie 
young  and  the  gay  will  prefer  pleasant  society,  where 
vivacity  and  mirth  prevail,  suitable  to  the  tone  of  their 
epirits ; 

Pleasant  the  sun 
When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 
His  orient  beams. — Milton. 

A  man  is  agreeable  who  by  a  soft  and  easy  address 
contributes  to  the  amusement  of  others ;  a  man  is 
pleasant  wlio  to  this  softness  adds  affability  and  com- 
municativeness. 

Pleasing  marks  a  sentiment  less  vivid  and  distinctive 
than  either; 
Nor  this  alone  t'  indulge  a  vain  delight. 
And  make  a  pleasing  prospect  for  the  sight. 

Dryden 
A  pleasing  voice  has  something  in  it  which  we  like , 
an  agreeable  voice  strikes  with  positive  pleasure  upon 
the  ear.  A  pleasing  countenance  denotes  tranquillity 
and  contentment;  it  satisfies  us  when  we  view  it.  a 
pleasant  countenance  be.^peaks  happiness;  it  gratifies 
the  beholder,  and  invites  him  to  behold. 


TO  AGREE,  ACCORD,  SUIT. 

Jigree  {v.  To  agree)  is  here  used  in  application  to 
things  in  which  it  is  allied  ;  to  accord,  in  French  ac- 
corder,  from  the  Latin  chorda  the  string  of  a  harp, 
signifies  the  same  as  to  attune  or  join  in  tune;  and 
suit,  from  the  Latin  secutus,  participle  of  sequor  to 
follow,  signifies  to  be  in  a  line,  in  the  order  as  it  ought 
to  be. 

An  agreement  between  two  things  requires  an  en- 
tire sameness ;  an  accorrfnnce  supposes  a  considerable 
resemblance  ;  a  suitableness  implies  an  aptitude  to 
coalesce. 

Opinions  agree,  feelings  accord,  and  tempers  stiii. 

Two  statements  agree  which  are  in  all  respects 
alike  :  that  accords  with  our  feelings,  which  producea 
pleasurable  sensations :  that  suits  our  taste,  which  we 
wish  to  adopt,  or  in  adopting  gives  us  pleasure. 

Where  there  is  no  agreement  in  the  essentials  of 
any  two  accounts,  their  authenticity  may  be  greatly 
questioned :  if  a  representation  of  any  thing  accords 
with  what  has  been  stated  from  other  quarteis,  it 
serves  to  corroborate  :  it  is  advisable  that  the  age  s  and 
stations  as  well  as  tempers  of  the  parties  should  be 
suitable,  who  look  forward  for  happiness  in  a  matri- 
monial connexion. 

Where  there  is  no  agreement  of  opinion,  there  can 
be  no  assimilation  of  habit;  where  there  is  no  ac 
corrfnnce  of  sound,  there  can  be  no  harmony;  wliere 
there  is  no  suitability  of  temper,  there  can  be  no  co-ope- 
ration. 

When  opinions  do  not  agree,  men  must  agree  lo 
differ:  the  precepts  of  our  Saviour  accord  with  the 
tenderest  as  well  as  the  noblest  feelings  of  our  nature: 
when  the  humours  and  dispositions  of  people  do  not 
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*K!<,  tliey  do  wisely  no  t  to  have  any  intercourse  with 
each  other ; 

Tile  laurel  and  the  myrtle  sweets  agree. — Dryden. 
'Metre  aids  and  is  adapted  to  tlie  memory;  it  accords 
to  musick,  and  is  the  vehicle  of  enthusiasm.' — Cumber- 
land. '  Rollo  followed,  in  the  partition  of  liis  states, 
the  customs  of  the  feudal  law,  which  was  then  uni- 
versally establislied  in  the  southern  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, and  which  suited  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  age.' — Hume. 


CONSONANT,  ACCORDANT,  CONSISTENT. 

Consovant,  from  the  Latin  consonans,  participle  of 
eon  and  sono  to  sound  together,  sii;nifies  to  sound,  or 
be,  in  unison  or  harmony ;  accordant,  from  accord  {v. 
To  Agree),  signifies  the  quality  of  according;  con- 
sistent, from  tlie  Latin  consistens,  participle  of  con- 
sisto,  or  con.  and  sisto  to  place  together,  signifies  the 
quality  of  being  able  to  stand  in  unison  together. 

Consonant  is  employed  in  matters  of  representation  ; 
accordant  in  matters  of  opinion  or  sentiment ;  con- 
sistent in  matters  of  conduct.  A  particular  passage  is 
consonant  with  the  whole  tenour  of  the  Scriptures;  a 
particular  account  is  accordant  with  all  one  hears  and 
sees  on  a  subject ;  a  person's  conduct  is  not  always 
consistent  with  his  station. 

The  consonance  of  the  whole  Scriptures,  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  with  regard  to  the  character, 
dignity,  and  mission  of  our  Blessed  Saviour,  has 
justly  given  birth  to  that  form  which  constitutes  the 
established  religion  of  England;  '  Our  faith  in  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  Gospel  will  receive  confirmation  from 
discerning  their  consonance  vvitli  the  natural  senti- 
ments of  the  human  heart.' — Blair.  The  accordance 
of  the  prophecies  respecting  our  Saviour  with  the 
event  of  liis  birth,  life,  and  sutTerings,  are  incontestable 
evidences  of  his  being  tlie  true  Messiah;  'The  dif- 
ference of  good  and  evil  in  actions  is  not  founded  on 
arbitrary  opinions  or  institutions,  but  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  the  nature  of  man ;  it  accords  with  the 
universal  sense  of  the  human  mi:id.' — Blair.  The 
consistency  of  a  man's  practice  w  ith  his  profession  is 
the  only  criterion  of  his  sincerity ; 
Keep  one  consistent  plan  from  end  to  end. — Addison. 

Consonant  is  opposed  to  dissonant;  accordant  to 
discordant ;  consistent  to  inconsistent.  Consonance  is 
not  so  positive  a  thing  as  either  accordance  or  con- 
sistency, which  resjiect  real  events,  circumstances, 
and  actions.  Consonance  mostly  serves  to  prove  the 
truth  of  any  thing,  but  dissonance  docs  not  prove  its 
falsehood  until  it  amounts  to  direct  discordance  or  in- 
consisteticy.  There  is  a  dissonance  in  the  accounts 
given  by  the  four  Evangelists  of  our  Saviour,  wiiich 
serves  to  prove  the  absence  of  all  collusion  and  impos- 
ture, since  tJiere  is  neither  discordance  nor  inconsistency 
in  what  they  have  related  or  omitted. 


TO  CONCILLVTE,  RECONCILE. 

Conciliate,  in  Latin  conciliatus,  participle  of  con- 
cilia; and  reconcile,  in  Latin  reconcilio,  both  come 
from  concilium  a  council,  denoting  unity  and  harmony. 
Conciliate  and  reconcile  are  both  employed  in  the 
sense  of  uniting  men's  afl'ections,  but  under  ditierent 
circumstances. 

The  conciliator  pets  the  good  will  and  affections  for 
himself;  the  reconciler  unites  the  aflijctions  of  two 
persons  to  each  other.  The  conciliator  may  either 
gain  new  affections,  or  regain  those  which  are  lost; 
the  reconciler  always  renews  aliections  which  have 
been  once  lost.  The  best  means  of  ronc/Zza^inn-etteein 
is  by  reconciling  all  that  are  at  variance. 

Conciliate  is  mostly  employed  for  men  in  pnlilick 
stations;  'The  preacher  may  enforce  his  doctrines  in 
the  siyleof  authority,  for  it  is  his  profession  to  summon 
mankind  to  their  duty ;  but  an  uncommissioned  in- 
ftructer  will  study  to  conciliate  while  he  attempts  to 
correct.' — Cu.mberland.  iicconc(ie  is  indifTerently  em- 
ployed for  those  in  publick  or  private  stations;  'He 
(Hammond)  not  only  attained  his  purpose  of  unitiii'i 
distant  ptriies  to  each  other,  but,  contrary  to  the  usual 
fate  of  reconcilers,  gaineu  them  to  himself.' — Fkll. 
Men  in  power  have  sometimes  the  happy  opportunity 
of  conciliating  the  good  will  of  those  who  are  most 


averse  to  tlitir  authority,  and  thus  reconciling  them  to 
measures  which  would  otherwise  be  odious. 

Kindness  and  cimdescension  serve  to  conciliate ;  a 
friendly  influence,  or  a  well-timed  exercise  of  authori- 
ty, is  often  successfully  exerted  in  recuncding.  Con- 
ciliate is  employed  only  for  persons,  or  that  which  is 
personal ;  but  reconciling \s  also  employed  in  the  sense 
of  bringing  a  person's  llioughts  or  feelings  in  unison 
with  the  things  that  he  has  not  liked  before,  or  might 
be  expected  not  to  like  :  '  It  must  be  conlissfeed  a  liappy 
attachment,  which  can  reconcile  the  Laplander  to  liis 
freezing  snows,  and  the  African  to  his  scorching  sun.' 
— Cumberland. 

COMPATIBLE,  CONSISTENT. 

Compatible,  compounded  of  com  or  cum  with,  and 
patior  to  suffer,  signifies  a  fitness  to  be  suffered  together ; 
consistent,  in  Latin  coiisistens,  participle  of  consisto, 
compounded  of  con  and  sisto,  to  place,  signifies  the 
fitness  to  be  placed  together. 

Compatibility  has  a  principal  reference  to  plans  and 
measures;  consistency  to  character,  conduct,  and  sta- 
tion. Every  thing  is  compatible  with  a  plan  which 
does  not  interrupt  its  prosecution;  every  thing  is  con- 
siste7tt  with  a  person's  station  by  which  it  is  neither 
degraded  nor  elevated.  It  is  not  compatible  with  the 
good  discipline  of  a  school  to  allow  of  foreign  interfer- 
ence ;  '  Whatever  is  incompatible  with  the  highest  dig- 
nity of  our  nature  should  indeed  be  excluded  from  our 
conversation.' — Hawkesworth.  It  is  not  consistent 
with  the  elevated  and  dignified  character*  of  a  clergy- 
man to  engage  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  other  men  ; 
'  Truth  is  always  consistent  with  itself',  and  needs 
nothing  to  help  it  out.' — Tillotson. 

INCONSISTENT,  INCONGRUOUS, 
INCOHERENT. 

Inconsistent,  from  sisto  to  place,  marks  the  unfitness 
of  being  placed  together ;  incongruous,  from  congruo 
to  suit,  marks  the  unsuitableness  of  one  thing  to  an- 
other; incoherent,  from  hcereo  to  slick,  marks  the  inca- 
pacity of  two  things  to  coalesce  or  be  united  to  each 
other. 

Inconsistency  attaches  either  to  the  actions  or  senti 
ments  of  men ;  incongruity  attaches  to  the  modes  and 
qualities  of  things  ;  incokerency  to  words  or  thoughts : 
things  are  made  inconsistent  by  an  act  of  the  will;  a 
man  acts  or  thinks  inconsistently, 3.c<:orA\ng\.u  his  own 
pleasure;  'Every  individual  is  so  unequal  to  himself 
that  man  seems  to  be  the  most  wavering  and  incon- 
sisientbeing  in  tlie  universe.' — Hughes.  Incongruity 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  tilings;  there  is  some 
thing  very  incongruous  in  blending  the  solemn  and 
decent  service  of  the  church  with  the  extravagant  rant 
of  Methodism;  'The  solemn  introduction  of  the  Phce- 
nix,  in  the  last  scene  of  Sampson  AgonisteS,  is  incon- 

fruous  to  the  personage  to  whom  it  is  ascribed.' — 
OHNSON.  Incoherence  marks  the  want  of  coherence 
in  that  which  ought  to  follow  in  a  train ;  extemporary 
effusions  from  the  pulpit  are  often  distinguished  most 
by  their  incoherence ;  '  Be  but  a  person  in  credit  with 
the  multitude,  he  shall  be  able  to  make  rambling  inco- 
herent stuff  pass  for  high  rhetorick.' — South. 


CONFORMABLE,  AGREEABLE,  SUITABLE. 

Conformable  signifies  able  to  conform  (v.  To  com- 
ply), that  is,  having  a  sameness  of  form  ;  agreeable, 
the  quality  of  being  able  to  agree  (_v.  To  agree);  suit- 
able, able  to  suit  {v.  To  agree). 

Conformable  is  employed  for  matters  of  obligation  : 
agreeable  for  matters  of  choice;  snitj.ble  for  nritt- rs 
of  propriety  and  discretion  :  what  is  conformable  ac- 
cords with  some  prescribed  form  or  given  ride  of 
others;  'A  man  is  glad  to  gain  numbers  on  his  side, 
as  they  serve  to  strengthen  him  in  his  opinions.  It 
makes  him  believe  that  his  principles  carry  conviction 
with  them,  and  are  the  more  likely  to  be  true,  when  he 
finds  they  are  conformable  to  the  reason  of  others  as 
well  as  to  his  own.' — Addison.  What  is  agreeable 
accords  with  the  feelings,  tempers,  or  judcements  ot 
ourselves  or  others;  'As  you  have  fiirmerly  offer,  d 
some  arguments  for  the  soul's  immortality,  noree/ We 
both  to  reason  and  the  Christian  doctrine,  I  believe 
your  readers  will  not  be  displeased  to  eee  how  the  saiuj 
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great  truth  stiiiios  in  the  poniporRotiiaii  eloquence.' — 
Hughes.  Wiial  is  suitablr  accords  with  outward  cir- 
cuinstaiices;  'I  think  bansini;  a  cushion  gives  a  man 
too  warhke  or  jicrhaps  too  ilicatrical  a  figure  to  be 
suitiible  to  a  Christian  congregation.' — Swift.  It  is 
the  business  of  those  who  act  tor  others  to  act  covform- 
ably  to  tlieir  directions;  it  is  the  partol'a  friend  to  act 
agrecablj/  to  tile  v\islies  of  a  friend  ;  it  is  the  part  of 
every  mail  to  act  suitably  to  his  station. 

The  decisions  of  a  judge  must  hestrictly  coTi/onnab/c 
to  the  letter  of  the  law  ;  he  is  seldom  at  liberty  to  coii- 
eull  his  views  of  equity  :  the  decision  of  a  partisan  is 
always  agreeable  to  the  temper  of  his  party  :  the  style 
of  a  writer  should  be  suitable  \o  his  subject. 

Conformable  is  most  commonly  employed  for  mat- 
ters of  temporary  iiioment;  agreeable  and  suitable  are 
jnostly  said  of  things  which  are  of  con.'^tant  value  :  we 
make  things  conformable,  by  an  act  of  discretion ;  they 
are  agreeable  or  suitable  by  their  own  nature :  a  treaty 
o(  peace  is  made  conformable  to  tlie  preliminaries  ;  a 
legislator  must  take  care  to  frame  laws  agreeably  to 
llie  Divine  law;  it  is  of  no  small  importance  for  every 
man  to  act  suitably  to  the  character  lie  has  assumed. 


TO  FIT,  SUIT,  ADAPT,  ACCOxMMODATE, 

ADJUST. 
Fit  signifies  to  make  or  be  Jit ;  suit  to  make  or  be 
suitable;  adapts  from  aptus  fit,  to  make  fit  for  a  spe- 
:ifick  purpose;   accommodate,  to  make  commodious; 
adjust,  to  make  a  thing  such  as  it  is  desired  to  be. 

To  Jit  and  suit  are  used  in  the  literal  sense  of  apply- 
ing things  to  each  other  as  they  are  intended  :  but  fit  is 
employed  mostly  in  regard  to  material  and  familiar 
objects.    A  tailor  fits  on  a  coat,  or  a  coat  fits  when  it 
is  made  right  to  the  body; 
Then  meditates  the  mark ;  and  couching  low. 
Fits  the  sharp  arrow  to  the  well-strung  bow. — Pope. 
Suit  is  employed  for  intellectual  or  moral  objects; 
'Suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action, 
with  this  special  observance,  that  you  o'erstep  not  the 
modesty  of  nature.' — Shakspearb.    So  also  intransi- 
tively ; 
111  suits  it  now  the  joys  of  love  to  know. 
Too  deep  my  anguish,  and  too  wild  my  wo. — Pope. 
tn  an  extended  application  of  the  terms  to  fit  isintrari>;i- 
tively  used  for  what  is  moially^t  in  the  nature  of  things ; 
Nor  fits  it  to  prolong  the  feast 
Timeless,  indecent,  but  retire  to  rest. — Pope. 
Whence  we  speak  of  the  fitness  of  things;  suit  is  ap- 
plied either  transitively  or  intransitively  in  the  sense  of 
agree,  as  a  thing  suits  a  person's  taste,  or  one  thing 
suits  with  another ;  '  The  matter  and  manner  of  their 
tales,  andof  their  telling,  aresoiuiiei/ totheir  dilTerent 
educations  and  humours,  that  each  would  be  improper 
in  any  other.' — Drvden. 

Her  purple  habit  sits  with  such  a  grace 

On  her  smooth  shoulders,  and  so  suits  her  face. 

Dryden. 
The  one  intense,  the  other  still  remis?, 
Cannot  well  «in7  with  either,  but  soon  prove 
Tedious  alike. — Milton. 
To  adapt  is  a  species  of  fitting;  tn  accommodate  is  a 
species  of  suiting;  both  applied  tothe  intellectual  and 
moral  actions  of  conscious  beings.  .Adaptation  is  an 
act  of  the  judgement ;  accommodation  is  an  act  of  the 
will :  we  adnpt  by  an  exercise  of  discretion ;  we  ac- 
commodate by  a  management  of  the  humours:  the 
adaptation  doea  not  interfere  with  our  interests;  bill 
the  accommodation  always  suppo.ses  a  sacrifice :  we 
adnpt  our  language  to  the  understandings  of  our 
hearers;  'It  is  not  enough  that  nothing  otTends  the  ear, 
but  a  good  poet  will  adapt  the  very  sounds  as  well  as 
words  10  the  tilings  he  treats  of.' — Pope.  Wc  accom- 
nwrfafe  ourselves  tothe  humours  of  others;  'He  had 
altered  many  things,  not  that  thev  were  not  natural 
before,  but  that  he  might  arcommndate  himself  to  the 
age  in  V^hich  he  lived  ' — Dryden.  The  mind  of  an 
infiii''ely  wise  Creator  is  clearly  evinced  in  the  world, 
by  the  Universal  adaptation  of  means  to  their  ends  ; 
'It  is  in  his  power  so  to  adapt  one  thing  to  another,  as 
lo  fulfil  his  promise  of  making  all  things  work  together 
for  rood  to  those  who  love  him.' — Hi.air.  A  spirit  of 
accommodation  is  not  merely  acharacleristick  of  polito 


ness;  it  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  ranked  among 
the  Christian  duties;  'It  is  an  old  observation  which 
has  been  made  of  politicians,  who  would  rather  ingra 
tiate  themselves  with  Iheir  sovereigns,  than  promote 
Ills  real  service,  that  they  accommodate  their  counsels 
to  his  inclinations.' — Addison.  The  term  adapt  is 
sometimes  applied  to  things  of  a  less  familiar  nature  ; 
'  It  may  not  be  a  useless  inquiry,  in  what  respects  ili* 
love  of  novelty  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  present 
state.' — Grove.  '  Adhesion  may  be  in  part  a.'^cribed, 
either  to  some  elastical  motion  in  the  pre.ssed  glass,  or 
to  the  exquisite  adaptation  of  the  ahnost  innnmeiable, 
though  very  small  asperities  of  the  one,  and  the  nu- 
merous little  cavities  of  the  other,  whereby  the  surfaces 
do  lock  m  with  one  another,  or  are  as  it  were  clasped 
together.' — Boyle. 

'jiccommodate  and  adjust  are  both  applied  to  the 
affairs  of  men  which  require  to  be  kept  or  put  in  right 
order;  but  the  former  implies  the  keeping  as  well  as 
putting  in  order ;  the  latter  simply  the  putting  in  order. 
Men  accommodate  each  other,  that  is,  make  tMngs 
commodious  for  each  other  ;  but  they  adjust  things 
either  for  themselves  or  for  others.  Thus  they  accom- 
modate each  other  in  pecuniary  matters  ;  or  they  adjust 
the  ceremonial  of  a  visit.  On  this  ground  we  may  say 
that  a  difference  is  either  accommodated  or  adjusted  : 
lor  it  is  accommodated,  inasmuch  as  the  parties  yield  to 
each  other ;  it  is  adjusted,  inasmuch  as  that  which  was 
wrong  is  set  right ;  '  When  things  were  thus  far  ad- 
justed, towards  a  peace,  all  other  differences  were 
soon  accommodated.'' — Addison. 

TO  FIT,  EQUIP,  PREPARE,  QUALIFY. 

To  fit  signifies  to  adopt  means  in  order  to  iiiake^t, 
and  conveys  the  general  sense  of  all  the  other  terms, 
which  differ  principally  in  the  means  and  circnnistances 
of  fitting  :  to  equip,  probably  from  the  old  barbarous 
Latin  eschipare  to  furnish  or  adorn  ships,  is  to  fit  out 
by  furnishing  the  necessary  materials :  to  prepare,  from 
the  Latin  prceparo,  compounded  of  pro:  and  pure  to 
get  before  hand,  is  to  take  steps  for  the  purpose  oi 
fitting  in  future:  to  qualify,  from  the  Latin  quulifico, 
or  facio  and  qualis  to  make  a  thing  as  it  should  be,  is 
to  fit  or  furnish  with  the  moral  requisites. 

'i'o  fit  is  employed  for  ordinary  cases  ;  to  equip  only 
for  expeditions;  they  may  be  both  employed  in  appli- 
cation to  the  same  objects  with  this  distinction,  a  vessel 
is  equipped  when  it  is  furnished  with  every  thing  re 
quisite  for  a  voyage  ;  it  is  fitted  by  simply  putting  those 
things  to  it  which  have  been  temporarily  removed; 

With  long  resounding  cries  they  urge  the  train. 

To  fit  the  ships  and  launch  into  the  main. — Pope. 
The  word  equip  is  also  applied  figuratively  in  the  same 
sense ;  '  The  religious  man  is  equipped  for  the  storm  as 
well  as  the  calm  in  this  dubious  navigation  of  life.' — 
Blair.  To_^<isforan  immediate  purpose;  to  prepare 
is  for  a  remote  purpose.  A  person  fits  himself  for 
taking  orders  when  he  is  at  the  university:  \v'.  prepares 
himself  at  school  before  he  goes  to  the  university. 
To^^H  is  to  adopt  positive  and  decisive  measures;  to 
prepare  is  to  use  those  which  are  only  precarious:  a 
scholar  ^^.5  himself  for  reading  Horace  by  reading 
Virgil  with  attention;  he  preparer  for  an  examination 
by  going  over  what  he  has  already  learned. 

To  fit  is  said  of  every  thing,  both  in  a  natural  and  a 
moral  sense:  to  qualify  is  used  only  in  a  moral  sense. 
Fit  is  employed  mostly  for  acquirements  which  are 
gained  by  labour:  qualify  for  those  which  are  gained 
by  intellectual  exertion  ;  a  yonth_/?^f  himself  for  a  ine- 
ciianical  business  by  working  at  it;  a  youth  qualifies 
himself  for  a  profession  by  following  a  particular 
course  of  studies. 

COMPETENT,  FITTED,  QUALIFIED. 

Competent,  in  Latin  cnmpetens,  participle  of  cum- 
peto  to  agree  or  suit,  signifies  suitable  ;  fitted  signifies 
made  fit;  qnalifird,  participle  of  qualify,  from  the 
Latin  quiilis  and  facio,  signifies  made  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Gniijirlinry  iiiosliy  respects  the  mental  endowments 
and  attainments  ;7i/7ic.v-.i  the  disposition  and  character; 
qualification  the  artificial  acquirements.  A  person  ia 
competent  to  undertake  an  office  ;  fitted  or  qualified  to 
fill  a  situation. 

Faniiliarity  with  any  subject  aided  by  strong  mental 
endowments  gives  competency:  suitable  habits  and 
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teinpflr  constitute  tlie  fitness  :  acquaintniicr  with  the 
business  to  be  done,  and  experlness  in  the  mode  oC  per- 
forming it,  constitutes  the  qualification:  none  shonld 
pretend  to  give  their  iipiiiions  on  serious  subjects  who 
are  not  competent  judges;  none  but  lawyers  are  com- 
petent  to  decide  in  cases  of  law ;  none  but  medical 
men  are  competent  to  prescribe  medicines;  none  but 
divines  of  sound  learning,  as  well  as  piety,  to  dctirmine 
on  doctrinal  questions ;  '  Man  is  not  competent  to  decide 
upon  the  good  or  evil  of  many  events  which  befall  liim 
in  this  life.'— CiT.MBKRLAND.  Men  of  sedentary  and 
studious  Jiabits,  with  a  serious  temper,  are  most  fitted 
to  be  clemymen  ;  '  What  is  more  obvious  and  ordinary 
than  a  mole?  and  yet  what  more  palpable  argument  of 
Providence  than  it?  The  members  of  her  body  are  so 
exactly /««(/ to  her  nature  and  manner  of  life.' — Addi- 
son. Those  who  have  the  most  learning  and  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  best  9«a- 
lifieil  for  the  important  and  sacred  office  of  instructing 
the  people ;  '  Such  benelits  only  can  be  bestowed  as 
others  are  capable  to  receive,  and  such  pleasures  im- 
parted as  others  are  qualified  to  enjoy.' — Johnson. 

Many  are  qualified  for  managing  the  C(nicerns  of 
others,  who  would  not  be  competent  to  manage  a  con- 
cern for  themselves.  Many  who  are  fitted  from  their 
turn  of  mind  for  any  particular  charge,  may  be  unfor- 
tunately incompetent  iai  want  of  the  requisite  qualifi- 
cations. 


FIT,  APT,  MEET. 
Fit,  from  the  I>ati,n/{  it  is  made,  signifying  made  for 
the  purpose,  is  eilijer  an  acquired  or  a  natural  pro- 
perty ;  apt,  in  Latin  aptus,  from  the  Greek  aVrw  to 
connect,  is  a  natural  property  ;  meet,  from  to  meet  or 
measure,  .'ignitying  measured,  is  a  moral  quality.  A 
house  is  fit  for  the  accommodation  of  the  family  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  of  the  builder; 

He  lends  him  vain  Goliah's  sacred  word. 
The  fittest  help  just  fortune  could  aflbrd. — Cowlev 
The  young  mind  is  apt  to  receive  either  good  or  had 
impressions ;  '  If  you  hear  a  wise  sentence  or  an  apt 
phrase  commit  it  to  your  memory.' — Sir  Henry  Sid- 
ney.    Meet  is  a  term  of  rare  use,  except  in  spiritual 
matters  or  in  poetry  ;  it  is  meet  to  offer  our  prayers  to 
Use  Supreme  Disposer  of  all  things ; 
My  image  not  imparted  to  the  brute 
Whose  fellowship  therefore  not  unmeet  for  thee. 
Good  reason  was  tliou  freely  shouldst  dislike. 

Milton. 


CONCORD,  HARMONY. 

The  idea  of  union  is  common  to  both  the^e  terms, 
bntunder  different  circuinstances.  Concord,  in  French 
Concorde,  Latin  concordia,  from  con  and  cor,  having 
the  same  heart  and  mind,  is  generally  employed  for  the 
union  of  wills  and  affections;  harmony,  in  French 
harmonic,  Latin  hnrmonia,  Greek  apixovla,  from  apo)  to 
tit  or  suit,  signifying  the  state  of  fitting  or  suiting, 
respects  the  aptitude  of  minds  to  coalesce. 

'Phere  may  be  concord  without  harmony,  and  har- 
mony without  concord.  Persons  may  live  in  concord 
who  are  at  a  distance  from  each  other ; 

Kind  concord,  heavenly  born  !  whose  blissful  reign 

Holds  this  vast  globe  in  one  surrounding  chain 

Soul  of  the  world. — Tickel. 
Harmony  is  mostly  employed  for  tliose  who  are  in 
close  connexion,  and  obliged  to  co-operate  ; 
In  ns  both  one  soul 

Harmony  to  behold  in  wedded  pair! 

More  grateful  than  harmonious  sounds  to  the  ear. 

Milton. 
Concord  should  never  be  broken  by  relations  under  any 
circumstances;  harmony  is  indispensable  in  all  mem- 
bers of  a  family  that  dwell  together.  Interest  will 
sometimes  stand  in  the  way  of  brotherly  concord ;  a 
love  of  rule,  and  a  dogmatical  temper,  will  sometimes 
disturb  \\ic harmony  oi &  family.  Concord'is  as  essential 
to  domestick  happiness,  as  harmony  is  to  the  peace  of 
society  and  the  uninterrupted  prosecution  of  business. 
What  concord  can  there  be  between  kindred  who 
despise  each  other?  what  Aarmonj/ between  the  rash 
and  the  discreet  ?    These  terms  are  both  applied  to 


musick  ;  but  (oncord  solely  respects  the  agreement  of 
twor  or  more  sounds  ; 

The  man  that  hath  no  musick  in  himself. 

Nor  is  not  mov'd  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 

Is  tit  for  treasons,  villanies,  and  spoils. 

Shaesfeare. 
But  Aarmonyrespectstheeffect  of  an  aggregate  number 
of  sounds ;  '  Harmony  is  a  compound  idea  made  up  of 
dillerent  sounds  united.' — W.vtts.  Harmony  has  also 
a  farther  application  to  objects  in  general  tj  denote 
their  adaptation  to  each  other  ; 

The  harmony  of  things 
As  well  as  that  of  sounds,  from  discord  springs. 
Deniiam. 
'If  we  consider  the  world  in  its  subserviency  to  man, 
one  would  think  it  was  made  for  our  use;  but  if  we 
consider  it  in  its  natural    beauty  and  harmony,  one 
would  be  apt  to  conclude  it  was  made  for  our  plea- 
sure.'— Addison. 


MELODY,  HARMONY,  ACCORDANCE. 
Melody,  in  Latin  mclodia,  from  melos,  in  Greek  ^i/Aoj 
a  verse,  and  the  Hebrew  rivD  "i  word  or  a  verse  ;  har- 
mony, in  halin  harmonia,  Greek  apjiovia  concord,  from 
opo)  apto  to  fit  or  suit,  signifies  the  agreement  of  sounds; 
accordance  denotes  tiie  actor  stale  of  according  (u.  To 
agree). 

Melody  signifies  any  measured  or  modulated  sounds 
measured  after  the  manner  of  verse  into  distinct  mem- 
bers or  parts;  harmony  signilies  the  suiting  or  adapting 
different  modulated  sounds  to  each  other;  melody  is 
therefore  to  harmony  as  a  part  to  the  whole:  we  must 
first  produce  melody  by  the  rules  of  art;  the  harmony 
which  follows  nmst  be  regulated  by  the  ear :  there 
may  be  melody  without  harmony,  but  there  cannot  be 
harmony  without  melody  :  we  speak  of  simple  melody 
where  the  modes  of  musick  are  not  very  much  diversi- 
fied; but  we  cannot  speak  of  harmony  unless  there  be 
a  variety  of  notes  to  fall  in  with  each  other. 

A  voice  is  melodious  inasnmch  as  it  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  regularly  modulated  note;  it  is  harmonious 
inasmuch  as  it  strikes  agreeably  on  the  ear,  and  pro- 
duces no  discordant  sounds.  The  song  of  a  bird  is 
melodious  or  has  melody  in  it,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a 
concatenation  of  sounds  in  it  which  are  admitted  to  be 
regular,  and  consequently  agreeable  to  the  musical 
ear; 

Lend  me  your  song,  ye  nightingales  !  Oh  pour 

The  mazy-running  soul  of  melody 

Into  my  varied  verse. — Thomson. 
There  is  harmony  in  a  concert  of  voices  and  instru- 
ments ; 

Now  the  distemper'd  mind 

Has  lost  that  concord  of  harmonious  powers. 

Which  forms  the  soul  of  happine.ss. — Thomson. 
Accordance  is  strictly  speaking  the  property  on  which 
both  melody  and  harmony  is  founded  :  for  the  whole  of 
musick  depends  on  an  accordance  of  sounds  ; 
The  musick 
Of  man's  fair  composition  best  accords 
When  't  is  in  concert. — Shakspeare. 
The  same  distinction  marks  accordance  and  harmony  in 
the  moral  application.    There  may  be  occasional  ac- 
cordance of  opinion  or  feeling  ;  but  harmony  is  an  en- 
tire accordance  in  every  point. 


CORRESPONDENT,  ANSWERABLE, 
SUITABLE. 
Correspondent,  in  French  correspondant,  from  the 
Latin  cmn  and  reepondeo  to  answer,  signifies  to  answet 
in  unison  or  in  uniformity  ;  answerable  and  suitable 
from  answer  and  suit,  mark  the  quality  or  capacity 
of  answering  or  suiting.  Correspoiident  supposes  a 
greater  agreement  than  answerable,  and  answerable 
requires  a  greater  agreement  than  suitable.  Things 
that  correspond  must  be  alike  in  size,  shape,  colour  ana 
every  miimte  particular;  those  that  answer  must  be 
fitted  for  the  same  purpose  ;  those  that  suit  must  have 
nothing  disproportionate  or  discordant.  In  the  artifi 
cial  disposition  of  furniture,  or  all  matters  of  art  and 
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ornament,  it  is  of  considerable  importance  to  have  some 
things  made  to  currcyjoud,  so  tijai  tliey  may  he  plated 
in  suilabLi:  <lireclions  to  amtccr  to  each  other. 

In  the  moral  application,  actions  are  said  to  corres- 
pond with  proles.-ions ;  the  success  of  an  undertaking 
to  answer  the  expectation  ;  particular  measures  to  suit 
the  pur|i()se  of  individuals.  It  ill  corresponds  with  a 
profession  of  friendship  to  refuse  assistance  to  a  friend 
in  the  time  of  need ;  '  As  the  attractive  power  in  ho- 
llies is  the  most  universal  principle  which  producelh 
innumerahle  etlL-cts,  so  the  corresponding  social  appe- 
tite in  human  souls  is  the  great  spring  and  source  of 
moral  actions.'— Bkrkklkv.  Wild  schemes  under- 
taken without  thought,  will  never  unsaier  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  projectors ;  'All  the  features  of  the  face  and 
tones  of  the  voice  answer  like  strings  upon  nmsical 
instruments  to  the  impressions  made  on  them  by  the 
mind.'— Hughes.  It  never  suits  the  purpose  ot  the 
seltish  and  greedy  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  ne- 
cessitous ;  'When  we  consider  the  infinite  power  and 
wisdom  of  the  Maker,  we  have  reason  to  think  that  it  is 
suitable  to  the  magnificent  harmony  of  the  universe, 
that  tJie  species  of  creatures  should  also  by  gentle  de- 
grees ascend  upward  from  us.' — Addison. 


ASSENT,  CONSENT,  APPROBATION, 
CONCURRENCE. 

jlsscnt,  in  Latin  assentio,  is  compounded  of  as  or  ad 
and  senlio  to  tliink,  signifying  to  bring  one's  mind  or 
judgement  to  a  thing  ;  approbation  in  Latin  approba- 
tion is  compounded  of  ad  and  probo  to  prove,  signily- 
ing  to  make  a  tiling  out  good:  consent  and  concurrence 
are  taken  in  the  same  sense  as  in  the  preceding  articles. 

Jlssent  respects  the  judgement ;  co««e?it  respects  the 
Will.  We  assent  to  what  we  think  true ;  we  consent 
to  tlie  wish  of  another  by  agreeing  to  it  and  allowing  it. 
Some  men  give  their  liasly  assent  to  propositions 
which  they  do  not  fully  understand;  'Precept  gains 
only  the  cold  approbation  of  reason,  and  compels  an 
assent  which  judgement  frequently  yields  with  re 
Inctance,  even  when  delay  is  impossible.' — Hawkes- 
woRTii.  Some  men  give  their  hasty  consent  to  mea- 
sures which  are  very  injudicious. 

What  in  sleep  thou  didst  abfior  to  dream. 

Waking  thou  never  wilt  consent  to  do.— Milton. 
It  is  the  part  of  the  true  believer  not  merely  to  assent 
to  the  Christian  doctrines,  but  to  make  them  the  rule 
of  his  life:  those  who  consent  to  a  bad  action  are  par- 
lakers  in  the  guiltof  it. 

Approbation  is  a  species  of  assent;  concurrence  ot 
consent.  To  approve  is  not  merely  to  assent  to  a  thing 
that  is  right,  but  to  fe-el  it  positively  ;  to  have  the  will 
and  judgement  in  accordance  ;  concurrence  is  the  con- 
sent of  many.  Approbation  respects  the  practical  con- 
duct of  men  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other;  assent 
is  giv-en  to  speculative  truths,  abstract  propositions,  or 
direct  assertions.  It  is  a  happy  thing  wlien  our  actions 
meet  with  the  approbation  of  others  ;  but  it  is  of  little 
importance  if  we  have  not  at  the  same  timeana^^proo- 
ing  conscience ; 

That  not  past  me,  but 
By  learned  approbation  of  my  judges. 

Shakspeare. 

We  may  often  assent  to  the  premises  of  a  question  or 
proposiiion,  without  admitting  the  deductions  drawn 
from  them;  '  Faith  is  the  assent  to  any  proposition  not 
thus  made  out  by  the  deduction  of  reason,  but  upon  the 
credit  of  the  proposer.' — Locke. 

Concurrence  respects  matters  of  general  concern,  as 
consent  respects  those  of  individual  interest.  No  bill 
in  tlie  house  of  parliament  can  pass  for  a  second  read- 
ing without  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  ;  '  Tarquin 
the  Proud  was  expelled  by  a  universal  concurrence 
of  nobles  and  people.'— Swift.  No  parent  should  be 
induced  by  persuasion  to  give  his  consent  to  what  his 
ludgeinent  disapproves  ;  '  I  am  far  from  excusing  or  de- 
nying that  compliance:  for  plenary  consent  it  was  not.' 
— Kino  Charles. 

Jissnil  is  opposed  to  contradiction  or  denial ;  consent 
to  refusal ;  approbation  to  dislike  or  blame ;  concur- 
rence to  opposition:  but  we  may  fometimes  seem  to 
give  our  assent  to  what  we  do  not  expressly  contra- 
dict, or  seem  to  approve  what  we  do  not  blame;  and 
we  are  supposed  to  consent  to  a  request  when  we  do 


not  positively  refuse  it.  We  may  approve  or  disap 
prove  of  a  thing  without  giving  an  intimation  eitlier  of 
our  approbation  or  the  contrary  :  but  concurrence  can- 
not be  altogether  a  negative  action ;  it  must  be  signified 
by  some  sign,  although  that  need  not  necessarily  be  a 
word. 

The  assent  of  some  people  to  the  most  important 
truths  is  so  tame,  that  it  might  with  no  great  diliiculty 
be  converted  into  a  contradiction;  'The  evidence  of 
God's  own  testimony  added  unto  the  natural  assent  of 
reason,  concerning  the  certainty  of  them,  doth  not  a 
little  comfort  and  confirm  the  same.' — Hooker.  He 
who  is  anxious  to  obtain  universal  «ppro6a(/07i,oreveil 
to  escape  censure,  will  find  his  fate  depictured  in  the 
story  of  the  old  man  and  his  ass  ;  '  There  is  as  much 
difi'erence  between  the  approbation  of  the  judgement 
and  the  actual  volitions  of  the  will  with  relation  to  the 
same  object,  as  there  is  between  a  man's  viewing  a  de- 
sirable thing  with  his  eye  and  his  reaching  afler  it  with 
his  hand' — South.  According  to  the  old  proverb,  'Si 
lence  gives  consent:'  'Whatever  be  the  reason,  it  aii- 
peais  by  the  common  consf7(«of  mankind  that  the  want 
of  virtue  does  not  incur  e(iual  contempt  with  the  want 
parts.' — Hawkksworth.  Ii  is  not  uncommon  for 
ministerial  men  to  give  their  concMJvcnce  in  parliamenj 
to  the  measures  of  administration  by  a  silent  vote, 
while  those  of  the  opposite  party  spoilt  forth  their  op- 
position to  catch  the  applause  of  the  multitude;  'Sir 
Matthew  Hale  mentions  one  case  wherein  the  Lords 
may  alter  a  money  hill  (that  is,  from  a  greater  to  a  less 
time) — here  he  says  the  bill  need  not  be  sent  back  to 
the  Commons  for  i\\e\t  concurrence.' — Blackstone. 


TO  CONSENT,  PERMIT,  ALLOW. 

Consent  has  the  same  meaning  as  given  under  the 
head  of  Accede;  permit,  in  French  permetire,  Latin 
permitto,  compounded  of  per  and  mitto,  signifies  to 
send  or  let  go  past ;  allow,  in  French  allouer,  com- 
pounded of  ad  and  louer,  in  German  loben,  low  Ger- 
man laven,  &:c.  from  the  Latin  laudare  to  praise,  signi- 
fies to  give  one's  assent  to  a  thing. 

The  idea  of  determining  the  conduct  of  others  by 
some  authorized  act  of  one's  own  is  common  to  these 
terms,  but  under  various  circumstances.  They  express 
either  the  act  of  an  equal  or  asuperiour. 

As  the  act  of  an  equal  we  consent  to  that  in  which 
we  have  an  interest;  we  permit  or  ai/ojo  what  is  for 
the  accommodation  of  others:  we  allow  by  abstaining 
to  oppose ;  we  permit  by  a  direct  expression  of  our 
will ;  contracts  are  formed  by  the  consent  of  the  parties 
who  are  interested ; 

When  thou  canst  truly  call  these  virtues  thine, 

Be  wise  and  free,  by  heaven's  consent  and  mine. 

Dryden. 
The  proprietor  of  an  estate  permits  his  friends  to  sport 
on  his  ground:  '  You  have  given  me  your  permission 
for  this  address,  !*id  encouraged  me  by  your  perusal  and 
approbation.' — Dryden.  A  person  allows  of  passage 
through  his  premises;  'I  was  by  the  freedoiii  altuwa- 
ble  among  friends  tempted  to  vent  my  thoughts  with 
negligence.' — Boyle.  It  is  sometimes  prudent  to  con- 
sent ;  complaisant  lopermit ;  good  natured  or  weak  to 
allow. 

When  applied  tosuperiours,  ronscnt  is  an  art  of  pri 
vate  authority  ;  permit  and  allow  are  acts  of  private 
or  puhlick  authority  :  in  the  first  case,  consent  respects 
matters  of  serious  importance ;  permit  and  allow  re- 
gard those  of  an  indifferent  nature:  a  parent  consents 
to  the  eslahlishinent  of  his  children  ;  he  permits  them 
to  read  certain  books:  he  allows  them  to  converse  with 
him  familiarly. 

We  must  [laiise  before  we  give  our  consent;  it  is  an 
express  sanction  to  the  conduct  of  others  ;  it  involves 
our  own  judgement,  and  the  future  interests  of  those 
who  are  under  our  control ; 

Though  what  thou  tell'st  some  doubt  within  me  move, 
But  more  desire  to  hear,  if  thou  consent 
The  full  relation. — Milton. 
This  is  not  always  so  necessary  in  permitting  and  al- 
lowing ;  they  are  partial  actions,  which  require  no 
more  than  the  b;,re  e.xercise  of  authority,  and  involve 
no  other  consequences  than  the  temporary  pleasure  of 
the  parties  concerned.  Publick  measures  are  permitted 
and  allowed,  but  never  consented  to.    The  law  permits 
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or  allows  ;  or  the  prrson  who  is  aulhorized  permits  or 
allows.  Permit  in  tliis  case  retains  its  positive  sense; 
allow  its  negative  sense,  as  before.  Government  per- 
mits individuals  to  fit  out  privateers  in  time  of  war; 
'After  men  liave  acquired  as  much  as  tiie  law  permits 
them,  they  have  notliiiig  to  do  but  to  take  care  of  the 
publick.' — Swift.  Wlien  magistrates  are  not  vigilant, 
many  tilings  will  be  done  which  are  not  allowed; 
'  They  referred  all  laws,  that  were  to  be  passed  in  Ire- 
land, to  be  considered,  corrected,  and  allowed  by  the 
stale  of  England.' — Spknskr.  A  judge  \i  wol  permit- 
ted to  pass  any  sentence,  but  what  is  strictly  conform- 
able to  law  :  every  man  who  is  accused  is  allowed  to 
plead  his  owu  cause,  or  intrust  it  to  another,  as  lie 
thinks  fit. 

All  these  terms  may  be  used  in  a  general  sense  with 
the  same  distinction ; 

O  no!  our  reason  was  not  vainly  lent ! 

Nor  is  a  slave,  but  by  its  own  consent. — Dryden. 
Shame,  and  his  conscience. 

Will  not  permit  him  to  deny  it. — Randolph. 
'  I  think  the  strictest  moralists  allow  forms  of  address 
to  be  used,  without  much  regard  to  tlieir  literal  accep- 
tation."— Johnson. 


TO    ADMIT,    ALLOW,   PERMIT,   SUFFER, 
TOLERATE. 

Admit,  in  French  admeltrc,  Latin  admitto,  com- 
pounded of  ad  and  mitto,  signifies  to  send  or  to  sutitjr 
to  pass  into;  to  allow,  in  French  allouer,  compounded 
of  the  intensive  syllable  al  or  ad  and  lotier,  in  German 
lobcn,  old  German  laul/zan,  low  German  laven,  Swe- 
dish lofwa,  Danish  lover,  &c.  Latin  laus  praise,  lau- 
dare  to  praise,  signifies  to  give  praise  or  approbation  to 
a  thing;  permit,  in  French  pcrmettre,  Latin  permitto, 
is  compounded  of /)(?r  through  or  away,  and  mitto  to 
send  or  let  go,  signifying  to  Tet  it  go  its  way ;  suffer,  in 
French  souffrir,  Latin  suffcro,  is  compounded  of  sub 
and  fcro,  signifying  to  bear  with;  tolerate,\i\  Latin 
toleratus,  participle  of  tolero,  from  the  Greek  rXdu)  to 
sustain,  signifies  also  to  bear  or  bear  with. 

The  actions  denoted  by  the  first  three  terms  are 
move  or  less  voluntary  ;  those  of  the  last  two  are  invo- 
luntary; admit  is  less  voluntary  than  allow  ;  and  that 
thaLn  permit.  We  admit  what  we  profess  not  to  know, 
or  seek  not  to  prevent;  we  allow  what  we  know,  and 
tacitly  consent  to  ;  we  permit  what  we  authorize  by  a 
formal  consent ;  we  suffer  and  tolerate  what  we  object 
to,  but  do  not  think  proper  to  prevent.  We  admit  of 
things  from  inadvertence,  orlhe  want  of  inclination  to 
prevent  them ;  we  allow  of  things  from  easiness  of 
temper,  or  the  want  of  resolution  to  oppose  them  ;  we 
permit  things  from  a  desire  to  oblige  or  a  dislike  to  re- 
fuse; we  suffer  things  for  want  of  ability  to  remove 
them  ;  we  tolerate  things  from  motives  of  discretion. 

What  is  admitted,  allowed,  suffered,  or  tolerated, 
has  already  been  done  ;  what  is  permitted  is  desired 
to  ho  done.  To  admit,  suffer,  and  tolerate,  are  said  of 
what  ought  to  be  avoided  ;  allow  and  perjnit  of  things 
good,  bad,  or  indifTeient.  Suffer  is  employed  mostly 
with  regard  to  private  individuals;  tolerate  with  re- 
spect to  the  civil  power.  It  is  dangerous  to  admit  of 
familiarities  from  persons  in  a  subordinaite  station,  as 
they  are  apt  to  degenerate  into  impertinent  freedoms, 
which  though  not  allowable  cannot  be  so  conveniently 
resented  :  in  this  case  we  are  often  led  to  permit  what 
we  might  otherwise  prohibit:  it  is  a  great  mark  of 
weakness  and  blindrfess  in  parents  to  suffer  that  in 
their  children  which  they  condemn  in  others:  opi- 
nions, however  absurd,  in  matters  of  religion,  must  be 
tolerated  by  the  civil  authority  when  they  have  ac- 
quired such  an  ascendancy  that  they  cannot  be  pre- 
vented without  great  violence. 

A  well-regulated  society  will  be  careful  not  to  admit 
of  any  deviation  from  good  order,  which  may  after- 
ward become  injurious  as  a  practice;  'Both  Houses 
declared  that  they  could  admit  of  no  treaty  with  the 
king,  till  he  took  down  his  standard  and  recalled  his 
proclamations,  in  which  the  parliament  supposed 
themselves  to  be  declared  traitors.'— Hume.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  what  has  been  allowed  from  in- 
discretion IS  afterward  claimed  as  a  right ;  '  Plutarch 
says  very  finely,  that  a  man  should  not  allow  himself 
to  hate  even  his  enemies.' — Addison.     No  earthly 


power  can  permit  that  which  is  prohibited  by  the 
Divine  law  ; 

Permit  our  ships  a  shelter  on  your  shores, 
Refitted  from  your  woods  with  planks  and  oars, 
Tliat  if  our  prince  be  safe,  we  may  renew 
Our  destin'd  course,  and  Italy  pursue.— Dryden. 
When  abuses  are  suffered  to  creep  in,  and  to  take  deep 
root  in  any  established  institution,  it  is  ditficulttobring 
about  a  reform  without  endangering  the  eiistence  ol 
the  whole  ;  '  No  man  can  be  said  to  enjoy  health,  who 
is  only  not  sick,  without  he  feel  within  himself  a  light- 
some and  invigorating  principle,  which  will  not  suffer 
him  to  remain  idle.— Spkctator.     When  abuses  are 
not  very  grievous,  it  is  wiser  to  tolerate  them  than  run 
the  risk  of  producing  a  greater  evil ;  '  No  man  ought  to 
be  tolerated  in  an  liabitual  humour,  whim,  or  particu- 
larity of  behaviour,  by  any  wlio  do  not  wait  upon  him 
for  bread.' — Steele. 

TO  ADMIT,  ALLOW,  GRANT. 

Admit  and  allow  are  here  taken  mostly  in  applica- 
tion to  things  that  the  mind  assents  to,  and  in  this  sense 
they  are  closely  allied  to  the  word  grant,  which,  like 
the  words  guarantee,  warrant,  and  guard,  come  from 
the  German  wahren  to  see  or  look  to,  &c.  signifying 
here  to  take  consideration  of. 

We  admit  the  truth  of  a  position  ;  allow  the  pro- 
priety of  a  remark  ;  grant  what  is  desired.  Some  men 
will  not  readily  admit  the  possibility  of  overcomin" 
bad  habits ;  '  Though  the  fallibility  of  man's  reason' 
and  the  narrowness  of  his  knowledge,  are  very  libe- 
rally confessed,  yet  the  conduct  of  those  who  so  will- 
ingly admit  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  seems  to 

discover  that  this  acknowledgment  is  not  sincere.' 

Johnson.  It  is  ungenerous  not  to  allow  that  some 
credit  is  due  to  tliose  who  effect  any  reformation  in 
themselves;  '  The  zealots  in  atheism  are  perpetually 
teasing  their  friends  to  come  over  to  thein,  although 
they  allow  that  neither  of  them  shall  get  any  thing 
by  the  bargain.'— Addison.  It  is  necessary,  before 
any  argument  can  be  commenced,  that  something 
should  be  taken  for  granted  on  both  sides  ;  '  I  take  il 
at  the  same  time  for  granted  that  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  is  sufficiently  established  by  other  arguiueiits.' 
— Steele. 


TO  ASK,  BEG,  REQUEST. 

Ask  {v.  To  ask,  inquire)  is  here  taken  to  denote  an 
expression  of  our  wishes  generally  for  what  we  want 
from  another ;  beg  is  contracted  from  the  word  beggar 
and  the  German  begehren  to  desire  vehemently ;  re- 
quest in  Latin  requisitus,  participle  of  requiro,  is  com- 
pounded of  re  and  quwro  to  seek  or  look  after  with 
indications  of  desire  to  possess. 

The  expression  of  a  wish  to  some  one  to  have  some- 
thing is  the  common  idea  comprehended  in  these  terms. 
As  this  is  the  simple  signification  of  ask,  it  is  the 
generick  term;  the  other  two  are  specifick:  we  ask  in 
begging  and  requesting,  but  not  vice  versd. 

Asking  is  peculiar  to  no  rank  or  station  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  our  mutual  dependence  on  each  other,  it  is 
requisite  for  every  man  to  ask  somethi:.„  of  another: 
the  master  asks  of  the  servant,  the  servant  asks  of 
the  master ;  the  parent  asks  of  the  child,  the  child 
asks  of  the  parent.  Begging  marks  a  degree  of  de- 
pendence which  is  peculiar  to  inferiours  in  station :  we 
ask  for  matters  of  indifference ;  we  beg  that  which  we 
think  is  of  importance :  a  child  asks  a  favour  of  his 
parent ;  a  poor  man  begs  the  assistance  of  one  who  is 
able  to  aflbrd  it:  that  is  asked  for  which  is  easily 
granted ;  that  is  begged  which  is  with  difficulty  ob- 
tained. To  ask  therefore  requires  no  effort ;  but  to 
beg  is  to  ask  with  importunity  ;  those  who  by  merely 
asking  find  themselves  unable  to  obtain  what  they 
wish  will  have  recourse  to  begging. 

As  ask  sometimes  implies  a  demand,  and  beg  a 
vehemence  of  desire,  or  strong  degree  of  necessity , 
politeness  has  adopted  another  phrase,  which  conveys 
neithei  the  imperiousness  of  the  one,  nor  the  urgencj 
of  the  other;  this  is  the  word  re  jurat.  Asking  carries 
with  it  an  air  of  superiority  ;  begging  that  of  subrnis 
sion ;  requesting  has  the  air  oi"  independence  an^ 
equality.  Asking  borders  too  nearly  on  an  infringe 
menlof  personal  liberty;  begging  impos<is  a  constiaiiv 
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ly  making  an  appeal  to  the  fueliiigs :  requests  leave 
the  liberty  of  granting  or  refusing  unencumbered.  It 
is  the  character  of  impertinent  people  to  ask  without 
considering  the  circumstances  and  situation  of  the 
person  asked ;  they  sr em  ready  to  take  without  per 
mission  that  which  is  asked  if  it  be  not  granted  ; 

Let  liim  pursue  the  promis'd  Lalian  shore, 

A  short  delay  is  all  I  ask  him  now, 

A  pause  of  grief,  an  intervai  from  wo. — Dryden. 
Selfish  and  greedy  people  beg  with  importunity,  and 
in  a  tone  that  admits  of  no  refusal ; 

But  we  miistfte;"-  our  bread  in  climes  unknown, 

Beneath  the  scorching  or  the  frozen  zone. — Dryden. 
Men  of  g(X)d  breeding  tender  their  requests  with 
moderation  and  discretion;  they  request  nothing  but 
what  they  are  certain  can  be  conveniently  complied 
with ; 

But  do  not  you  my  last  request  deny. 

With  yon  perfidious  man  your  int'rest  try. 

Dryden. 

Jlsk  ii  altogether  exploded  from  polite  life,  although 
heg  is  not.  VVe  may  beg  a  person's  acceptance  of  any 
thing;  we  may  beg  him  to  favour  or  honour  us  with 
his  company  ;  but  we  can  never  talk  of  asking  a  per- 
son's acceptance,  or  asking  him  to  do  us  an  honour. 
Beg  in  such  cases  indicates  a  condescension  which  is 
sometimes  not  unbecoming,  but  on  ordinary  occasion 
request  is  with  more  propriety  substituted  in  its  place. 


TO  BEG,  DESIRE. 

J3eg  in  its  original  sense  as  before  given  (v.  To  ask, 
beg)  signifies  to  desire ;  desire,  in  French  desir, 
Latin  desideru,  comes  from  desido  to  fix  the  mind  on 
an  object. 

To  beg,  marks  the  wish  ;  to  desire,  the  will  and  de- 
ermination. 

Seg  is  the  act  of  an  inferiour,  or  one  in  subordinate 
condition;  de.iire  is  the  act  of  a  superiour:  we  beg  a 
>hing  as  a  favour;  we  desire  it  as  a  right ;  children  beg 
ieir  parents  to  grant  them  an  indulgence; 

She  '11  hang  upon  his  lips,  and  beg  him  tell 

The  story  of  my  passion  o'er  again. — Southern. 
Parents  desire  their  children  to  attend  to  their  busi- 
ne.-s;  'Once,  when  he  was  without  lodgi.ig,  meat,  or 
jlothes,  one  of  his  friends  left  a  message,  that  he  dc- 
fiVeiZ  to  see  him  about  nine  in  the  morning.  Savage 
knew  that  it  was  his  intention  to  assist  him  ;  but  was 
very  mtich  disgusted  that  he  should  presume  to  pre- 
scribe the  hour  of  his  attendance,  and  I  believe  refused 
lo  see  him.' — Johnson. 

TO  BEG,  BESEECH,  SOLICIT,  ENTREAT, 
SUPPLICATE,  IMPLORE,  CRAVE. 

Beg  is  here  taken  as  before  (».  To  ask,  beg)  ;  ie- 
seeck^  compounded  of  be  and  seech,  or  seek,  is  an  in- 
tensive verb,  signifying  lo  seek  strongly;  solicit,  in 
French  soliciter',  Latin  solicito,  is  probably  compound- 
ed of  suUnn  or  tolmn,  and  cito  to  cite,  summon,  appeal 
to,  signifying  to  rouse  altogether;  entreat,  compounded 
of  en  or  (tt  and  treat,  in  French  trailer,  Latin  tracto 
to  manage,  s,'.^nifies  to  act  upon  ;  supplicate,  in  Latin 
supplicatus,  participle  of  si/ppi/ro,  compounded  of  sup 
or  suh  and  idico  to  fold,  signifies  to  bend  the  body  down 
in  token  of  submission  or  distniss  in  order  to  awaken 
notice;  implore,  in  French  implorer,  Latin  i,:>ploro, 
compounded  of  im  or  in  and  ploro  to  weep  or  lament, 
signifies  to  act  upon  by  weeping;  crave,  in  Sa.xon 
cravian,  sighifies  to  long  for  earnestly. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  species  of  asking,  varied  as 
to  the  person,  the  object,  and  the  manner;  the  first  four 
do  not  mark  such  a  state  of  dependence  in  the  agent  as 
the  last  three:  lo  beg  denotes  a  state  of  want;  to  beseech, 
entrent.  and  snlicit,  a  state  of  urgent  necessity ;  sup- 
plicate and  implore,  a  state  of  abject  di-^^tress ;  crave,  the 
lowest  state  of  physical  want:  one  6(;^«  with  impor- 
tunity ;  beseeches  with  earnestness;  entreats  by  the 
force  oif  reasoning  and  strong  representation  ;  one  soli- 
cits by  virtue  of  one's  interest ;  supplicates  by  an  hum- 
ble address;  implores  by  every  mark  of  dejection  and 
humilialion. 

Bc-ririntr  is  the  act  of  the  poor  when  they  need  as- 
Bistauce;  "beseeching  and  entreating  are  resorted  to  by 
friends  and  equals,  when  they  want  to  influence  or 


persuade,  but  beseeching  is  more  urgent ;  emtreatm^ 
more  argumeiuative;  solicitations  are  employed  to  ob- 
tain favours,  which  have  more  respect  to  the  circum- 
stances than  the  rank  of  the  solicitor:  supplicating  and 
imploring  are  resorted  to  by  suflerers  for  the  relief  of 
their  misery,  and  are  addressed  to  those  who  have  the 
power  of  averting  or  increasing  the  calamity :  craving 
is  the  consecjuence  of  longing;  it  marks  an  earnestness 
o( supplication:  an  abject  stale  of  sufiering  dependence. 
Those  who  have  any  object  to  obtain  commonly  have 
recourse  to  begging ; 

What  more  advance  can  mortals  make  in  sin, 
So  near  perfection,  who  with  blood  begin"? 
Deaf  to  the  calf  that  lies  beneath  the  knife. 
Looks  up,  and  from  the  Dutcher  begs  her  life. 

Dryden. 
A  kind  parent  will  sometimes  rather  ApyectA  an  undu 
liful  child  10  lay  aside  his  wicked  courses,  than  plunge 
him  deeper  into  guilt  by  an  ill-timed  e.\eicise  of  au- 
thority; '  Modesty  never  rages,  never  murmurs,  never 
pouts  when  it  is  ill-treated ;  it  pines,  it  beseeches,  it 
languishes.' — Steklk.  When  we  are  entreated  lo  do 
an  act  of  civility,  it  is  a  mark  of  unkindness  to  be  heed- 
less to  the  wishes  of  our  friends ; 

I  have  a  wife,  whom  I  protest  I  love ; 
I  would  she  were  in  heav'n,  so  she  could 
Entreat  some  pow'r  to  change  this  currish  Jew. 
Shakspkare. 

Gentlemen  in  office  are  perpetually  exposed  to  the  soli 
citations  of  their  friends,  to  procure  for  themselves  oi 
their  connexions  places  of  trust  and  emolument ;  'As 
money  collected  by  subscription  is  necessarily  received 
in  small  sums,  Savage  was  never  able  to  send  his  poems 
to  the  press,  but  for  many  years  oontiimed  his  solicita- 
tion, and  squandered  whatever  he  obtained.' — John- 
son. A  slave  supplicates  his  master  for  pardon,  whom 
he  has  offended ;  '  Savage  wrote  to  Lord  Tyrcoimel, 
not  in  a  style  of  supplication  and  respect;  but  of  re- 
proach, menace,  and  contempt.' — Johnson.  An  of- 
fender implores  mercy  for  the  mitigation,  if  not  the 
remission,  of  his  punishment; 
Is 't  then  so  hard,  Monimia,  to  forgive 
A  fault,  where  humble  love,  like  mine,  implores  thee  t 

Otway. 
A  poor  wretch,  sufiering  with  hunger,  craves  a  morsel 
of  bread ; 

For  my  past  crimes,  my  forfeit  life  receive. 
No  pity  for  my  sufferings  here  I  crave, 
And  only  hope  forgiveness  in  the  gi  ave. 

Rowb's  Jane  Shore. 


SOLICITATION,  IMPORTUNITY. 

Solicitation  (v.  To  beg)  is  general ;  importunity,  from 
the  Latin  importunus,  or  in  and  partus,  signifies  a  run- 
ning into  harbour  after  the  manner  of  distressed  mari- 
ners, is  a  vehement  and  troublesome  form  of  solicita- 
tion. Solicitation  is  itself  indeed  that  which  gives 
trouble  to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  is  not  always  ninea- 
sonable :  there  may  be  cases  in  which  we  may  yield  to 
the  solicitations  of  friends,  to  do  that  which  we  have 
no  objection  to  be  obliged  to  do:  but  importunity  is  that 
solicitation  which  never  ceases  to  api)ly  for  that  which 
it  is  not  agreeable  to  eive.  We  may  sometimes  be 
urgent  in  our  solicitations  of  a  friend  to  accept  some 
proffered  honour;  the  solicitation  however,  in  this 
case,  although  it  may  even  be  troublesome,  yet  it  is 
sweetened  by  the  motive  of  the  action  ;  the  importunity 

of  beggars  is  often  a  politick  means  of  extorting ey 

from  the  passenger ;  '  Although  the  devil  cannot  compel 
a  man  to  sin,  yet  he  can  follow  a  man  will)  continual 
solicitations:—BovTH.  The  torment  of  expectation 
is  not  easily  to  be  borne,  when  the  heart  has  no  rival 
engagements  to  withdraw  it  from  the  importunities  of 
desire.' — Johnson. 


PRESSING,  URGENT,  IMPORTUNATE. 

Pressing  and  urgent,  from  topress  and  urge,  are  ap- 
plied as  qualifying  terms,  either  to  persons  or  things  ; 
importunate,  from  the  verb  to  importune,  which  pro 
bably  signifies  to  wish  to  get  into  port,  to  land  at  some 
port,"  is  applied  only  to  persons.  In  regard  lo  pressing, 
it  is  said  either  of  one's  demands,  one's  requests,  or 
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one's  exhortations ;  urgent  is  said  of  one's  solicitations 
nr  eritrHalies  ;  imporliinnte  \s  9?i\A  of  one's  begi^iiig  or 
a(i|)Iyiiif,'  for.  'Vhe  pressing  has  morn  of  violence  in  it ; 
it  is  tiii[iported  by  force  anil  aiuliority  ;  it  is  employed 
in  Miaiteis  of  riiilit,  and  appeals  to  the  understanding  ; 
'Mr.  Gay,  whose  zeal  in  your  concern  is  worthy  a 
friend,  writes  to  me  in  the  \iiOi\.  pressing  terms  about 
it.' — PopK.  The  urgent  makes  an  appeal  to  one's 
feelings;  it  is  more  persuasive,  and  is  employed  in 
matters  of  favour;  '  Neither  would  he  have  done  it  at 
all  but  at  my  urgency.' — Swift  The  importunate  has 
soineof  I  he  force,  but  none  of  the  authority  or  obligation 
of  llie  pressing  ;  it  is  employed  in  matters  of  personal 
gralilication:  'Sleep  may  be  put  off  from  time  to  time, 
yet  the  demand  is  of  so  importunate  a  nature  as  not  to 
remain  long  unsatisfiod.' — Johnson.  When  applied  to 
thiiiss, /)7-c.9s/no-  is  as  much  more  forcible  than  urgent, 
asiu  the  former  case;  wesfieakofa.  pressing  necessity, 
an  urgent  case.  A  creditor  will  be  pressing  for  his 
money  when  he  fears  to  lose  it;  one  friend  is  urgent 
with  another  to  intercede  in  his  behalf;  beggars  are 
commonly  importunate  with  the  hope  of  leasing  persons 
out  of  their  money. 


TO  DESIRE,  WISH,  LONG   FOR,  HANKER 
AFTER,  COVET. 

Desire,  in  Latin  de.sidero,  conies  from  desido  to  rest 
or  fix  upon  with  the  mind  ;  wish,  in  German  wilnschen, 
comes  from  wonne  pleasure,  signifying  to  take  pleasure 
in  a  thing  ;  long,  fiom  the  German  langen  to  reach 
after,  signifies  to  seek  after  with  the  mind;  hanker, 
hanger,  or  hang,  signifies  to  hang  on  an  object  with 
one's  mind  ;  covet  is  changed  from  the  Latin  cupio  to 
desire. 

Tlie  desire  is  imperious,  it  demands  gratification ; 
'When  men  have  discovered  a  passionate  desire  of 
fame  in  tlie  ambitious  man  (as  no  temper  of  mind  is 
more  apt  to  show  itself,)  they  become  sparing  and  re- 
served in  their  commendations.' — Addison.  The  wish 
is  less  vehement,  it  consists  of  a  strong  inclination  ;  '  It 
is  as  absurd  in  an  old  aian  to  wish  for  the  strength  of 
youth,  as  it  would  be  in  a  young  man  to  wish  fov  the 
strength  of  a  bull  or  a  horse.' — Stekle.  Longing  is 
an  impatient  and  continued  species  of  desire; 
E.ftended  on  the  fun'ral  couch  he  lies, 
And  .soon  as  morning  paints  the  eastern  skies. 
The  sight  is  granted  to  thy  longing  eyes. — Pope. 
Hankering  is  a  desire  for  that  which  is  setout  of  one's 
reach;  'The  wife  is  an  old  coquette  that  is  always 
hankering  after  the  diversions  of  the  town.' — Addi- 
son. Coveting  is  a  desire  for  that  which  belongs  to  an- 
other, or  what  it  is  in  his  power  to  grant ;  '  You  know 
Chaucer  has  a  tale,  where  a  knight  saves  his  head  by 
discovering  it  was  the  thing  which  all  women  most 
coveted.'' — Gay.  We  desire  or  long  for  that  which  is 
near  at  hand,  or  within  view ;  we  u>ish  lor  and  covet 
that  which  is  more  remote,  or  less  distinctly  seen;  we 
hanker  after  that  which  has  been  once  enjoyed :  a  dis- 
contented person  wishes  for  more  than  he  has  ;  he  who 
is  in  a  strange  land  longs  to  see  his  native  country; 
vicious  men  hanker  after  the  pleasures  which  are  de- 
nied them;  ambitious  men  covet  honours,  avaricious 
men  covet  riches. 

Desires  ought  to  be  moderated ;  wishes  to  be  limited ; 
longings,  hankei-ings,  and  covetings  to  be  su[)pressed: 
uncontrolled  desires  become  the  greatest  torments ;  un- 
hountled  wishes  are  the  bane  of  all  happiness  ;  ardent 
longings  are  mostly  irrational,  and  not  ejititled  to  in- 
dulgence; cot)e«iji^  is  expressly  prohibited  by  the  Divine 
law. 

Desire,  as  it  regards  others,  is  not  less  imperative 
than  when  it  respects  ourselves ;  it  lays  an  obligation 
on  the  person  to  whom  it  is  expressed  :  a  wish  is  gentle 
and  unassuming;  it  appeals  to  the  good  nature  of  an- 
other: we  act  by  thede-seVeofasuperioiir,  and  according 
to  the  wishes  of  an  equal :  the  desire  of  a  parent  will 
amount  to  a  command  in  the  mind  of  a  dutilul  child: 
his  wishes  will  be  anticipated  by  the  warmth  of  affec- 
tion. 


TO  WILL,  WISH. 

The  will  is  that  faculty  of  the  soul  which  is  the  most 
prompt  and  decisive ;  it  immediately  impels  to  action  : 
the  wish  is  but  a  gentle  motion  of  the  soul  towards  a 


thing.  We  can  will  nothing  but  what  we  can  efCv.ct ; 
we  may  wish  for  many  things  which  lie  above  our 
reach.  The  will  must  be  under  the  entire  control  of^ 
reason,  or  it  will  lead  a  person  into  every  niiscnief ;  '  A 
good  inclination  is  but  the  first  rude  draughtof  virtue  ; 
but  the  finishing  strokes  are  from  the  will.'' — South. 
Wishes  ought  to  be  under  the  direction  of  reason ;  or 
otherwise  they  may  greatly  disturb  our  happiness; 
'The  wishing  of  a  thing  is  not  properly  the  willing  of 
it;  it  imports  no  more  than  an  idle,  unoperative,  coin 
placency  in,  and  desire  of,  the  object.' — South. 

WILLINGLY,  VOLUNTARILY,  SPONTA- 
NEOUSLY. 

To  do  a  thing  willingly  is  to  do  it  with  a  good  vvill ; 
to  dci  atU'mgvolautariiy  is  to  do  it  of  one's  own  accord: 
the  forinei  respects  one's  willingness  to  comply  with 
the  wishes  of  another;  we  do  what  is  asked  of  us,  it  is 
a  mark  of  good  nature  :  the  latter  respects  our  freedom 
from  foreign  influence  ;  we  do  that  which  we  like  to 
do;  it  is  a  mark  of  our  sincerity.  It  is  pleasant  to  see 
a  cliild  do  his  task  willingly ; 

Food  not  of  angels,  yet  accepted  so, 
As  that  more  willingly  thou  couldst  not  seem. 
At  heav'n's  high  feasts  i'  have  fed. — Milton. 
It  is  pleasant  to  see  a  man  voluntarily  engage  in  any 
service  of  publick  good;  'Thoughts  are  only  criminal 
when    they   are   first   chosen,    and   then  voluntarily 
continued.' — Johnson.     Spontaneously  is  but  a  mode 
of  the  voluntary,  applied,  however,  more  commonly  to 
inanimate  objects  than  to  the  will  of  persons :  the 
ground    produces    .spontaneously,   when   it    produces 
without  culture  ;  and  words  flow  spontaneously,  which 
require  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  to  produce 
them ; 

Of  these  none  nncontroU'd  and  lawless  rove. 
But  to  some  deslin'd  end  spontaneous  move. 

Jenyns 
If,  however,  applied  to  tlie  will,  it  bespeaks  in  a 
stronger  degree  the  totally  unbiassed  state  of  the  agent's 
mind  :  the  spontaneous  effusions  of  the  liean  are  more 
than  the  jioi«7(<a)yservicesof  benevolence.  Thewilling 
is  opposed  to  the  unwilling,  the  voluntary  to  the  me- 
chanical or  involuntary,  the  spontaneous  lO  the  reluc- 
tant or  the  artificial. 


TO  LEAN,  INCLINE,  BEND. 

Lean  and  incline  both  come  from  the  Latin  clino,  and 
Greek  (rXiVo)  to  bow  or  bend  ;  bend  is  connected  with 
the  German  wcnden  to  turn,  and  the  English  wind,  &c. 
In  the  proper  sense  lean  and  incline  are  both  said  of 
the  position  of  bodies;  bend  is  said  of  the  shape  of 
bodies:  that  which  leans  rests  on  one  side,  or  in  a  side- 
ward direction;  that  which  inclines,  leans  or  turns 
or.ly  in  a  slight  degree:  that  which  bends  forms  a  cur- 
vature; it  does  not  all  lean  the  same  way:  a  house 
leans  when  the  foundation  gives  way;  a  tree  may 
grow  so  as  inclineU)  the  right  or  the  left,  or  a  road  may 
incline  this  or  that  way ;  a  tree  or  a  road  bejids  when  it 
turns  out  of  the  straight  course. 

In  the  improper  sense  the  judgement  leans,  the  will 
inclines,  the  will  or  conduct  bends,  in  consequf  iice  of 
some  outward  action.     A  per.son  leans  to  this  or  that 
side  of  a  question  which  he  favours  ;  he  inclines  or  is 
inc/medtothisorlhat  mode  of  conduct;  he  bends  lolhe 
will  of  another.     It  is  the  duty  of  a  judge  to  lean  to 
the  side  of  mercy  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  justice ; 
Like  you  a  courtier  born  and  bred. 
Kings  lean'd  their  ear  to  what  I  said.— Gay. 
Whoever  inclines  too  readily  to  listen  to  the  tales  of 
distress  which  are  continually  told  to  excite  compas- 
sion, will  find  himself  in  general  deceived; 
Say  what  you  want :  the  Latins  you  shall  find, 
Not  forc'd  to  goodness,  but  by  will  i'ncZin'i/.— Drvden. 
An  unbending  temper  is  the  bane  of  domestick  felicity  ; 
And  as  on  corn  when  western  gusts  descend. 
Before  the  blast  the  lofty  harvest  Aend.— Pope. 

BENT,  BIAS,  INCLINATION,  PREPOSSESSION. 

Bias,  in  French  Biais,  sisnifies  a  weight  fi.ted  on 

one  side  of  a  bowl  in  orier  to  turn  its  course  that  way 
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towards  which  the  bias  loans,  from  the  Greek  /3w 
forte;  inclination,  in  French  inclination,  Latin  incU- 
iiatio,  from  inclino,  Greek  K^lvta,  si<;nlhes  a  leaning 
towards  ;  prepossession,  compounded  of  pre  and  pos- 
session, si^'nities  tiie  taking  pussessiuit  of  the  mind  pre- 
viously, or  beloreliand. 

All  tliese  terms  denote  a  preponderating  influence  on 
the  mind.  Bent  is  nppliiHl  to  the  will,  alTection,  and 
power  in  jieneral;  bias  solely  to  the  judgement;  incli- 
iiatiun  and  prepossession  to  the  state  of  the  feelings. 
The  hent  includes  the  general  state  of  the  mind,  and 
the  oliject  on  which  it  fixes  a  regard; 
Servile  inclinations,  and  gross  love. 
The  guilty  bent  of  vicious  appetite. — Havard. 
Bias,  the  particular  influential  power  which  sways  the 
judi-'ing  faculty;  'The  choice  of  man's  will  is  indeed 
unci  rtain,  because  in  many  things  free;  but  yet  there 
are  ceitain  habits  and  principles  in  the  soul  that  have 
some  kind  of  sway  upon  it,  apt  to  bias  it  more  one  way 
than  another.'— South.  The  one  is  absolutely  con- 
sidered with  regard  to  itself;  tiie  other  relatively  to  its 
results  and  the  object  it  acts  upon. 

Btnt  is  sometimes  with  regard  to  bias,  as  cause  is  to 
effect;  we  may  frequently  trace  in  the  particular  bent 
of  a  person's  likes  and  dislikes  the  principal  bias  which 
determines  his  opinions.  Inclination  is  a  faint  kind  of 
bent ;  prepossession  is  a  weak  species  of  bios  :  an 
inclination  is  a  state  of  something,  namely,  a  state  of 
the  feelings:  prepossession  is  an  actual  something, 
namely,  the  thing  that  prepossesses. 

We  may  discover  the  bent  of  a  person's  mind  in  his 
gay  orserious  moments;  in  his  occupations,  and  in  his 
pleasures  ;  in  some  persons  it  is  so  strong,  that  scarcely 
an  action  passes  which  is  not  more  or  less  influenced  by 
it,  and  even  the  exteriour  of  a  man  will  be  under  its 
control :  in  all  disputed  matters  the  support  of  a  party 
Will  operate  more  or  less  to  bias  the  minds  of  men  for 
or  against  particular  men,  or  particular  measures : 
when  we  are  attached  to  the  party  that  espouses  the 
cause  of  religion  and  good  order,  this  bias  is  in  some 
measure  commendable  and  salutary  :  a  mind  without 
inclination  would  be  a  blank,  and  where  inclination  is, 
there  is  the  groundwork  for  prepossession.  Strong 
minds  will  be  strongly  bent,  and  labour  under  a  strong 
bias  ;  but  there  is  no  mind  so  weak  and  powerless  as 
not  to  have  its  inclinations,  and  none  so  perfect  as  to 


Inclination  is  always  at  the  command  of  the  under 
standing  ;  it  is  our  dutj'  therefore  to  suppress  the  hi-sl 
risings  of  any  inclination  to  extravagance,  intem- 
perance, or  any  irregularity  ;  '  Partiality  is  properly  the 
understanding's  judging  according  to  \.\\c  inclination  of 
the  will.' — South.  As  tendency  refers  to  the  thing 
rather  than  the  person,  it  is  our  business  to  avoid  that 
which  has  a  tendency  to  evil ;  'Every  immoral  act,  in 
the  direct  tendency  of  it,  is  certainly  a  step  down- 
wards.'— South.  The  propensity  will  soon  get  the 
mastery  of  the  best  principles,  and  the  firmest  re.solu- 
tion :  it  is  our  duty  therefore  to  seek  all  the  aids  which 
religion  afibrds  to  subdue  every ;)ro;;eHS((^;  'Such  is 
the  propensity  of  our  nature  to  vice,  that  stronger 
restraints  than  those  of  mere  reason  are  necessary  to 
be  imposed  on  man.' — Blair.  Proneness  to  evil  is 
inherent  in  our  nature  which  we  derive  from  our  first 
parents ;  it  is  the  grace  of  God  which  alone  can  lift  us 
up  above  this  grovelling  part  of  ourselves;  .'Every 
commission  of  sin  imprints  upon  the  soul  a  further  dis- 
position and  proneness  to  sin.' — South. 


be  without  its  prepossessions  :  the  mind  that  has  vir- 
tuous inclinations  will  be  prepossessed  in  favour  of 
every  thing  that  leans  to  virtue's  side ;  it  were  well  for 
mankind  that  this  were  the  only  prepossession ;  but  in 
the  present  mixture  of  truth  and  errour,  it  is  necessary 
to  guard  against  prepossessions  as  dangerous  anticipa- 
tions of  the  judgement ;  if  their  object  be  not  perfectly 
pure,  or  their  force  be  not  qualified  by  the  restrictive 
powers  of  the  judgement,  niucli  evil  springs  from  their 
abuse ; 

'T  is  not  indulging  private  inclination, 
The  selfish  passions,  that  sustahis  tire  vi^orld, 
And  lends  its  Ruler  grace. — Thomson. 
I  take  it  for  a  rule,  that  in  marriage  the  chief  busi- 
ness is  to  acquire  a  prepossession  in  favour  of  each 
»tber.' — Steele. 


INCLINATION,  TENDENCY,  PROPENSITy, 
PRONENESS. 

All  these  fermsareemployed  to  designate  the  state  of 
the  will  towards  an  object :  inclination  {v.  Bent) 
denotes  its  first  movement  towards  an  object :  tendency, 
from  to  tend,  in  a  continued  inclination:  propensity, 
from  the  Latin  propensus  and  propejiden  to  hang  for- 
ward, denotes  a  still  stronger  leaning  of  the  will ;  and 
prone,  from  the  Latin  pronus  downward,  characterizes 
an  habitual  and  fixed  state  of  the  will  towards  an 
object.  The  inclination  expresses  the  leaning  but  not 
the  direction  of  that  leaning  ;  it  may  be  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left,  upwards  or  downwards;  consequently  we 
may  have  an  inclination  to  that  which  is  good  or  bad, 
high  or  low;  tendency  does  not  specify  any  particular 
direction  ;  but  from  tiie  idea  of  pressing,  which  it  con- 
veys, it  is  appropriately  applied  to  those  things  which 
degenerate  or  lead  to  what  is  bad  ;  excessive  strictness 
in  the  treatment  of  children  has  a  tendency  to  damp 
the  spirit:  propensity  av.A  proneness  hctt\i  designate  a 
downward  direction,  and  consequently  refer  only  to 
that  which  is  bad  and  low  ;  a  person  has  a  propensity 
to  drinking,  and  a  proneness  to  lying 


BIAS,  PREPOSSESSION,  PREJUDICE. 
Bias  (v.  Bent,  Bias)  marks  the  state  of  the  mind  ; 
prepossession  applies  either  to  the  general  or  particular 
state  of  the  feelings  ;  prejudice  is  employed  only  for 
opinions.  Prejudice,  in  French  prejudice,  Latin  priB- 
judicium,  compounded  of  prffi  before,  and  judicium 
judgement,  signifies  a  judgement  before  hand,  that  is, 
before  examination.  Children  may  receive  an  early 
bias  that  influences  their  future  character  and  destiny": 
prepossessions  spring  from  casualties;  they  do  not 
exist  in  young  minds:  prejudices  are  the  fruits  of  a 
contracted  education.  Physical  infirmities  often  give 
a  strong  bias  to  serious  pursuits;  'It  should  be  the 
principal  labour  of  moral  writers  to  remove  the  bias 
which  inclines  the  mind  rather  to  prefer  natural  than 
moral  endowments.' — Hawkesworth.  Preposses- 
sions created  by  outward  appearances  are  not  always 
fallacious:  'A  man  in  power,  who  can,  without  the 
ordinary  prepossessions  which  stop  the  way  to  the 
true  knowledge  and  service  of  mankind,  overlook  the 
little  distinctions  of  fortune,  raise  obscure  merit,  and 
discountenance  successful  indesert,  has,  in  the  minds  of 
knowing  men,  the  figure  of  an  angel  rather  than  a 
man.' — Steele.  It  is  at  present  the  fashion  to  brand 
every  thing  with  the  name  of  prejudice,  which  does  not 
coincide  with  the  lax  notions  of  the  age  '  It  is  the 
work  of  a  philosopher  to  be  every  day  subduing  his 
passions,  and  laying  aside  h\s prejudices.  I  endeavour 
at  least  to  look  upon  men  and  their  actions  only  as  an 
impartial  spectator.' — Spectator.  A  bias  may  be 
overpowered,  a  prepossession  overcome,  and  a  pre 
jiidice  corrected  or  removed. 

We  may  be  biassed  for  or  against ,  we  are  always 
prepossessed  in  favour,  and  mostly  prejudiced  against. 


COVETOUSNESS,  CUPIDITY,  AVARICE 

Corietonsness,  from  covet,  and  eupido  to  desire, 
signifies  having  a  desire;  cupidity  isa  moreimmediale 
derivative  from  the  Latin  cupiditas,  and  signifies  the 
same  thing;  avarice,  f mm  aveo  to  long  for,  signifies 
by  distinction  a  longing  for  money. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  to  express  an  illicit 
desire  after  objects  of  gratification  ;  but  covetousness 
is  applied  to  properly  in  general ;  cupidity  and  avarice 
only  to  money  or  possessions.  A  child  may  display  its 
covetousness  in  regard  to  the  playthings  which  fall  in 
its  way :  a  man  shows  his  cupidity  in  regard  to  the  gains 
that  fall  in  his  way  ;  we  should  thi'tefore  be  careful  to 
check  a  covetous  disposition  in  early  life,  lest  it  show 
itself  in  the  more  hateful  character  of  cupidity  in  ad- 
vanced years.  Covetousness  is  Ihe  natural  dispo.-sitmn  for 
having  or  getting  ;  cupidity  is  the  acquired  disposiiion. 
As  the  love  of  appropriation  is  an  innate  characteristick 
in  man,that  of  accumulating  or  wanting  toarcumulate, 
which  constitutes  covetousness,  will  show  itself,  in 
some  persons,  among  the  first  indications  of  character ; 
'  Nothing  lies  on  our  hands  with  such  uneasiness  as 
time.  Wretched  and  thoughtless  creatures  !  In  the 
only  place  where  covetousness  were  a  virtue,  we  turn 
prodigals. — Addison.  Where  the  prospect  of  amassing 
great  wealth  is  set  before  a  man,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
governoiir  of  a  distant  province,  it  will  evince  great 
virtue  in  him,  if  his  cupidity  be  not  excited ;  '  If  pre 
scriptioD  be  once  shaken,  no  species  of  property  ia 
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secure,  when  it  once  becomes  an  ohject  lurge  enougli  to 
teni[)t  the  cupidity  of  indit;eiit  power.' — Burke. 

Tlie  covetous  man  seeks  to  add  to  what  he  has:  the 
avaricious  man  only  strives  to  retain  what  he  has ;  the 
covetous  man  sacrifices  others  to  indulge  himself; 
tlie  atiancious  man  will  sometimes  sacrifice  himself  to 
indulge  others:  for  generosity,  which  isApposed  to 
covttousness,  is  sometimes  associated  with  avarice  ; 
'  At  last  Swift's  avarice  grew  too  powerful  for  his 
kindne.<s  ;  he  would  refuse  (his  friends)  a  bottle  of 
wine.'— JouNsoN. 


AVARICIOUS,  MISERLY,  PARSIMONIOUS, 
NIGGARDLY.^ 

jivaricious,  from  the  Latin  aveo  to  desire,  signifies 
in  general  longing  for,  but  by  distinction  longing  for 
money  ;  iniseWy  signifies  like  a  miser  ox  miserable  man, 
for  none  are  so  miserable  as  the  loveis  of  money ;  par- 
simonious, from  the  Latin  parco  lo  soare  or  save,  sig- 
nifies literally  saving;  niggardly  i»  a  frequentative  of 
nigli  or  close,  signifies  very  nigh. 

The  avaricious  man  and  the  miser  are  one  and  the 
same  character,  with  this  exception,  that  the  miser 
carries  his  passion  for  money  lo  a  still  greater  excess. 
An  avaricious  man  shows  his  love  of  money  in  his 
ordinary  dealings ;  but  the  miser  lives  upon  it,  and 
Buft'ers  every  privation  rather  than  part  with  it.  An 
avaricious  man  may  sometimes  be  indulgent  to  liim- 
self,  and  generous  toothers;  'Though  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  aged  may  justify  a  cautious  frugality, 
they  can  by  no  means  e.xcuse  a  sordid  avarice.' — Blair. 
'i'he  miser  is  dead  lo  every  thing  but  the  treasure  which 
he  has  amassed ; 

As  some  lone  miser  visiting  his  store, 
Bends  at  his  treasure,  counts,  recounts  it  o'er; 
Hoards  after  hoards  his  rising  raptures  fill, 
Yet  still  he  sighs,  for  hoards  are  watiting  still ; 
Thus  to  my  breast  alternate  passions  rise, 
Pleas'd  with  each  bliss  that  Heav'n  to  man  supplies. 
Yet  oft  a  sigh  prevails  and  sorrows  fall, 
To  see  the  fioard  of  liuuian  bliss  so  small. 

GOLDS.IlITn. 

Parsimonious  and  niggardly  are  the  subordinate 
characicristicks  of  avarice.  The  avaricious  man  in- 
dulges his  passion  for  money  by  parsimony,  that  is,  by 
saving  out  f>f  himself,  or  by  niggardly  ways  in  his 
deahngs  with  others.  He  who  spends  a  farthing  on 
himself,  where  others  with  the  same  means  spend  a 
shilling,  does  it  from  parsimony ;  'Armstrong  tiled  in 
September,  1779,  and  to  the  surprise  of  his  friends  left 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  saved  by  great  parsi- 
mony out  of  a  very  moderate  income.' — Johnson.  He 
who  looks  to  every  farthing  in  the  bargains  he  makes, 
gets  the  name  of  a  niward;  'I  have  heard  Dodsley, 
by  whom  Akenside's  "Pleasures  of  the  Imagination" 
was  published,  relate,  that  when  the  copy  was  offered 
him,  he  carried  the  work  to  Pope,  who,  having  looked 
into  it,  advised  him  not  to  make  a  niggardly  offer,  for 
this  was  no  every  day  writer.' — Johnson.  Avarice 
Eomelinies  cloaks  itself  under  the  name  of  prudence  : 
it  is,  as  Goldsmith  says,  often  the  only  virtue  which  is 
left  a  man  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  The  miser  is  his 
own  greatest  enemy,  and  no  man's  friend  ;  his  ill-got- 
ten wealth  is  generally  a  curse  to  him  by  whom  it  is 
inherited.  A  man  is  sometimes  rendered  parsimoni- 
ous by  circumstances ;  he  who  first  saves  from  neces- 
sity but  too  often  ends  with  saving  from  inclination. 
The  niggard  is  an  object  of  contempt,  and  sometimes 
haired ;  every  one  fears  to  lose  by  a  man  wlio  strives 
to  gain  from  all. 


CECONOMICAL,  SAVING,  SPARING,  THRIFTY, 
PENURIOUS,  NIGGARDLY. 

The  idea  of  not  spending  is  common  to  all  these 
terms;  hut  ceconomical  signifies  not  spending  unneces- 
sarily or  unwisely ;  saving  is  keeping  and  laying  by 
with  care;  sparing  is  keeping  out  of  that  whicli  ought 
to  be  spent;  thrifty  or  thriving  is  accumulating  by 
means  of  saving :  penurious  is  suffering  as  from  penu- 
ry by  means  of  saving;  niggardly,  after  the  manner 
of  a  niggard,  nigh  or  close  person,  is  not  spending  or 
letting  go,  but  in  the  smallest  possible  quantities. 

To  be  (Economical  is  a  virtue  in  those  who  have  but 
Barrow  means  ;   '  I  cannot  fancy  that  a  shopkeeper's 
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wife  in  Choapside  has  a  greater  tenderness  for  the  for- 
tune of  her  husband  than  a  citizen's  wife  in  Paris  ;  or 
that  .Mi^s  in  a  boarding-school  is  more  an  ceconomist  in 
dress  than  Mademoiselle  in  a  nunnery.' — Goldsmith. 
All  the  other  epithets  however  are  employed  in  a  sense 
more  or  less  unfavourable :  he  who  is  saving  when 
young,  will  be  covetous  when  old  ;  he  who  is  sparinir 
will  generally  be  «/)a7-iH^out  of  the  comforts  of  others'; 
he  who  is  thrifty  commonly  adds  the  desire  of  getting 
with  that  of  saving;  he  who  is  penurious  wants  no 
thing  to  make  him  a  complete  miser;  he  who  is  nig- 
gardly in  his  dealings  will  be  mostly  avaricious  in  his 
character;  'I  may  say  of  fame  as  Falsiafi"  did  of 
honour,  "if  it  conies  it  comes  unlook'd  for,  and  there 
is  an  end  on't."  I  am  content  with  a  bare  saving 
game.' — Pope. 

Youth  is  not  rich,  in  time  it  may  be  poor. 

Part  with  it,  as  with  money,  sparing. — Youno. 

'Nothing  is  penuriously  imparted,  of  which  a  more 
liberal  distribution  would  increase  real  felicity.' — 
Johnson. 

Who  by  resolves  and  vows  engag'd  does  stand, 
For  days  that  yet  belong  to  fate. 
Does  like  an  unthrift  mortgage  his  estate 
Bel'ore  it  falls  into  his  liands. — Cowley. 

No  7i(Vo-ard  nature;  men  are  prodigals. — Youno. 


CECONOMY,  FRUGALITY,  PARSIMONY 
(Economy,  from  the  Greek  oiKovo^tia,  implies  ma- 
nagement; frugality,  from  the  Latin  //•  it o-es  fruits, 
implies  temperance ;  parsimony  {v.  Avaricious)  im- 
plies simply  forbearing  to  spend,  which  is  in  fact  the 
common  idea  includeti  in  tiiese  terms  ;  but  the  (Econo- 
mical man  spares  expense  according  to  circumstances ; 
lie  ad.tpts  his  expenditure  to  his  means,  and  renders  it 
by  contrivance  as  etfectual  to  his  purpose  as  possible  ; 
'War  and  (Economy  ave  things  not  easily  reconciled, 
and  the  attempt  of  leaning  towards  parsimony  in  sncll 
a  state  may  be  the  worst  ceconomy  in  the  world.' — 
Burke.  The  frugal  man  spares  expense  on  himself 
or  on  his  indulgences;  he  may  however  be  liberal  to 
others  while  he  is /rM^aitowards  himself ;  '  I  accept 
of  your  invitation  to  supper,  but  I  must  make  this 
agreement  beforehand,  that  you  dismiss  me  soon,  and 
tieat  me  frugally: — Melmoth  (^Letters  of  Pliny). 
The  parsimonious  man  saves  from  himself  as  well  as 
others;  he  has  no  other  object  than  saving.  Qy  (econo- 
my a.  man  may  make  a  limited  income  turn  to  the 
best  account  for  himself  and  his  family;  by  frugality 
he  may  with  a  limited  income  he  enabled  to  do'niuch 
good  to  others ;  by  parsimony  he  may  be  enabled  to 
accumulate  great  sums  out  of  a  narrow  income :  hence 
it  is  that  we  recommend  a  plan  for  being  (Economical ; 
we  recommend  a  diet  for  being  frugal;  we  condemn 
a  habit  or  a  character  for  he'in^  parsimonious. 


CECONOMY,  MANAGEMENT. 

(Economy  (v.  (Economy)  has  a  more  comprehensive 
meaning  tlian  management ;  for  it  includes  the  system 
of  science  and  of  legislation  as  well  as  that  of  domes- 
lick  arrangements;  as  the  (Economy  of  agriculture;  the 
internal  (Economy  of  a  government ;  political,  civil,  or 
religious  (Economy;  or  the  wconomy  of  one's  house- 
hold ;  '  Your  aconnmy  I  suppose  begins  now  to  be  set- 
tled; your  expenses  are  adjusted  to  your  revenue.' — 
Johnson.  Management,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  action 
that  is  very  seldom  abstracted  from  its  agent,  and  is 
always  taken  in  a  partial  sense,  namely,  a^  a  part  of 
(Economy.  The  internal  (Economy  of  a  faniily  depends 
principally  on  the  prudent  management  of  the  female  : 
the  (Economy  of  every  well-regulated  conununily  re- 
quires that  all  the  members  should  keep  their  station, 
and  preserve  a  strict  subordination  ; 

Oh  spare  this  waste  of  being  half  divine, 
And  vindicate  Ih'  (economy  of  heav'n. — Youno. 
The  management  of  particular  branches  of  civil  (seo- 
nom?/ should  belong  to  particular  individuals;  'What 
in(^ident  can  show  more  management  and  address  in 
the  poet  (Milton),  than  this  of  Sampson's  retiisins  the 
summons  of  the  idolaters,  and  obeying  the  visitation 

of  God's  spirit.'— CCMBKRLAND. 
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AVIDITY,  GREEDINESS,  EAGERNESS, 
Arc  cpitlicts  expressive  of  a  strong  desire;  avidity, 
in  Liiliii  avidilas,  Ironi  aveo  to  desire,  expresses  veiy 
strong  desire ;  urreediiu.ss,  IVorn  tlie  German  gierig,cH>(i 
betrelircn  to  desire,  signifies  llie  same;  eagerness,  troiii 
tager,  and  llie  Laiiii  acer  sliarp,  sigmlies  aculeness  ol 
reeling. 

Acidity  is  in  mental  desires  what  greediness  is  in 
animal  appetites :  eagerness  is  not  so  vehement,  but 
inoie  impatient  llian  avidity  ai  greediness.  Jividity 
and  irrevdiness  respect  simply  the  desire  of  possessing  ; 
eacruness  the  general  desire  of  attaining  an  object. 
An  opportunity  is  seized  with  avidity;  or  a  person 
gratifies  his  avidity;  '1  have  heard  tliat  Addi.son's 
avidity  did  not  satisfy  itself  with  the  air  of  renown, 
bill  that  with  great  eagerness  he  laid  hold  on  his  pro- 
portion of  the  profits.'— Johnson.  The  miser  grasps 
at  money  with  greediness,  or  the  glutton  devours  with 
greediness.  A  person  runs  with  eagerness  in  order  to 
get  to  the  place  of  destination:  a  soldier  fights  with 
eagerness  in  order  to  conquer:  a  lover  looks  Willi 
eager  impatience  for  a  letter  from  the  object  of  his 
aliectioii ; 

Bid  the  sea  listen,  when  the  greedy  merchant. 
To  gorge  its  ravenous  jaws,  hurls  all  his  wealth, 
And  stands  himself  upon  the  splitting  deck 
For  the  last  plunge. — Lee. 

Jividity  is  employed  in  an  adverbial  form  to  qualify 
»n  action :  we  seize  with  avidity.  Greediness  marks 
the  abstract  quality  or  habit  of  the  mind  ;  it  is  the  cha- 
racteristick  of  low  and  brutal  minds ;  eagerness  de- 
notes the  transitory  stale  of  a  feeling;  a  person  dis- 
covers his  eagerness  in  his  looks. 


TO  GIVE,  GRANT,  BESTOW,  ALLOW. 


Give,  in  Saxon  gifan,  German  geben,  &c.  is  derived 
by  Adelung  from  llie  old  word  gaff  the  hollow  of  the 
hand,  because  the  hand  was  commonly  used  in  pledging 
or  giving,  whence  this  word  is  allied  lo  the  Greek 
cvyvdiii  to  pledge  or  pronnse,  and  yvtov  a  limb ;  grant 
is  probably  contracted  from  guarantee,  and  the  French 
trarantir,  signifving  to  assure  any  thing  to  a  person  by 
one's  word  or  deed  ;  bestow  is  compounded  of  Ac  and 
siojc,  which  in  English  and  the  northern  languages  sig- 
nifies to  ilace,  whence  lo  bestow  signifies  to  dis|iose  ac- 
cording to  one's  wishes  and  convenience  ;  allow  is  here 
taken  in  the  same  general  sense  as  in  the  article  To 
admit,  allow. 

The  idea  of  communicating  to  another  what  is  our 
own,  or  in  our  power,  is  common  to  these  terms;  this 
is  the  whole  signification  of  give;  but  grant,  bestow, 
and  allow  include  accessory  ideas  in  their  meaning. 
To  grant  is  to  give  ill  one's  pleasure  ;  to  bestow  is  to 
give  with  a  certain  degree  of  necessity.  Giving  is 
confined  to  no  object ;  whatever  properly  we  transfer 
into  the  hands  of  another,  thai  we  give;  we  give 
money,  clothes,  food,  or  whatever  is  transferable: 
granting  is  confined  lo  such  objects  as  afl'ord  plea- 
sure or  convenience  ;  they  may  consist  of  transferable 
property  or  not ;  bestowing  is  applied  to  such  objects 
only  as  are  necessary  lo  supply  wants,  which  always 
ciMisist  of  thai  which  is  transferable.  We  give  what 
is  liked  or  not  liked,  asked  for  or  unasked  for;  we 
grant  that  only  which  is  wished  for  and  requested. 
One  may  give  poison  or  medicine;  one  may  give  to  a 
beggar,  or  to  a  friend  ;  one  grants  a  sum  of  money  by 
way  of  loan  :  we  give  what  is  wanted  or  not  wanted ; 
we  bestow  that  only  which  is  expressly  wanted  :  we 
give  with  an  idea  of  a  return  or  otherwise ;  we  grant 
voluntarily,  without  any  prospect  of  a  return  ;  we 
give  for  a  permanency  or  otherwise  ;  we  bestow  only 
in  particular  cases  which  require  immediate  notice. 
Many  give  things  to  the  rich  only  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of°their  superfiiiilies,  and  they  o-iBcto  the  poor  lo 
relieve  their  necessities ;  they  bestow  their  alms  on 
an  indigent  sufferer. 

To  give  has  no  respect  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
action  or  the  agent ;  it  is  applicable  to  pers<ms  of  all 
conditions:  to  grant  bespeaks  not  only  the  will  but 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  grantor ;  to  bestow 
bespeaks  the  necessitous  condition  of  the  receiver. 
Children  may  give  In  their  parents  and  parents  to  their 
children,  kings  to  their  su^jecis  or  subjects  lo  their 
kings ;  but  monarctis  only  ffrant  to  their  subjects,  or 


parents  to  iheir  children  ;  and  superiours  in  general 
bestow  upon  their  dependants  that  which  they  cannot 
provide  for  themselves. 

In  an  extended  application  of  Ihe  terms  lo  moral  ob- 
jects or  circumsianr.es,  iheystriclly  adhere  lo  the  same 
line  of  distinction.  We  give  our  consent ;  we  give 
our  promree;  we  give  our  word  ;  we  give  credit;  we 
give  in  all  cases  that  which  may  be  simply  transferred 
from  one  to  another ; 

Happy  when  both  to  the  same  centre  move, 
When  kings  ^iue  liberty,  and  subjects  love. 

Denuam. 

Liberties,  rights,  privileges,  favours,  indulgences,  per- 
missions, and  all  things  are  granted,  which  are  in  tli« 
hands  only  of  a  few,  but  are  acceptable  lo  many ; 

The  gods  will  grant 
What  their  unerring  wisdom  sees  they  want 

Drvokn. 

Blessings,  care,  concern,  and  the  like,  are  bestowed 
upon  those  who  are  dependent  upon  others  for  what- 
ever lliey  have. 

Give  and  bestow  are  likewise  said  of  things  as  well 
as  of  persons ;  grant  is  said  only  of  persons.  Give 
is  here  equally  general  and  indefinite  ;  bestow  conveys 
the  idea  of  giving  under  circumstances  of  necessity 
and  urgency.  One  gives  a  preference  to  a  particular 
situation  ;  one  gives  a  thought  to  a  subject  that  is  pro- 
posed ;  one  gives  time  and  labour  lo  any  matter  that 
engages  one's  attention  ;  '  Milton  afterward  give  us  a 
description  of  the  morning,  which  is  wonderfully  suita- 
ble lo  a  divine' poem. ' — Addison.  But  one  bestows 
pains  on  that  which  demands  particular  attention  ; 
one  bestows  a  moment's  thought  on  one  particular 
subject,  out  of  the  number  which  engage  attention; 
'  Alter  having  thus  treated  at  large  of  Paradise  Lost,  I 
could  not  think  it  sufficient  to  have  celebrated  this 
poem,  in  the  whole,  without  descending  to  particulars: 
I  have  therefore  bestowed  a  paper  on  each  book.' — 
Addison. 

That  is  granted  which  is  desired,  if  not  directly 
asked  for ;  that  is  bestowed  which  is  wanted  as  a 
matter  of  necessity ;  that  is  allowed  which  may  be  ex- 
pected, if  not  directly  required. 

What  is  granted  is  perfectly  gratuitous  on  the  part 
of  the  giver,  it  is  a  pure  favour,  and  lays  the  receiver 
under  an  obligaticm  ;  what  is  bestowed  is  occasional, 
altogether  depending  on  the  circumstances  and  dispo- 
sition of  both  giver  and  receiver;  what  is  allowed  is  a 
gifl  stipulated  as  to  time  and  quantity,  which  as  to 
continuanae  depends  upon  the  will  of  the  giver. 

It  is  as  improper  to  grant  a  person  more  than  he 
asks,  as  it  is  to  ask  a  person  for  more  than  he  can 
grant.  Alms  are  very  ill  bestowed  which  only  serve 
to  encourage  beggary  and  idleness;  many  of  the  poor 
are  allowed  a  small  sum  weekly  from  the  parish. 

A  grant  comprehends  in  it  something  more  im- 
portant than  an  alloxcance,  and  passes  between  persons 
in  a  higher  station;  what  is  bestowed  is  of  less  value 
than  either.  A  father  allows  his  son  a  yearly  sum  for 
his  casual  expenses,  or  a  master  allows  his  servant  a 
maintenance ;  '  Martial's  description  of  a  species  of 
lawyers  is  full  of  humour:  "Men  that  hire  out  their 
words  and  anger,  that  are  more  or  less  passionate  as 
they  are  paid  for  it,  and  allow  their  client  a  quantity 
of  wrath  proportionable  to  the  fee  which  they  receive 
from  him."  ' — Addison.  Kings  grant  pensions  to  their 
officers;  governments ^rant.sobsidies  to  one  another; 
If  you  in  pity  grant  this  one  request. 
My  death  shalfglut  the  hatred  of  his  breast. 

Drydkk. 

Relief  is  bestowed  on  the  indieent ;  '  Our  Saviour  doth 
plainly  witness  that  there  should  not  be  as  much  as  a 
cup  of  cold  water  bestowed  for  his  sake  without  re- 
ward.'—Hooker. 

In  a  figurative  acceptation  that  is  granted  which  is 
given  byway  of  favour  or  indulgence;  that  is  be- 
stowed which  is  done  in  justice,  or  by  way  of  reward 
or  necessity  ;  that  is  allowed  which  is  done  by  way  of 
courtesy  or  compliance. 

In  former  times  the  kings  of  Eneland  granted  cer 
tain  privileges  to  .some  towns,  which  they  retain  to 
this  day;  'All  tiie  land  is  the  queen's,  unless  there  be 
some  grant  of  any  part  thereof  to  be  showed  from  her 
.  majesty.' — Sfensek.     Those  who  ate  hasty  in  ap- 
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plaimin!;  frequently  bestow  their  commendations  on 

very  undeserving  objects  ; 

So  mucli  the  more  thy  diligence  bestow, 

In  deplh  of  winter  to  defend  tiie  snow. — Dryden. 

A  oandid  man  allows  merit  even  in  liis  rivals  ;  '  1  shall 

be  ready  to  allou)  the  pope  as  little  power  here  as  yon 

jilease.' — S\iikt. 

TO  GIVE,  AFFORD,  SPARE. 
(rive  is  here  the  geiierick  term,  as  in  the  preceding 
article;  afford,  probably  chanjied  from  a^trnW,  from 
the  Latin  iifferu,  or  ad  and /cro,  signities  literally  to 
bring  to  a  pc-ison;  spare,  in  German  sparen,  Latin 
parco,  and  Hebrew  p-\2  to  preserve,  signities  here  to 
lay  up  for  a  particular  purpose.  These  words  are 
allied  to  each  other  in  the  sense  of  sending  forth  :  but 
thi!  former  denotes  an  unqualified  and  unconditional 
action  ;  the  latter  bears  a  relation  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  agent.  A  (lerson  is  said  lo giae  money  without 
any  regard  lo  the  state  of  liis  finances  :  he  is  said  to 
afford  what  he  gives,  when  one  wishes  to  define  his 
pecuniary  condition ;  '  Nothing  can  gine  that  to  another 
which  it  hafh  not  itself.' — Bramhall.  'The  same 
crrours  run  through  all  families,  where  there  is  wealth 
enough  to  afliird  that  their  sons  may  be  good  for  no- 
thing.'— Swift.  The  same  idea  rutis  through  the  ap- 
plication of  these  terms  to  all  other  cases,  in  which 
iiianunate  tilings  are  made  the  agents; 

Are  these  our  great  pursuits  1    Is  this  to  live, 
These  all  the  hopes  this  much-lov'd  world  can  give  ? 

Jknyns. 
'  Our  paper  manufacture  takes  into  use  several  mean 
materials,  which  could  be  put  to  no  other  use,  and 
affords  work  for  several  hands  in  the  collection  of 
them,  which  are  incapable  of  any  other  employment.' 
— Addison.  When  we  say  a  thins  gives  satisfaction, 
we  simply  designate  the  action  ;  when  we  say  it  affords 
pleasure,  we  refer  to  the  nature  and  properties  of  the 
thing  thus  specified;  the  former  is  employed  only  to 
declare  the  fact,  the  latter  to  characterize  the  object. 
Hence,  in  certain  cases,  we  should  say,  this  or  that 
posture  of  the  body  gives  ease  to  a  sick  person;  but, 
as  a  moral  sentiment,  we  should  say,  nothing  affords  | 
Biich  ease  to  the  mind  as  a  clear  con.scierice ;  '  Tins  is 
the  consolation  of  all  good  men,  unto  whom  the  ubi- 
quity affordeth  continual  comfort  and  security.' — 
Brows.  {f''"lg- Err  )  Upon  the  same  grounds  the 
use  of  these  terms  is  justified  in  the  following  ca.ses; 
to  give  rUe.;  or  give  b\nti ;  to  ^lue  occasion:  to  afford 
an  opportunity ;  to  afford  a  plea  or  a  pretext ;  to  afford 
ground,  and  the  like. 

To  afford  and  spare  both  imply  the  deducting  from 
one's  property  with  convenience,  but  afford  respects 
solely  ctpt-nses  which  are  no  more  than  commensurate 
with  our  income;  spare  is  said  of  things  in  general, 
which  we  may  part  with  without  any  sensible  dimi- 
nution of  our  comfort.  There  are  few  so  destitute 
that  they  cannot  afford  something  for  the  relief  of 
others,  who  are  more  destitute  ; 
Accept  whate'er  iEneas  can  afford, 
Untouch'd  thy  arms,  uutaken  by  thy  sword. 

Dryden. 
He  who  has  two  things  of  a  kind  may  easily  spare 
one  ;  '  How  many  men,  in  the  common  concerns  of 
life,  lend  sums  of  money  wliich  they  are  not  able  to 
spare.' — Addison. 

TO  GIVE,  PRESENT,  OFFER,  EXHIBIT. 
These  tprn)s  have  a  common  signification,  inasmuch 
as  they  designate  the  manual  act  of  transferring  some- 
thing from  one's  self  to  another.  The  first  is  here  as 
elsewhere  (v.  To  give,  grant)  the  most  indefinite  and 
extensive  in  its  meaning  ;  it  denotes  the  complete  act  :* 
the  latter  two  refer  rather  to  the  preliminaries  of  giv 
tvg,  than  to  the  act  itself  What  is  given  is  actually 
transferred  :  what  is  presented,  that  is  made  a  present 
to  any  one  ;  what  is  offered  is  brought  in  the  way  of  a 
person,  or  put  in  the  way  of  being  transferred  :  we 
present  in  giving,  and  offer  in  order  to  give ;  but  it 
may  be  that  we  may  give  without  presenting  or  ofFer- 

•  Vide  Girard  :  "  Donner,  presenter,  offrir." 
ii* 


inj;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  mP.Y  present  or  nffer 
wiihowt  giving. 

To  give  is  the  familiar  term  which  designates  the 
ordinary  transfer  of  property  ;  to  present  is  a  lerm  of 
respect;  it  includes  in  it  the  formality  and  ce.'emony 
of  setting  before  another  that  which  we  wish  to  give: 
to  offer  is  an  act  of  humility  or  solemnity  :  it  bespeaka 
the  movement  of  the  heart,  which  impels  to  the  mak- 
ing a  transfer  or  gift-  We  give  to  our  domesticks ;  we 
present  to  princes;  we  liffer  to  God'  we  give  to  a 
person  what  we  wish  to  be  received  ;  we  present  to  a 
person  what  we  think  agreeable;  we  offer  what  we 
think  acceptable :  what  is  given  is  supposed  to  be 
ours; 

Of  seven  smooth  joints  a  mellow  pipe  I  have, 

Which  with  his  dying  breath  Damoetas  ^aj>e. 

Dryden. 
What  we  offer  is  supposed  to  be  at  our  command ; 

Alexis  will  thy  homely  gifts  disdain  ; 

Nor,  sliouldstthou  «^isr  all  thy  little  store, 

Will  rich  lolas  yield,  but  offer  more. — Dryden. 
What  we  present  need  not  be  either  our  own  or  at  our 
command;  '  It  fell  out  at  the  same  time,  that  a  very 
fine  colt,  which  promised  great  strength  and  speed, 
was  presented  to  Oclavius :  Virgil  assured  them  that 
he  would  prove  a^ade  :  upon  trial,  it  was  found  as  he 
had  said.' — Walsh.  We  give  a  person  not  only  our 
external  property,  but  our  esteem,  our  confidence,  our 
company,  and  the  like;  an  ambassador  prese?(<s  his 
credentials  at  court ;  a  subject  offers  his  .services  to  his 
king. 

They  bear  the  same  relation  to  each  other  when  ap- 
plied to  words  or  acticms,  instead  of  property ;  we 
speak  of  giving  a  person  an  assurance,  or  a  contradic- 
tion :  of  presenting  an  address,  and  offering  an  apo- 
logy: o(  giving  a  reception,  presenting  a  figure,  or 
offering  an  insult.  They  may  likewise  be  extended  in 
their  application,  not  only  to  personal  and  individual 
actions,  but  also  to  such  as  respect  the  puhlick  at  large- 
we  ffive  a  description  in  writing,  as  well  as  by  word  of 
mouth  ;  one  p/-fscrt(s  the  publick  with  the  fruit  of  one's 
labours  ;  we  offer  remarks  on  such  things  as  attract 
notice,  and  call  foif  animadversion. 

These  terms  may  also  be  employed  to  designate  the 
actions  of  unconscious  agents,  by  which  they  are  cha- 
racterized :  in  this  sense  they  come  very  near  to  the 
word  exhibit,  which,  from  ezhibeo,  signifies  to  hold  or 
put  forth.  Here  the  word  give  is  equally  indefinite 
and  general,  denoting  simply  to  send  from"  itself,  and 
applies  mostly  to  what  proceeds  liom  another  thing,  by 
a  natural  cause :  thus,  a  thing  is  said  to  give  pain,  oi 
to  give  pleasure ; 

The  apprehension  of  the  good 
Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  tlie  worse. 

Shakspeare. 
Things  are  said  to  present  or  offer,  that  is,  in  the  sense 
of  setting  them  to  view ;  others  only  by  the  figure  of 
personification:  thus,  a  town  is  said  Xo present  a  fine 
view,  or  an  iden  presents  itself  to  the  mind ; 

Its  pearl  the  rock  presents,  its  gold  the  mine. 

Jenyns. 
An  opportunity  offers,  that  is,  offers  itself  to  our  notice ; 
True  genuine  dulness  mov'd  his  pi'y. 
Unless  it  offer'd  to  be  witty. — Swift 
To  exhibit  is  properly  applied  in  this  sense  of  setting 
forth  to  view;  but  expresses  likewise  the  idea  of  at- 
tracting notice  also:  that  which  is  exhibited  is  more 
striking  than  what  is  presented  or  offered ;  thus  a  poem 
is  snid  to  exhibit  marks  of  genius;  'The  recollection 
of  the  past  becomes  dreadful  to  a  guilty  man,  It  eihibilt 
to  him  a  Ufe  thrown  away  on  vanities  and  follies.' — 
Blair. 


TO  INTRODUCE,  PRESENT. 

To  introduce,  from  the  Latin  introduco,  signifies 
literally  to  bring  within  or  info  any  place ;  to  present 
Iv.  To  give)  signifies  to  bring  info  the  presence  of.  As 
they  respect  persons,  the  former  passes  between  equals, 
the  latter  only  among  persons  of^rank  and  power  :  one 
literary  man  is  introduced  to  another  by  means  of  a 
common  friend :  he  is  presented  at  court  by  a  nobleman. 

As  these  terms  respect  thi.ngs,  we  say  that  subject* 
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are  int'oduced  in  the  cotirse  of  conversation  ;  '  The 
endeavours  of  freethinkers  tend  only  to  introduce 
slavery  and  errour  among  men.' — Berkklev  Men's 
(larticiilar  views  upon  cenain  subjects  am  presented  to 
the  notice  of  others  thronph  the  medium  of  publication, 
or  objects  are  presented  to  the  view ; 

Now  every  leaf,  and  every  moving  breath, 
Presents  a  foe,  and  every  foe  a  death. 

Denham. 


ALLOWANCE,  STIPEND,  SALARY,  WAGES, 

HIRE,  PAY. 
All  these  terms  denote  a  stated  sum  paid  according 
to  certain  stipulations.  AUuwanee,  (rout  alluw  (v.  Tu 
adnit.-i  allow),  i-ii;infies  the  thing  allowed;  stipend,  in 
Latin  stipendiiun,  from  stipes  a  piece  of  money,  signi- 
fies moi\cy  paid :  salary,  in  Frfuch  salaire,  Latin  sa- 
Urium,  comes  from  sal  salt,  wliich  was  originally  the 
pr^nciiial  pay  for  soldiers  ;  wages,  in  French  gage,  La- 
tin vadium,  from  the  Hebrew  yy,  labour,  signifies  that 
which  is  paid  lor  labour :  hire  e.tpresses  the  sum  for 
wiiich  one  is  hired,  and  pay  the  sum  that  is  to  he.  paid. 
An  allowance  is  gratuitous  ;  it  ceases  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  donor;  'Sir  Kichard  Steele  was  officiously  in- 
formed, thai  Mr.  Savage  had  ridiculed  him  :  by  which 
he  was  so  inucli  e.xasperaied  that  he  withdrew  the  al- 
lowance which  he  tiad  paid  him.' — Johnsom.  All  the 
rest  are  the  requital  for  some  supposed  service ;  they 
cease  with  the  engagement  made  between  the  parties. 
A  stipend  is  more  ri.ted  and  permanent  than  a  salary ; 
and  tliiit  lluiii  wages,  hire,  or  pay:  a  stipend  depends 
upon  the  fullilling  of  an  engagement,  rather  than  on 
the  will  of  an  individual ;  a.  salary  is  a  matter  of  con- 
tract between  the  giver  and  receiver,  and  may  be  in- 
creased or  diminished  at  will. 

An  allowance  may  l)e  given  in  any  form,  or  at  any 
stated  times  ;  a  stipend  and  salary  are  paid  yearly,  or 
at  even  portions  of  a  year ;  wages,  hire,  and  pay,  are 
estimated  by  days,  weeks,  or  months,  as  well  as  years. 
An  allowance  may  be  made  by,  with,  and  to  perstms 
of  all  ranks,  a  stipend  nnd  salary  are  assignable  only 
to  persons  of  respectability  ; 

Is  not  the  care  of  soids  a  load  sufficient  ? 
Are  not  your  Iioly  stipends  paid  for  this  ? 

Uryden. 
'  Several  persons,  out  of  a  salary  of  five  hundred 
pounds,  have  always  lived  at  the  rate  of  twolhousand.' 
— Swift.  Images  are  given  to  labourers  ;  '  The  pea- 
sant and  the  mechanick,  when  tliey  have  received  the 
wages  of  the  day,  and  procured  their  stroug  beer  and 
supper,  have  scarce  a  wish  unsatisfied.' — Ha.wkks- 
woRTH.     i/(  re  is  given  to  servants; 

I  have  five  hundred  crowns. 
The  thrifty  A»e  Isav'd  under  your  father. 

Shakspeark. 
Pay  is  given  to  soldiers  or  such  as  are  employed  under 
government ; 

Come  on,  brave  soldiers,  doubt  not  of  the  day  ;  . 
And  that  once  gotten,  doubt  not  of  large  pay. 
Shakspeark. 


GIFT,  PRESENT,  DONATION,  BENEFAC- 
TION. 

Oift  is  derived  from  to  give,  in  tne  sense  of  what  is 
communicated  to  another  gratuitously  of  one's  pro- 
perty ;  present  is  derived  from  to  prescjtt,  signifying  the 
thing  presented  to  another ;  donation,  from  the  French 
donation,  and  the  Latin  dono  to  present  or  give,  is  a 
species  of  gift. 

The  gift  is  an  act  of  generosity  or  condescension ;  it 
contributes  to  thebenefit  of  the  receiver:  the  present  is 
an  act  of  kindness,  courtesy,  or  respect ;  it  contributes 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  receiver.  The  gift  passes  from 
the  rich  to  the  poor,  from  the  high  to  the  low,  and  creates 
an  obligation;  t\Mipre.sent  passes  either  betweei^equals, 
or  from  tlie  inferiour  to  the  snperiour.  Whatever  we 
receive  from  God,  through  the  bounty  of  his  Providence, 
we  entitle  a  gift ; 

The  gifts  of  heav'n  my  following  song  pursues, 
Aerial  honey  and  ambrosial  dews. — Dryden. 
Whatever  we  receive  from  our  friends,  or  whatever 


princes  receive  from  their  subjects,  are  entitled  pra 

sents  ; 
Have  what  you  ask,  yowr presents  I  receive ; 
Land,  where  and  when  you  please,  with  ample  'eave. 

Dryden. 
We  are  told  by  all  travellers  that  it  is  a  custom  ii?  the 
east,  never  to  approach  a  great  man  without  n  present ; 
the  value  of  a  D-;/«  is  often  heightened  by  bting  given 
opportunely.  The  value  of  a  present  often  depends 
upon  the  value  we  have  for  the  giver;  the  smallest 
present  from  an  esteemed  friend  isof  more  worth  in  our 
eyes,  than  the  costliest  presents  thatmonarchs  receive. 

The  gift  is  private,  and  benefits  the  individual ;  the 
donation  is  pnblick,  and  serves  some  general  purpose : 
what  is  given  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  any  poor 
person,  is  a  gift ;  what  is  given  to  support  an  institu- 
tion is  a  donation.  The  clergy  are  indebted  to  their 
patrons  for  the  livings  which  are  in  their  gift; 

And  she  shall  liave  t\)em,  if  again  she  sues. 

Since  you  the  giver  and  the  gift  refuse. — Dryden'. 
It  has  been  thecusloniof  the  pious  and  charitable,  in  all 
asjes,  to  make  donations  for  thesnpport  of  alms-houses, 
hosjiiials,  intirniaries,  and  sm  h  institutions  as  serve  to 
diminish  the  sum  of  human  misery;  'The  ecclesias- 
ticks  were  not  content  witli  the  donations  made  them 
by  the  Saxon  princes  and  nobles.' — Hume. 

lienef action  and  donation  both  denote  an  act  of  cha- 
rii)-,  liiil  thi-  former  cnniprrlu'nds  more  than  the  latter; 
a  liinifartiini  cunipreliends  acts  of  personal  service  in 
general  liiwaids  the  indigent ;  donation  respects  sim|)ly 
the  act  of  giving  and  the  thing  given.  Benefactions  are 
for  private  use  ;  donations  are  for  publick  service.  A 
benefactor  to  the  poor  does  not  confine  himself  to  tlie 
distribution  of  money;  he  enters  into  all  their  neces- 
sities, consultstheir  individual  cases,  and  suits  his  Acne- 
f  actions  to  their  exigencies  ;  liis  influence,  his  counsel, 
his  purse,  and  his  property,  are  employed  for  their  good : 
his  donations  form  the  smallest  pari  of  the  good  which 
he  does;  'The  light  and  influence  that  the  heavens 
bestow  upon  this  lower  world,  though  the  lower  world 
cannot  equal  their  benefaction,  yet  with  a  kind  of 
arateful  return,  it  reflects  those  rays  tliat  it  cannot  re- 
compense.'— South.  'Titles  and  lands  given  to  God 
are  never,  and  plates,  vestments,  and  other  sacred  uten- 
sils, are  seldom  consecrated  ;  yet  certain  it  is  that  after 
the  donation  of  them  to  the  church,  it  is  as  really  a  sa- 
crilege to  steal  them  as  it  is  to  pull  down  a  church.' — 
South. 


TO  DEVISE,  BEQUEATH. 

Devise,  compounded  of  de  and  vise  or  visus,  parti- 
ciple of  video  to  see  or  show,  signifies  to  point  out  spe- 
cifically ;  bequeath,  compounded  of  be  and  queath,  in 
Saxon  cuesan,  from  the  Latin  quasn  to  say,  siiinitifs  to 
give  over  to  a  person  by  saying  or  by  word  of  mouth. 

To  devise  is  a  formal,  to  bequeath  is  an  informal 
assignment  of  our  property  to  another  on  our  death. 
We  devise  only  by  a  legal  testament;  'The  right  ot 
inheritance  or  descent  to  his  children  and  relations 
srems  to  have  been  allowed  much  earlier  than  the 
right  of  devising  by  testament.' — Blackstone.  We 
may  bequeath  simply  by  word  of  mouth,  or  by  any  ex- 
pression of  our  will :  we  can  devise  only  that  which  is 
property  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  we  may  bequeath  in  the 
moral  sense  any  thing  which  we  cause  to  pass  over  to 
another:  a  man  devises  his  lands;  he  bequeaths  his 
name  or  his  glory  to  his  children  ; 

With  this,  the  Medes  to  lab'ring  age  bequeath 
New  lungs. — Drydkn. 


WILL,  TESTAMENT. 

A  will  is  any  written  document  which  contains  tlie 
last  will  of  a  man  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  liis  pro- 
perty ;  this  may  be  either  a  formal  or  an  informal  in- 
strument in  the  eye  of  the  law  ;  'Do  men  make  their 
last  wiM-s  by  word  of  mouth  only  ■?'— Stephens.  A 
testament,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  formal  instrument 
regularly  drawn  up,  and  duly  attested,  according  to  the 
forms  of  law;  'Hebringetii  arguments  from  the  lovi! 
which  the  testator  always  bore'him,  imagining  that 
these,  or  the  like  proofs,  will  convict  a  testament  to 
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nave  llial  in  it  wJiicIi  other  men  can  nowhere  oy  reading 
Jiud. ' — Hooker. 

BENEFICENT,  BOUNTIFUL  OR  BOUxVTEOUS, 
^MUNIFICENT,  GENEROUS,  i.Il5ERAU. 

Beneficent,  from  benrfacio,  signilies  doing  well  or 
good,  that  is,  by  dislinciioii  lor  others  :  buuntiful  sig- 
nilies  lull  of  bounty  or  goodness,  fioin  the  French  bontd, 
Liilin  bonitas ;  munificent,  in  Latin  munijieus,  from 
munu:i  and  far.w,  signifies  the  quality  of  making  pre- 
sents; genetous,  in  French  ^eHtrcMj;,  Latin  lytncrusu.':., 
of  high  blood,  noble  extraction,  and  consequently  of  a 
noble  character  ;  liberal,  in  French  libenU,iaa.l\i\  libe- 
ralis,  from  liber  free,  siunilies  the  quality  of  being  lilie 
a  free  man  in  distinction  from  a  bondman,  and  by  a 
natural  association  being  of  a  iVee  disposition,  ready  to 
commnnicaie. 

Beneficent  respects  every  thing  done  for  the  good  of 
others  :  bounty,  munificencf,  and  generosity,  are  species 
of  beneficence :  liberality  is  a  qualification  of  all.  Tlie 
ftrst  two  denote  modes  of  action  :  the  latter  three  either 
modes  of  action  or  modes  of  sentiment.  The  sincere 
well  wisher  to  his  fellow-creatures  is  beneficent  ac- 
cording 10  his  means  ;  he  is  bountiful  in  providing  for 
the  comliirt  and  happiness  of  others  ;  he  ia  munificent 
in  dispensing  favours  ;  he  is  generous  in  imparting  his 
properly  ;  lie  is  liberal  in  all  he  does. 

Beneficence  and  boanty  are  characteristicks  of  the 
Deity  as  well  as  of  his  creatures  :  munificence,  genero- 
sity, and  liberality,  are  mere  human  qualities.  Benefi- 
cence a.nA  bounty  arc  the  peculiar  characteristicks  of 
the  Deity:  with  him  the  will  and  the  actof  doing  good 
are  commensurate  only  with  the  power:  he  was  bene- 
Hcent  tons  as  our  Creator,  and  continues  his  beneficence 
to  US  by  his  daily  preservation  and  protection ;  to  some, 
however,  he  has  been  more  buuntiful  than  toothers,  by 
providing  tlieni  with  an  unequal  share  of  the  good 
things  of  this  life. 

The  beneficence  of  a  man  is  regulated  by  the  bounty 
of  Providence ;  to  whom  much  is  given,  from  him 
much  will  be  required.  Instructed  by  his  word,  and 
illumined  by  that  spark  of  benevolence  which  was 
infused  into  their  souls  with  the  breath  of  life,  good 
men  are  ready  to  believe  that  they  are  but  stewards  of 
all  God's  gilts,  lioldeii  for  the  use  of  such  as  are  less 
bountifully  provided  for ;  '  Tlie  most  beneficent  of  all 
beings  is  He  who  hath  an  absolute  fulness  of  perfec- 
tion in  himself,  who  gave  existence  to  the  universe, 
and  so  cannot  be  supposed  to  want  that  which  he  coni- 
jiiunicated.' — Grove.  Good  men  will  desire,  as  far 
as  their  powers  extend,  to  imitate  this  feature  of  the 
Deity  by  bettering  with  their  beneficent  counsel  and 
assistance  the  condition  of  all  who  require  it,  and  by 
gladdening  the  hearts  of  many  with  their  bountiful 
provisions ; 

Hail !  Universal  Lord,  be  bounteous  still 
To  give  us  only  good. — Milton. 

Princes  are  munificent,  friends  are  generous,  patrons 
liberal.  Munificence  is  measured  by  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  thing  bestowed  :  generosity  by  the 
extent  of  the  sacrifice  made  ;  liberality  by  the  warmth 
of  the  spirit  discovered.  A  monarch  displays  his 
munificence  Hi  the  presents  which  he  sends  by  his 
ambassadors  to  another  monarch.  A  generous  man 
will  waive  his  claims,  however  powerful  they  may  be, 
when  the  accommodation  or  relie*'  of  another  is  in 
question.  A  liberal  spirit  does  not  slop  lo  inquire 
the  reason  for  giving,  but  gives  when  the  occasion 
offers. 

Munificence  may  spring  either  from  ostentation  or 
a  becoming  sense  of  dignity;  'I  esteem  a  habit  of 
benignity  greatly  preferable  to  munificence.' — Steele 
after  Cicero.  Generosity  may  spring  either  from  a 
generous  temper,  or  an  easy  unconcern  about  pro- 
perty ;  '  We  may  with  great  confidence  and  equal 
truth  affirm,  that  since  there  was  such  a  thing  as  maji- 
kind  in  the  world,  there  never  was  any  heart  truly 
great  and  generous,  that  was  not  also  tender  and  com- 
passionate.'— South.  Liberality  of  conduct  is  dic- 
tated, by  nothing  but  a  warm  heart  and  an  expanded 
mind :  'The  citizen,  above  all  other  men,  has  opportu- 
nities of  arriving  at  the  highest  fruit  of  wealth,  to  be 
liberal  without  the  least  expense  of  a  man's  own  for- 
tune.'— Steele.  Munificence  is  confined  simply  to 
giving,  but  we  may  be  generous  in  assisting,  and  liberal 
in  rewarding. 


BENEVOLENCE,  BENEFICENCE. 

Benevolence  is  literally  well-willing ;  beneficence  is  > 
literally  well  doing.  The  former  consists  of  intention, 
the  latter  of  action  :  the  former  is  the  cause,  the  latter 
the  result.  Benevolence  may  exist  without  beneficence : 
but  beneficence  always  supposes  lienevolencc:  a  man  in 
not  said  to  be  beneficent  wlio  does  good  from  sinister 
Ciews.  The  benevolent  man  enjoys  but  half  his  hap- 
piness if  he  cannot  be  beneficent ;  yet  there  will  siill 
remain  lo  him  an  ample  store  of  enjoyment  in  the 
conlemplation  of  others'  happiness :  the  man  who  is 
gratified  only  with  that  happiness  which  he  himself  is 
the  instrument  of  producini;,  is  not  entitled  to  the  name 
of  benevolent ;  'The  pily  which  arises  on  sight  of 
persons  in  distress,  and  the  .satisfaction  of  mind  which 
is  the  consequence  of  having  removed  them  into  a 
happier  state,  are  instead  of  a  thousand'argumenis  to 
prove  such  a  thing  as  a  disinterested  benevolence.' — 
Grove. 

As  benevolence  is  an  affair  of  the  heart,  and  bene- 
ficence of  the  outward  conduct,  the  former  is  confined 
to  no  station,  no  rank,  no  degree  of  education  or 
power:  the  poor  may  be  btnewleut  as  well  as  the  ricli, 
the  unlearned  as  well  as  the  learned,  the  weak  as  well 
as  the  strong:  the  latter  on  the  contrary  is  controlled 
by  outward  circumstances,  and  is  therefore  principally 
confined  to  the  rich,  the  powerful,  the  wise,  and  the 
learned ;  '  He  that  banishes  gratitude  from  among 
men,  by  so  doing  stops  up  the  stream  of  beneficence : 
for  though,  in  conferring  kindness,  a  truly  generous 
man  doth  not  aim  at  a  reiurn,  yet  he  looks  lo  the  quali- 
ties of  tlie  person  obliged.' — Grove. 

BENEVOLENCE,  BENIGNITY,  HUMANITY, 
KINDNESS,  TENDERNESS. 

Benevolence  is  well-willing ;  benignity,  in  Latin 
benignitas,  from  bene  and  ^(^no,  signifies  the  quality 
or  disposition  for  producing  good  ;  humanity,  in  French 
huinaniti,  Latin  humanitas,  from  humanus  and  homo, 
signifies  the  quality  of  belonging  lo  man,  or  having 
what  is  common  to  man  ;  kindness,  the  disposition  to 
be  kind,  or  the  act  which  marks  that  disposition; 
tenderness,  a  tender  feeling. 

Benevolence  and  benignity  lie  in  the  will ;  humanity 
lies  in  the  heart ;  kindness  and  tenderness  in  the  affec- 
tions; Aenfyoifnce  indicates  a  general  good  will  to  all 
mankind  ;  benignity  a  particular  good  will,  flowing  out 
of  certain  relations;  humanity  is  a  general  tone  of 
feelinsi;  Aindness  and  tenderness  are  particular  modes 
of  feeling. 

Benevolence  consists  in  the  wish  or  intention  to  do 
good:  it  is  confined  to  no  station  or  object:  the  beiie- 
volent  man  may  be  rich  or  poor,  and  his  benevolence 
will  be  exerted  wherever  there  is  an  opportunity  of 
doing  good  :  benignity  is  always  associated  with  power, 
and  accompanied  with  condescension. 

Benevolence  in  its  fullest  sense  is  the  sum  of  moral 
excellence,  and  comprehends  every  other  virtue ;  wher 
taken  in  this  acceptation,  benignity,  humanity,  kind- 
ness, and  tenderness,  are  but  modes  of  benevolence. 

Benevolence  and  benignity  tend  to  the  communi- 
cating of  happiness;  humanity  is  concerned  in  the  re- 
moval of  evil.  Benevolence  is  common  to  the  Creator 
and  his  creatures;  it  ditfers  only  in  degree;  the  former 
has  the  knowledge  and  power  as  well  as  the  will  to  do 
good ;  man  often  has  the  will  to  do  good  without 
having  the  power  to  carry  it  into  effect ;  '  I  have  heard 
say,  that  Pope  Clement  XI.  never  passes  through  the 
people,  who  always  kneel  in  crowds  and  ask  his  bene- 
diction, but  the  tears  are  seen  to  flow  from  his  ey^. 
Tills  must  proceed  from  an  imagination  that  he  is  the 
father  of  all  these  people,  and  that  he  is  touched  with 
so  extensive  a  benevolence,  that  it  breaks  out  into  a 
passion  of  tears.' — Steele.  Benignity  is  ascribed  to 
the  stars,  to  heaven,  or  to  princes  ;  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious people  are  apt  to  ascribe  their  good  fortune  to 
the  benign  influence  of  the  stars  rather  than  to  the 
gracious  dispensations  of  Providence ;  '  A  constant 
benignity  in  commerce  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
which  ought  to  run  through  all  a  man's  actions,  has 
edects  more  useful  to  those  whom  you  oblige,  and  is 
less  ostentatious  in  yourself — Steele.  Humanity 
belongs  to  man  only;  it  is  his  peculiar  characleristick, 
and  ought  at  all  times  to  be  his  boast ;  when  he  throws 
off  this,  his  distinguishing  badge,  he  loses  every  thing 
valuable  in  him ;  it  is  a  virtue  that  is  indispensable  in 
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Ills  present  siiflTiirin!;  conflilion:  kvmanity  is  as  uni- 
versal in  ils  application  as  benevolence ;  wlieiwcr  tliere 
is  distress,  /luinunily  flies  lo  iis  relici";  humanity  is, 
liovvever,  imt  merely  an  attribute  of  man ;  it  is  also 
the  peculiar  I'celing  lor  one's  iV-llow-cruatures  wli.cli 
exists  in  some  mi  n  in  a  fiieater  tligree  tlian  in  otiiers  ; 
'  Tlie  urealest  wits  I  have  conversed  wiili  are  men 
eminent  for  their  Aumafl/i?/.'— Addison.  Kindms^ 
and  tendcrnc!>s  are  partial  modes  of  atiection,  confined 
to  those  who  know  or  are  related  to  each  other :  we  are 
kind  to  Irienils  and  acquaintances,  (i/ider towards  those 
who  are  near  and  dear  :  kindness  is  a  mode  of  affec- 
tion most  fitted  for  social  heiiigs  :  it  is  what  every  one 
can  show,  and  everyone  is  pleased  to  receive;  ^  liene- 
Jicence,  would  the  followers  of  Epicurus  say,  is  all 
founded  in  weakness ;  and  whatever  be  pretended, 
the  kindness  that  passelh  between  men  and  men  is  by 
every  man  directed  toliimself.  This  it  must  be  con- 
fessed is  of  a  piece  with  that  hopeful  philosophy 
which,  having  palclied  man  up  out  of  the  four  ele- 
ments, attributes  his  being  to  chance.' — Grove.  Ten- 
derness is  a  state  of  feelijig  that  is  sometimes  praise- 
worthy: the  young  and  the  weak  demand  tenderness 
from  those  who  stand  in  the  closest  connexion  with 
them,  but  this  feeling  may  be  carried  to  an  excess  so 
as  to  injure  the  object  on  which  it  is  fixed  ;  '  Depend- 
ence is  a  perpetual  call  upon  humanity,  and  a  greater 
incitemejit  to  tenderness  and  pity  than  any  other 
motive  whatsoever.' — Addison. 

There  are  no  circumstances  or  situation  in  life  which 
preclude  the  exercise  of  benecolenee  :  next  to  the  plea- 
sure of  making  others  liajipy,  the  benevulent  man 
rejoices  in  seeing  them  so :  the  benign  influence  of  a 
benevolent  monaich  extends  to  Ihe  remotest  corner  of 
liis  dominions;  benignity  \s  a  becoming  attribute  for 
a  prince,  vvlien  it  does  not  lead  him  to  sanction  vice  by 
its  impunity  ;  it  is  highly  to  be  applauded  in  him  as  far 
a.s  it  rendeis  him  forgiving  of  minor  otfences,  gracious 
to  all  who  are  deserving  of  his  favours,  and  ready  to 
atiord  a  gralirtcatiou  lo  all  whom  it  is  in  his  power  to 
serve  ;  the  nuilliphed  misfortunes  to  which  all  men  are 
exposed  afford  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  ha- 
vianity,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  unequal  distri- 
bution of  wealth,  power,  and  talent,  is  peculiar  to  no 
situation  of  life;  even  the  profession  of  arms  does  not 
exclude  humaniiy  from  the  breasts  of  its  followers;  and 
when  we  observe  men's  habits  of  lliinking  in  various 
situations,  we  may  remark  that  the  soldier,  with  arms 
by  his  side,  is  commonly  more  humane  than  the  partisan 
with  arms  in  his  hands.  Kindness  is  always  an 
amiable  feeling,  and  in  a  grateful  mind  always  begets 
kindness  :  but  it  is  sometimes  ill  bestowed  upon  seliish 
people,  who  requite  it  by  making  fresh  exactions: 
tenderness  is  frequently  little  butler  than  an  amiable 
weakness,  when  directed  to  a  wrong  end,  and  fixed  on 
an  improper  object;  the  false  tenderness  of  parents 
has  often  been  the  luin  of  children. 


BENEFIT,  FAVOUR,  KINDNESS,  CIVILITY. 

Benefit  signifies  here  that  which  benefits;  favour,  in 
French  faeeur,  Latin  favor  and  faveo  lo  bear  good 
will,  signifies  the  act  flowing  from  good  will ;  kind- 
ness signifies  an  action  that  is  kind ;  civility,  that 
which  is  civil  (v.  Civil). 

The  idea  of  an  action  gratuitously  performed  for  the 
advantage  of  another  is  common  to  tliese  terms. 

Bcnifits  and  favours  are  granted  by  superiours; 
kindnesses  and  civilities  pass  between  equals. 

Benefits  serve  to  relieve  actual  wants  :  the  power  of 
conferring  and  the  necessity  of  receiving  them,  consli- 
ti.te  the  relative  dilfeience  in  station  between  the  giver 
and  the  receiver :  favours  tend  to  promote  the  interest 
or  convenience :  the  power  of  giving  and  the  advantage 
of  receiving  are  dependent  on  local  circumstances, 
more  than  on  difference  of  station,  fiiiidnesses  and 
civilities  serve  to  atford  mutual  accommodation  by  a 
reciprocity  of  kind  offices  on  the  many  and  various 
occasions  which  offer  in  human  life :  they  are  not  so 
important  as  either  benefits  or  favours,  but  they  carry 
a  charm  with  them  which  is  not  possessed  by  the 
former.  Kindnesses  are  more  endearing  than  civilities, 
and  pass  mostly  between  those  who  are  known  to  each 
other :  civilities  may  pass  between  strangers. 

Dependence  affords  an  opportunity  for  conferring 
benefits  ;  partiality  gives  rise  to  favours :  kindnesses 
are  tJie  resiUt  of  persoual  regard  ••  civilities,  of  general 


benevolence.  A  master  confers  Iiis  benefits  on  such  of 
his  domesticks  as  are  entitled  to  encourageminit  for 
llieir  fidelity.  Men  in  power  distribute  their /a»«u»» 
so  as  to  increase  their  infiuence.  Friemfs,  in  tbeit 
intercourse  with  each  other,  are  perpetually  called  iipoc 
to  perform  kindnesses  for  each  other.  There  is  no  man 
so  mean  that  he  may  not  have  ii  in  his  power  lo  sliow 
civilities  to  those  who  are  above  him. 

lienefils  lend  to  draw  those  closer  lo  each  other  who 
by  station  in  life  are  set  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
(;ach  other:  alfection  is  engendered  in  him  who  bene- 
fits ;  and  devoted  attachment  in  liiju  who  is  benefited; 
'  I  lliink  I  have  a  right  to  concbide  tlial  there  is  such  a 
tiling  as  ffenerosiiy  in  the  vvoild.  'J'hough  if  1  were 
under  a  mistfTke  in  this,  I  should  say  as  Cicero  in  rela- 
tion to  the  immortality  of  Ihe  soul,  I  willingly  err  ;  lot 
Ihe  contrary  notion  naturally  teaches  people  to  he  un- 
ttratel'ul  by  possessing  them  with  a  pcrsnasion  concern- 
ing their  benefactors,  that  they  have  no  regard  to  them 
in  the  benefits  they  bestow.' — (Jrovk.  Favours  in- 
crease obligation  beyond  ils  due  limits  ;  if  they  are 
not  asked  and  granted  with  discretion,  they  may  pro- 
duce servility  on  the  one  hand,  and  haughtiness  on  the 
other;  '  A  favour  well  bestowed  is  almost  as  great  an 
honour  to  him  who  confers  it,  as  to  him  who  receives 
it.  What,  indeed,  makes  for  the  superiour  ie]iulation 
of  the  patron  in  this  case  is,  that  he  is  always  sur- 
rounded with  specious  pretences  of  unworthy  candi- 
dates.'— Steele.  Kindnesses  are  the  olfspring  and 
paieiil  of  affection;  they  convert onr  muliiplied  wants 
into  so  many  enjoyments;  'Ingratitude  is  too  base  to 
return  a  kindness,  and  too  proud  to  regard  it.' — SoiiTu. 
Civilities  are  the  sweets  which  we  gather  in  the  way 
as  We  pass  along  the  journey  of  lite:  'A  common 
civility  to  an  impertinent  fellow  often  draws  upon  ona 
a  great  many  unforeseen  troubles.' — Steele. 

BENEFIT,  SERVICE,  GOOD  OFFICE. 

These  terms,  like  the  former  (v.  Benefit,  favour), 
agree  in  denoting  some  action  performed  for  the  good 
of  another,  but  they  differ  in  the  principle  on  whicb 
the  action  is  performed. 

A  benefit  («.  Benefit,  favour)  is  perfectly  gratuitous, 
it  produces  an  obliaalion :  a  service  (v-  Advantage)  is 
not  altogether  gratuitous;  it  is  that  at  least  which  may 
be  expected,  though  it  cannot  be  demanded :  a  gooa 
office  is  lielween  the  two;  it  is  in  part  gratuitous,  and 
in  part  such  as  one  may  reasonably  expect. 

Benefits  flow  from  superiours,  and  services  from  in- 
feriours  or  equals;  but  good  offices  are  performed  by 
equals  only.  Princes  confer  benefits  on  their  subjects ; 
subjects  perform  services  for  their  princes;  neighbours 
do  good  offices  for  each  other.  Benefits  are  sometimes 
the  reward  of  services  :  good  offices  produce  a  return 
from  the  receiver. 

Benefits  consist  of  such  things  as  serve  to  relieve 
the  diflicullies,  or  advance  the  interests,  of  the  re- 
ceiver: services  consist  in  those  acts  which  tend  to 
lessen  the  trouble,  or  increase  the  ease  and  convcni 
ence  of  the  person  served  :  good  offices  consist  in  the 
employ  of  one's  credit,  influence,  and  mediation  for 
the  advantage  of  another:  it  is  a  species  of  voluntary 
service. 

Humanity  leads  to  benefits ;  the  zeal  of  devotion  or 
friendship  renders  services ;  general  good-will  dictates 
good  offices. 

It  is  a  great  benefit  to  assist  an  embarrassed  ti.ides 
man  out  of  his  difficulty ;  'I  have  often  pleased  my 
self  with  considering  the  two  kinds  of  benefits  which 
accrue  to  the  publick  from  these  my  specul.it  ions,  and 
which,  were  I  to  speak  after  the  manner  of  logicians, 
I  should  distinguish  into  the  material  and  Ibrnial.' — 
Addison.  It  is  a  great  sp>-i;icc  for  a  soldier  to  save  the 
life  of  his  commander,  or  for  a  friend  to  open  the  eyes 
of  another  lo  see  his  danger  ;  '  Cicero,  whose  learning 
and  services  to  his  country  are  so  well  known,  wai 
inflamed  by  a  passion  for  glory  to  an  extravagant  de- 
gree.'- lldOHKs.  It  is  a  good  office  for  any  one  to  in 
terposK  his  mediation  to  settle  dispnte.s,  and  heal  divi 
sions;  'There  are  several  persons  who  have  man> 
pleasures  and  cntertamments  in  their  possession  whicl 
they  do  not  enjoy  It  is  therefore  a  kind  and  gooc 
office  to  acquaint  them  with  their  own  happiness.'— 
Steele. 

It  is  possible  to  be  loaded  with  benefits  so  as  to  afTeO 
one's  independence  of  character.     Services  arc  some- 
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Mines  a  source  of  dissatisfaction  and  disappointment 
wlifii  tlicy  do  not  meet  Willi  the  reMiiineiaiioii  or  re- 
tiidi  wliicli  they  are  supposed  to  deserve.  Oood 
officer  tend  to  iiotliiiig:  hut  tlie  increase  of  good  will. 
'I'liose  who  peribrui  them  are  too  independent  to  ex- 
pect a  return,  and  those  wlio  rec(  ive  llieni  are  too  sen- 
sible of  tlicir  value  not  to  seek  an  opportunity  of  nialt- 
iiii;  a  return. 


TO  OFFER,  BID,  TENDER,  PROPOSE. 

Offer  signifies  the  same  as  before  (o.  To  Offer,  exhi- 
bit) ;  bid,  in  Saxon  i(S(/nn,  bidden  to  offer,  oldG(^rnian 
buden,  low  German  bedan,  high  German  bieteii,  Slc. 
comeii  in  all  probability  from  llie  Eatiii  vito  and  invito, 
from  in  and  viam,  signifying  to  call  into  the  way  or 
measure  of  another;  tender,  like  the  word  tend,  from 
teiido  to  stretch,  signifies  to  stretch  forth  by  way  of 
vffiriiig  ;  propose,  in  Latin  proposui,  perfect  i)(  pro- 
puno  lo  place  or  set  before,  likewise  characterizes  a 
mode  of  offering. 

Offer  is  employed  for  that  which  is  literally  trans- 
ferable, or  for  that  which  is  indirectly  communicable : 
bid  and  tender  belong  to  offer  in  tbe  tirst  sense ;  pro- 
pose belongs  lo  offer  in  the  latter  seiW.  To  offer  is  a 
voluntary  and  discretionary  act;  the  offer  may  be  ac- 
cepted or  rejected  at  pleasure  ;  to  bid  and  tender  aie 
specilick  modes  of  offertvg  which  depend  on  ciicum- 
stances:  one  bids  with  the  hope  of  its  being  accepted  ; 
one  tenders  from  a  prudential  motive,  and  in  order  to 
serve  specifick  purposes.  We  o^er  money  to  a  pour 
person,  it  is  an  act  of  charity  or  good  nature  ;  or  we 
offer  a  reward  by  way  of  inducing  another  to  do  a 
thing,  whieli  is  an  act"of  discretion  ; 

^i  or  should  thou  off'er  all  thy  little  store. 

Will  rich  lolas  yield  but  offer  more. — Dryden. 

Should  all  these  offers  for  my  friendship  call, 

'T  is  he  that  offers,  and  I  scorn  them  ail. — Pope. 
We  bid  a  price  for  the  purchase  of  a  house,  it  is  a 
couniiercial  dealing  subject  to  the  rules  of  commerce  ; 
'  To  give  interest  a  share  in  friendship,  is  to  sell  it  by 
inch  of  candle;  he  that /ijds  most  shall  have  it;  and 
when  it  is  mercenary,  there  is  no  depending  upon  it.' 
— Collier.  We  tender  a  sum  of  money  by  way  of 
payment,  it  is  a  matter  of  prudence  in  order  to  fulfil 
an  obligation;  'Aulus  Gellius  tells  a  story  of  one 
Lucius  Neratius  who  made  it  his  diversion  to  give  a 
blow  to  whomsoever  he  pleased,  and  then  lender  them 
tlie  legal  forfeiture.' — Blackstone,  By  the  same  rule 
one  offers  a  person  the  use  of  one's  horse  ;  one  bids  a 
sum  at  an  auction  ;  one  lenders  one's  services  to  the 
government. 

To  offer  atid propose  are  both  employed  in  matters 
of  practice  or  speculation ;  but  the  former  is  a  less  de- 
finite and  decisive  act  than  the  latter;  we  offer  an  opi- 
nion by  way  of  promoting  a  discussion  ;  we  propose  a 
plan  for  the  deliberation  of  others.  Sentiments  which 
diti'er  widely  from  those  of  the  major  part  of  the  pre- 
sent company  ought  to  be  offered  with  modesty  and 
caution  ;  '  Our  autlior  offers  no  reason.' — Locke.  We 
should  not  propose  to  another  what  we  should  be  un- 
willing to  do  ourselves;  'We  propose  measures  for 
securing  to  the  young  the  possession  of  pleasure  (by 
connecting  with  it  religion).' — Blair.  We  commonly 
Tfftr  by  way  of  obliging;  we  commonly  propose  by 
way  of  arranging  or  accommodating.  It  is  an  act  of 
luerilily  to  offer  to  do  more  than  one  is  enabled  to  per- 
orm ;  it  does  not  evince  a  sincere  disposition  for  peace 
.opro/)o.sesuch  terms  as  we  know  cannot  l)e  accepted; 
Upon  the  proposal  of  an  agreeable  object,  a  man's 
choice  will  rather  incline  him  to  accept  than  refuse  it.' 

— S.IKTU. 

TO  INVEST,  ENDUE  OR  ENDOW. 
To  invest,  from  vestio,  signifies  to  clothe  with  any 
tiling;  endue  or  endow,  from  the  Latin  induo,  signifies 
to  put  on  any  thing.  One  is  invested  with  that  which 
is  external:  one  is  radiicd  with  that  which  is  internal. 
We  invest  a  person  with  an  office  or  a  dignity :  one 
endues  a  person  with  good  qualities.  The  inrestmcnt 
is  a  real  external  action  ;  but  endue  may  be  merely  fic- 
titious or  mental.  The  king  is  invested  with  supreme 
authority;  'A  strict  and  etficaciousconstitntion,  indeed, 
which  invests  the  church  with  no  power  at  all,  but 
wheie  men  will  be  so  civil  as  to  obey  it.' — Solth.    A 


lover  endues  liis  mistress  with  every  earthly  perfec- 
tion ;  '  As  in'tlie  natural  boAv,  the  eye  does  nut  spi-ak, 
nor  the  tongue  see;  so  neitlRr  in  the  spiritual,  is  every 
one  indued  also  with  the  gift  and  spirit  ol  government. 
— SoiTH.  Endow  is  but  a  variation  of  endue,  and  yet 
it  seems  to  have  acquired  a  distinct  office:  we  may 
say  that  a  person  is  endued  or  endowed  with  a  gorid  un 
derstanding;  but  as  an  act  of  the  imagination  c7«/ok) 
is  not  to  be  substituted  for  endue :  for  w(^  do  not  say 
that  it  endows  but  endues  things  with  properties. 

TO  CONFER,  BESTOW. 

Confer,  in  French  conferer,  Latin  covfero,  com- 
pounded of  con  and  fero,  sigi/ihes  to  biiiig  sometliing 
towards  a  person,  or  place  it  upon  him,  in  which  sense 
it  is  allied  to  bestow  (v.  To  give,  grant). 

■Conferring  is  an  act  of  authority  ;  bestowing  that 
of  charity  or  generosity.  Princes  and  men  in  pcjwer 
confer  ;  people  in  a  piivate  staiion  bestow.  Flonours, 
dignities,  privileges,  and  rank,  MetimlUwgs  conferred; 
'  The  conferring  this  honour  upon  him,  would  increase 
the  credit  he  had.' — Clarendon.  Favours,  kind- 
nesses, and  pecuniary  relief,  are  the  things  AM^owed; 
'  You  always  exceed  expectations  as  if  yours  was 
not  your  own,  but  to  bestow  on  wanting  merit.' — 
Dryden. 

Mei it,  favour,  intere.«t,  caprice,  and  intrigue,  give  rise 
to  conferring ;  necessity,  solicitation,  and  private  afTec 
tion,  lead  to  bestowing.  England  affords  more  than 
one  instance  in  whicli  the  highest  honours  of  the  state 
have  been  conferred  on  persons  of  distinguished  merit, 
though  not  of  elevated  birth:  it  is  the  characteristick 
of  Cliristianity,  that  it  inspires  its  followers  with  a 
desire  of  bestowing  their  goods  on  the  poor  and  neces- 
sitous. 

It  is  not  easy  to  confer  a  favour  on  the  unthankful . 
the  value  of  a  kindness  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  \s  bestowed; 

On  him  confer  the  poet's  sacred  name, 

Whose  lofty  voice  declares  the  heavenly  fiame. 

Addison. 
'  It  sometimes  happens,  that  even  enemies  and  envious 
persons  bestow  the  sinceresl  marks  of  esteem  when  they 
least  design  it.' — Steele. 

TO  kiNISTEE,  ADMINISTER,  CONTRIBUTE. 

To  minister,  from  the  noun  minister,  in  the  sense  of 
a  servant,  signifies  to  act  in  subservience  to  another, 
either  in  a  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  sense  :  we  vanister 
to  the  caprices  or  indulgences  of  another  when  we  en- 
courage them  unnecessarily  ;  or,  we  minister  to  one 
who  is  entitled  to  our  services;  administer  is  taken  iu 
the  good  sense  of  serving  another  to  his  advantage: 
thus  the  good  Samaritan  administered  to  the  comfort 
of  the  man  who  had  fallen  among  thieves  ;  contribute, 
from  the  Latin  conlribuo,  or  con  and  trihuo  to  bestow, 
signifying  to  bestow  for  the  same  end,  or  for  some 
particular  purpose,  is  taken  in  either  a  good  or  bad 
sense  ;  we  may  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  indi- 
gent, or  we  may  contribute  to  the  follies  and  vices  of 
others. 

It  is  the  part  of  the  Christian  minister  to  minister  to 
the  spiritual  wants  of  the  flock  intrusted  tohischarge; 
'Those good  men  who  take  such  pleasure  in  relieving 
the  miserable  for  Christ's  sake,  would  not  have  been 
less  forward  to  minister  unto  Christ  himself.'— .iVxter- 
bury.  It  is  the  partof  every  Christian  lo  administer, 
as  far  as  lies  in  his  power,  comfort  to  those  who  are  in 
want,  consolation  to  the  afflicted,  advice  lo  those  who 
ask  for  it,  and  require  it ;  help  to  those  who  are  feeble, 
and  support  to  those  who  cannot  uphold  themselves. 
On  the  same  ground  we  speak  of  grace  or  spiritual 
gifts  being  administered ;  '  By  the  univeisal  adminis- 
tration of  grace,  begun  by  our  blessed  Saviour,  en- 
larged by  his  Apostles,  carried  on  by  their  immediate 
succes.sors,  and  to  be  completed  by  the  rest  to  the 
world's  end  ;  all  types  that  darkened  this  faiili  are  en- 
lightened.'—Spratt.  It  is  the  part  of  all  who  are  in 
high  stations  to  contribute  to  Ihe  dissemination  of  reli- 
gion and  morality  among  their  dependants  ;  but  there 
are,  on  the  contrary,  many  who  contribute  to  the 
spread  of  immorality,  and  a  contempt  of  all  sacred 
things,  by  the  most  pernicious  example  of  irreligion  in 
themselves ;  '  Parents  ,  owe  their  children  not  on!ff 
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material  subsistence  for  their  limly,  Iml  much  more  spi- 
ritual contributiuns  for  tlitjr  iiiimi.'— Di«BV.  As  ex- 
pressing the  act  of  uucoiiscious  ageuts,  they  bear  a 
similar  distinction  ; 

He  flings  the  |)reenant  ashes  tlirouah  the  air, 

And  .-ipiaksa  mijjhty  prayer, 

JJotli  which  Ihe  minisVring  winds  around  all  Egypt 

bear. — Covvlky. 
Thus  do  our  eyes,  as  do  all  common  mirrors. 
Successively  reflect  succoediug  images, 
Not  what  they  would,  hut  must!  a  star  or  toad, 
Just  as  the  liaud  of  cliance  administers. 

CONGREVE. 

May  from  my  bones  anew  Achilles  rise, 
That  shall  infest  the  Trojati  colonies 
With  fne,  and  sword,  and  famine,  when,  at  length, 
Time  to  our  great  attempts  cuntributes  strength. 

Denham. 


TO  CONDUCE,  CONTRIBUTE. 

To  conduce,  from  the  Latin  covduco,  or  con  and  duco, 
signifying  to  bring  together  for  the  same  end,  is  applied 
toTthat  which  serves  the  full  purpose  ;  to  coiitrihutc,  as 
in  the  preceding  article,  is  applied  to  that  only  which 
serves  as  a  subordinate  instrument:  the  former  is  al- 
ways taken  in  a  good  sense,  the  latter  in  a  bad  or  good 
sense.  E.\ercise  conduces  to  the  health  ;  it  contributes 
logive  vigour  to  the  frame. 

Nothing  conduces  more  to  the  well-being  of  any 
roimriuuity  than  a  spirit  of  subordination  among  all 
ranks  and  classes:  'It  is  to  be  allowed  that  doing  all 
honour  to  the  superiority  of  lieroes  above  I  be  rest  of 
mankind,  must  needs  conduce  to  the  glory  and  advan- 
tage of  a  nation.'— Steele.  A  want  of  lirninessand 
vigilance  in  the  government  or  magistrates  contributes 
greatly  to  the  spread  of  disatfeciion  and  rebellion  ; 
'The  true  choice  of  our  diet,  and  our  companions  at 
il,  seems  to  consist  in  that  which  contributes  most  to 
cheerfulness  and  refreshment.' — Fi'ller. 

Schemes  of  ambition  never  conduce  to  tranquillity 
of  mind.  A  single  lailure  may  cowir/ftute  sometimes 
to  involve  a  person  in  perpetual  trouble. 

TAX,  CUSTOM,  DUTY,  TOLL,  IMPOST, 
TRIBUTE,  CONTRIBUTION. 

Tax,  in  French  taxe,  Latin  taxo,  from  the  Greek 
rdaau),  rdiii),  to  dispose  or  put  in  order,  signities  what 
is  disposed  in  order  for  each  to  pay;  custom  signifies 
that  v'hich  is  given  under  certain  circumstances,  ac- 
cording to  cusiom  ;  duty,  that  which  is  given  as  a  due 
or  debt:  loll,  in  Saxon  toll,  &c.  Latin  telonium,  from 
the  Greek  rAos  a  custom,  signifies  a  particular  kind  of 
custom  or  due. 

Tax  is  the  most  general  of  these  terms,  and  applies 
to  or  implies  whatever  is  paid  by  the  people  to  the 
government,  according  to  a  certain  estimate:  the  cus- 
toms are  a  species  of  tax  which  are  less  specifick  than 
other  taxes,  being  regulated  by  custom  rather  than  any 
definite  law ;  the  customs  apply  particularly  to  what 
was  customarily  given  by  merchants  for  the  goods 
Which  they  imported  from  abroad :  the  duty  is  a  spe- 
cies of  tax  more  positive  and  binding  than  the  custom, 
being  a  specifick  estimate  of  what  is  due  upon  goods, 
according  to  their  value  ;  lieiicc  it  is  not  only  applied 
to  goods  that  are  imported,  but  also  to  many  other  arti- 
cles of  inland  produce;  toll  isthat  species  of  too;  wliich 
serves  for  the  repair  of  roads  and  havens. 

The  preceding  terms  refer  to  that  which  is  levied  by 
authority  on  the  people  ;  but  they  do  not  directly  e.x- 
press  the  idea  of  levying  or  paying ;  impost,  on  the 
contrary,  signifies  literally  that  which  is  imposed;  and 
tribute  that  which  is  paid  or  yielded:  the  former, 
therefore  exclude  that  idea  of  coercion  which  is  in- 
cluded in  the  latter.  The  tax  is  levied  by  the  consent 
of  nniny;  the  impost  is  imposed  by  the  will  of  o\m\ 
and  the  tribute  is  paid  at  the  deniaiul  of  one  or  a  fiw  ; 
the  tax  serves  for  the  support  of  the  nation  ;  the  impost 
and  the  tribute  serve  to  enrich  a  government.  Con- 
querors lay  heavy  imposts  upon  the  conauered  coun- 
Uies;  distant  provinces  pay  a  tribute  to  the  princes  to 
whom  they  owe  allegiance.  Contribution  signifies 
ihe  tribute  of  many  in  imison,  or  l()r  the  same  end  ;  in 
this  general  sense  it  includes  all  the  other  ternis  ;  l()r 
taxes  and  imposts  are  alike  paid  liy  many  fur  the  same 


purpose;  but  as  the  predominant  iiea  in  :ontribvtion 
is  that  of  common  consent,  il  suppo.ses  a  degree  of 
freedom  in  the  agent  which  is  incompatible  with  the 
exercise  of  authority  expressed  by  the  other  ternis. 
hence  the  term  is  with  more  propriety  applied  to  those 
cases  in  which  men  voluntarily  unite  in  giving  towarda 
any  particular  object;  as  charitable  contributions,  or 
contributions  in  support  of  a  war ;  but  it  may  be  taken 
in  the  general  sense  of  a  forced  payment,  as  in  speak- 
ing of  military  contribution. 


TAX,  RATE,  ASSESSMENT. 

Tax,  agreeably  to  the  above  explanation  {v.  Tax), 
and  rate,  from  the  Latin  ratus  a»id  rcur  to  think  or 
estimate,  both  derive  their  principal  meaning  from  the 
valuation  or  proportion  according  to  which  any  sum  is 
demanded  from  the  people ;  but  the  tax  is  imposed 
directly  by  the  government  for  publick  purposes,  aa 
the  land  tax,  the  window  ini,  and  the  like;  and  the 
rate  is  imposed  indirectly  for  the  local  jiurposes  of 
each  parisii,  as  the  church  rates,  the  poor  rates,  and 
the  like.  The  tax  or  rate  is  a  general  rule  or  ratio,  by 
which  a  certain  sum  is  raised  upon  a  given  number  of 
persons;  the  assessment  is  the  application  of  that  rule 
to  the  individual. 

The  house-duty  is  a  tax  upon  houses,  according  to 
their  real  or  suppased  value;  the  poor's  rate  is  a  rate 
laid  on  the  individual  likewise,  according  to  the  value 
of  his  house,  or  the  supposed  rent  which  he  pays ;  the 
assessment  in  both  these,  is  the  valuation  of  the  house, 
which  determines  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  each  indivi- 
dual: it  is  the  business  of  the  minister  to  make  the 
tux;  of  the  parish  officers  to  make  the  rate;  of  the 
commissioners  or  assessors  to  make  the  assessmeitt; 
the  former  has  the  publick  to  consider;  the  latter  the 
individual.  An  equitable  tax  must  not  bear  harder 
upon  one  class  of  the  community  than  another:  an 
equitable  assessment  must  not  bear  harder  upon  one 
inhabitant  than  another. 


TO  ALLOT,  ASSIGN,  APPORTION, 
DISTRIBUTE. 
.^llot  is  compounded  of  the  Latin  al  or  ad  and  the 
word  lot,  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  Saxon  and  other 
northern  languages.  It  signifies-literally  to  set  apart 
as  a  particular  lot;  assign,  in  French  assigner,  Latin 
assigno,  is  compounded  of  as  or  ad  and  signo  to  sign, 
or  mark  to,  or  for,  signifying  to  mark  out  for  any  one , 
apportion  is  compounded  of  ap  or  ad  and  portion,  sig- 
nifying to  portion  out  for  a  certain  purpose;  distribute, 
in  Latin  distributus,  participle  of  dis  and  tribuo,  sig- 
nifies to  bestow  or  portion  out  to  several. 

To  allot  is  to  dispose  on  the  ground  of  utility  for  the 
sake  of  good  order;  to  assign  is  to  comnuniic  ate  ac- 
cording to  the  merit  of  the  object;  to  apportion  is  to 
regulate  according  to  the  dup  proportion;  to  distribute 
is  to  give  in  several  distinct  portions. 

A  portion  of  one's  property  is  allotted  to  charitable 
purposes,  or  a  portion  of  one's  time  to  religious  medi- 
tation ;  '  Every  one  that  has  been  long  dead,  has  a  due 
proportion  of  praise  allotted  him,  in  which,  while  he 
lived,  his  friends  were  too  profuse,  and  his  enemies  too 
sparing.' — Addison.  A  prize  is  assigned  to  Ihe  moi-l 
meritorious,  or  an  honourable  post  to  those  whose 
abilities  entitle  them  to  distinction  ;  I  find  hy  several 
hints  in  ancient  authors,  that  when  the  Romans  were 
in  the  height  of  power  and  luxury  they  assigned  out 
of  their  vast  dominions  an  island  called  Anticyra,  as 
a  habitation  for  madmen.' — Steele.  A  person's 
business  is  apportioned  to  the  lime  and  abilities  he  has 
for  perforniing  il;  'Of  the  happiness  and  misery  of 
our  present  condition,  part  is  distributed  by  nature, 
and  part  is  in  a  great  measure  apportioned  by  ourselves.' 
— Johnson.  A  person's  alms  ought  to  be  distributed 
among  those  who  are  most  indigent ; 
From  thence  the  cup  of  mortal  man  he  fills, 
Blessings  to  these,  to  those  distributes  ills. — Pope 
When  any  complicated  undertaking  is  to  be  per- 
formed by  a  number  of  individuals,  it  is  nect'.<sa:y  to 
allot  to  each  his  dislincl  task.  It  is  the  part  of  a  wise 
prince  to  assign  the  highest  offices  to  the  most  worthy, 
and  to  apportion  to  every  one  of  his  ministers  an  em- 
ployment suited  to  his  peculiar  character  and  qualili 
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tations;  the  biisiiiPRS  of  the  state  thus  distributed  will 
proceed  with  regularity  and  exactitude. 

TO  ALLOT,  APPOL\T,  DESTINE. 

To  allot  is  taken  in  a  similar  sense  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding article;  appoint,  in  French  appoinler,  Latin 
apponu,  that  is,  ap  or  ad  and  yjOHO  to  place,  signilies  to 
put  in  a  particular  place,  or  in  a  particular  manner; 
destine,  in  Latin  dcstinu,  compounded  of  de  and  slmo, 
ato  or  sislo,  siaiiifics  to  place  apart. 

Allot  is  used  only  I'or  things,  appoint  and  destine  for 
persons  or  things.  A  space  of  ground  is  allotted  for 
cnllivation;  a  person  is  appointed  as  steward  or  go- 
vcrnour;  a  youth  is  destined  for  a  particular  profes- 
sion. .iUutments  are  mostly  made  in  the  time  past  or 
present ;  they  are  made  lor  a  special  purpose,  and  ac- 
cording to  a  given  design,  whence  we  may  speak  of 
the  allotmenls  of  Providence;  'It  is  unworthy  a  rea- 
sonable being  to  spend  any  of  the  little  time  allotted 
lis  without  some  tendency,  direct  or  oblique,  to  the 
end  of  our  existence.' — Johnson.  Appointments  re- 
spect either  the  present  or  the  future;  Ihey  mostly  re- 
gard matters  of  human  prudence;  '  Having  notitied  to 
my  good  friend,  Sir  Roger,  that  1  should  set  out  for 
London  the  next  day,  his  horses  were  ready  at  the 
appointed  hour.' — Steele.  Destinations  always  re- 
spect some  distant  purposes,  and  include  preparatory 
measures ;  they  may  be  either  the  work  of  God  or 
man ;  '  Look  round  and  survey  the  various  beauties  of 
the  globe,  which  Heaven  has  destined  for  man,  and 
consider  whether  a  world  thus  exquisitely  framed 
could  be  meant  for  the  abode  of  misery  and  pain.' — 
Johnson.  A  conscientious  man  allots  a  portion  of 
his  annual  income  to  the  relief  of  the  poor;  when 
publick  meetings  are  held  it  is  necessary  to  appoint  a 
particular  day  for  the  purpose:  our  plans  in  life  are 
defeated  by  a  thousand  contingencies:  the  man  who 
builds  a  house  is  not  certain  he  will  live  to  use  it  for 
tile  purpose  for  which  it  was  destined. 


DESTINY,  FATE,  LOT,  DOOM. 

Destiny,  from  destine  {v.  To  appoint)  signifieseither 
the  power  that  destines,  or  the  tlinig  destined ;  fate,  in 
Latin  fatnm,  participle  of  for  to  speak  or  decree,  sig- 
nilies that  wliich  is  decreed,  or  the  power  that  decrees  ; 
lot,  in  German  loos,  signifies  a  ticket,  die,  or  any  other 
tiling  by  which  the  casual  distribution  of  things  is  de- 
ttirmined ;  and  in  an  extended  sense,  it  expresses  the 
portion  thus  assigned  by  chance  ;  doom,  in  Saxon  dome, 
Danish  dom,  most  probably  like  the  word  deem,  comes 
from  the  Hebrew  7T  '"  j'"lge)  signifying  the  thing 
judged,  spoken,  or  decreed. 

All  tlle^e  terms  are  employed  with  regard  to  human 
events  which  are  not  under  one's  control:  among  the 
tieMhvnsi  di  stiny  and  fate  wt;ie  considered  as  deities, 
who  each  in  his  way  could  direct  human  atiairs,  and 
were  both  superiour  even  to  Jupiter  himself:  the  Des- 
tinies, or  Parcaj  as  th<;y  were  termed,  presided  only  over 
life  and  death;  but /u«c  was  employed  in  ruling  the 
general  affairs  of  men.  Since  revelation  has  instructed 
mankind  in  the  nature  and  attributes  of  ihe  true  God, 
these  blind  powers  are  now  not  acknowledged  to  exist 
in  the  overruling  providence  of  an  all-wise  and  an 
all-good  Being;  the  terms  destiny  and  fate  therefore 
Ilave  now  only  a  relative  sen.se,  as  to  what  happens 
without  the  will  or  control  of  the  individual  who  is  the 
subject  iif  it. 

Desteny  is  used  in  regard  to  one's  station  and  walk 
in  lift; ;  fate  in  regard  to  what  one  sutlers  :  lot  in  regard 
to  what  one  gets  or  possesses  ;  and  doom  is  that  portion 
of  one's  drstiny  or  fate  which  depends  upon  the  will 
of  another :  destiny  is  marked  out ;  fate  is  tixed  ;  a  lot 
is  assigned  ;  a  doom  is  passed. 

It  was  the  destiny  of  JidiusCiEsar  to  act  a  great  part 
in  the  world,  and  to  establi^h  a  new  form  of  govern- 
ment at  Rome;  itwashis/a«e  at  last  to  die  by  the 
hands  of  as>a~?ins,  the  chief  of  whom  had  been  his 
avowed  fiieiids;  had  he  been  contented  with  an  liuir.- 
I'ler  lot  than  that  of  an  empire,  he  niiglii  have  enjoyed 
honours,  riches,  and  a  long  life;  his  doom  was  sealed 
by  the  last  step  which  lie  took  in  making  hiniself^eni- 
peror:  it  is  not  permilttd  for  us  to  incpiire  into  our 
future  destiny;  it  is  ourdmy  to  subrnil  to  nitr  fate, 
lo  be  contenied  with  our  lot,  and  prepared  for  our 


doom :  a  parent  iriay  have  great  influence  over  the 
destiny  of  his  child,  by  the  education  lie  gives  to  him, 
or  the  principles  he  instils  into  his  mind ; 

If  death  be  your  design — at  least,  said  .she. 
Take  us  along  to  share  your  destiny. — Drvden. 
There  are  many  who  owe  their  unhappy  fate  entirely 
to  the  want  of  early  habits  of  piety  ; 

The  gods  these  armies  and  this  force  employ. 
The  hostile  gods  conspire  the /ate  of  Troy. — Pope 
Riches  and  poverty  may  be  a^signed  to  us  as  our  lot, 
but  the  former  will  not  ensure  us  happiness,  nor  the 
latter  prevent  us  Iroin  being  happy  if  we  have  a  con 
tented  temper; 

To  labour  is  the  lot  of  man  below. 

And  when  Jove  gave  us  life,  he  gave  us  wo. 

.  POPK 

Criminals  must  await  the  doom  of  an  earthly  judge; 
but  all  men,  as  sinners,  must  meet  the  doom  which  is 
prepared  for  thcni  at  the  awful  day  of  judgement; 
Oh  I  grant  me,  gods !  ere  Hector  meets  his  doom, 
All  lean  ask  of  Heav'n,  anearly  tomb. — Pope. 
It  is  the  destiny  of  some  men  to  be  always  changing 
their  plan  of  life ;  it  is  but  too  frequently  the  fate  of 
autliors  to  labour  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  to 
reap  nothing  for  themselves  but  poverty  and  mjlect ; 
it  is  the  lot  but  of  very  few,  to  enjoy  what  they  "ilieui- 
selves  consider  a  competency. 


DESTINY,  DESTINATION. 

Both  destiny  and  destination  are  used  for  the  thing 
destined;  but  the  former  is  said  in  relation  to  a  man's 
important  concerns,  the  latter  only  of  particular  cir- 
cumstances; in  which  sense  it  may  likewise  be  em- 
ployed for  the  act  of  destining. 

Destiny  is  the  point  or  line  marked  out  in  the  walk 
of  life  ;  destination  is  the  place  tixed  upon  in  particular: 
as  every  man  has  liis  peculiar  destiny,  so  every  tra- 
veller has  his  particular  destination.  Desti?iy  \s  a\lo- 
aether  set  above  human  control ;  no  man  can  deter- 
mine, though  he  may  influence  tlie  destiny  of  another: 
destination  is,  however,  the  specifick'  act  of  an  indivi- 
dual, either  for  himself  or  another  :  we  leave  the  des- 
tiny of  a  man  to  develope  itself;  but  we  may  inquire 
about  his  own  destination,  or  that  of  his  children :  it  is 
a  consoling  reflection  tliat  the  destinies  of  short-sighted 
mortals,  like  ourselves,  are  in  tlie  hands  of  One  who 
both  can  and  will  overrule  tliem  to  our  advantage  if  we 
place  full  reliance  m  Him : 

At  the  pit  of  Acheron 
Meet  onei'  th'  morning;  thither  he 
Will  come  to  know  his  destiny. — Shakspeare. 
In  the  destination  of  children  for  their  several  profes- 
sions  or  callings.it  is  of  importance  to  consult  their  par- 
ticul.ar  turn  of  mind, as  well  as  inclination;  'Moore's 
oriiiinal  destination  appears  to  have  been  for  trade  '  - 
Johnson. 

TO  SENTENCE,  DOOM,  CONDEMN. 

To  sentence,  or  pass  sentence,  is  to  give  a  final  opi- 
nion or  decision  which  is  to  iiiHuence  the  fate  of  an 
object ;  condemn,  from  damnum  a  loss,  is  to  pass  such  a 
sentence  as  shall  be  to  the  hurt  of  an  object:  doom, 
which  is  a  variation  from  damnum,  has  the  same  mean- 
ing. 

Sentence  isthegcnerick,thetwoothersspecifick  terms. 
Sentence  and  condemn  are  used  in  the  juiidical  as  well 
as  the  moral  sense;  doom  is  employed  in  the  moral 
sense  only.  In  the  juridical  sense,  sentence  is  indefi- 
nile;  coih/phot  is  definite:  a ciiminal  may  be  sentenced 
to  a  mild  or  severe  punishment;  he  is  always  con- 
demned to  that  which  is  severe;  he  is  sentenced  to  im- 
piisonment,  or  transportation,  or  death:  be  is  con- 
demned to  the  galleys,  to  transportation  for  life,  or  lo 
death. 

In  the  moral  application  they  are  in  like  manner  dis- 
tinguished. To  sentence  is  a  softer  term  than  to  con- 
demn, and  this  is  less  than  to  doom.  .Sentence  applies 
to  inanimate  objects ;  condemn  and  doom  only  to  per 
sons  or  that  which  is  personal.  An  author  is  sentenced 
by  the  decision  of  the  publick  to  suffer  neglect ;  a  thing 
is  srntrncea  "^  be  thrown  away  which  is  esieenK  d  aa 
1  wortliless ;  we  may  be  condemned  lo  hear  the  prating  of 
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a  loquncious  person ;  we  may  be  doomed  to  spend  our 
lives  in  penury  and  wrelcliidness.  iSentence,  particu- 
larly when  employed  ife  a  noun,  may  even  be  lavour- 
able  to  the  inleresls  of  a  person;  condemn  is  always 
prejudicial,  eillier  lo  liis  inleresi,  liiscnnitDit,  or  his  re- 
putation ;  doom  is  always  destructive  of  his  liappiiiess, 
11  is  that  wliicli  always  runs  most  counter  lollie  wialies 
of  an  individu:ii.  It  is  of  iinportaiicc  for  an  author, 
tlial  a  ciiiick  should  pronounce  a  favourable  stwU'ttcc  on 
his  works;  '  Let  hiin  set  out  some  of  Luther's  works  ; 
that  by  them  we  may  pajs  saitence  upon  his  doctiines.' 
— Atterbury.  But,  in  the  siunitication  of  a  sentence 
passed  by  a  judpe,  it  is,  when  absolutely  taken,  always 
in  a  bad  sense  ;  '  At  the  end  of  the  tenth  book  the  poet 
joins  this  beautiful  eircumslance,  that  they  (JlJercd  up 
their  penitential  piayers  on  the  very  plate  where  their 
judjte  appeared  to  them  when  he  i  ronounced  their  ^tji- 
toice. '—AnuisoN.  Immoral  writers  are  justly  con- 
demned to  oblivion  or  perpetual  infamy  ;  '  Liberty 
(Thomson's  Liberty)  called  in  vain  upon  hervotaiies 
to  read  her  praises,  her  praises  were  condemned  to  liar- 
bour  spiders  and  gather  dust.' — Johnson.  Some  of 
the  best  writers  have  been  doomed  to  experience  ne- 
glect in  their  life  time;  'Even  the  abridger,  compiler, 
and  translator,  though  their  labours  camiot  be  ranked 
with  those  ol  the  diurnal  l)ioj.'raplicr,  yet  must  not  be 
rashly  doomed  to  amiihilaliun.' — Johnson. 

A  .sentence  and  condemnation  is  always  the  act  of 
some  person  or  conscious  aaent ;  doom  isscimeiiiiies  the 
fruit  of  circumstances.  Tarquin  the  Troud  was  sen- 
tenced by  the  Koinan  people  to  be  banished  Irom  Konie  : 
Regulus  was  condemned  to  the  most  cruel  death  by  the 
Carthaginians;  many  writers  have  been  doomed  to 
pass  their  lives  in  obscurity  and  want,  whose  works 
have  acquired  for  them  lasting  honours  after  their 
death. 


CHANCE,  FORTUNE,  FATE. 

Chance,  probably  contracted  from  the  Latin  cadens 
falling,  is  here  considered  as  the  cause  of  what  falls  out; 
fortune,  in  French  fortune,  Latin  fortuna,  from  fors 
chance,  in  Hebrew  ^"^J  ;  fate  signifies  the  same  as  in 
the  preceding  article.  These  terms  have  served  at  all 
times  as  cloaks  for  human  ignorance,  and  before  man- 
kind were  favoured  by  the  light  of  Divine  Revelation, 
they  had  an  imaginary  importance  which  lias  now  hap- 
pily vanished. 

IJelievers  in  Divine  Providence  no  longer  conceive 
the  events  of  the  world  as  left  to  thetnselves,  or  as 
under  the  control  of  any  unintelligent  or  unconscious 
agent,  but  ascribe  the  whole  to  an  overruling  mind, 
which,  though  invisible  to  the  bodily  eye,  is  clearly  to 
be  traced  by  the  intellectual  eye,  wherever  we  turn  our- 
selves. In  conforndty  however  to  the  preconceived 
notions  attached  to  these  words,  we  now  employ  them 
in  regard  to  the  agency  of  secondary  causes.  But  how 
far  a  Christian  may  use  them  without  disparagement  to 
the  majesty  of  the  Divine  Being,  it  is  not  so  iiaich  my 
business  lo  inquire,  as  to  define  ttudr  ordinary  accep- 
tation ;  '  Some  there  are  who  utterly  proscribe  the 
name  of  chance  as  a  word  of  impious  and  profane  sig- 
nification :  and  indeed  if  it  be  taken  by  us  in  that  sense 
in  which  it  was  used  by  the  heathens,  so  as  to  make 
any  thinir  casual  in  respect  of  God  himsellj  their  excep- 
tion ought  to  be  admitted.  But  to  say  a  thing  i^achance 
orcasualty  as  it  relates  to  second  causes,isnotpr()lane- 
ness,  but  a  great  truth.' — South. 

Ill  this  ordinary  sense,  chance  is  the  generick,  fortune 
nwAfale  are  specifick  terms:  chance  applies  to  all  things 
uersonal  or  otherwise:  fortune  and  fate  are  mostly  said 
«f  that  which  is  personal. 

Chance  neither  forms  orders  nor  designs:  neitier 
knowledge  nor  intention  is  attributed  to  it;  its  events 
are  uncertain  and  variable; 

Chance  aids  their  daring  with  unhop'd  success. 

Drydkn. 

Fortune  forms  plans  and  designs,  but  without  choice; 
we  attribute  to  it  an  intention  wiihout  discernment ;  it 
is  said  to  be  blind  ;  '  We  should  learn  that  none  but  in- 
tellectual possessions  are  what  we  can  properly  call  our 
own.  All  things  from  without  are  but  borrowed. 
What  fortune  gives  us  is  not  ours,  and  whatever  she 
gives  she  can  take  away.' — Steklk.  Fate  forms  plans 
and  chains  of  causes ;  intention,  knowledge,  and  power 


are  attributed  to  it:  its  views  are  fixed,  its  results  de- 
cisive ; 

Since /a<e  divides  then,  since  I  must  lose  thee, 
For  pity's  sake,  for  love's,  oh  !  sutler  me, 
Thus  languishing,  ihiisdyiiig,to  aiiproach  thee; 
And  sigh  my  last  adieu  upon  thy  bosom. — Trapp. 
A  person  goes  as  chance  directs  him  when  he  has  no 
express  object  to  determine    his  choice  one  way  or 
other;  his  fortune  favours  him,  if  without  any  expec- 
tation he  gets  the  thing  he  wishes;  his  fate  wills  it,  if 
he  readies  the  desired  point  contrary  to  what  he  in- 
lorided. 

Men's  success  in  their  undertakings  depends  oftener 
I'll  ihinice  than  on  their  ability  ;  we  are  ever  ready  to 
ascribe  to  ourselves  what  we  owe  to  our  good /ord/ne; 
it  is  the  fate  of  some  men  to  fail  in  every  thing  they 
undertake. 

When  speaking  of  trivial  matters,  this  language  is 
iinqiiesiioiiably  innocent,  and  any  objection  to  their  use 
must  spring  from  an  overscrupulous  conscience. 

If  I  suffer  my  horse  to  diiect  me  in  the  road  I  take 
to  London,  I  may  fairly  attribute  it  to  chance  if  I  take 
the  right  instead  of  the  left;  if  I  meet  with  an  agree- 
able companiim  by  the  way  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  call  it 
my  g0(jd  fortune  that  led  me  to  take  one  road  in  prefer- 
ence to  another  ;  if  in  spite  of  any  previous  intention 
to  the  contrary,  I  should  be  led  to  take  the  same  road 
repeatedly,  and  as  often  to  meet  with  an  agreeable 
companion,  I  shall  immediately  say  that  is  my  fate  to 
meet  wiLli  an  agreeable  companion  whenever  I  go  to 
London. 


CHANCE,  PROBABILITY. 

Chance  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article; 
probability,  in  Vm^ch  probabiliti,  Latin  probubilitas, 
from  probabilis  and  probo  to  prove,  signifies  the  quality 
of  being  able  to  be  proved  or  made  good. 

These  terms  are  both  employed  in  forming  an  esti- 
mate of  future  events;  but  the  chance  is  either  for  or 
against,  the  probability  is  always  lor  a  thing.  Chance 
is  but  a  degree  of  probability ;  there  may  In  this  latter 
case  be  a  chance  where  there  is  no  probability.  A 
chance  affords  a  possibility  ;  many  chances  are  requisite 
to  iim^UUne  a  probability . 

What  has  been  once  may,  under  similar  circiira 
stances,  be  again  ;  for  that  there  is  a  chance ;  what  has 
fallen  to  one  man  may  fall  to  another ;  so  far  he  has  a 
chance  in  his  fa\our;  but  in  all  the  chances  of  life  there 
will  be  no  probability  i>f  SU.CVOSS,  where  a  man  does  not 
unite  industry  with  integrity; 
Thus  equal  deaths  are  dealt  with  equal  chance. 
By  turns  they  quit  their  ground,  by  turns  advance. 

Dryden. 
Chance  cannot  be  calculated  upon  ;  it  is  apt  to  produce 
disappointment:  probability  justifies  hope;  it  is  sanc- 
tioned by  experience;  '"'J'liere  never  appear,"  says 
Swift,  "  more  than  five  or  six  men  of  genius  in  an  age, 
but  if  they  were  united  the  w'orld  could  not  stand  before 
them."  It  is  happy  therefore  for  mankind  that  of  this 
union  there  is  no  probability.' — Johnson. 

CHANCE,   HAZARD. 

Chance  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article  , 
hazard  comes  from  the  Oriental  zar  and  tzar,  signifying 
any  thing  bearing  an  impression,  particularly  the  dice 
used  in  cAance  games,  wliich* is  called  by  the  Italians 
zara,  and  by  the  Spaniards  azar. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  to  mark  the  cmir.sp  of 
future  events,  which  is  not  discernible  by  the  lainian 
eye.  With  the  Deity  there  is  neither  cAance  nor  hazard; 
his  plans  are  the  result  of  omniscience:  but  the  designs 
and  actions  of  men  are  all  dependent  on  chance  or 
hazard.  Chance  may  be  favourable  or  unl'avoiirahle, 
more  commonly  the  fomier;  hazard  is  always  unfa- 
vourable: it  is  properly  a  species  of  cAflJice.  There  is  a 
chance  either  of  gaining  or  losing:  there  is  a  hazard  of 
losing.  In  most  speculations  the  chance  of  succeeding 
scarcely  outweighs  the  Aazarrf  of  losing; 

Against  ill  chances  men  are  ever  merry, 
But  heaviness  foreruns  the  good  event. 

SlUKSPEARB. 

'  Though  wit  and  learning  are  certain  and   habiiual 
perfections  of  the  niind,  yet  the  declaratiuii  of  them 
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wliici)  alone  brings  the  repute,  is  subject  to  a  tliousand    couiitiies  put  themselves  in  the  way  of  undergoing 
\azi^''ds.^ — South.  perils  both  by  sea  and  land  ; 

From  that  dire  deluge  through  the  watery  wasti;, 
Siicli  length  of  years,  such  various  peW/s  past. 
At  last  escaped,  to  Latiuni  we  repair. — Dryde.n. 

The  same  distinction  esists  between  the  epithets  that 
are  derived  from  these  terms. 

It  is  dangerous  for  a  youtli  to  act  without  the  advice 
of  his  friends;  it  is  perilous  for  a  traveller  to  explore 
the  wilds  of  Africa:  it  is  hazardous  for  a  merchant  to 
speculate  in  time  of  war:  experiments  in  matters  of 
policy  or  goveriunent  are  always  dangerous  ; 

Hear  this-and  tremble !  all  who  would  be  great, 

Yet  know  not  what  attends  that  dang'rous,  wretched 
state. — Jenyns. 

A  journey  through  deserts  that  are  infested  with  beasts 

of  prey  is  perilous  ; 

The  grisly  boar  is  singled  from  his  herd, 
A  match  lor  Hercules ;  round  him  they  tiy 
In  circles  wide,  and  each  in  passiTig  sends 
His  feather'd  death  into  his  brawny  sides; 
Hut  perilous  th'  attempt. — Somerville. 

A  military  expedition  conducted  with  inadequate 
means  is  hazardous  ;  'The  previous  steps  being  taken, 
and  the  time  tixed  I'or  this  hazardous  attempt,  Admiral 
Holmes  moved  with  his  squadron  farther  up  the  river, 
about  three  leagues  above  the  place  appointed  lor  the 
disembarkation,  that  he  might  deceive  tlie  enemy  '  - 

S.MOLLET. 


TO  HAZARD,  RISK,  VENTURE. 

Hazard  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article ; 
risk  may  be  traced  to  the  French  risque,  the  Italian 
riscAjo,  and  the  Spanish  r*csn-»,  and  has  been  further 
traced  by  Meursius  to  the  barbarous  Greek  word  p'K,riKov 
fortune  or  chance,  but  its  more  remote  derivation  is 
uncertain  ;  venture  is  the  same  as  adventure. 

All  these  terms  denote  actions  performed  under  an 
uncertainty  of  the  event;  but  Auiarrf  bespeaks  a  want 
of  design  and  choice  on  the  part  of  the  agent;  to  risk 
implies  a  choice  of  alternatives  ;  to  venture,  a  calcula- 
tion and  balance  of  probalillities:  one  hazards  and 
risks  under  the  fear  of  an  evil ;  one  ventures  with  the 
hope  of  a  good.  He  who  hazards  an  opinion  or  an  as- 
cerliou  does  it  from  presumptuous  feelings  and  upon 
sliglu grounds;  chances  are  rather  against  him  thai  for 
him  that  it  may  prove  erroneous; 

They  list  with  women  each  degenerate  name 
Who  dares  not  hazard  life  for  future  fame. 

DaVDEN. 

He  who  risks  a  battle  does  it  often  from  necessity ;  he 
who  chooses  the  least  of  two  evils,  although  the  event 
is  dubious,  yet  he  fears  less  from  a  failure  than  from 
inaction  ;  '  If  the  adventurer  risques  honour,  he  risqucs 
more  than  the  knight.' — Hawkesworth.  He  who 
ventures  on  a  mercautilespeculation  does  it  from  a  love 
of  gain;  he  flatters  himself  with  a  favourable  event, 
and  acquires  hcldne?sfrom  the  prospect ;  'Socrates,  in 
his  discourse  before  his  death,  says,  he  did  not  know 
whether  his  body  shall  (would)  remain  after  death,  but 
he  thought  so,  and  had  such  hopes  of  it  that  he  was 
very  willing  to  venture  his  life  upon  these  hopes.' — Til- 

LOTSON. 

There  are  but  very  few  circumstances  to  justify  us 
in  hazarding  ;  there  may  be  several  occasions  which 
ri'uder  it  necessary  to  risk,  and  very  many  cases  in 
which  it  may  be  advantageous  to  venture. 


DANGER,  PERIL,  HAZARD. 

Danger,  in  French  danger,  comes  from  the  Latin 
damnum  a  loss  or  damage,"  signifying  the  chance  of  a 
loss ;  peril,  in  French  peril,  comes  from  pereo,  which 
signifies  either  to  go  over,  or  to  perish,  and  pcriculum, 
which  signifies  literally  that  which  is  undergone  ;  de- 
nignating  a  critical  situation,  a  rude  trial,  which  may 
terminate  in  one's  ruin;  hazard  signifies  the  same  as 
in  the  preceding  article 

The  idea  of  chance  or  uncertainty  is  common  to  all 
these  terms ;  but  the  two  former  may  sometimes  be 
foreseen  and  calculated  upon  ;  the  latter  is  purely  con- 
tingent. Danger  and  peril  are  applied  to  a  positive 
evil;  hazard  may  siinply  respect  the  loss  of  a  good  ; 
risks  are  voluntarily  run  from  the  hope  of  good  :  there 
maybe  many  dangers  \x\<:\\\AeA  in  ahazard;  and  there 
cannot  be  a  hazard  without  some  danger. 

A  general  hazards  a  battle,  in  order  to  disengage 
himself  from  a  difficulty  ;  he  may  by  this  step  involve 
himself  in  imminent  danger  of  losing  his  honour  or  his 
life;  but  it  is  likewise  possible  that  by  his  superiour 
skill  he  may  set  both  out  of  all  danger:  we  are  hourly 
exposed  to  dangers  which  no  human  foresight  can 
guard  against,  and  are  frequently  induced  to  engage  in 
enterprises  at  the  hazard  of  our  lives,  and  of  all  that 
we  hold  dear; 

One  was  their  care,  and  their  delight  was  one  ; 
One  common  hazard  in  the  war  they  shared. 

Drvden. 

Dangers  are  far  and  near,  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
nary ;  they  meet  us  if  we  do  not  go  in  search  of  them  ; 

Prond  of  the  favours  mighty  Jove  has  shown, 
On  certain  dangers  we  too  rashly  run. — Pope. 

Perils  are  always  distant  and  extraordinary  ;  we  must 
goout  of  our  course  to  expose  ourselves  to  them  :  inthe 
quiet  walk  of  life  as  in  the  most  busy  and  tumultuous, 
it  is  the  lot  of  man  to  bt  surrounded  by  danger  ;  he  has 
nothing  which  he  is  not  in  (/(infffr  of  losing  ;  and  knows 
of  nothing  which  he  is  not  in  danger  of  suffering:  the 
mariner  and  the  traveller  who  go  in  search  of  unknown 


TO  HAPPEN,  CHANCE. 

To  happen,  that  is,  to  fall  out  by  a  hap,  is  to  chance 
(v.  Chance,  fortune)  as  the  genus  to  the  species  ;  what- 
ever chances  happens,  but  not  vice  versa.  Happen  re- 
spects all  events  without  including  any  collateral  idea; 
chance  comprehends,  likewise,  the  idea  of  the  cause 
and  order  of  events  :  whatever  comes  to  pass  happens, 
whether  regularly  in  the  course  of  things,  or  particu- 
larly, and  out  of  the  order;  whatever  chances  happens 
altogether  withoutconcert,  intention,  and  often  without 
relation  to  any  other  thing.  Accidents  happen  daily 
which  no  human  tbresight  could  prevent;  the  newspa- 
pers contain  an  account  of  all  that  happens  in  the 
course  of  tlie  day  or  week  ; 

With  equal  mind  what  happens  let  us  bear. 
Nor  joy,  nor  grieve  too  much  for  things  beyond  our  care. 

Dryden. 

Listeners  and  busy  bodies  are  ready  to  catch  every 
word  that  cAances  to  fall  in  their  hearing;  'An  idiot 
chancing  to  live  within  the  sound  of  a  clock,  always 
amused  himself  with  counting  the  hour  of  the  day 
whenever  the  clock  struck;  but  the  clock  being  spoiled 
by  accident,  the  idiot  continued  to  count  the  hour 
without  the  help  of  it.' — Addison. 


ACCIDENT,  CHANCE. 

.Occident,  in  French  accident,  Latin  nccidevs,  parti- 
ciple of  accido  to  happen,  compounded  of  ac  or  ad  and 
cado  to  fall,  signifies  the  thing  falling  out;  chance  (». 
Chance,  fort  U7IC.) 

Accident  is  said  of  things  that  have  been  ;  chance  of 
things  that  are  to  be.  That  is  an  accident  which  13 
done  without  intention  :  that  is  a.  chance  which  cannot 
be  brought  about  by  the  use  of  means.  It  is  an  accident 
when  a  house  falls:  it  is  &  chance  when  and  how  it 
may  fall ,  '  That  little  accident  of  Alexander's  taking  a 
fancy  to  bathe  himself  caused  the  interruption  of  his 
march  ;  and  that  interruption  gave  occasion  to  that 
great  victory  that  founded  the  third  monarchy  of  the 
world.' — South.  'Surely  there  could  not  be  a  greater 
chance  than  that  wliich  brought  to  liglit  the  Powder- 
Treason.' — SOTTH. 

.Occidents  cannot  be  prevented:  chances  cannot  be 
calculated  upon.  .Occidents  may  sometimes  he  reme- 
died ;  chances  can  never  be  controlled  :  accidents  give 
rise  to  sorrow,  tiU'V  mostly  occasion  mischief;  chances 
give  rise  to  hope  ;  they  often  produce  disappointment" 
it  is  wise  to  dwell  upon  neither. 
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ACCIDENT,  CONTINGENCY,   CASUALTY. 

Accident  siKiiities  the  same  as  in  the  pieceding  arti- 
cle; coiUingeacy,  in  Vrnt\cU  coiil.iiigrnce,  LiKiii  coiitiii- 
gens,  participle  of  contingo,  cuniponiiiltd  of  con  and 
taniTO  to  touch  one  anolljer,  !>i;;iiitif.s  tlie  tailing  out  or 
liapitenlna:  together;  or  llio  thing  that  hapi)iiis  in  con 
jiiiictiou  with  another;  ca.««(i/ty,  in  French  casualty, 
IVoin  llie  Latin  casualis  and  cado  to  fall  or  happen,  sig- 
Jiities  what  happens  in  the  course  of  events. 

These  words  imply  whatever  takes  place  indepeiid- 
eiitly  of  our  intentions.  Jlccidents  express  more  than 
contnigencies ;  the  former  comprehend  events  with 
Iheir  causes  aiidconBe(|uences;  the  latter  respect  colla- 
teral actions,  or  circumstances  appended  to  events; 
casualties  have  regard  simply  to  circumstances.  Acci- 
dciils  are  tVfipii'nily  occasioiied  hy  carelessness,  and 
cunliiii^i  mil  .<  \t\  lii\ial  laistalces;  but  casualties  lira 
altogether  iii(le|ieiidenl  of  ourselves. 

The  overturning  a  carriage  is  an  accident;  our 
situation  in  a  carriage,  at  the  time,  is  a  contingettrij, 
which  may  occasion  us  to  be  more  or  less  hurt;  the 
passing  of  any  one  at  the  time  is  a  casualty.  We  are 
all  exposed  to  the  most  calamitous  uct/(/c/;(j( ;  'This 
natural  impatience  to  look  into  futurity,  and  to  know 
what  accidents  may  happen  to  us  herealter,  has  given 
birth  to  many  ridiculous,  arts  and  inventions.' — Addi- 
son. The  happiness  or  misery  of  every  ?nan  depends 
iipon  a  thousand  contingencies;  '  Nolliing  less  than 
intitiite  wisdom  can  have  an  absolute  command  over 
fortune  ;  the  highest  degree  of  it  which  man  can  pos- 
sess is  by  no  means  equal  to  fortuitous  events,  an<l  to 
such  contingencies  as  may  rise  in  the  prosccuiioii  of 
Dur  aliairs.' — Addiso.n.  The  best  concerted  scheme 
may  be  thwarted  by  casualties,  which  no  human  fore- 
sight can  prevent ;  '  Men  are  exposed  to  more  casualties 
than  women,  as  battles,  sea- voyages,  with  several  dan- 
gerous trades  and  professions. — Addison. 


ACCIDENTAL,  INCIDENTAL,  CASUAL,    CON- 
TINGENT. 

Accidental  belonging  to  or  after  the  manner  of  an 
accident  {v.  Accident) :  incidental,  from  incident,  in 
Latin  incidens  and  incido  or  in  and  cado  to  fall  upon, 
signifies  belonging  to  a  thing  by  chance ;  casual  alter 
the  manner  of  a  chance  or  casualty;  and  contingent, 
after  the  manner  of  a  contingency. 

Accidental  is  opposed  to  what  is  designed  or  platmed, 
'ncidental  to  what  is  premeditated,  casual  to  what  is 
^ons-tant  and  regular,  contingent  to  what  is  definite  and 
ixed.  A  meeting  may  be  accidental,  an  expression 
incidental,  a  look,  expression,  &c.  casual,  an  expense  or 
circumstance  contingent.  We  do  not  expect  what  is 
accidental;  we  do  not  suspect  or  guard  against  what 
is  incidental ;  we  do  not  heed  what  is  casual ;  we  are 
not  prepared  for  what  is  contingent.  Many  of  the 
most  fortuMate  and  important  occurrences  in  our  lives 
are  accidental :  many  remarks,  seemingly  incidental, 
do  in  reality  conceal  a  settled  intent,  'This  book  t'e.W 
accidentally  into  the  hands  of  one  who  had  never  seen 
It  before.'— Addison.  'The  distempers  of  the  mind 
may  be  figuratively  classed  under  the  several  charac- 
ters of  those  maladies  which  are  incidental  to  the 
body.' — CuMBKRLAND.  A  casual  remark  in  the  course 
of  conversation  will  sometimes  make  a  stronger  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  children  than  the  most  elo- 
quent and  impre.ssive  disc(Mirse  or  repeated  counsel ; 
'  Sav  I'.'i'  IddL'ed  as  much  hy  accident  and  passed  the 
night  sdmetimcs  in  mean  houses,  which  are  set  0|ien  at 
night  to  any  casual  wanderers.' — Johnson.  In  the 
prosecution  of  any  plan  we  ought  to  be  prepared  tor  the 
numerous  contingencies  which  we  may  meet  with  to 
interfere  with  our  arrangements  ;  '  We  see  how  a  con- 
tingent event  hatiles  man's  knowledge  and  evades  his 
power.' — Sooth. 

EVENT,  INCIDENT,  .ADVENTURE,  OCCUR- 
RENCE. 
F.vent,  in  Latin  eventus,  participle  of  envenio  to 
come  out,  signifies  that  which  falls  out  or  turns  up; 
incident,  in  Latin  incidens,  from  incido,  signifies  that 
which  falls  in  or  forms  a  collateral  part  of  any  thing 
(7;.  Accidental'^  ;  adventure,  from  the  Latin  advcnio  to 
come  to,  sigMilies  what  comes  to  cr  befalls  one;  occur- 
rence, from  the  Latin  occurro,  signifies  that  wliich 
runs  or  comes  in  the  way. 


These  terms  are  expressive  of  what  passes  in  the 
world,  which  is  the  sole  signification  of  the  term 
event  ;  while  to  that  of  the  other  terms  are  annexed 
some  accessary  ideas:  an  incident  is  a  personal  event: 
an  accident  an  unpleasant  event;  an  adventure  an 
extraoidinary  event ;  an  occurrence  an  ordinary  or  do 
njeslick  event :  event  in  ils  ordinary  and  unlimited  ac 
ceptation  excludes  the  idea  of  chance;  accident  ex 
eludes  that  of  design  ;  incident,  adventure,  and  occur- 
rence, are  applicable  in  both  cases. 

Keents  attect  nations  and  communities  as  well  as 
liidi\idnals;  incideuts  and  adventures  aflect  particular 
individuals;  accidents  a.i\d  occurrences  affect  persons 
(It  thing's  particularly  or  generally,  individually  or  col- 
lectively :  the  Hiaking  of  peace,  the  loss  of  a  battle,  or 
the  death  of  a  prince,  are  national  events ;  a  marriage 
or  a  death  are  douiestick  ere»t.v;  'These  events,  the 
permission  of  which  seems  to  accuse  his  goodness 
now,  may,  in  the  consummation  of  things,  both  mag- 
nify ills  goodness  and  exalt  his  wisdom.' — Addison. 
The  forming  a  new  acquaintance  and  the  revival  of 
an  old  one  are  incidents  that  have  an  interest  for  the 
parties  concerned  ;  'I  have  laid  before  you  only  small 
incidents  seemingly  frivolous,  but  they  are  principally 
evils  of  this  nature  which  make  marriages  unhappy.' — 
Stkele.  An  escape  from  shijiwreck,  an  encounter 
with  wild  beasts  or  savages,  are  adventures  which  indi 
vidiials  are  pleased  to  relate,  and  others  to  hear; 

For  I  must  love,  and  am  resolv'd  tu,try 

My  fate,  or  failing  in  the  adventure,  die. — Dryden. 
A  fire,  the  fall  of  a  house,  the  breaking  of  a  limb  are 
accidents  ot  occurrences :  a  robbery  or  the  death  of  indi- 
viduals are  properly  occurrences  which  aliord  subjects 
for  a  newspaper,  and  excite  an  interest  in  the  reader; 
'  1  think  there  is  somewhere  in  Montaigne  mention 
made  of  a  family  bonk,  wherein  all  the  occurrences 
that  happened  from  one  generation  of  that  house  to  an 
other  were  recorded.' — Stekle. 

Event,  when  used  for  individuals,  is  always  of 
greater  importance  than  an  incident.  The  settlement 
of  a  young  person  in  life,  the  adoption  of  an  employ 
nient,  or  the  taking  a  wife,  are  events,  but  not  incidents ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  setting  out  on  a  journey  or 
the  return,  the  purchase  of  a  house  or  the  despatcli  of 
a  vesse',  are  characterized  asincidents  and  not  events. 

It  if  /arther  to  be  observed  that  incident,  event,  and 
occw  ence  are  said  oidy  of  that  which  is  supposed 
really  to  happen:  incidents  and  adventures  are  often 
fictitious ;  in  this  case  the  incident  cannot  be  loo  im- 
portant, nor  the  adventure  too  marvellous.  History 
records  the  ewfnts  of  nations;  plays  require  to  be  full  of 
incident  in  order  to  render  them  inlere.sting  ;  'No 
person,  no  incident  in  the  play,  but  must  be  of  use  to 
carry  on  the  main  design.' — Dryden.  Romances  and 
novels  derive  most  of  their  charms  from  the  extra- 
vagance of  the  arf«e?i<«res  which  they  describe;  ' 'J'o 
make  an  episode,  "take  any  remaining  adventure  of 
your  former  collection,"  in  which  you  could  no  way 
involve  your  hero,  or  any  unfortunate  accident  that  was 
too  good  to  be  thrown  away.' — Pope.  Periodical 
works  supply  the  publick  with  information  respecting 
daily  occurrences. 

CIRCUMSTANCE,  INCIDENT,  FACT. 

Circumstance,  in  I^atin  circvinstantia,  from  circum 
and  sto,  signifies  what  stands  about  a  thing  or  belongs 
to  it  as  its  accident;  incident  signifies  the  same  as 
before  ;  fact,  in  Latin  factum,  participle  of  facio  to  do, 
signifies  the  thing  done. 

Circumstance  is  a  genera!  terra ;  incident  and  fact 
are  species  of  circumstances.  Incident  is  what  hai>- 
pens  ;  fact  is  what  is  done;  circumstance  is  not  only 
what  ha[)pens  and  is  done,  but  whatever  is  or  belongs 
to  a  thing.  To  every  thing  are  annejied  circumstances 
either  of  time,  place,  age,  colour,  or  other  collateral  ajr- 
pcndages  which  change  its  nature.  Every  thing  that 
moves  and  operates  is  exposed  to  incidents,  etHcts  are 
produced,  results  follow,  and  changes  are  brought 
about ;  these  are  incidents  :  whatever  moves  and  ope- 
rates does,  and  what  it  produces  is  done  or  is  the  fart : 
when  the  artificer  performs  any  work  of  art,  it  depends 
not  only  on  his  skill,  hut  on  the  excellence  of  his  tools, 
the  time  he  enqiloys,  the  particular  t'rame  of  his  mind, 
the  place  where  he  works,  with  a  variety  of  olhir  cir- 
cumstances whether  he  will  succeed  in  prodiicing  any 
thing  masterly.    Newspapers  abound  with  the  various 
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incidents  which  occur  in  tlie  animal  or  the  vegetable 
world,  some  of  which  an:  tfiiipriMne  and  singular;  they 
likewise  contain  a  number  oi  facta  which  serve  to 
present  a  nielanciioly  picture  of  human  depravity. 

OVcKTOstancc  is  as  ot'ten  employed  witii  regard  to  tlie 
operations  of  things,  in  which  case  it  is  most  ana- 
logous to  incident  and  fact :  it  may  then  be  employed 
for  the  vvliole  affair,  or  any  part  of  it  whatever,  that 
can  be  distinctly  considered.  Incidents  and  facts  eitlier 
are  circumstances^  or  have  circumstances  belonging  to 
them.  A  remarkably  abundant  crop  in  any  particular 
part  of  a  field  is  for  the  agriculturist  a  singular  circum- 
stance or  incident ;  this  may  he  rendered  more  surpris- 
ing if  associated  with  unusual  sterility  in  other  parts 
of  the  same  field.  A  robbery  may  either  be  a  fact  or  a 
circumstance  ;  its  atrocity  may  be  aggravated  by  the 
murder  of  the  injured  parties;  the  savageness  ofihe 
perjietrators,  and  a  variety  of  circumstances. 

Circumstance  comprehends  in  its  signification  what- 
ever may  be  said  or  thought  of  any  thing:  '  You  very 
often  liear  people  after  a  story  has  been  told  with  some 
entertaining  circumstances,  tell  it  again  with  parti- 
culars that  destroy  the  jest.' — Steele.  Incident  carries 
with  it  the  idea  of  whatever  may  befall  or  be  said  to 
befall  any  thing;  'It  is  to  be  considered  that  Provi- 
dence in  its  economy  regards  the  whole  system  of  time 
and  things  together,  so  that  we  cannot  discover  the 
beautiful  connexion  between  incidents  wliich  lie  widely 
separate  in  time.' — Addison.  Fact  includes  in  it 
nothing  but  what  really  is  or  is  done  ;  'In  describing 
tlie  achievements  and  institutions  of  the  Spaniards  in 
the  New  WorUl,  I  have  departed  in  many  instances 
from  the  accounts  of  preceding  historians,  and  have 
often  related  facts  which  seem  to  have  been  unknown 
to  them.' — Robertson.  A  narrative  therefore  may 
contain  many  circumstances  and  incidents  without  any 
fact,  when  what  is  related  is  either  fictitious  or  not 
positively  known  to  have  happened  :  it  is  necessary  for 
a  novel  or  play  to  contain  much  incident,  but  no  facts, 
in  order  to  render  it  interesting ;  history  should  contain 
nothing  but  facts,  as  authenticity  is  its  chief  merit. 

CIRCUMSTANCE,  SITUATION. 

Circumstance  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
article ;  situation,  in  French  situation,  comes  from  the 
Latin  situs,  and  the  Hebrew  r\Mff  to  place,  signifying 
what  is  placed  in  a  certain  manner. 

Circumstance  is  to  situation  as  a  part  to  a  whole ; 
many  circumstances  constitute  a  situation ;  a  situation 
is  an  aggregate  of  circumstances.  A  person  is  said  to  be 
in  circumstances. of  affluence  who  has  an  abundanceof 
every  thing  essential  for  his  comfort ;  he  is  in  an  easy 
situation  when  nothing  exists  to  create  uneasiness. 

Circumstance  respects  that  which  externally  affects 
us;  situation  is  employed  both  for  the  omwutd  circum- 
stances and  the  inward  feeling.s.  The  success  of  any 
undertaking  depends  greatly  on  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  begun  ;  '  As  for  the  ass's  behaviour  in  such 
nice  circumstances,  whether  he  would  starve  sooner 
than  violate  his  neutrality  to  the  two  bundles  of  hay,  I 
shall  not  presume  to  determine.' — Addison.  The  par- 
ticular situation  of  a  person's  mind  will  give  a  cast  to 
his  words  or  actions ;  '  We  are  not  at  present  in  a 
proper s2«an<j'B7itojudgeofthecouncils  by  which  Provi- 
dence acts.' — Addison.  Circumstances  are  critical,  a 
situation  is  dangerous. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL,  PARTICULAR,    MINUTE. 

Circumstantial,  from  circumstance,  signifies  con- 
sisting of  circumstances ;  particular,  in  Frenchpa/^i- 
culier,  from  the  word  particle,  signifies  consisting  of 
particles ;  minute,  in  French  minute,  Latin  minutus, 
participle  of  minuo  to  diminish,  signifies  diminished  or 
reduced  to  a  very  small  point. 

Circumstantial  expresses  less  than  particular,  and 
that  less  than  minute.  A  circumstantial  account  con- 
tains all  leading  events  ;  a  particular  account  includes 
every  event  and  movement  however  trivial ;  a  minute 
account  omits  nothing  as  to  person,  time,  place,  figure, 
form,  and  every  other  trivial  circumstance  connected 
with  the  events.  A  narrative  may  be  circumstantial, 
particular,  or  minute  ;  an  inquiry,  investigation,  or  de- 
scription may  be  particular  or  minute,  a  detail  may  be 
minute.  An  event  or  occurrence  may  be  partindar,  a 
circumstance  or  particular  may  be  minute.    We  may 


be  generally  satisfied  with  a  circumstantial  account  of 
ordinary  events;  but  whatever  interests  the  feehnns 
cannot  be  detailed  with  too  much  particularity  or  nu- 
nntrness ;  'Thomson's  wide  expansion  of  general 
views  and  his  enumeration  of  circumstantial  varielic  s, 
would  have  been  obstructed  and  embarrassed  by  the 
frequent  intersections  of  the  sense  which  are  the  iiec<'3 
sary  effects  of  the  rhyme.' — Johnson.  '  I  am  extrenu-ly 
troubled  at  the  return  of  your  deafness;  you  cannot  be 
Km  particular  in  the  accounts  of  your  health  to  nit. — 
Pope.  When  Pope's  letters  were  published  and 
avowed,  as  tliey  had  relation  to  recent  facts,  and  i  ir 
sons  either  then  living  or  not  yet  forgotten,  they  iiiai  be 
supposed  to  have  found  readers,  but  as  the  facts  were 
minute,  and  the  characters  little  known,  or  little  re- 
garded, they  awakened  no  popular  kindness  or  resent- 
ment.'— Johnson. 


CONJUNCTURE,  CRISIS. 
Conjuncture,  in  Latin  conjunctura,  from  conjiaiao 
to  join  together,  signifies  the  joining  together  of  circum- 
stances ;  crisis,  in  Latin  crisis,  Greek  Kpiats  a  judge- 
ment, signifies  in  an  extended  sense  wiiatever  decides 
or  turns  the  scale. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  to  express  a  period  of 
time  marked  by  the  state  of  aliaiis.  A  conjuncture  is  a 
joining  or  combination  of  corresponding  circumstanco 
tending  towards  the  same  end ,  '  Every  virtue  requires 
time  and  place,  a  proper  object,  and  a  fit  conjuncture  of 
circumstances  for  the  due  exercise  of  it.' — Addison, 
A  crisis  is  the  high-wrought  state  of  any  affair  which 
immediately  precedes  a  chance  ; 

Thought  he,  this  is  the  lucky  hour. 
Wines  work,  when  vines  are  in  the  flower ; 
This  crisis  then  I  will  set  my  rest  on, 
And  put  her  boldly  to  the  question.-  BtrTLKR. 
A  conjuncture  may  be  favourable,  a  crisis  alarming. 

An  able  statesman  seizes  the  conjuncture  which  pro 
mis-^  to  suit  his  purpose,  for  the  introduction  of  a  fa 
vouri'e  measure  :  the  abilities,  firmness,  and  perseve 
ranee  of  Alfred  the  Great,  at  one  important  crisis  of  his 
reign,  saved  England  from  destruction. 

EXIGENCY,  EMERGENCY. 

Necessity  is  the  idea  which  is  common  to  the  signifi- 
cation of  these  terms :  the  former,  from  the  Latin  ei^'ii 
to  demand,  expresses  what  the  case  demands  ;  and  ili6 
latter,  from  emergo,  to  arise  out  of,  denotes  what  rises 
out  of  the  case. 

The  exigency  is  more  common,  but  less  pressing ;  the 
emergency  is  imperious  when  it  comes,  but  comes  lesa 
frequently:  a  prudent  traveller  will  never  carry  more 
money  with  him  tlian  what  will  supply  the  exigencies 
of  his  journey ;  and  in  case  of  an  emergency  will  rather 
borrow  of  his  friends  than  risk  his  property;  'Savage 
was  again  confined  to  Biistol,  where  he  was  every  day 
hunted  by  bailifls.  In  this  exigence  he  once  more  found 
a  friend  who  sheltered  hiiu  in  his  house.' — Johnson. 
When  it  was  formerly  the  fashion  to  husband  a  lie 
and  to  trump  it  up  in  some  extraordinary  emergency,  it 
generally  did  execution  ;  but  at  present  every  mau  ia 
on  his  guard.' — Addison. 


ENTERPRISING,   ADVENTUROUS. 

These  terms  mark  a  disposition  to  engage  in  that 
wliich  is  extraordinary  and  hazardous :  but  entirpris- 
ing,  from  enterprise  (v.  Jittempt),  is  connected  with 
the  understanding;  and  adventurous,  from  adventure, 
venture  or  trial,  is  a  characteristick  of  the  passions. 
The  enterprising  character  conceives  great  projects, 
and  pursues  objects  that  are  difiicull  to  be  obtained  ; 
the  adventurous  character  is  contented  with  seeking 
that  which  is  new,  and  placing  himself  in  dangeroua 
and  unusual  situations.  An  enterprising  spirit  belongs 
to  the  commander  of  an  army,  or  the  ruler  of  a  nation; 
an  adventurous  disposition  is  sometimes  to  be  found  in 
men  of  low  degree,  but  was  formerly  attributed  for  the 
most  part  to  knights ;  Robinson  Crusoe  was  a  man  of 
an  adventurous  turn ; 
At  land  and  sea,  in  many  a  doubtful  fight 
Was  never  known  a  more  adventurous  knight. 
Who  oftener  drew  bis  sword,  aud  always  for  the  right 
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Peter  the  Great  possessed,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  an 
enti-rprisiiis  L'eiiius ;  '  Sir  Waltur  Ralci;;!!,  ulio  llad 
anew  forfeited  the  king's  friendsliip,  by  an  intrigue 
with  a  maid  of  honour,  and  wlio  inid  been  ttnown  into 
prison  for  this  niisdciiieanour,  no  sooner  recovered  liis 
liberty  tlniii  he  was  pushed  by  iiis  active  and  enler- 
yrising  genius  to  attempt  some  great  action.'^HiiMii;. 
Enlerprisivg  chaii.cterizes  persons  only:  but  adeen- 
turiius  is  also  applied  to  tilings,  to  signify  containing 
adventures;  as  a  journey,  or  a  voyage,  or  a  history, 
may  be  denominated  adventurous :  also  in  the  sense 
of  hazardous ; 

But  'tis  enongh 
In  this  late  age,  advent'rous  to  have  touch'd 
Light  on  the  numbers  of  the  Samian  sage  ; 
High  heaven  forbids  the  bold  presumptuous  strain. 
Thomson. 

TO  HOLD,  CONTAIN. 

These  terms  agiee  in  sense,  but  ditier  in  application. 
To  hold  {v.  To  hold,  keep)  is  the  familiar  term  employed 
oidy  for  material  objects  ;  contain,  in  French  conle.nir, 
Latin  contineo,  coin  pounded  of  con  and  tcvco,  signifying 
to  keep  together  in  one  place,  is  a  term  of  more  noble 
use,  being  applied  to  moral  or  spiritual  objects. 

To  hold  is  to  occupy  a  space,  whether  enclosed  or 
oi»n:  to  contain  is  to  fill  an  enclosed  space;  hence  it  is 
that  these  words  may  both  be  applied  to  the  same  ob- 
jects A  cask  is  said  to  hold,  or  in  more  polished  lan- 
guage it  is  said  to  contain  a  certain  number  of  gallons. 
A  coach  holds  or  cotitains  a  given  number  of  persons  ; 
a  room  holds  a  given  quantity  of  furniture  ;  a  house  or 
city  contains  ils  inhabitants.  Hold  is  applied  figura- 
tively and  in  poetry  in  a  similar  sense  ; 

Death  only  this  mysterious  truth  unfolds, 
The  mighty  soul  how  small  a  body  holds. 

Dryden. 
Contain  is  applied  in  its  proper  sense  to  spiritual  as 
material  objects; 

But  man,  the  abstract 
Of  all  perfection,  which  the  workmanship 
Of  heav'n  hath  modell'd,  in  himself  contains 
Passions  of  several  qualities. — Ford. 

CAPACITY,  CAPACIOUSNESS. 

Capacity  is  tile  abstract  ni'cnpax,  receiving;  or  apt  to 
hold,  and  is  therefoie  applied  to  the  contents  of  hollow 
bodies:  capaciousness  is  the  abstract  of  capaciou.s,  and 
is  therefore  applied  to  the  plane  surface  comprehended 
within  agiven  space.  Hence  we  speak  of  the  capacity 
of  a  vessel,  and  the  capaciousness  of  a  room. 

Capacity  is  an  indefinite  terra  simply  designating  fit- 
ness to  hold  or  receive;  but  capaciousness  denotes 
something  specifically  large.  Measuring  the  capacity 
of  vessels  belongs  to  the  science  of  mensuration:  the 
capaciousness  of  rooms  is  to  be  observed  by  the  eye. 
They  are  marked  by  the  same  distinction  in  their  moral 
application:  men  are  liorn  with  various  capacities ; 
some  are  remarkable  for  the  capaciousness  of  their 
minds. 


TO  COMPRISE,  COMPREHEND,  EMBRACE, 
CONTAIN,  INCLUDE. 

Cffm/)rjsc,  through  the  French  cornpri's,  participle  of 
comprendre,  comes  from  the  same  source  as  comprehend 
(t)  Comprehensive) ;  embrace,  in  French  embrasser, 
from  em  or  in  and  bras  the  arm,  signifies  literally  to 
enclose  inthe  arms;  contain  has  the  same  signification 
as  inthe  |)receding  article;  include,  v\  Latin  inc/Mi/o, 
compounded  of /n  and  cludo  or  claudo,  signifies  to  shut 
in  or  within  a  given  space. 

Persons  or  thines  comprise  or  include ;  tilings  only 
comprehend,  embrace,  and  contain:  a  person  comprises 
a  en  tain  quantity  of  matter  within  a  given  space;  he 
ivriudes  one  thing  within  another:  an  author  comprises 
liis  work  within  a  certain  number  of  volumes,  and  in- 
cludes in  it  a  variety  of  interestiim  particulars. 

When  things  are  spoken  of,  comprise,  comprehend, 
and  embrace,  have  reuard  to  the  aL'ureaale  value,  quan- 
tity, or  extent:  include,  to  the  individual  things  which 
form  the  whole:  contain,  either  to  the  aggregate  or  to 
the  individual,  being  in  fact  a  term  of  more  ordinary 
application  llian  any  of  tlie  others.     Comprise  and 


contain  are  used  either  in  the  proper  or  the  figurative 
sense  ;  comprehend,  cn:bracc,  and  include,  in  the  figura- 
tive sense  only:  a  slock  comprises  a  variety  of  arlicles; 
a  library  comprises  a  variety  of  books ;  the  whole  is 
comprised  witliin  a  small  compass: 

What,  Egypt,  do  thy  pyramids  comprise? 
What  greatness  in  the  high-raised  folly  lies! 

Sewkll. 

Rules  comprehend  a  number  of  particulars;  laws  com- 
prehend a  number  of  cases ;  countries  comprehend  a 
certain  number  of  districts  or  divisions  ;  terms  compre- 
hend a  certain  meaning ;  '  Tliat  particular  scheme 
which  comprelwnds  the  social  virtues  may  give  employ- 
ment to  tlie  most  industrious  temper,  and  find  a  man  in 
biTsiness  more  than  the  most  active  station  of  life.' — 
Addison.  A  discourse  embraces  a  variety  of  topicks; 
a  plan,  project,  scheme,  or  system,  embraces  a  variety 
of  objects; 

The  virtues  of  the  several  soils  I  sing, 
Majcenas,  now  the  needful  succour  bring; 
Not  that  my  song  in  such  a  scanty  space 
So  large  a  subject  fully  can  embrace. — Dryden. 

A  liouse  contains  one,  two,  or  more  persons;  a  city 
contai?ts  .1  number  of  houses  ;  a  book  contains  mucll 
useful  matter;  a  society  contains  very  many  individu- 
als ;  '  All  a  woman  has  to  do  in  this  world  is  contained 
within  the  duties  of  a  daughter,  a  sister,  a  wife,  and  a 
mother.' — Stekle.  A  society  includes  none  but  per 
sons  of  a  certain  class;  or  it  includes  some  of  every 
class ;  '  The  universal  a.xioin  in  wiiicli  all  complaisance 
is  included  is,  that  710  man  should  give  any  preference 
to  himself.' — Johnson. 

Their  arms  and  fishing  tackle  comprise  the  personal 
eflectsof  most  savages ;  all  the  moral  law  of  a  Christian 
is  comprised  under  the  word  charity:  Sweden  comjire- 
henils  Finland  and  Lapland:  London  is  said  10  contain 
above  a  million  of  inliabilanls:  bills  of  mortality  are 
made  out  in  most  large  parishes,  but  they  include  only 
such  persons  as  die  of  diseases;  a  calculator  of  ex- 
penses will  always  fall  short  of  his  estimate  who  does 
not  include  the  minor  contingencies  which  Usually 
attach  to  every  undertaking. 

It  is  here  worthy  of  observation,  that  in  the  last  two 
examples  from  Steele  and  Johnson  the  words  compre- 
hend and  comprise  would,  according  to  established 
usage,  have  been  more  appropriate  than  contain  and 
include. 

COMPREHENSIVE,  EXTENSIVE. 

Comprehensive  respects  quantity,  extensive  regards 
space ;  that  is  comprehensive  that  comprehends  much, 
that  is  extensive  that  extends  into  a  wide  field  :  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  a  subject  includes  all  branches  of 
it;  an  extensive  view  of  a  subject  enters  into  minute 
details:  the  comprehensive  is  associated  with  the  con- 
cise ;  the  extensive  with  the  diffuse :  it  requires  a  capa- 
cious mind  to  take  a  comprehensive  survey  of  any 
subject;  it  is  possible  for  a  superficial  thinker  to  enter 
very  extensively  into  some  parts,  while  he  passes 
over  others. 

Comprehensive  is  employed  only  with  regard  to  in- 
tellectual objects;  '  It  is  natural  to  hope  that  a  compre- 
hensive is  likewise  an  elevated  soul,  and  that  whoever 
is  wise  is  also  honest.' — Johnson.  Extensive  is  u.sed 
both  in  the  properandtheimproper  sense  :  the  significa- 
tion of  a  word  is  comprehensive,  or  the  powers  of  the 
mind  are  comprehensive :  a  plain  is  extensive,  or  a 
field  of  inquiry  is  extensive ;  '  The  trade  carried  on  by 
the  Phoenicians  of  Sidon  and  Tyre  was  more  extensive 
and  enterprising  than  that  of  any  state  in  the  ancient 
world.' — Robertson. 


TO  ENCLOSE,  INCLUDE. 
From  the  Latin  includo  and  its  participle  inclusus 
are  derived  enclose  and  include  ;  the  former  to  express 
the  proper,  and  the  latter  the  improper  signification :  a 
yard  is  enclosed  by  a  wall ;  particular  goods  are  in- 
cluded in  a  reckoning:  the  kernel  of  a  nut  is  enclosed 
in  a  shell,  or  a  body  of  men  are  enclosed  within  walls ; 

With  whom  she  marched  straight  asainst  her  foes, 
And  them  unawares  besides  tr.e  Severne  did  enclose 

SFENSUR. 
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Morality  as  well  as  faith  is  included  in  Christian  per- 
fection ;  '  Tlie  itHa  ol  Ixjiug  in\cc  present  is  included  in 
the  idea  of  its  being  past.' — Grovk. 

TO  CIRCUMSCRIBE,  ENCLOSE. 
Circumscribe,  from  the  Latin  circum  al)oiit,  Plid 
scribo  to  write,  marks  simply  the  surrounding  with  a 
line;  inclose,  frrtiri  the  Laiiii  mclu^-m.-i,  participle  of 
I'rtc/ufZo,  ccnnpounded  at' in  and  ciuui/o  to  shut,  marks 
a  species  of  conliuemenl. 

Tlie  extent  of  any  place  is  drawn  out  to  the  eye  by 
H  circumscriptton :  'Winjcan  imagine  that  the  e.\isl- 
enoe  of  a  creature  is  to  be  circumscribed  by  time, 
whose  tiioughls  are  not?' — Addiso.m.  Tlie  c.vtent  of 
a  place  is  liniUcd  to  a  given  point  by  an  enclusure  ; 
Remember  on  that  happy  coast  lo  build, 
And  with  a  trencli  enclose  the  fruitful  field. 

Dryden. 
A  garden  is  circumscribed  by  any  ditch,  line,  or  posts, 
tnat  serve  as  its  boundaries  ;  it  in  enclosed  by  a  wall  or 
fence.  .-\n  enclosure  may  serve  to  circumscribe,  but 
thai  which  barely  circumscribes  will  seldom  servo  to 
enclose. 

TO  SURROUND,  ENCOMPASS,  ENVIRON, 

ENCIRCLE. 
Surround,  in  old  French  surrender,  signifies,  by 
means  of  tlie  intensive  syllable  sur  over,  to  go  all 
ro'ind,  <nc»«(/<aa*,  compouiided  of  C7i  or  m  and  com- 
pass, siynilies  to  bring  within  a  certain  compass  formed 
by  a  circle  ;  so  likewise  environ,  from  the  Laliii  gyrus, 
and  the  Greek  yvpds  a  curve,  and  also  encircle^  siguify 
to  bring  within  a  circle. 

Surround  is  the  most  literal  and  general  of  all  these 
terms,  which  signify  to  enclose  any  object  either  directly 
or  indirectly.    We  \m\y  surround  an  object  by  standing 
at  certain  distances  all  round  it;   in  this  manner  a 
town,  a  hoHse,  or  a  person,  may  be  surrounded  by 
other  persons,  or  an  object  may  bn  surrounded  by  en- 
closing it  in  every  direction,  and  at  every  point ;  in  tins 
manner  a  garden  is  surrounded  by  a  wall ; 
But  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approacli  of  ev'n  or  morn, 
,        But  cloud  instead,  arrd  ever-during  dark 

Suriiuunds  me. — Milton. 
To  encompass  is  to  surround  in  the  latter  sense,  and 
applies  to  objects  of  a  great  or  indetinile  e.tteirt:  tb 
earth  is  encompassed  by  the  air,  wliicii  we  term  'he 
atmosphere  :  towns  are  encompassed  by  walls; 
Where  Orpheus  on  his  lyre  laments  his  love, 
With  beasts  encompass\l,  and  a  dancing  grove. 

Dryden 
To  surround  is  to  go  round  an  object  of  any  form, 
whether  square  or  circular,  long  or  short ;  but  to  en- 
viron and  to  encircle  carry  with  lliem  the  idea  of  form- 
ing a  circle  round  an  object;  thus  a  town  or  a  vallny 
iiray  he  environed  by  hills,  a  basin  of  water  may  be 
encircled  by  trees,  or  the  head  may  be  encircled  by  a 
wreath  of  flowers ; 

Of  fightiirg  elements,  on  all  sides  round 
Environ'  d. — Milton. 
As  in  the  hollow  breast  of  Apennine, 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  encircling  hills, 
A  myrtle  rises,  far  from  human  eye. 
So  flourish'd,  blooming,  and  unseen  by  all, 
The  sweet  Lavinia. — Thomson. 
In  an  extended  or  moral  sense  we  are  said  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  objects  which  are  in  great  numbers,  and  in 
dilfeient  directions  about  us:  thus  a  person  living  in  a 
particular  spot  wliere  he  has  many  friends  may  say  he 
is  surrounded  by  his  frieirds;  so  likewise  a  particular 
person  may  say  that  lie  is  surrounded  by  dangers  and 
difficulties:  but  in  speaking  of  man  in  a  general  sense, 
we  should  rather  say  he  is  encompassed  by  dangers, 
which  e.\presses  in  a  mucli  stronger  manner  our  pecu- 
■  Uarly  exposed  condition. 

CIRCLE,  SPHERE,  ORB,  GLOBE. 
Circle,  in  Latin  circulus,  Greek  kikXo;,  in  all  proba- 
bility comes  from  the  Hebrew  JIO  i*  circle  ;  sphere,  in 
Latin  sphtera,  Greek  a^a'ipa,  from  avdpa  a  line,  signi- 


fies that  which  is  contained  within  a  pre-'^cribed  line- 
orb,  in  Latin  orbis,  from  orbo  to  circumscribe  Willi  a 
circle,  signifies  the  thing  that  is  circumscribed ;  globe, 
in  Latin  globus,  in  all  probability  comes  from  the 
Hebrew  73  a  rolled  heap. 

Rotundity  of  figure  is  the  common  idea  expressed 
by  these  terms;  but  the  circle  is  that  figure  which  is 
represented  on  a  plane  superficies ;  the  others  are 
figures  represented  by  solids.  We  draw  a  circle  by 
means  of  compasses;  the  sphere  is  a  round  body,  con- 
ceived to  be  formed  according  to  tlie  rules  of  geomciry 
by  the  circumvolulimi  of  a  circle  round  about  iis 
diameter;  hence  the  whole  frame  of  the  world  is 
denoiiiinated  a  sphere.  An  orb  is  any  body  which 
describes  a  circle;  hence  the  heavenly  bodies  are 
termed  orbs ; 

1'liousands  of  suns  beyond  each  other  blazo. 
Orbs  roll  o'er  orbs,  and  glow  with  mutual  rays. 

Jenyns. 
A  globe  is  any  solid  body,  the  surface  of  which  is  ic 
every  part  equirnsiant  from   the  centre ;  of  this  di> 
sciiplion  is  the  t'-rrestrial  globe. 

The  term  circle  may  be  applied  in  the  improper  sense 
to  any  round  tignre,  wliicli  is  formed  or  supposed  to  be 
formed  by  circumscribing  a  space;  simple  rotundity 
consiiiuting  a  circle:  in  this  manner  a  circle  may  be 
formed  by  real  objects,  as  persons,  or  by  moral  objects, 
as  pleasures; 

Might  I  from  fortune's  bounteous  hand  receive 
Each  boon,  eacli  blessing  in  her  power  to  give; 
E'en  at  this  mighty  price  1  'd  not  be  bound 
'i'o  tread  the  same  dull  circle  round  and  round. 
The  soul  requires  enjoyments  more  sublime. 
By  space  unbounded,  undeslroy'd  by  time. 

Jenyns. 
To  the  idea  of  circle  is  annexed  that  of  extent  around, 
in  the  signification  of  a  sphere,  as  a  sphere  of  activity, 
whellier  applied  in  the  philosophical  sense  to  natural 
bodies,  or  in  the  moral  sense  to  men; 

Or  if  some  stripes  from  Providence  we  feel. 
He  strikes  with  pity,  and  but  wounds  to  heal ; 
Kindly,  perhaps,  sonielimes  alflicts  us  here, 
'I'o  guide  our  views  to  a  subliiner  sphere. — Jenyns 
Hollowness,  as  well  as  rotundity,  belongs  to  an  orb; 
hence  we  speak  of  the  orb  of  a  wheel.     Of  a  globe 
solidity  is  ihe  peculiar  characteristick  ;  hence  anyball, 
like  the  ball  of  the  earth,  may  be  represented  as  a 
globe ; 

Tims  roaming  with  advent'rous  wing  \heglobe, 
From  scene  to  sciMie  excursive,  I  behold 
In  all  her  workings,  beauteous,  great,  or  new, 
Fair  nature. — Mallet. 


CIRCUIT,  TOUR,  ROUND. 

Circuit,  in  French  circuit,  Latin  circuitus,  participle 
of  circumeo,  signifies  either  the  act  of  going  inuiid,  or 
the  extent  gone;  tour  is  but  a  variation  of  turn,  signi- 
fying a  mere  turn  of  the  body  in  travelling;  round 
marks  the  track  round,  or  the  space  gone  round. 

A  circuit  is  made  for  a  s|iecifick  end  of  a  serious 
kind;  a  tour  is  always  made  for  pleasure;  a  round, 
like  a  circuit,  is  employed  in  matters  of  business;  but 
of  a  more  familiar  and  ordinary  kind.     A  judire  goes 
his  circuit  at  particular  periods  of  time:  gerjileiiien,in 
times  of  peace,  consider  it  as  an  essenlial  part  of  iheir 
education  to  make  what  is  termed  the  grand  tour: 
tradesmen  have  certain  rounds  wliich  they  take  on 
certain  days; 
'T  is  night!  the  season  when  the  happy  take 
Repose,  and  only  wretches  are  awake; 
Now  discontented  ghosts  begin  iheir  rounds, 
Haunt  ruin'd  buildings  and  unwholesome  grounds. 

Otway. 
We  speak  of  making  the  circuit  of  a  place;   of 
taking  a  tour  in  a  given  county;  or  going  a  particular 
round.     A  circuit  is  wide  or  narrow ;  a  tour  and  a 
round  is  great  or  little.     A  circuit  is  prescribed  as  to 
extent:  a  tour  is  optional;  around  is  prescrib-d  or 
otherwise.     Circuit  is  seldom  used  but  in  a  specitick 
sense; 
Tir  unfledg'd  commanders  and  the  martial  train. 
First  make  the  circuit  of  the  sandy  plain.-— Dryden 
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Tour  \i  seldom  employed  but  in  regard  to  travelling  ; 
Goldsmith's  lour  through  Europe  wc  are  told  was 
made  lor  die  most  [larl  on  loot.' — Johnson.  Hound 
may  be  taken  liguralively,  as  when  we  speak  of  going 
one's  round  of  pleasure;  '  Savage  had  projected  u  per- 
petual round  of  iimocent  pleasure  in  VVales,  of  whicli 
lie  suspected  no  interruption  I'loni  pride,  or  ignorance, 
or  brutality.' — Johnson. 

TO  BOUND,  I,IMtT,  CONFINE,  CIKCUM- 
SCRIBE,  KESTKICT. 

Bound  conies  from  the  verb  bind,  signifying  tliat 
which  binds  fast  or  close  to  an  object;  limit,  (Voni  tlie 
Latin  limes  a  landmark,  signifies  to  draw  a  line  which 
is  to  be  the  exteriour  line  or  limit ;  confine  signifies  to 
bring  within  confines  {v.  Border);  circumscribe  has 
the  same  signification  as  given  under  the  head  of  Cir- 
cumscribe; restrict,  in  Latin  reslrictum,  participle  of 
rcstringo,  compounded  of  re  and  stringo,  signifies  to 
keep  fast  back. 

The  first  four  of  these  terms  are  employed  in  the 
proper  sense  of  parting  otf  certain  spaces. 

Bound  applies  to  the  natural  or  political  divisions  of 
the  earth :  countries  are  bounded  by  mountains  and 
seas;  kingdoms  are  often  hounded  by  each  other; 
Spain  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  Portugal,  on  another 
side  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  third  by  the 
Pyrenees.  Limit  ap[)lies  to  any  artilicial  boundary: 
as  landmarks  in  fields  serve  to  show  the  limits  of  one 
man's  ground  from  another;  so  may  walls,  palings, 
hedges,  or  any  other  visiiile  sign,  be  ccinvorled  into  a 
limit,  to  distinguish  one  spot  from  another,  and  in  this 
manner  a  field  is  said  to  be  limited,  because  it  has  limits 
assigned  to  it.  To  confine  is  to  bring  the  limits  close 
together ;  to  part  ofFoiie  space  absolutely  from  another: 
in  this  manner  we  confine  a  garden  by  means  of  walls. 
To  circumscribe  is  literally  to  surround :  in  this  manner 
a  circle  may  circumscribe  a  square  :  there  is  this  differ- 
ence however  between  confine  and  circumscribe,  that 
the  former  denotes  not  only  visible  limits,  but  such  as 
may  also  prevent  egress  and  ingress;  whereas  the 
latter,  which  is  only  a  line,  is  but  a  simple  mark  that 
limits. 

From  the  proper  acceptation  of  tliese  terms  we  may 
easily 'perceive  the  ground  on  which  their  improper 
acceplation  rests :  to  bound  is  an  action  suited  to  the 
nature  of  things  or  to  some  given  rule ;  in  this  manner 
our  views  are  bounded  by  the  objects  which  intercept 
our  sight:  we  io«n(/ our  desires  according  to  principles 
of  propriety.  To  limit,  confine,  and  circumscribe,  all 
convey  the  idea  of  control  which  is  niore  or  less  ex- 
ercised. To  limit,  whether  it  be  said  of  persons i(m?t- 
ing  things,  or  persons  being  limited  by  things,  is  an 
afeirof  discretion  or  necessity;  we  innVi  our  expenses 
because  we  are  limited  by  circumstances.  Confine 
conveys  the  same  idea  to  a  still  stronger  degree :  what 
is  confined  is  not  only  brought  within  a  limit  but  is 
kept  to  that  Zj'mit  which  it  cannot  pass:  in  this  man- 
ner a  person  confines  himself  to  a  diet  which  lie  finds 
absolutely  necessary  for  his  health,  or  he  is  confined  in 
the  size  of  his  house,  in  the  clioice  of  his  situation,  or 
n  other  circumstances  equally  uncontrollable:  hence 
(he  term  confined  expresses  also  the  idea  of  the  lirnits 
being  made  narrow  as  well  as  impassable  or  unchange- 
able. To  circumscribe  is  figuratively  to  draw  a  line 
round;  in  this  manner  we  are  circumscribid  in  our 
pecuniary  circumstances  when  our  sphere  of  action  is 
brought  within  a  line  by  the  want  of  riches.  In  as 
much  as  all  these  terms  convey  the  idea  of  being  acted 
upon  involuntarily,  they  become  allied  to  the  term  re- 
strict, which  simply  expresses  the  exercise  of  control 
on  the  will :  we  use  restriction  when  we  limit  and  con- 
Hne,  but  we  may  restrict  without  limiting  or  confin- 
ing :  to  limit  and  confine  are  the  acts  of  things  upon 
persons,  or  persons  upon  persons  ;  but  restrict  is  only 
the  act  of  persons  upon  persons :  we  are  limited  or 
tonfined  only  to  a  certain  degree,  but  we  may  be  re- 
stricted to  an  indefinite  degree  :  the  limiting  and  con- 
fining depend  often  on  ourselves ;  the  restriction  de- 
pends upon  the  will  of  others:  a  person  limits  himself 
to  so  many  hours'  work  in  a  day  ;  an  author  confines 
himself  to  a  particular  branch  of  a  subject;  a  person 
\i  restricted  by  his  physician  lo  a  certain  porticm  of 
food  in  the  day  :  to  be  confined  to  a  certain  spot  is  irk- 
some to  one  who  has  always  had  his  lib— ty  ;  but  to 
be  restricted  in  all  his  actions  would  be  ii.lolerable. 


Our  greatest  happiness  consists  in  bounding  ourde 
sires  to  our  condition ; 

My  passion  is  too  strong 
In  reason's  narrow  bounds  lo  bt  confiu'd. 

Wandesford. 
It  is  prudent  to  limit  our  exertions,  when  we  find 
them  ;)r"judicial  to  our  health;  'The  operations  of  the 
mind  are  not,  like  those  of  the  hands,  luuilcd  to  one 
individual  object,  but  at  once  extended  lo  a  whole 
species.' — Bartlkt.  It  is  necessary  to  confine  our 
attenlioii  to  one  object  at  a  time;  '  Mechanical  inolious 
or  operations  are  confined  to  a  narrow  circle  of  low  and 
little  things.' — Bartlet.  It  is  unfortunate  to  be  cir- 
cumscribed in  our  means  of  doing  good  ; 

Therefore  must  his  choice  be  circumscrib'd 
Unto  the  voice  and  yielding  of  that  body, 
Whereof  lie  'sliead. — Siiakspkare. 
It  is  painful  to  be  restricted  in  the  enjoyment  of  inno- 
cent pleasure ;  '  It  is   not  necessary  to  teach  men  to 
thirst  after  power ;  but  it  is  very  expedient  that  by 
moral  inslrnclions  they  should  he  taught,  and  by  their 
civil  insfiiiitidiis  they  should  he  compelled,  lo  put  many 
restrictions   U|ion   the  immoderate  exercise  of  it.' — 
Blackstone. 

Bounded  is  opposed  to  unbounded,  limited  to  extend- 
ed, confined  to  expanded,  circumscribed  to  ample,  re- 
stricted  to  unshackled. 


BORDER,    EDGE,    RIM    OR    BRIM,    BRINK, 
MARGIN,  VERGE. 

Border,  in  French  hard  or  Aor(/ure,TeutonickJord, 
is  probably  coiinecled  with  bret,  and  the  English  hourd, 
from  bnjtnn,  in  Greek  Trp/gtii/  to  split ;  edge,  in  Saxon 
ege,  low  German  egge,  high  German  ecke  a  point, 
Latin  acies,  Greek  a/fi?  sharpness,  signifies  a  sharp 
point;  rim,  in  Saxon  rinia,  high  German  rahmend, 
frame,  riemen  a  thong,  Greek  'puiia  a  tract,  from^du  lo 
draw,  signifies  a  line  drawn  round  ;  hrim,  brin':,  are 
but  variations  of  rm ;  margin,  in  Flench  margin, 
Latin  margo,  probably  comes  from  mare  the  sea,  as- it 
is  mostly  connected  with  water  ;  verge,  from  the  Latin 
virga,  signifies  a  rod,  but  is  here  used  in  the  improper 
sense  for  the  extremity  of  an  object. 

Of  these  terms  border  is  the  least  definite  point,  edge 
the  most  so ;  rim  and  brink  are  species  of  edge ;  mar- 
gin and  verge  are  species  of  border.     A  border   is  a 
stripe,  an  edge  is  a  line.     The  border  lies  at  a  certain 
distance  from  the  edge,  the  edge  is  the  exteriour  termi- 
nation of  the  surface  of  any   substance;  '  Methoiight 
the  shilling  that  lay  upon  the  table  reared  itseKf  upon 
its  edge,  and  turning  i.s  face  towards  me  opened  its 
mouth.' — Addison.     Whatever  is  wide  enough  to  ad- 
mit of  any  space  round  its  circumference  may  have  a 
border  ; 
So  the  pure  limpid  stream,  when  with  foul  stains 
Of  rushing  torrents  and  descending  rains. 
Works  itself  clear,  and  as  it  runs  refines, 
Till  by  degrees  the  crystal  mirror  shines, 
Reflects  each  flower  that  on  its  harder  grows. 

Addison. 
Whatever  comes  to  a  narrow  extended  surface  has  an 
edge.  Many  things  may  have  both  a  border  and  an 
edge ;  of  this  description  are  caps,  gowns,  carpets,  and 
the  like  ;  others  have  a  border  but  no  edge,  as  lands  ; 
and  others  liave  an  edge  hut  no  border,  as  a  knife  or  a 
table. 

A  rim  is  the  edge  of  any  vessel  ; 
But  Merion's  spear  o'ertook  him  as  he  flew, 
Deep  in  the  belly's  rim  an  entrance  found 
Where  sharp  the  pang,  and  mortal  is  the  wcand. 

PoPK. 
The  brim  is  the  exteriour  edge  of  a  cup ;  a  brink  is  th(- 
edge  of  any  precipice  or  deep  place ; 
As  I  approach  the  precipice's  JWn/c, 
So  steep,  so  terrible,  appears  the  depth.  ^ 

Lansdowns. 
A  margin  is  the  border  of  a  book  or  a  piece  of  water 
By  the  sea's  margin  on  the  watery  strand 
Thy  monument,  Themistocles,  shall  stand. 

CUMBERLAliD. 

A  verge  is  the  extreme  border  of  a  place; 
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To  the  eartli's  iitmnst  verge  1  will  pursue  him  ; 
Ho  place,  Uiuuijh  e'er  so  lioly,  sliall  pioiect  liini. 

RoWK. 


BOUNDLESS,    UNBOUNDED,    UNLIMITED, 
INFINITE. 

Boundless,  or  without  hounds,  is  applied  to  infinite 
objects  wliicii  admit  oC  no  bounds  lo  be  made  or  con- 
ceived by  us;  unbounded,  or  not  bounded,  is  applied  to 
tliat  which  might  be  bound/ d  ;  unlimited,  or  \mllimit- 
ed,  applies  to  'nat  wliich  niiyht  he  Hunted  ;  infinite,  or 
not  finite,  applies  to  that  whicli  in  its  nature  admits  of 
no  bounds. 

The  ocean  is  a  boundless  object  so  long  as  no  bounds 
to  it  have  been  discovered,  oi  no  bounds  are  set  to  it  in 
our  imagination ; 

And  see  the  country  fardiffiis'd  around 

One  boundless  blush,  one  while  empurpled  shower 

Of  mingled  blossoms. — Tho.mson. 
Desires  are  often  unbounded,  which  ought  always  to 
be  bounded ; 

The  soul  requires  enjoyments  more  subhnie, 

By  space  unbounded,  undestroy'd  by  time. 

Jenyns. 
Power  is  somei\mBs  unlimited  when  it  would  be  better 
limited;  'Gray's  curiosity  was  unlimited,  and  his 
judgement  cultivated.' — Johnson.  Notliing  is  infinite 
but  that  Being  from  whom  all  finite  beinos  proceed; 
'  In  the  wide  fields  of  nature  the  sight  wanders  up  and 
down  without  confinement,  and  is  fed  with  aa  infinite 
variety  of  images.' — Addison. 

BOUNDS,  BOUNDARY. 
Bounds  and  boundary,  from  the  verb  bound  (v.  To 
io!i7?(Z),  signify  the  line  which  sets  a  Aound,  or  marks 
the  e.xlent  to  which  any  spot  of  ground  reaches.     Thi^ 
term  bounds  is  employed  to  designate  the  whole  space 
including  the  outer  line  that  cu)(^»ic>-;  boundary  ctnii- 
prehends  only  this  outer  line.     Bounds  are  miide  for 
a  local  purpose;  boundary  for  a  political  purpose:  tlie 
master  of  a  school  prescribes  llie  bounds  beyond  whicli 
the  scholar  is  not  to  go ; 
So  when  tlie  swelling  Nile  contemns  her  bounds, 
And  with  extended  waste  the  valleys  drowns, 
Al  length  her  ebbing  streams  resign  the  field. 
And  to  the  pregnant  soil  a  tenfold  harvest  yield. 

ClBBER. 

The  parishes  throughout  England  Iiave  their  bounda- 
ries, which  are  distinguished  by  marks;  fields  have 
likewise  their  6oand(ij-?es,  which  are  conmiouly  marked 
out  by  a  hedge  or  a  ditch  ;  '  Alexander  did  not  in  his 
progress  towards  the  East  advance  beyond  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Indus,  which  is  now  the 
Western  boundary  of  the  vast  continent  of  India.' — 
Robertson. 

Bounds  are  temporary  and  changeable ;  boundaries 
permanent  and  fixed ;  whoever  has  the  authority  of 
prescribing  bounds  lor  others,  may  in  like  manner  con- 
tract or  extend  them  at  pleasure  ;  the  boundaries  of 
places  arc  seldom  altered,  but  in  consequence  of  great 
political  changes. 

In  the  figurative  sense  bound  or  bounds  is  even  more 
frequently  used  than  boundary :  we  speak  of  setting 
bounds  or  keeping  within  bounds  ;  but  of  knowing  a 
boundary  :  it  is  necessary  occasionally  to  set  bounds  to 
the  inordinate  appetites  of  the  best  disposed  children  ; 
'There  are  bounds  within  which  our  conctifn  for 
worldly  success  must  be  confined.' — Blair.  Children 
cannot  be  expected  to  know  the  exact  boundary  for  in- 
dulgence ;  '  It  is  the  proper  ambition  of  heroes  in  lite- 
rature to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  by  dis- 
covering and  conquering  new  regions  of  the  intellec- 
tual world." — Johnson. 

LIMIT,  EXTENT. 
Limit  is  a  more  specifick  and  definite  term  than  ex- 
tent ;  by  the  former  we  are  directed  to  the  point  where 
any  thing  ends;  by  the  latter  we  are  led  to  no  particu 
lar  point,  but  to  the  whole  space  included;  the  limits 
are  in  their  nature  something  finite  ;  the  extent  is  either 
finite  or  infinite :  we  therefore  speak  of  that  which 
exceeds  the  limits,  or  comes  w  itliiu  the  limits ;  and  of 
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that  which  comprehends  the  extent,  or  is  according  to 
the  extent :  a  plenipotentiary  or  minister  must  not  <;x- 
ceed  the  limits  of  his  instruction  ;  when  we  tluiik  of 
the  iuuneuse  extent  of  this  globe,  and  that  it  is  among 
the  smallest  of  an  infithte  number  of  woilds,  the  mind 
is  lost  in  admiration  and  ama/.ement:  it  does  not  fall 
within  the  limits  of  a  periodical  wo  k  lo  enter  into 
historical  details;  'Whatsoever  a  man  accoi  nis  his 
treasure  answers  all  his  capacities  of  pitasuic.  It  is 
the  utmost  limit  ol  enjoyment.' — South.  A  complel« 
history  of  any  country  is  a  work  of  great  eilint ;  '  U  is 
observable  that,  either  by  nature  or  habil,  our  faiul 
ties  are  fitted  lo  images  of  a  certain  extent.' — Johnson 

TERM,  LIMIT,  BOUNDARY. 

*  Term,  in  Latin  terminus,  from  the  Greek  rfp^a  an 
end,  is  the  point  that  ends,  and  that  to  which  we  direct 
our  steps :  limit,  from  the  Latin  limes  a  landmark,  i.s 
the  line  which  we  must  not  pass:  boundary,  from  to 
bound,  is  the  obstacle  which  interrupts  our  piogress,  and 
prevents  us  from  passing. 

We  are  either  carried  towards  or  away  from  the 
term;  we  either  keep  within  limits,  or  we  overstep 
them  ;  we  contract  or  extend  a  boundary. 

The  term  and  the  limit  belong  to  the  thing;  by  them 
it  is  ended;  they  include  it  in  the  space  wliich  it  occu- 
pies, or  contain  it  within  its  sphere;  !l)e  boundary  is 
extraneous  of  it.  The  Straits  of  Gibraltar  was  the 
term  of  Keicules'  voyages:  it  was  said  with  more  elo- 
quence than  truth,  that  the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire 
were  those  ot  the  world  :  the  sea,  the  Alps,  and  the  Py- 
renees, are  the  natural  boundaries  of  France.  We 
mostly  reach  the  term  of  our  prosperity  when  we  at- 
tempt to  pass  the  limits  which  Providence  has  assigned 
to  luimaii  efforts  :  human  ambition  often  finds  a  boun- 
dary set  to  its  gratification  by  circumstances  which 
were  the  most  unlooked  for,  and  apparently  the  lease 
adapted  to  bring  about  such  important  results. 

VVe  see  the  term  of  our  evils  only  iu  the  term  of  our 
life; 

No  term  of  time  this  union  shall  divide. — DRYni;v 
Our  desires  have  no  limits;  their  gratification  only 
serves  to  extend  our  prospects  indefinitely;  '  The  wall 
of  Antoninus  was  fi.xed  as  the  limit  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire.'— Gibbon.  Those  only  are  happy  whose  fortune 
is  the  boundary  «{  their  desires;  'Providence  has  fixed 
the  limits  of  human  enjoyment  by  immoveable  boun. 
daries.' — Johnson. 

CONTRACTED,  CONFINED,  NARHOW. 

Contraeted,  from  the  verb  contract,  in  Latin  con 
tractus,  participle  of  contraho  to  draw  or  come  close 
together,  signifies  either  the  state  or  quality  of  being 
shrunk  up,  lessened  in  size,  or  brought  within  a  smaller 
compass;  co/i^ned  marks  the  state  of  being  confined; 
narrow  is  a  variation  of  near,  signifying  the  quality 
of  being  near,  close,  or  not  extended. 

Contraction  arises  from  the  inherent  state  of  the  ob- 
ject; confiiud  is  produced  by  some  external  acent:  u 
limb  is  contracted  from  disease;  it  is  confined  by  a 
chain:  we  speak  morally  of  the  contrac'^d  span  of  a 
man's  life,  and  the  confined  view  wliich  i*  takes  of  a 
subject. 

Contracted  and  confined  respect  the  operation  of 
things;  Barroir,  their  qualities  or  accidents:  whatever 
is  contracted  or  confined  is  more  or  less  narrow  ;  but 
many  things  are  narrow  which  have  never  been  con- 
tracted or  confined ;  what  is  narrow  is  therefore  more 
positively  so  than  either  contracted  or  confined:  a  con 
tracted  mind  has  but  few  objects  on  which  it  dwells  to 
the  exclusion  of  others;  'Notwithstanding  a  narrow, 
contracted  temper  be  that  which  obtains  most  in  the 
world,  we  must  not  therefore  conclude  this  to  be  the 
genuine  characteristick  of  mankind  '— Grovk.  A  con- 
fined education  is  confined  to  few  points  of  knowledge  or 
information ;  '  In  its  present  habitation,  thesoul  is  plainly 
confined  in  its  operations.' — Blair.  '  The  presence  of 
every  created  being  is  confined  to  a  certain  measure  of 
space,  and  consequently  his  observation  Is  stinted  to  a 
certain  number  of  objects.' — Addison.  A  narrow  soul 
is  hemmed  in  by  a  single  selfish  passion  '  Resentments 
are  not  easily  dislodged  from  narrojo  minds.' — Cumber 

LAND. 

*  Vide  Girard ;  "Termes,  limites,  homes." 
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TO  AF.RIDGE,  CURTAIL,  CONTRACT. 

JIhriilrrr,  ill  Fifiich  abri^ffcr,  Latin  al/breviare,  is 
COiiipiniiiileil  ol'  iIm;  iiileiii-ive  syllaljle  uA  and  breriare, 
fniMi  l/reois  short,  sisinifyiiig  to  make  short;  curtail,  in 
French  courte  uliort,  aiid  taiUer  to  cut,  signilies  to  di- 
niiiiirh  in  leiiiith  bv  ciiltiiig;  contract,  in  Latin  ron- 
tracAus,  parliciple  oV  contralto,  is  compounded  of  con 
anil  traho,  sitiiiilViiiS  to  draw  dose  together. 

By  abridirnifr^'m  llie  ligiiralive  as  well  as  the  literal 
sense,  the  "cpiaiity  is  diminished ;  by  curtailing,  tile 
inasnilude  or  iiiiinber  is  rediici'd;  by  contracting,  a 
thing  IS  hionght  within  smaller  compass.  Privileges 
are  abridged,  pleasuies  curtailed,  and  powers  con- 
trarli-d. 

When  the  liberty  of  a  person  is  too  inuch  abridged, 
the  eiijoyiiMiits  of  life  become  curtailed,  as  the  poweis 
of  acljiii:  Jiiid  thinking,  according  to  the  genuine  im- 
1111  Ise  of  till-  mi  ml,  are  thereby  considerably  contracted; 
' 'J'liis  would  very  much  abridge  tUe  lover's  pains  in 
this  way  of  writing  a  letter,  asit  would  enable  him  to 
express  the  most  useful  and  significant  words  with  a 
single  touch  of  the  needle.' — Addison.  'I  remember 
several  ladies  who  were  once  vi  ry  near  seven  feet  high, 
that  at  present  want  some  inciies  of  five:  how  they 
came  to  be  thus  curtailed  I  cainot  learn.' — Addison. 
'  He  that  rises  up  early  and  goes  to  bed  late  only  to  re- 
ceive addresses  is  really  as  mucii  tied  and  abridged  in 
his  freedom  as  he  that  wails  all  thut  time  to  present  one.' 
— SotiTH.  '  God  has  given  no  m.in  a  body  as  strong  as 
his  appetites;  but  has  corrected  the  boundlessness  of 
his  voluptuous  desires,  by  stinliiu  his  strength  and  con- 
tracting his  capacities.'— Soi'Ta 


CONFINEMENT,  IMPRISONMENT,  CAPTIVITY. 

Cimjtnement  sianifies  the  act  of  confining,  or  the  state 
of  being  confined  ;  imprisonment,  compounded  of  m 
anil  pri.inn,  French  prison,  from  pris,  participle  of 
prendre,  lAitin  pnkendo  to  take,  signifies  the  act  or 
state  of  beiii?  taken  or  laid  hold  of;  captivity,  in 
French  captiuHi,  Latin  captivitas  from  cnpio  to  take, 
signifies  likewise  the  state  of  being,  or  being  kept  in 
possession  hv  another. 

Oiiifineme'nt  is  llie  generick,  the  other  two  specifick 
terms.  Confinement  and  imprisonment  both  imply  the 
abridgeineni  of  one's  personal  freedom,  but  the  former 
specifies  no  cause  which  the  latter  does.  We  may  be 
confined  in  a  room  by  ill  health,  or  confined  in  any  place 
by  way  of  punishment;  but  we  are  never  imprisoned 
but  in  some  specifick  place  appointed  for  the  confine- 
ment of  otienders,  and  always  on  some  supposed  of- 
fence. We  are  captives  by  the  rights  of  war,  when  we 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Confinement  does  not  specify  the  degree  or  manner 
as  the  other  terms  do;  it  may  even  extend  to  the  re 
Binctins  of  the  body  of  its  free  movements.  Imprison- 
ment simply  cow^jifs  the  person  within  a  certain  extent 
of  ground,  or  the  walls  of  a  prison  ;  '  Confinement  of 
any  kind  is  dreadful;  let  your  imagination  acquaint 
yoii  with  what  I  have  not  words  to  express,  and  con- 
ceive, if  possible,  the  horroursof  impr7so«;ncn(,  attended 
with  reproach  and  innoniiny.'— Johnson.  Captivity 
leaves  a  person  at  liberty  to  range  wiUiin  a  whole 
country  or  district; 

There  in  captivity  he  lets  them  dwell 
The  t-pace  of  seventy  years ;  then  brings  them  back, 
Remenib'rinu  mercy. — Milton. 
For  life,  being  weary  of  these  worldly  bars, 
Never  lacks  power  to  dismiss  itself; 
In  that  each  bondman,  in  his  own  hand,  bears 
The  power  to  cancel  his  captivity: 
But  I  do  think  it  cowardly  and  vile. — Shakspkare. 
Confinement  is  so  geneial  a  term,  as  to  be  applied  to 
animals  and  even  to  inanimaie  objects;  imprisonment 
and  captivity  are  applied  in  the  proper  sense  to  persons 
only,  but  lliey  admit  of  a  figurative  application.     Poor 
stray  anima's,  who  are  found  trespassing  on  unlawful 
ground,  are  doomed  to  a  wretched   confinement,  ren- 
dered still  more  hard  and  intolerable  by  the  want  of 
food;  the  confinement  of  plants  within  too  narrow  a 
space  will  stop  tlieir  growth  for  want  of  air ; 

But  now  mv  sorrows,  long  with  pain  supprest. 
Burst  their 'con/ineme7jt  with  impetuous  sway. 

YOUNO. 


There  is  many  a  poor  captive  in  a  cage  who,  like 
Sterne's  starling,  would  say,  if  it  could,  "  I  want  to  get 
out." 

FINITE,  LIMITED. 

Finite,  from  finis  an  end,  is  the  natural  property  of 
things  ;  and  limited,  from  limes  a  boundary,  is  the  arti- 
ficial property  :  the  former  is  opjwsitfc  only  to  the  infi- 
nite ;  but  the  latter,  which  lies  within  llie  finite,  is  op- 
posed lo  the  unlimited  or  tlie  infinite.  This  world  is 
finite,  and  space  infinite  ;  '  Metliinks  this  single  consi- 
deration of  the  progress  of  a  finite  spirit  to  perfection 
will  be  sufficient  to  extinguish  all  envy  in  inferiour  na- 
tures, and  all  contempt  in  su|  eriour.' — Addison.  The 
power  of  a  prince  is  sometimes  iiwi/ted;  'Those  com- 
plaints which  we  are  apt  to  make  of  our  limited  capa- 
city and  narrow  view,  are  just  as  unreasonable  as  the 
childish  complaints  of  our  not  being  formed  with  a  nii- 
croscopick  eye.' — Blair.  It  is  not  in  our  power  lo  ex- 
tend the  bounds  of  the  finite,  but  the  limited  is  mostly 
under  our  control.  We  are  finite  beings,  and  our  ca- 
pacities are  variously  limited  either  by  nature  or  cir- 
cumstances. 

TO  RESERVE,  RETAIN. 

Reserve,  from  the  Latin  servo  to  keep,  signilies  tc 
keep  back  ;  and  retain,  from  tcneo  to  hold,  signilies  tc 
hold  back;  they  in  some  measure,  thereiore,  have  the 
same  distinction  as  hold  and  keep,  meiitioued  in  a  for- 
mer article. 

To  reserve  \s  an  act  of  more  specifick  design  ;  we  re- 
serve that  which  is  the  particular  object  of  our  choice: 
to  retain  is  a  simple  exertion  of  our  power;  we  retain 
that  which  is  once  conie  into  our  possession.  To  re- 
serve is  employed  only  for  that  which  is  allowable  ;  we 
reserve  a  thing,  that  is,  keep  it  back  with  care  for  some 
future  purpose;  'Augustus  caused  most  of  the  prophetick 
books  to  be  burnt,  as  spurious,  reserving  only  those 
which  bore  the  name  of  some  of  tlie  sybils  for  their 
authors.' — Prideaix.  To  retain  is  often  an  nnl:iwful 
act,  as  when  a  debtor  retains  in  his  hands  tlie  money 
which  he  has  borrowed  ;  sometimes  it  is  simply  an  un 
reasonable  act ;  '  They  who  have  restored  painting  in 
Germany,  not  having  seen  any  of  those  fair  relicks  of 
aniiipiity,  have  retained  much  of  that  barbarous  me 
tliod.' — Drydkn. 

Reserve,  whether  in  the  proper  or  improper  applica- 
tion, is  employed  only  as  the  act  of  a  conscious  acent ; 
retain  is  often  the  act  of  an  unconscious  agent ;  we  re 
serve  what  we  have  to  say  on  a  subject  until  a  more 
suitable  opportunily  offers;  'Conceal  your  esteem  and 
love  in  your  own  breast,  and  reserve  your  kind  looks 
and  lansuai-'e  for  pi i vale  hours.' — Swift.  The  mind 
retains  the  impressions  of  external  objects,  by  its  pecu- 
liar faculty,  the  memory  ;  certain subslaiicis  are  said  to 
retain  the  colour  with  which  they  have  been  dyi  d ; 
'  Whatever  ideas  the  mind  can  receive  and  conteni|ilate 
without  the  help  of  the  body,  it  is  reasonable  to  con 
elude  it  can  retain  without  the  help  of  the  body  loo  " — 
Locke.  'The  beautiesof  Homer  are  difficult  to  be  lost, 
and  those  of  Virgil  to  be  retained.' — Johnson. 

RESERVE,  RESERVATION. 

Reserve  and  reservation,  fmm  servo  to  keep,  both 
signify  a  keeping  back,  but  dilier  as  to  the  object  nnd 
the  circumstance  of  the  action.  Reserve  is  applied  in 
a  good  sense  to  any  thing  natural  or  moral  which  h 
kept  bark  to  be  eni ployed  for  a  better  purpose  on  a 
future  occasion  :  reservation  is  an  artful  keeping  hac'c 
for  selfish  purposes  :  there  is  a  prudent  reserve  \\hi(-h 
evei-y  man  ought  to  maintain  in  his  discourse  with  a 
stranger;  ecpiivocalors  deal  altoeether  in  memal  re- 
servation ;  '  There  is  no  maxim  in  politicks  nioie  indis- 
putable than  that  a  nation  should  have  many  honours 
in  reserve  for  those  who  do  national  services'— Addi- 
son. 'There  be  three  degrees  of  this  hiding  and 
veiling  of  a  man's  self:  first  reservation  and  secrecy  ; 
second  dissimulation  in  the  negative;  and  the  third 
simulation.' — Bacon. 

TO  KEEP,  PRESERVE,  SAVE. 

To  keep  has  the  same  orisinal  meaning  here  as  ex 

plained  under  the  article  To  hold,  keep ;  to  pttterve, 
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compoiinilpii  (tf  pre  and  the  Latic  sfruo  to  /,-r^p,  sig- 
nifies to  keep  away  from  all  mischief;  sooesignilies  lo 
keep  safe. 

'I'tie  idea  of  liavins  in  one's  possession  is  coirimon  to 
all  these  terms:  which  is,  however,  the  simple  meaning 
of  keef:  to  preserve  is  lo  keep  with  care  and  free  from 
all  injury ;  to  savtt  is  to  ke,p  laid  up  in  a  safe  place, 
and  free  iVoin  destruction.  'I'hings  are  kept  at  all 
times,  and  under  all  circumstances ;  they  are  preserved 
in  circumstances  of  peculiar  difficulty  and  danger; 
they  are  saveil  in  the  moment  in  which  they  are  threat- 
ened with  destruction;  things  are  kept  at  pleasure; 
'We  are  resolved  to  keep  an  established  church,  an 
established  monarchy,  an  established  aristocracy,  and 
an  established  demuflracy,  each  in  the  degree  it  exists 
and  no  greater.' — Burke.  Things  are  preserved  by  an 
e.vertion  of  power;  'A  war  to  preserve  national  inde- 
pendence, property,  and  liberty,  from  Certain  universal 
havock,  is  a  war  just  and  necessary' — Bdrkk. 
Things  are  saved  by  the  use  of  extraordinary  means  ; 
'If  any  thing  defensive  can  possibly  save  us  from  the 
disasters  of  a  regicide  peace,  Mr.  Pitt  is  the  man  to 
save  us.' — Birke.  The  shepherd  keeps  his  flock  by 
sim[ily  watching  over  them;  children  are  sometimes 
wonderfully  preserved  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
dangers;  Ihings  are  frequently  sflucd  in  the  midst  of 
fire,  by  the  exertions  of  those  present. 

KEEPING,  CUSTODY. 

Keeping  is  as  before  the  most  general  term ;  custody. 
In  Latin  Lustudiii  and  custos,  comes  in  all  probability 
from  ciira  care,  because  care  is  particularly  required  in 
kee/iiii!r.  The  keeping  amounts  to  little  more  than 
having  purposely  in  one's  possession  ;  but  castudy  is  a 
particular  kind  of  keeping,  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing an  escape :  inanimate  objects  may  be  in  one's 
keeping;  but  prisoners  or  that  which  is  in  danger  of 
getting  away,  is  placed  in  custody  :  a  person  hasin  his 
keeping  \Us\  which  he  values  as  the  property  of  an 
absent  friend;  'Life  and  all  its  enjoyments  would  be 
scarce  worth  the  keeping,  if  we  were  under  a  per 
petual  dread  of  losing  them.' — Spectator.  The  offi- 
cers of  justice  get  ir.to  their  c«sto(/y  those  who  have 
offended  against  the  laws,  or  such  property  as  has  been 
stolen;  '  Prior  was  suffered  to  live  in  his  own  liouse 
under  the  custody  of  a  messenger,  until  he  was  ex- 
amined before  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council.' — 
Johnson. 


TO  SAVE,  SPARE,  PRESERVE,  PROTECT. 
To  save  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  precedinff  article  ; 
spare,  in  German  .-paren,  comes  from  the  Latin  pareo, 
and  the  Hebrew  p'1£3  to  free  ;  to  preserve  signifies  the 
same  as  in  the  preceding  article  ;  and  protect,  the  same 
as  under  the  article  To  defend,  protect. 

The  idea  of  keeping  free  from  evil  is  common  to  all 
tliese  terms,  and  the  peculiar  signification  of  the  term 
aave  ;  they  differ  either  in  Ihe  nature  of  the  evil  kept 
oft',  or  the  circumstances  of  the  aiient:  we  may  he 
saved  from  every  kind  of  evil  :  but  we  are  spared  only 
from  those  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  another  to 
inflict :  we  may  be  saved  from  fallins,  or  saved  from 
an  illness  ;  a  criminal  is  spared  from  the  punishment, 
or  we  may  be  spared  by  Divine  Providence  in  the 
midst  of  some  calamity:  we  may  be  saved  and  spared 
from  any  evils,  large  or  small ;  we  arc  preserved  and 
protected  mostly  from  evils  of  magnitude  ;  we  may  be 
saved  either  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  or 
the  falal  vicissitudes  of  life,  or  from  destruction  here 
and  hereafter ; 

A  wondrous  ark 
To  save  himself  and  household  from  amiiist 
A  world  devote  to  universal  wreck. — Milton. 
We  may  be  spared  the  pain  of  a  disagreeable  meeting. 
Or  we  may  be  spared  our  lives  ; 

Let  CcEsar  spread  his  conquests  far. 
Less  pleased  to  triumph  than  to  spare. — Johnson. 
We  are  preserved  from  ruin,  or  protected  from  op- 
}>ression;  '  Cortes  was  extremely  solicitous  to  preserve 
the  city  of  Mexico  as  tnucli  as  possible  from  being  de- 
stroyed.'— Robertson. 

How  poor  a  thing  is  man,  whom  death  itself 
Cannot^rotect  from  injuries. — Randolph. 


To  save  aitdsparc  apply  to  evils  that  are  actual  ami 
tcMiporary  ;  preserve  and  protect  to  those  wliich  are 
possible  or  permanent :  we  may  be  saved  from  drown- 
ing, or  we  may  save  a  thing  instead  of  throwing  it 
away ; 

Attilius  sacrific'd  himself  to  save 
That  faith  wiiich  to  bis  barb'rous  foes  he  gave. 
Denham. 

A  person  may  be  spared  from  the  sentence  of  the  law, 

or  spared  a  pain  ; 

Spare  my  sight  the  pain 
Of  seeing  what  a  world  of  tears  it  costs  you. 

Drydek 
We  preserve  with  care  that  which  is  liable   to  injury, 
or  protect  ourselves  anainst  the  attacks  of  robbers. 

To  save  may  be  the  effect  of  accident  or  design  ;  to 
spare  is  always  the  effect  of  some  design  or  connexion; 
to  preserve  and  protect  are  the  effect  of  a  special  ex- 
ertion of  power;  the  latter  in  a  still  higher  degrte  than 
the  former :  we  may  be  preserved,  by  ordinary  means, 
from  the  evils  of  human  life  ;  but  we  nre  protected  by 
the  government,  or  by  Divine  Providence,  fnnn  the 
active  assaults  of  those  who  aim  at  doing  us  mischief. 

TO  DEFEND,  PROTECT,  VINDICATE. 

To  defend,  which  signifies  literally  to  keep  oft'  any 
evil  {v.  To  guard),  is  closely  allied  to  protect,  which 
comes  from  the  Latin  protect inu,  participle  of  protego, 
compounded  of  pro  and  tcgo,  signifies  to  put  any  thing 
before  a  person  as  a  covering,  and  also  to  vindicate, 
which  comes  from  the  Latin  vindico  and  the  Greek 
iviiKtm  to  avenge  by  bringing  an  offender  lo  justice. 

Defend  is  a  general  term  ;  it  defines  nothitig  with 
regard  to  the  degree  and  manner  of  the  action  :  protect 
is  a  particular  and  positive  term,  expressing  an  action  of 
some  consineralile  importance.  Persons  may  defend 
others  without  distinction  of  rank  or  station  :  none  but 
superiours  pro^ccf  their  inferioins.  Defence  is  an  occa- 
sional action  ;  protection  is  a  peinianent  action.  A 
person  may  be  defended  in  any  particular  case  of  actual 
danger  or  difficulty ;  he  is  protected  from  what  may 
happen  as  well  as  what  does  happen.  Dcfnirs 
respects  the  evil  that  threatens ;  '  A  master  may  justify 
an  assault  in  defence  of  his  servant,  and  a  servant  iii 
defence  of  his  master.' — Blackstone.  Protection. 
involves  the  supply  of  necessities  and  the  afl^ording  of 
comforts;  'They  who  protected  the  weakness  of  our 
infancy  are  entitled  to  our  protectioniu  their  old  jce.' — 
Blackstone. 

Defence  requires  some  active  exertion  either  of  body 
or  mind  ;  protection  may  consist  only  of  the  extensiriii 
of  power  in  behalf  of  any  particular.  A  defence  is 
successful  or  unsuccessful  ;  a  protection  weak  or  strong. 
A  soldier  defends  his  country  ;  a  counsellor  defends  his 
client :  '  Savage  (on  his  trial  for  the  murder  of  Sinclair) 
did  not  deny  the  fact,  but  endeavoured  to  justify  it  by 
the  necessity  of  self  defence,  and  tlie  hazard  of  his  own 
life  if  he  had  lost  tlieopportuiiity  of  giving  the  thrust ' 
Johnson.    A  prince  protects  his  subjects  ; 

First  give  thy  faith  and  plight,  a  prince's  word, 

Of  sure  protection  by  thy  [lower  and  sword  ; 

For  I  must  speak  what  wfsdom  wotfld  conceal, 

And  truth  invidious  to  the  great  reveal. — Pope. 
Henry  the  Eighth  styled  himself  defender  of  the  faith 
(that  IS  of  the  Romish  faith)  at  the  time  that  he  was 
subverting  the  whole  religious  system  of  theCatholicks : 
Oliver  Cromwell  styled  himself  pro/crtor  at  the  time 
that  he  was  overturning  the  goverimient. 

In  a  figurative  and  extended  sense,  things  may  either 
defend  or  protect  with   a  similar  distinction  :  a  coa^ 
defends  us  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather ; 
How  shall  the  vine  with  tender  leaves  (/f/e«f/ 
Her  teeming  clusters  when  the  rains  descend  ? 
Drvden. 
Houses  are  a  protection  not  only  against  the  changes  of 
the  seasons,  but  also  against  the  violence  of  men ; 
Some  to  the  holly  hedge 
Nestling  repair,  and  to  the  thicket  some : 
Some  to  the  rude  protection  of  the  thorn 
Commit  their  feeble  offspring.— Thomson. 

To  vindicateis  a  species  of  defence  only  in  the  moral 
sense  of  the  word.  Acts  of  importance  are  defended ; 
tho=e   of  trifling  import    are   commonly  vindicated 
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Cicero  iefended  Milo  against  the  cliarge  of  murder,  in 
whicli  lie  was  iiii|ili(  iili'ii  l>y  the  death  of  Clodius;  a 
child  or  a  servant  vindicates  himselC  when  any  blame 
is  attached  lo  him.  Drfence  is  employed  either  in 
matters  ol'opinion  or  conduct;  vindicate  n\\\y\n  matters 
of  conduct.  No  absurditii-s  are  too  great  to  want  occa- 
sional defenders  among  the  various  advocates  to  free 
inquiry  ;  '  While  we  can  easily  defend  our  character, 
we  are  no  more  disturbed  at  an  accusation,  than  we  are 
alarmed  by  an  eiirmy  whom  we  are  sure  to  conquer.' — 
Johnson.  Uu  \\\m  vindicates  the  conduct  of  another 
should  be  fully  satisfied  of  the  innocence  of  the  person 
whom  he  r/;/fH(/i,  '  In  tljis  poem  (the  Epistle  to  Dr. 
Arhuthnot),  Pope  seems  to  reckon  with  the  publick. 
He  vindicates  himself  from  censures,  and  with  dignity 
rather  than  arrogance,  enforces  his  claims  to  kindness 
and  respsct.' — Pope. 

DEFEND.\NT,  DEFENDER. 

The  defendant  defends  himself  {v.  To  defend ;)  the 
defender  defends  another.  We  are  defendants  when 
any  charge  is  brought  against  us  which  we  wish  to 
refute  ;  '  Of  what  con.sequence  could  it  be  to  the  cause 
whether  the  counsellor  did  or  did  not  know  the  de- 
fendnnlV — Smollet.  We  are  defenders  when  we 
undertake  to  rebut  or  refule  the  charge  brought  against 
another ;  '  The  abbot  of  Paisley  was  a  warm  partizan 
of  France,  arrd  a  zealous  defender  of  the  established 
religion.' — Robertson. 

DEFENDER,  ADVOCATE,  PLEADER. 
A  defender  e.xerts  himself  in  favour  of  one  that 
wants  support:  an  advocate,  in  Latin  advocatus,  from 
adcoco  to  call  to  one's  aid,  signitied  originally  one  who 
was  called  into  court  to  speak  in  behalf  of  his  friend, 
and  who  if  he  pleaded  his  cause  was  styled  paironus  ; 
'  Uui  defendit  allerum  in  judicio,  ant  putronus  dicilur, 
si  orator  est;  aut  adi-ocains  si  aut  jus  suggerit,  aut 
piffisentiani  suam  commodat  aniico.' — Asconius  in 
Cic.  A  pleader,  from  plea  or  excuse,  signities  one  who 
brings  forward  pleas  in  favour  of  him  that  is  accused. 
These  terms  are  now  employed  more  in  a  general  than 
a  technical  sense,  whicli  brings  them  into  still  closer 
alliance  with  each  other.  A  defender  attempts  to  keep 
off  the  threatened  injury  by  rebutting  the  attack  of 
another :  an  advocate  states  that  which  is  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  person  or  thing  advocated:  a  pleader  throws 
in  pleas  and  extenuations:  he  blends  entreaty  with 
argument.  Oppressed  or  accused  persons  and  disputed 
opinions  require  defenders ;  ^  But  the  time  was  now 
come  when  Warburton  was  to  change  his  opinion,  and 
Pope  was  to  find  a  defender  in  him  who  had  contributed 
so  much  to  the  ex:>ltation  of  his  rival.' — Johnson.  Thai 
which  falls  in  with  the  humours  of  men  will  always 
have  advocates ;  '  It  is  said  that  some  endeavours  were 
used  to  incense  the  queen  against  Savage,  but  he 
found  advocates  to  obviate  at  least  part  of  their  etfect.' 
— Johnson.  The  unfortunate  and  the  guilty  require 
pleaders ; 

Next  call  the  pleader  from  his  learned  strife, 
To  the  calm  blessings  of  a  learned  life. 

HORNECK. 

St.  Paul  was  a  bold  defender  of  the  faith  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus.  Epicurus  has  been  charged  with  being 
the  adriicate  for  pleasure  in  its  gross  and  sensual  sense, 
whence  the  advocates  for  sensual  inrtulgences  have 
been  termed  Epicureans.  Vetruvia  and  Volumnia,  the 
wife  and  mother  of  Coriolanus,  were  pleaders  in  be- 
half of  the  Roman  republick,  too  powerful  for  him  to 
he  able  to  refuse  their  request. 


DEFENSIBLE,  DEFENSIVE. 

Defensible  is  employed  for  the  thing  that  is  defended : 
defensive  for  the  thing  tliat  defends.  An  opinion  or  a 
hue  of  conduct  is  defensible;  a  weapon  or  a  military 
operation  is  defensive.  The  defensible  is  opposed  to 
the  indVfensible ;  and  the  defen.sive  to  the  offensive. 

It  is  the  height  of  folly  to  attempt  to  defend  that 
which  is  indefensible ;  'Impressing  is  on\y  defensible 
from  publick  necessity,  to  which  all  private  considera- 
tions must  give  way.' — Blaukstone.  It  is  sometimes 
prudent  to  act  on  the  defensive,  when  we  are  not  in  a 
condition  to  commence  the  offensive ;  '  A  king  circum- 


stanced as  the  present  king  (of  France)  has  no  generouB 
inletest  that  can  excite  him  to  action.  At  best  his  ton 
duct  will  be  passive  and  defensive.' — Burke. 


TO  GUARD,  DEFEND,  WATCH. 

Guard  is  but  a  variation  of  ward  and  guarantee, 
&c.,  which  comes  from  the  Teutonick  wahren  to  look 
to  ;  watch  and  wake,  through  the  medium  of  the 
northern  languages,  are  derived  from  the  Latin  vigil 
watchful,  vigeo  to  llourish,  and  the  Greek  aydWia  to 
exult  or  be  in  spirits. 

Guard  seems  to  include  in  it  the  idea  of  both  defend 
and  watch,  inasmuch  as  one  aims  to  keep  oti'  danger, 
by  personal  elforts;  guard  comprehends  the  significa- 
tion of  defend,  inasmuch  as  one  employs  one's  powers 
to  keep  otr  the  danger.  Guard  comprehends  the  idea 
of  watch,  inasmuch  as  one  employs  one's  eyes  to  delect 
the  danger ;  one  defends  and  watches,  therefore,  when 
one  guards ;  but  one  does  not  always  guard  when  one 
defends  or  watches. 

To  defend  is  employed  in  a  case  of  actual  attack ; 
to  guard  is  to  defend  by  preventing  the  attack:  the 
soldier  guards  the  palace  of  the  king  in  time  of  peace ; 
Fix'd  on  defence,  the  Trojans  are  not  slow 
To  guard  their  shore  from  an  expected  foe. 

Drydkn. 
He  defends  the  power  and  kingdom  of  his  prince  in 
time  of  v\ar,  or  the  person  of  the  king  in  the  tield  of 
battle ; 

Forthwith  on  all  sides  to  his  aid  was  run. 
By  angels  many  and  strong,  who  interpos'd 
Defence. — Milton. 
One  guards  in  cases  where  resistance  is  requisite,  and 
attack  is  threatened ;  one  watches  in  cases  where  an 
unresisiing  enemy  is  apprehended:  soldiers  or  armed 
men  are  employed  to  guard  those  who  are  in  custody; 
children  are  set  to  watch  the  corn  which  is  threatened 
by  the  birds  ;  hence  it  is  that  those  are  termed  ^uarrf* 
who  surround  the  person  of  the  monarch,  and  those 
are  termed  watchmen  who  are  employed  by  night,  to 
watch  for  thieves  and  give  the  alarm,  rather  than  make 
any  attack. 

in  the  improper  application  they  have  a  similar 
sense:  modesty  guards  female  honour;  it  enables  her 
to  present  a  bold  front  to  the  daring  violator ;  '  Modesty 
is  not  only  an  ornament,  but  also  a  guard  to  virtue.' — 
AnuisoN.  Clothing  defends  against  tbe  inclemeDcy 
ot'  the  weather ; 

And  here  th'  access  a  gloomy  grove  defends. 
And  here  th'  unnavigable  lake  extends. — Drydkm 
Thatching  is  frequently  employed  not  merely  to  prevent 
an  external  evil,  but  also  tor  the  attainment  of  some 
object  of  desire ;  thus  a  person  watches  an  opportunity 
to  escape,  or  watches  the  countenance  of  another ; 
But  see  the  well-plum'd  hearse  comes  nodding  on 
Stately  and  slow,  and  properly  attended 
By  the  whole  sable  tribe,  that  painful  watch 
The  sick  man's  door,  and  live  upon  the  dead. 

Blair. 
The  love  of  his  subjects  is  the  king's  greatest  safe 
guard;  walls  are  no  defence  against  an  enraged  multi- 
tude ;  it  is  necessary  for  every  man  to  set  a  watch  upon 
his  lips,  lest  he  suffer  that  to  escape  from  him  of  whicli 
he  may  afterward  repent. 


GUARD,  SENTINEL. 
These  terms  are  employed  to  designate  those  who 
are  employed  for  the  piotection  of  either  persons  or 
things ;  but  the  sentinel,  in  French  sentinelle,  is  pro- 
perly a  species  of  guard,  namely,  a  military  ^uar^f  in 
the  time  of  a  campaign  :  any  one  may  be  set  as  guard 
over  property,  who  is  empowered  to  keep  off  every 
intruder  by  force ;  but  tlie  sentinel  acts  in  the  army  as 
the  watch  in  the  police,  rather  to  observe  the  motions 
of  the  enemy,  than  to  repel  any  force ; 

Fast  as  he  could,  he  sighing  quits  the  walls, 
And  thus  descending  on  the  guards  be  calls. 

Pope. 
'  One  of  the  sentinels  who  stood  on  the  stage  to  pre 
vent  disorder,  burst  into  tears.' — Steelk.      In  the 
moral  acceptation  of  tlie  terms,  the  guard  acts  iu 
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ordinary  cases,  where  there  is  no  immediate  danger, 
Out  the  sentinel  vvliere  one  is  surroundi;d  with  danger; 
Conscience  is  the  sentinel  of  virtue.' — Johnson. 


GUARD,  GUARDIAN. 

These  words  are  derived  from  the  verb  to  guard 
(»,'.  7'«  guard);  but  they  have  acquired  ;i  dislhict 
office. 

Guard  is  used  either  in  the  literal  or  figurative  sense ; 
guardian  only  in  tlie  iiriprojier  sense,  (iuard  is  ap- 
plied eillier  to  persons  or  things;  guardian  only  to 
persons.  In  application  to  persons,  the  guard  is  teni- 
poiary;  the  guardian  is  fixed  and  permanent;  tlie 
vuard  on\\ iruards  a{;ahist  >'\ti:rnal evils;  the  o-«i;j-(/ia?i, 
takes  upon  hiin  the  oliki'  of  parent,  counsellor,  and 
director:  when  a  house  is  in  danger  of  being  attacked, 
a  person  may  sit  up  as  'A  guard;  when  the  parent  is 
dead,  the  guardiau  supplies  liis  place :  we  expect  from 
a  guard  nothing  but  liuman  assistance  ;  but  from  our 
guardian  angel  we  may  expect  supernatural  assist- 
ance ; 

Him  Hermes  to  Acliilles  shall  convey, 
Guard  of  his  life,  and  partner  of  his  way. 

Pope. 
Ye  guides  and  guardians  o(  our  Argive  race! 
Come  all !  let  gen'rous  rage  your  arms  employ, 
And  save  Pairoclus  from  tlie  dogs  of  Troy. 

Pope. 
In  an  extended  application  they  preserve  a  similar 
distinction;  'He  must  he  trusted  to  his  own  conduct, 
since  there  cannot  always  be  a  guard  upon  him,  ex- 
cept what  you  put  into  his  own  mind  by  good  prin- 
ciples.'— Locke.  '  it  then  becomes  the  common  con- 
cern of  all  that  have  truth  at  heart,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  those  who  are  the  appointed  guardians  of  the 
Christian  faith,  to  be  upon  the  watch  against  seducers.' 
-  Waterland. 

TO  GUARD  AGAINST,  TAKE  HEED. 

Both  these  terms  simply  express  care  on  the  part  of 
the  agent ;  but  the  former  is  used  with  regard  to  ex- 
ternal or  internal  evils,  the  latter  only  with  regard  to 
internal  or  mental  evils:  in  an  enemy's  country  it  is 
essential  to  be  particularly  on  one's  guard,  for  fear  of 
a  surprise;  in  difficult  matters,  wliere  we  are  liable  to 
err,  it  is  of  importance  to  take  heed  lest  we  run  from 
one  extreme  to  another  ^  young  men,  on  their  entrance 
into  life,  cannot  be  loo  much  on  their  ^uarrf  against 
associating  with  those  who  would  lead  them  into  ex- 
pensive pleasures;  'One  would  take  more  than  ordi- 
nary care  to  guard  one's  self  against  this  particular  im- 
perfection (changeableness),  because  it  is  that  which 
our  nature  very  strongly  inclines  iis  to.' — Addison. 
In  slippery  paths,  whether  physically  or  morally  under- 
stood, it  is  necessary  to  lake  heed  how  we  go ;  '  Take 
heed  of  that  dreadful  tribunal  where  it  will  not  be 
enough  to  say  that  I  thought  this  or  I  lieaid  that.' — 
South. 

TO  APOLOGIZE,  DEFEND,  JUSTIFY,  EXCUL- 
PATE, EXCUSE,  PLEAD. 

J]pologize,  from  the  French  apnlogie,  Greek  dwo- 
Xoyi'a,  and  aTroXoyeonat,  compounded  of  otto  from  or 
away,  and  Aiyw  lo  speak,  sisnilies  to  do  away  by 
Bpeaking ;  defend,  in  French  difevdrc,  Latin  defendn, 
compounded  of  dc  andfendo,  signirtes  to  keep  or  ward 
ofi";  justify,  in  French  justifier,  Latin  justijieo,  com- 
pounded of  Justus  and  facia,  sicniifies  to  make  or  set 
right,  that  is,  to  set  one's  self  right  with  otliers ;  excul- 
pate, in  Latin  fic«//)a<HS,  participle  of  ezculpu,  cojii- 
poiinded  of  ex  and  culpa,  signifies  to  get  out  of  a  fault ; 
excuse,  in  French  excuser,  Latin  cxcuso,  compounded 
of  ex  and  causa,  signifies  to  get  out  of  any  cause  or 
affair ;  plead,  in  French  plaider,  may  either  come  from 
placitum  or  placendum,  or  be  contracted  from  appel- 
latum. 

There  is  always  some  imperfection  supposed  or  real 
which  gives  rise  to  an  apology;*  with  regard  to  per- 

•  According  to  the  vulgar  acceptation  of  the  term, 
this  imperfection  is  always  presumed  lo  be  real  in  the 
thing  for  which  we  apologize ;  but  the  bisliop  of  Lan- 
daflf  did  not  use  the  term  in  tliis  sense  when  he  wrote  his 


sons  it  presupposes  a  consciousness  of  impropriety,  if 
not  of  guilt ;  'we  apologize  far  an  errour  by  acknow- 
ledging ourselves  guilty  of  it :  a  defence  presupposes  a 
consciousness  of  innocence  more  or  less ;  we  defend 
ourselves  against  a  charge  by  proving  its  fallacy:  a 
jjtstifictttion  is  founded  on  the  conviction  not  only  of 
entire  imiocence,  but  of  strict  propriety;  we  justify 
our  conduct  against  any  imputation  by  proving  that  it 
was  blameless:  c3:cHZ;)a«ioH  rests  on  the  conviction  of 
innocence  with  regaid  to  the  tact;  v/e  exculpate  our 
selves  from  all  blame  by  proving  that  we  took  no  part 
in  the  transaction :  excuse  and  plea  are  not  grounded  on 
any  idea  of  innocence ;  they  are  rather  appeals  ti.r 
I'avour  resting  on  some  collateral  circumstance  which 
serves  to  extenuate;  a  plea  is  frequently  an  idle  or 
unfounded  excuse,  a  frivolous  attempt  to  lessen  dis- 
pleasure ;  we  ej:cu.se  ourselves  for  a  neglect  by  alleging 
indisposition  ;  we  plead  for  forgiveness  by  solicitation 
and  entreaty. 

An  apoliigy  mostly  respects  the  conduct  of  individu- 
als with  regard  to  each  other  as  equals:  it  is  a  voluntary 
act  springing  out  of  a  regard  lo  decorum,  or  the  good 
opinion  of  others.  To  avoid  misunderstandings  it  is 
necessary  to  apologize  for  any  omission  that  wears  the 
appearance  of  neglect.  A  defence  respects  matters  of 
higher  importance  ;  the  violation  of  laws  or  publick 
morals  ;  judicial  questions  decided  in  a  court,  or  mat- 
ters of  opinion  which  are  olfered  to  the  decision  of  the 
publick  :  no  one  defends  himself,  but  he  whose  conduct 
or  opinions  are  called  in  questirm.  A  justification  is 
applicable  to  all  moral  cases  in  common  life,  whether 
of  a  serious  nature  or  otherwise:  it  is  the  act  of  indivi- 
duals towards  each  other  according  to  their  difierent 
stations  :  no  one  can  demand  a  justification  from  an- 
other without  a  sufficient  authority,  and  no  one  will  at- 
tempt lojustily  himself  to  another  whose  authority  he 
does  not  ackiniwledge:  mew  justify  themselves  either 
on  principles  of  honour,  or  from  the  less  creditable  mo 
tive  of  concealing  their  imperfections  from  the  obser- 
vation and  censure  of  others.  An  exculpation  is  the  act 
of  an  inferiour,  it  respects  the  violations  of  duty  to- 
waids  a  superiour;  it  is  dictated  by  necessity,  and  sel- 
dom the  offspring  of  any  higher  motive  than  the  desire 
to  screen  one's  self  from  punishment:  exculpation  re- 
gards ofTences  only  of  commission  ;  excuse  is  employed 
for  those  of  omission  as  well  as  commission  :  we  excuse 
ourselves  oftener  for  what  we  have  not  done,  than  for 
what  we  have  done  ;  it  is  the  act  of  persons  in  all  sta 
tions,  and  arises  from  various  motives  dishonourable  or 
otherwise:  a  person  may  often  have  substantial  rea- 
sons to  excuse  himself  from  doing  a  thing,  or  for  not 
having  done  it ;  an  excuse  may  likewise  sometimes  bt; 
the  refuge  of  idleness  and  selfishness.  To  plead  is  pro- 
perly a  judicial  act,  and  extended  in  its  sense  to  the  or- 
dinary concerns  of  life;  it  is  mostly  employed  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  rather  than  ourselves. 

Excuse  and  plea,  which  are  mostly  employed  in  an 
unfavourable  sense,  are  to  apology,  defence,  and  ex- 
culpation, as  the  means  to  an  eifli :  an  apology  is  lame 
when,  instead  of  an  lionest  confession  of  an  uninten- 
tional errour,  an  idle  attempt  is  made  at  justification  : 
a  defence  is  poor  when  it  does  not  contain  sufficient  to 
invalidate  the  charge  :  Hjustification  is  nugatory  when 
it  applies  to  conduct  altogether  wrong  :  an  excuse  or  a 
plea  is  frivolous  or  idle,  which  turns  upon  some  false- 
hood, misrepresentation,  or  irrelevant  point. 

There  are  some  men  who  are  contented  to  be  the 
apologists  for  the  vices  of  others ;  '  But  for  this  practice 
(detraction),  however  vile,  some  have  dared  to  apolo- 
gize by  contending  that  the  report  by  which  they  injured 
an  absent  character  was  true.' — Hawkesworth.  No 
man  should  hold  precepts  secretly  which  he  is  not  pre- 
paied  lo  def end  openly;  'Attacked  by  great  injuries, 
the  man  of  inild  and  gentle  spirit  will  feel  what  human 
nature  feels,  and  will  defend  and  resent  as  his  duty 
allows  him.' — Blair.  It  is  a  habit  with  some  people 
contracted  in  early  life  to  justify  themselves  on  every 


" ^Ipology  for  the  Bible;"  by  whirh,  bearing  In  mind 
the  original  meaning  of  the  word,  he  wished  to  imply 
an  attempt  to  do  away  the  alleged  imperfections  of 
the  Bible,  or  to  do  away  the  objections  made  to  it. 
Whether  the  learned  prelate  might  not  have  used  a  less 
classical,  but  more  intelligible  expression  for  such  3 
work,  is  a  question  which,  happily  for  mankind,  it  t 
not  necessary  now  to  decide. 
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occasion,  from  a  reluctance  which  tlicy  feci  to  acknow- 
ledge themselves  in  an  errour; 

Whatever  private  views  and  pnss\ons  plead, 
No  cause  can  justify  so  blaclt  a  deed. 

Thomson. 

When  several  are  involved  in  a  geiieral  charge  each 
seeks  to  czcalpaU  liinisell'  '  A  good  child  will  not 
seek  to  exculpau  herself  at  the  expense  of  the  most  re- 
vered charuciers.'— Richardson.  A  plea  of  Incapacity 
is  often  set  up  to  eicuse  remissness,  which  is  in  fact  hut 
the  refuge  of  idleness  and  indolence  ;  'The  strength  of 
he  passions  will  never  be  accepted  as  an  czcusc  for 
omplyiiig  with  them.' — Si'kctator.  It  is  the  hou.-t 
of  Kiiilishineri  that,  in  their  courts  of  judicature,  the 
pour  man's /)/t'a  will  he  heard  with  as  much  attention  as 
that  of  his  rich  neighbimr  ;  '  Toverly  on  this  occasion 
pleads  her  cause  very  notjibly,  and  represents  to  her 
old  landlord  that  should  she  be  driven  out  of  the  country, 
all  t  leir  trades,  arts,  and  sciences  would  be  driven  out 
will   litr.' — Addison. 

TO  EXCUSE,  PARDON. 

W-^  excuse  {v.  To  apologize)  a  person  or  thing  by 
exempting  him  from  blame  ;  we  pardon  (from  the  pre- 
positive par  or  per  and  dono  to  give)  by  giving  up  or 
not  insisting  on  the  punishment  of  another  for  his  of- 
fence. 

We  excuse  a  small  fault,  we  pardon  a  great  fault : 
we  excuse  that  which  personally  alfecls  ourselves  ;  we 
pardon  that  which  oli'cnds  against  morals:  we  may 
excuse  as  equals  ;  we  can  pardon  only  as  snperiours. 
We  exercise  good  nature  in  excusing:  we  exercise 
generosity  or  mercy  in  pardoning.  Friends  exc!(se  each 
other  for  the  unintentional  omission  of  foraialitiea : 
I  will  not  quarrel  with  a  slii^at  mistake 
Such  as  our  natuie's  frailiy  may  excuse. 

ROSCO.MMON. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  the  prince  to  pardon  crimhials 
whose  offences  will  admit  of  pardon ; 

But  infinite  in  pardon  is  my  judge. — Milton. 
The  violation  of  good  manners  is  inexcusable  in  those 
who  are  cultivated  ;  falsehood  is  unpardonable  even 
in  u  child. 

VENIAL,  PARDONABLE. 

Venial,  from  the  Latin  tienia  pardon  or  indulgence, 
is  applic(^  to  what  may  bo  tolerated  without  express 
disparagement  to  the  individual,  or  direct  censure  ;  but 
the  pardonable  is  that  which  m.ay  only  escape  severe 
censure,  but  cannot  be  allowed  ;  garrulity  is  a  venial 
offence  in  old  age;  '  While  the  clergy  are  employed  in 
extiriating  mortal  sins,  I  should  be  glad  to  rally  the 
world  out  of  indecencies  and  venial  transgressions.' — 
Cumberland.  Levily  in  youth  is  pardonable  in  single 
instances;  'The  weaknesses  of  Elizabeth  were  not 
conlined  to  that  period  of  life  when  tliey  are  moi6  par- 
donable.'— Robertson. 

TO  EXONERATE,  EXCULPATE. 

Exonerate,  from  onus  a  burthen,  signifies  literally  to 
take  offa  burthen,  either  physically,  as  in  the  sense  of 
relieving  the  body  from  a  burthen  ; 

This  tyrant  God,  the  belly !    Take  that  from  us 

With  ah  its  bcsiial  appetites,  and  man. 

Exonerated  man,  shall  be  all  soul.' — Cumberland. 
Or  in  the  moral  ai  plication  of  relieving  from  the  bur- 
then ot  a  charge  or  of  guilt ;  to  exculpate,  from  culpa  a 
fault  or  blame,  is  to  throw  off  the  blame:  the  first  is  the 
act  of  anotlie'-;  the  second  is  one's  own  act :  we  exone- 
rate him  upon  whom  a  charge  has  lain,  or  who  has  the 
load  of  guilt ;  we  exculpate  ourselves  when  there  is  any 
danger  of  being  blamed  :  circumstances  may  sometimes 
tend  to  exonerate;  the  explanation  of  some  person  is 
requisite  to  exculpate :  in  a  case  of  dishonesty  the  ab- 
sence of  an  individual  at  the  moment  when  the  act  was 
committed  will  altogether  exomratc  tiim  from  suspi- 
cion •  it  is  fruitless  for  any  one  to  attempt  to  exculpate 
himself  from  the  charge  of  faithlessness  who  is  detected 
in  conniving  at  the  dishonesty  of  others  '  By  this  fond 
and  easy  acceptance  of  ex  culpatory  comment,  Pope 
testified  that  he  had  not  intentionally  attacked  religion.' 

— JoUNSON. 


TO  EXTENUATE,  PALLIATE. 

Extenuate,  from  thi'  Latin  tenuis  Ihin,  small,  signifiss 
literally  to  make  small;  palliate,  in  Latin  pallialus, 
participle  ni,pul.lw,{'ntni  pallium  a  cloak,  siLiiilies  to 
tliiow  a  cloak  over  a  thitig  so  that  it  may  not  be  seen. 

These  terms  are  bolh  a|iplical)leii>ihe  moial  iimduct, 
and  express  the  act  of  Usteiiing  the  guilt  of  any  impro- 
priety. 'I'o  extenuate  is  simply  lo  lessen  guilt  without 
reference  to  the  means:  lu  palliate  is  to  lessen  it  by 
mejiiis  of  art.  To  extenuate  is  rather  the  effect  of 
circumstances  :  to  palliate  is  the  direct  effort  of  an 
Individual.  Ignorance  in  the  oli'end<T  may  serve  as 
an  I xlcnuatiun  of  his  guilt,  although  not  of  his  of 
leiice :  '  Savage  endeavoured  to  cxtuiuate  the  fact  (,of 
having  killed  Sinclair),  by  uiging  the  suddenness  of  the 
whole  action.'— Johnson.  It  is  but  a  poor /;(iZi(«((07iof 
a  man's  guilt,  to  say  that  his  crimes  have  not  been  at- 
tended with  the  mischief  whith  they  were  calcula.ed 
to  produce  ;  '  Mons.  St.  Evremond  has  endeavoured  to 
palliate  the  superstitions  of  the  Roman  Catholick  leli 
gion.' — Addison. 


TO  ABSOLVE,  ACQUIT,  CLEAR. 

..Absolve,  in  Latin  absolvo,  is  conipounded  of  aA  from 
and  salvo  to  loose,  signifying  to  loose  from  that  with 
which  one  is  bound ;  aci/utt,  in  I'lench  acquitter,  is 
compounded  of  the  intensive  syllable  ac  or  ad,  and  v«(>, 
quitter,  in  Latin  quietus  quiet,  sigiiilying  to  make  easy 
by  the  removal  of  a  charge  ;   to  clear  is  to  make  clear 

These  three  woids  convey  an  importcnit  distincliojl 
between  the  acl  of  the  Creator  and  the  creature. 

To  absolve  is  the  free  act  of  an  onniipotenl  and  nier 
cifiil  being  towards  sinners;  to  acquit  is  ih.  act  of  an 
earthly  tribunal  towards  supposed  ofi'enders;  by  abso- 
lution we  are  released  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  and 
placed  in  a  state  of  tavour  with  God  ;  by  an  acquittal 
we  are  released  from  the  charge  of  guilt,  and  reinstated 
in  the  good  estimation  of  our  lellow-creatures. 

Absolution  is  obtained  not  from  our  own  merits,  but 
the  atoning  merits  of  a  Redeemer  ;  acquittal  is  an  acl 
of  justice  due  to  the  innocence  of  tlie  individual.  Ji'j- 
Solution  is  the  work  of  God  only  ;  by  him  alone  it  can 
be  made  known  to  the  penitent  otieiider; 

Yet  to  be  secret  makes  not  sin  the  less; 
'Tis  only  hidden  from  the  vulgar  view. 
Maintains  indeed  the  reverence  due  to  princes. 
But  not  absolves  the  conscience  from  the  crime. 
Drvden 
Jlcquittal  is  the  work  of  man  only ;  by  him  alone  it  is 
pronounced;  'The  faultof  Mr.  Savaae  was  rather  neg- 
ligence than  ingratitude;  but  Sir  Richard  Steele  must 
likewise  be  acquitted  of  severity  ;  for  who  is  there  that 
can  patiently  bear  contempt  from  one  whom  he  liaa 
relieved  and  supported?' — Johnson 

Although  but  iew  individuals  may  have  occasion  for 
acquittal;  yet  we  all  stand  in  daily  and  hourly  need  of 
absolution  at  the  hands  of  our  Creator  and  Redeemer 
One  is  absolved  (v.  T»  absolve)  from  an  oath,  acquit 
ted  of  a  charge,  and  cleared  from  actual  guilt,  tliat  is, 
made  clearly  free. 

No  one  can  absolve  f/om  an  oath  but  he  to  whom  the 
oath  is  made;  no  one  can  acquit  another  of  a  charge 
hut  he  who  has  the  right  of  suhstanliatii]'.;  the  charge; 
yet  any  one  may  clear  himself  or  another  from  guilt,  or 
tiK!  suspicion  of  guilt,  who  has  adequate  pioot's  of  inno- 
cence to  allege. 

The  Pope  has  assumed  to  himself  the  right  of  absol- 
ving subjects  at  pleasure  from  their  oath  of  alleciance 
to  their  sovereign ;  but  as  an  oath  is  made  lo  God  only, 
it  must  be  his  immediate  act  to  cancel  the  obligaltoii 
which  binds  men's  con^ciences  ; 
Compell'd  by  threats  to  take  that  bloody  oath. 
And  the  act  ill,  1  am  absolved  by  both.' — Waller. 
It  is  but  justice  to  acquit  a  man  of  blame,  who  jg 
enabled  to  clear  himself  from  the  appearance  of  guilt ; 
'  Those  who  are  truly  learned  will  acquit  me  in  this 
point,  in  which  I  have  been  so  far  from  offending,  that 
I  have  lieen  scrupulous  perhaps  to  a  fault  in  qiroting 
the  authorB  of  several  passases  which  I  liave  made  my 
own.'— Addison.  'In  vain  we  attempt  \o  clear  our 
conscience  by  affecting  to  compensate  for  fraud  or  cru- 
elly by  acts  of  strict  reliiii""*  >»»>iiiage  towards  God.'— 
Blair. 
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TO   GUARANTEE,   BE   SECURITY,    BE  RE- 
SPONSIBLE, VVARKAiNT. 

Guarantee  and  warrant  are  both  derived  from  tlie 
Teiiloiiick  italireu  to  look  to  ;  to  be  security  is  to  bo 
tliat  wliich  makes  secure;  and  to  be  respunsible,  I'roiii 
tlie  Latin  re-ipotidtu  to  answer,  is  to  take  upon  one's 
sell  to  answer  liw  another. 

Guarantee  is  a  term  of  higher  im|iort  than  the 
otiiers;  one  guarantees  for  others  in  matters  of  con- 
tract and  stipulation  ;  security  is  enrployed  in  matters 
of  li^hl  and  justice ;  one  may  l>e  security  for  another, 
or  SIVH  security  for  one's  seU':  responsibility  is  eni- 
pIuVL-d  in  moral  concerns;  we  take  the  rcspunsibililij 
upon  ourselves:  warrant  is  enijiloyed  in  civil  an<l 
conunercial  concerns;  we  warrant  for  that  vvliicli 
concerns  ourselves. 

We  guarantee  by  virtue  of  our  power  and  the  con- 
fidence of  those  who  accept  ihn guarantee ;  it  is  given 
by  means  of  a  word,  wliich  is  accepted  as  a  pledjie  for 
the  future  performance  of  a  contract;  governments, 
in  Older  to  make  peace,  frequently  guarantee  for  the 
perlbnnance  of  certain  stipulationsby  powers  of  minor 
Importance;  'The  people  of  Eniiland,  then,  are  will- 
ing' to  trust  to  the  sympathy  of  regicides,  Ihc  guarantee 
of  the  British  iiionarchy.' — Burke.  We  are  security 
by  virtue  of  our  wealth  and  credit ;  tlie  security,  is  not 
conliued  to  a  simple  word,  it  is  always  accompanied 
with  some  legitimate  act  that  hinds,  it  regards  the  pay- 
ment of  money  for  another;  tradi  smen  are  frequently 
security  for  otheis  who  are  not  supposed  suthciently 
w  ealiliy  to  answer  for  tliemselves  ;  '  Uichard  Cromwell 
desired  only  security  for  the  debts  he  had  contracted.' 
-BiiRNKT.  We  are  responsible  by  virtue  of  one's 
office  and  relation  .  the  rcspunsibdity  binds  for  the 
reparation  of  injuries;  toacheis  are  rcspunsible  for  the 
good  conduct  of  the  children  intrusted  to  their  care: 
oiie  warrants  by  virtue  of  one's  knowledge  and  situa- 
tion :  '  What  a  dreadful  thing  is  a  standing  army,  for 
the  conduct  of  the  whole  or  of  any  part  of  which  no 
one  is  responsible.' — Burkk.  'J'lie  warrant  binds  to 
make  restitution;  the  seller  warrants  his  articles  on 
sale  to  be  such  as  are  worth  the  purchase,  or  in  case 
of  defectiveness  to  be  returned  ;  and  in  a  moral  appli- 
cation tilings  are  said  to  warrant  or  justify  a  person  in 
forming  conclusions  or  pursuing  a  line  of  conduct; 
'No  man's  mistake  will  be  able  to  warrant  an  uiijn.-t 
surmise,  much  less  justify  a  false  censure.' — South. 
A  king  guarantees  for  the  transfer  of  the  lands  of  one 
prince,  on  his  decease,  into  the  possession  of  another  ; 
when  men  have  neither  honour  nor  money,  they  must 
set  others  to  be  security  for  them,  if  any  can  be  found 
sufficiently  credulous  ;  in  England  masters  are  respon- 
sible for  all  ihe  mischiefs  done  by  their  ^ervants;  a 
tradesman  who  stands  upon  his  reputation  will  be  caie- 
»'ul  not  to  warrant  any  thing  which  he  is  not  assured 
will  stand  tile  trial. 

ANSWERABLE,    RESPONSIBLE,    ACCOUNT- 
ABLE, AMENABLE. 

Jinswerable  signifies  ready  or  able  to  answer  for; 
rcfijonsible,  from  rcspoiidfo  to  answer,  has  a  similar 
meaning  in  its  original  sense;  accountable,  from  ac- 
count, signifies  able  or  ready  to  give  an  account ; 
amenable,  from  the  French  amener  to  lead,  signifies 
liable  to  be  led. 

We  are  answerable  for  a  demand  ;  responsible  fr)r  a 
trust;  accountable  for  our  proceedings;  and  amenable 
to  the  laws.  When  a  man's  credit  is  firmly  established 
he  will  have  occasions  to  be  answerable  for  those  in 
less  flourishing  circumstances:  every  one  becomes  re- 
sponsible more  or  less  in  proportion  to  the  confidence 
which  is  reposed  in  his  judgement  and  integrity  :  we 
are  all  accountable  beings,  either  to  one  another,  or  at 
least  to  the  great  Judge  of  all ;  when  a  man  sincerely 
wishes  to  do  right,  iie  will  have  no  objection  to  be 
amniable  to  the  Taws  of  his  country. 

An  honest  man  will  not  make  himself  answerahlc 
for  any  thing  which  it  is  above  his  ability  to  fulfil  ; 
'  'J'hat'he  might  render  the  execution  of  justice  strict 
and  regular,  Alfred  divided  all  England  into  counties, 
lliese  counties  he  subdivided  into  hundreds,  and  the 
hundreds  into  tithings.  Every  householder  was  an- 
swerable for  the  behaviour  of  his  family  and  his  slaves, 
and  even  of  his  guests  if  they  lived  above  three  days 
in  his  house.' — Hume.  A  prudent  man  will  avoid  a 
too  heavy  rcsnnnsibdity ;  '  As  a  pcrsou'a  responsibility 


bears  respect  to  his  reason,  so  do  human  punishments 
bear  respect  tchis  responsibility  ;  infants  and  boys  are 
chastised  by  the  hand  of  the  parent  or  the  master; 
rational  adults  are  ame/ittfi/c  to  the  laws." — Cumber- 
land. An  upright  man  never  refuses  to  be  aaonnl- 
ablc  to  any  wiio  are  invested  with  proper  anthoriiy ; 
'  We  know  that  we  are  the  subjects  of  a  Siipreme 
Righteous  Governour,  to  whom  we  are  accountable  for 
our  conduct.' — Blair.  A  conscientious  man  njakea 
himself  amenable  to  the  wise  regulations  of  society. 


FENCE,  GUARD,  SECURITY. 

Fence,  from  the  Latin  fendo  to  fend  or  keep  off, 
serves  to  prevent  the  attack  of  an  external  enemy ; 
guard,  which  is  but  a  variety  (if  ward,  from  the  old 
German  wahren  to  fook  to,  and  wachen  lo  watch,  sig- 
nifies that  which  keeps  from  any  danger  ;  security  im- 
plies that  which  secures  or  prevents  injury,  mischief, 
and  loss. 

The  fence  in  the  proper  sense  is  an  inanimate  object ; 
the  guard  is  a  living  agent;  the  former  is  of  perma- 
nent utility,  the  latter  acts  to  a  partial  extent:  in  the 
figurative  sense  they  retain  the  same  distinction.  Mo- 
desty is  a /f  wee  to  a  woman's  virtue;  the  love  of  the 
subject  is  the  monarch's  greatest  safeguard.  There 
aie  prejudices  which  favour  religion  and  subordina- 
tion, that  act  as  fences  against  the  introduction  of 
licentious  principles  into  the  juvenile  or  enlightened 
mind;  'Whatever  disregard  certain  modern  refiners 
of  morality  may  attempt  to  throw  on  all  the  instituted 
means  of  public  religion,  they  must  in  their  lowest 
view  be  considered  as  the  out-guards  and  fences  of 
virtuous  conduct.' — Blair.  A  proper  sense  of  an 
overruling  providence  will  serve  as  a  guard  to  pie- 
venl  the  admission  of  improper  thoughts;  'Let  Ihe 
heart  be  either  wounded  by  sore  distress,  or  agitated  by 
violent  emotions  :  and  you  shall  presently  see  that  vir- 
tue without  religion  is  inadequate  to  Ihe  governinent 
of  life.  It  IS  destitute  of  its  proper  guard,  of  ils  firm- 
est support,of  its  chief  encouragement ' — Blair.  The 
guard  only  stands  at  the  entrance,  to  prevent  llie  in- 
gress of  evil  :  the  security  stops  up  all  the  avenues,  it 
locks  up  with  firmness.  A  guardsaxves  to  prevent 
the  ingressof  every  thing  that  may  have  an  evil  inten- 
tion or  tendency :  the  security  rather  secures  the  pos- 
session of  what  one  has,  and  prevents  a  loss.  A  king 
has  a  guard  about  his  person  to  keep  off  all  violence. 
The  security  may  either  secure  against  the  loss  of  pro- 
perty or  against  the  loss  of  any  external  advantage  or 
moral  benefit;  'The  Romans  do  not  seem  to  Ikivh 
known  the  secret  of  paper  money  or  securities  upon 
mortgages.' — Arbuth.not. 


DEPOSITE,  PLEDGE,  .SECURITY. 

Deposite  is  a  general  term  from  the  Latin  depositus, 
participle  of  depono  lo  lay  down,  or  put  into  the  hands 
of  another,  signifying  that  which  is  laid  down  orgiven 
in  charge,  as  a  guarantee  for  the  peiforniance  of  an 
ensiagcinent ;  pledge,  comes  probably  I'roin  piico,  signi- 
fying what  engages  by  a  tie  or  envelope ;  security  sig- 
nifies that  which  makes  secure. 

The  deposite  has  most  regard  to  the  confidence  we 
place  in  another  ;  the  pledge  has  most  regard  to  the 
security  we  give  for  ourselves;  security  is  a  species  of 
pledge.  A  deposite  is  always  voluntarily  placed  in  the 
hands  of  an  indilfereiit  person;  a.  pledge  and  security 
are  required  from  the  parties  who  are  interested.  A 
person  may  make  a  deposite  for  purposes  of  charity  or 
convenience  ;  he  gives  a  pledge  or  security  for  a  tem- 
porary accommodation,  or  the  relief  of  a  neces.sity. 
Money  is  deposited  in  Ihe  hands  of  a  friend  in  order  to 
execute  a  commission  :  a.  pledge  is  given  as  an  etpii- 
valent  for  that  which  has  been  received  :  a  security  is 
given  by  way  of  security  for  the  performance. 

A  deposite  may  often  serve  the  purpose  of  a  security ; 
but  it  need  not  contain  any  thing  so  binding  as  either  a 
pledge  or  a  security ;  both  of  which  involve  a  loss  on 
the  non-fulfilment  of  a  certain  contract.  A  pledge  it 
given  for  matters  purely  personal ;  a  security  is  giveu 
in  behalf  of  another. 

Deposites  are  always  transportable  articles,  consist- 
ing either  of  money,  papers,  jewels,  or  other  valuables: 
a  pledge  is  seldom  pecuniary,  but  it  Is  always  ^ou)e 
ariicle'of  positive  value,  as  estates,  furniture,  and  tae 
like,  given  at  the  moment  of  forming  the  contra 
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security  is  always  pec  jniary,  but  it  often  consists  of  a 
promise,  and  iioiolany  iiiiniediale  resignation  of  one's 
properly.  Dtposites  are  made  and  securities  given  by 
the  wealtliy;  pledges  are  ciimnioaly  given  by  tliose 
who  are  in  distress. 

These  words  l)car  a  similar  distinction  in  the  figura- 
tive application  ;  '  It  is  williout  reason  we  praise  the 
wisdom  of  our  consliiutioii,  in  pulling  under  tlie  dis- 
cretion of  the  crown  the  awful  trust  of  war  and  peace, 
if  the  ministers  of  the  crown  virlually  return  it  again 
into  our  liands.  The  trust  was  placed  tliere  as  a  sacred 
«/ejuos/tc,  to  secure  us  against  popular  rashness  in  plung- 
ing into  wars.' — Burkk. 

These  garments  once  were  liis,  and  left  to  me, 
'V\\e  pledges  oi  his  promised  loyally. — Drvdkn. 
'  It  is  possible  for  a  man,  who  hath  the  appearance  of 
religion,  lo  be  wicked  and  a  hypocrite;  but  it  is  im- 
possible l()r  a  man  who  openly  declares  against  reli- 
gion, to  give  any  reasonable  security  that  he  will  not 
be  false  and  cruel.' — Swift. 


E.\RNEST,  PLEDGE. 

In  the  proper  sen.se,  the  earnest  (v.  Eager)  is  given 
HS  a  token  of  our  being  in  earliest  in  the  promise  we 
have  made ;  the pliilge,  in  all  probability  from  plico  lo 
fold  or  implictte,  signities  a  security  by  which  we  are 
engaged  to  indemnify  for  a  loss. 

The  earnest  has  regard  lo  the  confidence  inspired ; 
the  pledge  has  regard  to  the  bond  or  lie  produced: 
when  a  contract  is  only  verbally  formed,  it  is  usual  lo 
give  earnest ;  whenever  money  is  advanced,  it  is  com- 
mon to  give  a  pledge. 

In  the  figurative  application  the  terms  bear  the  same 
analogy:    a   man  of   genius  sometimes,   though    not 
always,  gives  an  earnest  in  youth  of  his  future  great- 
ness ; 
Nature  has  wove  into  the  human  mind 
This  au.vious  care  for  names  we  leave  behind, 
T"  extend  our  narrow  views  beyond  the  tomb. 
And  give  an  earnest  o(  a  life  to  come. — Jenyns. 
<,"liildren  are  the  dearest  pledges  of  affection  between 
parents ; 
Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night, 
If  better  lliou  belong  not  to  the  dawn, 
Sure  pled-ri  i>(  day  ilial  crown'st  the  smiling  morn, 
With  thy  bright  cnclel  praise  him  in  thy  sphere. 

Milton. 


TO  APPOINT,  ORDER,  PRESCRIBE,  ORDAIN. 

To  appoint  (v.  Allot)  is  either  the  act  of  an  equal  or 
euperiour:  we  appoint  a  meeling  with  any  one  at  a 
given  lime  and  place;  a  king  appoints  his  ministers. 
To  order,  in  French  ordre,  Latin  ordino  to  arrange, 
dispose,  ordo  order,  Greek  opxof  ^  '"w  of  trees,  which 
is  the  symbol  of  order,  is  ilie  act  of  one  invested  with 
a  partial  authority ;  a  customer  orders  a  commodity 
from  his  tradesman  :  a  master  gives  his  orders  to  his 
servant.  To  prescribe,  in  Latin  prcscribo,  compound- 
ed of  pj-e  before,  and  scWfto  to  write,  signifying  to  draw 
a  line  for  a  person,  is  the  act  of  ono  who  is  superiour 
by  virtfe  of  his  knowledge  :  a  physician  prescribes  to 
his  patient.  To  ordain,  which  is  a  variation  of  order, 
is  an  art  emanating  from  the  highest  authority ; 
kings  atul  councils  ordui're;  but  their  orrfinoncc?  must 
be  conformable  lo  what  is  ordained  by  the  Divine 
Being. 

Appointments  are  made  for  the  convenience  of  indi- 
,;iduiils  or  comnmnilies;  but  ihey  may  be  altered  or 
annulled  at  the  pleasure  of  the  contracting  parties ; 
Majestic  months 

Seiout  with  him  to  their  appointed  race. — Dryden. 
Orders  are  dictated  by  Ihe  superiour  only,  but  Ihey  pre- 
suppose a  discretionary  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  to  whom  they  are  given;  'Upon  this  new 
fright  an  order  was  made  by  both  Houses  for  disarm- 
ing all  papists.' — Clarkndon.  Prcscriplionx  are  bind- 
ing on  none  but  such  as  voluntarily  admit  lliejr  autho- 
rity ;  '  It  will  be  found  a  work  of  no  small  difficulty,  lo 
dispossess  a  vice  from  that  heart,  where  long  possession 
begins  to  plead  prescription.'' — South.  Ordinances 
leave  no  choice  lo  those  on  whom  they  are  imposed  to 
acceptor  reject  them:  the  orrf/na/icfs  of  man  are  not 
less  binding  tliau  those  of  God,  so  long  as  they  do  not 


expressly  contradict  the  Divine  law ;  '  It  seenieth  hara 
lo  plant  any  sound  ordinance,  or  reduce  them  (the 
Irish)  lo  a  civil  goverimient;  since  all  Iheir  ill  customs 
are  permitted  unto  tlieni.' — Spenskr. 

Appointments  are  kept,  orders  executed  or  obeyed, 
prescriptions  followed,  ordinances  submitted  lo.  ll  is 
a  point  of  politeness  or  honour,  if  not  of  direct  moral 
obligation,  to  keep  the  appointments  which  we  have 
made.  Interest  will  lead  men  to  execute  the  orders 
which  they  receive  in  the  course  of  business:  diwy  ob- 
liges them  to  obey  the  orders  of  their  snperiours.  It  is  a 
nice  matter  to  prescribe  to  another  without  hurling  his 
pride :  this  principle  leads  men  often  to  regard  ihe 
counsels  of  their  best  friends  us  prescriptions :  with 
children  it  is  an  unquestionable  duly  to  follow  the^ire- 
scriptions  of  those  whose  age,  station,  or  expeiience, 
authorize  them  lo  prescribe;  '  ?ir  Francis  Bacmi,  in 
his  Essay  upon  Health,  has  not  ihought  it  improper  to 
prescribe  to  his  reader  a  poem  or  a  prospect,  where  he 
particularly  dissuades  him  from  knotty  or  subtle  disqui- 
sitions.'— ADDt.so.N.  God  has  ordained  pll  Ihings  for 
our  good  ;  it  rests  with  ourselves  lo  submit  to  iiis  ordi- 
nances and  be  happy  ;  '  It  was  perhaps  ordained  by 
Providence  to  hinder  us  from  tyrannizing  over  one  an- 
other, that  no  individual  should  be  of  such  importance 
as  to  cause  by  his  retirement  or  death  any  chasm  in 
the  world.' — Johnson.  Sometimes  the  word  order  is 
taken  in  the  sense  of  direct  and  regulate,  which  brings 
it  still  nearer  to  the  word  ordain.  God  is  said  to  07- 
dain,  as  an  act  of  power  ;  he  is  said  to  order,  as  an  act 
of  wisdom;  '  The  whole  course  of  things  is  so  ordered, 
that  we  neither  by  an  irregular  and  precipitate  educa- 
tion become  men  too  soon  ;  nor  by  a  fond  and  trifling 
indulgence  be  sutiered  to  continue  cliildren  for  ever.' — 
Blair. 

TO  DICTATE,  PRESCRIBE. 

Dictate,  from  the  Latin  dictatus  and  dictum,  a  word, 
signifies  to  make  a  word  for  another ;  and  prescribe 
literally  signifies  to  write  down  for  another  (e.  To  ap- 
point), in  which  sense  the  former  of  these  terms  is 
used  technically  for  a  principal  who  gels  his  secretary 
to  write  down  his  words  as  he  utters  them ;  and  the 
latter  for  a  physician  who  writes  down  for  his  patient 
what  he  wishes  him  to  lake  as  a  remedy.  They  are 
used  figuratively  for  a  species  of  counsel  given  by  a  su- 
periour; to  rf/c«a«e  is  however  a  greater  exercise  of  au- 
thority than  10  prescribe. 

To  dictate  amounts  even  to  more  than  to  command , 
it  signifies  coinmanding  with  a  tone  of  unwarrantable 
authority,  or  still  oftener  a  species  of  commanding  by 
those  who  have  no  right  to  command ;  it  is  therefore 
mostly  taken  in  a  bad  sense.  To  prescribe  partakes 
allogelher  of  the  nature  of  counsel,  and  notliing  ol 
command  ;  it  serves  as  a  rule  to  the  person  prescribed, 
and  is  justified  by  the  superiour  wisdom  and  knowledge 
of  the  peison  prescribing  ;  it  is  therefore  always  taken 
in  an  iiiditferent  or  a  good  sense.  He  who  dictates 
speaks  with  an  adventitious  authority  ;  he  who  pre 
scribes  has  the  sanction  of  reason. 

To  dictate  imp'-es  an  entire  subserviency  in  the  per- 
son dictated  to:  to  prescribe  carries  its  own  weight 
with  il  in  the  nature  of  the  tb'mg,  prescribed.  Upstarts 
are  ready  lo  dictate  even  lO  their  superiours  on  every 
occasion  that  offers.  'The  physician  and  divine  are 
often  heard  to  dictate  in  private  company  with  the 
same  anlhority  which  they  exercise  over  their  palients 
and  disciples.' — BuDgell.  Modest  people  are  often 
fearful  of  giving  advice  lest  they  should  be  suspected 
of  prescribins ;  '  lu  the  form  which  y  prescribed  to  us 
(Ihe  Lord's  Piayer),  we  only  pray  for  that  happiness 
which  is  our  chief  good,  and  the  great  end  of  our  e.t- 
isience,  when  we  petition  the  Supreme  for  the  coming 
of  his  kingdom.' — Addison. 

DICTATE,  SUGGESTION. 

Dictate  signifies  the  thing  dictated,  and  lias  an  im- 
perative sense  as  in  the  former  case  (v.  To  dictate), 
suggestion  signifies  the  thing  suggested,  and  conveys 
tile  idea  of  being  secretly  or  in  a  gentle  inanner  pro- 
posed. 

The  dictate  comes  from  the  conscience,  the  reason, 
or  the  passion  ;  suggestions  spring  from  ilie  mind,  the 
will,  or  the  desire.  Dictate  is  taken  either  in  a  good 
or  bad  sen.se ;  .'niirgestion  mostly  in  a  bad  sense.  It 
is  the  part  of  a  Ciirisliaii  at  all  times  lo  listen  10  the 
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dklitts  of  conscience ;  it  is  tlie  characteristick  of  a 
weak  mind  to  I'ollovv  llie  suggestions  of  envy.  A  man 
renoiinres  the  character  of  a  rational  being  who  yields 
to  tlio  dictates  of  passion  ;  '  When  the  dictates  of  ho- 
nour are  contrary  to  those  of  religion  and  equity,  they 
are  the  greatest  depravations  of  human  nature.' — Ad- 
bison.  Whoever  does  not  resist  the  suggestions  of 
liis  own  evil  mind  is  very  far  gone  in  corruption,  and 
will  never  be  able  to  bear  up  long  against  temptation  ; 
'Did  not  conscience  suggest  this  natural  relation  be- 
tween guilt  and  punishnirnt;  the  mere  principle  of  ap- 
probation or  disapprobation,  with  respect  to  moral  con- 
duct, would  prove  of  small  elficacy.' — Blair. 

Dictate  is  employed  only  for  what  passes  inwardly  ; 
suggestion  may  be  used  for  any  action  on  the  mind  by 
external  objects.  No  man  will  err  essentially  in  the 
ordinary  aftiiiis  of  life  who  is  guided  by  the  dictates 
of  plain  sense.  It  is  the  lot  of  sinful  mortals  to  be 
drawn  to  evil  by  the  suggestions  of  Satan  as  well  as 
their  own  evil  inclinations. 


COMMAND,  ORDER,   INJUNCTION,  PRECEPT, 
MANDATE. 

Cowmand,  compounded  of  com.  and  viando,  manudo, 
or  dare  in  vtanus  to  give  into  the  hand,  signifies  giving 
or  appoinling  as  a  task;  a  command  is  imperative;  it 
is  the  strongest  exercise  of  authority ;  order,  which  in 
the  e.\teuded  sense  of  regularity,  implies  what  is  done 
in  the  way  of  order,  or  for  the  sake  of  regularity;  an 
order  is  instructive  ;  it  is  an  expression  of  the  wishes  : 
injunction,  in  French  injunction,  from  in  and  jungo, 
signifies  literally  to  join  or  bring  close  to;  figuratively 
to  impress  on  the  tnind  ;  an  injunction  is  decisive  ;  it 
is  a  greater  exercise  of  authority  than  order,  and  less 
than  command:  precept,  in  French  prdccpte,  Latin 
praceptum,  participle  of  prtscipio,  compounded  of 
prte  and  capio  to  put  or  lay  before,  signifies  the  thing 
proposed  to  the  mind;  a  precept  is  a  moral  law;  it  is 
binding  on  the  conscience.  The  three  former  of  these 
are  personal  in  their  application ;  the  latter  is  general : 
a  command,  an  order,  and  an  injunction,  must  be  ad- 
dressed to  some  particular  individual ;  a  precept  is 
addressed  to  all. 

Command  and  order  e.xclusively  flow  from  the  will 
of  the  speaker  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life;  in- 
junction has  more  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  person 
addressed  ;  precept  is  alt(>gether  founded  on  the  moral 
obligations  of  men  to  each  other.  A  command  is  just 
or  unjust;  an  order  is  prudent  or  imprudent;  an  in- 
junction is  mild  or  severe;  a  precept  is  general  or  par- 
ticular. 

Command  and  order  are  affirmative ;  injunction  or 
precept  are  either  affirmative  or  negative :  the  command 
and  the  order  oblige  us  to  do  a  thing;  the  injunction 
and  pfecept  oblige  us  to  do  it,  or  leave  it  undone.  A 
sovereign  issues  his  commands,  which  the  well-being 
of  society  requires  to  be  instantly  obeyed ; 

'Tis  Heav'n  commands  me,  and  you  urge  in  vain : 

Had  any  mortal  voice  the  injunction  laid, 

Nor  augur,  seer,  or  priest,  had  beenobey'd. — Poi-e. 

A  master  gives  his  orders,  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  servant  to  execute ; 

A  stepdarae  too  I  have,  a  cursed  she, 

Who  rules  my  henpeck'd  sire,  and  orders  me. 

Dryden. 
This  done,  .iEneas  orders  for  the  close. 
The  strife  of  archers  with  contending  bows. 

Dryden. 
A  father  lays  an  injunction  on  his  children,  which 
they  with  filial  regard  ought  to  endeavour  to  follow; 
'The  duties  which  religion  enjoins  us  to  perform 
towards  God  are  those  which  have  oftenest  furnished 
matter  to  tlie  scoft's  of  the  licentious.' — Blair.  The 
moralist  lays  down  his  precepts,  which  every  rational 
creature  is  called  upon  to  practise; 

We  say  not  that  Ihcse  ills  from  virtue  flow; 
Did  her  wise  precepts  rule  Ihe  world,  we  know 
The  golden  age*  would  again  begin. — Jenyns. 

Mandate,  in  Latin  mavdatnm,  participle  of  mando, 
has  the  .-ame  original  meanimr  as  command,  but  is  em- 
ployed to  denote  a  command  given  by  publick  authority; 
whence  Ihe  co  tmands  of  princes,  or  the  cummand.< 
of  tiie  church,  are  properly  denominated  mandates ; 


'  The  necessities  of  the  times  cast  the  power  of  the 
three  estates  upon  himself,  that  his  mandafes  should 
pass  for  laws,  whereby  he  laid  what  taxes  he  pleased.' 
— Howell. 


COMMANDING,  IMPERATIVE,  IMPERIOUS 
AUTHORITATIVE. 

Commanding,  which  signifies  having  the  force  of  a 
command  (u.  To  command),  is  either  good  or  bad  ac- 
cording to  circumstances;  a  commanding  voice  is 
necessary  for  one  who  has  to  command ;  but  a  com 
manding  air  is  olfensive  when  it  is  affected  ; 

Oh  !  that  my  tongue  had  every  grace  of  speech, 
Great  and  commanding  as  the  breath  of  kings. 

RowK. 
Imperative  from  impero,  to  command,  signifying  sim 
ply  in  the  imperative  mood,  is  applied  to  things,  and 
used  in  an  iiidifterent  sense;     imperious,  which  s-ig- 
nities  literally   in  the  tone  or  way  of  connnand,  is 
used    for  persons  or  things   in  the   bad  sense :    any 
direction  is  imprratioe  which  comes  in  the  shape  of  a 
command,  and  circumstances  are  likewise  imperatii^r, 
which   act  with  the  force  of  a  command;   '  (Quitting 
the  dry  imperative  style  of  an  act  of  Parliament  he 
(LordSoniers)  makes  the  Lords  and  Commons  fall  to  a 
pious  legislative  ejaculation.'— Burke.    Persons  are 
imperious  wlio  exercise  their  power  oppressively  ; 
Fear  not,  that  I  shall  watch,  with  servile  shame, 
Th'  imperious  looks  of  some  proud  Grecian  dame. 

Dryden. 
In  this  manner  underlings  in  office  are  imperious  ; 
necessity  is  imperious  when  it  leaves  us  no  choice  in 
our  conduct.  ^Authoritative,  which  signifies  havins  au- 
thority, or  in  the  way  of  auihority,  is  misrly  apiilled  to 
persons  or  things  personal  in  the  good  sense  cnlv  :  ma- 
gistrates are  called  upon  to  assume  an  authoritative 
air  when  they  meet  with  any  resistance;  ^ .tathorita- 
tive  instructions,  mandates  issued,  which  the  member 
(of  Parliament)  is  bound  blindly  and  implicitly  to  voto 
and  argue  for,  though  contrary  to  the  clearest  con- 
viction of  his  judgement  and  conscience;  these  are 
things  utterly  unknown  to  the  laws  of  this  land.' — 
Burke. 


IMPERIOUS,  LORDLY,  DOMINEERING, 
OVERBEARING. 

All  these  epithets  imply  an  unseemly  exercise  or  af- 
fectation of  piiwer  or  superiority,  imperious,  from 
impero  to  command,  characterizes  either  Ihe  disposition 
to  command  without  adequate  authority,  or  to  convey 
one's  commands  in  an  ofl'ensive  manner:  lordly,  signi- 
fying like  a  lord,  charactcrizesthemannerof  acting  the 
lord:  and  domineering,  from  dominus  a  lord,  denn; ea 
the  manner  of  ruling  like  a  MrfZ,  or  rather  of  attempting 
to  rule:  hence  a  person's  temper  or  his  tone  is  deno- 
minated imperious;  his  air  or  deportment  is  lordly ; 
his  tone  is  domineering.  A  woman  of  an  imperious 
temper  commands  in  order  to  be  obeyed :  she  commands 
with  an  imperious  tone  in  order  to  enforce  obedience  ; 
'  He  is  an  ittipirinus  dictator  of  the  principles  of  vice, 
and  impatient  of  all  contradiction.' — More.  A  person 
assumes  a  lordly  air  in  order  to  display  his  own  import- 
ance :  he  gives  orders  in  a  domineering  tone  in  order  to 
make  others  feel  their  inferiority.  There  is  always 
something  ofTensive  in  imperiousness  ;  there  is  fre- 
quently something  ludicrous  in  that  which  is  lordly ; 
and  a  mixture  of  the  ludicrous  and  offensive  in  that 
which  is  domineering :  the  lordly  is  an  atTfctatioii  of 
grandeur  where  there  are  the  fewest  pretensions ; 
Lords  are  lordliest  in  their  wine. — Milton. 
The  domircering  is  an  aflfectation  of  authoritv  where 
it  least  exists:  '  He  who  has  sunk  so  far  below  himself 
as  to  have  given  up  his  assent  to  a  domineering  errour 
is  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  Irampli'd  on.' — South 
Lordly  is  applied  even  to  the  brutes  who  set  Ihem^elvea 
up  above  those  of  their  kind  :  domineering  isa|i(ilied  to 
servants  and  ignorant  people,  who  have  Ihe  opportu- 
nity of  conuuanding  without  knowing  how  to  com- 
mand. A  turkey-cock  struts  aboiitliieyard  in  a  lordly 
style;  an  upper  servant  domineers  over  all  that  are 
under  him. 

The  first  three  of  these  terms  are  employed  for  suciV 
as  are  invested  with  some  sort  of  power,  or  endowed 
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v»  ith  some  sort  of  superiority,  however  trifling ;  but 
oi'erbearing  is  employed  tor  men  in  tlie  general  rela- 
Uoiis  ot  society,  wlietlier  superiours  or  etinais.  A  man 
olaii  imp.'ious  teniperand  some  talent  will  frequently 
be  so  overbearing  In  the  assemblies  of  his  equals  as  to 
awe  the  rest  iiilo  silence,  and  carry  every  measure  of 
Ills  own  without  contradiction  ;  '  I  reflected  witliin  my- 
self how  much  society  would  suffer  if  such  insolent 
overbearing  characters  as  Leonline  were  not  held  in 
restraint.' — CuiMberland.  As  the  petty  airs  of  supe- 
riority here  described  are  most  common  among  the  un- 
cultivated part  of  mankind,  we  may  say  that  the  impe- 
rious temper  shows  itself  peculiarly  in  the  douiesticli 
circle;  that  the  lordly  air  shows  ilself  in  publick  ;  tiiat 
the  duininicring  tone  is  most  remarkable  in  the  kitcllen  ; 
and  the  overbearing  behaviour  in  villages. 

TO  COMMISSION,  AUTHORIZE,  EMPOWER. 

Commission,  from  commit,  signifies  the  act  of  com- 
mitting, or  putting  into  the  hands  of  another;  to  ou- 
tAor/ze  sijiinifies  to  give  authority;  lo  empower,  In  put 
in  possession  of  the  power  to  do  any  thing. 

Tlie  idea  of  transferring  some  business  to  another  is 
comnion  to  these  terms ;  the  circunislances  under 
which  this  is  performed  constitute  the  diflerence.  We 
commission  ill  ordinary  cases;  we  authorize  and  em- 
power in  extraordinary  cases.  We  commission  in  mat- 
ters where  our  own  will  and  convenience  arecoiicerned  ; 
we  authorize  in  matters  where  our  personal  authority 
is  requisite;  and  we  empower  in  matteis  where  the  au- 
thority of  the  law  is  required.  A  commission  is  given 
by  the  bare  cunnimnication  of  one's  wishes;  we  au- 
thorize by  a  positive  and  formal  declaration  to  that 
intent ;  we  empower  by  the  transfer  of  some  legal  docu- 
ment.    A  person  is  commissioned  to  make  a  purcliase; 

Commission' d  in  alternate  watch  they  stand. 
The  sun's  bright  portals  and  tlie  skies  command. 

POPK. 

One  is  authorized  to  communicate  what  has  been  in- 
trusted to  him  as  a  secret,  or  people  are  authorized  to 
acl  any  given  part;  'A  more  decisive  proof  cannot  be 
given  of  the  full  conviction  of  the  British  nation  that 
the  principles  of  the  Revolution  did  not  authorize  them 
to  elect  kings  at  pleasure,  than  their  continuing  to  adopt 
a  plan  of  hereditary  Protestant  succession  in  the  old 
line.' — BuRKK.  One  is  empowered  to  receive  money  ; 
Empower' d  the  wrath  of  gods  and  men  to  tame. 
E'en  Jove  rever'd  the  venerable  dame. — Pope. 
When  commissions  pass  between  equals,  the  perform- 
ance of  them  is  an  act  of  civility  ;  but  they  are  fre- 
quently given  by  sovereigns  to  their  subjects ;  author- 
izing and  empowering  are  as  often  directed  to  inferiours, 
Uiey  are  frequently  acts  of  justice  and  necessity.  Judges 
and  ambassadors  receive  commissions  from  their 
prince;  'Piiiices  do  not  use  to  send  their  viceroys  un- 
furnished with  patents  clearly  signifying  their  commis- 
sion.'— South.  Servants  and  subordinate  persons  are 
sometimes  authorized  to  act  in  the  name  of  their  em- 
ployers; magistrates  em/)o?cpr  the  officers  of  justice  to 
apprehend  individuals  or  enter  houses.  We  are  com- 
7iiissioiicd  by  persons  only  ;  we  Site  authorized  some- 
times by  circumstances;  we  are  empowered  by  law. 


INFLUENCE,  AUTHORITY,  ASCENDANCY 
OR  ASCENDANT,  SWAY. 

Influence,  from  the  Latin  infliio  to  flow  in  upon  or 
cause  to  flow  in  upon,  signifies  the  power  of  acting  on 
an  object  so  as  to  direct  or  move  it;  authority, in  Latin 
auctoritas,  from  nuc'.or  the  authoror  prime  mover  ofa 
thins  sitrnitit's  that  power  which  is  vested  in  the  prime 
mover ;  iisci  ndiinry  or  asecndunt,  from  ascend,  signifies 
liaviiig  ilif  upper  liaiid  ;  sway,  like  onr  word  swing  and 
the  German  schwv.ben,  comes  in  all  probability  from  the 
Hebrew  HT  lo  move,  signifying  also  the  power  to 
move  an  object. 

These  terms  imply  power,  under  different  circum- 
stances :  influence  is  aUogethcr  nncoimected  with  any 
light  to  direct;  authority  includes  the  idea  of  right  ne- 
cessarily :  superiority  of  rank,  talent,  or  property,  per- 
sonal attachment,  and  a  variety  of  circumstances  give 
influence  ;  it  commonly  acts  by  persuasion,  and  employs 
encaging  manners,  so  as  to  determine  in  favour  of 
what  is  proposed :  superiour  wisdom,  age,  office,  and  i  endowed  with.' — Wilkins. 


relation,  give  authority;  il  determines  of  itself,  and 
requires  no  collateral  aid  :  ascendancy  and  sway  are 
modes  of  iH^i/cntf,  diflering  only  in  degree  ;  thiy  bi>th 
imply  an  excessive  and  improper  degree  of  influence 
over  the  mind,  independent  of  reason;  the  form  r  is, 
however,  more  gradual  in  its  process,  and  consequently 
more  coiifiimed  in  its  nature;  the  latter  may  be  (Jiily 
temporary,  but  may  be  more  violent.  A  person  employs 
many  arts,  and  for  a  length  of  time,  to  gain  the  ascend- 
ancy;  but  he  exerts  a  sway  by  a  violent  stretch  of 
power.  It  is  of  great  im[H)rlance  for  tliose  who  iiave 
influence,  to  conduct  Uiemselves  consistently  with  tlieir 
rank  and  station  ;  '  The  influence  of  France  as  a  repub- 
lick  is  equal  to  a  war.' — Burkb  Men  are  apt  to  regard 
the  warnings  and  admonitions  of  a  true  friend  as  an 
odious  assumption  of  authority ;  'Without  tile  force  of 
authority  the  power  of  soldiers  grows  pernicious  to 
their  master.' — Temple.  Some  men  voluntarily  give 
themselves  up  to  the  ascendancy  which  a  valet  or  a 
mistress  has  gained  over  them,  wliile  tJie  latter  exert 
the  most  unwarrantable  sway  to  serve  their  own  inter 
ested  and  vicious  purposes  ;  '  By  the  ascendant  he  had 
in  his  understanding,  and  the  dexterity  of  his  nature, 
he  could  persuade  {liin  vei/  much.' — Clarendon 
'  France,  since  her  revolution,  is  under  the  sway  of  a 
sect  whose  leaders,  at  one  stroke,  liave  demolished  the 
whole  body  of  jurisprudence.' — Burke. 

Influence  and  ascendancy  are  said  likewise  of  things 
as  well  as  persons :  true  religion  will  have  an  influence 
not  only  on  the  outward  conduct  of  a  man,  but  ihe 
inward  afleclions  of  his  heart ;  '  Religion  liath  so  great 
ail  influence  upon  the  felicity  of  man,  that  it  ought  to  be 
upheld,  not  only  out  ofa  dread  of  divine  vengeance  in 
another  world,  but  out  of  regard  to  temporal  prosperity.' 
— TiLLoTsoN.  That  man  is  truly  happy  in  whose 
mind  religion  has  the  ascendancy  o\er  every  oiher  prin- 
ciple ;  'It  you  allow  any  passion,  even  though  ii  be 
esteemed  innocent,  to  acquire  an  absolute  ascendant, 
your  inward  peace  will  be  impaired.' — Blair. 

POWER,  STRENGTH,  FORCE,  AUTHORITY, 
DOMINION. 

Power,  in  French  pouvoir,  comes  from  the  Latin 
possum  to  be  able;  strength  denotes  the  abstract  quality 
of  strong  ;  authority  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  pie- 
ceding  article  ;  dominion,  from  doininus  a  lord,  signiiies 
the  power  of  a  lord  or  the  exercise  of  that  power ;  force, 
from  the  Latin  fortis  strong,  signifies  the  abstract 
quality  of  strength- 
Power  is  the  generick  and  universal  term,  conipre 
heiidingin  it  that  simple  principle  of  nature  which  exists 
in  all  subjects,  strength  and  force  are  modes  of  power. 
These  terms  are  all  used  either  in  a  physical  or  moral 
application.  Power  in  tlie  pli;sical  sense  respects 
whatever  causes  motion ;  '  Observing  in  ourselves  that 
we  can  at  pleasure  move  several  parts  of  our  bodies 
wliich  were  at  rest ;  the  etitjcts  also  that  natural  bodies 
are  able  to  produce  in  one  another,  occurring  i^very 
moment  to  our  senses,  we  bolh  the.se  ways  get  the  idea 
of  power.' — Locke.  Strength  respects  lliat  species  of 
power  that  lies  in  the  vital  and  muscular  parts  of  tlie 
body ; 

Not  founded  on  the  brittle  strength  of  bones. 
Milton. 
Strength,  therefore,  is  internal,  and  depends  upon  the 
internal  organization  of  the  Uame ;  power,  on  the  ex- 
ternal circumstances.  A  man  may  have  strength  to 
move,  but  not  the  power  if  he  be  bound  with  cords. 
Our  strength  is  proportioned  to  Ihe  health  of  the  body, 
and  the  firmness  of  its  make;  our  power  may  be  in- 
creased by  the  help  of  instruments. 

Power  may  be  exerted  or  otherwise ;  force  is  power 
exerted,  or  active  ;  bodies  have  a  power  of  resistance 
while  in  a  slate  of  rest,  but  they  are  moved  by  a  certain 
force  from  other  bodies ; 

A  ship  which  hath  struck  sail,  doth  run, 
By  force  of  tlial  force  which  before  it  won. 

Donne 
The  word  power  is  used  technically  for  the  moving 
force  ;  '  By  understanding  the  true  diffi'rence  between 
the  weight  and  liie  power,  a  man  may  arid  such  a  fining 
supplement  to  the  strength  of  the  power,  that  it  shall 
move  any  conceivable  weight,  though  it  should  never 
so  much  exceed  thai  force  which  the  power  is  naturally 
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Iji  a  moral  acceptation  power,  strength^  and  force, 
may  be  applied  to  tlie  same  objects  witli  a  similar  dis- 
tinction, thus  we  may  speak  «( Iha  power  of  language 
generally,  tlies<rc7jo-/A  of  a  person's  expressions  to  con- 
vey llie  state  of  liis  own  mind;  and  the  force  of  terms 
as  to  their  extent  of  meaning  and  fitness  to  convey  the 
ideas  of  those  who  use  them.  In  this  case  it  is  evident 
that  sfrc;jn-/A  and /orce  are liere  em pliiyed  as  particular 
properties,  but  strength  is  the  power  aciually  exerted, 
and /«rce  tlie  power  which  may  be  exerted. 

Power  is  either  publicli  or  private,  which  brings  it  in 
alliance  wiih  aiitliority.  Civil  power  includes  in  it  all 
that  which  enables  us  to  have  any  influence  or  control 
over  the  actions,  persons,  property ,  &c.  of  oLtiers  ; 

Hence  thou  shalt  prove  my  might,  and  curse  the  hour, 
Tliou  stoodst  a  rival  of  imperial  ^joioV. — Pope. 

Authority  is  confined  to  that  species  of  power  which  is 
derived  iVom  some  legitimate  source  ;  '  Power  arising 
from  strength  is  always  in  those  who  are  governed, 
who  are  many  ;  but  authority  arising  from  opinion  is 
in  those  w  ho  govern,  who  are  few.' — Tkmplk.  Power 
exists  independently  of  all  right ;  authority  is  founded 
only  on  liglit.  A  king  has  often  \hii  power  to  be  cruel, 
but  he  has  never  the  authority  to  be  so.  Subjects 
have  sometimes  i\\6  power  of  overturning  the  govern- 
ment, but  they  can  in  no  case  have  the  authority. 
Power  maybe  abused;  authority  maybe  exceeded. 
A  sovereign  abuses  \\\i  power,  who  exercises  it  for  the 
misery  of  his  subjects ;  he  exceeds  liis  authority,  if 
he  deprive  theui  of  any  right  from  mere  caprice  or 
hurnonr. 

Power  may  be  seized  eitlier  by  fraud  or  force; 
authority  is  derived  from  some  present  law,  or  dele- 
gated by  a  higher  power.  Despotism  is  an  assumed 
■power,  it  acknowledges  no  law  but  the  will  of  the 
individual ;  it  is,  therefore,  exercised  by  no  authority  : 
the  sovereign  liolds  his  power  by  tlie  law  of  God  ;  for 
God  is  the  source  of  all  authority,  which  is  commen- 
surate Willi  his  goodness,  his  power,  and  his  wisdom  ; 
man,  therefore,  exercises  the  sipreme  authority  over 
man,  as  llie  minister  of  God's  authority;  he  exceeds 
-hat  authority  if  he  do  any  thing  contrary  to  God's 
will.  Subjects  have  a  delesated  authority  wh'icli  they 
receive  from  a  supenour ;  if  they  act  for  themselves, 
without  respect  to  the  will  of  that  superiour,  they 
exert  a  power  without  authority.  In  this  manner  a 
prime  minister  acts  by  tlie  authority  of  the  king,  to 
whom  he  is  responsible.  A  minister  of  the  gospel 
performs  liis  functions  by  the  authority  of  the  gospel, 
as  it  is  interpreted  and  administered  by  the  church  ; 
but  when  he  acts  by  an  individual  or  particular  inter- 
pretation, it  is  a  self-assumed  power,  but  not  authority. 
Social  beings,  in  order  to  act  in  concert,  must  act  by 
laws  and  the  subordination  of  ranks,  whether  in  reli- 
gion or  "politicks;  and  he  who  acts  solely  by  his  own 
will,  in  opposition  to  the  general  consent  of  compe- 
tent judges,  exerts  a  power,  but  is  without  authority. 
Hence  those  who  officiate  in  England  as  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  otherwise  than  according  to  the  form  and 
discipline  of  the  Established  Church,  act  by  an  as 
sumed  power,  which,  though  not  punishable  by  the 
laws  of  man,  Hmst,  like  other  sins,  be  answered  for  at 
the  bar  of  God. 

It  lies  properly  with  the  supreme  power  to  grant 
privileges,  or  take  them  away;  but  the  same  may  be 
lone  by  one  in  whom  the  authority  is  invested.  Jlu- 
thnrity'in  this  sense  is  applied  to  the  ordinary  concerns 
of  lite,  where  the  line  of  disiinction  is  always  drawn, 
between  what  we  can  and  w-hat  we  ought  to  do. 
There  is  pnwer  where  we  can  or  may  act;  there  is 
authority  only  where  we  ought  to  act.  In  all  our 
dealincs  with  others,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  in 
every  ihioL',  not  what  we  have  Ihepower  of  doing,  but 
what  we  have  the  authority  to  do.  In  matters  of  in- 
difference, and  in  what  concerns  ourselves  only,  it  is 
sufficient  to  have  the  pnwer  to  act,  but  in  all  important 
matters  we  must  have  the  authority  of  the  divine  law : 
a  man  may  have  'he  power  to  read  or  leave  it  alone;  but 
he  cannot  dispos^eof  his  person  in  all  respects,  without 
authority.  In  what  concerns  others,  we  must  act  by 
their  authority,  if  we  wish  to  act  conscientiously; 
when  the  secrets  of  another  are  confided  to  us,  we 
have  the  power  to  divulge  them,  but  not  the  authority, 
unless  it  be  given  by  him  who  intrusted  them. 

Instrncters  are  invested  by  parents  with  authority 
«iver  their  chddren  ;  and  parents  receive  their  authority 


from  nature,  that  is,  the  law  of  God ;  this  pr  temal 
authority,  according  to  the  Christian  system,  extends 
to  the  education,  but  not  to  the  destruction,  of  theii 
olfspring.  The  heathens,  liowever,  claimed  and  ex 
erted  a  power  over  the  lives  of  their  children,  liy  niv 
superiour  strength  1  may  be  enabled  to  exert  a  power 
over  a  man,  so  as  to  control  his  action ;  of  his  own 
accord  he  gives  me  authority  to  dispose  of  his  pro 
perly;  so  in  literature,  men  of  established  reputation, 
of  cla.ssical  merit,  and  known  veracity,  are  quoted  as 
authorities  in  support  of  any  position. 

Power  is  indefinite  as  to  degree ;  one  may  have 
little  or  much  power :  dominion  is  a  positive  degree  of 
poicer.  A  monarch's poicer  may  be  limited  by  various 
circumstances;  a  despot  exercises  dominion  ov&i-  all 
his  subjects,  high  and  low.  One  is  not  said  to  get  a 
power  over  any  object,  but  to  get  an  object  into  one's 
power :  on  the  other  hand,  we  get  a  dominiou  over  an 
object ;  thus  some  men  have  a  dominion  over  tlie  con 
sciences  of  others  ; 

And  each  of  these  must  will,  perceive,  design. 
And  draw  confiis'dly  in  a  dilf'rent  line. 
Which  then  can  claim  dominion  o'er  the  rest, 
Or  stamp  the  ruling  passion  in  the  breast. 

JBNYN8 


POWERFUL,  POTENT,  MIGHTY. 
Powerful,  or  full  of  power,  is  also  the  original  mean 
ing  of  potent  ;  but  mighty  signifies  having  might. 
Powerful  is  applicable  to  strength  as  well  as  power  :^ 
a  powerful  man  is  one  who  by  his  size  and  make  can 
easily  overpower  another :  and  a  powerful  person  is 
one  who  has  much  in  his  poicer  ;  '  It  is  certain  that  the 
senses  are  more  powerful  as  the  reason  is  weaker.' — 
Johnson.  Potent  is  used  only  in  this  latter  sense,  in 
which  it  expresses  a  larger  extent  of  power ; 

Now,  flaming  up  the  heavens,  the  potent  sun 
Melts  into  limpid  air  the  high-raised  clouds. 

THO.MSON. 

A  potent  monarch  is  much  more  than  a  powerful 
prince  ;  mighty  expresses  a  still  higher  degree  of 
power;  might  is  power  unlimited  by  any  considera- 
tion or  circumstance ;  '  He  who  lives  by  a  mighty  prin- 
ciple within,  which  the  world  about  him  neither  sees 
nor  understands,  iie  only  ought  to  pass  far  godly.' — 
South.  A  giant  is  called  mighty  in  the  physical 
sense,  and  that  genius  is  said  to  be  mighty  which  takes 
everything  within  its  grasp;  the  Supreme  Being  is 
entitled  either  Omnipotent  or  Jllmighty ;  but  the  latter 
term  seems  to  convey  the  idea  of  boundless  e.xtent 
more  forcibly  than  the  former. 


EMPIRE,  REIGN,  DOMINION. 

Empire  in  this  case  conveys  the  idea  of  power,^  or 
an  e.xercise  of  sovereignty ;  in  this  sense  it  is  allied  to 
the  word  reign,  which,  from  the  verb  to  reign,  signifies 
the  act  of  reigning ;  and  to  the  word  dominion,  which 
signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article. 

Empire  is  used  more  properly  for  people  or  nations ; 
reign  for  the  individuals  wlio  hold  the  power:  hence 
we  say  the  empire  of  the  Assyrians,  or  of  the  Turks  ; 
the  reign  of  the  Cssars  or  the  Paleologi.  The  most 
glorious  epoch  of  the  empire  of  the  Babylonians  is 
the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar  ;  that  of  the  empire  of 
the  Persians  is  the  reign  of  Cyrus  ;  that  of  the  empire 
of  the  Greeks  is  the  reign  of  Alexander;  that  of  the 
Romans  is  the  reigv  of  Augustus:  these  are  the  lour 
great  empires  foretold  by  the  prophet  Daniel. 

All  the  epithets  applied  to  the  word  empire,  in  this 
sense,  belong  equally  to  reign ;  but  all  which  are  a\)- 
plied  to  reign  are  not  suitable  in  application  to  empire. 
We  may  speak  of  a  reign  as  long  and  glorious ;  but 
not  of  an  empire  as  long  and  glorious,  unless  the  idea 
he  expressed  paraphrastically.  The  empire  of  the 
Romans  was  of  longer  duration  than  that  of  the 
Greeks;  but  the  glory  of  the  latter  was  more  brilliant, 
from  the  rapidity  of  its  conquests:  the  reign  of  King 
George  HI.  was  one  of  the  longest  and  most  eventful 
recorded  in  history. 

Empire  and  reign  are  both  applied  in  the  proper 
sense  to  the  exercise  of  publick  authority  ; 

*  Vide  Abbe  Giiard:  "Empire,  r^gne." 
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The  sage  historick  muse 
Should  next  conduct  us  th?oiii;h  the  dueps  of  lime, 
Show  us  how  emjiire  grew,  dechn'd,  and  It'll. 

Thomson. 
Dominion  applies  to  the  personal  act,  wheliier  of  a 
Eovereisjn  or  a  private  individual :  a  sovereign  may 
have  dominion  over  many  nations  by  the  forte  of 
arms,  but  he  iiolds  his  reign,  over  one  nation  by  the 
force  of  law ; 

He  who,  like  a  father,  held  his  reign, 
So  soon  forgot,  was  wise  and  just  in  vain.— Pope. 
Hence  the  word  dominion  may,  in  the  proper  sense, 
be  applied  to  the  power  which  man  e.\ercises  over  tlie 
bruits,  over  inanimate  objects,  or  over  himself:  but  if 
empire  and  reign  be  applied  to  any  tiling  but  civil 
gov.rnment,  or  to  nations,  it  is  only  in  the  improper 
sense :  thus  a  female  may  be  said  to  hold  her  empire 
ainoiig  her  admirers  ;  or  fashions  may  be  said  to  have 
their  rrign.     In  this  application  of  the  terms,  empire 
is  something  wide  and  all-commandini; ; 
Let  great  Achilles,  to  the  gods  resign'd. 
To  reason  yield  the  empire  of  his  mind. — PopB. 
Reign  is  that  which  is  steady  and  settled  ; 

The  frigid  zone. 
Where  for  relentless  months  continual  night 
Holds  o'er  tlie  glittering  waste  Iter  starry  reign. 
Thomson. 
Dominion  is  full  of  control  and  force ;  '  By  timely  cau- 
tion those  desires  may  be  repressed  to  which  indulgence 
would  give  absolute  dominion.' — Johnson. 


PRINCE,  MONARCH,  SOVEREIGN, 
POTENTATE. 

Vrlnce,  in  French  prince,  Latin  princeps,  from 
primus,  signifies  the  chief  or  the  first  person  in  the 
nation;  monarch,,  from-  the  Greek  itdvos  alone,  and 
dpx^  government,  signilies  one  having  sole  authority  ; 
eorereign  is  probably  changed  from  siiperregnum; 
potentate,  from  potens  powerful,  S'ignities  one  having 
supreme  power. 

Prince  is  the  generick  term,  the  rest  are  specifick 
terms;  every  monarch,  sovereign,  aiKl  potentate,  is  a 
prince,  but  not  vice  versd.  The  term  prince  is  inde- 
finite as  to  the  degree  of  power :  a  prince  may  have  a 
limited  or  despotick  power  ;  but  in  its  restricted  sense 
this  tiile  denotes  a  smaller  degree  of  power  than  any 
of  the  other  terms :  the  term  monarch  does  not  define 
the  extent  of  the  power,  but  simply  that  it  is  undivided 
as  oiiposed  to  that  species  of  power  which  is  lodaed  in 
the  liHiids  of  many:  sovereign  and  potentate  indicate 
the  highest  degree  of  power;  hut  the  former  is  em- 
ployed only  as  respects  the  nation  that  is  governed, 
the  latter  respecLs  other  nations :  a  sovereign  is  su- 
preme over  his  subjects;  a  potentate  is  powerful  by 
means  of  his  subjects.  Every  man  having  inde- 
pendent power  is  a  prince,  let  his  territory  be  ever  so 
inconsiderable;  Germany  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
Email  states,  which  are  governed  by  petty /)ri«ces  ; 
Of  all  the  princes  who  had  swayed  the  Mexican 
sceptre,  Montezuma  was  the  most  haughty.' — Robert- 
son. Every  one  reigning  by  himself  in  a  state  of  some 
considerable  magnitude,  and  having  an  independent 
authority  over  his  subjects  is  a  monarch;  kings  and 
emperoiirs  therefore  are  all  monarehs ;  '  The  Mexican 
people  were  warlike  and  enterprising,  the  authority 
of  the  monarch  unbounded.' — Kobertson.  Eveiy 
monarch  is  a  sovereign,  whose  extent  of  dominion 
and  number  of  subjects  rises  above  the  ordinary  level; 
'Tlie  Peruvians  yielded  a  blind  submission  to  their 
sovereigns.' — RoBKRTsoN.  He  is  a  potentate  if  his 
intluetice  either  in  the  cabinet  or  the  field  extends 
very  consiilerably  over  the  affairs  of  other  nations; 
'  How  mean  must  the  most  exalted  potentate  upon 
earth  appear  to  that  eye  which  takes  in  iimumerable 
ordiTs  of  spirits.'— Adoison.  Allhotigh  we  know  that 
princes  are  but  men,  yet  in  estimating  th(!ir  characters 
rt'e  are  apt  toexpet't  more  of  them  than  what  is  human. 
(t  is  the  great  concern  of  every  monarch  who  wishes 
for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects  to  choose  good  conn 
fellors-  whoever  has  approved  himself  a  faithful  sub- 
ject may  approach  his  sovereign  with  a  steady  confi- 
dence in  having  done  his  duty:  the  potentates  of  the 
earth  may  sometimes  be  into.xicated  with  their  power 


and  their  triumphs,  but  in  general  they  have  too  many 
niemc'iitoes  of  their  common  intiiniity,  to  forget  tliat 
they  are  but  mortal  men. 


ABSOLUTE,  DESPOTICK,  ARBITRARY, 
TYRANNICAL. 

Absolute  in  Latin  absolutus,  participle  of  absolvo, 
signifies  absolved  or  set  at  liberty  from  all  restraint  aa 
it  regards  persons;  unconditional,  unlimited,  as  it  re- 
gards things  ;  despotick,  from  despot,  in  Greek  &toTt6rrii 
a  master  or  lord,  implies  being  like  a  lord,  uncon- 
trolled ;  arbitrary,  in  French  arbitraire,  from  the  Latin 
arbit'rium  will,  implies  belonging  to  the  will  of  one  in- 
dependent of  that  of  others  ;  tyrannical  signifies  being 
like  a  tyrant. 

Absolute  power  is  independent  of  and  superiour  to 
all  other  power :  an  absolute  monarch  is  uncontrolled 
not  only  by  men  but  things ;  he  is  above  all  law  e.\cept 
vviiat  euianates  from  himself; 

Unerring  power ! 
Supreme  and  absolute,  of  these  your  ways 
You  render  no  account. — Lyllo. 
When  absolute  power  is  assigned  to  any  one  according 
to  the  constitution  of  a  government,  it  is  despotick. 
Despotick  power  is  therefore  sometliing  less  than  abso- 
lute power:  a  prince  is  absolute  of  himself:   lie  is 
de.'ipotick  by  the  consent  of  others. 

In  the  early  ages  of  society  monarchs  were  absolute, 
and  among  the  Eastern  nations  they  still  retain  the  ah 
solute  form  of  government,  though  much  limited  by  es- 
tablished usage.  In  the  more  civilized  stages  of  society 
the  power  of  (/)'s;70ts  has  been  considerably  restricted  by 
prescribed  laws,  in  so  much  that  despotism  is  now 
classed  among  the  regular  forms  of  governmeiit;  'Sucli 
a  history  as  that  of  Suetonius  is  to  me  an  unanswer- 
able argument  against  despotick  power.' — Addison. 
This  term  may  also  be  applied  figuratively  ;  '  Whatever 
the  will  commands,  the  whole  man  must  do  ;  the  em- 
pire of  the  will  over  all  the  faculties  being  absolutely 
overruling  and  despotick.' — South. 

.Arbitrary  and  tyrannical  do  not  respect  the  power 
itself,  so  much  as  the  exercise  of  power :  the  latter  is 
always  taken  in  a  had  sense,  the  former  sometimes  in 
I  an  indifferent  sense.     With  arbitrariness  is  associated 
I  the  idea  of  caprice  and  selfishness;  for  where  is  tiie  in- 
dividual who.se  uncontrolled  will  may  not  oftener  be 
capricious  than  otherwise'!     With  tyranny  is  associ- 
ated the  idea  of  oppression  and  injustice.     .Among  the 
Greeks  the  word  -rvpavvog  a  tyrant,  implied  no  more 
than  what  we   now  understand   l)y  despot,  namely,  a 
possessor  of  unlimited  power:  but  from  the   natural 
abuse  of  such  power,  it  has  acquired  the  signification 
now  attached  to  it,  namely,  of  exercising  power  to  tlie 
injury  of  another; 
Our  sects  a  more  tyrannick  power  assume, 
And  would  forscorpions  change  the  rod  of  Rome. 
Roscommon. 
Absolute  power  should  be  granted  to  no  one  man  or 
body  of  men  ;  since  there  is  no  security  that  it  will  not 
be  exercised  arbitrarily  ;  '  An  honest  private  man  often 
grows  cruel  and  abandoned,  when  converted  into  an 
absolute  prince.' — Addison.    In  despotick  governmems 
the  tyrannical  proceedings  of  the  subordinate  officers 
are  often  more  intolerable  than  those  of  the  Prince. 


POSITIVE.  ABSOLUTE.  PEREMPTORY. 

Positive,  in  Latin  positivus,  from  pono  to  put  or 
place,  signifies  placed  or  fixed,  that  is,  fixed  oi  esta- 
blished in  the  mind  ;  absolute  (v.  Absolute)  signifies 
uncontrolled  by  any  external  circumstances;  peremp- 
tory, in  Latin  peremptorius,  from  perino  to  take  away, 
signifies  removing  all  further  questi'.n. 

Positive  is  said  either  of  a  man's  convictions  or  tem- 
per of  mind,  or  of  his  proci'edings  ;  absolute  is  said  of 
his  mode  of  proceeding,  or  his  relative  circuinstances  ; 
peremptory  is  said  of  his  proceeding.  Positive,  as  re- 
specis  a  man's  conviction,  has  been  spoken  of  under 
the  article  of  confident  (v.  Confident) ;  in  the  lattei 
sense  it  bears  the  closest  analogy  to  absolute  or  peremp 
tory  :  a  positive  mode  of  speech  depends  upon  a  post- 
live  stale  of  mind  ;  'The  diminulion  or  ceasing  of  pain 
does  not  operate  like  positive  pl(!asure.'— Burke:.  An 
absolute  mode  of  speech  depends  upon  the  uncontrol- 
lable autliorily  of  tlie  spea^T ;  '  Those  parts  oi'  the 
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moral  world  which  have  not  an  absolute,  may  yet  have 
a  rolaiive  beauty,  in  respect  of  some  other  parts  con- 
cealed from  us.' — Addison.  A  pereviptonj  mode  of 
speech  depends  upon  tlie  disposition  and  relative  cir- 
cunist.inces  of  tlie  speaker;  'The  Highlander  gives  to 
every  question  an  answer  so  prompt  anA  peremptory, 
that  skepticism  is  dared  intosilence.' — Johnson.  A  de- 
cision IS  positive ;  a  command  absolute  or  peremptory : 
what  is  /)«sitiBe  excludes  all  question;  what  is  abso- 
lute bars  all  resistance;  what  is  peremptory  removes 
all  hesitation  :  a  positive  answer  can  be  given  only  by 
one  who  lias  positive  information ;  an  absolute  decree 
can  issue  only  fromoiie  vested  with  absolute  authority  ; 
a  peremptory  refusal  can  be  given  only  by  one  who  has 
the  will  and  the  power  of  deciding  it  without  any  con- 
troversy. 

As  mivcrhs,  positively,  absolutely,  and  peremptorily, 
have  an  equally  close  conne.\ion  :  a  thing  is  said  to  be 
positively  known,  or  posilinely  deteruiiued  upon,  or 
positirehf  nsTi'i^iiln;  it  is  said  to  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary, ahsoluiihj  true  or  false,  absolutely  required  ;  it  is 
not  to  be  peremptorily  decided,  peremptorily  declared, 
peremptorily  refused. 

Positive  and  absolute  are  likewise  applied  to  moral 
objects  wiih  the  same  distinction  as  before  :  the  posi- 
tive expresses  what  is  fixed  m  distinction  from  the 
relative  that  may  vary;  the  absolute  is  that  which  is 
inde])endent  of  every  thing:  thus,  pleasure  and  pains 
are  positive;  names  in  logic  are  absolute;  cases  in 
grammar  are  absolute. 

ROYAL,  REGAL,  KINGLY. 
Royal  and  reg-al  from  the  Latin  rez  a  king,  though 
of  foreign  origin,  have  obtained  more  general  appli- 
cation than  the  corresponding  English  term  kingly. 
Royal  signifies  belonging  to  a  king,  in  its  most  general 
sense  ;  regal  in  Latin  regalis,  signifies  appertaining  to 
a  king,  in  its  particular  application ;  kingly  signifies 
properly  like  a  king.  A  royal  carriage,  a  royal  resi- 
dence, a  royal  couple,  a  royal  salute,  royal  authority, 
all  designate  the  general  and  ordinary  appurtenances 
to  a  king. 

He  died,  and  oh !  may  no  reflection  shed 
Its  pois'nons  venom  on  the  royal  dead. — Prior. 
Regal  government,  regal  state,  regal  power,  regal  dig- 
nity, denote  the  peculiar  properties  of  a  king ; 
■Jerusalem  combined  must  see 
My  open  fault  and  regal  infamy. — Prior. 
Kingly  always  implies  what  is  becoming  a  king,  or 
after  the  manner  of  a  king ;  a  kingly  crown  is  such  as 
a  king  ought  to  wear ;  a  kingly  mien,  that  which  is 
after  the  manner  of  a  king; 

Scipio,  you  know  how  Massanissa  bears 
His  kingly  post  at  more  than  ninety  years. 

Denham. 


EMPIRE,  KINGDOM. 

Aitnough  these  two  words  obviously  refer  to  two  spe- 
cies of  states,  where  the  princes  assume  the  title  of 
either  emperour  or  king,  yet  the  difference  between  them 
is  not  limited  to  this  distinction. 

*  The  word  empire  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  a  stale 
that  is  vast,  and  composed  of  many  different  people  ; 
that  of  kingdom  marks  a  state  more  limited  in  extent, 
and  united  in  its  composition.  In  kingdoms  there  is  a 
uniformity  of  fundamental  laws;  the  difference  in  re- 
gard to  particular  laws  or  modes  of  jurisprudence  being 
merely  variations  from  custom,  whicli  do  not  attect  the 
unity  of  political  administration.  From  tJiis  uni- 
formity, indeed,  in  the  functions  of  government,  we 
may  trace  the  origin  of  the  words  king  and  kingdom : 
since  there  is  but  one  prince  or  sovereign  ruler,  although 
there  may  be  many  employed  in  the  administration. 
With  empires  it  is  different :  one  part  is  sometimes  go- 
verned by  fundamental  laws,  very  different  from  tho.se 
by  which  another  part  of  the  same  empire  is  governed  ; 
which  diversity  destroys  the  unity  of  government,  and 
makes  the  union  of  the  state  to  consist  in  the  submission 
of  certain  chiefs  to  the  commands  of  a  supeiiour  ge- 
neral or  chief  From  this  very  right  of  commanding, 
then,  it  is  evident  that  the  words  empire  and  emperour 

*  Vide  Abbe  Bauzee  :  "  Empire,  royaume." 


derive  their  origin  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  there  may  be 
many  princes  or  so.'ereigns,  and  kingdoms,  in  the  same 
empire. 

As  a  farther  illustration  of  these  terms,  we  need  only 
look  to  their  application  from  the  earliest  ages  in  wliiijj 
they  were  used,  down  to  the  present  period.  The  wo.-d 
king  had  its  existence  long  prior  to  that  of  emperour, 
being  doubtless  derived,  through  the  channel  of  the 
northern  languages,  from  the  Hebrew  jTID  a  prifst, 
since  in  those  ages  of  primitive  simplicity,  before  ibe 
lust  of  dominion  had  led  to  the  extension  of  power  and 
conquest,  he  who  performed  the  sacerdotal  office  v\  33 
unanimously  regarded  as  the  fittest  person  to  discharge 
the  civil  functions  for  the  community.  80  in  like  man- 
ner among  the  Romans  the  corresponding  word  rex. 
which  conies  from  rego,  and  the  Hebrew  STjn  to  l(  ed, 
signifies  a  pastor  or  shepherd,  because  he  who  filled  the 
office  of  king  acted  both  spiritually  and  civilly  as  liieir 
guide.  Rome  therefore  was  first  a  kingdom,  while  it 
was  formed  of  only  one  people:  it  acquired  the  name 
of  empire  as  soon  as  otiier  nations  were  brought  inio 
subjection  to  it,  and  became  members  of  it ;  not  by 
losing  th(  ir  distinctive  character  as  nations,  but  by  sub- 
mitting themselves  to  the  supreme  command  of  their 
conquerors. 

For  the  same  reason  the  German  empire  was  so  de- 
nominated, because  it  consisted  of  several  states  iaile- 
pendenl  of  each  other,  yet  all  subject  to  one  ruler  or 
emperor  ;  so  likewise  the  Russian  empire,  the  Ottoman 
empire,  and  the  Mogul  empire,  which  are  composed  of 
dilferent  nations:  and  on  the  other  hand  the  kingdom 
of  Spain,  of  Portugal,  of  France,  and  of  England,  all 
of  winch,  though  divided  into  different  provinces,  were, 
nevertheless,  one  people,  having  but  one  ruler.  While 
France,  however,  included  many  distinct  countries 
within  its  jurisdiction,  it  properly  assumed  the  name  of 
an  empire;  and  England  having  by  a  legislative  act 
united  to  itself  a  country  distinct  both  in  ils  laws  and 
customs,  has  likewise,  with  equal  propriety,  been  de- 
nominated the  British  empire. 

A  kingdom  can  never  reach  to  the  extent  of  an  em- 
,pire,  for  the  unity  of  government  and  administration 
which  constitutes  ils  leading  feature  cannot  reach  so 
far,  and  at  the  same  time  requires  more  time  than  the 
simple  e.xercise  of  superiority,  and  the  right  of  receiv- 
ing certain  marks  of  homage,  which  suffice  to  form  an 
empire.  Although  a  kingdom  may  not  be  fiee,  yet  an 
empire  can  scarcely  be  otherwise  than  despotick  in  ils 
form  of  government.  Power,  when  extended  and  ra- 
mified, as  it  must  unavoidably  be  in  an  empire,  derives 
no  aid  from  the  personal  influence  of  the  sovereisn, 
and  requires  therefore  to  be  dealt  out  in  portions  far 
too  great  to  be  consistent  with  the  happiness  of  tJie 
subject. 


TERRITORY,  DOMINION. 

Both  these  terms  respect  a  portion  of  country  under 
a  particular  government;  but  the  word  territory  brings 
to  our  minds  the  land  which  is  included  ;  dominion 
conveys  to  our  minds  the  power  which  is  exercised: 
territory  refers  to  that  which  is  in  its  nature  bounded; 
dominion  may  be  said  of  that  which  is  boundless.  A 
petty  prince  h:is  his  territory  ;  the  monarch  of  a  great 
empire  has  dominions. 

It  is  the  ol^ect  of  every  ruler  to  guard  his  territory 
against  the  irruptions  of  an  enemy;  'The  conquered 
territory  was  divided  among  the  Spanish  invaders, 

according  to  rules  which  custom  had  introduced.' 

Robertson.     Ambitious  monarchs  are  always  aiming 
to  extend  their  dominions  ; 

And  while  the  heroick  Pyrrhus  shines  in  arms, 

Our  wide  dominions  shall  the  world  o'errun. 

Trapp. 


STATE,  REALM,  COMMONWEALTH. 

The  state  is  that  consolidated  part  of  a  nation  in 
which  lies  its  power  and  greatness ;  the  realm,  from 
royaume  a  kingdom,  is  any  state  whose  government  is 
monarchical ;  the  commonwealth  is  the  grand  body  of 
a  nation,  consisting  both  of  the  covernment  and  peojile, 
which  forms  the  commonwealth,  or  commonweal  of  a 
nation. 

The  ruling  idea  in  the  sense  and  application  of  the 
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word  state  is  that  of  government  in  its  most  abstract 
sense  ;  alfalrs  of  state  may  elliier  respect  the  internal 
regiilaiions  of  a  country,  or  it  may  respect  tlie  arranjic- 
ments  of  ditferent  states  with  eacli  otlier.  The  term 
realia  is  employed  for  the  nation  at  large,  bnt  confined 
to  such  nations  as  arc  monarchical  and  aristocratical ; 
peers  of  the  realm  sil  in  the  English  Parliament  by 
their  own  right.  The  term  commonwealth  refers  rather 
to  the  aggregate  body  of  men,  and  their  possessions, 
rather  than  to  the  government  of  a  country  :  it  is  the 
business  of  the  minister  to  consult  the  interests  of  tlie 
comiiwnwealth. 

The  term  state  is  indefinitely  applied  to  all  commu- 
nities, large  or  small,  living  under  any  form  of  govern- 
ment: a  petty  principality  in  Germany,  and  the  whole 
German  or  Russian  empire,  are  alike  termed  states  ; 
'  No  man  that  understands  tlie  state  of  Poland,  and  the 
United  Provinces,  will  be  able  lo  range  them  under 
any  particular  names  of  government  that  have  been 
invented.' — Temple.  Realm  is  a  term  of  dignity  in 
regard  to  a  nation;  France,  Germany,  ETigland,  Russia, 
are,  therefore,  with  most  propriety  termed  realms^ 
when  spoken  of  either  in  regard  to  themselves  or  in 
general  connexions ; 
Tl'.en  Saturn  came,  who  fled  the  power  of  Jove, 
Robb'd  of  his  realms,  and  banish'd  from  above. 

Drvden. 

Commo7ji(7pn7<//,  although  not  appropriately  applied  to 
any  nation,  is  most  fitted  for  repuhlicks,  which  have 
hardly  li.^edness  enough  in  themselves  to  deserve  the 
name  of  state ; 
Civil  dissension  is  a  viperous  worm, 
That  gnaws  the  bowels  of  the  cummomuealfk. 

Shakspe.\RE. 

CREDIT,  FAVOUR,  INFLUENCE 

Credit,  from  the  Latin  creditus,  participle  of  credo 
t.i  believe  or  trust,  marks  the  state  of  being  believed 
or  trusted ;  favuur,  from  the  Latin  javeo,  and  probably 
favus  a  honey  comb,  marks  an  agreeable  or  pleasant 
slate  of  feeling;  ivjluence  signifies  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  article. 

Tlii'se  terms  denote  the  state  we  stand  in  with  regard 
to  others  as  flowing  out  of  their  sentiments  towards 
ourselves  :  credit  arises  out  of  esteem  ;  favour  out  of 
good-will  or  atiection ;  influence  out  of  either  credit 
or  favour :  credit  depends  most  on  personal  merit; 
faiuiur  may  depend  on  the  caprice  of  him  who  be- 
stows it.  k 

The  credit  which  we  have  with  others  is  marked  by 
their  confidence  in  our  judgement ;  by  their  disposition 
to  submit  to  our  decisions;  by  their  reliance  in  our 
veracity,  or  assent  to  our  opinions:  \.\\e  favour  we  have 
with  others  is  marked  by  their  readiness  to  comply 
with  our  wishes ;  their  subserviency  to  our  views ; 
attachment  to  our  society ;  men  of  talent  are  ambi- 
tious to  gain  credit  with  their  sovereigns,  by  the  supe- 
riority of  their  counsel ;  weak  men  or  men  of  ordinary 
powers  are  contented  with  being  the  favourites  of 
princes,  and  enjoying  their  patronage  and  protection. 
Credit  redounds  to  tlie  honour  of  the  individual,  and 
stiiinilates  him  to  noble  e.vertions  ;  it  is  beneficial  in  its 
results  to  all  mankind,  individually  or  collectively  ; 
'Truth  itself  shall  lose  its  credit,  if  delivered  by  a 
person  that  has  none.' — South.  Favour  redounds  to 
the  personal  advantage,  the  selfish  gratification  of  the 
individual :  it  is  apt  lo  inflame  pride,  and  provoke 
jealousy  ;  '  Halifax,  thinking  this  a  lucky  opportunity 
of  securing  immortality,  made  some  advances  of /u- 
vour  and  some  overtures  of  advantage  to  Pope,  which 
lie  seems  to  have  received  with  sullen  coldness,' — 
Johnson.  The  honest  exertion  of  our  abilities  is  all 
thai  is  necessary  to  gain  credit ;  there  will  always  be 
found  those  who  are  just  enoncli  to  give  credit  where 
credit  is  due :  favour,  whether  in  the  gaining  or  main- 
taining, requires  much  finesse  and  trick  ;  much  man- 
as  incnt  of  the  humours  of  others;  much  control  of 
oil's  own  humours;  what  is  thus  gained  with  ditii- 
ruliv  is  often  lost  in  a  moment,  and  for  a  tiifle.  Credit, 
th.iimh  sometimes  obtained  by  falsehood,  is  never  got 
without  exertion;  but  favour,  whether  justly  or  un- 
justly bestowed,  often  comes  by  little  or  no  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  receiver  :  aclergynian  gains  credit  with 
liif  parishioners  by  the  consistency  of  his  conduct,  the 
gratitv  of  his  demeanour,  and  the  strictness  of  his 


life;  the  favour  of  the  populace  is  gained  by  arts 
which  men  of  upright  minds  would  disdain  to  employ 
Credit  and  favour  are  the  gifts  of  others  ;  influence 
is  a  possession  which  we  derive  from  circumstances: 
there  will  always  be  influence  where  there  is  credit  or 
favour,  but  it  may  exist  independently  of  either:  we 
have  crei///!  and /aijour  for  ourselves;  we  e.xert  influ- 
ence over  others :  credit  and  favour  serve  one's  own 
purposes;  influence  is  employed  in  directing  others: 
weak  people  easily  give  credit,  or  bestow  theii  ^'cuvnr, 
by  which  an  influence  is  gained  over  them  to  bend 
them  to  the  will  of  others;  the  influence  itself  may  bo 
good  or  l>ad,  according  to  the  views  of  the  person  by 
whom  it  is  exerted ;  '  What  motive  could  induce 
Murray  to  murder  a  prince  without  capacity,  without 
followers,  without  ni/u-'mce  over  the  nobles,  whom  the 
()ueen,  by  her  neglect,  had  reduced  to  the  lowest  stale 
of  contempt.' — Robertson. 


GRACE,  FAVOUR. 

Grace,  in  French  grace,  Latin  g-ratia,  comes  from 
^)-ar«s  kind,  because  a  ^race  results  from  pure  kind- 
ness independently  of  the  merit  of  the  n-ceiver;  but 
favour  is  that  which  is  granted  voluntarily  and  witli- 
oiK  hope  of  recompense  independently  of  all  obli- 
gation. 

Grace  is  never  used  but  in  regard  to  those  who  have 
oti'ended  and  made  themselves  liable  to  punishment ; 
/ui!«!ir  is  employed  for  actual  good.  An  act  of  grace 
is  a  term  employed  to  denote  that  act  of  the  govern- 
ment by  which  insolvent  debtors  are  released ;  but 
otherwise  the  term  is  in  most  frequent  use  among 
Christians  to  denote  that  merciful  influence  which  God 
exerts  over  his  most  unworthy  creatures  from  the  infi- 
nite goodness  of  his  Divine  nature:  it  is  to  his  special 
irrace  that  we  attribute  every  good  feeling  by  which  we 
are  prevented  from  committing  sin ; 

But  say  I  could  repent  and  could  obtain, 
By  act  of  grace,  my  former  state,  how  soon 
Would  height  recall  high  thoughts. — Milton. 
The  term  favour  is  employed  indiscriminately  with 
regard  to  man  or  his  Maker;  those  who  are  in  power 
have  the  greatest  opportunity  of  conferring  favours; 
'  A  bad  man  is  wholly  the  creature  of  the  world.     He 
hangs  upon  its  favour.'— BhxiR.     Bnt  all  we  receive 
at  the  hands  of  our  Maker  must  he  acknowledged  as  a 
favour.    The  Divine  grace  is  absolutely  indispnusable 
for  men  as  sinners ;  the  Divine  favour  is  perpetually 
necessary  for  men  as  his  creatures  dependent  upon  him 
for  every  thing. 


FAVOURABLE,  PROPITIOUS,  AUSPICIOUS. 
Favourable,  disposed  to /flrour,  or  after  the  manner 
of  favour,  is  the  general  term  ;  propitious  and  auspi- 
cious ate  species  of  the  favourable;  propitious,  in 
Latin  propitm."!,  comes  from  prope  near,  because  the 
heathens  solicited  their  deities  to  be  near  or  prt«ent  to 
give  them  aid  in  favour  of  their  designs  ;  whence  j^ro- 
p(Oott.?  signifies /a«o«raA?e  as  it  springs  from  the  de- 
sign of  an  agent:  auspicious,  in  French  auspice,  Latin 
auspicium  und  anspex,  compounded  of  avis  and  spicio 
to  behold,  signifies  favourable  according  to  the  aus- 
pices; what  is  propitious  or  (iMspfcious,  therefore,  is 
a.\wa.\s  favourable,  but  not  vice  versa  :  the  favourable 
properly  characterizes  both  persons  and  thinirs ;  the 
propitious,  in  the  proper  sense,  characterizes  tiie  person 
only  ;  auspicious  is  said  of  things  only  ;  as  applied  to 
per.sons,  an  equal  may  be  favourable :  a  siipcriour 
only  is  propitious  :  the  one  may  be  favourable  only  in 
inclination  ;  the  latter  is  favourable  also  in  granting 
tiiiiely  nss/.5tajice.  Cato  was  favourable  to  Pnwutey; 
the  gods  were  propitious  to  the  Greeks  :  we  may  all 
wisli  to  have  our  friends  favourable  lo  our  projects; 
Famous  Plantagenet!  most  gracious  prince, 
hend favourable  ear  to  our  requests.— Siiaksphark. 
None  but  heathens  expect  to  have  a  bliml  destiny  pz-o- 
pitioHs.  In  the  improper  sense,  propitious  may  be 
applied  to  things  with  a  similar  distinition.  whatever 
is  well  disposed  to  us,  and  seconds  our  endeav'-urs,  or 
servesour  purpose,  is  favourable  ;  'Yon  h:(\e  indeed 
every  favourable  circumstance  for  your  advanccnii'nt 
that  can  be  wished.' — Melmotb  {Letters  of  Cicero'i 
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Whatever  efficaciously  prntects  us,  speeds  our  exer- 
tions, ■.liid  decides  our  siicce.^s,  is  propitious  to  us; 

But  all  1  what  use  of  valour  caTi  be  made, 

When  He&vtiti's propitious  powers  refuse  their  aid. 

DtlVDEN. 

On  ordinary  occasions,  a  wind  is  said  to  be  favourable 
which  carries  us  to  the  end  ot'  our  voyage;  hut  it  is 
said  to  he  propiliuus  it"  the  rapidity  of  our  passage 
forwards  any  great  purpose  of  our  own.  Tliose  things 
are  auspicious  which  are  casual,  or  oidy  indicrttive  of 
good  ;  persons  s.re  propitious  to  the  wishes  of  another 
who  listen  lo  their  requests  and  contribute  to  their 
satisfaction.  A  journey  is  undertaken  under  auspi- 
cious circuuislaiices,  where  every  thing  incidental, 
as  weather,  society,  and  the  like,  hid  fair  lo  allbrd 
pleasure ; 

Still  follow  where  auspicious  fates  invite, 
Caress  the  happy,  and  the  wretched  slight. 
Sgouer  shall  jairing  elements  unite. 
Than  truth  with  gain,  than  interest  with  right. 

Lewis. 
A  journey   is  undertaken   under  propitious  circuni- 
Btauces  when  everything  favours  the  attainment  of  the 
object  for  which  it  was  hegun  ; 

Who  loves  a  garden  loves  a  greenhouse  too : 

Unconscious  of  a  \i-sri propiliuiui  cVime, 
There  blooms  e.xolic  beauty. — Cowper. 

Whoever  has  any  request  to  make  ought  to  seize  the 
auspicious  moment  when  the  p<>rson  of  whom  it  is 
asked  is  in  a  pleasant  frame  of  mind  ;  a  poet  in  his 
invocation  requests  the  muse  to  be  propitious  to  him, 
or  the  lover  conjures  his  beloved  lo  be  propitious  to  his 
vows. 


TO  LE.^D,  CONDUCT,  GUIDE. 

J^ead,  in  Saxon  Iddilen,  laden,  Danish  letle,  Swedish 
leda,  low  German  leiden,  high  German  leitcn,  is  most 
probably  connected  with  the  obsolete  German  leit, 
leigr,  a  way  or  road,  Swedish  led,  Saxon  latf,  &c. 
sig'iiifying  properly  to  show  or  direct  in  the  way  ;  con- 
dad,  in  Latin  conductus,  participle  of  conduco,  signifies 
to  carry  a  person  with  one,  or  lo  make  a  thing  go  ac- 
cording to  one's  will ;  guide,  in  French  giuder,  Saxon 
witan  or  wisan,  German,  &c.  weisen  to  show,  Latin 
video  to  see  or  show,  signifies  properly  to  point  out  the 
way. 

These  terms  are  all  employed  to  denote  the  influence 
which  one  person  has  over  the  movements  or  actions 
of  another;  but  the  fiist  implies  nolhiiig  more  than 
personal  presence  and  direction  or  going  before,  the 
last  two  convey  also  the  id<'a  of  snperiour  inlelliiience  ; 
those  are  led  who  eiiher  cannot  or  will  not  go  alone, 
those  are  conducted  and  guided  who  do  not  know  the 
road  ;  in  the  literal  sense  it  is  the  hand  that  leads,  the 
head  that  conducts,  and  the  eye  that  g-uidrs  ;  one  leails 
an  infant;  conducts  a  person  to  a  given  spot;  and 
guides  a  traveller , 

His  guide,  as  faithful  froin  that  day 
As  Hesperus  that  leads  the  sun  his  way. 

Fairf.^x. 
'We  waited  some  time  in  expectation  of  the  next 
worthy,  who  came  in  with  a  great  retinire  of  histo 
rians,  whose  names  I  could  not  learn,  most  of  them 
being  natives  of  Carthage.  The  person  thus  conduct- 
ed,  who  was  Hannibal,  seemed  much  disturbed." 

Addison. 
Can  knowledge  have  no  bound,  but  must  advance 
So  far  to  make  us  wish  for  ignorance  ? 
And  raiher  in  the  dark  to  grope  our  way 
Than  led  by  a  false  guide  to  err  by  day  ? — Denh.4.m. 

A  general  leads  an  army,  inasmuch  as  he  goes  before 
t  into  the  field  of  battle  ;  he  conducts  an  army,  inas- 
much as  he  directs  it?  movements  by  his  judgement 
and  skill ;  he  is  himself  guided,  inasmuch  as  he  fol- 
tows  the  guide  who  points  out  the  road.  The  coach- 
tian  leads  his  horses  in  or  out  of  the  stable  ;  he  guides 
them  when  they  are  in  a  carriage  ;  the  pilot  conducts 
a  vessel ;  the  steersman  guides  it. 

These  words  bear  the  same  analogy  in  the  moral  or 
figurative  application ;  the  personal  influence  of  ano- 


ther ZeafL'; ;  the  understanding  conducts:  authority  or 
law  guides.  Meii  are  led  into  niisiakcs  by  listening  to 
evil  counsellors.  'J'he  word  is  also  applied  in  the  same 
sense  to  circumstances  ;  '  Human  testimony  is  not  so 
proper  to  lead  us  into  the  knowledge  of  the  essence  of 
thines,  as  to  acquaint  us  with  the  existence  of  things." 
— Watts.  But  sometimes  tlie  word  lead  is  taken  in 
the  sense  of  draw  or  move  into  action,  as  men  are  said 
to  be  led  by  their  passions  into  eriours;  '  What  I  say 
will  have  little  influence  on  those  whose  ends  Imd 
them  to  wish  the  continuance  of  the  war.' — Swift. 
Conducting  Uilhe  moral  sense  is  applied  mostly  to 
things  ;  one  conducts  a  lawsuit  or  a  business  ;  'He  so 
conducted  the  attairs  of  the  kingdom,  that  he  made  the 
reign  of  a  prince  most  happy  to  the  English.' — Lord 
Lyttleton.  C'uiding,  which  comes  nearest  to  lead- 
ivg  in  this  application,  conveys  the  idea  of  serving  as 
a  rule;  an  auenlive  perusal  of  the  Scriptures  is  suffi- 
cient to  guide  us  in  the  way  of  salvation  ;  '  The  brnteg 
are  guided  by  instinct  and  know  no  sorrow  ;  the  angels 
have  knowledge  and  they  are  happy.'— Steele.  '  Upon 
these,  or  such  like  secular  maxims,  when  nothing 
but  interest  guides  men,  they  many  times  conclude 
that  the  slightest  wrongs  are  not  to  be  put  up  with.' — 
Kettklwkll. 


TO  CONDUCT,  MANAGE,  DIRECT. 

Conducting,  as  in  the  preceding  article,  requires 
most  wisdom  and  knowledge:  mannging,  i\om  the 
French  menager  and  mener,  and  the  Latin  manus  a 
hand,  supposes  most  action  ;  direction,  from  the  Latin 
directus,  participle  of  dirigo  or  di  and  re^o,  signifies  to 
regulate  distinctly,  which  supposes  most  authority.  A 
lawyer  comlucts  the  cause  intrusted  to  him  ;  a  steward 
manages  the  mercantile  concerns  for  his  employer  ;  a 
superintendent  directs  the  movements  of  all  the  suboi- 
dinate  agents. 

Conducting  is  always  applied  to  afli"airs  of  the  first 
importance  ;  '  The  general  purpos  s  of  men  in  the  con- 
duct of  their  lives,  I  mean  with  relation  to  this  Wle  only, 
end  in  gaining  either  the  affection  or  esteem  of  those 
with  whom  they  converse.' — Steele.  JUavngcnient 
is  a  term  of  familiar  use  to  characterize  a  familiar  em 
ployment;  '  Good  delivery  is  a  ar?icefii\  nianngenicr.t 
of  the  voice,  countenance,  and  gesture.' — Steele.  '  I 
have  sometimes  amused  myself  with  considering  the 
several  methods  of  managing  a  debate,  wliiclj  have 
ol)tained  in  the  world.' — Addison.  Direction  makes 
up  in  authority  what  it  wants  in  importance  ;  it  lalls 
but  little  short  of  the  word  conduct ;  '  To  direct  a  waii- 
direr  in  the  right  way  is  to  light  another  man's  candU 
by  one's  own,  which  loses  none  of  its  light  by  whai, 
the  other  gains.'— Grove.  A  conductor  conceives  and 
I)lans  as  well  as  e.xecutes:  '  If  he  did  not  entirely  pro- 
ject the  union  and  regency,  none  will  deny  himtoliave 
been  the  chief  conductor  in  both.' — Addison.  A  ua- 
nager,  for  the  most  part  simply  acts  or  executes, 
except  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  or  in  mean  concerns; 
'  A  skilful  manager  of  the  labble,  so  long  as  they  have 
but  ears  to  hear,  need  never  inquire  whether  they 
have  understaiHling  ' — Soith.  A  dfrector  commands; 
'  Himself  stood  director  over  them,  with  nodding  or 
stamping,  showing  he  did  like  or  inislike  those  things 
he  did  not  understand.' — Sidney.  It  is  necessary  to 
conduct  with  wisdom ;  to  manage  with  diligence  and 
attention  ;  to  direct  with  promptitude,  precision,  and 
clearness.  A  minister  of  state  requires  peculiar  talents 
to  conduct,  vihh  success,  the  various  and  complicaled 
concerns  which  are  connected  with  his  office:  he  must 
e.xercise  much  skill  in  managing  the  various  charac- 
ters and  clashing  interests  with  which  he  becomes  con- 
nected :  and  possess  much  influence  to  direct  the  mul 
ti[ilied  operations  by  which  the  grand  machine  of  go 
verninent  is  kept  in  motion. 

When  a  seneral  undertakes  to  conduct  a  campaign 
he  will  intrust  the  management  of  minor  concerns  to 
persons  on  whom  he  can  rely  ;  but  he  will  direct  in 
person  whatever  is  likely  to  havd  any  serious  influence 
on  his  success. 

TO  DIRECT,  DISPOSE,  REGULATE. 

We  direct  for  the  instruction  of  individuals.  We 
regulate  for  the  good  order  or  convenieme  of  many 
We  disposeiox  the  benefit  of  one  or  many 
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To  direct  [v.  To  conduct)  is  personal,  itsupposes  au- 
tliority ;  lo  regulate,  from  ihe  Latin  rrguUi  a  ruli',  sis;- 
nifyinij  to  settle  accor<liii!»  to  a  rule,  is  fieiieral,  it  sup- 
poses superiour  iiiforiiiation.  An  otlicer  directs  the 
uiovetiientij  of  his  men  in  military  operations; 

Canst  llion  with  all  a  nmrtarcli's  cares  opprest ! 
Oh  Atreus'  son  :  canst tliou  indulge  thy  rest? 
Ill  fits  a  cliii'f,  who  mighty  nations  guides, 
Directs  in  council,  and  in  war  presides. — Pope. 

rht  steward  or  master  of  the  ceremonies  regnlates  tlie 
Wlmle  concerns  of  an  entertainment; 

Ev'n  goddesses  are  women  :  and  no  wife 
Has  power  to  regulate  lier  husband's  life. 

Dryden. 

The  director  is  often  a  man  in  power ;  the  regulator  is 
always  the  man  of  business;  the  latter  is  frequently 
frmployed  lo  act  under  the  former.  The  Bank  of  Ens- 
land  has  m  directors, -who  only  take  part  in  tiie  ad- 
ministration of  the  whole  ;  the  regulation  of  the  subor- 
dinate part,  and  of  the  details  of  business,  is  intrusted 
to  the  superiour  clerks. 

To  direct  is  mostly  used  with  regard  to  others ;  to 
regulate,  frequently  with  regard  to  ourselves.  One 
person  directs  another  according  to  his  better  judge- 
ment ;  he  regulates  his  own  conduct  by  principles  or 
circumstances ;  '  Strange  disorders  are  bred  in  Ihe 
minds  of  those  men  whose  passions  are  not  regulated 
by  reason.' — Addison.  But  sometiines  the  word 
direct  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  giving  a  direction 
towards  an  object,  and  it  is  then  distinguished  from 
rfgulale,  which  signifies  to  determine  the  measure  and 
other  circumstances  ;  'It  is  the  business  of  religion  and 
philosophy  not  so  nuich  to  e.vtinguish  our  passions,  as 
to  regulaie  and  direct  ttiem  lo  valuable,  well-chosen 
objrcis.' — Addison. 

To  dispose,  from  dispono,  or  dis  and  pono,  signify- 
ing to  put  apart  for  a  particular  use,  supposes  superiour 
power,  like  the  word  direct,  and  superiour  wisdom,  like 
thai  of  regulate  ;  whence  the  term  has  been  applied 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  who  is  styled  the  'Z)(s;)ose?- of  all 
evenn ;'  and  in  the  same  sense,  it  is  used  by  the  poets 
in  reference  to  the  heathen  gods ; 

Endure,  and  conquer;  Jove  will  soon  dispose 
To  future  good,  our  past^ud  present  woes. 

Dryden. 


BEHAVIOUR,  CONDUCT,  CARRIAGE,  DE- 
PORT.MENT,   DEMEANOUR. 

behaviour  comes  from  behave,  compounded  of  ieand 
haite,  signifying  to  have  one's  self,  or  have  self-posses- 
sion; conduct,  in  hatin  conductus,  participle  of  con- 
duce, compounded  of  cMt  or  cum  and  rfucoto  lead  along, 
signifies  leading  one's  self  along ;  carriage,  the  abstract 
of  carry  {v.  To  bear,  carry),  signifies  the  act  of  carry- 
ing one's  body,  or  one's  self;  de/)ort)«s«t,  from  tlieUatin 
deporto  to  carry ;  and  demeanour,  from  the  French 
dcmener  to  lead,  have  the  same  original  sense  as  the 
preceding. 

Behavionr  respects  corporeal  or  mental  actions ;  con- 
due/,  mental  actions;  carritge,  deportment,  and  de- 
meanour, are  different  species  of  behaviour.  Be- 
kaviour  respects  all  actions  exposed  to  the  notice  of 
others :  conduct  the  general  line  of  a  person's  moral 
proceedings :  we  speak  of  a  person's  behaviour  at 
table,  or  in  company,  in  a  ball  room,  in  the  street,  or  in 
publick  ;  of  his  conduct  in  the  management  of  his  pri- 
vate concerns,  in  the  direction  of  his  family,  or  in  his 
ditTerent  relations  with  his  fellow-creatures.  /JeAo- 
»io«r  applies  to  the  minor  morals  of  society;  conduct 
lo  those  of  the  first  moment :  in  our  intercourse  with 
others  we  may  adopt  a  civil  or  polite,  a  rude  or  boister- 
ous ifAai'iour;  in  our  serious  transactions  we  may 
adopt  a  peaceable,  discreet,  or  prudent,  a  rash,  dan- 
gerous, or  mischievous  conduct.  Our  behaviour  is 
pood  or  bad;  our  conduct  is  wise  or  foolish:  by  our 
behaviour  we  may  render  ourselves  agreeable,  or  other- 
wise; by  our  conduct  we  may  command  esteem,  or 
provoke  contempt:  the  behaviour  of  young  people  in 
society  is  of  particular  importance;  it  should,  above 
all  thi'ngs,  be  marked  with  propriety  in  the  presence  of 
Buperiours  and  eldere  ;  '  The  circumstance  of  life  is  not 


that  which  gives  us  place,  but  our  behaviour  In  that 
circumstance  is  what  should  be  (mr  solid  distinction.' 
—Steele.  The  youth  who  does  not  learn  betimes  a 
seemly  behaviour  in  company,  will  scarcely  know  how 
to  conduct  himself  judiciously  on  any  future  occa.sion  ; 
'  Wisdom  is  no  less  necessary  in  rehgious  and  moral 
than  in  civil  conduct.' — Bl.\ir. 

Carriage  respects  simply  the  manner  of  carrying 
the  body  ;  deportment  includes  both  the  action  and  the 
carriage  of  the  body  in  performing  the  action ;  de- 
meanour  respects  only  the  moral  character  or  tendency 
of  the  action  ;  deportment  is  said  only  of  those  cxte- 
riour  actions  that  have  an  immediate  reference  to 
others;  demeanour,  oi [he  general  behaviour  ss  it  re 
lates  to  the  circumstances  and  situation  of  the  indivi- 
dual :  the  carriage  is  that  part  of  behaviour,  which  is 
of  the  first  importance  to  attend  to  in  young  persons. 
The  carriage  should  neither  be  haughty  nor  servile  ;  to 
be  graceful,  it  ought  to  have  a  due  mixture  of  dignity 
and  condescension :  ihe  deportment  of  a  man  should 
he  suited  to  his  station  ;  an  humble  deportment  is  be- 
coming in  inferioiirs;  a  stately  and  forbidding  deport- 
ment is  very  unbecoming  in  superiouis;  the  demeanour 
of  a  man  should  be  suited  to  his  situation  ;  the  suita- 
ble demeanour  of  a  judge  on  the  bench,  or  of  a  cleigy- 
nian  in  the  pulpit,  or  when  performing  his  clerical 
functions,  adds  much  to  the  dignity  and  solemnity  ol 
the  office  itself. 

The  carriage  marks  the  birth  and  education:  an 
awkward  carriage  stamps  a  man  as  vulsat ;  a  gr.ice- 
ful  ca)ria|D-e  evinces  refinement  and  culture;  'He  that 
will  look  back  upon  all  the  acquaintances  he  has  had 
in  his  whole  life,  will  find  he  has  seen  more  men  ca- 
pable of  the  greatest  employments  and  performances, 
than  such  as  could  in  the  general  bent  of  their  car- 
riage act  otherwise  than  according  to  their  own  com- 
plexion and  humour  ' — Steele.  The  deportment 
marks  the  existing  temper  of  the  mind ;  whoever  is 
really  impressed  with  the  solemnity  and  importance  of 
publick  worship  w  ill  evince  his-impressions  by  a  gravity 
of  deportment ;  females  should  guard  against  a  liuht 
deportment,  as  highly  prejudicial  to  their  reputation  : 
'The  mild  demeanour,  the  modest  drportment,  are 
valued  not  only  as  they  denote  internal  purity  and  in- 
nocence, butas  forming  in  themselves  the  most  amiable 
and  eimaging  part  of  the  female  character.' — Macken- 
zie. The  demeanour  marks  the  habitual  temper  of 
the  mind,  or  in  fact  the  real  character ;  we  are  often 
led  to  judge  favourably  of  an  individual  from  the  first 
glance,  whose  demeanour  on  close  examination  does 
not  leave  such  favourable  impressions ;  '  I  have  been 
told  the  same  even  of  Mahometans,  with  relation  lo 
the  propriety  of  their  demeanour  in  the  conventions  of 
their  erroneous  worship.' — Steele. 


CARRIAGE,  GAIT,  WALK. 

Carriage,  from  the  verb  to  carry  (v.  To  bear,  carry), 
signifies  the  act  of  carrying  in  general,  but  here  that 
of  carrying  the  body;  gait,  from  go,  signifies  the 
manner  of  going  witli  the  body  ;  walli  signifies  the 
manner  of  walking. 

Carriage  is  here  the  most  general  term  ;  it  respects 
the  manner  of  carrying  the  body,  whether  in  a  state 
of  motion  or  rest:  gait  is  the  mode  of  carrying  the 
limbs  and  body  whenever  we  move:  walk  is  the 
manner  of  carrying  the  body  wlien  we  move  forwa;d 
to  walk. 

A  person's  carriage  is  somewhat  natural  to  him  ;  il 
is  often  an  indication  of  character,  but  admits  of 
great  change  by  education  ;  we  may  alwaysdistinsuish 
a  man  as  high  or  low,  either  in  mind  or  station,  by  his 
carriage;  'Upon  her  nearer  approach  to  Heicules, 
she  stepped  before  the  other  lady,  who  came  forward 
with  a  regular  composed  carriage.'' — Addison.  Gait 
is  artificial;  we  may  contract  a  certain  gait  by  habit; 
the  gait  is  therefore  often  taken  for  a  bad  habit  of 
going,  as  when  a  person  has  a  limping  gait,  or  an 
unsteady  gait ; 

Lifeless  her  gait,  and  slow,  with  seeming  pa  ji, 
She  dragg'd  her  loit'ring  limbs  along  the  plain. 
Shensto.vk. 

JValk  is  less  definite  than  either,  as  it  is  applicable  to 
the  ordinary  movements  of  men ;  there  is  a  good,  a 
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bad,  ot  an  indifrerent  walk ;  but  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
ndiffereiice  which  of  tliese  Itinds  of  walk  v\e  have ;  it 
is  the  great  art  of  the  dancing-master  to  give  a  good 
walk  ; 

In  length  of  train  descends  her  sweeping  gown, 
And  l)y  her  graceful  vialk^  the  queen  of  love  is  itnown. 

Drydkn. 


MANNERS,  MORALS. 
Manners  {v.  Jlir,  manner)  respect  the  minor  forms 
of  acting  with  others  and  towards  otliers  ;  morals  in- 
clude the  important  duties  of  life  :  manners  have, 
therefore,  been  denominated  minor  morals.  By  an 
attention  to  good  manners  we  render  ourselves  good 
companions  ;  by  an  observance  of  good  morals  we 
become  good  members  of  society:  the  former ^ains the 
good  will  of  otliers,  the  latter  their  esteem.  The  man- 
ners of  a  child  are  of  more  or  less  importance,  accord- 
ing to  his  station  in  life ;  his  morals  cannot  be  at- 
tended to  too  early,  let  his  station  be  what  it  may  ;  '  In 
the  present  corrupted  stale  of  human  manners,  always 
lo  assent  and  to  comply,  is  the  very  worst  maxim  we 
can  adopt.  It  is  impossible  to  support  the  purity  and 
dignity  of  Christian  morals,  without  opjiosing  the 
world  on  various  occasions.' — Blair. 

AIR,  MANNER. 
Jfir,  in  Latin  aer,  Greek  dt)p,  comes  from  the  He- 
brew *^1Xi  because  it  is  the  vehicle  of  light;  hence  in 
the  figurative  sense,  in  which  it  is  here  taken,  it  de- 
notes an  appearance:  manner,  in  French  mani^.re, 
comes  probably  from  mener  to  lead  or  direct,  signify- 
ing the  direction  of  one's  movements. 

An  air  is  inherent  in  the  whole  person  ;  a  manner  is 
confined  to  the  action  orihe  movement  of  a  single  limb. 
A  man  has  the  air  of  a  conunon  person ;  it  discovers 
ilself  in  all  his  manners.  An  air  has  something  su- 
perficial in  its  nature  ;  it  strikes  at  the  first  glance  ; 
'  The  air  she  gave  herself  was  that  of  a  romping  girl.' 
— Steele.  Manner  has  something  more  solid  in  it;  it 
developps  itself  on  closer  observation  ;  'The  boy  is 
well  fashioned,  and  will  easily  fall  into  a  graceful 
manner.' — Steele.  Some  people  have  an  air  about 
them  which  displeases;  but  their  manners  afterward 
win  upon  those  who  have  a  farther  intrrcourse  with 
them.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  sutler  our- 
selves to  be  prejudiced  by  a  person's  air,  either  in  his 
favour  or  otherwise  :  the  manners  of  a  man  will  often 
contribute  to  his  advancement  in  life,  more  than  his 
real  merits. 

An  air  is  indicative  of  a  state  of  mind  ;  it  may  re 
Bult  either  from  a  natural  or  habitual  mode  of  think- 
ing :  a  manner  is  indicative  of  the  education  ;  it  is 
produced  by  external  circumstances.  An  air  is  noble 
or  simple,  it  marks  an  elevation  or  simplicity  of  cha- 
racter: a  manner  is  rude,  rustic,  or  awkward,  for 
want  of  culture,  pood  society,  and  good  example. 
We  assume  an  air,  and  affect  a  manner.  An  assumed 
air  of  importance  exposes  the  littleness  of  the  assumer, 
tvhich  might  oliierwise  pass  unnoti(  ed  :  the  same  man- 
ners which  are  becoming  when  natural,  render  a  per- 
son ridiculous  when  they  are  affected.  A  prepossess- 
ing air  and  engaging  manners  have  more  influence  on 
«he  heart  than  the  solid  qualities  of  the  mind. 


How  sleek  their  ZooAs,  how  goodly  is  .heirtiHCTi 
When  big  they  strut  behind  a  double  cliin.  ' 

Drvden. 
Look  denotes  any  individual  movement  of  the  niiud  t 
How  in  the  looks  does  conscious  guilt  appear. 
Addison. 
We  may  judge  by  a  person's  air,  that  he  has  a  confi- 
dent and  learless  mind ;  we  may  judge  by  l;is  sorroyy 
ful  mien,  that  he  has  substantial  cause  for  sorrow  ;  aud 
by  sorrowful  looks,  that  he  has  some  partial  or  tempo- 
rary cause  for  sorrow. 

We  talk  of  doing  any  thing  with  a  particular  air , • 
of  having  a  ?/«en;  of  giving  a  Zooi.  An  innocent  man 
will  answer  his  accusers  with  an  air  of  composure  ;  a 
person's  whole  mien  sometimes  bespeaks  his  wretched 
condition  ;  a  look  is  sometimes  given  to  one  wlio  acts 
in  concert,  by  way  of  intimation. 


TO  AD.MONISH,  ADVISE. 
Jldmonish,  in  Latin  admoneo,  is  compounded  of 
the  intensive  ad  and  vionco  to  advise,  signifying  to  put 
seriously  in  mind  ;  advise  compounded  of  the  Latin 
ad  and  visus,  participle  of  video  to  see,  signifies  to 
make  lo  see,  or  to  show. 

Admonish  mostly  regards  the  past;  advise  respects 
the  future.  AV^e  admonish  a  person  on  the  errours  he 
has  committed,  by  representing  to  him  the  extent  and 
consequences  of  his  offence  ;  we  advise  a  person  as  to 
Ins  future  conduct,  by  giving  him  rules  and  inslruc 
tioiM.  Those  who  are  most  liable  to  transgress  require 
to  be  admonished  ; 

He  of  their  wicked  ways 
Shall  them  admonish,  and  before  them  set 
The  paths  of  righteousness. — Milton. 
Those  who  are  most  inexperienced  require  to  be  ad- 
vised;   'My  worthy  friend,  the  clergyman,  told   us, 
that  he  wondered  any  order  of  persons  should  think 
themselves  too  considerable  to  be  advised.'— Addisom. 
./Sdmoniliun  serves  to  put  people  on  their  guaid  against 
e\'il ;  advice  to  direct  tliem  in  the  clioice  of  good. 


AIR,  MIEN,  LOOK. 

jlir  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article ; 
mien,  in  German  miene,  comes,  as  Adelung  supposes, 
from  mahnen  to  move  or  draw,  because  the  lines  of  the 
face,  whicli  constitute  the  mien  in  the  German  sense, 
are  drawn  together:  look  signifies  properly  a  mode  of 
looking  or  appearing. 

The  exterioiir  of  a  person  is  comprehended  in  the 
sense  of  all  these  words.  Jiir  depends  not  only  on  the 
countenance,  but  the  stature,  carriage,  and  action : 
mien  res[iects  flie  whole  outward  appearance,  not  e,\- 
cepting  the  dress:  Zoo/c  depends  altogether  on  the  face 
and  its  chanaes.  Air  marks  any  paiticular  state  of 
the  mind;  '  The  truth  of  it  is,  the  air  is  generally  no- 
thing else  but  the  inward  disposition  of  the  mind  made 
visilile.' — .\ddison.  Mien  denotes  any  stale  of  the 
outward  circumstances: 

13 


ADMONITION,  WARNING,  CAUTION. 

Admonition  signifies  the  act  of  admonishing,  or  that 
by  which  one  admonishes  :  warning,  in  Saxon  warnien, 
German  warnen,  probably  from  wdhren  to  perceive, 
signifies  making  to  see  ;  caution,  from  caveo  to  beware, 
signifies  the  making  beware. 

A  guarding  against  evil  is  common  to  these  terms; 
but  admonition  expresses  more  than  warning,  and 
that  more  than  caution. 

An  admonition  respects  the  moral  conduct;  it  com- 
prehends reasoning  and  remonstrance;  warning  and 
caution  respect  the  personal  interest  or  safety  ;  the 
former  comprehends  a  strong  forcible  represeniaiion  of 
the  evil  to  he  dpeaded ;  the  latter  a  simple  apprisal  of 
a  future  contingency.  Admonition  may  therefore  fre- 
quently comprehend  warning;  and  warning  may 
comprehend  caution,  though  not  vice  versa.  VVe  ad- 
monish a  person  against  the conmiission  ofany  oti'ence; 
we  warn  him  against  danger;  we  caution  him  against 
any  mislbrtune. 

Admonitions  and  warnings  are  given  by  tliose  who 
are  superiour  in  age  and  station  ;  cautions  by  ar^y  who 
are  previously  in  possession  of  infornjation.  Parents 
give  admonitions;  ministeis  of  the  gospel  give  jcarn- 
ings :  indifierent  persons  give  cautions.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  admonish  those  who  have  once  offended  to 
abstain  from  a  similar  cfTence;  'At  the  same  time 
that  I  am  talking  of  the  cruelty  of  urging  peopleig 
faults  with  severity,  I  cannot  but  hewailT-sonie  which 
men  are  guilty  of  for  want  of  admonition.'— Steele. 
It  is  nece.'isary  to  warn  those  of  the  consequences  of 
sin  who  seem  determined  to  persevere  in  a  wicked 
course; 

Not  e'en  Philander  had  bespoke  his  shroud, 
Nor  had  he  cause — a  warning  was  denied. 

YO0N(J. 

It  is  necessary  to  caution  those  against  any  false  alep 
who  are  going  in  a  strange  path ; 

You  caution'd  me  against  their  charms, 
But  never  save  me  equal  arms ; 
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Your  lessons  found  the  weakest  part, 

Aim'd  al  the  head,  but  reach'd  thelieart. — Swift. 

.Admonitions  are  civen  by  persons  only;  warnings 
and  cautions  are  given  by  things.  Tiie  young  are 
admonished  by  the  old  :  the  death  of  friends  or  rela- 
tives serves  as  a  war«ra^  to  the  survivors;  the  unlor- 
tunate  accidents  of  the  careless  serve  as  a  caution  to 
others  to  avoid  the  like  errour.  Admonitions  should 
be  given  with  mildness  and  gravity ;  warnings  with 
impressive  force  and  warmth;  cautions  with  clearness 
and  precision.  The  young  require  frequent  admo- 
nitions;  the  ignorant  and  self-deluded  solemn  warn- 
ings; the  inexperienced  timely  caution*. 

JIdmonilions  ought  to  be  listened  to  with  sorrowful 
attention  ;  warnings  should  make  a  deep  and  lasting 
impression;  cautions  should  be  borne  in  mind:  but 
admonitions  are  too  often  rejected,  warnings  despised, 
and  cautions  slighted. 


ADVICE,  COUNSEL,  INSTRUCTION. 
Advice  signifies  that  which  is  advised  [v.  Advice) ; 
counsel,  in  French  conseil,  Latin  consilium,  comes  from 
consilio,  compounded  of  con  an<\  salio  to  leap  together, 
Bignil'ying  to  run  or  act  in  accordance;  and  in  an  e.\- 
tended  sense  implies  deliberation,  or  the  thing  delibe- 
rated upon,  determined,  and  prescribod ;  instruction, 
in  French  instruction,  Latin  instruclio,  comes  from  in 
and  slruo  to  dispose  or  regulate,  signifying  the  thing 
laid  down. 

The  end  of  all  the  actions  implied  by  these  words  is 
the  connniniication  of  knowledge,  and  all  of  tlieiii  in- 
clude the  accessary  idea  of  superior  ity,  either  of  age, 
station,  knowledge,  or  talent.  Advice  flows  from  supe- 
riour  professional  knowledge,  or  an  acquaintance  with 
things  in  general ;  counsel  regards  sujieriour  wisdom, 
or  a  suiieriour  acquaintance  with  moral  piinciples  and 
praclice ;  instruction  respects  superiour  local  kirow- 
ledge  in  particular  transactions.  A  medical  man  gives 
advice  to  his  patient;  a  father  gives  counsel  to  his 
children  ;  a  counsellor  give.-iarfiuce  to  his  client  inpoinJs 
of  law  ;  he  receives  instructions  from  him  in  matters 
of  fact. 

Adiyice  should  be  prudent  and  cautious ;  counsel,  sage 
and  deliberative  ;  tnstrMcJro/i.'*,  clear  and  positive.   Ad- 
vice is  given   on  all  the  concerns  of  life,  important  or 
otherwise;  'In  what  manner  can  one  give  advice  to  a 
youth  in  the  pursuit  and  possession  of  pleasure?'— 
Stkele.     Counsel  is  employed  for  grave  and  weiuhty 
matters;  'Young  persons  are  commonly  inclined   to 
sliglit  the  remarks  and  counsels  of  their  elders.' — John- 
60N.     Instruction  is  used  on  official  occasions  ; 
To  serve  by  way  of  guide  or  direction 
See  this  despatch'd  with  all  the  haste  thou  canst ; 
Anon  I'll  give  thee  more  instruction. 

Shakspeare. 
Men  of  business  are  best  able  to  give  advice  in  mercan- 
tile transactions.  In  all  measures  that  involve  our  fu- 
ture happiness,  it  is  prudeirt  to  take  the  counsel  of  those 
who  are  more  experienced  than  ourselves.  An  ambas 
Bador  must  not  act  without  instructions  from  his  conn. 
A  wise  king  will  not  act  withoirt  the  adnice  of  his 
ministers.  A  considerate  youth  will  not  take  any  seri- 
ous step  without  the  counsel  of  his  belter  informed 
friends.  All  diplomatick  persons  are  guided  by  par- 
ticular instructions  in  carrj'ing  on  negotiations. 

Advice  and  counsel  are  often  given  unasked  and  un- 
desired,  but  instructions  are  always  required  for  the 
i:egulation  of  a  person's  conduct  in  an  official  capacity. 
The  term  instruction  may  however  be  also  applied 
morally  and  figuratively  for  that  which  serves  to  guide 
one  in  his  course  of  life ; 

On  ev'ryHiorn  delightful  wisdom  grows, 

In  ev'ry  stream  a  sweet  instrjict;on  flows. — Young. 


TO  INFORM,  INSTRUCT,  TEACH. 

The  coniinunicalion  of  knowledge  in  general  is  the 
common  idea  by  which  these  words  are  connected  with 
each  other.  Inforin  is  the  general  term  ;  the  other  two 
are  specifick.  To  inform  is  the  act  of  persons  in  all 
conditions  ;  to  instruct  and  tench  are  the  acts  of  supe- 
riours,  either  on  one  ground  or  another:  one  informs  by 
Virtue  of  an  accidental  superiority  or  priority  of  know- 


ledge; one  instructs  by  virtue  of  superiour  knowledge 
or  superiour  station  :  one  teaches  by  virtue  of  superiour 
knowledge,  rather  than  of  station  .  diplomatick  asents 
inform  their  governments  ol  the  political  transactions 
in  which  they  have  been  concerned;  government 
instructs  its  ditierent  functionaries  and  officers  in  re- 
gard to  their  mode  of  proceeding  ;  professors  and  pre- 
ceptors tench  those  who  attend  a  publick  school  to  learn. 
To  inform  is  applicable  to  matters  of  general  interest; 
we  may  !7i/o7-m  ourselves  or  others  on  every  thing  which 
isasubjectof  inquiry  or  curiosity  ;  and  the  infomiatiun 
serves  either  to  anmse  or  to  improve  the  mind ;  '  Wiiile 
we  (mly  desii'e  to  have  our  ignorance  informed,  we  are 
most  delighled  with  the  plainest  diction.'— Johnso.n 
To  instruct  is  applicable  to  matters  of  serious  concern, 
or  that  which  is  praciically  useful  ;  it  serves  to  set  us 
right  in  the  path  of  life.  A  parent  instructs  his  child 
in  ihec.ourseof  conduct  he  should  pursue;  a  good  child 
profits  by  the  instruction  of  a  good  parent  to  make  him 
wiser  and  better  for  the  time  to  coine ; 

Not  Thracian  Orpheus  should  transcend  my  lays. 
Nor  Linus,  crown'd  with  never  fading  bays; 
Though  each  his  heav'nly  parent  should  inspire, 
The  Muse  instruct  the  voice,  and  Phoebus  tune  the  lyre. 

Dryden. 
To  teach  respects  matters  of  art  and  science  ;  the 
learner  depend:?  upon  the  teacher  for  the  formation  of 
his  mind,  and  the  establishment  of  his  principles  ;  'Ho 
that  tenches  us  any  tliimi  which  we  knew  not  before  is 
undoubtedly  to  be  reverenced  as  a  master.' — Johnson. 
E^ery  one  ought  to  be  properly  informed  before  he  pre- 
tends lo  give  an  opinion  ;  the  young  and  inexperienced 
must  be  instructed  before  they  can  act;  the  ignorant 
must  be  taught,  in  order  to  guard  them  against  errour. 
Truth  and  sincerity  are  all  that  is  necessary  for  an 
informant ;  general  experience  and  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  in  question  are  requisite  for  tlie 
instructcr ;  fundamental  knowledge  is  requisite  for  a 
teacher.  Those  who  give  information  upon  the  au- 
thority of  others  are  lia-ble  to  misleail ;  those  who  in- 
struct ntheis  in  doing  that  which  is  bad,  scandalously 
abusethe  authority  that  is  reposed  in  them  ;  those  who 
pretend  to  teach  what  they  themselves  do  not  under- 
stand, mostly  betray  their  ignorance  sooner  or  later. 

To  iiiform  and  lo  teach  are  employed  for  things  aa 
well  as  persons;  to  instruct  only  for  persons:  books 
and  reading  inform  the  mind  ;  history  or  experience 
teaches  niant^iiul;  'The  long  speeches  ralher  con- 
founded than  informed  his  understanding.' — Claren- 
don. '  Nature  is  no  sufiicient  teacher  what  we  should 
do  that  we  may  attain  unto  life  everlasting.'— Hooker 


TO  INFORM,  MAKF,  KNOWN,  ACQUAINT, 

APPRIZE. 
The  idea  of  bringing  to  the  knov.'ledgc  of  one  or  more 
persons  is  common  to  all  tlit'se  terms.  Ivfi^rm,  from 
the  Latin  ?'/;/oi-roo  to  fashion  the  mind,  co'nrpiehends 
this  general  idea  only,  without  the  arid  iiion  of  any  col- 
lateral idea  ;  it  is  therefore  the  gem-rick  term,  and  the 
rest  specifick  :  to  inform  is  to  comimmicate  what  has 
lately  happened,  or  the  contrary;  but  to  mnkc  known  is 
to  bring  to  light  what  has  long  been  known  and  pur 
posely  concealed  :  to  inform  is  to  communicate  directly 
or  indirectly  to  one  or  many  ; 

Our  ruin,  by  thee  informed,  I  learn. — Milton. 
To  make  knoien  is  mostly  to  coniniunicate  indirectly  to 
many  :  one  informs  the  publick  of  one's  intentions  by 
means  of  an  adverlisemenl  in  one's  own  name;  wie 
makes  known  a  fact  through  a  circuitous  channel,  and 
without  any  name ; 

But  fools,  to  talking  ever  prone. 
Are  sure  to  make,  their  follies  known. — Gay. 
To  inform  may  be  either  a  personal  address  or  other 
wise;  to  acquaint  and  apprize  are  immediate  and  per- 
sonal communications.  One  informs  the  government, 
or  any  publick  body,  or  one  informs  one's  friends ;  one 
acquaints  or  apprizes  only  one's  friends,  or  particular 
individuals  :  one  is  informed  of  that  which  either  con- 
cerns the  informant,  or  the  person  informed ;  one  oe- 
quaints  a  person  with,  or  apprizes  liim  of  such  things 
as  peculiarly  concern  himself,  but  the  latter  in  more 
specifick  circumstances  tlian  the  former:  <me  informs 
a  correspondent  by  letter  of  the  flay  on  which  he  may 
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expect  to  receive  his  order;  or  of  one's  own  wishes  with 
regard  to  an  order ; 

I  have  this  present  evening  from  my  sister, 
Been  well  informed  of  them,  and  with  cautions. 
Shakspeare. 
One  acquaints  a  father  with  all  the  circuinstances  that 
respecl  his  son's  conduct;  'If  any  man  lives  under  a 
minister  that  doth  not  act  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
gospel,  it  is  his  own  fault  in  that  he  doth  not  acquaint 
the  hisliop  with  it.' — BEViiRiDOK.  One  apprizes  a 
friend  of  a  bequest  thai  has  been  made  to  him  ;  '  You 
know,  without  my  telling:  you,  witli  what  zeal  I  have 
recoinuieuded  you  to  Cwsar,  although  you  may  not  be 
apprized  that  I  have  frequently  written  to  him  upon 
thill  subject.' — Melmoth  {J^ettc.rs  of  Cicero).  One 
informs  the  magistrate  of  any  inegulaiity  that  passes  ; 
oi\e  acquaints  tlie  master  of  a  family  with  Ihe  miscon- 
duct of  liis  servants:  one  apprizes  a  person  of  the  lime 
when  he  will  be  obliged  to  appear.  Iitfurm  is  used 
figuratively,  but  the  other  terms  mostly  in  the  proper 
sense  ;  '  Religion  ivforms  ns  that  misery  and  sin  were 
Droduced  together.' — Johnson. 


INFORMANT,  INFORMER. 
These  two  epithets,  from  the  verb  to  inform,  have 
acquired  by  their  application  an  important  distinction. 
The  informant  being  he  who  informs  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  and  the  informer  to  the  molestation  of  Olivers. 
What  the  informant  comnnniicates  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  individual,  and  what  the  ni/ormer  communicates 
is  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole.  The  informant  is 
thanked  for  his  civility  in  making  the  communication  ; 
the  informer  undergoes  a  great  deal  of  odium,  but  is 
thanked  by  not  one,  not  even  by  those  who  employ  him. 
We  may  all  be  informants  in  our  turn,  if  we  know  of 
anything  of  which  another  maybe  informed;  'Aye 
(says  our  Artist's  informant),  but  at  the  same  time  he 
declared  you  (Hogarth)  were  as  good  a  portrait  painter 
as  Vandyke.' — Pilkinoton.  None  are  informers  who 
do  not  inform  against  the  transgressors  of  any  law  ; 
*  Every  member  of  society  feels  and  acknowledges  the 
necessity  of  detecting  crimes,  yet  scarce  any  degree  of 
virtue  or  reputation  is  able  to  secure  an  informer  from 
publick  haired.' — Johnson. 


INFORMATION,  INTELLIGENCE,  NOTICE, 
ADVICE. 

Information  {v.  To  inform)  signifies  the  thing  of 
•vhich  one  is  informed:  fntelligence,  from  the  Latin 
Tntelligo  to  understand,  signifies  that  by  which  one  is 
viade  to  understand:  notice,  from  the  Latin  notitia,  is 
Mm  which  brings  a  ciicumslance  to  our  knowledge: 
i^oice  (v.  JIdvice)  signifies  that  which  is  made  known. 
Vhese  terms  come  very  near  to  each  other  in  significa- 
tion, but  dilier  in  application  ;  information,  is  the  most 
general  and  indefinite  of  all;  the  three  otiiers  aie  but 
niodis  of  information.  Whatever  is  communicated  to 
us  is  information,  be  it  publick  or  private,  open  or  con- 
cealed ; 

Thtre,  centring  in  a  focus  round  and  neat, 

Let  all  your  rays  of  information  meet. — Cowper. 

Notice,  intelligence,  and  arfmcf,  are  mostly  publick,  but 
particularly  the  former.  Information  arid  notice  may 
be  rnmmunicaled  by  word  of  mouth  or  by  writing; 
intelligence  is  mostly  comnnmicated  by  writing  or 
printing ;  aduices  are  mostly  sent  by  letter :  information 
is  mostly  an  informal  mode  of  communication  ;  notice, 
intelligence,  and  advice,  are  mostly  formal  communi- 
cations. A  servant  gives  his  master  information,  or 
one  friend  sends  anotjier  information  from  the  country ; 
macistrates  or  officers  give  notice  of  such  things  as  it 
concerns  the  publick  to  know  and  to  observe;  spies 
give  intelligence  of  all  that  passes  under  their  notice  ; 
or  intelligence  is  given  in  the  publick  prints  of  all  that 
passes  worthy  of  notice  ;  '  My  lion,  whose  jaws  are  at 
all  hours  open  to  intelligence,  informs  me  that  there  are 
a  few  enormous  weapons  still  in  being." — Steele.  A 
military  commander  sends  advice  to  his  government  of 
the  operations  which  are  going  forward  under  his  di- 
rection ;  or  one  merchant  gives  advice  to  another  of 
the  state  of  the  market ;  '  As  he  was  dictating  to  his 
hearers  with  great  authority,  there  came  in  a  gentleman 
from  Garrawav's,  who  told  us  that  there  were  several 
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letters  from  France  just  coine  in,  with  advice  that  the 
king  was  in  good  health.' — Addison. 

Information,  as  calculated  to  influence  men's  ac- 
tions, ought  to  be  correct :  those  who  are  loo  eager  to 
know  what  is  passing,  are  often  misled  by  false  infor- 
mation. JVoticc,  as  il  serves  either  to  warn  or  direct, 
ought  to  be  timely  ; 

At  his  years 
Death  gives  short  notice. — Thomson. 
No  law  of  general  interest  is  carried  into  effect  without 
timely  notice  being  given.  Intelligence,  as  the  first 
intimation  of  an  interesting  event,  ought  to  be  early; 
advices,  as  entering  into  details,  ought  to  be  clear  and 
particular ;  official  advices  often  arrive  to  contradict 
non-ofiicial  intelligence. 

Information  and  intelligence,  when  applied  as  cha 
racteristicks  of  men,  have  a  farther  distinction  :  the 
man  of  information  is  so  denominated  only  on  account 
of  his  knowledge;  but  a  man  of  intelligence  is  so 
denominated  on  account  of  his  understanding  as  well 
as  experience  and  information.  It  is  not  possible  to  be 
intelligent  w'nhout  information ;  but  we  may  be  well 
informed  without  being  remarkable  for  inttlligence  : 
a  man  of  information  may  be  an  agreeable  companion, 
and  fitted  to  maintain  conversation  ;  but  an  intelligent 
man  will  be  an  instructive  companion,  and  most  filled 
for  conducting  business. 


ACQUAINTANCE,  FAMILIARITY, 
INTIMACY. 

..Acquaintance  comes  from  acquaint,  which  is  coin 
pounded  of  the  intensive  syllable  ac  or  ad  and  quaint, 
in  old  French  coint,  Tciil.  gelcannt  known,  signifying 
known  to  one;  familiarity  eouw.s  from  familiar,  in 
h&l'in  familiaris  am\  familia,  signifying  known  as  oiie 
of  the  family;  intimacy,  troni  intimate,  in  Latin  inti- 
matus,  participle  of  iniinio  to  love  entirely,  from  in- 
timus  innermost,  signifies  known  to  the  huiermost  re- 
cesses of  the  heart. 

These  terms  mark  difTeient  degrees  of  closeness  in 
the  social  intercourse;  acquaintance  e.vpressing  less 
than  familiarity ;  and  that  less  than  intimacy;  'A 
slight  knowledge  of  any  one  constitutes  an  acquaint- 
ance ;  to  be  fiimiliar  requires  an  acquaintance  of  some 
standing;  intimacy  siiy\mses  sucU  an  acquaintance  aa 
is  supported  by  trieiidship.'— Trusler. 

Jlcquaintance  springs  from  occasional  intercourse; 
familiarity  is  produced  by  a  daily  intercourse,  which 
wears  off  all  constraint,  and  banishes  all  ceremony; 
intimacy  arises  not  merely  from  frequent  intercourse, 
but  unreserved  communication.  An  acquaintance  ■mVA 
be  occasionally  a  guest;  'An  acquaintance  is  a  being 
who  meets  us  with  a  smile  and  salute,  who  tells  us 
with  llie  same  breath  that  he  is  glad  and  sorry  for  ti;e 
most  trivial  good  and  ill  that  befalls  us.'— Hawkes- 
woRTH.  One  that  is  on  terms  o(  familiarity  has  easy 
access  to  our  table;  'His  familiars  were  his  entire 
friends,  and  could  have  no  interested  views  in  courting 
his  acquaintance.' — Steele.  An  intimate  lays  claim 
to  a  share  at  least  of  our  confidence;  'At  an  enter- 
tainment given  by  Pisistratns  to  some  of  his  intimates, 
Thrasippns  took  some  occasion,  not  recorded,  to  break 
out  into  the  most  violent  abuse.' — Cumberland.  Aq 
acquaintance  with  a  person  affords  but  little  opportu- 
nity for  knowing  his  character ;  familiarity  puts  us  in 
the  way  of  seeing  his  foibles,  rather  than  his  virtues ; 
but  intimacy  enables  us  to  appreciate  his  worth ; 
'  Those  who  are  apt  to  be  fawiliar  on  a  slight  ac- 
quaintance,\\'\\\  never  acquire  any  degree  of  intimacy.'' 
— Trusler. 

A  simple  acquaintance  is  the  most  desirable  footiijg 
on  which  to  stand  with  all  persons,  however  deserving ; 

Acquaintance  pew ;  th'  acquaintance  Xhey  \mp\o\Q 
To  friendship  ;  friendship  ripen'd  into  love. 

El'SDEN. 

If  it  have  not  the  pleasures  of  familiarity  or  intimacy, 
it  can  claim  the  privilege  of  being  e.vempted  from  their 
pains.  "  Too  much  familiarity,"  according  to  the 
old  proverb,  "  breeds  contempt."  The  unlicensed 
freedom  which  commonly  altends  familiarity  affords 
but  loo  ample  scope  for  the  jnduleence  of  the  selfish 
and  unamiable  passions;  '■  That  familiarity  produces 
neglect  has  been  long  observed.' — Johnson.  Inti- 
macies begun  in  love  often  end  in  hatred,  as  ill  chosen 
friends  cooimonly  become  the  bitterest  enemies.    A 
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man  may  have  a  thousand  acquaintance,  and  not  one 
whon-.  he  should  make  his  inlimau ;  ^  Tiie  iiitimaaj 
tetweeii  the  lather  of  Eugenio  and  Agrestis  produced 
a  tender  friendship  between  his  sister  and  Amelia.' — 
Hawkesworth. 

These  terms  may  be  applied  to  things  as  well  as 
persons,  in  which  case  they  bear  a  similar  analogy. 
An  acquaintance  with  a  subject  is  opposed  to  entire 
ignorance  upon  it;  familiahty  w\lh  it  is  the  conse- 
quence of  iVeqnent  repetition ;  and  intimacy  of  a 
steady  and  tliorough  research  ;  '  With  Homer's  heroes 
we  have  more  than  historical  acquaintance:  we  are 
made  inlimale  with  their  habits  and  manners.' — 
CuMBKRLAND.  'The  fretjuency  of  envy  makes  it  so 
familiar,  that  it  escapes  our  notice.' — Johnson.  In 
our  intercourse  with  the  world  we  become  daily  ac- 
Buainted  with  fresh  subjects  to  engage  our  attention. 
Some  men  have  by  e.xtraordinary  diligence  acquired  a 
considerable  familiarity  with  more  than  ot.e  language 
and  science  ;  but  few,  if  any,  can  boast  of  having 
possessed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the  parti- 
culars of  even  one  language  or  science.  When  we 
can  translate  the  authors  of  any  foreign  language,  we 
may  claim  an  acquaintance  with  it;  when  we  can 
speak,  or  write  it  freely,  we  may  be  said  to  bo  familiar 
with  it;  but  an  intimate  acquaintance  coni])Ct;huuiis  a 
thorough  critical  intimacy  with  all  the  niceties  and 
subtleties  of  its  structure. 


TO  KNOW,  BE  AGaUAINTED  WITH. 

To  know  is  a  general  term;  to  he  acquainted  icith  is 
particular  (v.  Acquaintance).  We  may  know  things 
or  persons  in  various  ways;  we  may  know  them  by 
■name  oidy;  or  we  may  know  their  internal  properties 
or  characters;  or  we  may  simply  teow  their  figure; 
we  may  know  them  by  report;  or  we  may  know  them 
•by  a  direct  intercourse :  one  is  acquainted  with  either 
a  person  or  a  thing,  only  in  a  direct  manner,  and  by 
an  immediate  intercourse  in  one's  own  person.  We 
knoio  a  man  to  be  good  or  bad,  virtuous  or  vicious,  by 
luing  a  witness  to  his  actions  ; 

Is  there  no  temp'rate  region  can  be  known, 
Between  their  frigid  and  our  torrid  zone? 
Could  we  not  wake  from  that  lethargick  dream, 
But  to  be  restless  in  a  worse  extreme. — Denham. 
We  become  acquainted  with  a  person  by  frequently 
being  in  his  company;  'But  how  shall  I  e.^press  my 
anguish   f.^r  my  little  boy,  who   became   acquainted 
with  sorrow  as  soon  as  he  was  capable  of  reflection.' 
-Melmotu  {Letters  of  Cicero). 


KNOWLEDGE,  SCIENCE,  LEARNING, 
ERUDITION. 
Knowledge,  from  know,  in  all  probability  comes 
from  the  Latin  nosco,and  the  Greek  yiywaicu  ;  science, 
in  Latin  sctenlia,  from  scio,  Greek  Hariiit  to  know,  and 
n^ty  to  see  or  perceive;  learning,  (rom  learn,  sisni- 
fies  the  thing  learned ;  erudition,  in  Latin  cruditio, 
comes  from  erudio  to  bring  out  of  a  state  of  rudeness 
or  ignorance. 

Knowledge  is  a  general  term  xvhich  simply  implies 
the  thing  known:  science,  learning,  and  erudition,  are 
modes  of  knowledge  qualified  by  some  collateral  idea  : 
$ci.ence  Is  a  systeinatick  species  of  knowledge  which 
Consists  of  rule  and  order  ;  learning  is  that  species  of 
knowledge  which  one  derives  from  schools,  or  through 
■|lie  medium  of  personal  instruction;  erudition  is 
scholastick  knoialedge  obtained  by  profound  research; 
knowledge  admits  of  every  possible  degree,  and  is  ex 
pressly  opposed  to  ignorance;  science,  learning,  and 
erudition,  are  positively  high  degrees  of  knowledge. 

The  attainment  of  knowledge  is,  of  itself,  a  plei 
Bure,  independent  of  the  many  e.xtrinsick  advantages 
which  it  brings  to  every  individual,  according  to  the 
Blation  of  life  in  which  he  is  placed;  the  pursuits  of 
Bcience  have  a  peculiar  interest  for  men  of  a  peculiar 
turn:  those  who  thirst  after  general  knowledge  may 
not  have  a  reach  of  intellect  tn  take  the  comprehensive 
■urvey  of  nature,  which  is  requisite  for  a  sciciiti_fick 
man.  Learning  is  less  dependent  on  the  genius,  tlian 
on  the  will  of  the  individual ;  men  of  moderate  talents 
have  overcome  the  deficiencies  of  nature,  by  labour 
and  perseverance,  and  have  acquired  such  stores  of 
teaming  as  have  raised  them  to  a  respectable  station 


in  the  republick  of  letters.  Profound  erudition  is  ob- 
tained but  by  few;  a  retentive  memory,  patient  in 
dustry,  and  deep  penetration,  are  requisites  for  one 
who  aspires  to  the  tiile  of  an  erudite  man. 

Knowledge,  in  the  unqualified  and  universal  sense,  is 
not  always  a  good  :  Pope  says,  "  A  lill''>  knowledge  is 
a  dangerous  thing:"   it  is  certain  we  may  have  a 
knowledge  of  evil  as  well  as  good,  and  as  our  passions 
are  ever  ready  to  serve  us  an  ill  turn,  they  will  call  in 
our  imperfect  or  superficial  knowledge  to  their  aid; 
Can  knowledge  have  no  bound,  but  must  advance 
So  far,  to  make  us  wish  for  ignorance.— Denuam. 
Science  is  more   exempt  from  this  danger;    but  the 
scientifick  man  who  forgets  to  make  experience  his 
guide,  as  many  are  a|it  to  do  in  the  present  day,  will 
wander  in  the  regions  of  idle  speculation,  and  sink  in 
the  quicksands  of  skepticism  ; 

O  sacred  poesy,  thou  spirit  of  Roman  arts. 
The  soul  of  science,  and  the  queen  of  souls. 

B.  JONSON. 

Learning  is  more  generally  and  practically  useful  to 
the  morals  of  men  than  science;  while  it  makes  lis 
acquainted  with  the  language,  the  sentiments,  and 
manners  of  former  ages  :  it  serves  to  purify  the  senti- 
ments, to  enlarge  the  understanding,  and  exert  the 
powers  ;  but  the  pursuit  of  that  learning  which  con- 
sists merely  in  the  knowledge  of  words  or  in  the  study 
of  editions,  is  even  worse  than  a  useless  employment 
of  the  time;  'As  learning  advanced,  new  works  were 
adopted  into  our  language,  but  I  think  with  little  im- 
provement of  the  art  of  translation.' — Johnson.  Eru- 
dition is  always  good,  it  does  not  merely  serve  to 
ennoble  the  possessor,  but  it  adds  to  the  stock  of  im- 
portant knowledge ;  it  serves  the  cause  of  religion  and 
morality,  and  elevates  the  views  of  men  to  the  grandest 
objects  of  inquiry;  'Two  of  the  French  clergy  with 
whom  I  passed  my  evenings  were  men  of  deep  erudi 
tion.' — BuKKE. 


LETTER,  EPISTLE. 
According  to  the  origin  of  these  words,  letter,  (n 
Latin  litera,  signifies  any  document  composed  of 
written  letters ;  and  epistle,  in  Greek  imyoA^  from 
fTTis-AXw  to  send,  signifies  a  letter  sent  or  addressed  ta 
any  one  ;  consequently  the  former  is  the  generick,  the 
latter  the  specitick  term.  Letter  is  a  term  altogether 
familiar,  it  may  be  used  for  whatever  is  written  by  one 
friend  to  another  in  doinestick  life,  or  for  the  publick 
documents  of  this  description,  which  have  emanated 
from  the  pen  of  writers,  as  the  letters  of  Madame  do 
Savigny,  the  letters  of  Pope  or  of  Swift,  and  even 
those  which  were  written  by  the  ancients,  as  the  letters 
of  Cicero,  Pliny,  and  Seneca:  but  in  strict  propriety 
those  are  entitled  epistles,  as  a  term  most  adapted  to 
whatever  has  received  the  sanction  of  ages,  and  by  the 
same  rule,  likewise,  whatever  is  pecularly  solemn  in 
its  contents  has  acquired  the  same  epithet,  as  the 
epistles  nf  St.Vau],  St.  Peter,  St.  John,  St.Jude;  and 
by  an  analogous  rule,  whatever  poetry  is  written  in 
the  epistolary  form  is  denominated  an  epistle  rather 
than  a  letter,  whether  of  ancient  or  modern  date,  as 
the  epistles  of  Horace,  or  the  epistles  of  Boileau  ;  and 
finally,  whatever  is  addressed  by  way  of  dedication 
is  denominated  a  dedicatory  epistle.  Ease  and  a 
friendly  familiarity  should  characterize  the  letter:  sen- 
timent and  instruction  are  always  conveyed  by  an 
epistle. 

LETTERS,  LITERATURE,  LEARNING. 

Letters  and  literature  siunify  knowledge,  derived 
through  the  medium  of  written  letters  or  books,  that 
is,  information:  learning  {v.  Knoicledge)  is  confined  to 
that  which  is  communicated,  that  is,  scholastick  know 
ledge.  The  term  men  of  letters,  or  the  republick  of 
letters,  comprehends  all  who  devote  themselves  to  the 
cultivation  of  their  minds;  'To  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  the  duties  of  life  are  inconsistent  with  much 
study ;  and  the  hours  which  they  would  spend  upon 
letters  must  be  stolen  from  their  occupations  an,l  fami 
lies.' — Johnson.  Ai^erary  societies  have  for  their  ob- 
ject the  ditfn.sion  of  general  information:  learned  socie- 
ties propose  to  themselves  the  higher  object  of  extend- 
ing the  bounds  of  science,  and  increasing  the  sum  of 
iiunian  knowledge.     Men  of  letters  have  a  passport 
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for  admittance  into  tlie  higher  ciicles ;  Htcrary  men  can 
always  find  resources  tor  themselves  itiilieir  own  soci- 
ety :  learned  men,  or  men  of  learning;  are  more  the 
objects  of  respect  and  admiration  than  of  imitation  ; 
*lle  that  recalls  the  attention  ol'  mankind  to  any  part 
of  learning  which  tiirie  has  left  hehind  it,  may  be  truly 
said  to  advance  the  literature  of  his  own  age.' — John- 
son. 


CHARACTER,  LETTER. 

Character  comes  from  the  Greek  xafMKTrip,  signifying 
an  impression  or  mark,  from  ;;^apucrcru  to  imprint  or 
Btanip;  letter,  in  French  lettn,  Latin  Ittera,  U  probably 
contracted  from  leg-itera,  signifying  what  is  legible. 

Character  is  to  letter  as  the  genus  to  the  species: 
every  letter  is  r.  character ;  but  every  character  is  not 
a  letter.  Character  is  any  printed  mark  that  serves  to 
designate  something  ;  a  letter  is  a  species  of  character 
wliicii  is  the  constituted  part  of  a  word.  Shorthand 
and  hierogiyphicks  consist  o(  characters,  but  not  of  let- 
ters. 

Character  is  employed  figuratively,  but  letter  is  not. 
A  grateful  person  tias  the  favours  which  are  conferred 
upon  him  written  in  indelible  characters  upon  his 
heart ;  '  A  disdainful,  a  subtle,  and  a  suspicious  temper, 
U  displayed  in  characters  that  are  almost  universally 
understood.' — Hawkks  worth. 

SCHOLAR,  DISCIPLE,  PUPIL. 

Scholar  and  disciple  are  both  applied  to  such  as  learn 
from  others  :  but  the  former  is  said  only  of  those  who 
learn  the  rudiments  of  knowledge;  the  latter  of  one 
who  acquires  any  art  or  science  from  the  instruction  of 
another  ;  the  scholar  is  opposed  to  the  teacher,  the  dis- 
ciple to  the  master:  children  are  always  scAoiars;  adult 
persons  may  be  disciples. 

Scholars  chiefly  employ  themselves  in  the  study  of 
words;  disciples,  as  the  disciples  of  our  Saviour,  in 
the  study  of  things :  we  are  the  scholars  of  any  one 
under  whose  care  we  are  placed,  or  from  whom  we 
learn  any  thing,  good  or  bad  ;  '  The  Romans  confessed 
themselves  the  scholars  of  the  Greeks.' — Johnson. 
We  are  the  disciples  only  of  distinguished  persons  or 
Buch  as  communicate  either  knowledge  or  opinions, 
useful  or  otherwise  ;  '  We  are  not  the  disciples  of  Vol- 
taire.'—Bltrke.  Children  are  sometimes  too  apt  scho- 
lars in  learning  evil  from  one  another. 

A  pupil  is  a  species  of  scholar  who  is  under  the  im- 
mediate and  personal  superintendance  of  the  person 
from  whom  he  receives  his  instruction.  The  Latin  word 
pupillus  signifies  a  fatherless  child,  or  a  man  child  under 
age  and  in  ward,  in  which  sense  it  is  also  sometimes  used 
for  the  term  ward;  but  in  the  ordinary  acce^jtation  of 
the  term  it  now  comprehends  the  idea  of  instruction 
more  than  that  of  wardship  and  superintendence ; 

My  master  sues  to  her,  and  she  hath  taught  her  suitor, 

He  being  her  pupil,  to  become  lier  tutor. 

Shakspeare. 

SCHOOL,  ACADEMY. 
The  Latin  term  schola  signities  a  loitering  place,  a 
place  for  desultory  conversation  or  instruction,  from 
the  Greek  oxoAi)  leisure;  hence  it  has  been  extended 
to  any  place  where  instruction  is  given,  particularly 
that  which  is  communicated  to  youth,  which  being  an 
easy  task  to  one  who  is  familiar  with  this  subject  is  con- 
sidered as  a  rela.xation  rather  than  a  labour;  academy 
derives  its  name  from  the  Greek  oKaOiinia  the  name  of 
n  publick  place  in  Athens,  where  the  philosopher  Plato 
first  gave  his  lectures,  which  afterward  became  a  place 
of  resort  for  learned  men ;  hence  societies  of  learned 
men  have  since  been  termed  academies. 

The  leading  idea  in  the  word  school  is  that  of  in- 
struction given  and  doctrine  received  :  in  the  word  aca- 
demy is  that  of  association  among  those  who  have  al- 
ready learned:  hence  we  speak  in  the  literal  sense  of 
the  school  where  young  persons  meet  to  be  taught,  or  in 
the  e.xtended  and  moral  sense  of  the  old  and  new  school, 
the  Pythagorean  school,  the  philosophical  school,  and 
the  like;  'The  world  is  a  greAl  school  where  deceit,  in 
all  its  forms,  is  one  of  the  lessons  that  is  first  learned.' — 
Blair.  Butthe  ararfemyof  arts  or  sciences,  the  French 
academy,  being  members  of  any  academy,  an'l  the  like  ; 
As  for  other  academies   sutli  as  those  for  painting, 


sculpture,  or  architecture,  we  havenotso  much  as  heard 
the  proposal.'^SuAFTESBURv. 

EDUCATION,  INSTRUCTION,  BREEDING 
Instruction  and  breeding  are  to  education  as  parts  to 
a  whole;  instruction  respects  the  communication  ol 
knowledge,  and  breeding  the  manners  or  outward  con- 
duct; h\xl  education  comprehends  not  only  both  thesft 
butthe  formation  of  the  njiiid,  the  regulation  of  tile  heart, 
and  the  establishmentof  the  principles:  good  instruction 
makes  one  wiser;  good  breeding  makes  one  more  po- 
lished and  agreeable;  good  education  makes  one  really 
good.  A  wantoffd«r«<(on  will  always  be  to  the  injury 
if  not  to  the  ruinof  the  sutierer:  a  want  of  instruction 
is  of  more  or  less  inconvenience,  according  to  eircuni 
stances  :  a  want  of  6?eedi«^'- only  unfits  a  man  for  the  so- 
ciety of  the  cultivated.  Education  belongs  to  the  period 
of  childhood  aiul  youth  ;  '  .\  mother  tells  her  intaiit  thai 
two  and  two  make  four,  the  child  remembers  the  pro- 
position, and  is  able  to  count  four  for  all  the  purposes 
of  lifa^  till  the  courseof  his  education  brings  him  among 
philosophers,  whofrighthim  from  his  former  knowledge, 
by  telling  him  that  four  is  a  certain  aggregate  of  units.' 
— Johnson.  Instruction  may  be  given  at  ditfereni 
ages:  'To  illustrate  one  thing  by  its  resemblance  to 
another,  has  been  always  the  most  popular  and  effica- 
cious art  of  instruction.' — Johnson.  Good  breeding 
is  best  learned  in  the  early  part  of  life;  'My  breeding' 
abroad  hath  shown  me  more  of  the  world  than  your* 
has  done.' — Wkntworth. 


IGNORANT,  ILLITERATE,  UNLEARNED, 

UNLETTERED. 
Ignorant,  in  Latin  ignorans,  from  the  privative  ig 
or  in  and  noro,  or  the  Greek  yiviiaicii),  signifies  nol 
knowing  things  in  general,  or  not  knowing  any  parti- 
cular circumstance  ;  unlearned,  illiterate,   and  unlet- 
tered, are  compared  with  ignorant  in  the  general  sense. 
Ignorant  is  a  comprehensive  term  ;  it  includes  wan* 
of  knowledge  to   any  degree  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  and  consequently  includes  the  other  terms,  illi. 
terate,  unlearned,  and  unlettered,  which  express  differ- 
ent forms  of  ignorance  ; 
He  said,  and  sent  Cyllenius  with  command 
To  free  the  ports  and  ope;  the  Punic  land 
To  Trojan  guests;  lest,  ignorant  ot  fate. 
The  queen  might  force  theiu  from  her  town  and  stale, 

Dr.YDEN. 

Ignorance  is  not  always  to  one's  disgrace,  since  it  is 
not  always  one's  fault;  the  term  is  not  therelbre  di- 
rectly reproachful :  the  poor  ignorant  savage  is  an  ob- 
ject of  pity,  rather  than  condciniiaiion  ;  but  when  igno- 
rance is  coupled  with  self-conceit  and  presumption,  it 
is  a  perfect  deformity :  hence  the  word  illiterate,  which 
is  used  only  in  such  cases  as  to  become  a  term  of  re- 
proach :  an  ignorant  man  who  sets  up  to  teach  others, 
is  termed  an  illiterate  ^ri:'Achcr  \  and  quacks,  whether  in 
religion  or  medicine,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  call- 
ing, are  altogether  an  illiterate  race  of  men.  The 
words  unlearned  and  unlettered  are  exempt  from  such 
unfavourable  associations.  A  modest  man,  who  makes 
no  pretensions  to  learning,  may  suitably  apologize  for 
liis  supposed  deficiencies  by  saying  he  is  an  unlearned 
or  unlettered  man;  the  former  is,  however,  a  term  of 
more  familiar  use  than  the  latter.  A  man  may  be  de- 
scribed either  as  ?encrally  unlearned,  or  as  unlearned  \n- 
particular  sciences  or  arts;  as  unlearned  in  history; 
unlearned  in  philosophy;  '  Because  this  doctrine  may 
have  appeared  to  the  unlearned  light  and  whimsical,  I 
must  take  leave  to  unfold  the  wisdom  and  antiquity  of 
my  first  proposition  in  these  my  essays,  to  wit,  that 
"  every  worthless  man  is  a  dead  man." ' — Addison. 
We  say  of  a  person  that  he  is  unlearned  in  the  ways  of. 
the  world  :  and  a  poet  may  describe  his  muse  as  unlet- 
tered; '  Ajax,  the  haughty  chief,  the  unlettered  so\A\et, 
had  no  way  of  making  his  anger  known,  but  by  gloomy 
sullenness.' — Johnson. 


TO  ILLUMINATE,  ILLUMINE,  ENLIGHTEN. 

Illuminate,  in  Latin,  illuminatus,  participle  of  illu- 
mino,  and  enlighten,  from  the  noun  light,  both  denote 
the  communication  of  light ;  the  fijrnier  in  the  natural, 
the  latter  in  the  moral  sense.     We  illuminate  by  lueaos 
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of  artificial  lights ;  the  sun  illuminates  the  world  by  its 
own  liir/u ; 

Reason  our  guide,  what  can  she  more  reply, 
Than  that  the  sun  illuminates  the  sky  ?— Prior. 
Preathin;;  and  instruction  enlighten  the  minds  of  men  ; 
'Bui  if  iifillier  yon  nor  I  can  gather  so  much  from 
tlies<;  places,  they  will  tell  us  it  is  because  we  are  not  in- 
wardly tiiliglUencd.'—  South.  Illumine  is  but  a  poetick 
variation  ol  illuminate;  as,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
illumined  the  benighted  world  ; 

What  in  me  is  dark 
Illumine;  what  is  low,  raise  and  support. 

Milton. 
Illuminations  are  employed  as  publick  demonstrations 
of  joy :  no  nation  is  now  termed  enlightened  but  such 
as  have  received  the  light  of  ilie  Gospel. 

CULTIVATIOX,  CULTURE,  CIVILIZATION, 
KEFL\EMEi\T. 

Cultivation,  from  the  Latin  c«/««5,  denotes  the  act  of 
cultivating,  or  state  of  being  cultivated  ;  culture  signi- 
fies the  state  only  of  being  cultivated;  civilization  sig- 
liities  the  act  of  civilizing,  or  state  of  being  civilized ; 
refinement  denotes  the  act  of  refining,  or  the  siate  of 
being  refined. 

Cultivation  is  with  more  propriety  applied  to  the 
thing  that  grows ;  culture  io  that  in  which  it  grows. 
The  cultivation  of  flowers  will  not  repay  the  labour 
unless  tlie  soil  be  prepared  by  proper  culture.  In  the 
same  manner,  when  speaking  figuratively,  we  say  the 
cultivation  of  any  art  or  science ;  the  cultivation  of 
one's  taste  or  inclination,  may  be  said  to  contribute  to 
one's  own  skill,  or  the  perfection  of  the  thing  itself; 
Uut  the  mind  requires  culture  previously  to  this  parti- 
cular e.xertion  of  the  powers;  '  Notwithstanding  this 
faculty  (of  ta.ste)  must  be  in  some  measuie  born  with 
us,  there  are  several  methods  of  cultivating  and  im- 
(irovhig  it.' — Addison. 

But  tho'  Heav'n 
In  every  breath  has  sown  these  early  seeds 
Of  love  and  admiration,  yet  ui  vain 
Without  fair  culture's  kind  parental  aid. 

Akenside. 
Civilization  is  the  first  stage  of  cultivation  ;  refine- 
ment is  the  last :  we  civilize  savages  by  divesting  them 
of  their  rudeness,  and  giving  them  a  knowledge  of 
such  arls  as  are  requisite  fur  civil  foc iely ;  we  culti- 
vate people  in  general  by  calling  forth  their  powers  into 
action  and  independent  exertion  ;  we  refine  them  by 
the  introduction  of  the  liberal  arts. 

The  introduclion  of  Christianity  has  been  the  best 
means  of  civilizing  the  rudest  nations.      The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  mind  in  serious  pursuits  tends  to  refine  the 
?entiments  without  debilitating  the  character;    but  the 
cultivation  of  the  liberal  arts  may  be  pursued  to  a  vi- 
cious extent,  so  as  to  introduce  an  excessive  refinement 
of  feeling  that  is  incompatible  with  real  manliness; 
To  civilize  the  rude  unpolish'd  world 
And  lay  it  under  the  restraint  of  laws. 
To  make  man  mild  and  sociable  to  man, 
To  cultivate  tlie  wild  licentious  savage 
With  wisdom,  discipline,  and  lib'ral  arts, 
Tir  embellishments  of  life!  Virtues  like  these 
Make  human  nature  shine. — Addison. 
Poetry  makes  a  principal  amusement  among  unpo- 
lished natioiis,  but  in  a  country  verging  to  the  extremes 
of  refinement,  painting  and  musick  come  in  for  a  share.' 
Goldsmith. 

Cultivation  is  applied  either  to  persons  or  things ;  ci- 
vilization  is  applied  to  men  collectively,  refinement  to 
men  individually:  we  may  cultivate  the  mind  or  any 
of  its  operations  ;  or  we  wmy  cultivate  the  ground  or 
any  thing  that  grows  upon  the  ground  ;  we  civilize  na- 
tions ;  we  refine  the  mind  or  the  manners. 


SUAVITY,  URBANITY. 

Suavity  is  literally  sweetness  ;  and  urbanity  the  re- 
nnement  of  the  city,  in  distinction  with  the  country  ; 
inasmuch,  therefor*;,  as  a  polite  education  tends  to 
soften  the  mind  and  the  manners,  it  produces  suavity  ; 
hnt  suavity  may  sometimes  aiise  from  natural  temper, 
and  exist  therefore  without  urbanity;    although  there 


cannot  he  urbanity  w'VhoM  suavity.  By  the  sunvitf 
of  our  manners  we  gain  the  love  of  those  around  ns; 
by  the  urbanity  of  our  manners  we  render  ourselves 
agreeable  companions  ;  'The  virtue  called  urbanity  by 
the  moralists,  or  a  courtly  behaviour,  consists  in  a  de- 
sire to  please  the  company.' — Pope.  Hence  also  arises 
another  distinction  that  the  term  suavity  may  be  ap- 
plied to  other  things,  as  the  voice,  or  the  style  ;  'The 
suavity  of  Menandcr's  style  might  be  more  to  Plu- 
tarch's taste  than  the  irregular  sublimity  of  Aris 
tophanes.'^Cu.MBERLAND.  Urbanity  is  applied  to 
manners  only. 

CWIL,  POLITE. 
Civil,  in  French  civile,  Latin  civilis,  from  cibi»  a 
citizen,  signifies  belonging  to  or  becoming  a  citizen; 
polite,  in  French  poll,  Latin  politus,  participle  of  poli» 
to  polish,  signifies  literally  polished. 

These  two  epithets  are  employed  to  denote  dififerent 
modes  of  acting  in  social  intercourse;  polite  expresses 
more  than  civil ;  it  is  possible  to  be  civil  without  be 
ing  polite :  politeness  supposes  civility  and  something 
in  addition. 

Civility  is  confined  to  no  rank,  age,  condition,  or 
country ;  all  havean  opportunity  with  equal  propriety  of 
being  civil,  but  it  is  not  so  viilh  politeness  ;  this  requires 
a  certain  degree  of  equality,  at  least  the  equality  of 
education ;  it  would  be  contradictory  for  masters  and 
servants,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  unlearned,  to  be 
polite  to  each  other.      Civility  is  a  Christian  duty ; 
there  are  times  when  every  man  ought  to  be  civil  to 
his  neighbour:  po/itcnei-.':  is  rather  a  voluntary  devo- 
tion of  ourselves  to  others;  among  the inferiour orders 
civility  is  indispensable ;  an  uncivil  person  in  a  subordi- 
nate station  is  an  obnoxious  mcuiber  of  society ; 
He  has  good  nature. 
And  I  have  good  manners. 
His  sons  too  are  civil  to  me,  because 
1  do  not  pretend  to  be  wiser  than  they. — Otwat. 
Among  the  higher  orders,  poWfjifs*  is  often  a  substi- 
tute ;  and  where  the  form  and  spirit  are  combined,  it 
supersedes  the  necessiiy  of  ca'iVi'ri/.-  politeness  is  Ihe 
sweetener  of  human  society  ;  it  gives  a  charm  to  every 
thing  that  is  said  and  done ;  '  The  true  elTect  of  genuine 
politeness  seems  to   be  rather  ease  than  pleasure.' — 
Johnson. 

Civility  is  contented  with  pleasing  when  the  occa- 
sion otfers:  politeness  seeks  the  opportunity  to  please 
it  prevents  the  necessity  of  asking  by  anticipating  the 
wishes  ;  it  is  full  of  delicate  attentions,  and  is  an  ac- 
tive benevolence  in  the  minor  concerns  of  life. 

Civility  is  anxious  not  to  offend,  but  it  often  gives  pair 
from  ignorance  or  errour:  politeness  studies  all  the 
cumstances  and  situations  of  men  ;  it  enters  into  their 
characters,  suits  itself  lo  their  humours,  and  even  yields 
indulgently  to  their  weaknesses  ;  its  object  is  no  less  to 
avoid  giving  pain  than  lo  study  to  aflbrd  pleasure. 

Cirility  is  dictated  by  the  desire  of  serving,  politeness 
by  that  of  pleasing  :  civility  often  confines  itself  lo  the 
bare  intention  of  serving  ;  politeness  iuokstn  the  action 
and  its  consequences  :  when  a  peasant  is  civil  he  often 
does  the  reverse  of  what  would  be  desired  of  him  ;  he 
takes  no  heed  of  the  wants  and  necessities  of  others: 
politeness  considers  what  is  due  to  others  and  from 
others ;  it  does  nothing  superfluously ;  men  of  good 
breeding  think  before  they  speak,  and  move  beforelhey 
act.  It  is  necessary  to  be  civil  without  being  trouble 
some,  and  polite  without  being  affected. 

Civility  requires  nothing  but  goodness  of  intention  j 
it  may  be  assiocialcd  with  the  coarsest  manners,  the 
grossest  igniiraiite,  and  the  total  want  of  all  culture:  po 
liteness  requires  peculiar  properliesof  the  head  and  tilt 
heart,  natuial  and  artificial;  much  goodness  ai:d  gen 
tieness  of  character,  an  even  current  of  feeling,  quick 
ness  and  refined  delicacy  of  sentiment,  a  conunaudof 
temper,  a  general  iH^ighl  into  men  and  manners,  and  * 
thor<iii<;h  acquaintance  with  the  forms  of  sociily. 

Civility  is  not  incompatible  with  the  harshest  ex 
pressions  of  one's  feelings;  it  allows  the  utterance  of 
all  a  man  thinks  without  regard  to  person,  time,  or  sea 
s(m ;  it  lays  no  restraint  upon  the  ansry  passions  t 
politeness  enjoins  upon  us  to  say  nothing  to  anniiiai 
which  we  would  not  wish  to  be  said  to  ourselves  ;  it 
lays  at  least  a  temporary  constraint  on  all  the  angry 
passions,  and  prevents  all  turbulent  commotions. 

Civility  is  always  the  same ;  whatever  is  once  <;idiJ 
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Is  always  so,  and  acknowledged  as  such  by  all  persons  ; 
hence  the  tetui  civil  may  be  applied  liguiatively  iu  the 
itaiiie  sense ; 

I  heard  a  mermaid  on  a  dolphin's  back, 
Uileriiig  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  sounds, 
Tiiat  the  rude  sea  grew  civii  at  her  song. 

Shakspeark. 
Politeness  vaiies  wilh  the  fashions  and  times;  what  is 
poliii:  in  one  age  or  in  one  coujitry  may  be  impolite  in 
another;  '  A  ;>oZrte  country  squire  shall  make  you  as 
many  bows  in  lialt"  an  hour  as  would  serve  a  courtier 
for  a  week.' — Addison. 

IfcirilUi/  be  not  a  splendid  virtue,  it  has  at  least  the 
recomineadation  of  being  genuine  and  harmless,  having 
nothing  aniricial  in  it:  it  admits  of  no  gloss,  and  will 
never  deceive;  it  is  the  true  expression  of  good  will, 
tile  companion  of  respect  in  inferiimrs,  of  condescen- 
sion in  snperiours,  of  humanity  and  kindness  in  equals : 
politcn-'ss  springs  from  education,  is  the  oftsprina  of 
refinement,  and  consists  much  in  tlieexleriour:  it  often 
rests  continued  with  the  bare  imilaiion  of  virtue,  and  is 
distiuguished  into  true  and  false;  in  the  latter  case  it 
may  be  abused  for  the  worst  of  purposes,  and  serve  as  a 
mask  lo  conceal  malignant  passions  under  the  appear- 
ance of  kindness;  lience  it  is  possible  to  be  polite  in 
form  without  being  civil,  or  any  thing  else  tliat  is  good. 


CIVIL,  OBLIGING,  COMPLAISANT. 

Civil  (v.  Civil,  polite);  obliging,  from  oblige,  signifies 
either  doing  what  obliges,  or  ready  to  oblige;  com- 
plaisant, in  French  complaisant,  comes  from  comptaire 
to  please,  signifying  ready  to  please. 

Civil  is  more  general  than  obliging :  one  is  always 
ciotl  when  one  is  obliging,  but  one  is  not  always 
obliging  when  one  is  civil :  complaisance  is  more  than 
either, it  refines  upon  both;  it  is  a  branch  of  politeness 
(v.  Civil,  polite). 

Civil  regards  the  manner    as  well  as  the  action, 
obliging  respects  the  action,  complaisant  includes  all 
the  ciicuinstances  of  the  action  :  to  be  civil  is  to  please 
by  any  word  or  action  ;  '  Pride  is  never  /nore  offensive 
than  when  it  condescends  to  be  civil.'' — Cumbkrland. 
To  be  obliging  is  to  perform  some  actual  service  ; 
The  shepherd  home 
Hies  merry-hearted,  and  by  turns  relieves 
The  ruddy  milkmaid  of  her  brimming  pail. 
The  beauty  whom  perhaps  his  witless  heart 
Sincerely  loves,  by  that  best  language  shown 
Of  cordial  glances,  and  obliging  deeds. 

Thomson. 
To  be  complaisant  is  to  do  a  service  in  the  time  and 
manner  that  is  most  suitable  and  agreeable ;  '  I  seeni'd 
so  pleased  with  what  every  one  said,  and  smiled  with 
so  much  cnmplaisavce  at  all  their  pretty  fancies,  that 
though  I  did  not  put  one  word  into  their  discourse,  I 
have  the  vanity  to  think  they  looked  upon  me  as  very 
agreeable  company.'— Addison.  CiUiZ^f?/ requires  no 
efl()rt;  to  be  obliging  always  costs  the  agent  some 
trouble  ;  complaisance  requires  attention  and  observa- 
tion ;  a  person  is  civil  in  his  reply,  obliging  in  lending 
assistance,  cimplaisant  in  his  altenlioiis  to  his  friends. 
One  is  habitually  cnuf;  obliging  from  disposition: 
complaisant  from  education  and  disposition :  it  is 
necessary  to  be  civil  without  being  free,  to  be  obliging 
without  being  officious,  to  be  complaisant  without  being 
servile. 


COURTEOUS,  COMPLAISANT,  COURTLY. 

Courteous,  from  court,  denotes  properly  belonging  to  a 
court,  and  by  a  natural  extension  of  the  siise,  "suitable 
to  a  court;  complaisant  (v.  Complaisance). 

Courteous  in  one  respect  comprehends  in  it  more  than 
complaisant;  it  includes  the  manner  as  well  as  the 
actiim  ;  it  is,  pro[ierly  s;>eaking,  polished  coii.plaisance  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  complaisance  includes  more  of  the 
disposition  in  it  than  courteousncss ;  it  has  less  of  the 
polish,  but  more  of  the  reality  of  kindness. 

Coiirteousness  displays  itself  in  the  address  and  the 
manners; 

And  then  T  stole  all  courtesy  from  Heav'n, 

And  dressd  mypelf  in  such  humility, 

That  I  did  pluck  allegiance  from  men's  hearts. 

SUAKSPEARB 


Complaisance  displays  itself  in  direct  good  offices  par- 
ticularly in  conijilying  with  the  wishes  of  others;'  'To 
comply  with  the  notions  of  mankind  is  in  some  degree 
the  duty  of  a  social  being;  because  by  compliance  only 
he  can  please,  and  by  pleasing  only  he  can  become 
useful ;  but  as  the  end  is  not  to  be  lost  lor  the  sake  of 
the  nieans,  we  are  not  to  give  up  viitue  for  complai- 
sojice.'— Johnson.  Courtcousncss  is  most  suitable  for 
strangers ;  complaisance  for  friends  or  the  nearest  rela- 
tives :  among  well-bred  men,  and  men  of  rank,  it  is  an 
invariable  rule  to  address  each  olher courteousli/  on  all 
occasions  whenever  they  meet,  whether  acquainted  or 
otherwise  ;  there  is  a  degree  of  complaisance  due  be- 
tween husbands  and  wives,  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
members  of  the  same  family,  which  cannot  be  neglected 
without  endangering  the  harmony  of  their  intercourse. 
Coi«%,  though  derived  from  the  .ame  word  aa 
courteous,  is  in  some  degree  opposed  to  it  in  point  of 
sense;  it  denotes  a  likeness  to  a  court,  but  not  a  like- 
ness which  is  favourable;  courtly  is  to  courteous  as 
the  form  to  the  reality  ;  the  courtly  consists  of  the  ex- 
teriour  only,  the  latter  of  the  exteriour  combined  with 
the  spirit ;  the  former  therefore  seems  to  convey  the 
idea  of  insincerity  when  contrasted  with  the  latter, 
which  must  necessarily  suppose  the  contrary:  acourt/y 
demeanour,  or  a  courticr-likc  demeanour  may  be  suit- 
able on  certain  occasions ;  but  a  courteous  demeanour 
is  always  desirable ; 

In  our  own  time  (excuse  some  courtly  strains) 
No  whiter  page  than  Addison's  remains.— Popk. 
Courtly  may  likewise  be  employed  in  relation  to 

things:  but  court fous  has  always  respect  to  persons: 

we  may  speak  of  a  courtly  style",  or  courtly  grandeur; 

but  we  always  speak  of  courteous  behaviouf.  cour 

teous  language,  and  the  like. 

Yes,  I  know 
He  had  a  troublesome  old-fashion'd  way 
Of  shocking  courtly  cars  with  horrid  truth. 

Thomson 


POLITE,  POLISHED,  REFINED,  GENTEEL 

Polite  {v.  Civil)  denotes  a  quality  ;  polished,  a  stale  : 
he  who  is  ;)«^«c  is  so  according  to  the  rules  of  polite- 
ness ;  he  who  is  polished  is  polished  hv  the  force  of 
art:  a  polite  man  is,  in  regard  to  his' behaviour,  a 
finished  gentleman.  A  rude  person  may  be  more  or 
]esi?  polished,  or  freed  from  rudeness  ;  '  In  rude  nations 
the    dependence  of  children   on   their  parents  is  of 

shorter    continuance   than    in   polished    societies.' 

Robertson.  Refined  rises  in  sense,  both  in  regard  to 
polite  and  polished:  a  man  is  indebted  to  nature, 
rather  than  to  art,  for  his  refinement;  but  his  polite- 
ness, or  his  polish,  are  entirely  the  fruit  of  education. 
Politeness  and  polish  do  not  extend  to  any  thing  but 
externals;  refinement  applies  as  much  to  the  nnnd  as 
the  body  :  rules  of  conduct,  and  good  society,  will 
make  a  man  polite ;  '  A  pedant  among  men  of  learn- 
ing and  sense  is  like  an  iirnorant  servant  giving  an 
account  of  pu/iie  conversation.'— Stkele.  Lessons  in 
dancing  will  serve  to  give  a  polish ;  refined  manners  or 
principles  will  naturally  arise  out  of  refinement  of 
mind  and  temper;  'What  is  honour  but  the  height 
and  flower  of  morality,  and  the  utmost  refinement  of 
conversation  !' — Sopth. 

As  polish  exiends  only  to  the  exteriour,  it  is  less  lia 
ble  to  excess  than  refinement :  when  the  languaee,  the 
walk,  and  deportment  of  a  man  is  polished,  he  is  di- 
vested of  all  that  can  make  him  offensive  in  social 
intercourse;  but  if  the  temper  of  a  man  he  refined  be- 
yond a  certain  boundary,  he  loses  the  nerve  of  cha- 
racter which  is  essenllal  for  maintaining  his  dignity 
against  the  rude  shocks  of  human  life. 

Genteel,  in  French  gentil,  Latin  gentilis,  signified 
literally  one  belonging  to  ihe  same  gens  or  faniilv,  the 
next  akin  to  whom  the  estate  wouldfall,  if  there"  were 
no  children  ;  hence  by  an  extended  application  it  de- 
noted to  be  of  a  good  family,  and  the  term  gentility 
now  respects  rank  in  life :  in  distinction  from  jiolite- 
ness,  which  respects  the  refinement  of  the  mind  and 
outward  behaviour,  a.  genteel  eAucaWcn  is  suited  to  the 
station  of  a  gentleman  ;  '  A  lady  of  genius  will  give  a 
genteel  air  to  her  whole  dress  by  a  well-fancied  suit  of 
knots,  as  a  judicious  writer  gives  a  spirit  to  a  whole 
sentence   by    a    single    expression.' — Gay.     Apolit« 
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edncation  fits  for  polishfid  gocipty  and  conversation,  and 
raises  the  individual  among  liis  equals ; 

In  lliis  isle  remote, 
Our  painted  ancestors  were  slow  to  learn, 
To  arms  devote,  in  \be  politer  at\s, 
Nor  skilled,  nor  studious. — Somerville. 
There  may  be  gcntiUty   without  politeness;  and 
vice  Dersd.     A  person   may  liave  genteel  manners,  a 
genteH  rirriage,  a  genteel  mode  of  living  as  far  as  re- 
»pectt  his  general  relation  with  society  ;  but  a  polite 
iwhaviour  and  a  polite  address,  which  qualify  him  for 
every  relation  in  society,  and  enable  him  to  shine  in 
connexion  with  all  orders  of  men,  is  independent  of 
either   birth  or  wealtii ;  it  is  in  part  a  gift  of  nature, 
iiltliough  it  is  to  be  acquired  by  art. 

A  person's  equipage,  servants,  house,  and  furniture, 
may  be  such  as  to  entitle  a  man  to  the  name  o( genteel, 
altlioush  lie  is  wanting  in  all  the  forms  of  real  good- 
breeding.  Fortune  may  sometimes  frown  upon  the 
polished  gentleman,  whose  politeness  is  a  tecommen- 
ilation  to  him  wherever  he  goes. 

AFFABLE,  COURTEOUS. 
Affable,  in  French  affable,  Latin  affabilis,  from  af 
or  ai/,  ami /or  to  speak,  signifies  a  readiness  to  speak 
to  any  one;  courteous,  in  French  courtois,  from  tlie 
word  court,  signilies  after  the  refined  manner  of  a 
court. 

We  are  affable  by  a  mild  and  easy  address  towards 
all,  without  distinction  of  rank,  who  have  occasion  to 
»peak  to  us;  we  are  courteous  by  a  refined  and  en- 
gaging air  to  our  equals  or  superiours  wlio  address 
themselves  to  us. 

The  affable  man   invites  to  inquiry,  and  is  ready  to 
gratify  curiosity  ;  '  It  is  impossible  for  a  publick  minister 
to  be  so  open  and  easy  to  all  his  old  friends  as  he  was 
in  his   private  condition  ;  but  this  may  be  helped  out 
by    an   affability  of  address.' — L'Estrange.      The 
courteous  man  encourages  to  a  communication  of  our 
wants,  and  discovers  in  his  manners  a  wiUingness  to 
reheve  them ; 
Whereat  the  Elfin  knight  with  speeches  gent 
Him  first  saluted,  who,  well  as  he  might. 
Him  fair  salutes  again,  as  seemeth  courteous  knight. 

West. 
Jlffability  results  from  good  nature,  and  courieousness 
from  fine  feeling  ;  it  is  necessary  to  be  affable  without 
familiarity,  and  courteous  without  olficiousness. 


COMPLAISANCE,    DEFERENCE,    CONDE- 
SCENSION. 

Complaisance,  from  com  and  plaire  to  please,  signi- 
fies the  act  of  complying  with,  or  pleasing  others;  de- 
ference,  in  French  deference,  from  the  Latin  defero  to 
bear  down,  marks  the  inclination  to  defer,  or  acquiesce 
in  tlie  sentiments  of  another  in  preference  to  one's 
own  ;  condescension  marks  the  act  of  condescending 
from  one's  own  height  to  yield  to  the  satisfaction  of 
others,  rather  than  rigourously  to  e.Yact  one's  rights. 

The  necessities,  the  conveniences,  the  accommoda- 
tions and  allurements  of  society,  of  familiarity,  and 
of  intimacy,  lead  to  complaisance  ;  it  makes  sacrifices 
to  the  wishes,  tastes,  comforts,  enjoyments,  and  per- 
sonal feelings  of  others ;  '  Complaisance  renders  a  su- 
pcriour  amiable,  an  equal  agreeable,  and  an  inferiour 
acceptable.' — Addison.  Age,  rank,  dignity,  and  per- 
sonal merit,  call  for  deference  :  it  enjoins  compliance 
with  respect  to  our  opinions,  judgements,  pretensions, 
and  designs;  'Tom  Courtly  never  fails  of  paying  his 
obeisance  to  every  man  he  sees,  who  has  title  or  office 
fo  make  him  conspicuous;  hut  his  deference  is  wholly 
given  to  outward  consideration.' — Steele.  The  in- 
firmities, the  wants,  the  defects  and  foibles  of  others, 
call  for  condescension  :  it  rela.xcs  the  rigour  of  autho- 
rity, and  removes  the  distinction  of  rank  or  station ; 
"Tlie  same  noble  condescension  which  never  dwells 
hut  in  truly  great  minds,  and  such  as  Homer  would  re- 
present that  of  Ulysses  to  have  been,  discovers  itself 
likewise  in  the  speech  which  he  made  to  the  ghost  of 
Ajax.' — Addison. 

Complaisance  is  properly  the  net  of  an  equal ;  defcr- 
tnce  that  of  an  inferiour;  condescension  that  of  a  su- 
periour.     Complaisance  is  due  from  one  well  bri;d  jier- 


son  to  another ;  deference  is  due  to  all  snpeiiours  in 
age,  knowledge,  or  station,  whom  one  approaches; 
condescension  is  due  from  all  superiours  to  such  as  are 
dependent  on  them  for  comfort  and  enjoyment. 

All  these  qualities  spring  from  a  refineiiient  of  hu 
inanity  ;  but  complaisance  has  most  of  genuine  khid- 
ness  in  its  nature  ;  deference  most  of  respectful  sub- 
mission; condesce»t«ionmostof  easy  indulgence.  Com- 
plaisance has  unalloyed  pleasure  for  its  companion; 
it  is  pleased  with  doing:  it  is  pleased  with  seeing  that 
it  has  pleased  ;  it  is  pleasure  to  the  giver  and  pleasure 
to  the  receiver.  Deference  is  not  unmixed  with  pain; 
it  fears  to  offend,  or  to  fail  in  the  part  it  has  to  perform  ; 
it  is  mingled  with  a  consciousness  of  inferiority,  and  a 
fear  of  appearing  lower  than  it  deserves  to  be  thought. 
Condescension  is  not  without  its  alloy  ;  it  is  accompa- 
nied with  the  painful  sentiment  of  witnessing  infe- 
riority, and  the  no  less  painful  apprehension  of  not 
maintaining  its  own  dignity. 

Complaisance  is  busied  in  anticipating  and  meeting 
the  wishes  of  others ;  it  seeks  to  auialgamate  one's 
own  will  with  that  of  another:  deference  is  busied  in 
yielding  submission,  doing  homage,  and  marking  one's 
sense  of  another's  superiority  :  condescension  employs 
itself  in  not  opposing  the  will  of  others  ;  in  yielding 
to  their  gratification,  and  laying  aside  unnecessary  dis- 
tinctions of  superiority.  Complaisance  among  strangers 
is  often  the  forerunner  of  the  most  friendly  inter- 
course: it  is  the  characteristick  of  self-conceit  to  pay 
deference  to  no  one,  because  it  considers  no  one  as 
having  superiour  worth  :  it  is  the  common  character- 
istick of  ignorant  and  low  persons  when  placed  in  a 
state  of  elevation,  to  think  themselves  degraded  by 
anv  act  of  condescension. 


IMPERTINENT,  RUDE,  SAUCY,  IMPUDENT, 

INSOLENT. 

Impertinent,  in  Latin  in  and  pertinens  not  belonging 
to  one,  signifies  being  or  wanting  to  do  what  it  doea 
not  belong  to  one  to  be  or  do ;  rude,  in  Latin  rudis 
rude,  and  raudus  a  ragged  stone,  in  the  Greek  pd^6oi 
a  rough  stick,  signifies  literally  unpolished  ;  and  in  an 
extended  sense,  Wanting  all  culture;  «auc!/ conies  from 
sauce,  and  the  Latin  sa/^a*,  signifying  lite/ally  salt; 
and  in  an  extended  sense,  stinging  like  salt ;  impudent 
{v.  Jlssurance) ;  insolent,  from  the  Latin  i)i  and  sohns, 
contrary  to  custom,  signifies  being  or  wanting  to  be 
contrary  to  custom. 

Impertinent  is  allied  to  rude,  as  respects  one's  general 
relations  in  society,  without  regard  to  station ;  it  is 
allied  to  saucy,  impudent,  and  insolent,  as  respects  the 
conduct  of  int'eriours. 

He  who  does  not  respect  the  laws  of  civil  society  in 
his  intercourse  with  individuals,  and  wants  to  assume 
to  himself  what  belongs  to  another,  is  impertinent :  if 
he  carry  this  impertinence  so  far  as  to  commit  any  vio 
lent  breach  of  decorum  in  his  behaviour,  he  is  rude. 
Impertinence  seems  to  spring  from  a  too  high  regard 
of  one's  self:  rudeness  from  an  ignorance  of  what  is 
due  to  others.  An  impertinent  man  will  ask  questions 
for  the  mere  gratification  of  curiosity ;  a  rude  man  will 
star»  in  one's  face  in  order  to  please  himself.  An  im- 
pertinent man  will  take  possession  of  the  best  seat 
ivithout  regard  to  the  right  or  convenience  of  an- 
other: a  rude  man  will  burst  into  the  room  of  an- 
other, or  push  against  his  person,  in  violation  of  all 
ceremony. 

Impertinent,  in  comparison  with  the  other  terms, 
saucy,  impudent,  and  insolent,  is  the  most  general  and 
indefinite  :  whatever  one  does  or  says  that  is  not  com- 
patible with  our  station  is  impertinent :  saury  is  a 
sharp  kind  of  !ni/)er«(Hence  ,  impudent  an  unblushing 
kind  of  impertinence ;  insolence  is  an  outrageous  kind 
of  impertinence,  it  runs  counter  to  all  established  or- 
der: thus,  the  terms  seem  to  rise  in  sense.  A  person 
may  be  impertinent  in  words  or  actions  :  he  is  saucy 
in  words  or  looks  :  he  is  impudent  or  insolent  in  words, 
tones,  gesture,  looks,  and  every  species  of  action.  A 
peison's  impertinence  discovers  itself  in  not  giving  the 
respect  which  is  due  to  his  superiours  in  geneial, 
strangers,  or  otherwise  ;  as  when  a  common  person  sits 
down  in  the  presence  of  a  man  of  rank:  sauciness 
discovers  itself  towards  particular  individuals.  In  cer- 
tain relations;  as  in  the  case  of  servanls  who  <ire 
saury  lo  their  masters,  or  children  who  are  sa  icf 
to   their    teacliers:  impudence  and  insolence  are  the 
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strongest  degrees  of  impertinence ;  but  the  fornior  is  more 
particularly  said  of  sucli  tilings  as  reflect  disgrace  iiiinti 
tlie  offender,  and  spring  from  a  low  depravity  of  mind, 
such  as  the  abuse  of  one's  superiours,  and  a  vulgar 
defiance  of  those  to  whom  one  owes  obedience  and 
reepect;  insolence,  oi\  the  contrary,  f)riginates  from  a 
haughtiness  of  spirit,  and  a  misplaced  pride,  which 
breaks  out  into  a  contemptuous  disregard  of  the  sta- 
tion of  those  by  whom  one  is  olfended  ;  as  in  the  case 
of  a  servant  who  should  olicr  to  strike  his  master,  or 
of  a  criminal  who  sets  a  magistrate  at  defiance  ;  '  It  is 
publickly  whispered  as  a  piece  of  impertinent  pride  in 
me,  that  I  have  hitherto  been  saucily  civil  to  every 
body,  as  if  I  thought  nobody  good  enough  to  quarrel 
with.' — Lady  M.  W.  Montagu. 

My  house  should  no  such  rude  disorders  know, 
As  from  high  drinking  consequently  flow. 

POMFRET. 

Whether  he  knew  the  thing  or  no, 
His  tongue  e.iternally  would  go ; 
For  he  had  impudence  at  will. — Gay. 

He  claims  the  bull  with  lawless  insolence, 
And  having  seiz'd  his  horns,  accosts  the  prince. 

Drvden. 
Self-conceit  is  the  grand  source  of  impertinence,  it 
makes  persons  forget  themselves;  the  young  thereby 
forget  their  youth  ;  tlie  servant  forgets  his  relationship 
to  his  master ;  the  poor  and  ignorant  man  forgets  the 
distance  between  himself  and  those  who  are  elevated 
by  education,  rank,  power,  or  wealth:  impertinent 
persons,  therefore,  act  towards  their  equals  as  if  they 
were  inferiours,  and  towards  their  supcriours  as  if  they 
were  their  equals;  an  angry  pride  that  is  otTeuded  with 
reproof  commonly  provokes  «(iacme«5  ;  an  insensibility 
10  shame,  or  an  unconsciousness  of  what  is  honourable 
either  in  one's  self  or  others,  gives  birth  to  impudence  : 
uncontrolled  passions,  and  bloated  pride,  are  the  ordi- 
nary stimulants  to  insolence. 


ABRUPT,  RUGGED,  ROUGH. 
Abrupt,  in  Latin  abruptus,  participle  of  abrumpo, 
to  break  off,  signifies  the  slate  of  being  broken  off; 
rugged,  in  Saxon  hragge,  comes  from  the  Latin  ru- 
gosu.f  fufl  of  wrinkles;  rough  is  in  Saxon  reuh,  high 
German  rank,  low  German  rug,  Dutch  ruig,  in  Latin 
rudis  uneven. 

These  words  mark  different  degrees  of  unevenness. 
What  is  abrupt  has  greater  cavities  and  protuberances 
than  what  is  rugged;  what  is  rugged  lias  greater  irre- 
gularities than  what  is  rough.    In  the  natural  sense 
abrupt  is  opposed  to  what  is  unbroken,  rugged  to  what 
is  even,  and  rough  to  what  is  smooth.     A  precipice  is 
abrupt,  a  path  is  rugged,  a  plank  is  rough; 
The  precipice  abrupt, 
Projecting  horrour  on  the  blackened  flood, 
Softens  at  thy  return. — Thomson's  Summer. 
'  The  evils  of  this  life  appear  like  rocks  and  prccinices, 
rugged  and  barren  at  a  distance ;    but  at  our  nearer 
approach  we  find  thera  little  fruitful  spots.'— Spec- 
tator. 

Not  the  rough  whirlwind,  that  deforms 
Adria's  black  gulf,  and  ve.\es  it  with  storms, 
The  stubborn  virtue  of  his  soul  can  move. 

Francis. 
The  abruptness  of  a  body  is  generally  occasioned  by 
A  violent  concussion  and  separation  of  its  parts ;  rug- 
redness  arises  from  natural,  but  less  violent  causes ; 
roughness  is  nio.^tly  a  natural  property,  although  some- 
times iiroduced  by  friction. 

In  the  figurative  sense  the  distinction  isequally  clear. 
Words  and  manners  are  abrupt  when  they  are  sudden 
and  unconnected ;  the  temper  is  rugged  which  is  ex- 
posed  to  frequent  ebullitions  of  angry  humowr;  actions 
are  rough  when  performed  with  violence  and  in- 
caution. 

An  abrupt  behaviour  is  the  consequence  of  -n  agi- 
tated mind ; 

My  lady  craves 
To  know  the  cause  of  your  abrupt  departure. 

Shakspeare. 
A   rugged  disposition    is  inherent  in   the  character; 
'The  greatest  favours  to  such  aone  neither  soften  nor 


win  upon  him ;  neither  melt  nor  endear  him,  but  leave 
him  as  liard,  rugged,  and  unconcerned  as  ever.'— 
South.  A  rough  deportment  arises  from  an  undisci- 
plined state  of  ieeliiig  ;  'Kind  words  prevent  a  good 
deal  of  that  perverseness,  whicli  rough  and  imperious 
usage  often  produces  in  generous  minds.' — Locke. 

An  habitual  steadiness  and  coolness  of  reflection  is 
best  fitted  to  prevent  or  correct  any  abruptness  of 
manners;  a  cultivation  of  the  Christian  temper  caimot 
fail  of  smoothing  down  all  ruggedness  of  humour;  an 
intercourse  with  polished  society  will  inevitably  refine 
down  all  roughness  of  behaviour. 


COARSE,  ROUGH,  RUDE. 

Coarse,  probably  from  the  Gothick  kavrids  heavy, 
answering  to  our  word  gross,  and  the  Latin  gravis  ; 
rough,  in  Saxon  hrvh,  German  rauh,  roh,  &c.  is  pro- 
bably a  variation  of  ruAe  {v.  Impertinent). 

These  epithets  are  equally  applied  to  what  is  not 
polished  by  art.  In  the  proper  sense  coarse  refers  to 
the  composition  and  materials  of  bodies,  as  coarse 
bread,  coarse  meat,  coarse  cloth;  rough  respects  the 
surface  of  bodies,  as  rough  wood  and  rough  skin  ; 
rude  respects  the  make  or  fashion  of  things,  as  a  ruds 
bark,  a  rude  utensil.  Coarse  is  opposed  to  fine,  rough 
to  smooth,  rude  to  polished. 

In  the  figiralive  application  they  are  distinguished 
in  a  similar  manner:  coarse  language  is  used  by  per- 
sons of  naturally  coarse  feeling  ;  '  The  fineness  and 
delicacy  of  perception  which  the  man  of  taste  requires, 
may  be  more  liable  to  irritatiim  than  the  coarser  feel- 
ings of  minds  less  cultivated.' — Craig.  Rough  Ian 
guage  is  used  by  those  whose  tempers  are  either  natit 
rally  or  occasionally  rough; 

This  is  some  fellow. 

Who,  bavins  been  prais'd  for  bluntness,  doth  aflect 

A  saucy  roughness. — Shakspeare. 

Rude  language  is  used  bv  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
any  better  ;  '  Is  it  in  destroying  and  pulling  down 
that  skill  is  displayed  "?  the  shallowest  understanding, 
the  rudest  hand,  is  more  than  equal  to  that  task.' — 

Be  REE. 

GROSS,  COARSE. 

Oro.9s  derives  its  meaning  in  this  application  from 
the  Latin  crassus  thick  from  fat,  or  that  which  is  of 
common  materials  ;  coarse  (v.  Coarse.) 

These  terms  are  synonymous  in  the  moral  applica- 
tion. Gross7iess  of  habit  is  opposed  to  delicacy, 
coarseness  to  softness  and  refinement.  A  person  be- 
comes gross  by  an  unrestrained  indulgence  of  his 
sensual  appetites:  particularly  in  eating  and  drinkina; 
he  is  coarse  from  the  want  of  polish  either  as  to  his 
mind  or  manners.  A  gross  sensualist  approximates 
very  nearly  to  the  brute  ;  he  sets  aside  all  moral  con- 
siderations; he  indulges  himself  in  the  open  face  of 
day  in  defiance  of  all  decency :  a  coarse  person  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  the  savage,  whose  roushiiess  of 
humour  and  inclination  have  not  been  refined  down  by 
habits  of  restraining  his  own  will,  and  complying  with 
the  will  of  another.  A  gross  expression  conveys  the 
idea  of  that  which  should  be  kept  from  the  view  of  the 
mind,  which  shocks  the  moral  feeling,  a  coarse  cx- 
piession  conveys  the  idea  ot  an  unseemly  sentiment  in 
the  n.ind  of  the  speaker.  The  representation  of  the 
Deity  by  any  sensible  imaae  is  gros.^,  because  it  eives 
us  a  low  and  grovelling  idea  of  the  Supreme  ;  the  doing 
a  kindness,  and  making  the  receiver  at  the  same  time 
sensible  of  your  superiority  and  his  dependence,  indi- 
cates ^reAt  coarseness  in  the  chaiaclerof  the  fUrson 
granting  the  favour ;  'A  certain  preparation  is  requi- 
site for  the  enjoyment  of  devotion  in  its  whole  extent; 
not  only  must  the  life  be  reformed  from  gross  enor- 
mities, but  the  heart  must  have  undergone  that  change 
ivhicli  the  Gospel  demands.' — Blair.  '  The  refined 
pleasures  of  a  pious  mind  are,  in  many  respects,  supe- 
riourto  the  (;oar.se  gratifications  of  sense.' — Blair. 


TO  AMEND,   CORUEt^T,   REFORM,    RECTIFY, 

EMEND,  IMPROVE,  MEND,  BETTER. 

./imend,  in   Latin  emendo,   from   vient[a  a   fault   in 

transcribins,   siznifies   to   remove  this  fault;    correct, 

in  Latin  correctus,  participle  of  cvrrigo,  compounded 
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of  con  and  rrgo,  signifies  to  set  in  order,  to  set  to  i 
riKlits  ;  reform,  compounded  of  re  and  form,  signifies 
to  rel'ortn  afresh,  or  pii',  into  a  new  form ;  rectify,  in 
Latin  rcctifco,  compounded  of  rectus  and  facio,  sig- 
nifies to  make  or  put  right;  emend  is  tlie  inmiediate 
derivative  of  the  Latin  emendo ;  improve  comes  from 
the  Latin  in  and  probo  to  prove  or  try,  signifying  to 
make  any  thing  good,  or  better  than  it  was,  by  trials 
or  after  experiments;  mend  is  a  contraction  of  emend; 
better  is  properly  to  make  better. 

To  amend,  correct,  rectify,  and  emend,  imply  the 
lessening  of  evil ;  to  improve,  reform,  and  better,  the 
increase  of  good.  We  amejid  the  moral  conduct, 
correct  errors,  reform  the  life,  rectify  mistakes,  emend 
the  readings  of  an  author,  improve  tlie  mind,  mend  or 
ic(tcr  the  condilicm.  What  is  amejided  is  mostly  that 
which  is  wrong  in  ourselves:  what  is  reformed  or 
corrected  is  that  which  is  faulty  in  ourselves  or  in 
others ;  what  is  rectified  is  mostly  wrong  in  that  which 
has  been  done;  that  which  is  improved  may  relate 
either  to  an  individual  or  to  inditTereiit  objects. 

To  mevd  and  better  are  common  terms,  employed 
only  on  familiar  occasions,  corresponding  to  the  terms 
amend  and  improve.  Whatever  is  wrong  must  be 
amended;  whatever  is  faulty  must  be correcferf  ;  what- 
ever is  altogether  insufficient  for  the  purpose  must  be 
Ti  formed ;  whalever  errour  escapes  by  an  oversight 
must  be  rectified;  whatever  is  obscure  or  incorrect 
must  he  amended. 

What  has  been  torn  may  be  mended ; 

The  wise  for  cure  on  exercise  depend, 
God  never  made  liis  work  for  man  to  mend. 

Dryden. 

What  admits  of  change  may  be  improved  or  bettered; 
'  I  then  bettered  my  condition  a  little,  and  lived  a 
whole  summer  in  the  shape  of  a  bee.' — .Addison. 
When  a  person's  conduct  is  any  way  culpable,  it  ought 
to  be  amended;  'The  interest  which  the  corrupt  part 
of  mankind  have  in  hardening  themselves  against  every 
motive  to  amendment,  has  disposed  them  to  give  to 
contradictions,  when  they  can  be  produced  against  tlie 
cause  of  virtue,  that  weight  which  they  «ill  not  allow 
them  in  any  other  case.' — Johnson.  When  a  person's 
habits  and  principles  are  vicious,  his  character  ought 
to  be  reformed;  'Indolence  is  one  of  the  vices  from 
which  those  whom  it  once  infects  are  seldom  reformed.' 
— Johnson.  When  a  man  has  any  particular  fauliy 
liabit,  it  ought  to  be  corrected;  'Presumption  will  be 
easily  corrected ;  but  timidity  is  a  disease  of  the  mind 
more  obstinate  and  fatal.' — Johnson.  When  we  com- 
mit mistakes  we  should  not  object  to  liave  them  rec- 
tified; 'That  sorrow  whicli  dictates  no  caution,  that 
fear  which  does  not  quicken  our  escape,  that  austerity 
which  fails  to  rectify  our  affections,  are  vain  and  un- 
availing."— Johnson.  '  Some  had  read  the  manuscript, 
and  rectified  Us  inaccuracies.' — Johnson.  The  emenda- 
tions of  criticks  frequently  involve  an  author  in  slill 
greater  obscurity  ;  'That  useful  part  of  learning  wliich 
consists  in  emendations,  knowledge  of  different  read- 
ings, and  the  like,  is  what  in  all  ages  persons  extremely 
wise  and  learned  have  had  in  great  veneration.' — 
Addison.  Whoever  wishes  to  advance  hin)self  in  life 
must  endeavour  to  improve  his  time  and  talents. 
'  While  a  man,  infatuated  with  the  promises  of  great- 
ness, wastes  his  hours  and  days  in  attendance  and  soli- 
citation, the  honest  opportunities  of  improving  his 
condition  pass  by  without  his  notice.' — Addison. 

The  first  step  to  amendment  is  a  consciousness  of 
errour  in  ourselves:  busy  politicians  are  ever  ready  to 
propose  a  reform  in  the  constitution  of  their  country, 
but  Uiey  forget  the  r(/orma<;oii  which  is  reqinsite  in 
thenreclves  :  the  correction  (if  the  temper  is  of  the  first 
moment,  in  order  to  live  in  harmony  with  others:  in 
order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  recd/j/iTi^  what  has  been 
done  amiss,  we  must  strive  to  do  every  thin£  with  care: 
criticks  emfjid  the  productions  of  the  pen,  and  ingenious 
artists  improve  the  inventions  of  art. 

Correct  respects  ourselves  or  others ;  rectify  has 
regard  toone'sself  only ;  correct  is  either  an  actof  au- 
tlitirity  or  discretion  ;  rectify  is  an  act  of  discretion  only. 
What  U  corrected  may  vary  in  itsinasnitudeor  import- 
ancf.  and  consequently  may  require  more  or  less  trou- 
lile  ;  what  is  rectified  is  always  of  a  nature  to  be  altered 
without  creat  injury  or  effort.  Habitual  or  individual 
faults  are  corrected  ;  '  Desire  is  corrected  when  there  is 
a  tenderness  or  admiration  expressed  which  partakes  of 


the  passion.  Licentious  language hassomething  brutal 
in  ii  wliich  disgraces  humanity. ' — Steele.  Individual 
mistakes  are  rej:lified;  '  A  man  has  frequent  opportu- 
nities of  mitigating  the  fierceness  of  a  party  ;  of  soft- 
ening the  envious,  quieting  the  angry,  and  rectifying 
the  prejudiced.' — Addison.  A  person  corrects  himself 
or  another  of  a  bad  habit  in  speaking  or  pronnnncing  ; 
he  rectifies  any  errour  in  his  accounts.  Mistakes  in 
writing  must  be  corrected  for  the  advantage  of  the 
scholar;  mistakes  in  pecuniary  transactions  cannot  be 
too  soon  rectified  for  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 

Reform  like  rectify  is  used  only  for  one's  self  when 
it  respects  personal  actions  :  but  rc/orm  and  correct  are 
likewise  employed  formattersof  general  interest.    Cor- 
rect in  neither  case  amounts  to  the  same  as  reform.    A 
person  corrects  himself  of  particular  habits;  \wreforms 
his  whole  life;  what  is  corrected  undergoes  a  change, 
more  or  less  slight;  what  is  reformed  assumes  a  new 
form  and  becomes  a  new  thing.     Correction  is  always 
advisable:   it  is  the   removal   of  an  evil;   reform  is 
equally  so  as  it  respects  a  man's  own  conduct ;  but  aa 
it  respects  publick  matters,  it  is  altogether  of  a  ques- 
tionable nature  ;  a  man  cannot  begin  too  soon  to  reform 
himself,  nor  too  late  to  attempt  reforming  the  constitu- 
tions of  society.   The  abuses  of  government  may  always 
be  advantageously  corrccipi/  by  the  judicious  hand  of  a 
wise  minister;  reforms  in  a  state  are  always  attended 
with  a  certain  evil,  and  promise  but  an  uncertain  good ; 
they  are  never  recommended  but  by  the  young,  the 
thoughtless,  the  busy,  or  the  interested.    The  reforma- 
tion of  laws  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the  prince  ; 
Edward  and  Henry,  now  the  boast  of  fame, 
And  virtuous  Alfred,  a  moie  sacred  name, 
After  a  life  of  generous  toils  endur'd, 
The  Gauls  subdu'd,  or  property  secur'd, 
Ambition  humbled,  mighty  cities  storm'd. 
Or  lau  s  establish'd,  and  the  world  reformed. 

Pope. 


CORRECT,  ACCURATE. 

Correct  is  equivalent  to  corrected  {,v.  To  Amend,)  or 
set  to  rights.  Accurate  (v.  Accurate)  implies  properly 
done  with  care,  or  by  the  application  of  care.  Correct 
is  negative  in  its  sense;  accuraie  is  positive  ;  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  be  free  from  fault  to  be  correct ;  it  must  contain 
every  minute  particular  to  be  accurate.  Information  U 
correct  which  contains  nothing  but  facts  ;  'Sallust  the 
most  elegant  and  correct  of  all  the  Latin  historians, 
observes,  that  in  his  time  when  the  most  foiinidahle 
states  of  the  world  were  subdued  by  the  Romans,  the 
repuhlick  sunk  into  those  two  opposite  vices  of  a  quite 
different  nature,  luxury  and  avarice.' — .Addison.  In- 
formation is  accurate  when  it  contains  a  vast  number 
of  details;  'Those  ancients  who  were  the  most  accu- 
rate in  their  remarks  on  the  genius  and  temper  of  man- 
kind, have  with  creat  exactness  allotted  inclinations 
and  objects  of  desire  to  every  stage  of  life.' — Steele. 

What  is  incorrect  is  allied  to  falsehood  ;  what  is  iitac- 
curate  is  eeneral  and  indefinite. 

According  to  the  dialect  of  modern  times,  in  which 
gross  vices  are  varnished  over  with  smooth  names,  a 
liar  is  said  to  speak  incorrectly;  this  is  however  not 
only  an  inaccurate  but  an  incorrect  mode  of  speech,  for 
a  lie  is  a  direct  violation  of  truth,  and  the  incorrect  is 
only  a  deviation  from  it  to  greater  or  less  extent 


JUSTNESS,  CORRECTNESS. 

Justness,  from  jus  law  {v.  .7u.«^ee),  is  the  conformity 
to  established  principle  :  correctness,  fntm  rectus  r\ji\il 
or  straight  {v.  Correct),  is  the  conformity  to  a  certain 
mark  or  line:  the  former  is  used  in  the  moral  or  im- 
proper sense  only  ;  the  latter  is  used  either  in  the  proper 
or  improper  sense.  We  estimate  the  value  of  remark.s 
by  their  justness,  that  is,  their  accordance  to  certain 
admitted  principles;  '  Few  men,  possessed  of  the  most 
perfect  sight,  can  describe  visual  objects  with  more 
spirit  and  JH.<t#ne.«5  than  Mr.  Blacklock  the  poet,  born 
blind.'— Bi'RKE.  Correctness  of  outline  is  of  the  first 
importance  in  drawing  ;  correctness  of  dales  enhances 
the  value  of  a'  history  ;  '  I  do  not  mean  the  popular  elo- 
quence which  cannot  be  tolerated  at  the  bar,  but  i  hat  cor- 
rectncss  of  style  and  elegance  of  metlind  which  at  once 
pleases  and  persuades  the  hearer.' — Sir  W.m  Jonks  It 
has  been;us(/y  observed  by  the  moralists  oi  antiquity, 
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that  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil ;  partisans  seldom  state 
correctly  what  they  see  and  hear. 

ACCURATE,  EXACT,  PRECISE. 

Accurate,  in  French  accurate,  Latin  accuratus,  par- 
ticiple of  accaro,  compounded  of  the  intensive  ac  or  ad 
and  euro  to  take  care  of,  signifies  done  with  great  care: 
exact,  in  French  ezacte,  Latin  exactus,  participle  of 
ezigo  to  finish  or  complete,  denotes  the  quality  of  com- 
pleteness, the  absence  of  defect;  precise,  in  French 
pricif,  Latin  prtccisus,  participle  of  pmcido  to  cut  by 
rule,  signifies  the  quality  of  doing  by  rule. 

A  man  is  accurate  when  he  avoids  faults;  exact, 
when  he  attends  to  every  minutia,  and  leaves  nothing 
undone  ;  pr(cise,\\hen  he  does  it  according  to  a  certain 
measure.  These  epithets,  therefore,  bear  a  comparative 
relation  to  each  other ;  exact  expresses  more  than  accu- 
rate, and  precise  more  than  exact.  An  account  is  accu- 
rate in  which  there  is  no  misrepresentation  ;  it  is  enact 
when  nothing  essential  is  omitted ;  it  is  precise  when  it 
contains  particular  details  of  time,  place,  and  circum- 
stance. 

Accuracy  is  indispensable  in  all  our  concerns,  be  they 
ever  so  ordinary  ;  '  An  eminent  artist  who  wrought  up 
his  pictures  vviih  the  greatest  accuracy,  and  gave  them 
all  those  delicate  touches  which  are  apt  to  please  the 
nicest  eye,  is  repiesented  as  tuning  a  theorbo.' — Addi- 
son. Exactness  is  of  peculiar  importance  in  matters 
of  economy  and  taste  ;  '  This  lady  is  the  most  exact 
economist,  without  appearing  busy.' — Co.ngreve.  In 
some  cases,  where  great  results  flow  from  trifling 
causes,  the  gxe^XPM  precision  becomes  requisite:  we 
may,  however,  be  too  precise  when  we  dwell  on  unim- 
portant particulars;  but  we  never  can  be  too  accurate 
or  exact.  Hence  the  epithet  preczse  is  sometimes  taken 
in  the  unfavourable  sense  for  aftectedly  exact;  'An 
apparent  desire  of  admiration,  a  reflection  upon  their 
own  merit,  and  a  precise  behaviour  in  their  general 
conduct,  are  almost  inseparable  accidents  in  beauties.' 
— Hughes.  An  accurate  man  will  save  himself  much 
trouble;  an  eiact  man  will  gain  himself  much  credit ; 
and  a  precise  man  will  take  much  pains  only  to  render 
himself  lidiculous.  Young  people  should  strive  to  do 
every  thing  accurately,  which  they  think  worth  doing 
at  all,  and  thus  they  will  learn  to  be  exact  or  precise,  as 
occasion  may  require. 

Accuracy,  moreover,  concerns  our  mechanical  la- 
bours, and  the  operations  of  our  senses  and  under- 
standings; 'An  aptness  to  jumble  things  together, 
wherein  can  be  found  any  likeness,  hinders  the  mind 
from  accurate  conceptions  of  them.' — Locke.  Exact- 
ness respects  our  dealings  with  others,  or  our  views  of 
things;  '  Angels  and  spirits,  in  their  several  degrees  of 
elevation  above  us,  may  be  endowed  with  more  com- 
prehensive faculties;  and  some  of  them,  perhaps,  have 
perfect  and  exact  views  of  all  finite  beings  that  come 
under  their  consideration.'— Locke.  Precision  is  ap- 
plied to  our  habits  and  manners  in  society,  or  to  our 
representations  of  things  ;  '  A  definition  is  the  only  way 
whereby  the  precise  meaning  of  moral  words  can  be 
known.' — Locke.  We  write,  we  see,  we  think,  we 
judge  accurately ;  we  are  cract  in  our  payments;  we 
areprecise  in  our  modes  of  dress.  Some  men  are  very 
accurate  in  their  particular  line  of  business,  who  are 
not  very  exact  in  fulfilling  their  engagements,  nor  very 
precise  in  the  hours  which  they  keep. 

EXACT,  NICE,  PARTICULAR,  PUNCTUAL. 

Exact  iv.  Accurate);  vice,\n  Saxon  n/.sc,  comes  in 
all  probability  from  the  German  £-e?ti>.'!sen,&c.  to  enjoy, 
signifying  a  quick  and  discriminating  taste  ;  particular 
signifies  here  directed  to  a  particular  point  ;  punctual, 
from  the  Latin  punctum  a  point,  signifies  keeping  to  a 
point. 

Exact  and  vice  are  to  be  compared  in  their  applica- 
tion, either  to  persons  or  things;  particular  and  punc- 
tual only  in  application  to  persons.  To  be  exact,  is  to 
arrive  at  perfection;  to  be  nice,  is  to  be  free  from 
faults;  to  be /)ar(/c«Zar,  is  to  be  nice  in  certain  pac^/cu- 
Itrs ;  to  be  punctual,  is  to  be  eiact  in  certain  points. 
We  are  exact  in  our  conduct  or  in  what  we  do  ;  nice 
and  particular  in  our  mode  of  doing  it ;  punctual  as  to 
the  time  and  season  for  doing  it.  It  is  necessary  to  be 
erart  in  our  acioiints;  to  be  ji^ce  as  an  arti-t  in  the 
choice  and  distribution  of  colours  ;  to  be  particular  as 


a  man  of  business,  in  the  number  and  the  details  of 
merchandises  that,  are  to  be  delivered  out ,  to  be  pimf 
tual  in  ob.serving  the  hour  or  the  day  that  has  been  fixed 
upon  for  keeping  appointments. 

Exactness  and  pum  liiality  are  always  taken  in  a 
good  sense;  tiny  'Icsi^iiate  an  attention  lo  that  which 
cannot  be  di^p(ns^(l  with  ;  they  form  a  part  of  one's 
duty;  niceness  and  particularity  are  not  always  taken 
ii.  the  best  sense  ;  they  designatt^  an  excessive  attention 
to  things  of  inferiour  importance ;  to  matters  of  taste 
and  choice.  Early  habits  of  method  and  regularity  will 
make  a  man  very  exact  in  the  performance  of  all  his 
duties,  and  particularly  punctual  in  his  payments ; 
'  What  if  you  and  I  inquiie  how  money  matters  stand 
between  us  1  With  all  my  heart,  i  love  ei'ict  dealing; 
and  let  Hocus  audit.' — Arbuthnot.  '  The  trading 
part  of  mankind  sutler  by  the  want  of  punctuality  in 
the  dealings  of  persons  above  them.' — Steele.  An 
over  niceness  in  the  observance  of  mechanical  rules 
often  supplies  the  want  of  genius;  or  a  7iiceness  in 
regard  to  one's  diet  is  the  marii  of  an  epicure; 
Nor  be  so  nice  in  taste  myself  to  know. 
If  what  I  swallow,  be  a  thrush  or  no. — Dryden 
Thus  criticks,  of  less  judgement  than  caprice 
Curious,  not  knowing,  not  exact,  butruce. — Pope. 
It  is  the  mark  of  a  contracted  mind  to  amuse  itself  with 
particularities  about  the  dress,  the  person,  the  furni- 
ture, and  the  like.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  desirable 
for  a  person  to  be  particular  in  the  account  he  is  called 
upon  to  give  of  any  transaction  :  '  I  have  been  the  more 
particular  in  this  inquiry,  because  I  hear  there  is  scarce 
a  village  in  England  that  has  not  a  Moll  White  in  it.' — 
Addison. 

When  exact  and  nice  are  applied  to  things,  the  for- 
mer expresses  more  than  the  latter;  we  speak  of  an 
exact  resemblance,  and  a  nice  distinction.  The  exact 
point  is  lliat  which  we  wish  to  reach  ;  '  We  know  not 
so  nmch  as  the  true  names  of  either  Homer  or  Virgil, 
with  any  exactniss.' — Walsh.  The  nice  point  is  that 
which  it  is  difficult  to  keep  ;  '  Every  age  a  man  passes 
through,  and  way  of  life  he  engages  in,  has  some  par- 
ticular vice  or  imperfection  naturally  cleaving  to  it, 
which  it  will  require  his  nicest  care  to  avoid.' — Bod 

GELL. 


REFORM,  REFORMATION. 

Reform  has  a  general,  and  reformation  a  particular 
application  :  whatever  undergoes  such  a  change  a.s  to 
give  a  new  form  to  an  object  occasions  a  reform ;  when 
such  a  change  is  produced  in  the  moral  character,  it  is 
termed  a  reformation:  the  concerns  of  a  state  require 
occasional  reform  ;  which,  when  administered  with 
discretion,  may  be  of  great  benefit,  otherwise  of  great 
injury;  'He  was  anxious  to  keep  the  distemper  of 
France  from  the  least  countenance  in  England,  where 
he  was  sure  some  wicked  persons  had  shown  a  strong 
disposition  to  recommend  an  imitation  of  the  French 
spirit  of  re/c/rm.' — Burke.  The  concerns  of  an  indi- 
vidual require  rcformalion  ;  '  Examples  are  pictures, 
and  strike  the  sen.ses,  nay,  raise  the  passions,  and  call  in 
those  (the  stiongest  and  most  general  of  all  motives)  to 
the  aid  of  reformation.^ — Pope.  When  reform  and 
reformation  are  applied  to  the  moral  character,  the 
former  has  a  more  extensive  signification  than  the 
latter :  the  term  reform  conveying  the  idea  of  a  com- 
plete amendment ;  reformation  implying  only  the  pro- 
cess of  amending  or  improving. 

A  reform  in  one's  life  and  conversation  will  always 
be  accompanied  with  a  coriesponding  increase  of  hap- 
piness to  the  individual:  when  we  observe  any  ap- 
proaches to  reformation,  we  may  cease  to  despair  of 
the  individual  who  gives  the  happy  indications. 

TO  RECLAIM,  REFORM. 

Reclaim,  from  clamo  to  call,  signifies  to  call  back  to 
its  right  place  that  which  has  gone  astray ;  re/orm  sig- 
nifies the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article. 

A  man  is  reclaimed  from  his  vicious  courses  by  the 
force  of  advice  or  exhortation  ;  he  may  be  reformed  by 
various  means,  external  or  internal. 

A  parent  endeavours  to  reclaim  a  child,  but  too  often 
in  vain;  '  Scotland  had  nothing  to  dread  from  a  prin- 
cess of  Mary's  chHracter,  who  was  whollv  occupied  in 
endeavouring  to  reclaim  iier  heretical  subjects.'— Ki> 
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BKRTsoN.     A  hardened  offender  is  seldom  reformed,  nor 

s  a  corrupt  stale  easy  to  berefurvied; 
A  monkey,  to  reform  the  times, 
Kesolv'd  to  visit  foreign  dimes. — Gay. 

PROGRESS,  PROFICIENCY,  IMPROVEMENT. 

Progress  (».  Proceeding)  is  a  generick  term,  the  rest 
are  specilick;  proficiency,  from  tlie  Latin  proficio,  com- 
pounded of  ;*r(/ aiid/uc(6>,  signifies  a  profited  stale,  that 
iii  to  say,  a  progress  alieady  made;  and  improvcnu-nt, 
from  llie  verb  unproved,  signitie.s  an  improved  condition, 
that  is,  progress  in  that  which  improves-  TMe  pro- 
gress liere,  as  in  the  former  paragraph,  marks  the  step 
or  motion  onward,  and  tlie  two  others  the  point  already 
reached;  but  the  lutm progress  is  applied  either  in  the 
proper  or  improper  sense,  that  is,  either  to  those  tra- 
velhng  forward,  or  to  those  going  on  stepwise  in  any 
work  ;  proficiency  is  applied  in  the  proper  sense,  to  the 
ground  gamed  in  an  art,  and  improvement  to  what  is 
gained  in  science  or  arts:  when  idle  people  set  out 
about  any  work,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  that  tliey 
make  mty progress  in  it  from  lime  to  time; 
;5olon,  the  sage,  his  progress  never  ceas'd, 
But  sliU  his  learning  with  his  days  increas'd. 

Denham. 
Those  who  have  a  tliorougli  taste  for  either  musick  or 
drawing  will  make  a  proficiency  in  it  which  is  astonish- 
ing to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  ciicuni- 
slaiices  ;  '  When  the  lad  was  about  nineteen,  his  uncle 
desired  to  see  him,  that  he  might  know  what  profi- 
ciency he  had  made.' — Hawkesvvorth.  The  improve- 
mcnt  of  the  mind  can  never  be  so  effectually  and  easily 
obtained  as  in  the  period  of  childhood;  'The  metrical 
part  of  our  poetry,  in  the  time  of  Chaucer,  was  capable 
of  more  improvement.' — Tvrwhitt. 

PROGRESS,  PROGRESSION,  ADVANCE, 
ADVANCEMENT. 

A  forward  motion  is  designated  by  these  terms:  but 
progress  and  progression  simply  imply  this  sort  of 
motion  ;  advance  and  advancement  also  imply  an  ap- 
pro.xiniation  to  some  object :  we  may  make  a  progress 
in  that  which  has  no  specifick  ternjination,  as  a  pro- 
gress in  learning,  which  may  cease  only  with  life  ;  '  I 
wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  give  a  regular  history  of 
the  progress  which  our  ancestors  have  made  in  this 
species  of  versification.' — Tyrwhitt.  Tlie  advance 
is  only  made  to  some  limited  point  or  object  in  view  ; 
as  an  adrance  in  wealth  or  honour,  which  may  find  a 
termination  within  the  litis;  'The  most  successful  stu- 
dents make  their  advances  in  knowledge  by  short  flights.' 
— Johnson. 

Progress  and  advance  are  said  of  that  wliich  has 
been  passed  over;  but  progressiim  and  advancement 
aiay  be  said  of  that  which  one  is  passing :  the  progress 
is  made,  or  a  person  is  in  advance;  he  is  in  the  act  of 
irrogressiun  or  advancement :  a  child  makes  a.  pro- 
j«.5«  in  learning  by  daily  attention;  ihe  progression 
jroui  one  stage  of  learning  to  another  is  not  always  per- 
ceptible ; 

And  better  thence  again,  «nd  belter  still, 
In  infinite  progression- — Thomson. 
It  is  not  always  possible  to  overtake  one  who  is  in  ad- 
•jance;  sometimes  a  {ersoiCs  advancement  is  retarded 
Oy  circumstances  that  are  altogether  contingent;  'I 
have  lived  to  see  the  fierce  advancement,  the  sudden 
lurn,  and  the  abrupt  period,  of  three  or  four  enormous 
Mendsliips.' — Pope.  The  first  step  in  any  destructive 
course  f^till  prepares  for  the  second,  and  the  second  for 
the  third,  after  which  there  is  no  stop,  but  the  progress 
IS  inhnite. 


CORRECTION,  DISCIPLINE,  PUNISHMENT. 

As  correction  and  discipline  have  commonly  required 
punishmetit  to  render  them  etlicacii;;;=,  custom  has  af- 
fixed to  lliem  a  strong  resi'inblance  in  their  application, 
nllli'iugh  they  are  disfinguishe;!  from  each  other  by  ob- 
vious marks  of  ditference.  The  pro'uincnl  idea  in  cur- 
rectiun  (n.  To  correct),  is  thatof  :iiaking  rigiitwhat  has 
been  wri>ng.  In  discipli^:,  «Vom  the  Latin  disciplina 
and  disco  lo  irdrr.,  the  '"ading  ide.n  :s  iliat  of  instructiiisi 
or  regulating.     In  punisttmun,.,  .''om  the  Latin  punio,  I 


and  the  Greek  -ndxti  pain,  the  leading  idea  is  that  of  in- 
fiictiiig  pain. 

Children  are  the  peculiar  subjects  of  correction  j 
discipline  and  punishment  are  confined  to  no  age.  A 
wise  parent  corrects  his  child; 

Wilt  thou,  pupil-like. 
Take  thy  correction  mildly,  kiss  the  rod  1 

Shakspkare. 
A  master  maintains  discipline  in  his  school ;  a  general 
preserves  discipline  in  his  army;  'The  imaginations 
of  young  men  are  of  a  roving  nature,  and  their  passions 
under  no  discipline  or  restraint.' — Addison.  Who- 
ever commits  a  fault  is  liable  to  be  punished  by  those 
who  have  authority  over  him;  if  he  commits  a  crune 
he  subjects  himself  to  be  punished  by  law. 

Correction  and  discipline  are  mostly  exercised  by 
means  of  chastisement,  for  which  they  are  often  em- 
ployed as  a  substitute  ;  punishment  is  inflicted  in  any 
way  that  gives  pain.  Correction  and  discipline  are  both 
of  them  personal  acts  of  authority  exercised  by  snperi- 
ours  over  iiiferiour.s,  but  the  former  is  mostly  employed 
by  one  individual  overanotlier;  the  latter  has  regard  to 
a  number  who  are  the  subjects  of  it  directly  or  indi- 
rectly :  punishment  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the 
agent  by  whicli  the  action  is  performed  ;  it  may  pro- 
ceed alike  from  persons  or  things.  A  parent  who 
spares  the  due  correction  of  his  child,  or  a  master  who 
does  not  use  a  proper  discipline  in  his  school,  will  alike 
be  punished  by  the  insubordination  and  irregularities  of 
those  over  whom  they  have  a  control ; 

When  by  just  vengeance  impious  mortals  perish, 

The  gods  behold  Ihe'u  punishment  with  pleasure. 

Addison. 

TO  CHASTEN,  TO  CHASTISE.  • 

Chasten,  chastise,  both  come  through  the  French 
chdticr,  from  the  Latin  casligo,  which  is  compounded 
of  castus  and  ago  lo  make  pure. 

Chasten  has  most  regard  to  the  end,  chastise  to  the 
means;  the  former  is  an  act  of  the  Deity,  the  latter  8 
human  action:  God  chastens  his  faithful  people  tc 
cleanse  them  from  their  transgiessions:  parents  chastisi 
their  children  to  prevent  the  repetilion  of  faults:  afflic- 
tions are  the  means  w-hich  the  Almiglity  adopts  for 
chastening  those  wlioi|ii  he  wishes  to  make  more  obe- 
dient to  his  will  ; 

I  follow  tliee,  safe  guide!  the  p>:h 

Thou  leadst  me;  and  to  the  hand  of  Heaven  submit, 

However  chastening. — Milton. 
Slripesare  the  means  by  which  offenders  Hxechastised; 
'  Bad  characters  are  dispersed  abroad  with  profusion ;  I 
hope  for  example's  sake,  and  (as  punishments  are  de- 
signed by  the  civil  power)  more  for  the  delivering  of  the 
innocent,  than  tlie  chastising  of  the  guilty.' — Hughks. 
To  chasten  is  also  sometimes  taken  in  the  sense  of 
making  chaste  by  a  course  of  discipline,  either  moral, 
literary,  or  religious,  as  to  chasten  the  fancy,  or  to 
chasten  the  style  ;  '  By  repairing  sometimes  to  the  house 
of  mourning,  you  would  chasten  the  looseness  of  fancy . ' 
— Blair. 


STRICT,  SEVERE. 
Strict,  from  strictus,  bound  or  confined,  characterizes 
the  thing  which  binds  or  kteps  in  contiol :  severe  {v. 
Austere)  characterizes  in  the  proper  sense  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  person  to  inflict  pain,  and  in  an  extended 
ap[)lication  the  thing  which  inflicts  pain.  Tlie  term 
strict  is,  therefore,  taken  always  in  the  good  sense  ;  se- 
vere is  good  or  bad,  according  to  circumstances :  he  who 
has  authority  over  others  must  be  strict  in  enforcing' 
obedience,  in  keeping  good  order,  and  a  proper  attention 
to  their  duties;  but  it  is  possible  to  be  very  se^jfrc  in 
punishing  those  who  are  under  us,  and  yet  very  lax  in 
all  matters  that  our  duty  demands  of  us  ; 

Lycurgns  then,  who  bnw'd  beneath  the  force 

Of  strictest  discipline,  .tcorrciy  wise. 

All  human  passions. — Tho.mson. 


FINE,  MULCT,  PENALTY,  FORFEITURE. 

Fine,  \~tc,::\  the  Latin. ^ii/.«  the  end  or  purpose,  sienifies,. 

Iiy  :iii   .'xtended   applic.n:"!!,  salistacriou    by    way  of 

amends  for  an  OiTencf ;  muUt,  in  Latin  mulcta,  comes 
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from  miila-eo  to  draw  or  wipe,  because  an  offence  is 
wiped  off'by  money;  pcnalty,\a  Lalin  pcenalittis,  from 
pctna  a  pain,  sigiiilies  whal  gives  pain  by  way  of  pun- 
ishment ;  forfeiture,  from  forfeit,  in  French  forfail, 
from  forfaire,  signifies  to  do  away  or  lose  by  doing 
wrong. 

The./ine  and  mulct  are  always  pecuniary;  ^penalty 
may  be  pecuniary;  a  forfeiture  applies  to  any  loss  of 
personal  properly ;  the  fine  and  mulct  are  imposed  ; 
the  peniUty  is  inflicted  or  incurred ;  tlie  forfeiture  is 
incurred. 

The  violation  of  a  rule  or  law  is  attended  with  a 
fine  or  mulct,  but  the  former  is  a  term  of  general  use ; 
the  latter  is  rather  a  technical  term  in  law :  a  criminal 
offence  incurs  a  penalty :  negligence  of  duty  occasions 
Ihe  forfeiture. 

A  fine  or  mulct  serves  either  as  punishment  to  the 
offender,  or  as  an  amends  for  the  offence  ; 

Too  dear  a.fine,  ah  much  lamented  maid  I 
For  warring  with  the  Trojans  thou  hast  paid. 
Dryden. 

For  to  prohibit  and  dispense, 

To  find  out  or  to  make  offence. 

To  set  what  characters  they  please, 

And  mulcts  on  sin,  or  godliness. 

Must  prove  a  pretty  thriving  trade. — Butler. 

A  penalty  always  inflicts  some  kind  of  pain  as?  a 
punishment  on  ihe  offender ;  '  It  must  be  confessed, 
that  as  for  the  laws  of  men,  gratitude  is  not  enjoined 
by  the  sanction  of  penalties.' — South.  A  forfeiture 
is  attended  with  loss  as  a  punishment  to  the  delin- 
quent:  'The  Earl  of  Hereford,  being  tried  secundum 
leges  Normannorum,  could  only  be  punished  by  a  for- 
feiture of  his  inheritance.' — Tyrwhitt.  'In  the 
Roman  law,  if  a  lord  manumits  his  slave,  gross  in- 
gratitude in  the  person  so  made  free  forfeits  his  free- 
dom.'— South.  Among  the  Chinese,  all  offences'are 
punished  with  ^ne.s  or  flogging  ;  the  Roman  Catholicks 
were  formerly  subject  to  penalties  if  detected  in  the 
performance  of  their  religious  worship :  societies  sub- 
ject their  membere  to  forfeitures  for  the  violation  of 
their  laws. 


TO  BANISH,  EXILE,  EXPEL. 

Banish,  in  French  bannir,  German  bannen,  signi- 
fied to  put  out  of  a  commuTiiiy  by  a  ban  or  civil  inter- 
dict, which  was  formerly  either  ecclesiastical  or  civil; 
exile,  in  French  exiler,  from  the  Latin  exilium  banish- 
ment, and  exul  an  exile,  compounded  of  extra  and 
solum  the  soil,  signifies  to  put  away  from  one's  native 
soil  or  country;  expel,  in  Latin  expeUo,  compounded 
of  ex  and  pello  to  drive,  signifies  to  drive  out. 

The  idea  of  exclusion,  or  of  a  coercive  removal  from 
a  place,  is  common  to  these  terms:  banishment  in- 
cludes tlie  removal  from  any  place,  or  the  prohibition 
of  access  to  any  place,  where  one  has  been,  or  whither 
one  is  in  the  habit  of  going;  exile  signifies  the  re- 
moval from  one's  home  :  to  exile,  therefore,  is  to 
banish,  but  to  banish,  is  not  always  to  exile:*  Ihe 
Tarqulns  were  Aanj'sAed  from  Rome;  Coriolanus  was 
exited. 

Banishment  foWows  from  a  decree  of  justice;  exile 
either  by  the  necessityof  circumstances  or  an  order  of 
authority:  banishment  is  a  d\ss.racct'a\  punishment  in- 
flicted by  tribunals  upon  delinquents ;  exile  is  a  dis- 
grace incurred  without  dishonour :  exile  removes  us 
from  our  country :  banishment  dtives  us  from  it  igno- 
miniously:  it  is  the  custom  in  Russia  to  banish  of- 
fenders to  Siberia;  Ovid  was  exiled  by  an  order  of 
Augustus. 

Banishment  is  an  action,  a  compulsory  exercise  of 
power  over  another,  which  must  be  submitted  to ; 

O  banishment !  Eternal  banishment! 
Ne'er  to  return !  Must  we  ne'er  meet  again  ! 
My  heart  will  break. — Otway. 

Exile  is  a  state  into  which  we  may  go  voluntarily: 
many  Romans  chose  to  go  into  exile  rather  than  await 
Ihe  judgement  of  the  people,  by  whom  they  might 
bave  been  banished ; 

*  Vide  Roubaud ;  "  Exiler,  bannir." 


Arms,  and  the  man  I  sing,  who  forc'd  by  fate. 

And  haughly  Juno's  unrelentmg  hate, 

Expell'd  and  extl'd,  left  the  Trojan  shore. — Drypkk 
Banishment  and  expulsion  both  mark  a  disgraceful 
and  coercive  exclusion,  but  banishment  is  autlionia 
tive;  it  is  a  publick  act  of  government:  expulsion  is 
simply  coercive,  it  is  the  act  of  a  private  individual,  or 
a  small  comnninity;  'The  expulsion  and  escape  ,)f 
Hippias  at  length  set  Athens  free.'— Cumberland. 
Banishment  always  supposes  a  removal  to  a  distiii.t 
spot,  to  another  land ;  expulsion  never  reaches  beyojid 
a  particular  house  or  society  :  expulsion  from  the  uni- 
versity, or  any  publick  school,  is  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  discovering  a  refractory  temper,  or  a  pro- 
pensity to  insubordination. 

Banishment  and  expulsion  are  likewise  used  in  a 
figurative  sense,  although  exile  is  not:  in  this  sense, 
banishment  marks  a  distant  and  entire  removal;  expul- 
sion a  violent  removal :  we  banish  that  which  it  is  not 
prudent  to  retain;  we  expel  that  which  is  noxious. 
Hopes  are  banished  from  the  mind  when  every  prospect 
of  success  h.is  disappeared ;  fears  are  banished  when 
they  are  altogether  groundless ; 

If  sweet  content  is  banished  from  my  soul. 
Life  grows  a  burden  and  a  weight  of  wo. 

Gentleman. 

Envy,  hatred,  and  every  evil  passion,  should  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  mind  as  disturbers  of  its  peace:  har- 
mony and  good  humour  are  best  promoted  by  banish- 
in<r  from  conversation  all  subjects  of  difference  iii  re- 
ligum  and  politicks;  good  morals  require  that  every 
unseemly  word  should  be  expelled  from  conversation; 
'In  all  the  tottering  imbecility  of  a  new  govermiiei/l, 
and  with  a  parliament  totally  unmanageable,  his 
Majesty  (King  William  III.)  persevered.  He  perse- 
vered to  expel  the  fears  of  his  people  by  his  fortitude; 
to  steady  their  fickleness  by  his  constancy.'— Burkk. 


PREVAILING,  PREVALENT,  RULING, 
OVERRULING,  PREDOMINANT. 

Prevailing  and  prevalent  both  come  from  the  Latin 
prcvalro  to  be  strong  above  others ;  ruling,  overruling, 
and  predominant  (from  dominor  to  rule),  signify  ruling 
or  bearing  greater  sway  than  others. 

Prevailing  expresses  the  actual  state  or  quality  of  a 
particular  object :  prevalent  marks  the  quality  of  pre- 
vailing, as  it  affects  objects  in  general.  The  same 
distinction  exists  between  overruling  and  predomi- 
nant. A  person  has  a  prevailing  ."ense  of  religion ; 
'The  evils  naturally  consequent  upon  a  prevailing 
temptation  are  intolerable.'— South.  Religious  feel- 
ing is  prevalent  in  a  country  or  in  a  conmiunity.  The 
prevailing  idea  at  present  is  in  favour  of  the  legitimate 
rights  of  "sovereigns:  a  contrary  principle  has  been 
very  prevalent  for  many  years ;  'The  conduct  of  a 
peculiar  providence  made  the  instruments  of  that  great 
design  prevalent  and  victorious,  and  all  those  moun- 
tains of  opposition  to  become  plains.'— South.  Pre- 
vailing and  prcvnlnit  mark  simply  the  existing  state 
of  superiority ;  ruling  and  predominant  express  this 
state,  in  relation  to  scfme  other  which  it  has  superseded 
or  reduced  to  a  state  of  inferiority.  An  opinion  is 
said  to  be  prevailing  as  respects  the  number  of  per^ions 
by  whom  it  is  maintained :  a  principle  is  said  to  be 
ruling  as  respects  the  superiour  influence  which  it  has 
over  the  conduct  of  men  more  than  any  other ; 

Whate'er  thou  shalt  ordain,  thou  ruling  pow'r, 

Unknown  and  sudden  be  the  dreadful  hour. 

ROWE. 

An  argument  is  overruling  that  bears  down  every 
Other,  and  Providence  is  said  to  be  overruling  when  it 
determines  things  contrary  to  the  natural  course  of 
events;  'Nor  can  a  man  independently  of  the  over- 
rulintr  influence  of  God's  blessing  and  care,  call  him 
self  olie  penny  richer.'— South.  Particular  disorders 
are  prevalent  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  when  they 
aflfect  the  generality  of  persons :  a  particular  taste  or 
fashion  is  predominant  which  supersedes  all  other 
tastes  or  fashions.  Excessive  drinking  is  too  prevalent 
a  practice  in  England :  virtue  is  certainly  predominant 
over  vice  in  this  country,  if  it  be  in  any  country; 
'  The  doctrine  of  not  owning  a  foreigner  to  be  a  king 
was  held  and  taught  by  the  Pharisees,  a  predominant 
sect  of  the  Jews.'— PRiDKiUX- 
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TO  OVERBALANCE,  OUTWEIGH, 
PREPONDERATE. 

To  overbalance  is  to  lliiow  the  balance  over  on  one 
side;  to  oulweigit  is  to  exceed  in  welijht;  to  prepon- 
derate, from  pr(B  before,  and  pondus  a  weight,  signilies 
also  to  exceed  in  weight 

Allhonali  thi'se  terms  approach  so  near  to  each  other 
in  their  nriyinal  inoan'ng,  yet  they  liavc  now  a  different 
aiiplicutiiiii :  in  the  proper  sense,  a  person  overbalances 
himself  n  lio  loses  his  balance  and  goes  on  one  side;  a 
heavy  body  outweighs  one  that  is  light,  when  they  are 
put  into  the  same  pair  of  scales.  Overbalance  and 
outweigh  are  likewise  used  in  the  improper  applica- 
tion ;  preponderate  is  never  used  otherw  ise  :  things  are 
eaid  to  overbalance  which  are  supposed  to  turn  the 
scale  to  one  side  or  the  other ;  they  are  said  to  out- 
tceigh  when  they  are  to  be  weighed  against  each  olher ; 
they  are  said  to  preponderate  niw.n  one  weighs  every 
thing  else  down  :  the  evils  which  arise  from  inno- 
vations in  society  connnonly  overbalance  the  good: 
•  Whatever  any  man  may  have  written  or  done,  his 
precepts  or  his  va.Jur  will  scarcely  overbalance  the 
unimponant  uniformity  which  runs  through  his  time.' 
— JoiiNsoN.  The  will  of  a  parent  should  outweigh 
every  personal  consideralion  in  the  mind  of  a  child; 
If  endless  ages  can  outweigh  an  hour, 
Let  not  the  laurel  but  the  palm  inspire. — Young. 
Children  can  never  be  unmindful  of  their  duty  to  their 
parents  where  the  power  of  religion  pnpomlerntcs  in 
the  heart;  'Looks  which  do  not  correspond  wiih  the 
heart  cannot  be  assumed  without  labour,  nor  continued 
without  pain  ;  the  motive  to  relinquish  them  must, 
therefore,  soon  preponderate.' — Hawkeswortu. 


TO  OVERRULE,  SUPERSEDE. 

To  overrule  is  literally  to  get  the  superiority  of  rule; 
and  to  supersede  is  to  get  the  upper  or  superiour  seat; 
but  the  former  is  employed  only  as  the  act  of  persons 
or  things  personified  ;  the  latter  is  also  applied  to  things 
iis  the  agents:  a  man  maybe  overruled  in  his  do- 
ineslick  governmenl,  or  he  may  be  orrmiled  in  a 
puhlick  assembly,  or  he  may  be  overruled  in  the 
cabinet;  'When  fancy  beains  to  be  oifrr«/e(/ by  rea- 
son, and  corrected  by  experience,  the  most  artful  tale 
raises  but  little  curiosity  ' — Johnson.  Largi;  works  in 
general  supersede  the  necessity  of  smaller  ones,  by 
containing  that  which  is  superiour  both  in  quantity  and 
qualiiy;  or  one  person  «Kpc«e(Zes another  in  an  office; 
'  Chrislov.-\l  received  a  commission  empowering  him  to 
supersede  Cortes.' — Robertson. 

CHIEF,  CHIEFTAIN,  LEADER,  HEAD. 

Chief  and  chieftain  signify  he  who  is  chief;  leader, 
from  to  lend,  and  head,  from  the  head,  sufficiently 
desisnate  their  own  signitication. 

CA/.'/ respects  precedency  in  civil  matters;  leader 
regarrls  the  dircdion  of  enterprises:  chieftain  is  em- 
pliiyed  for  the  superiour  in  military  rank  :  and  head  for 
the  superiour  in  general  concerns. 

Among  savages  the  cAi>/of  every  tribe  is  a  despotick 
prince  within  his  own  district.  Factions  and  parties 
in  a  state,  like  savaae  tribes,  must  have  lhe\r  Iradrrs, 
to  whom  they  are  blindly  devoted,  and  by  whom  they 
are  instigated  to  every  desperate  proceeding.  Ri^b- 
bers  have  their  chieftains,  who  plan  and  direct  every 
thiu!.',  having  an  imliinited  power  over  the  band. 
The  hea'ls  of  families  were,  in  the  primitive  aces,  the 
chifs,  who  In  conjunction  regulated  the  aflairs  of 
stale. 

Ch'efs  havea  permanent  power,  which  may  descend 
by  inheritance  to  branches  of  the  same  families  ; 

No  chief  like  thee,  Menesthcns,  Greece  could  yield, 

'J'o  marshal  arir.ies  in  the  dusty  field. — Popk. 

T,eaders  and  chieftains  have  a  deputed  power  with 
which  they  are  invested,  as  the  time  and  occasion 
require;  'Their  constant  emulation  in  military  re- 
nown dissolved  not  that  inviolable  friendship  which 
the  ancient  Sa.tons  profe.ssed  to  their  chieftain  and  to 
each  olher.' — Hume.  '  Savage  alleged  that  he  was 
then  dependent  upon  the  Lord  Tyrconnel,  who  was 
an  implicit  follower  of  the  ministry,-  and,  being  en- 
jninid  by  him.  not  without  menaces,  to  write  in  praise 
of  his  leader,  lie  had  not  sufficient  resolution  to  sacri- 


fice the  pleasure  of  affluence  to  that  of  integrity.*— 
Johnson.  Heads  have  a  natural  power  springing  out 
of  the  nature  of  their  birth,  rank,  talents,  and  situa- 
tion ;  it  is  not  hereditary,  but  it  may  be  successive,  na 
the  father  is  the  head  of  bis  family,  and  may  be  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  ;  a  head  is  also  sometimes  temporary 
and  partial,  as  the  head  of  a  party ;  '  As  each  is 
more  able  to  distinguish  himself  as  the  Aead  of  a  patty, 
he  will  less  readily  be  made  a  follower  or  associate.' — 
Johnson. 

Chiefs  ought  to  have  superiority  of  birth  combined 
with  talents  lor  ruling  ;  leaders  and  chieftains  require 
a  bold  and  enterprising  spirit ;  heads  should  have  talenta 
for  directing. 


CHIEF,  PRINCIPAL,  MAIN. 

Cliief,  in  French  chef,  from  the  Latin  cn;)U«  the  head, 
signifies  belonging  to  the  uppeimost  part;  principal, 
in  French  principal,  Latin  principalis,  comes  from 
princeps  a  chief  or  prince,  signifying  belonging  to  a 
prince;  main,  from  the  Latin  niagnus,  signifies  in  a 
great  degree. 

Chief  respects  order  and  rank ;  principal  has  regard 
to  importance  and  respectability;  main  to  degree  or 
quantity.  We  speak  of  a  chief  clerk  ;  a  commander 
in  chief:  the  chief  jierson  in  a  city:  but  the  principal 
people  in  a  city  ;  the  principal  circumstances  in  a  nar- 
rative, and  the  main  object. 

Tlie  cA(>/  cities,  as  mentioned  by  geographer*,  are 
those  which  are  classed  in  the  first  rank ; 
What  is  man. 
If  his  chief  good  and  market  of  his  time 
Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed  7  A  beast,  no  more ; 

Shakspeare. 

The  principal  cities  generally  include  those  which 
are  the  mo^t  considerable  lor  wealth  and  population 
these,  however,  are  not  always  technically  compre- 
hended under  the  name  of  cAiV/ cities ;  'The  right 
which  one  man  has  to  the  actions  of  another  is  gene- 
rally borrowed,  or  derived  from  one  or  both  of  these 
two  great  originals,  production  or  possession,  which  two 
are  certainly  the  principal  and  most  undoubted  rights 
that  take  place  in  the  world.' — South.  The  main  end 
of  man's  exertions  is  tiie  acquirement  of  wealth  ;  'To 
the  accidental  or  adventitious  parts  of  Paradise  Lost, 
some  slight  exceptions  may  be  made ;  but  the  main 
fahrick  is  immovcably  supported.' — Johnson. 


ESPECIALLY,  PARTICULARLY,  PRINCI- 
PALLY, CHIEFLY. 
Especially  and  particularly  are  exclusive  or  super 
lative  in  their  import;  they  refer  to  one  object  out  of 
many  that  is  superiour  to  all:  principally  and  chiefly 
are  comparative  in  their  import;  they  designate  in 
general  the  superiority  of  some  objects  over  others 
r.specially  is  a  term  of  stronger  import  than  particu- 
larly, and  principally  expresses  something  le.^s  gene- 
ral tiian  chiijly  :  we  ought  to  have  God  before  our 
eyes  at  all  times,  but  espirinlly  in  those  moments 
when  we  present  oursi'lves  hefure  him  in  prayer ;  'All 
love  has  something  ol'  bliiiduess  in  it,  but  the  love  of 
money  especially.'— SoiTu.  The  Iwat  is  very  op- 
pre.?sive  in  all  countries  under  tne  torrid  zone,  but 
particularly  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  where  there  is 
a  want  of  shade  and  moisture  ;  '  Particularly  let  a 
man  dread  every  gross  act  of  sin.' — Soith.  It  U  prin- 
cipally among  the  higher  and  lower  orders  of  society 
that  we  find  vices  of  every  description  to  be  prevalent; 
'Neither  Pythagoras  nor  any  of  his  disciples  were, 
properly  speaking,  practitioners  of  physick,  since  they 
applied  themselves  pWncf/fH//^  to  the  theory.' — James. 
Vatiiots  who  declaim  so  loudly  against  the  measures 
of  govrrnment  do  it  chiefly  (may  I  not  say  solely  1' 
with  a  view  to  their  own  interest;  'The  reformer? 
gained  credit  chiefly  among  persons  in  the  lower  and 
middle  classes.' — Robertson. 

TO  GOVERN,  RULE,  REGULATE. 
Govern,  in  French    gouvemer,   comes   from   the 
Latin  gubenw.  Greek  Kviiepido},  which  properly  sig- 
nify to  govern  a  ship,  and  aie  in  all  probabilitv  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  "l^J  to  prevail  or  be  strong:  ruu 
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and  reirulale  i~ign\Cy  to  bring  under  a  rule,  or  make 
l.y  rulZ 

Tlie  exercise  of  autliority  entere  more  or  less  into  the 
signllicaiion  of  these  toruis ;  but  to  govern  implies  tlie 
exercise  likewise  of  judgement  and  knowledge. 

To  rule  implies  railier  tlie  uiiqualilied  exercise  of 
power,  the  making  the  will  the  rule;  a  king  governs 
Lis  pco()le  by  means  of  wise  laws  and  an  uprji;hl  ad- 
ministration ;  a  despot  rules  over  a  nation  according 
to  his  arbitrary  decision ;  if  he  have  no  principle  his 
rule  becomes  an  oppressive  tyranny ;  of  Robespierre 
it  has  been  said,  that  if  he  did  not  know  how  to  govern, 
he  aimed  at  least  at  ruling. 

These  terms  are  applied  either  to  persons  or  things: 
persons  govern  or  rule  others ;  or  they  govern,  rule,  or 
regulate  things. 

in  regard  to  persons,  govern  is  always  in  a  good 
sense,  bnt  rule  is  sometimes  taken  in  a  bad  sense  ;  it 
is  naturally  associated  with  an  abuse  of  power:  to 
govern  is  so  perfectly  discretionary,  that  we  speak  of 
governing  omselves;  but  we  speak  only  o(  ruling 
others:  nothing  can  be  more  lanjentable  than  to  be 
ruled  by  one  who  does  not  know  how  to  govern  him- 
self; 

Slaves  to  our  passions  we  become,  and  then 

It  becomes  impossible  to  govern  men. — Waller. 

It  is  the  business  of  a  man  to  rule  his  house  by  keeping 
all  its  members  in  due  subjection  to  his  authority;  it  is 
the  duty  of  a  person  to  rule  those  who  are  under  him 
in  all  matters  wherein  ihey  are  incompetent  to  govern 
themselves ; 

Marg'ret  shall  now  be  queen,  and  rule  the  king, 
But  I  will  rule  both  her,  the  king,  and  realm. 

Sh.\kspeare. 
To  ^ODern,  necessarily  supposes  the  adoption  of  ju- 
dicious means;  but  ruling  is  confined  to  no  means  but 
such  as  will  obtain  the  end  of  subjecting  the  will  of 
one  to  that  of  another ;  a  woman  is  said  to  rule  by 
obeying;  an  artful  and  imperious  woman  will  have 
recourse  to  various  stratagems  to  elude  the  power  to 
which  she  ought  to  submif,  and  render  it  subservient  to 
her  own  purposes. 

In  application  to  things,  govern  and  rule  admit  of 
a  similar  distinction  :  a  minister  governs  the  state,  and 
a  pilot  governs  the  vessel ;  the  movements  of  the  nja- 
cliine  are  in  both  cases  directed  by  the  exercise  of  the 
judgement ; 

Whence  can  this  very  motion  take  its  birth. 
Not  sure  from  matter,  from  dull  clodsof  earth  7 
But  from  a  living  spirit  lodg'd  within. 
Which  governs  all  the  bodily  machine. — Jenyns. 

A  person  rules  the  times,  seasons,  fashions,  and  the 
like ;  it  is  an  act  of  the  individual  will ; 

When  I  behold  a  factious  band  agree. 
To  call  it  freedom  when  tiiemselves  are  free; 
Each  wanton  judge  new  penal  staiules  draw; 
Laws  grind  the  poor,  and  rich  men  rvle  the  law  ; 
I  fly  from  petty  tyrants  to  the  throne. — Golds.mith. 

Hegulate  is  a  species  of  governing  simply  by  judsie- 
iient ;  the  word  is  applicable  to  things  of  minor  mo- 
ment, where  the  force  of  authority  is  not  so  requisite  : 
one  governs  the  afiairs  of  a  nation,  or  a  large  body 
where  great  interests  are  involved  ;  we  regulate  the 
loncerns  of  an  individual,  or  we  regulate  in  cases 
where  good  order  or  convenience  only  is  consulted  ; 
Hegulate  the  patient  in  his  manner  of  living.' — Wise- 
man. So  likewise  in  regard  to  ourselves,  we  govern 
our  pa?sions,  but  we  regulate  our  affections. 

These  terms  are  all  properly  used  to  denote  the  acts 
of  conscious  agents,  but  by  a  figure  of  personification 
they  may  be  applied  to  inanimate  or  mora! objects:  the 
price  of  one  market  governs  the  price  of  another,  or 
governs  the  seller  in  his  demand;  'The  chief  point 
which  he  is  to  carry  always  in  his  eye,  and  by  which 
he  is  to  govern  all  his  counsels,  designs,  and  actions.' 
— Atterburv.  Fashion  and  caprice  ruic  the  majority, 
or  particular  fashions  rule  ; 

Distracting  thoughts  by  turns  his  bosom  rul'd, 
Now  fir'd  by  wrath,  and  now  by  reason  cool'd. 

Pope. 
One  clock  may  regulate  many  others;    'Though   a 
sense  of  moral  good  and  evil  be  deeply  impressed  on 


the  heart  of  man,  it  is  not  of  sufficient  power  to  regu- 
late his  life.' — Blair. 


GOVERNMENT,  ADMINISTRATION. 
Both  the.se  terms  may  be  employed  either  to  desig 
nate  the  act  of  governing  and  administering,  or  the 
persons  governing  ami  udininistering.  In  both  cases 
government  has  a  miiic  eMensive  meaning  than  admi- 
nistration :  the  govervincnt  includes  every  exercise  of 
authority  ;  the  udmini.stration  implies  only  that  exer- 
cise of  authority,  which  consists  in  putting  the  laws 
or  will  of  another  in  force  :  hence,  when  we  speak  of 
the  government,  as  it  respects  tlie  per.-ons,  it  implies 
the  whole  body  of  constituted  authorities;  and  the 
administratiiin,  only  that  part  which  puts  in  execu- 
tion the  intentions  of  the  whole:  lite  goiiemwcnt  of  a 
country,  therefore,  may  remain  unaltered,  while  the 
administration  undergoes  many  changes;  ^Govern- 
ment is  an  ait  above  the  attainment  of  an  ordinary 
genius.' — South.  It  is  the  business  of  the  government 
to  make  treaties  of  peace  and  war;  and  without  a  go- 
vernment it  is  impossible  for  any  people  to  negociate; 
'What  are  we  to  do  if  the  government  and  the  whole 
community  are  of  the  same  descri|itioii  1' — Burkk. 
It  is  the  busiiie.ss  of  the  administration  to  administer 
justice,  to  regulate  the  finances,  and  lo  direct  all  the 
complicated  concerns  of  a  nation;  without  an  admi- 
nistration all  publick  business  would  be  at  a  stand; 
'In  treaiing  of  an  invisible  world,  and  ibe  adminis- 
tration of  govrmnenl  lUere  carried  on  by  the  Father 
of  spirits,  particulars  occur  which  appear  incompre 
hensible.' — Blair. 


GOVERNMENT,  CONSTITUTION. 

Government  is  here  as  in  the  former  article  (v.  Go 
vernment)  the  generick  term  ;  constitution  the  specifick. 
Government  implies  generally  the  act  of  governing  or 
exercising  authority  under  any  form  wliatever;  con- 
stitution implies  any  constituted  (U'  ti.\ed  form  of 
government :  we  may  have  a  gorernnunt  without  a 
constitution :  we  canniit  have  a  constitution  without 
a  government.  In  the  first  formation  of  society  go- 
vernment was  placed  in  the  hands  of  individuals  who 
exercised  authority  according  to  discieiion  rather  than 
any  fixed  rule  or  law:  here  then  was  government 
vviihout  acon.-titution  :  as  time  and  experience  proved 
the  necessity  <if  t-onie  established  form,  and  tlie  wisdom 
of  enlightened  men  discovered  the  advantages  and 
disadvaniairts  of  difiirent  fi)rn\s,  government  in  every 
country  a?^umed  a  more  definite  shape,  and  became 
the  constitution  of  the  country ;  hence  then  the  union 
of  government  and  constitution.  Governments  are 
divided  by  political  writeis  into  three  classes,  monar- 
chical, aiistocratick,  and  republican  :  but  these  three 
general  forms  have  been  ado[ited  with  such  vaiiationa 
and  modifications  as  lo  tender  the  constitution  of  i  very 
country  something  peculiar  to  itself;  ^  Tree  govern- 
ments have  committed  more  flagrant  acts  ol'tyianny 
than  the  most  perfect  despotick  governments  which  we 
have  ever  known.' — Bi'Rke.  '  The  physician  of  the 
state  who,  not  satisfied  with  the  cure  of  distempers, 
undertakes  to  regenerate  constitutions,  ought  to  show 
uncommon  powers.' — Burke. 

Political  squabblers  have  always  chosen  to  consider 
government  in  its  limited  sense  as  including  only  the 
supreme  or  executive  authority,  and  the  constitution 
as  that  which  is  set  up  by  the  authority  of  the  ;ieople; 
but  this  is  only  a  forced  application  of  a  general  term 
to  serve  the  imposes  of  party.  Co;is«7tHt/o?i,  accord- 
ing to  its  real  signification,  does  nut  convey  the  idea 
of  the  source  of  power  any  more  than  government; 
the  constitution  may  with  as  much  propriety  be  formed 
or  constituted  by  the  monarch  as  government  is  exer- 
cised by  the  monarch  ;  and  of  this  we  may  be  assured, 
that  what  is  to  be  formed  specifically  by  any  person  oi: 
persons  so  as  to  become  constituted  must  be  framed  by 
something  more  authoritative  than  a  rabble.  The 
constitution  may,  as  I  have  before  observed,  be  the 
work  of  time,  for  most  of  the  constitutions  in  Europe, 
whether  republican  or  monarchical,  are  indebted  to 
time  and  the  natural  course  of  events  for  their  esta- 
blishment ;  but  in  our  own  country  the  case  has  been 
so  far  different  that  by  the  wisdom  and  humanity  of 
those  in  government  or  power,  a  constitution  has  been 
expressly   formed,  which  distinguishes  Uie    Engl'sii 
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nation  from  all  others  Hence  the  word  constitution  is 
applied  by  disiiiictioii  to  the  English  form  of  govern- 
menl;  and  since  tliis  coius^itiU/tfrt  has  happily  secured 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  by  salutary  laws, 
B  vulfiar  errour  has  arisen  that  the  constitution  is  the 
work  of  the  |)eople,  and  by  a  natural  consequence  it  is 
maintained  that  the  people,  if  they  are  not  satisfied 
with  their  conslitutiori,  have  the  right  of  introducing 
changes ;  a  dangerous  errour  which  cannot  be  com- 
bated with  too  much  steadfastness.  It  must  be  obvious 
to  all  who  reflect  on  this  subject  that  the  constitution, 
as  far  as  it  is  assignable  to  tlie  eflbrts  of  any  man  or 
^set  of  men,  was  never  the  work  of  the  people ;  but 
of  the  government  or  those  who  held  the  supreme 
power. 

This  view  of  the  matter  is  calculated  to  lessen  the 
jealousies  of  the  people  towards  \.he\r  government,  and 
to  abate  'hat  overweening  complacency  with  which 
they  are  apt  to  look  upon  themselves,  and  their  own 
imaginary  work;  for  it  is  impossible  but  that  they 
must  regard  with  a  more  dispassiorjate  eye  the  pos- 
Besosrs  of  power,  wiien  they  see  themselves  indebted  to 
those  in  power  for  the  most  admirable  constitution 
ever  frame<i. 

The  constitution  is  in  danger,  is  the  watchword  of 
a  party  who  want  to  increase  the  power  of  the  people ; 
but  every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  history,  and  re- 
members that  before  the  ccrnstitutian  was  fully  formed 
it  was  the  people  who  overlurmd  ibt:  govern  mcnt,  will 
perceive  that  much  more  is  to  be  apprehended  by 
throwing  any  weight  into  the  scale  of  the  popular  side 
of  government,  than  by  strengthening  the  hands  of  the 
executive  gooe7-n;nen<.  The  constitution  i>(  Etifi]Aii(\ 
has  arrived  at  the  acme  of  human  perfection ;  it  en- 
sures to  every  man  as  nuich  as  he  can  wish  ;  it  de- 
prives no  man  of  what  he  can  consistently  with  the 
publick  peace  expect ;  it  has  within  itself  adequate 
powers  tor  correcting  every  evil  and  abuse  as  it  may 
arise,  and  is  fully  competent  to  make  such  modifica- 
tions of  its  own  powers  as  the  circumstances  may  re- 
quire. Every  good  citizen  therefore  will  be  contented 
to  leave  Ihe^oucrn/neTit  of  the  country  in  the  hands 
of  those  con.-tituted  authorities  as  they  at  present  exist, 
fully  assured  that  if  they  liave  not  the  wisdom  and 
the  power  to  meeteveiy  exigency,  the  evil  will  not  be 
diminished  by  making  the  people  our  legislators. 


UNRULY,  UNGOVERNABLE,  REFRACTORY, 

Unruly  marks  the  want  of  disposition  to  be  ruled : 
ungovernable,  an  absolute  incapacity  to  be  governed: 
the  former  is  a  temporary  en-  partial  errour,  the  latter 
is  an  habitual  defect  in  the  temper:  a  volatile  child 
will  be  occasionally  unruly  ;  any  child  of  strong  pas- 
sions will  become  ungovernable  by  excessive  indul- 
gence :  we  say  that  our  wills  are  unruly,  and  our 
tempers  an  ungovernable ;  '  How  hardly  is  the  restive 
unruly  will  of  man  first  tamed  and  broke  to  duty.' — 
South. 

Heav'ns,  how  unlike  then-  Belgic  sires  of  old! 
Rough,  poor,  content,  ungovernably  bold. 

Goldsmith. 

The  unruly  respects  that  which  is  to  be  ruled  or  turned 
at  the  iMslant,  and  is  applicable  therefore  to  the  ma- 
naeement  of  children :  ungovernable  respects  that 
which  is  to  be  put  into  a  regul.ir  course,  and  is  appli- 
cable therefore  either  to  the  management  of  children 
or  the  direction  of  those  who  are  above  the  state  of 
childhood;  a  child  is  a«ni/!/ in  his  actions,  and  un^o- 
vernablem  his  conduct.  Hefractory,\\\\\e.\\  frojn  the 
Latiti  refringo  to  break  open,  marks  the  disposition  to 
break  every  thing  down  before  it,  is  the  excess  of  the 
unruly  with  regard  to  childten:  Ihetinruly  is  however 
negative;  but  the  refractory  is  positive:  an  ujiruly 
child  objects  to  be  ruled  ,  n  refractory  child  sets  up  a 
positive  resistance  to  all  rule  ;  an  unruly  child  may  be 
altoccthi'r  silent  and  passive  ;  a  refractory  c\i\\ii  always 
commits  l:i.:!relf  by  some  act  of  intemperance  in  word 
or  deed  :  he  is  unruly  if  in  any  degree  he  gives  trouble 
in  the  ruling ;  he  is  refractory  if  he  refuses  altoge- 
ther to  'je  ruled.  This  term  refractory  may  also  be 
applied  to  the  brutes;  '  I  conceive  (replied  Nicholas) 
I  Btiind  here  before  yon,  my  most  equitable  judges,  lor 
BO  woise  a  crime  than  cudgelling  my  refractory  mules. 
Cuhbbkland. 


TUMULTUOUS,    TURBULENT,   SEDITIOUS, 

MUTINOUS. 
Tumultuous  describes  the  disposition  to  make  a 
noise  ;  those  who  attend  the  play-houses,  particularly 
the  lower  orders,  are  frequently  tumultuous;  'Many 
civil  broils  and  tumultuous  rebellions,  they  fairly  over- 
came, by  reason  of  the  continual  presence  of  their 
king,  whose  only  presence  oftentimes  constrains  the 
unruly  people  from  a  thousand  evil  occa.<i(uis.' — 
Spenser  {on  Ireland).  Turbulent  marks  a  hostile 
spirit  of  resistance  to  authority  ;  when  prisoners  are 
dissatisfied  they  are  frequently  turbulent;  ■  Men  of 
ambitious  and  turbulent  spirits,  that  were  dissatisfied 
with  privacy,  were  allowed  to  engage  in  matters  of 
stale.' — Bentlkv.  Seditious  marks  a  spirit  of  resist- 
ance to  goverimient;  during  the  French  revolution  the 
people  were  often  disposed  to  be  seditious ;  '  Very 
many  of  the  nobility  in  Edinburgh,  at  that  time,  did 
not  appear  yet  in  this  seditious  behaviour.' — Claren- 
don.— Mutinous  marks  a  spirit  of  resistance  against 
officers  either  in  the  army  or  navy  ;  a  general  will  not 
fail  to  quel!  the  first  risings  of  a  mutinous  spirit ; 
Lend  me  j-our  guards,  that  if  persuasion  fail, 
Force  may  against  the  mutinous  prevail. — Waller 
Electioneering  mobs  are  always  tumultuous ;  the 
young  and  the  ignorant  are  so  averse  to  control  that 
iliey  are  easily  led  by  the  example  of  an  individual  to 
be  turbulent ;  among  the  Romans  the  people  were  in 
the  habit  of  holding  seditious  meetings,  and  some- 
times the  soldiery  would  be  inutinous. 


TUMULTUOUS,  TUMULTUARY 

Tumultuous  signifies  having  tumult ;  tumultuary, 
disposed  for  tumult:  the  former  is  applied  to  object, 
in  general  ;  the  latter  to  persons  only  ;  in  tumultuous 
meetings  the  voice  of  reason  is  the  last  thing  that  is 
heard ; 
But,  O  !  beyond  descrijition  happiest  he 
Who  ne'er  must  roll  on  life's  tumultuous  sea. 

Prior. 
It  is  the  natural  tendency  of  large  and  iiromiscuous 
assemblies  to  become  tumultuary;  'With  tumul- 
tuary, but  irresistible  violence,  the  Scotch  insuigenis 
fell  upon  the  churches  in  that  city  (Perthl.' — Robert- 
son. 


INSURRECTION,   SEDITION,   REBELLION, 
REVOLT. 

Insurrection,  from  surgo  to  rise  up,  signifies  rising 
up .  gainst  any  power  that  is  ;  sedition,  in  Latin  seditio, 
compounded  of  se  and  itio,  signifies  a  gomg  apart,  that 
is,  the  people  going  apart  from  the  government;  rebel- 
lion, in  Latin  rebellio,  from  rebcllo,  signifies  turntng 
upon  or  against  in  a  hostile  maimer ;  revolt,  in  French 
revoltcr,  is  most  probably  compounded  of  re  and  volter, 
from  Volvo  to  roll,  signifying  to  roll  or  turn  back  from, 
to  turn  against. 

The  term  insurrection  is  general ;  it  is  used  in  a 
good  or  bad  sense,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
power  against  which  one  rises  up ;  sedition  and  re- 
bellion are  more  specifick  ;  they  are  always  taken  in  tlie 
bad  sense  of  unallowed  opposition  to  lawful  authority. 
There  may  be  an  insurrection  against  usuvptd  jiower, 
which  is  always  justifiable  ;  but  sedition  :ui(l  rebellion 
are  levelled  against  power  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  legitimate.  Insurrection  is  always  open;  it  is  a 
rising  up  of  many  in  a  mass;  but  it  does  not  imply 
any  concerted,  or  any  specifically  active  measure ;  a 
united  spirit  of  opposition,  as  the  moving  cause,  is  all 
that  is  compreheniled  in  the  meaning  of  the  term  ; 
'  Elizabeth  enjoyed  a  wonderful  calm  (excepting  some 
short  gusts  of  insurrection  at  the  begiiming)  for  near 
up(Ui  forty-five  years  together.' — Howell.  Sedition  is 
either  secret  or  open,  according  to  circumstances;  in 
popular  governments  it  will  be  open  and  determined  ; 
in  monarchical  governmems  it  is  secretly  organized  ; 
'  When  the  Roman  people  began  to  bring  in  plebeians 
to  the  office  of  cliielcst  power  and  dignity,  then  began 
those  seditions  which  so  long  distempered,  and  at 
length  ruined,  the  state.' — Temi'LE.  Rebellion  is  the 
consummalion  of  sedition  ;  the  scheme  of  opposition 
which  has  been  digested  in  secrecy  breaks  out  into 
open  hostilities,  and  becomes  rebellion  ; 
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ff  that  rebellion 
Came  like  itself,  in  base  and  abject  routs, 
Ydii  reverend  lallier,  and  iliese  noble  lords, 
Had  not  been  here  to  dress  the  ugly  I'ornis 
Ot  base  and  bloody  insurrectivn. — Shakspeare. 
The  insurrection  which  was  headed  by  Wat  Tyler,  in 
the  time  of  Richard  11.  was  an  unhappy  instance  of 
widely  extended  delusion  among  the  common  people  ; 
the  iitsarrecliun  in  Madrid,  in  the  year  1808,  against 
the  infamous  usurpation  of  Buonaparte,  has  led  to  the 
most  important  results  thatever  sprung  from  any  com- 
motion.     Rome  was  the  grand  theatre  of  seditions, 
wliicli  were  set  on  foot  by  the  Tribunes  ;  England  has 
been  di.sgraced  by  one  rebellion,  which  ended  in  the 
death  of  its  kiilg. 

Sedition  is  common  to  all  forms  of  government,  but 
flourishes  most  in  republicks,  since  there  it  can  scarcely 
be  regaided  as  a  political  or  moral  offence:  rebellion 
exists  properly  in  none  but  monarchical  stales ;  in 
which  the  allegiance  that  men  owe  to  their  sovereign 
requires  to  be  broken  with  the  utmost  violence,  in  order 
to  be  shaken  off.  Insurrcctioiis  may  be  made  by  nations 
f.gaitist  a  foreign  dominion,  or  by  subjects  against  their 
{;overnment :  sedition  and  rebellion  are  carried  on  by 
B(d)jects  oidy  against  their  government :  rewoi«  is  car- 
ried oil  only  by  nations  against  a  foreign  dominion ; 
upim  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  most  of  his 
conquered  Countries  revolted  from  his  successors ; 
'  He  was  greatly  strengthened,  and  the  enemy  as  much 
enfeebled  by  daily  revolts/ — Raleigh. 

Revolt  is  also  applied  to  moral  objects  in  the  same 
sense;  'Our  self  love  is  ever  ready  to  revolt  from 
our  better  judgement,  and  join  the  enemy  within.' — 
Steele. 


FACTION,  PARTY. 

*  These  two  words  equally  suppose  the  union  of 
many  persons,  and  their  opposition  to  certain  views 
riirterent  from  their  own.  But  faction,  from  factio 
making,  denotes  an  activity  and  secret  machination 
against  those  whose  views  are  opposed ;  and  party, 
from  the  verb  to  part  or  split,  expresses  only  a  division 
of  opinion. 

The  term  party  has  of  itself  nothing  odious,  that 
of  faction  is  always  so.  Any  man,  without  distinction 
of  rank,  may  have  a  party  either  at  court  or  in  thf 
army,  in  the  city  or  in  literature,  without  being  himself 
immediately  implicated  in  raising  it;  but/ac^/wn.?  are 
always  the  result  of  active  efforts ;  one  may  have  a 
party  for  one's  merit  from  the  number  and  ardour  of 
one's  friends;  but  a  faction  is  raised  by  busy  and  tur- 
bulent spirits  for  their  own  purposes.  Rome  was  torn 
by  the  intestine  factions  of  Ca-sar  and  Pompey ; 
France,  from  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  to 
the  period  of  Buonaparte's  usurpation,  was  succes- 
sively governed  by  some  ruling  faction  which  raised 
itself  upon  the  ruins  of  that  which  it  had  destroyed. 
Factions  are  not  so  prevalent  in  England  as  parties, 
owiiia  to  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  constitution  ; 
but  there  are  not  wanting /acf/ows  spirits  who,  if  they 
could  overturn  the  present  balance  of  power  which 
has  been  so  happily  obtained,  would  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  practising  their  arts  alternately  on  the  high  and 
low,  and  carrying  on  their  schemes  by  the  aid  of  both. 
Faction  is  the  demon  of  discord,  armed  with  the  power 
to  do  endless  mischief,  and  intent  alone  on  destroying 
whatever  opposes  its  progress.  Wo  to  that  state  into 
which  it  has  found  an  entrance  ;  '  It  is  the  restless  am- 
bition of  a  few  artful  men  that  thus  breaks  a  people 
into/oc*!«)(s,  and  draws  several  well-meaning  persons 
to  their  interest  by  a  specious  concern  for  their  coun- 
try.'— Addison.  Parij/ spirit  may  show  itself  in  noisy 
debate;  but  while  it  keeps  within  the  legitimate  bounds 
of  opposition,  it  is  an  evil  that  must  be  endured  ;  '  As 
men  formerly  became  eminent  in  learned  societies  by 
their  parts  and  acquisitions,  they  now  distinguisii 
themselves  by  the  warmth  and  violence  with  which 
they  espouse  their  respective  parties.' — Addison. 


FACTIOUS,  SEDITIOUS. 
Factious,  in  Latin  factiosus  from  facio  to  do,  sig- 
nifies the  same  as  busy  or  intermeddling;  ready  to 

•  Vide  Beauzie :  "  Faction,  parti." 


take  an  active  part  in  matters  of  one's  own  immediate 
concern  ;  seditiou/!;  in  Latin  seditiosus,  gignlties  prone 
to  sedition  {v.  Insurrection). 

Factious  is  an  epithet  to  characterize  the  tempers  of 
men;  .<',iitious  characterizes  their  conduct :  the/ac 
tious  man  attcmpls  to  raise  himself  into  importance, 
he  aims  at  authoiily,  and  seeks  to  interfere  in  the  mea- 
sures of  government;  the  seditious  man  attempts  to 
excite  others,  and  to  piovokf!  their  resistance  to  esta- 
blished authority:  the  first  wants  to  he  a  law-giver ; 
the  second  does  not  hesitate  to  be  a  law-breaker:  the 
first  wants  to  direct  the  slate ;  tlie  second  to  overturn 
it:  the  factious  man  is  mostly  in  possession  of  either 
power,  rank,  or  fortune  ;  Ihe  seditious  man  is  seldom 
elevated  in  station  or  circumstances  above  the  mass 
of  the  people.  The  Rnnian  tribunes  were  in  general 
little  better  than  /acf/o«s  demaaogues;  such,  in  fact, 
as  abound  in  all  republicks:  Wat  Tyler  was  a  stc/j- 
tious  disturber  of  the  peace.  Factious  is  mostly  ao- 
plied  to  individuals ; 

He  is  a  traitor,  let  him  to  the  Tower, 
And  crop  away  that  factious  pate  of  his. 

Shakspeare. 
Seditious  is  employed  for  bodies  of  men  :  hence  we 
speak  of  a  factious  iiohlemaii,  a  seditious  multitude  ; 
'France  is  considered  (by  the  ministry)  as  merely  a 
foreign  power,  and  the  seditious  English  only  as  a 
domestick  faction.' — Burke. 


OBSTINATE,    CONTITMACIOUS,    STUBBORN, 
HEADSTRONG,  HEADY  • 

Obstinate,  in  Latin  obstinatus,  iiarlici()le  of  obstino, 
from  ob  and  stino,  sto  or  sisto,  signifies  standing  in  the 
way  of  another;  contuviacious,  prone  to  contumacy 
[v-  Contumacy) ;  stubborn,  or  stoutborn,  stitl'  or  im- 
moveable by  nature ;  headstrong,  strong  in  the  head  or 
the  mind  ;  and  heady,  l"ull  of  one's  own  head. 

Obstinacy  is  a  habit  of  the  mind  ;  contumacy  is 
either  a  particular  state  of  feelingor  a  inodeof  action  : 
obstinacy  consists  in  an  attachment  to  one's  own  mode 
of  acting  ;  cowtumacy  consists  in  a  swelling  contempt 
of  others:  the  obstinate  man  adlieres  tenaciously  to 
his  own  ways,  and  opposes  reason  to  reason  :  the  con- 
tumacious man  disputes  the  right  of  another  to  control 
his  actions,  and  opposes  force  to   force.     Obstinacy 
interferes  with  a  man's  private  conduct,  and  makes 
him  blind  to  right  reason  ;  contumacy  is  a  crime  against 
lawful  authority ;  the  contumacious  man  sets  himself 
against  his  superiours:  wlien  young  people  aie  ofistj- 
nate  they  are  bad  subjects  of  education  ; 
But  man  we  find  the  only  creature 
Who,  led  by  folly,  combats  nature; 
Who,  when  she  loudly  cries,  forbear 
With  obstinacy  fixes  there. — Swikt. 
When  people  are  contumacious  they  are  troublesome 
subjects  to  the  king;  'When  an  oHender  is  cited  to 
appear  in  any  ecclesiastical  court,  and  he  neglects  to  do 
it,  he  is  pronounced  contumacious.' — Beveridge. 

The  stubborn  and  the  headstrong  are  species  of  the 
obstinate  :  the  former  lies  altogether  in  the  perversion 
of  the  will;  the  latter  in  the  |)erversion  of  the  judge- 
ment: the  stubborn  person  wills  what  he  wills;  the 
headstrontr  person  thinks  what  he  thinks.  Stubborn- 
ness is  mostly  inherent  in  the  nature:  a  headstrong 
temper  is  commonly  associated  with  violence  and  im- 
petuosity of  character.  Obstinacy  discovers  itself  in 
persons  of  all  ages  and  stations ;  a  stubborn  and  head- 
strong disposition  betray  themselves  mostly  in  those 
who  are  bound  to  conform  to  the  will  of  another. 

The  obstinate  keep  the  opinions  which  they  have 
once  embraced  in  spite  of  all  proof;  but  they  are  not 
hasty  in  forming  their  opinions,  nor  adopt  them  with- 
out a  choice:  the  headstrong  seize  the  first  opinions 
that  offer,  and  act  upon  tlfem  in  spite  of  all  lemou 
strance ; 

We,  blindly  by  our  headstrong  passions  led, 
Are  hot  for  action. — Dryden. 
The  stubborn  follow  the  ruling  will  or  bent  of  the 
mind,  without  regard  to  any  opinions ;  they  are  not  to 
be  turned  by  force  or  persuasion ; 

From  whence  he  brought  them  to  these  salvage  parts, 
And  with  science  mollified  their  stubborn  hearts. 

Spensier. 
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If  an  obstinnte  child  lie  trf>alr<l  with  some  desree  of 
imliilf-eiice,  thi'ip  iii;iy  lie  hnpes  of  correciiiif;  his  fail- 
in?;  bill  :i  shihliiirii  and  a  Afdf/strono- child  are  tri)U- 
blusoiiie  subjrcis  of  fdiicaiiiui,  who  will  baffle  llie.  ut- 
most skill  and  palienre  :  the  former  is  insensible  lo  all 
reason  ;  the  latter  ha^  blinded  the  little  reason  which 
he  possesses;  the  foniier  is  unconscious  of  every  thing, 
but  the  simple  will  and  deierinination  to  do  what  he 
does;  the  hitler  i^o  preoccupied  with  his  own  favour- 
ite ideas  as  to  set  every  other  at  nous;lit;  force  serves 
Miostly  toconl'irin  both  in  their  perverse  resolution  of 
persistance.  Heady  is  applied  as  an  epithet  to  the 
ihinp  rather  than  the  person  ;  '  Heady  confidence  pro- 
mises victory  without  contest.' — Johnson. 

CONTUMACY,  REBELLION. 

Covtiimacy,  from  the  Latin  coyitumax,  compounded 
(i  contra  aii<l  tunieo  to  swell,  signifies  the  swelling 
(lie's  self  by  way  of  resistance;  rebellion,  \i\  Latin 
7clidliu,  from  rebello,  or  re  and  bello  'o  war  in  return, 
signifies  carrying  on  war  against  those  to  whom  we 
(.we,  and  have  before  iiaid,  a  lawful  subjection. 

Resistance  to  lawful  authority  is  the  common  idea 
included  in  the  signification  of  both  these  terms,  but 
coiittiinacy  does  not  exprc'ss  so  much  as  rebellion  .•  the 
cnnlumacinus  resist  only  occasionally;  the  rebel  resists 
systematically  :  the  contumacious  stand  only  on  certain 
points,  and  oppose  the  individual;  the  rebelse\s  him- 
self up  against  the  aiithoiity  itself:  \.\\e  contumacious 
thwart  and  contradict,  they  never  resort  to  open  vio- 
lence; \hn  rebel  acts  only  by  main  force;  contumacy 
shelcws  itself  under  the  plea  of  equity  and  justice; 
'  The  censor  told  the  criminal  that  he  spoke  in  con- 
tempt of  the  court,  and  that  he  should  be  proceeded 
against  for  co/i^umuc?/.' — Addisok.  Rebellion  sets  all 
law  and  order  at  defiance;  'The  mother  of  Waller 
was  the  daughter  of  John  Hampden  oi  Hampden,  in 
the  same  county,  and  sister  to  Hampden  the  zealot  of 
rebellion.'' — JouNSO.s. 


DISAFFECTION,  DISLOYALTY. 

Disaffection  is  general ;  disloyalty  is  particular, 
being  a  species  of  disnffcction.  Slen  are  disatlected 
to  the  2overnment ;  disloyal  to  their  prince. 

Disaffection  may  be  said  with  regard  to  any  form 
of  government ;  disloyalty  only  witli  regard  to  a  mo- 
narchy. Although  both  terms  are  commonly  employed 
in  a  bad  sense,  yet  the  former  does  not  always  convey 
the  unfavourable  nieaning  which  is  attached  to  the 
latter,  A  man  may  liave  reasons  to  think  him^-elf 
Justified  in  disaffrctwn  ;  but  he  will  never  atteni;  t  to 
ofl'erany  lliing  m')\is\\'aQM\on  ot  disloyalty.  A  usurped 
governineni  will  have  many  disaffected  subjects  with 
whom  it  must  deal  leniently; 

Yet,  I  protest,  it  is  no  salt  desire 

Of  seeing  countries  shifting  for  a  religion  ! 

Nor  any  disafftction  to  the  state 

Where  I  was  bred,  and  unto  which  I  owe 

My  dearest  plots,  hath  brought  me  out. 

Ben  Jonson. 
The  best  king  may  have  disloyal  snh]cc\a,  upon  whom 
lie  must  e.vercise  the  rigour  of  the  law  ;  '  Milton  being 
cleared  from  the  etiects  of  his  di.-loyaliy,  had  noihiii^' 
required  from  him  but  the  common  duty  of  liviim 
in  quiet.' — Johnson.  Many  were  disaffected  to  the 
usurpation  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  because  they  would 
Dot  be  disloyal  to  their  king. 

GUIDE,  RULE. 

Oi/iWr,  signifies  either  the  person  that  sr>ddes,  or  the 
thine  that  guides ;  rule  is  (Uily  the  thing  that  rules  or 
regulates  ;  guide  is  to  rule  as  the  genus  to  the  species  ; 
every  rule  is  a  guide  to  a  certain  e.xtent ;  but  the  guide 
is  often  that  which  exceeds  the  rule.  The  guide,  in 
the  moral  sense,  as  in  the  proper  sense,  goes  with  us, 
and  points  out  the  exact  path  ;  it  does  not  permit  us  to 
err  either  to  the  right  or  left ;  the  rule  marks  out  a 
line,  beyond  which  we  may  not  ao  ;  but  it  leaves  us  to 
trace  the  line,  a<  J  consequently  to  fail  either  on  the 
one  side  or  other. 

The  Bible  is  our  best  guide  for  moral  practice; 
'  You  must  first  apply  to  religion  as  the  guide  of  life, 
before  you  can  have  recourse  lo  it  as  the  refuge  of 


sorrow.' — Bl.mr.  Its  doctrh.es  as  interpreted  m  tne 
ai  tides  of  the  established  cliurch  are  iJie  In^trule  o( 
faith  toreveiy  Chiistiuu  ;  'There  is  somethliigso  w  ild 
and  yet  so  solemn,  in  Shakspeare's  speeches  of  his 
ghosts  and  fairies,  and  the  like  imaginary  persons,  that 
we  cannot  forbear  thinking  thetu  natural,  tliougli  we 
have  no  rule  by  which  to  judge  them.' — Addison. 


AXIOM,  MAXIM,  APHORISM,  APOPHTHEGM, 
SAYING,  ADAGE,  PROVERB,  BY- WORD 
SAW. 

Jixiom,  in  French  aiiome,  Latin  axioma,  comes 
from  the  Greek  dliooi  to  think  worthy,  signifying  the 
thing  valued;  vtaiim,  in  French  maximc,  in  Latin 
maximus  the  greatest,  .signifies  that  which  is  most  im- 
portant; aphorism,  ftuiti  the  Greek  atpopic/jdi  a  short 
senieiice,  and  a^opi'^ui  to  distinguish,  signifies  that 
which  is  set  apart ;  apophthegm,  in  Greek  aT7d<}>6£Yfia, 
from  dTTo<pdiyyoiiai  to  speak  pointedly,  yignifies  a 
pointed  saying  ;  saying  signifies  literally  what  is  said, 
that  is,  said  habitually  ;  adage,  in  Latin  adngium,  pro- 
bably compounded  of  ad  and  ago,  signifies  that  which 
is  fit  to  be  acted  upon  ;  proverb,  in  French  proverbe, 
Latin  proverbium,  compounded  of  pro  and  verbum, 
signifies  that  expression  which  stands  for  something 
particular;  by-word  signifies  a  word  by  the  by,  or  by 
the  way,  in  the  course  of  conversation ;  saw  is  but  a 
variation  of  say,  put  for  saying. 

A  given  sentiment  conveyed  in  aspecifi(k  sentence, 
or  form  of  expression,  is  the  common  idea  mchided 
in  the  signification  of  these  terms.  The  axiom  i>  a 
truih  of  the  first  value;  a  self-evident  proposition 
which  is  the  basis  of  other  truths.  A  maxim  is  a 
truth  of  the  first  moral  importance  for  all  piaclical 
purposes.  An  aphorism  is  a  truth  set  apart  for  its 
pointedness  and  e.xcelleuce.  Apophlkegm  is,  in  re- 
spect to  the  ancients,  what  saying  is  in  regard  to  the 
moderns;  it  is  a  pointcu  sentiment  pronounced  by  an 
individual,  and  a(iopted  hy  others.  .Hdnge  and  proverb 
are  vulgar  sayings,  the  fiirmer  among  the  ancients,  the 
latter  among  tlie  moderns.  A  by-word  is  a  casual 
saying,  originating  in  some  local  circumstance.  U'lie 
saw,  which  is  a  barbarous  corruption  of  saying,  is  a 
saying  Ibrmerly  current  among  the  ignorant. 

Axioms  are  in  science  what  maxims  are  in  morals; 
selt'-evideiice  is  an  essential  characteristiek  in  both;  the 
axiom  presents  itself  in  so  simple  and  undeniable  a 
form  to  the  understanding  as  to  exclude  doubt,  and 
the  n(;cessity  for  reasoning.  Tlie  maxim,  though  not 
so  definite  in  its  expression  as  the  axiom,  is  at  the 
same  time  equally  parallel  to  the  mind  of  man,  and  of 
such  general  application,  that  it  is  acknowledaed  hy 
all  moral  agents  who  are  susceptible  of  moral  truth; 
it  comes  home  to  the  common  sense  of  all  lunnkind. 
*  "  Things  that  are  equal  to  one  and  the  same  thing 
are  equal  to  each  other," — "Two  bodies  cannot  oc- 
cupy the  same  space  at  the  same  time,"  are  axiunw! 
in  mathematicks  and  inetaphysicks.  "Virtue  is  the 
true  .source  of  happiness," — "The  happiness  of  man 
is  the  end  of  civil  government,"  are  axioms  in  ethicks 
and  politicks.  "  To  err  is  human,  to  forgive  divine," — 
"When  our  vices  leave  us,  we  flatter  ourselves  that 
we  leave  them,"  are  among  the  number  of  maxims. 
Between  axioms  and  maxims  there  is  this  obvious 
difierence  to  be  observed  ;  thsl  the  axiom  is  unchange- 
able both  in  matter  and  manner,  and  admits  of  little 
or  no  increase  in  number  ;  the  maxim  may  vary  with 
the  circumstances  of  luiman  life,  and  admit  of  con 
sideiable  e.xtension  ;  '  Those  authors  are  to  be  read  at 
schools,  that  supply  most  axioms  of  prudence,  most 
principh's  of  moral  truth.' — Johnson.  '  It  was  iny 
grandfather's  maxim,  that  a  young  man  seldom  makes 
much  money,  who  is  out  of  his  time  before  two  and 
twenty.' — Johnson. 

Aphorism  is  a  speculative  principle,  either  in  science 
or  morals,  which  is  presented  in  a  few  W()ids  to  the 
understanding:  it  is  the  substance  of  a  doctrine,  and 
many  aphorisms  may  contain  theabitract  ol'a  science. 
Of  tiiis  description  are  the  aphorisms  of  Hippocrates, 
and  those  of  Lavaler  in  physiognomy;  'As  this  one 
aphorism,  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  Ood,  is  virm.illy 
and  eminently  the  whole  Gospel ;  so  to  confess  or  deny 

*  Vide  Roubaud ;  "  Axiome,  inaxime,  apophthegmc 
aphotisme." 
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11  IS  virtually  to  embrace  or  reject  the  whole  round  and 
series  of  Gospel  truths.' — South. 

Sayings  and  apophthegms  dilier  from  the  preceding, 
in  as  umcli  as  they  always  carry  the  mind  back  to  the 
person  speaking  ;  there  is  always  one  who  says  when 
tliere  is  a  saying  or  an  apophthegm,  and  both  acquire 
a  value  as  much  from  the  person  who  utlei^s  them,  as 
froin^the  thing  that  is  uttered:  when  Leonidas  was 
asked  why  brave  men  prefer  honour  to  life,  his  answer 
became  an  apophthegm;  namely,  that  they  hold  life 
by  fortune,  and  honour  by  virtue;  'It  is  remarkable 
that  so  near  his  time  so  much  should  be  known  of 
what  Pope  has  written,  ard  so  little  of  what  he  has 
s.Tid.  One  apophthegm  only  stands  upon  record. 
VVIien  an  objection  raised  against  his  inscription 
for  Sbakspeare  was  defended  by  the  authority  of  Pa- 
trick, tie  replied,  that  he  would  allow  the  publisher  of  a 
dictionary  to  know  the  meaning  of  a  single  word,  but 
not  of  two  words  together.' — Johnson.  Of  this  de- 
scription also  are  the  apophthegms  comprised  by  Plu- 
tarch ;  so  hkewise  in  modern  limes,  the  sayings  of 
Frajiklin's  Old  Rich'ard,  or  those  of  Dr.  Johnson;  these 
a:e  happy  effusions  of  the  mind  which  men  are  fond  of 
tieasiiring;  'The  little  and  short  sayings  oi  \\\se  and 
e.xcellent  men  are  of  great  value,  like  tlie  dust  of  gold, 
or  tlie  least  sparks  of  dianmnds.' — Tillotson. 

The  adage  and  proverb  are  habitual,  as  well  as  ge- 
neral sayings,  not  repeated  as  the  sayings  of  one,  but 
of  all ;  not  adopted  for  the  sake  of  the  person,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  thing  ;  and  they  have  been  used  in  all 
ages  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  sense  of  man- 
kind on  ordinary  subjects.  The  adage  of  former  times 
is  the  proverb  of  the  present  times ;  if  there  be  any 
diiTerence  between  them,  it  lies  in  this,  that  the  former 
are  the  fruit  of  knowledge  and  long  experience,  the 
lalter  of  vulgar  observations;  the  adage  is  therefore 
wore  refined  than  the  proverb.  Adversity  is  our  best 
teacher,  according  to  the  Greek  adage,  ."  What  Imrts 
us  instructs  ns," — "  Old  birds  are  not  to  be  caught  with 
chatF,"  is  a  vulgarproT;er6  ;  '  It  is  in  praise  and  com- 
mendation of  men,  as  it  is  in  gettings  and  gains ;  the 
proverb  is  true  that  light  gains  make  heavy  purses:  for 
liglit  aains  come  tliick,  whereas  great  come  now  and 
lliv-n.' — Bacon. 

Ciuoth  Hndibras,  thou  offer'st  much, 

But  art  not  able  to  keep  touch, 

Mira  de  Icnte,  as  'tis  I,  the  adage. 

Id  est,  to  make  a  leek  a  cabbage. — Butler. 
By-words  rarely  contain  any  important  sentiment ; 
thev  mostly  consist  of  familiar  similes,  nick-names, 
and  the  like,  as  the  Cambridge  by-word  of  Hobson's 
clioice,  signifying  that  or  none:  tlie  name  of  Naza- 
rpiie  was  a  by-word  among  the  Jews,  for  a  Christian  ; 
'I  knew  a  pretty  young  girl  in  a  country  village,  who, 
overfond  of  her  own  praise,  became  a  property  to  a 
poor  rogue  in  the  parish,  who  was  ignorant  of  all 
things  but  fawning. — Thns  Isaac  e.xtols  lier  out  of  a 
quartern  of  nit  and  dry  every  day  she  lives,  and 
thonsh  the  young  woman  is  really  handsome,  she  and 
her  beamy  are  become  a  by-word,  and  all  the  country 
round,  she  is  called  nothing  but  Isaac's  best  yirginia.' 
— .Vrbuthnot.  a  saw  is  vulgar  in  form,  and  vulgar 
in  matter:  it  is  the  partial  sa?/n/o- of  particular  neigh- 
bourhoods, originating  in  isnorance  and  superstition : 
of  this  description  are  the  sayings  which  attribute  par- 
ticular properties  to  animals  or  to  plants,  termed  old 
women's  saws;  'If  we  meet  this  dreadful  and  por- 
lenlous  energy  with  poor  commonplace  proceedings, 
with  trivia]  maxims,  paltry  old  saws,  with  doubis, 
fears,  and  suspicions ;  down  we  go  to  the  bottom  of 
the  abyss,  and  nothing  short  of  omnipotence  can  save 
us.  — Burke. 


.MAXIM,  PRECEPT,  RULE,  LAW. 

Mazim  (b.  .4a:(om),  is  a  moral  truth  that  carries  its 
own  weignt  with  itself;  precept  (v.  Command),  rule 
(v.  Guide),  and  law,  from  lex  and  lego,  signifying  the 
thing  specially  chosen  or  marked  out,  all  borrow  their 
weight  from  some  e.xternal  circmnstance:  \he  precept 
derives  its  authority  from  the  individual  delivering  it ; 
m  this  manner  the  precepts  of  our  Saviour  have  a 
weight  which  gives  them  a  decided  superiority  over 
every  thing  else:  the  rule  ac<|uires  a  worth  from  its 
fitness  for  guiding  us  in  our  proceeding:  the  law, 
which  is  a  species  of  rule,  derives  its  weiaht  f;oiu  tli« 
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sanction  of  power.  Maxims  are  often  precepts  inas- 
much as  they  are  communicated  to  us  by  our  parents- 
they  are  rules  inasmuch  as  they  serve  as  a  rule  for 
our  conduct;  they  are  laws  inasnmch  as  tliey  have 
the  sanction  of  conscience.  We  respect  the  maxims 
of  antiquity  as  containing  the  essence  of  human  wis- 
dom ;  '1  think  I  may  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that 
every  man  of  good  common  sense  may,  if  li  •  pleases, 
most  certainly  be  rich.' — Budgell.  We  reverence  the 
precepts  of  religion  as  the  Ibnndation  of  all  liappiness  ; 
'  Philosophy  has  accumulated  precept  upon  prrcipt 
to  warn  us  against  the  anticipation  of  future  calami 
ties.' — Johnson.  We  regard  tlie  rules  of  prudence  as 
preserving  us  from  errours  and  misfortunes;  'I  know 
not  whether  any  rule  has  yet  been  ti-ved  by  wliicii  it 
may  be  decided  when  poetry  can  properly  be  called 
easy.' — Johnson.  We  respect  the  laws  as  they  are  the 
basis  of  civil  society ; 

God  is  thy  law,  thou  mine. — Milton. 


LAWFUL,  LEGAL,  LEGITIMATE,  LICIT 
hawful,  from  law,  and  the  F  ence  Ini,  conies  from 
the  Latin  lex,  in  the  same  manner  as  legal  or  legiti- 
mate, all  signifying  in  tlie  proper  sense  belonging  to 
law.  They  differ  therefore  according  to  the  sense  of 
the  word  law  ;  lawful  respects  the  law  in  general, 
defined  or  undefined  ;  legal  respects  only  civil  law, 
which  is  defined  ;  and  legitimate  respects  the  laws  or 
rules  of  science  as  well  as  civil  matters  in  general. 
Licit,  from  the  Latin  licet  to  be  allowed,  is  used  only 
to  characterize  the  moral  quality  of  actions:  the 
lawful  property  implies  conformable  to  or  enjoined  by 
law  ;  the  legal  what  is  in  the  form  or  after  the  manner 
oC  law,  or  binding  by  law  :  it  is  not  lawful  to  coin 
money  with  the  king's  stamp;  a  marriage  is  not /f^ai 
in  England  which  is  not  solemnized  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  establi.-hed  church:  men's  passions  inijiel 
them  to  do  many  things  which  are  unlawful  or  illicit  ; 
their  ignorance  leads  them  into  many  things  wliicli  are 
illegal  or  'illegitimate.  As  a  good  citizen  and  a  true 
Christian,  every  man  will  be'anxiousto  avoid  e^ery 
thing  which  is  unlawful  :  it  is  the  business  of  the 
lawyer  to  define  what  is  legal  or  illegal:  it  is  the 
business  of  the  critick  to  define  what  U  legitimate  \<:-r<e 
in  poetry;  it  is  the  business  of  the  linguist  to  define 
the  legitimate  use  of  words;  it  is  the  business  of  tlie 
moralist  to  point  out  what  is  licit  or  illicit.  As  usiirj/ers 
have  no  lawful  authority,  no  one  is  under  any  obliga- 
tion to  obey  them  ;  '  According  to  this  Sj  iritual  doctor 
of  politicks,  if  his  Majesty  does  not  owe  his  crown  to 
the  choice  of  his  people,  he  is  no  lawfulkin^.' — Bi  rke. 
When  a  claim  to  property  cannot  be  made  out  accord- 
ing to  the  established  laws  of  the  coiiiitiy  it  is  not 
legal;  '  Switt's  mental  powerj  declined  till  (1741)  it 
was  found  necessary  that  legal  guardians  should  he 
appointed  tohis  person  and  fortune.' — Johnson.  The 
cause  of  legitimate  sovereigns  is  at  length  brought  to 
a  happy  issue ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  men  will  never 
be  so  unwise  as  ever  to  revive  the  question;  '  Upon 
the  whole  I  have  sent  this  niy  offspring  into  the  world 
in  as  decent  a  dress  as  I  was  able;  a  legitimate  one,  I 
am  sure  it  is.' — Moore.  The  first  inclination  to  an 
illicit  indulgence  sliould  be  carefully  suppressed; 
'The  Kins  of  Prussia  cliarged  some  of  the  officers, 
his  prisiuiers,  with  maintaining  an  illicit  correspond 
ence.' — Smollett. 

JTTDGE,  UMPIRE,  ARBITER,  ARBITRATOR. 

■Judge,  in  Latin  judico  and  judex,  from  jus  right, 
signifies  one  pronouncing  the  law  or  determining  right; 
umpire  is  most  probably  a  corruption  from  empire,  sig 
nifyingone  who  has  authority ;  arbiter  and  arbitrator, 
from  arbitror  to  think  or  determine,  signifying  one  who 
decides. 

.Judge  is  the  generick  term,  the  others  are  specifick 
terms.  The  judge  determines  in  all  matters  disputed 
or  undisputed  ;  lie  pronounces, what  is  Zatc  now  as  well 
as  what  will  be  law  for  the  future;  the  umpire  and 
arbiter  are  only  judges  in  particular  cases  that  admit 
of  dispute:  there  may  bo  judges  in  literiture,  in  arts, 
and  civil  matters; 

Palajnion  shall  be  judge  how  ill  jou  rhyme. 

Drydin. 
Umpires  and  arbiters  are  on\y  judges  in  civil  or  pri. 
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vale  matters.  Tlie  judge  pronounces,  in  matters  of 
dispute,  according  to  a  written  law  or  a  prescribed  rule ; 
'  1  am  not  out  of  the  reach  of  people  who  oblige  me  to 
act  as  their  judge  or  their  arbitrator.' — Mki-moth 
{/Mtcrs  of  Flinij).  The  umpire  decides  in  all  matters 
of  contest ;  and  the  arbiter  or  arbitrator  in  all  matters 
of  litigation,  according  to  his  own  judgement.  The 
Judge  acts  under  the  appointment  of  government ;  the 
umpire  and  arbitrator  are  appointed  by  indiviiluals ; 
the  former  is  chosen  for  his  skill ;  he  adjudges  the 
palm  to  the  victor  according  to  the  merits  of  the  case : 
the  latte  r  is  chosen  for  his  impartiality ;  he  consults  the 
interests  of  both  by  equalizing  their  claims. 

The  office  of  an  English  judge  is  one  of  the  most 
honourable  in  the  state ;  he  is  Uie  voice  of  the  leglb-lator, 
and  the  organ  for  dispensingj justice;  he  holds  the  ba- 
lance between  the  king  and  the  subject :  the  characters 
of  those  wlio  have  Idled  this  office  have  been  every  way 
fitted  to  raise  it  in  the  estimation  of  all  the  world.  An 
vmpire  has  no  particular  moral  duty  to  discharge,  nor 
important  office ;  but  he  is  of  use  in  deciding  the  con- 
tested merits  of  individuals;  among  the  Romans  and 
Greeks,  the  umpire  at  their  frames  was  held  in  liigh 
estimation ;  but  the  term  may  be  used  in  poetry  in  a 
liigher  sense ; 

To  pray'r,  repentance,  and  obedience  due. 
Mine  ear  shall  not  be  slow,  tnine  eye  not  shut, 
And  I  will  place  within  them  as  a  guide, 
My  umpire  conscience. — Milton. 

The  office  of  an  arbiter,  allliough  not  so  elevated  as 
Uiat  of  a  judge  in  its  literal  sense,  hks  often  the  im- 
portant duty  oC  a  Christian  peace-maker ;  and  as  the 
determinations  of  an  arbiter  are  controlled  by  no  ex- 
ternal circumstances,  the  term  is  applied  to  monarchs, 
and  even  to  the  Creator  as  tlie  sovereign  Jirbiter  of  the 
world ; 

You  once  have  known  me 

'Twixt  warring  monarchs  and  contending  states, 

The  glorious  arbiter. — Lewis. 


JUSTICE,  EQUITY. 
*  Justice,  from  jus  right,  is  founded  on  the  laws  of 
society :  equity,  from  wquita.i  fairness,  tightness,  and 
equality,  is  founded  on  tlie  laws  of  nature. 

Justice  is  a  written  or  prescribed  law,  to  which  one 
is  bound  to  conform  and  make  it  the  rule  of  one's  de- 
cisions: equity  is  a  law  in  our  hearts;  it  conforms  to 
no  rule  but  to  circumstances,  and  decides  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  right  and  vi'rong.  The  proper  object  of 
justice  is  to  secure  property  ;  the  proper  object  of  equity 
is  to  secure  the  rights  of  humanity.  Justice  is  ex- 
clusive, it  assigns  to  every  one  his  own :  it  preserves  the 
subsisting  inequality  between  men :  equity  is  communi- 
cative ;  it  seeks  to  equalize  the  condition  of  men  by  a 
fair  distribution. 

Justice  forbids  us  doing  wrong  to  any  one  ;  and  re- 
quires us  to  repair  the  wrongs  we  have  done  to  otJiers: 
equity  forbids  us  doing  to  others  what  we  would  not 
have  them  do  to  us  ;  it  requires  us  to  do  to  others  what 
in  similar  circumstances  we  would  expect  from  them. 
The  obhgations  to  jH.'j/ue  are  imperative:  the  obser- 
vance of  its  laws  is  enforced  by  the  civil  power,  and 
the  breach  of  them  is  exposed  to  punishment:  the  oeli- 
gations  to  equity  are  altogether  moral;  we  are  impelled 
to  it  by  the  dictates  of  conscience;  we  cannot  violate 
it  without  exposing  ourselves  to  the  Divine  displeasure. 
Justice  is  inflexible,  it  follows  one  invariable  rule, 
which  can  seldom  be  deviated  from  consistently  with 
the  general  good  ;  equity,  on  the  other  hand,  varies  with 
tlie  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  is  guided  by  discre- 
tion;, justice  may,  therefore,  sometimi-s  run  counter  to 
equity,  when  the  interests  of  the  individual  must  be 
sacrificed  to  those  of  the  community  ;  and  equity  some- 
times tempers  the  rigour  »{ justice,  by  admitting  of  rea- 
sonable deviations  from  the  literal  interpretations  of  its 
laws;  '  We  see  in  contracts,  and  other  dealings,  which 
daily  pass  between  man  and  man,  that,  to  the  utter  un- 
doing of  some,  many  things  by  strictness  of  law  may 
be  done,  which  equity  and  honest  meaning  forbiddctli. 
Kot  that  the  law  is  unjust,  but  imperfect,  nor  equity 
aaainst  but  above  law ;  binding  men's  consciences  in 
things  which  law  cannot  reach  unto.' — Hooker.    The 

*  VideRoubaud;  '  Justice,  equiti.' 


tranquillity  of  society,  and  the  security  of  the  indivi- 
dual, are  ensured  by  justice;  tiie  harmony  and  good- 
will of  one  man  towards  anothej'  are  cherished  by 
equity :  when  justice  requires  any  sacrifices  which  are 
not  aUsolutely  necessary  for  llie  preservation  of  this 
tranquillity  and  security,  it  is  a  useless  breach  hfejui't?/. 
on  the  other  hand,  when  a  regard  inequity  leads  to  the 
direct  violation  of  any  law,  it  ceases  to  be  either  equity' 
or  justice.  The  rights  of  property  are  alike  to  be  pre- 
served by  bolh  justice  and  equity:  but  the  former  re 
spects  only  those  general  and  fundamental  principle.^ 
which  are  universally  admitted  in  the  social  compact, 
and  comprehended  under  the  laws;  the  latter  respecL" 
those  particular  principles  which  belong  to  the  case  of 
individuals:  justice  is,  theiefore,  properly  a  virtue  be- 
longing only  to  a  large  and  organized  society :  equity 
must  exist  wlierever  two  individuals  come  in  connexion 
with  each  other.  When  a  father  disinherits  his  son, 
he  does  not  violate  justice,  although  he  does  not  act 
consistently  with  equity  ;  the  disposal  of  his  property 
is  a  right  which  is  guaranteed  to  him  by  the  established 
laws  of  civil  society  ;  but  the  claims  which  a  child  has 
by  nature  over  the  property  of  his  parent  become  the 
claims  of  equity,  which  the  latter  is  not  at  liberty  to  .<et 
at  nought  witiiout  the  most  substantial  reasons.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  Cyrus  adjudged  the  coat  to  each 
boy  as  it  fitted  him,  without  regard  to  the  will  of  the 
younger  from  whom  the  large  coat  had  been  taken,  it 
is  evident  that  he  committed  an  act  of  injustice,  w  ithoul 
performing  an  act  of  equity ;  since  all  violence  is  posi- 
tively unjust,  and  what  is  positively  unjust,  can  never 
be  equitable :  whence  it  is  clear  that  justice,  which 
respects  the  absolute  and  unalienable  rights  of  man- 
kind, can  at  no  time  be  superseded  by  what  is  supposed 
to  be  equity ;  although  equity  may  be  conveniently 
made  to  interpose  where  the  laws  of  justice  are  either 
too  severe  or  altogether  silent.  On  this  ground,  sup- 
posing I  have  received  an  injury,  justice  demands  re- 
paration ;  it  listens  to  no  palliation,  excuse,  or  excep- 
tion :  but  supposing  the  reparation  which  I  have  a 
right  to  demand  involves  the  ruin  of  him  who  is  more 
unfortunate  than  guilty,  can  I  in  equity  insist  on  the 
demand  1  Justice  is  that  which  publick  law  requires  ; 
equity  is  that  which  private  law  or  the  law  of  every 
man's  conscience  requires ;  'They  who  supplicate  for 
mercy  from  others,  can  never  hope  for  justice  tlirough 
themselves.' — Burke. 

Ev'ry  rule  of  equity  demands 
That  vice  and  virtue  from  the  Almighty's  hands 
Should  due  rewards  and  punishments  receive. 

Jenyns 


INJUSTICE,  INJURY,  WRONG- 

Injustice,  signifying  the  abstract  quality  of  unjust, 
injury,  from  injuria,  or  in  privative,  and  jus  right,  sig- 
nifying any  act  that  is  contrary  to  right;  and  wrong. 
signifying  the  thingthat  is  wrong, are  all  opposed  to  the 
right;  but  the  (Hjustice  lies  in  the  principle,  the  injury 
in  the  action  that  injures.  There  may,  therefore,  be 
injustice  where  there  is  no  specifick  injury ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  may  be  injury  where  there  is  no  in- 
justice. When  wc  think  worse  of  a  person  than  we 
ought  to  think,  we  do  him  an  act  ofinjustice;  but  we 
do  not,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  wordj  do  him  an  in- 
jury:  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  say  any  thing  to  the 
discredit  of  another,  it  will  be  an  injury  to  I>is  reputa- 
tion if  it  be  believed ;  but  it  may  not  be  an  injustice,  if 
it  be  strictly  conformable  to  truth,  and  that  which  one 
is  comjielled  to  say. 

The  violation  of  justice,  or  a  breach  of  the  rule  of 
right,  constitutes  the  injustice;  but  the  quantum  of  HI 
which  falls  on  the  person  constitutes  the  injury.  Some- 
times a  person  is  dispossessed  of  his  property  by  fraud 
or  violence,  this  is  an  act  of  injustice' ;  but  it  is  not  an 
injury,  if,  in  consequence  of  this  act,  he  obtains  friends 
who  make  it  good  to  him  beyond  what  he  has  lost :  on 
the  other  hand,  a  person  sutTers  very  much  through  the 
inadvertence  of  another,  which  to  him  is  a  serious  in- 
jury, although  the  otTender  has  not  been  guilty  of  in- 
justice;  '  A  lie  is  properly  a  species  of  injustice,  and  a 
violation  of  the  liL'ht  of  that  person  to  whom  the  falsf 
speech  is  directed.' — South. 

I         Law  suits  I'd  shun  with  as  much  studious  care, 
i         As  I  would  deiis  where  hungry  lions  aie ; 
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And  rather  put  up  injuries  tlian  be 

A  plague  to  liiiii  WhoM  be  a  plague  to  me. 

PoMFRET. 

A  wrovg  partakes  both  of  injustice  and  injury ;  it 
is  intact  an  injury  done  by  one  person  to  aiiollier,  in 
express  violation  of  justice.  Tlie  man  who  sednces  a 
woman  from  the  path  of  virtue  does  her  thegreatestof 
all  wrongs.  One  repents  of  injustice,  repairs  injuries 
and  redresses  wrongs ; 

The  humble  man  when  he  receives  a  wrong; 

Refers  revenge  to  whom  it  doth  belong. — VVallkr. 

PRINCIPLE,  MOTIVE. 

The  princi/ile  {v.  Doctrine)  may  sometimes  be  the 
motive;  but  often  there  is  a  principle  where  there  is  no 
motive,  and  there  is  a  motive  where  there  is  no  prin- 
ciple. The  principle  lies  in  conscious  and  unconscious 
agents;  the  motive  oi\\y  in  conscious  agents:  all  nature 
is  guided  by  certain  principles  ;  its  movements  go  for- 
ward by  certain  principles  :  man  is  put  into  action  by 
certain  motives;  the  principle  is  the  prime  moving 
cause  of  every  thing  that  is  set  in  motion  ;  the  motive 
is  the  prime  moving  cause  that  sets  the  human  machine 
into  action.  The  principle  in  its  restricted  sense  comes 
sfill  nearer  to  the  motive,  when  it  refers  to  the  opinions 
which  we  form  :  the  principle  in  this  case  is  that  idea 
which  we  form  of  things,  so  as  to  regulate  our  conduct : 
'  Tiie  best  legislators  have  been  satisfied  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  some  sure,  solid,  and  r\^\\\\^.  principle  in 
government.' — Burke.  The  motine  is  that  idea  whicli 
simply  impels  to  action  ;  '  The  danger  of  betraying  our 
weakness  to  our  servants,  and  the  iuipos.sibility  of  con- 
cealing it  from  them,  may  be  justly  considered  as  one 
motive  to  a  regular  life.' — Johnson.  The  former  is 
therefore  something  permanent,  and  grounded  upon  the 
exercise  of  our  reasoning  powers;  the  latter  is  mo- 
meruary,  and  arises  simply  from  our  capacity  of  think- 
ing :  bad  principles  lead  a  man  nito  a  bad  course  of  life ; 
bad  motives  lead  him  to  the  commission  of  actions  bad 
or  good. 

DIRECTION',  ORDER. 
Direction  {v.  To  direct)  contains  most  of  instruction 
in  it:  order  [v.  To  command)  most  of  authority.     Di- 
rections should  be  followed;  orders  obeyed      It  is  ne- 
cessary to  direct  those  who  are  unable  to  act  for  them- 
selves ;  it  is  necessary  to  order  those  whose  business  it 
is  to  execute  the  orders.    To  servants  and  children  the 
directions  must  be  clear,  simple,  and  precise  ; 
Then  meet  me  forthwith  at  the  notary's. 
Give  him  direction  for  this  merry  bond. 

Shakspeare. 
To  tradespeople  the  orders  may  be  particular  or  gene- 
ral;  'To  execute  laws   is  a   royal  oflice:   to  execute 
orders  is  not  to  be  a  king.' — Blirke. 

Directions  extend  to  the  moral  conduct  of  others,  as 
well  as  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life;  'A  general 
direction  for  scholasiick  disputers  is  never  to  dispute 
upon  mere  trifles.' — Watts.  Orders  are  confined  to 
the  personal  convenience  of  the  individual ; 

Give  order  to  my  servants,  that  they  take 
No  note  of  our  being  absent. — Shakspeare. 
A  parent  directs  a  child  as  to  his  behaviour  in  com- 
pany, or  as  to  his  conduct  when  he  enters  life;  a 
teacher  directs  his  pupil  in  the  choice  of  books,  or  in 
the  distribution  of  his  studies:  the  master  gives  orders 
to  his  attendants  to  be  in  waiting  for  him  at  a  certain 
hour;  or  he  gives  orders  to  his  tradesmen  to  provide 
what  is  necessary. 

DIRECTION,  ADDRESS,  SUPERSCRIPTION. 

Direction  marks  that  which  directs;  address  is  that 
which  addresses:  superscription,  from  super  and 
scribo,  signifies  that  which  is  written  over  something 
else. 

Although  these  terms  maybe  used  promiscuously  for 
each  other,  yet  they  have  a  peculiarity  of  signification 
by  which  their  proper  use  is  defined  :  the  direction  may 
serve  to  direct  to  places  as  well  as  to  persons:  the 
address  is  never  used  but  in  direct  application  to  the 
person :  the  superscription  has  more  respect  to  the  thins 
Jian  the  person.    The  direction  may  he  written  or 


verbal ;  tfie  address  in  this  sense  is  always  written  ;  the 
superscription  must  not  only  be  written,  but  either  on 
or  over  some  other  thing:  a  direction  is  given  to  such 
as  go  in  search  of  persons  and  places,  it  ought  to  be 
clear  and  particular;  'There  could  not  be  a  greater 
chance  than  that  which  brought  to  light  the  powder 
treason,  when  Providence,  as  it  were,  snatched  a  king 
and  a  kingdom  out  of  the  very  jaws  of  death  only  by 
the  mistake  of  a  word  in  the  direction  of  a  letter.' — 
South.  An  address  is  put  either  on  a  caid,  and  a 
letter,  or  in  a  book  ;  it  ought  to  be  suitable  to  the  station 
and  situation  of  the  person  addressed ;  '  We  think  you 
may  be  able  to  point  out  to  lum  the  evil  of  succeeding; 
if  it  be  solicitation,  you  will  tell  him  where  to  aadress 
it.' — Lord  Chesterfield.  A  superscription  is  placed 
at  the  head  of  other  writings,  or  over  tombs  and  pillars, 
it  ought  to  be  appropriate ;  '  Deceit  and  hypocrisy  carry 
in  them  more  of  the  express  image  and  .superscription 
of  the  devil  than  any  bodily  sins  whatsoever.' — South 

INSIGHT,  INSPECTION. 

The  insight  is  what  we  receive;  the  inspection  is 
what  we  give :  one  gets  a  view  into  a  thing  by  the 
insight;  one  takes  a  view  over  a  thing  by  an  inspection. 
The  insiglit  serves  to  increa.se  our  own  knowledge ;  the 
inspection  enables  us  to  instruct  others.  An  inquisitive 
traveller  tries  to  get  an  insigiit  into  the  manners,  cus- 
toms, laws,  and  government  of  the  countries  whicli  he 
visits  ;  'Angels  both  good  and  bad  have  a  full  insight 
into  the  activity  and  force  of  natural  causes.' — South. 
By  inspection  a  master  discoveis  the  errours  which 
are  conjmitted  by  his  scholKrs,  and  sets  them  right; 
'  Something  no  doubt  is  designed;  but  what  that  is,  I 
will  not  presume  to  determine  from  an  inspection  of 
men's  hearts.' — South. 


INSPECTION,  SUPERINTENDENCY,  OVER- 
SIGHT. 

The  ofiice  of  looking  into  the  conduct  of  others  is 
expressed  by  all  these  terms;  but  the  former  c<jmpre 
bends  little  more  than  the  preservation  of  good  order; 
the  two  latter  include  the  arrangement  of  the  whole. 

The  monitor  of  a  school  has  the  inspection  of  the 
conduct  of  his  schoolfellows,  but  the  master  has  the 
suprrintendence  of  the  school.  The  officers  of  an  army 
inspect  the  men,  to  see  that  they  observe  all  the  rules 
that  have  been  laid  down  to  them  ;  '  This  author  pro- 
poses that  there  should  he  examiners  appointfd  lo 
inspect  the  genius  of  every  parlicular  boy.' — Biidgf.ll. 
A  general  or  superionr  officer  has  the  superintendence 
of  any  military  operation  ;  '  When  female  minds  are  im- 
bittered  by  age  or  solitude,  their  malignity  is  generally 
exerted  by  a  spiteful  superintevdenceiif  trifles  ' — Joh.n- 
soN.  Fidelity  is  peculiarly  warned  in  an  inspector, 
judgement  and  experience  in  a  su/(mn<™i/fizt.  Inspec- 
tion is  said  of  things  as  well  as  persons  ;  oversight  only 
of  persons:  one  has  tlie  inspection  of  books  in  order  to 
ascertain  their  accuracy  :  one  has  the  oversight  of  per- 
sons to  prevent  irregularity :  there  are  inspectors  of  the 
customs,  and  overseers  of  the  poor. 


TO  INSTITUTE,  ESTABLISH,  FOUND,  ERECT. 

Instiiute,  in  Latin  institutus,  participle  of  instituo, 
from  in  and  staluo  to  place  or  appoint,  signifies  to 
dispose  or  fix  a  specifick  end;  cstnhlish  {v^  To  fix]; 
found  {v   To  found)  ;  erect  Iv.  To  build). 

To  institute  is  to  form  according  to  a  certain  plan  , 
to  establish  is  to  fix  in  a  certain  position  what  has  been 
formed  ;  to  found  is  to  lay  the  foundation  ;  to  erect  is 
to  make  erect.  Laws,  communities,  and  particular 
orders,  are  instituted .  school?,  colleges,  and  various 
societies,  are  established  ;  in  the  former  case  son}ething 
new  is  supposed  to  be  framed  ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is 
supposed  only  to  have  acertain  situation  assigned  to  it. 
The  order  of  the  Jesuits  was  instituted  by  Ignatius  de 
Loyola:  schon]s  were  established  by  Alfred  the  Great 
in  various  parts  of  his  dominions.  The  act  of  i7»s</- 
<uf?n^  comprehends  design  and  method:  thnl  of  e-itab- 
/(>A/w^inclinlesthe  idea  of  authority.  The  inquisition 
was  instituted  in  the  time  of  Ferdinand;  the  Church 
of  England  ifestaUished  by  authority.  To  institute  is 
always  the  innnediate  act  of  some  agent;  to  establish 
is  sometimes  the  elfect  of  circumstances.    Men  of  pub- 
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lick  spirit  institute  that  which  is  for  tlie  publiclt  good ; 
a  coiiiiJiuiiicalioii  or  trade  between  ceriaiii  places 
becomes  established  in  course  ot'.linie.  An  institulton 
is  properly  ota  piiblick  nature,  but  eslaldishincnis  are 
as  olten  private :  there  are  tliaritable  and  literary  in- 
stitutions, but  doniestick  estubliskmeiiis  ;  '  The  leap 
years  were  tixed  to  their  due  times  according  to  Julius 
Ca.-sar's  institution.' — Prideaux.  '  Tlie  French  have 
outdone  us  in  these  particulars  by  the  establishment  of 
a  sociely  for  the  invenliou  of  proper  inscriptions  (for 
their  medals).' — Addison.  To /ou7id  is  a  species  of 
instituting  which  borrows  its  tiguralive  niea«iiing  from 
the  nature  of  buildings,  and  is  applicable  to  ihat  which 
is  formed  after  tlie  manner  of  a  building:  a  publlck 
ccliool  is  founded  when  its  pecuniary  resources  are 
formed  into  a  fund  m  foundation ;  'Alter  the  flood 
which  depopulated  Attica,  it  is  generally  supposed  no 
king  reigned  over  it  till  the  tinieof  Cecrops,  the/oujidcr 
ol  Athens.' — Cumberland.  To  erect  is  a  species  of 
fuundinir,  for  it  expresses  in  fact  a  leading  particular  in 
lUf.  a.c\  o(  founding  ;  '  Princes  as  well  as  private  per- 
sons liave  erected  colleges,  and  assigned  liberal  endow- 
ments to  students  and  professors.' — Berkklky.  No 
thing  can  befoimded  without  being  erected;  although 
.'■■om.e  tilings  may  be  erected  williout  being  expressly 
founded  in  the  natural  sense  ;  a  house  is  both  founded 
aud  erected :  a  monument  is  erected  but  iiol  founded: 
so  in  the  ligurative  sense,  a  college  is  founded  and  con- 
sequently erected:  but  a  tribunal  is  erected,  but  not 
founded. 


TO  CONSTITUTE,  APPOINT,  DEPUTE. 

To  constitute,  in  Latin  constitutus,  participle  of  con- 
stituo,  that  is  con  and  statuo  to  place  together,  signifies 
here  to  put  or  place  for  a  specifiok  purpose,  in  which 
sense  it  is  allied  to  appoint  as  explained  under  the  head 
of  allot,  and  also  depute,  which  from  the  French 
den  liter,  ViMin  depute,  compounded  of  de  mid  puto  to 
esteem  or  assign,  signilies  to  assign  a  certain  oliice  to  a 
person. 

The  act  of  chonsing  some  person  or  persons  for  an 
office,  is  comprehended  under  all  these  terms:  to  co«- 
stitute  is  a  luore  solemn  act  than  appoint,  and  this 
than  depute.  To  constitute  is  the  act  of  a  body;  to 
appoint  and  depute,  either  of  a  body  or  an  individual : 
a  comuiiinity  constitutes  any  one  their  leader;  a 
monarch  appoints  his  ministers,  an  assembly  deputes 
Eome  of  its  members. 

To  constitute  implies  the  act  of  making  as  well  as 
choosing;  the  office  as  well  as  the  person  is  new:  in 
appointing,  the  person  but  not  the  office  is  new.  A 
person  may  be  constituted  arbiter  or  judue  as  circuin- 
slances  may  require  ;  a  successor  is  appointed  but  not 
conj<tituted. 

Whoever  is  constituted  is  invested  with  supreme 
aiiihority  derived  from  the  liigliest  .sources  of  human 
power ;  '  Where  there  is  no  constituted  judge,  as  be- 
tween independent  states  there  is  not,  the  vicinage 
itself  is  the  natural  judge.' — Burke.  Whoever  is  a^- 
pointed  derives  his  authority  from  tlie  authority  of 
others,  and  has  conseciuenily  but  limited  power:  no 
individual  can  appoint  another  with  authority  equal  to 
liisown;  'The  accusati(nis  against  Columbus  gained 
such  credit  in  a  jealous  court,  that  a  commissioner  was 
appointed  to  repair  to  Hispaninla,  and  to  inspect  into 
his  conduct.' — Robertson.  Whoever  is  deputed  ha:i 
private  and  not  publick  authority;  his  office  is  partial, 
ofien  confmed  to  the  particular  transaction  of  an  indi- 
vidual, or  a  body  of  individuals  ;  '  If  the  Commons  dis- 
agree to  tlie  amendments,  a  conference  usually  follows 
between  members  deputed  from  each  house.' — Bi.ack- 
STONE.  Accorcfing  to  the  Romish  religion,  the  Pope  is 
constituted  supreme  head  of  the  Christian  church 
throughout  the  whole  w  orld  ;  governnurs  are  appointed 
to  distant  provinces,  pciscnis  are  deputrd  to  present 
petitions  or  make  reprcsintaliniis  lo  uovernnient. 

It  ha-:  been  the  fashion  of  the  present  day  to  speak 
contemptuously  of  "ill  eum^tiliilrd  aulhorities:  the  ap- 
potntments  lUade  by  government  are  a  fruitful  source 
of  discontent  for  those  who  follow  the  trade  of  oppo 
eltion:  a  busy  multitude,  when  agitated  by  political 
discussions,  are  over  ready  to  form  societies  and  send 
deputations,  in  order  to  communicate  their  wishes  to 
th  >ir  rulers. 


AMBASSADOR,  ENVOY,  PLENIPOTENTIARY 
DEPUTY. 

Jimbassador  is  supposed  to  come  from  llie  low  Latin 
ambasciator  a  waiter,  although  this  does  not  accord 
with  the  high  station  which  ambassadors  have  always 
held  ;  envoy,  from  the  French  envoycr  to  send,  signiries 
one  sent;  plenipotentiary,  ixmu  the  Latin  plenus  and 
potens,  signifies  one  invested  with  full  powers ;  deputy, 
signifies  one  deputed. 

jimbassudors,  envoys,  and  plenipotentiaries,  speak 
and  act  in  the  name  of  their  sovereigns,  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  first  are  invested  with  the  highest  au- 
thority, acting  in  all  cases  as  their  representatives ;  the 
second  appear  only  as  simple  authorized  ministers' 
acting  for  another,  but  not  always  representing  him; 
the  tliird  are  a  species  of  envoy  used  by  courts  only  on 
the  occasion  of  concluding  peace  or  making  treaties: 
deputies  are  not  deputed  by  sovereigns,  although  they 
may  be  deputed  to  sovereigns  ;  they  have  no  power  to 
act  or  speak,  but  in  the  name  of  some  subordinate  com- 
munity, or  particular  body.  The  functions  of  the  first 
three  belong  to  the  minister,  those  of  tlie  latter  to  the 
agent. 

An  ambassador  is  a  resident  in  a  country  during  a 
state  of  peace;  he  must  maintain  the  dignity  of  his 
court  by  a  suitable  degree  of  splendour;  'Prior  con- 
tinued to  act  without  a  title  till  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury 
returned  next  year  to  England,  and  then  he  assumed 
the  style  and  dignity  of  an  ambassador.' — Johnson. 
An  envoy  may  be  a  resident,  but  he  is  more  commonly 
employed  on  particular  occasions  ;  address  in  nego- 
tiating forms  an  essential  in  his  character ;  '  We  hear 
from  Rome,  by  letters  dated  the  20lh  of  April,  that  the 
count  de  Mellos,  t7ivoy  from  the  king  of  Portugal,  had 
made  his  publick  entry  into  that  city  witli  much  state 
and  magnificence.' — Steele.  A  plenipotentiary  is  not 
so  much  connected  with  the  court  immediately,  as  with 
persons  in  the  same  capacity  with  liimself;  he  requires 
to  have  integrity,  coolness,  penetration,  loyalty,  and 
patriotism  ;  'The  conferences  began  at  Utrecht  on  the 
1st  of  January,  17!1-1'2,  and  the  kns\is\\  plenipotentia- 
ries arrived  on  the  fifteenth.' — Johnson.  A  deputy  has 
little  or  no  responsibility ;  and  still  less  intercourses  ith 
those  to  whom  he  is  deputed;  he  needs  no  more  talent 
than  is  sufficient  to  maintain  the  respectability  of  his 
own  character,  and  that  of  the  body  lo  wliicli  he  be- 
longs; 'They  add  that  the  deputies  of  the  Swiss  cantons 
wei  e  returned  fnim  Soleure,  where  they  were  assembled 
at  the  instance  of  the  French  ambassador.' — Steele. 


DELEGATE,  DEPUTY. 

Delegate,  in  Latin  delegatus,  from  delego,  signifies 
one  commissioned;  deputy,  in  Ijaiin  deputatus,  trom 
deputo,  siunifies  one  to  whom  a  business  is  a.ssigned. 

A  (if/f^i-rttp  has  a  more  active  office  than  a  (/e/;«ty;  he 
is  appointed  to  execute  some  positive  commission,  and 
officiates  in  the  place  of  another; 

Elect  by  Jove,  his  dehgnte  of  sway, 

With  joyous  pride  the  summons  I'd  ohey. — Pope. 
A  deputy  may  often  serve  only  to  supply  tlie  place  or  an- 
swer in  the  nameof  one  who  is  absent ;  'Every  member 
(of  parliament),  lhou!:lH-liosen  by  onepari-iculardistiict, 
when  elected  and  retiiriird  serves  for  the  whole  realm  ; 
and  therefore  he  is  not  bound,  like  a  (/e/zety  in  the  United 
Provinces,  to  consult  witli  his  consiituenls  on  any  par- 
ticular point.' — Blackstone.  Delegates  are  mostly 
appointed  in  publick  transactions;  (Z(?;;tt«/c.s  are  chosen 
either  in  publick  or  private  tnatters :  delegates  are 
chosen  l)y  particular  bodies  for  purposes  of  negotia- 
tion either  in  regard  tocivil  or  political  atiaiis;  deputies 
are  chosen  either  by  individuals  or  small  commuiiilies 
to  officiate  on  certain  occasions  of  a  purely  civil  nature: 
the  Hans  towns  in  Germany  used  formerly  to  send 
delegates  to  the  Diet  at  Ratisbon; 

Let  chosen  delegates  this  hour  be  sent. 
Myself  will  name  them,  to  Pelides'  tent. — Pope. 
When  Cal.iis  was  going  to  surrender  to  Edward  III. 
Iting  of  Ensland,  deputies  were  sent  from  the  towns- 
men to  implore  his  mercy:  'The  assembling  of  persona 
d-putfd  from  people  at  great  distances  is  a  frouole  to 
them  that  are  sent  and  a  charce  to  them  that  .sen.i.' — 
Temple.  /)(7((r«<e  is  sometimes  also  used  figuralively 
in  the  same  setise ; 
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But  this 
And  all  the  much  transported  niii^ie  can  sing, 
Aie  lo  thy  beauty,  dignity,  and  use. 
Unequal  I'ar,  great  deUgaUd  source 
Ot'  light,  and  life,  and  grace,  and  joy  below. 

Thomson. 
Deputy  is  also  extended  in  its  application  to  other  ob- 
jects; '  He  exerciseth  dominion  over  them  as  the  vice- 
gerent and  deputy  of  Almighty  God.' — Halb. 

TO  NEGOTIATE,  TREAT  FOR  OR  ABOUT, 
TRANSACT. 

The  idea  of  conducting  business  with  others  is  in- 
cluded in  the  signification  of  all  these  terms;  but  they 
differ  in  the  mode  of  conducting  it,  and  the  nature  of 
the  business  to  be  conducted.  JVegotiate,  in  the  Latin 
negatiatus,  participle  of  ncgotior,  from  vcgotium,  is 
applied  in  the  original  mostly  to  merchandise  or  traffick, 
but  it  is  now  more  connnonly  employed  in  the  compli- 
cated concerns  of  governments  and  nations.  Treat, 
from  the  Latin  tracto,  frequentative  of  Iraho  to  draw, 
signifies  to  turn  over  and  over  or  set  forth  in  all  ways  : 
these  two  verbs,  therefore,  suppose  deliberation :  but 
transact,  from  transiictus,  participle  of  transagn,  to 
carry  forward  or  bring  to  an  end,  supposes  more  direct 
agency  than  consultation  or  deliberation;  this  latter  is 
therefore  adapted  to  the  more  ordinary  and  less  entan- 
gled concerns  of  commerce.  JVegutiations  are  corn- 
ducted  by  many  parties,  and  involve  questions  of  peace 
or  war,  doniinious,  territories,  rights  of  nations,  and 
the  like;  '  Ido  not  love  to  mingle  speech  with  any  about 
news  or  worldly  negotiations  in  God's  holy  house.' — 
HowEL.  Treaties  are  otlen  a  part  of  negotiations  : 
they  are  seldom  conducted  by  more  than  two  parlies, 
and  involve  only  partial  questions,  as  in  treaties  about 
peace,  about  commerce,  about  the  boundaries  of  any 
particular  state,  or  between  families  about  domestick 
concerns  ;  '  You  have  a  great  work  in  hand,  for  you 
write  to  me  that  you  are  upon  a  treaty  of  marriage.' — 
HowEL.  A  congres,s  carries  on  negotiations  for  the 
establishment  of  good  order  among  the  ruling  powers 
of  Europe  ;  individual  states  treat  with  each  other,  to 
settle  their  particular  differences.  To  negotiate  mostly 
respects  political  concerns,  except  in  the  case  of  nego- 
tiating bills:  to  treat,  as  well  as  transact,  is  said  of 
domestick  and  private  concerns :  we  treat  with  a  person 
about  the  purchase  of  a  house  ;  we  transact  business 
with  a  person  eitlier  by  paying  or  receiving  (noney, 
or  in  any  matterof  mutual  interest ;  '  We  are  permitted 
to  know  nothing  of  what  is  transacting  in  the  regions 
above  us.' — Bl\ir. 

As  nouns,  negotiation  expresses  rather  the  act  of  de- 
liberating than  the  thing  deliberated :  treaty  includes 
the  ideas  of  the  terms  proposed,  and  the  arrangement 
of  those  terms  :  transaction  expressesthe  idea  of  some- 
thing actually  done  and  tinislied,  and  in  that  sense  may 
often  be  the  result  of  a  negotiation  wtnaly  ;  '  It  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  discourse  to  set  down  the  particular 
transactions  of  this  treaty.'' — Clarendon.  JSTegotia- 
tions  are  sometimes  very  long  pending  before  the  pre- 
liminary terms  are  even  proposed,  or  any  basis  is  de- 
fined ;  treaties  of  commerce  are  entered  into  by  all 
civilized  coun^tries,  in  order  to  obviate  misunderstand- 
ings, and  enable  them  to  preserve  an  amicable  inter- 
course ;  the  transactions  which  daily  pass  in  a  great 
metropolis,  like  that  of  London,  are  of  so  multifarious 
a  nature,  and  so  infinitely  numerous,  that  the  bare  con- 
templation of  them  fills  the  mind  with  astonishment. 
J^'got i ations  a.re  long  or  short;  treaties  are  advan- 
tageous or  the  contrary ;  transactions  are  honourable 
or  dishonourable. 


MISSION,  MESSAGE,  ERRAND. 

Message,  from  the  Latin  missns,  participle  of  mitto 
to  send,  signifies  the  thing  for  which  one  is  sent ;  inis- 
s/(i7i,  sisnifins  the  state  of  being  sent,  or  thing  for  which 
one  is  sent ;  errand,  from  erro  to  wander,  or  go  to  a 
distance,  signifies  the  thing  for  which  one  goes  to  a 
distance. 

Bel  ween  mission  and  message  the  diflference  consists 
as  nnicli  in  the  application  as  the  sense.  The  mission 
is  aUvavs  a  subject  of  ini|iortance,  and  the  situation  one 
of  trust  and  a  ithority,  whence  it  is  with  propriety  ap- 
plied to  our  Saviour ; 


Her  son  tracing  the  desert  wild. 

All  his  great  work  to  come  before  him  set, 

How  to  begin,  how  to  accomplish  best. 

His  end  of  being  on  earth,  and  vdssion  high. 

Ml  LION. 

The  subject  of  a  message  is  of  inferiour  importarrce, 
and  is  commonly  iirtrusted  to  inferiour  persons. 

The,  message  is  properly  any  com  niunicai  ion  which  is 
conveyed  ;  the  errand  sent  from  one  pcrscui  to  another 
is  thai  which  causes  one  to  go:  servants  are  the  bearer.s 
of  messages,  and  are  sent  on  various  errands.    The 
message  may  be  either  veibal  or  written;  ttta  errand 
is  limited  to  no  form,  and  to  no  circumstance  :  one 
delivers  the  message,  and  goes  the  errand.     Sometimea 
the  7iicssage  may  be  the  errand,  and  the  errand  may 
include  the  message  :  when  that  which  is  sent  consists 
of  a  notice  or  intimation  to  another,  it  is  a  message; 
and  if  that  causes  any  one  to  go  to  a  place,  it  is  an 
errand:  thus  it  is  that  the  greater  part  of  errands  con- 
sist of  sending  messages  from  one  [er.son  to  another. 
Both  the  terms  message  and  errand  are  employed  by  the 
poets  in  reference  to  higher  objects,  but  they  preserve 
the  same  distinction ; 
The  scenes  where  ancient  bards  th'  inspiring  breath 
Ecslatick  felt,  and,  from  this  world  letir'd, 
C(mvers'd  with  angels  and  immortal  forms, 
On  gracious  errands  bent. — Thomson. 
Sometimes,  from  her  eyes, 
I  did  receive  fair  speechless  messages. 

Shakspeare. 

MINISTER,  AGENT. 

Minister  comes  fronr  minus  less,  as  magister  comes 
from  ;«an-'s  more;  the  one  being  less,  and  the  other 
grealei,  than  others:  the  minister,  therefore,  is  literally 
one  that  acts  iir  a  subordinate  capacity;  and  the  agent, 
from  ago  to  act,  is  the  one  that  takes  the  acting  part 
they  both  perform  the  will  of  another,  but  the  minist,- 
performs  a  higher  part  than  the  agent:  the  mnHXcr 
sives  his  counsel,  and  e.xerts  his  intellectual  powf.rs  in 
the  service  of  another;  but  the  agent  executes  the 
orders  or  commission  given  him  :  a  minister  is  em- 
ployed by  government  in  political  affairs;  an  agent  is 
employed  by  individuals  in  commercial  and  pecuniary 
affairs,  or  by  government  in  subordinate  nialteis:  a 
minister  is  received  at  court,  and  serves  as  a  represent- 
ative for  hisgoveinnient ;  an  ao-(?ni  generally  acts  undei 
the  directions  of  the  minister  or  some  officer  of  govern- 
ment: ambassadors  or  plenipotentiaries,  or  the  fiist 
fifficers  of  the  state,  are  ministers  ;  but  those  who  resu 
lale  the  alfairs  respecting  prisoners,  the  police,  aud  the 
like,  are  termed  agents. 


FORERUNNER,  PRECURSOR,  MESSENGER, 
HARBINGER. 

Forerunner  and  precursor  signify  literally  the  same 
thins,  namely,  one  running  before ;  but  the  tertu  fore- 
runner is  properly  applied  only  to  one  who  runs  before 
to  any  spot  to  communicate  intelligence  ;  and  it  is  figu- 
ratively applied  to  things  which  in  their  nature,  or  from 
a  natural  connexion,  precede  others  ;  precursor  is  on  y 
employed  in  this  figurative  sense:  thus  imprudent spe 
dilations  are  said  to  be  the  forerunners  of  a  man's 
ruin  ;  '  Loss  of  sisrht  is  the  misery  of  life,  and  usually 
the /orerwnnfr  of  death.' — South.  The  ferment  whicii 
took  place  in  men's  minds  was  the  precursor  of  the 
French  revolution ;  '  Gospeller  was  a  name  of  contempt 
given  by  the  papists  to  the  Lollards,  the  puritans  of 
early  times,  and  the  precursors  of  protestantism.' — 
Johnson. 

Messenger  signifies  literally  one  bearing  messages : 
and  harbinger,  from  the  Teulonick  AerA(«|rfr,  signifies 
a  provider  of  a  h'-rhege  or  inn  for  princes. 

Both  terms  are  employed  for  persons  :  but  the  mes- 
senger s\.a\es  what  has  been  or  is;  the  harbinger  an- 
nounces what  is  to  be.  Our  Saviour  was  the  messenger 
of  glad  tidings  to  all  mankind  :  the  (uophets  were  the 
harbingers  of  the  Messiah.  A  messenger  may  be  em- 
ployed on  different  offices :  a  harbinger  is  a  messenger 
who  acts  in  a  specifick  office.  The  angels  are  repre- 
sented as  messengers  on  different  occasions  ; 
His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles, 
His  tears  pure  messengers  sent  from  his  heart 

Shakspeare. 
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John  the  Baptist  was  the  harbinger  of  our  Saviour, 
who  prepared  the  way  of  the  Loid; 

Sin,  and  her  shadow  death  ;  and  misery, 
Death's /tarAr«;!'cr.—MiLiON. 

TO  INIERCEDE,   INTF.RPOSE,  MEDIATE,  IN- 
TERFERE, INTERMEDDLE. 

Intcrctde  signifies  literally  going  between;  inter- 
pone.,  placing  one's  self  between ;  mediate,  coming  in 
Ihe  middle  ;  interfere,  setting  one's  self  between  ;  and 
tyUermeddle,  meddling  or  mixing  among. 

One  intercedes  between  parties  that  are  unequal  ; 
one  interposes  between  parties  that  are  equal :  one  in- 
tercedes in  favour  of  that  party  which  is  threatened 
with  punishment;  one  interpuses  between  parlies  that 
ihteaten  each  other  witli  evil :  we  intercede  with  the 
parent  in  favour  of  the  child  wiio  has  olfended,  in 
order  to  obtain  pardon  f(>rhlm;  one  ijitcrposcs  bilweeii 
iwo  friends  wlio  are  disputing,  to  prevent  them  from 
going  to  e.ttremities.  One  intercedes  by  means  of 
persuasion  ;  it  is  ati  act  of  courtesy  or  kindness  in  tlie 
iiitcrcedid  parly  to  comply:  one  interposes  by  an  ex- 
ercise of  authority ;  it  is  a  matter  of  propriety  or 
necessity  in  the  parties  to  conform.  The  favourite  of 
a  inonat-cli  intercedes  in  behalf  of  some  criminal,  that 
his  punishment  may  be  mitigated;  'Virgil  recovered 
his  estate  by  Maecenas's  ititcrcession.' — Drydkn.  Tlie 
magistrates  rnter/in^e  with  their  antl'.orily,  to  prevent 
the  broils  of  tlie  disorderly  from  coming  to  serious  acts 
of  violence ; 

Those  few  you  see  escap'd  the  storm,  and  fear. 
Unless  you  interpose,  a  shipwreck  here. — Dryden. 
To  mediate  and  intercede  are  both  conciliatory  acts; 
the  intercessor  and  mediator  are  equals  or  even  infe- 
riDiirs;  to  interpose  is  an  act  of  authority,  and  belongs 
most  commonly  to  a  superiour  :  one  intercedes  or  inter- 
poses  for  the  removal  of  evil ;  one  mediates  for  the 
attainment  of  good:  Clirist  is  our  Intercessor,  to  avert 
from  us  the  consequences  of  our  guilt ;  he  is  our 
Mediator,  to  obtain  for  us  the  blessings  of  grace  and 
salvation.  An  intercessor  only  pleads :  a  mediator 
guarantees;  lie  takes  upon  himself  a  responsibility. 
Christ  is  our  Intercessor,  by  virtue  of  his  relationship 
with  the  Father :  he  is  our  Mediator,  by  virtue  of  his 
atonement ;  by  which  act  he  takes  upon  himself  the 
sins  of  all  who  are  truly  penitent. 

To  intercede,  and  interpose  are  employed  on  the 
highest  and  lowest  occasions  ;  to  mediate  is  never  em- 
ployed but  in  matters  of  the  greatest  moment.  As 
earthly  offenders  we  require  the  intercession  of  a  fellow 
mortal ;  as  offenders  against  the  God  of  Heaven,'  we 
require  the  intercession  of  a  Divine  Being:  wilhoiit 
the  timely  interposition  of  a  superiour,  trifling  disputes 
may  grow  into  bloody  quarrels;  without  the  inter- 
posiliiin  of  Divine  Providence,  we  cannot  conceive  of 
any  thing  important  as  takiUL'  place  ;  to  settle  the  affairs 
of  nations,  mediators  may  afford  a  salutary  assistance; 
■It  is  generally  better  (in  negotiatina)  to  deal  by  speech 
than  by  letter,  and  by  the  mediation  of  a  third  than 
by  a  man's  self.' — Bacon.  To  bring  about  the  re- 
demption of  a  lost  world,  the  Son  of  God  condescended 
to  be  Mediator. 

All  these  acts  are  performed  for  the  good  of  others : 
hut  interfere  and  intermeddle  are  of  a  different  de- 
scription :  one  may  interfere  tor  the  good  of  others,  or 
to  gratify  one's  self;  one  never  intermeddles  but  for 
selfish  purposes:  the  first  three  terms  are,  therefore, 
always  used  in  a  good  sense;  the  fourth  in  a  good  or 
bad  sense,  according  to  circumstances;  the  last  always 
in  a  bad  sense. 

To  interfere  has  nothing  conciliating  in  it  like 
intercede,  nothing  authoritative  in  it  like  interpose, 
nothing. responsible  in  it  like  mediate  ;  it  may  be  usel'ul, 
or  it  may  be  injurious  ;  it  may  tj  authorized  or  unau- 
thorized ;  it  may  be  necessary,  or  altogether  imper- 
tinent: when  we  interfere  so  as  to  make  peace  be- 
tween men,  it  is  useful ;  but  when  we  interfere  unrea- 
Ronably,  it  often  occasions  differences  rather  than 
removes  them ;  '  Religion  interferes  not  with  any 
rational  pleasure.'— Soi'th 

Intercede,  and  the  other  terms,  are  used  in  cases 
where  two  or  more  parties  are  concerned;  butiTi^cr/cr*- 
and  intermeddle  are  said  of  what^concerns  only  one 
individual;  one.  interferes  ani^  intermeddles  rather  in 
the  concern,  than  between  the  persons ;  and,  on  ttiat 


account,  it  becomes  a  question  of  some  importance  to 
decide  when  we  ought  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
another  :  with  regard  to  intermeddle,  it  always  is  the 
unauthorized  act  of  one  who  is  busy  in  things  that 
ought  not  to  concern  him  ;  '  The  sight  inte.muddles  not 
with  that  which  affects  the  smell.' — South. 


INTERMEDIATE,  INTERVENING. 

Intermediate  signifies  being  in  the  midst,  l)etween 
two  objects;  intervening  signifies  coming  between, 
the  former  is  applicable  to  space  and  time ;  the  latter 
either  to  time  or  circumstances. 

The  intermediate  time  between  the  commencement 
and  the  termination  of  a  truce  is  occupied  with  pre- 
parations for  the  renewal  of  hostilities ;  '  A  right 
opinion  is  that  which  connects  truth  by  the  shortest 
train  of  intermediate  propositions.' — Johnson.  Inter- 
rciNH^  circumstances  sonielinies  change  the  views  of 
the  belligerent  parties,  and  dispose  llieir  minds  to 
peace;  'Hardly  would  any  transii'iii  gleams  dC  inter- 
vening joy  be  able  to  force  its  way  through  the  clouds, 
if  the  successive  scenes  of  distress  through  which  we 
are  to  pass  were  laid  before  our  view.' — Blair 

INTERVENTION,  INTERPOSITION. 

The  interrention,  from  inter  between,  and  vcnw  to 
come,  is  said  of  inanimate  objects ;  the  interposition, 
from  inter  between,  and  pono  to  place,  is  said  only 
of  rational  agents.  "The  light  oftheinoon  isobstrncled 
by  the  intervention  of  the  clouds;  the  life  of  an  indi- 
vidual is  preserved  by  the  interposition  of  a  superiour: 
human  life  is  so  full  of  contingencies,  that  when  we 
liave  fi)nned  our  projects  we  can  never  say  what  may 
intervene  to  prevent  their  e.xecution  ;  '  Reflect  also  on 
the  calamitous  intervention  of  picture  cleaners  (to 
originals).' — Barry.  When  a  man  is  engaged  in  an 
unequal  combat,  he  has  no  chance  of  escaping  but 
by  the  timely  interposition  of  one  who  is  able  to  rescue 
him ; 

Deatli  ready  stands  to  interpose  his  dart.' — Milton. 

TO  BIND,  OBLIGE,  ENGAGE 

Bind,  through  the  medium  of  the  northern  lan- 
guages, comes  from  the  Latin  vincio,  and  the  Greek 
<r<|()(}')'U) ;  to  oblige,  in  French  ohliger,  Latin  obliiro, 
compounded  of  06  and  ligo,  signifies  to  tie  up  ;  engage, 
in  French  engager,  compounded  of  en  or  in  and  gage 
a  pledge,  signifies  to  bind  by  means  of  a  pledge. 

Bend  is  more  forcible  and  coercive  than  obliges; 
ohlige  than  engage.  We  are  bound  by  an  oath, 
obliged  by  circumstances,  and  engaged  by  promises. 

Conscience  binds,  prudence  or  necessity  obliges, 
honour  and  principle  engage.  A  parent  is  bound  no 
le.ss  by  the  law  of  his  conscience,  than  by  those  of  the 
coinniiinity  to  which  he  belongs,  to  provide  for  his 
helpless  offspring.  Politeness  obliges  men  of  the  world 
to  preserve  a  friendly  exteriour  towards  those  for  whom 
they  have  no  regard.  When  we  are  engaged  in  the 
serviceof  our  king  and  country,  we  cannot  shrink  from 
our  duty  without  exposing  ourselves  to  the  infamy  oi 
all  the  world. 

We  biid  a  man  by  fear  of  what  may  befall  him  ;  we 
ohlige  hipi  by  some  immeilintely  urgent  motive;  we 
engage  him  by  alluring  offers,  and  the  prospect  of 
gain.  A  debtor  is  bound  to  pay  by  virtue  of  a  written 
iiistrumenl  in  law ; 

Who  can  be  bound  by  any  solemn  vow. 
To  do  a  njurd'rons  deed  f — Shakspeare. 

He  is  obliged  to  pay  in  consequence  of  the  iniporfu 
nate  demands  of  the  creditor;  'No  man  is  coniniande,' 
or  obliged  to  obey  beyond  his  power.' — South,  tie  ]a 
emroirid  10  pay  in  v,oiu'cqupiice  of  a  promise  given; 
'  Whih'  the  Israelifs  were  appealing  in  God's  h.iuse, 
Ged  himself  cn^-OyOTs  to  k"ep  and  deten.l  tneirs  ' — 
Sorrii.  A  Aflj/rf  is  the  strickst  deed  in  Kiw;  sii  obli 
rriiiiiin  binds  under  pain  af  a  peciin;aiy  los;  n:, 
entrna-etnent  is  mostly  verbal,  and  rests  entlrtlj  oii  ih» 
rectitude  of  tlie  parties. 

TO  BIND,  TIR. 
Rind,  in  Saxon  binden,  German,  &'c   binht,  -cmc* 
from  the  Laiiu  vincio,  Greek  cijitYyn,  tn^  •  "•  ^cm  'cia.* 
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with  the  word  wivd  :  tie,  in  Saxon  tian,  is  very  pro- 
Dably  connected  with  the  low  German  te/un,  liigh 
German  ziehen  to  draw,  tlie  Eiifilish  tug  or  tow,  and  tlie 
ijatin  duco  to  draw. 

The  species  of  fastening  denoted  by  these  two  words 
difler  both  in  niann'^r  and  degree-     Binding  is  per- 
formed  by  circumvolution  round   a  body;   tying,  by 
involution  witliin  ilselt".     iSome  bodies  are  bound  with- 
out being  tied  ;   others  are  tied  without  being  bound  : 
a  wounded  leg  is  bound  but  not  tied ; 
Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  victorious  wreaths, 
Our  stern  alarms  are  chang'd  to  merry  meetings. 
Shakspeare. 
A  string  is  tied  but  not  bound  ; 

A  fluttering  dove  upon  the  top  they  tic, 
The  living  mark  at  whicli  their  arrows  fly 

Dryden. 
A  riband  may  sometimes  be  bound  round  llie  head, 
ami  tied  under  the  chin.  Binding  therefore  serves  to 
keep  several  things  in  a  compact  form  together ;  tying 
may  serve  to  prevent  one  single  body  separating  from 
another :  a  criminal  is  bound  hand  and  foot ;  he  is 
tied  to  a  stake. 

Binding  and  tying  likewise  difler  in  degree  ;  bind- 
ing serves  to  produce  adhesion  in  all  the  parts  of  a 
body;  tying  only  to  produce  contact  in  a  single  part; 
thus  wheu  the  hair  is  bound,  it  is  almost  enclosed  in 
an  envelope :  when  it  is  tied  with  a  string,  the  ends  are 
left  to  hang  loose. 

A  similar  distinction  is  preserved  in  the  figurative 
use  of  the  terms.     A  bond  of  union  is  applicable  to  a 
large  body  with  many  component  part.s;  a  tie  of  atfuc- 
tion  marks  an  adhesion  between  individual  minds; 
As  nature's  tics  decay  ; 
As  duty,  love,  and  honour  fail  to  sway ; 
Fictitious  bonds,  the  bonds  of  wealth  and  law, 
Still  gather  strength,  and  force  unwilling  awe. 
Goldsmith. 


CHAIN,  FETTER,  BAND,  SHACKLE. 

Chain,  in  French  chaine,  Latin  catena,  probably 
contracted  from  captena,  comes  from  capio,  signifying 
that  which  takes  or  holds  ;  fetter,  in  German  fessel, 
comes  from  fa^seji  to  lay  hold  of;  band,  from  bind,  sig- 
nifies that  which  binds  ;  shackle,  in  Saxon  scacul,(tam 
shake,  signiries  that  which  makes  a  creature  shake  or 
move  irregularly  by  confining  the  legs. 

All  these  terms  designate  the  instrument  by  which 
animals  or  men  are  confined.  Chain  is  general  and 
indefinite;  all  the  rest  are  species  of  chains:  but 
there  are  many  chains  which  do  not  come  under  the 
other  names;  a  chain  is  indefinite  as  to  its  make;  it 
is  made  generally  of  iron  rings,  but  of  different  sizes 
and  shapes:  fetters  are  larger,  they  consist  of  many 
stout  chains :  bauds  are  in  general  any  thing  which 
confines  the  body  or  the  limbs;  they  maybe  either 
chains  or  even  cords:  shackle  is  that  species  of  cA«!« 
which  goes  on  tlie  legs  to  confine  them ;  malefactors 
of  the  worst  order  have  fetters  on  ditlerent  parts  of 
their  bodies,  and  shackles  on  their  legs. 

These  terms  may  all  be  used  figuratively.  The 
substantive  chain  is  applied  to  whatever  hangs  toge- 
ther like  a  chain,  as  a  chain  of  events;  .but  the  verb 
to  chain  signifies  to  confine  as  with  a  chain  :  thus  the 
mind  Is  chained  to  ruins,  according  to  the  opinions  of 
the  free-thinkers,  when  men  adhere  strictly  to  rule 
and  order  ;  and  to  represent  the  slavery  of  conforming 
to  tlie  establishment,  they  tell  us  we  are  fettered  by 
systems ; 

Almighty  wisdom  never  acts  in  vain. 
Nor  shall  the  soul,  on  which  it  has  bestow'd 
Such  powers,  e'l-r  perish  like  an  earthly  clod ; 
But  purg'd  at  lensth  fiom  foul  corruption's  .-^lain, 
Freed  from  her  prison  and  unbound  her  chim, 
She  shall  her  nalive  strength  and  native  skies  ri^gain. 

Jknvns. 
'Lrtrislafors  have  no  rule  to  bind  them  but  the  gre;it 
principles  of  justice  and  equity.  These  they  are 
bound  to  obey  and  follow;  and  rather  to  enlarge  and 
enlighten  law  by  the  liberality  of  legislative  reason 
than  Ut  fetter  their  hiaher  ca(iacity  by  the  narrow  eon- 
•truclions  of  subordinate  artificial  justice.' — Br'KKE. 
Hand  in  the  figurative  sense  is  applied,  particularly  in 


poetry,  to  every  thing  whicti  is  supposed  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  band  ;  thus  love  is  said  to  have  its  silken 
bands; 

Break  his  bands  of  sleep  asunder, 
And  rouse  him  like  a  rattling  peal  of  thunder. 
Drvden. 
Shackle,  whether  as  a  substantive  or  a  verb,  retains 
the  idea  of  controlling  the  movements  of  the  person, 
not  in  his  body  only,  but  also  in  his  mind  and  hi  hia 
moral  conduct;  thus,  a  man  who  commences  life  with 
a  borrowed  capital  is  shackled  in  his  commercial  con 
cerns  by  Uie  interest  he  has  to  pay,  and  the  obligations 
he  has  to  discharge;  'Jt  is  the  freedom  of  the  spirit 
that  gives  worth  and  life  to  the  perfiirniance.    But  a 
servant  commonly  is  less  free  in  mind  than  in  condition ; 
his  very  will  seems  to   be  in  bonds  and  shackles.^ — 
South. 


DEBT,  DUE. 

Debt  and  due  are  both  derived  from  the  same  vert). 
Debt  comes  from  debilus,  participle  of  the  Latin  verb 
deb  CO :  and  due,  in  French  du,  participle  o{  devoir 
comes  likewise  from  dchco  to  owe. 

Debt  is  used  always  as  a  substantive;  due,  either  as 
a  substantive  or  an  adjective.  A  person  contracts 
debts,  and  receives  his  due.  The  debt  is  both  obli- 
gatory and  compulsory;  it  is  a  return  for  something 
equivalent  in  value,  and  cannot  be  dispensed  wii^i ; 
what  is  due  is  obligatory,  but  not  always  compulsory. 
A  debtor  may  be  compelled  to  discharge  his  debts ;  but 
it  is  not  always  in  the  power  of  a  man  even  to  claim 
that  which  is  his  due.  Debt  is  generally  used  in  a 
mercantile  sense  ;  due  either  in  a  mercantile  or  moral 
sense.  A  debt  is  determined  by  law :  what  is  due  is 
fixed  often  by  principles  of  equity  and  honour.  He 
who  receives  the  stipulated  price  of  his  goods  receives 
his  debt;  he  who  receives  praise  and  honour,  as  a  re- 
ward of  good  actions,  receives  his  due : 

The  ghosts  rejected  are  Ih'  unhappy  crew, 
Depriv'd  of  sepulchres  and  fun'ral  due. 

Dryden. 

Debt  may  sometimes  be  used  figuratively,  as,  to  pay 
the  debt  of  nature;  'Though  Christ  was  as  pure  and 
undefiled,  without  the  least  si>ot  of  sin,  as  purity  and 
innocence  itself;  yet  he  was  pleased  to  make  himself 
the  greatest  sinner  in  the  world  by  imputation,  and 
render  himself  a  surety  responsible  for  our  debts ' 
South. 


PROMISE,  ENGAGEMENT,  WORD. 

Promise,  in  Latin  promissus,  from  promitto,  com 
pounded  of  pro  before,  and  mitlo  to  set  oi  fix,  that  is, 
to  fix  beforehand  ;  engagement  is  that  uhich  ensagea 
a  person,  or  places  him  under  an  engagement ;  word, 
that  is,  the  woid  given. 

The  promise  is  specifick,  and  consequently  more 
binding  than  the  engagement:  we  promise  a  thing  in 
a  set  form  of  words,  that  are  clearly  and  strictly  under- 
stood ;  we  engage  in  general  terms,  tha't  may  admit  of 
alteration:  a  promise  is  mostly  unconditional;  an  en. 
gagement  is  frequently  conditional.  In  promises  the 
faith  of  an  individual  is  admitted  upon  his  word,  and 
built  upon  as  if  it  were  a  deed  ;  in  engagements  the 
intentions  of  an  individual  for  the  future  are  all  that 
are  either  implied  or  understood  ;  on  the  fulfilment  of 
promises  often  depend  the  most  important  interests  of 
individuals;  'An  acre  of  perl'ormance  is  worth  tlie 
whole  world  of  promise.'' — HowEL.  An  attention  to 
engagements  is  a  matter  of  mutual  convenience  in  the 
ordinary  concerns  of  life;  'The  engageiiie-nts  I  liad  to 
Dr.  Swift  were  such  as  the  actual  services  he  had 
done  rne,  in  relation  to  the  sub.-cripiion  for  Homer, 
obliged  me  to.' — Pope.  A  man  makes  a  promise  of 
payment,  and  upon  Ids  promise  it  may  happen  that 
many  others  tiepend  upon  the  fulfilment  of  Iheir  pro 
mises ;  when  engagements  are  made  to  visit  or  meet 
others,  an  inattention  lo  such  engugrments  causes 
ereat  trouble.  .\s  a  promise  ntu\  rvgngrmmt  can  be 
made  only  by  words,  Xhe.  -word  isnflen  put  for  either, 
or  for  bo;h,  as  the  case  reijniies:  he  who  bleaks  his 
word  in  small  matters  ca:inot  be  trusted  when  lie  gives 
his  vjord  in  matters  of  conseouence: 
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What  has  been  entangled  in  any  myster>-  or  confusion 
is  unravelled  :  in  this  manner  a  mysterious  transaition 
is  unravelled,  if  every  circumstance  is  fully  accoiinled 
for  ;  '  You  must  be  sure  to  unravel  all  your  designs  lo 
a  jealous  man.' — Addison.  Wlial  has  been  wrapped 
up  so  as  to  be  entirely  shut  out  from  view  is  dcvelojied ; 
in  this  manner  the  plot  of  a  play  or  novel,  or  the  ilia- 
racter  and  talent  of  a  peison,  are  deviivped ;  '  Tlie  clia 
racter  ol  Tiberius  is  extremely  difficult  to  decelupe 
Cumberland. 


COMPLEXITY,  COMPLICATION, 
INTRICACY. 

Complexity  and  complication,  in  French  comptica- 


^nea-s  was  our  prince,  a  justor  lord, 

Or  nobler  warriour,  never  drew  a  sword  ; 

Observant  of  the  right,  religious  of  his  word. 

Dryden. 

TO  IMPLICATE,  INVOLVE. 
Implicate,  from  plico  to  fold,  denotes  to  fold  into  a 
thing;  and  involve,  from  volvo  lo  roll,  signities  to  roll 
into  a  thing  :  by  which  explanation  we  perceive,  that 
to  implicate  marks  something  less  entangled  than  lo 
involve:  for  that  which  is  folded  maybe  folded  only 
once,  but  that  which  is  rolled,  is  rolled  many  times. 
In  applicalion  therefore  to  human  allairs,  people  are 

said  to  be  implicated  vvlio  have  taken  ever  so  small  ^  ^  ^  ,  . 

share  in  a  transaction  ;   but  they  are  involved  only  I  tion,  Latin  complicatio' ai\d  coiiiplico,  compoundi  d  of 
when  they  are  deeply  concerned ;  tlie  former  is  like-     cum  and  y/ico,  signifies  a  folding  one  within  another  ; 

wise  especially  applied  to  criminal  transactions,  the  ■    " ■ 

latter  to  those  things  which  are  in  themselves  trouble- 
some :  thus  a  man  is  implicated  in  the  guilt  of  robbery, 
who  should  stand  by  and  see  it  done,  without  inter- 
fering for  its  prevention;  as  law-suits  are  of  all  things 
the  most  intricate  and  harassing,  he  who  is  engaged  in 
one  is  said  to  be  involved  in  it,  or  he  who  is  in  debt  in 
every  direction  is  strictly  said  to  be  involved  in  debt ; 
'Those  who  cultivate  the  memory  of  our  Revolution, 
will  take  care  how  they  are  involved  with  persons  who, 
under  pretext  of  zeal  towards  the  Revolution  and  con- 
stituiion,  frequently  wander  from  their  true  princi- 
ples.'—Birke.  When  implication  is  derived  from 
the  verb  imply,  signifying  the  act  of  implying,  it  de- 
parts altogether  from  the  meaning  of  involve:  'That 
which  can  exalt  a  wife  only  by  degrading  a  husband, 
will  appear  on  the  whole  not  worth  the  acquisition, 
even  though  it  could  be  made  without  provoking 
jealousy  by  the  implication  of  contempt.' — Hawkks- 

WORTH. 


TO  DISENGAGE,  DISENTANGLE, 
EXTRICATE. 

To  disengage  is  to  make  free  from  an  engagement ; 
disentangle  to  get  rid  of  an  entanglement ;  extricate, 
in  Latin  extricatus,  from  ez  and  trica  a  hair,  or  noose, 
signities  to  get  as  it  were  out  of  a  noose.  As  to  en- 
gage signifies  simply  to  bind,  and  entangle  signifies  to 
bind  in  an  involved  manner;  to  disentangle  is  natu- 
rally applied  to  matters  of  greater  difficulty  and  per- 
plexity than  to  disengage :  and  as  the  teVm  extricate 
iacludes  the  idea  of  that  which  would  hold  fast  and 
keep  within  a  tight  involvement,  it  is  employed  with  re 
spect  to  matters  of  the  greatest  po,ssible  embarrassment 
and  intricacy.  We  may  be  disengaged  from  an  oath ; 
disentangled  from  pecuniary  difficulties ;  extricated 
from  a  suit  at  law  :  it  is  not  right  to  expect  to  be  dis- 
engaged from  all  the  duties  which  attach  to  men  as 
members  of  society ;  '  In  old  age  the  voice  of  nature 
calls  you  to  leave  to  others  the  bustle  and  contest  of 
the  world,  and  gradually  to  disengage  yourself  from 
a  burden  which  begins  to  exceed  your  strength.' — 
Blair.  He  who  enters  into  disputes  about  contested 
pro[)erty  nmst  not  expect  to  be  soon  disentangled  from 
the  law  ;  '  Savage  seldom  appealed  to  be  melanclioly 
but  when  some  sudden  misfortune  had  (alien  upon 
liim,  and  even  then  in  a  few  moments  he  would 
disentangle  himself  from  his  perplexity.' — Jou.nson. 
When  a  general  has  committed  himself  by  coming 
into  too  close  a  contact  with  a  very  superiour  force,  he 
may  think  himself  fortunate  if  he  can  extricate  him- 
self from  his  awkward  situation  with  the  loss  of  half 
his  army  ;  '  Natuie  felt  its  inability  to  extricate  itself 
from  the  consequences  of  guilt ;  the  Gospel  reveals 
the  plan  of  Divine  interposition  and  aid.' — Blair. 

TO  UNFOLD,  UNRAVEL,  DEVELOPE. 
To  unfold  is  to  open  that  which  has  been  folded ; 
to  unravel  is  to  open  that  which  has  been  ravelled  or 
tangled ;  to  devclope  is  to  o|ien  that  which  has  been 
wrapped  in  an  envelope.  'J'he  application  of  these  terms 
therelore  to  moral  objects  is  obvious;  what  has  been 
folded  and  kept  secret  is  unfolded;  in  this  maimer  a 
hidden  transaction  is  unfolded,  by  being  related  cir- 
cumstantially; 

And  tc  the  eage-instructing  eye  unfold 
The  various  twine  of  light.— Thomson. 


intricacy,  in  Latin  intricatio  and  mtrico,  compounded 
of  in  and  trico  or  trices,  the  small  hairs  which  are  ns^-d 
to  ensnare  birds,  signifies  a  stale  of  entanglement  Dy 
means  of  many  involutions. 

Com/^/eii/i/ expresses  the  abstract  quality  or  state; 
complication  the  act:  they  both  convey  less  than  intri- 
cacy;  intricate  is  that  which  is  very  complicatrd. 

Complexity  arises  from  a  multitude  of  objects,  and 
the  nature  of  these  objects;  complication  fronj  an  in- 
volvement of  objects;  and  intricacy  from  a  winding 
and  contused  involution.  What  is  complex  nmst  be 
decomposed;  what  is  complicated  njust  be  developed; 
what  is  intricate  must  be  unrav(  lied.  A  proposition 
is  complex;  affairs  are  complicated;  the  law  is  i«iri- 
cate. 

Complexity  p\izz\es;  complication  confounds  ;  intri- 
cacy bewilders.  A  clear  head  is  requisite  for  under- 
standing the  complex ;  keeimess  and  penetration  are 
required  to  lay  open  that  which  is  complicatrd ;  a 
comprehensive  mind,  coupled  with  coolness  and  per- 
severance of  research,  are  essential  to  disentangle  the 
intricate.  A  cvpmlex  system  may  have  every  perfec- 
tion but  the  one  that  is  requisite,  namely,  a  fitness  to  be 
reduced  to  practice.  Coinplicntcd  schemes  of  vilhiiiy 
commonly  frustrate  themselves.  They  require  unity 
of  design  among  too  many  individuals  of  dilferent  sta- 
tions, interests,  and  vices,  to  allow  of  frequent  success 
with  such  heteiogeneous  combinations.  Tlio  intricacy 
of  the  law  is  but  the  natural  attendant  on  human 
affairs  ;  every  question  admits  of  ditleient  illustiaiions 
as  to  their  causes,  consequences,  analogies,  and  bear- 
ings; it  is  likewise  depenilent  on  so  many  ca^es  infi 
nitely  ramified  as  to  impede  tlic  exercise  of  the  judge- 
ment in  the  act  of  deciding. 

The  complexity  of  tlie  subject  often  deters  young 
persons  from  application  to  their  business; 

Through  the  disclosing  deep 
Light  my  blind  way  ;  the  mineral  strata  there 
Thrust  blooming,  thence  the  vegetable  world; 
O'er  that  the  rising  system  more  complex 
Of  animals,  and  higher  still  the  mind. 

Thomson. 


There  is  nothing  embarrasses  a  physician  more  than  a 
complication  of  disorders,  where  the  remedy  for  one 
impedes  the  cure  for  the  other ;  '  Every  living  creatine, 
considered  in  itself,  has  many  very  conipliraicd  parts 
that  are  exact  copies  of  some  other  parts  which  il  pos- 
sesses, and  which  are  roMi;;//ca(((^  in  thesame  manner.' 
—  Addison.  Some  allairs  are  involved  in  such  a  de- 
gree,of  intricacy,  as  to  exhaust  the  patience  and  per.se- 
veraiice  of  the  most  laborious;  '  Wlien  the  mind,  by 
insensible  degrees,  has  brought  itself  to  atteiiiion  and 
close  thinking,  it  will  lie  able  to  cope  with  difficult'ies. 
Every  abstruse  problem,  every  intricate  question,  will 
not  baffle  or  break  it.' — Locke. 

COMPOUND,  COMPLEX. 

Compound  comes  from  the  present  of  compono,  as 
compose  {v.  To  compose)  conies  from  composiii  the  pre- 
terite of  the  same  verb;  complex  (i'.  Conplrritin. 

The  compound  consist  of  similar  and  whole  bodies 
put  together ;  the  complex  consists  of  various  parts 
linked  together  :  adhesion  is  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
compound;  involulion  is  requisite  for  the  com/ilex. 
We  distinsjuish  the  wholes  that  form  X\w  com  pound ; 
we  separate  the  parts  that  Inini  the  complix.  W'liat  is 
compound  may  consisl  only  of  two;  what  is  complex 
consists  always  of  several. 
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Compound  and  complex  are  both  coimnonly  opposed 
to  the  simple ;  but  the  I'ornier  maybe  opposed  to  the 
single,  and  tlie  latter  to  the  simple.  Words  are  com- 
pound,  seHtenr.es  are  complex  ;  '  Inasmuch  as  man  is  a 
compound  and  a  nnxlure  of  flesh  as  well  as  spirit,  the 
soul  during  its  abodi-  in  the  body  does  all  things  by  the 
mediation  of  these  passions,  and  inl'eriour  all'ections.' — 
South. 

With  such  perfection  fram'd, 

Is  this  complex  stupendous  scheme  of  things. 

Thomson. 

TO  COMPOUND,  COMPOSE. 

Compound  (v.  Compound)  is  used  in  the  physical 
sense  oidy ;  compose  in  tlie  proper  or  the  moral  sense. 
Words  are  compounded  by  making  two  or  more  into 
one;  sentences  ave composed  by  putting  words  together 
so  as  to  make  sense.  A  medicine  is  compounded  of 
many  ingredients;  society  is  composed  of  various 
classes;  'The  simple  beauties  of  nature,  if  they  can- 
not be  multiplied,  may  be  compounded.' — Bathurst.' 
'  The  heathens,  ignorant  of  the  true  source  of  moral 
evil,  generally  charged  it  on  the  obliquity  of  matter. 
This  notion,  as  most  others  of  theirs,  is  a  composition 
of  truth  and  errour.' — Grove. 


TO  COMPEL,  FORCE,  OBLIGE,  NECESSITATE. 
Compel,  Latin  compello  or  pcllo  to  drive,  signifies  to 
drive  for  a  specitick  purpose  or  to  a  point ;  force,  in 
French /orcc,  comes  from  the  Latin /ort!S  strong ;  force 
being  nothing  but  the  exertion  of  strength  ;  oblige,  in 
French  obliircr,  Latin  oblige,  compounded  of  ob  and 
ligo,  sigiiities  to  bind  down.  These  three  terms  mark 
an  external  action  on  the  will,  but  compel  expresses 
more  than  oblige,  and  less  than  force.  JVecessitate  is 
to  make  necessary. 

Compel  and  force  act  much  more  directly  and  posi- 
tively than  o/i/;^e  or  necessitate;  and  the  latter  indi- 
cates more  of  physical  strength  than  the  former.  We 
are  compelled  by  outward  or  inward  motives;  we  are 
obliged  more  by  motives  than  any  thing  else;  we  are 
forced  sometimes  by  circumstances,  though  oftener  by 
plain  strength ;  we  are  necessitated  solely  by  circum- 
stances. An  adversary  is  compelled  to  yield  who  re- 
signs from  despair  of  victory ;  he  is /orccrf  to  yield  if 
he  stand  in  fear  of  his  life;  he  is  obliged  to  yield  if  he 
caimot  withstand  the  entreaties  of  his  friends;  he  is 
necessitated  to  yield  if  he  want  the  strength  to  continue 
the  contest. 

An  obstinate  person  must  be  compelled  to  give  up  his 
point ; 

You  will  compel  me  then  to  read  the  will. 

Shakspeark. 
A  turbulent  and  disorderly  man  must  be  forced  to  go 
where  the  officers  of  justice  choose  to  lead  him  ; 
With  fates  averse,  the  rout  in  arms  resort 
To  force  their  monarch,  and  insult  the  court. 

Drvden. 
An  unreasonable  person  must  be  obliged  to  satisfy  a 
ust  demand  ;  '  He  that  once  owes  more  than  he  can 
pay  is  often  obliged  to  bribe  his  creditors  to  patience, 
by  increasing  his  debt.' — Johnson.  We  are  all  occa- 
sionally necessitated  to  do  that  which  is  not  agreeable 
to  us  ;  'I  have  sometimes  fancied  that  women  have  not 
a  rettntive  power,  or  the  faculty  of  suppressing  their 
thoughts,  but  that  they  are  necessitated  to  speak  every 
thing  they  think.' — Addison. 

Pecuniary  want  compeh  men  to  do  many  things  in- 
consistent with  their  station; 
He  would  the  shosls  of  slaughter'd  soldiers  call. 
These  his  dread  wands  did  to  short  life  compil, 
And  forc'd  the  fate  of  battles  to  foretell. — Dryden. 
Honour  and  religion  oblige  men  scrnpidously  to  observe 
their  word  one  to  another;  'The  church   hath  been 
thousht  fit  to  be  called  Catholick,  in  relereiici!  to  the 
universal  obedience  which  it  prescribeth  ;  both  in  re- 
spect of  the  persons  n/)/(V/nn-nien  of  all  conditions;  and 
in  relation  lo  the  |iiece[ils  requiring  the  pertbrmance  of 
all  the  evnnnilic.Tl   ninirriands.' — Pearson.     Hunger 
/orcf.t  men  to  eat  that  which  is  most  loathsome  to  the 
palate.    The  fear  of  a  loss  necessitates  a  man  to  give 
up  a  favourite  project. 


FORCE,  VIOLENCE. 

Force  signifies  here  the  exertion  of  strength  in  a  par 
ticular  maimer,  which  brings  it  veiy  near  to  the  mean- 
ing of  oxolence,  which,  from  the  Latin  viulentia  and  via 
force,  comes  from  the  Greek  (iia  strengtii. 

Force,  which  expresses  a  nmch  less  degree  of  exer- 
tion than  violence,  is  ordinarily  employed  tpsupjily  the 
want  of  a  proper  will,  violence  is  u.scd  to  counteract  an 
opposing  will.  The  arm  of  justice  must  exer<:ise  force 
in  order  to  bring  offenders  to  a  proper  account;  one 
nation  exercises  violence  against  another  in  the  act  of 
carrying  on  war.  Force  is  mostly  conformable  to 
reason  and  equity,  or  employed  in  self  defence  ; 

Onr  host  expell'd,  what  farther /orce  can  stay 
The  victor  troops  from  universal  sway  1 

Dryden 

Fiolence  is  always  resorted  to  for  the  attaimnent  of 
that  which  is  unattainable  by  law  ;  '  He  sees  his  dis 
tress  to  be  the  immediate  eti'ect  of  human  djo^i /ice  or 
oppression;  and  is  obliged  at  the  same  time  to  consider 
it  as  a  Divine  judgement.' — Blair.  All  wlio  are  in- 
vested with  authority  have  occasion  lo  use  force  at 
certain  times  to  subdue  the  unruly  will  of  those  who 
should  submit:  violence  and  rapine  are  inseparable 
companions :  a  robber  could  not  subsist  by  the  latter 
without  exercising  the  former. 

In  an  extended  and  figurative  appl-cation  to  things, 
these  terms  convey  the  same  general  idea  of  exerting 
strength.  That  is  said  to  have  force  that  acts  with 
force  ;  and  that  to  have  violence  that  acts  with  vio- 
lence. A  word,  an  expression,  or  a  remark,  has  force 
or  is  forcible  ;  a  disorder,  a  passion,  a  sentiment,  has 
violence  or  is  molent.  Force  is  always  something  de- 
sirable ;  violence  is  always  something  hurtful.  We 
ought  to  listen  to  arguments  which  have  force  in  them  ; 
we  endeavour  to  correct  the  violence  of  all  angry  pas 
sions. 


VIOLENT,  FURIOUS,  BOISTEROUS,  VEHE 

MENT,  IMPETUOUS. 
Violent  signifies  having  force  ;  furious  having  fury , 
boisterous  in  all  probability  comes  from  bestir,  signi- 
fying ready  to  bestir  or  come  into  motion  ;  vehement, 
in  Latin  jifAcrnens,  compounded  of  vcho  and  mens,  sig- 
nifies carried  away  by  the  mind  or  the  force  of  passion  ; 
impetuous,  that  is,  having  an  impetus. 

Violent  is  here  the  most  general  term,  including  the 
idea  of  force  or  violence,  which  is  common  to  lliem  all ; 
it  is  as  general  in  its  application  as  in  its  meaning. 
When  violent  and  furious  are  applied  to  the  same 
objects,  the  latter  expresses  a  higher  degree  of  the 
former  :  thus  a  furious  temper  is  violent  to  an  exces- 
sive degree:  a  furious  whirlwind  is  violent  beyond 
measure ; 

The  furious  pard, 
Cow'd  and  subdu'd,  flies  from  the  face  of  man. 

SoMBRVILLE. 

Violentnnd  boisterous  are  likewise  applied  to  the  same 
objects;  but  the  boisterous  refers  only  to  t\]e  violence. 
of  the  motion  or  noise :  hence  we  say  that  a  wind  is 
Vio^cni,  inasmuch  as  it  acts  with  great  force  upon  all 
bodies  ;  it  is  boisterous,  inasmuch  as  it  causes  the  great 
motion  of  bodies :  a  violent  person  deals  in  violence  of 
every  kind;  a.  boisterous  person  is  full  of  violent  ac- 
tion ; 
Ye  too,  ye  winds !  that  now  begin  to  blow 
With  boisterous  sweep,  I  raise  my  voice  to  you. 
Thomson. 
Violent,  vehement,  and  impetuous,  are  all  applied  to 
persons,  or  that  which  is  personal :  a  man  is  violent  in 
his  opinions,  violent  in  his  measures,  violent  in  his  re- 
sentments ;    'This   gentleman    (Mr.  Steele)  among  a 
thousand  others,  is  a  great  instance  of  the  fate  of  all 
who  are  carried  away  by  party  spirit  of  any  side ;  I 
wish  all  violence  may  succeed  as  ill.'— Pope      He  is 
vehement  in  his  affections  or  passions,  vehement  in  love, 
vehement  in  zeal,  vehement  in  pursuing  an  object,  ve- 
hement in  expressirn  ;  'If  there  be  any  use  of  geslicu 
lation,  it  must  be  applied  to  the  ignorant  and  rude,  who 
will  be  more  affected  by  vehemence  than  delighted  bv 
propriety.'— Johnson.    Violence  transfers  itself  to  some 
external  object  on  which  it  acts  with  force  ;  but  vehe- 
mence respects  that  species  of  violence  wliich  is  con- 
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fined  to  the  person  himself:  we  may  dread  vintrncc, 
because  it  is  always  liable  to  do  inischiet';  weoutslit  tu 
suppress  our  vehemmce,  because  it  is  injurious  to  our- 
selves :  &violent  partisan  renders  himself  obno-vious  to 
others;  a  man  who  is  vtlieinent  in  any  cause  puts  it 
out  of  his  own  power  to  be  of  use.  Impetuosity  is 
rather  the  extreme  of  violence  or  vehemence :  an  im- 
petuous attack  is  an  excessively  violent  attack :  an  im- 
petuous character  is  an  excessively  vehement  cha- 
racter ; 

Tlie  central  waters  round  impetuous  rush'd. 

Thomson. 


BUSTLE,  TUMULT,  UPROAR. 

Bu.-tle  is  probably  a  frequentative  of  bust/;  tumult, 
in  French  tumulte,  Latin  tumuUus,  compounded  pro- 
bably of  tu/nor  jrtuhus,  signiliesniuch  swelling  and  per- 
turbation ;  «/irtiar, compounded  of  up  and  roar,  marks 
the  act  of  selling  up  a  roar  or  clamour,  or  the  stale  of 
its  being  so  set  up. 

Bustle  has  most  of  hurry  in  it ;  tumult  most  of  dis- 
order and  confusion  ;  uproar  most  of  noise. 

The  hurried  movements  of  one,  or  many,  cause  a 
bustle;  disorderly  strugales  of  many  constitute  a  tu- 
mult ;  the  loud  elevation  of  many  opposing  voices  pro- 
duces an  uproar. 

Bustle  is  frequently  not  the  efiect  of  design,  but  the 
natural  consequence  of  many  persons  connug  together  ; 
'  They  who  live  in  the  bustle  of  the  world  are  not,  per- 
haps, the  most  accurate  observers  of  the  progressive 
change  of  manners  in  that  society  in  which  they  pass 
their  time.' — Abkri.romby.  Tumult  commonly  arises 
from  a  general  etfervescence  in  the  minds  of  a  uiulli- 
tiide ; 

Outlaws  of  nature  !  yet  the  great  must  use  'em 

Sometimes  as  necessary  tools  of  tumult. — Dryden. 
Uproar  is  the  consequence  either  of  general  anger  or 
mirth ;  '  Amid  the  uproar  of  other  bad  passions, 
conscience  acts  as  a  restraining  power.' — Blair. 

A  crowded  slreet  will  alwaysbe  in  a  Au.stZc.  Con- 
tested elections  are  always  accompanied  with  great 
tumult.  Drinking  parties  make  a  considerable  uproar, 
iu  the  indulgence  of  their  intemperate  mirth. 

TO  COERCE,  RESTRAIN. 
Coerce,  in  Latin  coerceo,  that  is,  con  and  arcro,  sig- 
nifies to  drive  into  conformity   with   any   pwfcon  or 
thing;  restrain,  in  Latin  rt'6trm^o,  i.e.  re  and  stringo, 
signifies  to  bind  ha;d. 

Coercion  is  a  species  of  rfstrafrit:  we  always  re- 
strain or  intend  to  restrain  when  we  coerce;  but  we 
do  not  always  coerce  when  we  restrain  :  coercion 
always  comprehends  the  idea  of  force,  restraint  that 
of  simply  keeping  under  or  back  :  coercion  is  always 
an  external  application;  restraint  either  external  or 
internal :  a  person  is  coerced  by  others  only  ;  he  may 
be  restrained  by  himself  as  well  as  others. 

Coercion  acts  by  a  direct  application,  it  opposes  force 
to  resistance;  resfranit  acts  indirectly  to  the  preven- 
tion of  an  act:  the  law  restrains  all  men  in  their 
anions  more  or  less  ;  it  coerces  those  who  attempt  to 
violate  it:  the  imruly  will  is  coerced;  the  improper 
will  i:^  restrained :  coercion  is  exercised;  restraint  is 
iiiiposeil:  punishment,  threats,  or  any  actual  exercise 
of  authority,  coerces;  '  Without  cocrcine  power  all 
goverimient  is  but  toothless  and  piecarious,  and  does 
not  go  much  command  as  beg  obedience.' — South. 
Fear,  shame,  or  a  remonstrance  fiom  ollwrs,  restrains  ; 
'Theeniiiity  of  some  men  aaainst  goodness  is  so  vio- 
lent and  implacable,  that  no  innoceucy,  no  e.xcellence 
of  goodness,  how  gieaf  soever,  can  restrain  their  ma 
lice.' — TiLLorsoN  The  iimovators  of  the  present 
age  are  for  having  all  coercion  laid  aside  in  the  manage- 
ment of  children,  in  lieu  of  which  a  system  of  reason- 
iiig  is  to  he  adopted  ;  could  they  persuade  the  world 
to  adopt  their  fanciful  scheme,  we  may  next  expect  to 
hear  that  all  restraint  on  the  inclinations  oiiLht  to  be 
laid  aside  as  an  infringement  of  personal  liberty. 

COdENT,  FORCIBLE,  STRONG. 

CocrenI,  from  the  Latin  co^'o  to  compel  ;  and  forcible, 
from  the  ve;b  \.ti  fotce,  have  equally  the  sense  of 
acUiia  by  force;  strung  is  heie  figuratively  employed 


for  that  species  of  strength  which  is  connected  with 
the  mind. 

CogLnrtj  applies  to  reasons  individually  considered: 
force  and  strength  to  modes  of  reasoning  or  expres- 
sion :  cogent  rea^ons  impel  to  decisive  ccuiduct;  s'trong 
conviction  is  produced  hy  forcible  reasmiing  conveyed 
ill  .<t;o7/^  language:  changes  of  any  kind  are  so  seldom 
attended  with  benefit  to  society,  thai  a  lecislator  will 
be  taulions  not  to  adopt  them  without  the  most  cogent 
reasons;  '  Upon  men  intent  only  upon  truth,  the  art 
of  an  orator  has  little  power  ;  a  ciedible  testimony,  or 
a  cogent  argument,  will  overcome  all  the  art  of  modu- 
lation and  all  the  violence  of  contortion.' — Johnson 
The  important  truths  of  Christiaiiily  cannot  be  pre- 
sented from  the  pulpit  too  forcibly  to  the  minds  of 
men  ;  '  The  ingeuious  author  just  mentioned,  assured 
me  that  the  Turkish  satires  of  Ruhi  Cag-dadi  were 
very  forcible.' — Sir  Wm.  Jonks. 

Accuracy  and  strength  are  seldom  associated  in  the 
same  mind  ;  those  whoaccastom  themselves  to  stj-on^ 
language  are  not  very  sciupulous  about  the  correctness 
•of  their  assertions  ;  '  Such  is  the  censure  of  Dennis. 
There  is,  as  Dryden  expresses  it,  perhaps  "  too  much 
horse-play  in  his  raillery;"  but  if  his  jests  are  coarse 
his  arguments  are  strong.' — Jounso.n. 


CONSTRAINT,  COMPULSION. 

Constraint,  from  constrain,  Latin  constrivgo,  com- 
pounded of  con  and  stringo,  signifies  the  act  of  strain- 
ing or  tying  together;  coHi;)uZs(on  signifies  the  act  of 
compelling. 

There  is  much  of  binding  in  constraint  ;  of  vio- 
lence in  compulsion  :  constraint  prevents  from  acting 
agreeably  to  the  will :  compulsion  forces  to  act  con 
trary  to  the  will :  a  soldier  in  the  ranks  moves  with 
much  constraint,  and  is  often  subject  to  much  com- 
pulsion  to  make  him  move  as  is  de.-.ired.  Constraint 
may  arise  from  outward  circumstances  ;  compulsion  is 
always  produced  by  some  active  agent :  the  forms  of 
civil  society  lay  a  proper  constraint  upon  the  beha- 
viour of  men  so  as  to  render  them  agreeable  to  eacb 
other ; 

Commands  are  no  constraints.    If  I  obey  thera 

I  do  it  freely. — Milton. 
The  arm  of  the  civil  power  must  ever  be  ready  to 
compel  those  who  will  not  submit  without  compulsion  : 
'  Savage  declared  that  it  was  not  his  design  to  tly  from 
justice  ;  that  he  intended  to  have  appeared  (to  appear) 
at  the  bar  without  compulsion.' — Johnson.  In  the 
nionients  of  lelaxation,  the  actions  of  children  should 
be  as  free  from  constraint  as  possible,  which  is  one 
means  of  lessening  the  necessity  for  eompulsion  when 
tliey  are  called  to  the  performance  of  their  duty. 


CONSTRAINT,  RESTRAINT,  RESTRICTION 
The  meaning  of  constraint  is  given  in  the  preceding 
article;  that  n(  restraint  as  given  under   To  coerce, 
restrain;  restriction  is  but  a  variation  of  restraint. 

Constraint  respects  the  niovemenls  of  the  body 
only  ;  restraint  those  of  the  mind  and  the  outward 
actions  :  when  they  both  refer  to  the  outward  actions, 
we  say  a  person's  behaviour  is  constrained  ;  his  feel- 
ings are  restrained  :  he  is  constrained  lo  act  or  not  to 
act,  or  to  act  in  a  certain  nianiit:i  ;  he  is  restrained 
from  acting  at  all,  if  not  from  fe(-ling:  the  conduct  is 
constrained  by  certain  prescribed  rules,  by  discipline 
and  order ;  it  is  restrained  by  particular  motives 
whoever  learns  a  mechanical  exercise  is  constrained  to 
move  his  body  in  a  ceitain  diieclion  ;  the  fear  of  de- 
tection often  restrains  peisiins  from  the  commission  of 
vices  more  than  any  sense  of  their  enormity. 

The  behaviour  of  children  mnsl  be  nioie  cuvstrai7ied 
in  the  presence  of  their  superiouis  than  when  they  are 
by  themselves:  the  aiiiiry  passions  shcsnld  at  all  limes 
be  restrained.  A  person  who  is  in  the  slightest  degree 
constrained  to  d<i  a  good  action,  does  iiood  only  by 
halves;  'When  from  constraint  only  the  offices  of 
seemini!  kindness  aie  performed,  little  dipeiidence  can 
be  placed  on  them.'— Hi,.mr.  The  iiioiiliiiate  p.issions 
and  propensities  of  men  an-  r>struined  by  nothing  so 
etfeciually  as  reliijioii  ;  'What  restraints  do  they  lie 
under  who  have  no  regaids  beyond  the  grave?' — 
Bkuxklkv.     Whoever  is  nstratnid  by  thanie  only 
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may  seek  gratification  under  the  shelter  of  conceal- 
ment. 

Ilenlrain  and  restrict^  tlioiigli  but  variations  from  the 
Baine  verb,  have  acquired  a  distinct  acccplalioii ;  th. 
former  applies  to  tlie  desires,  as  well  as  the  outward 
conduct;  the  latter  only  to  the  outward  conduct.  A 
person  restrains  his  inordinate  appetite;  or  he  is 
restrained  by  otlier.s  from  doing  mischief;  he  is  re- 
stricted in  the  use  of  his  money.  Restrain  is  an  act 
of  power  ;  but  restrict  is  an  act  of  authority  or  law  : 
the  will  or  the  actions  of  a  child  are  restrained  by  llie 
parent; 

Tully,  whose  powerful  eloquence  awhile 
Rcstrain'd  llie  rapid  fate  ol  rusJiing  Rome. 

Thomson. 
A  patient  is  restricted  in  his  diet  by  a  physician,  or 
any  body  of  people  may  be  restricted  by  laws; 
'  Though  the  Egyptians  used  flesh  for  food,  yet  they 
were  under  greater  rf5«ric(io«*,  in  this  particular,  than 
most  other  nations.' — James. 

STRAIN,  SPRAIN,  STRESS,  FORCE. 

Strain  and  sprain  are  without  doubt  variations  of 
the  same  word,  namely,  the  Latin  slringu  to  pull  light, 
or  to  stretch ;  they  have  now,  however,  a  distinct  ap- 
plication: to  strain  is  to  extend  a  thing  beyond  its 
ordinary  length  by  some  extraordinary  efibrt;  to  sprain 
is  to  strain  it  so  as  to  put  out  of  its  place,  or  extend 
to  an  injurious  length :  the  ankle  and  the  wrist  are 
liable  to  be  sprained  by  a  contusion  ;  the  back  and 
other  parts  of  the  body  may  be  strained  by  over-ex- 
ertion. 

atrain  and  stress  are  kindred  terms,  as  being  both 
variations  of  stretch  and  stringu ;  but  they  difi'er  now 
very  considerably  in  their  application  :  figuratively  we 
speak  of  straining  a  nerve,  or  straining  a  point,  to 
express  making  great  exertions,  even  beyond  our  ordi- 
nary powers  ;  and  morally  we  speak  of  laying  a  stress 
upon  any  particular  measure  or  mode  of  action,  sig- 
nifying to  give  a  thing  importance  ;  the  strain  fnay  be 
put  fur  the  course  of  sentiment  which  we  express,  and 
the  manner  of  expressing  it;  the  stress  may  be  put  for 
the  etlbrtsof  the  voice  in  uttering  a  word  or  syllable: 
a  writer  may  proceed  in  a  strain  of  panegyric  or  in- 
vective ;  a  speaker  or  a  reader  lays  a  stress  on  certain 
words  by  way  of  distinguishing  them  from  others 
To  strain  is  properly  a  species  of /orcra^  ;  we  may 
force  in  a  variety  of  ways,  that  is,  liy  the  exercise  of 
force  upon  different  bodies,  and  in  different  directions  ; 
but  to  strain  is  to  exercise  force  by  stretching  or  pro- 
longing bodies;  thus  to  strain  a  cord  is  to  pull  it  to  its 
full  extent;  but  we  may  speak  of  forcing  any  hard 
substance  in,  or  forcing  it  out,  or  forcing  it  through, 
or  forcing  it  from  a  body  :  a  door  or  a  lock  may  be 
forced  by  violently  breakini  them  :  but  a  door  or  a 
lock  may  be  strained  by  pulling  the  hinges  or  the 
spring  out  of  its  place.  So  likewise,  a  person  may  be 
said  to  force  himself  to  speak,  when  by  a  violent  exer- 
tion he  gives  utterance  to  his  words ;  but  he  "trains  his 
throat  or  his  voice  when  he  exercises  the  force  on  the 
throat  or  lungs  so  as  to  extend  them,  or  he  strains  his 
powers  of  thinking;  '  There  was  then  (before  the  fall) 
no  poring,  no  struggling  with  memory,  no  straining 
for  invention.' — South.  Force  and  stress  as  nouns 
are  in  like  manner  comparable  when  they  are  applied 
to  the  mode  of  utterance  .  we  must  use  a  certain  force 
in  the  pronunciation  of  every  word  ;  this  therefore  is 
indefinite  and  general ;  but  the  stress  is  that  particular 
and  strong  degree  of  force  which  is  exerted  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  certain  words ;  '  Was  ever  any  one  ob- 
served to  come  out  of  a  tavern  fit  for  his  study,  or  in- 
deed for  any  thing  requiring  stress.' — South. 
Oppose  not  rage,  while  rage  is  in  its  force. 

Shakspeare. 


applicable  to  all  bodies,  the  powers  of  which  may  be 
tried  by  exertioji ;  as  the  stress  upon  a  rope,  upon  a 
shaft  of  a  carriage,  a  wheel  or  spring  in  a  macliine  : 
tiie  strain  is  an  excessive  stress,  by  which  a  thing  in 
thrown  out  of  its  course;  there  may  be  a  strain  in 
most  cases  where  there  is  a  stress  :  but  stress  and 
strain  are  to  be  compared  with  emphasis  and  accent, 
particularly  in  Ihecxerlion  of  the  voice,  in  which  case 
the  stress  is  a  strong  and  special  exertion  of  the  voiic>, 
on   one  word,  or  one  part  of  a  word,  so  as  to  distiii 
guish  it  from  another  ;  hut  the  strain  is  the  undue  c\ 
ertion  of  the  voice  beyond  its  usual  pitch,  in  the  utl.i 
ance  of  one  or  more  words  ;  we  lay  a  stress  on  out 
words  for  the  convenience  of  others ;  but  when  we 
strain  the  voice  it  is  as  much  to  the  annoyance  of 
others  as  it  is  hurtful  to  ourselves;  'Singing  diifers 
from  vociferation  in  this,  that  it  consists  in  a  certain 
harmony  ;  nor  is  it  performed  with  so  much  straining 
of  the  voice.' — Jamks.     Tlie  stress  may  consist  in  an 
elevation  of  voice,  or  a  prolonged  utterance ;  '  Those 
English  syllables  which  1  call  long  ones  receive  a  pecu- 
liar stress  of  voice  from  their  acute  or  circumflex 
accent,  <is  in  quickly,  ddwry.' — Foster.     The  evi- 
p/iasis  is  that  species  of  stress  which  is  employed  to 
distinguish  one  word  or  syllable  from  another :  the 
stress  may  be  accidental ;  but  the  emphasis  is  an  in 
tentional  stress  :    ignorant  people  and  children  are 
often  led  to  lay  the  stress  on   little  and  unim,poiianl 
words  in  a  sentence;  speakers  sometimes  find  it  con 
veiiient  to  mark  particular  words,  to  which  they  at 
tach  a  value,  by  the  emphasis  ■vi\l\\  which  they  utter 
them  ;  '  Emphasis  not  so  much  regards  the  time  as  a 
certain  grandeur,  whereby  some  letter,  syllable,  word, 
or  .sentence,  is  rendered  more  remarkable  than  the 
rest  by  a  more  vigorous  pronunciation  and  a  longer 
stay  upon  it.' — Holder.    The  stress  may  be  casual 
or  regular,  on  words  or  syllables;  the  accent  is  that 
kind  of  regulated  stress  which  is  laid  on  one  syllable 
to  distinguish  it  from  another :  there  are  many  words 
in  our  own  language,  such  as  subject,  object,  present, 
and  the  like,  where,  to  distinguish  the  verb  from  the 
noun,  the  acce?(f  falls  nri  the  last  syllable  for  the  former, 
and  on  the  Ihst  syllable  for  the  latter  ;  '  The  correct- 
ness and  hiirnumy  of  Enclish  verse  depends  entirely 
upon  its  being  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  syl- 
lables, and  its   having  the  accents  of  those  syllables 
properly  placed.' — Tyrwhitt. 

In  reference  to  the  use  of  words,  these  terms  may 
admit  of  a  farther  distinction  :  for  we  may  lay  a  stress 
or  emphasis  on  a  particular  point  of  our  reasoniiig,  in 
the  first  case,  by  enlarging  upon  it  longer  than  on 
other  points ;  or,  in  the  second  case,  by  the  use  of 
stronger  expressions  or  epithets  ;  '  After  such  a  mighty 
stress,  so  irrationally  laid  upon  two  slight,  empty 
words  ('self-consciousness'  and  '  mutual  conscious- 
ness') have  ihey  made  any  thing,  but  the  author  him- 
self (Sherlock  on  the  Trlnily)  better  understood'?' — 
South.  'The  idle,  who  are  neither  wise  for  this 
world  nor  the  next,  are  emphaticalbj  called,  by  Dr. 
Tillotson,  "  Fools  at  large."  '—Spectator.  The  strain 
or  accent  may  be  employed  to  designate  the  tone  or 
manner  in  which  we  express  ourselves,  that  is,  the 
spirit  of  our  discourse  :  in  familiar  language  we  talk  of 
a  person's  proceeding  in  r  strain  of  panegyric,  or  of 
censure  ;  'An  assured  hope  of  future  glory  raises  him 
to  a  pursuit  of  a  more  than  ordinary  sirai*  of  duly  and 
perfection.' — South.  In  poetry  persons  are  said  to 
pour  forth  their  complaints  in  tender  accents  ; 
For  thee  my  tuneful  accents  will  I  raise. — Drydin 


TO  REPRESS,  RESTRAIN,  SUPPRESS. 
To  repress  is  to  press  back  or  down  :  to  restrain  is 
to  strain  back  or  down  .  the  former  is  the  general,  the 
latter  is  the  specifick  term :  we  always  repress  when 
we  restrain,bnt  not  vice  versd.  Repress  is  used  mostly 
for  pressing  down,  so  as  to  keep  that  inward  which 
wants  to  make  its  a|ipearance  :  restrain  is  an  habitual 
repression  by  which  it  is  kept  in  a  state  of  lowness  :  a 
person  is  said  to  repress  his  feelines  when  he  does  not 
give  them  vent  either  by  his  words  or  actions;  he  is 
said  to  restrain  his  feelings  when  he  never  lets  thein 
rise  beyond  a  certain  pitch :  good  morals,  as  well  as 
good  manners,  call  upon  us  to  repress  every  unseemly 
expression  of  joy  in  the  company  of  those  who  are  not 
n  a  condition  to  partake  of  our  jny ;  it  is  prudence  as 


STRESS,  STRAIN,  EMPHASIS,  ACCENT. 

Stress  and  strain  signify  the  same  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding article ;  emphasis,  from  the  Greek  diaivu)  to 
appear,  signifies  making  to  appear;  accent,  in  Latin 
accentus,  from  cano  to  sing,  signifies  to  suit  the  tune  or 
tone  of  llie  voice. 

.Stress  and  strain  are  general  both  in  sense  and  ap- 
plication: the  former  still  more  than  the  latter:  em-  _ 
phasis  and  accent  are  modes  of  Iha  stress.    Stress  is  ;  well  as  virtue  to  restrain  our  appetites  by 'an  liabiiuij 
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forbearance,  that  they  may  not  gain  the  ascendancy. 
One  cannot  loo  quii.kly  repress  a  rising  spirit  of  re- 
sistance in  any  coniinnnily,  large  or  small;  'Philo- 
sophy has  often  attempted  to  repress  insolence  by  as- 
serting that  all  conditions  are  levelled  by  death.' — 
Johnson.  One  cannot  loo  early  restrain  the  irregu- 
larities of  childhood;  '  He  that  wonid  keep  the  power 
of  sin  from  running  out  into  act,  must  restrain  it  from 
conversing  with  the  object.' — South.  The  innocent 
vivacity  of  youth  should  not  be  repressed  ;  but  their 
wildness  and  intemperance  ought  to  be  restrained. 

To  repress  is  simply  to  keep  down  or  to  keep  from 
rising  to  e-icess.  To  suppress  is  to  keep  under  or  to 
keep  from  appearing  in  publick  or  coming  into  notice. 
A  judicious  parent  represses  every  tumultuous  passion 
in  a  child  ;  '  Her  forwardness  was  repressed  with  a 
frown  by  her  mother  or  aunt.' — Johnson.  A  judicious 
commander  suppresses  a  rebellion  by  a  timely  and 
resolute  exercise  of  authority;  '  Every  rebellion,  when 
it  is  suppressed,  makes  the  subject  weaker  and  the 
prince  stronger.' — Davies.  To  repress  a  feeling  is  to 
keep  it  down  so  that  it  may  not  increase  in  force;  so 
likewise  to  repress  violence  either  of  feeling  or  con- 
duct ; 

Such  kings 
Favour  the  innocent,  repress  the  bold. 
And,  while  they  flourish,  make  an  age  of  gold, 
Waller. 

'Some,  taking  dangers  to  be  the  only  remedy  against 
dangers,  endeavoured  to  set  up  the  sedition  again,  but 
they  were  speedily  repressed,  and  thereby  the  sedition 
suppressed  wholly.' — Hayward.  To  suppress  a  feel- 
ing is  not  to  give  it  expression,  to  suppress  a  work, 
&c.  is  not  to  give  it  publication,  or  withdraw  it  from 
farther  publication; 

With  him  Palemon  kept  the  watch  at  night, 
In  whose  sad  bosom  many  a  sigh  supprest 
Some  painful  secret  of  the  soul  contest. 

Falconer. 

You  may  depend  upon  the  suppression  of  these 
verses.' — Pope. 


TO  STIFLE,  SUPPRESS,  SMOTHER. 

Stifle  is  a  frequentative  of  stuff,  in  Latin  stipo,  and 
Greek  ^00)  to  make  tight  or  close  ;  suppress  signifies 
the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article  ;  smother,  as  a  '"re- 
quentative  of  smut  or  smoke,  signifies  to  cover  with 
Binut  or  smoke. 

Stifle  and  smother  in  their  literal  sense  will  be  more 
properly  considered  under  the  article  of  Suffocate,  &c. 
(».  To  suffocate) ;  they  are  here  taken  in  a  moral  ap- 
plication. 

The  leading  idea  of  all  these  terms  is  that  of  keep- 
ing out  of  view  ;  stifle  is  applicable  to  the  feelings 
only  ;  suppress  to  the  feelings  or  lo  outward  circum- 
stances; smother  to  outward  circumstances  only:  we 
stifle  reseninient;  we  suppress  anger;  the  former  is 
an  act  of  some  continuance;  the  latter  is  the  act  of 
the  moment:  we  stifleoiu  resentment  by  abstaining  to 
take  any  measures  of  retaliation;  'You  excel  in  the 
art  of  stifling  and  concealing  your  resentmejil.' — 
ISwiFT.  We  suppress  the  rising  emotion  of  ancer,  so 
as  not  to  give  it  utterance  or  even  the  expression  of  a 
look;  'They  foresaw  the  violence  with  which  tliis  in- 
dignation would  burst  out  alter  being  so  long  sup- 
pressed.'— Robertson.  It  requires  time  and  powerfnl 
motives  to  stifle,  but  only  a  single  etTorl  to  suppress  ; 
nolhing  but  a  long  course  of  vice  can  enable  a  man  to 
stifle  the  admonitions  and  reproaches  of  conscience  ; 
Art,  brainless  art!  our  furious  charioteer, 
(For  nature's  voice  unslifled  would  recall) 
Drives  headlong  to  the  precipice  of  death. 

YoUNO. 

A  sense  of  prudence  may  sometimes  lead  a  man  to 
suppress  the  joy  which  an  occurrence  produces  in  his 
mind ; 

Well  did'st  thou,  Richard,  to  suppress  thy  voice; 
For  had  the  passions  of  thy  heart  burst  out, 
I  fear  we  should  have  seen  decipher'd  there 
More  rancorous  sjught,  more  furious  raging  broils. 
Shakspeare. 
In  regard  to  outward  circumstances,  we  say  that  :t 
hook  is  suppressed  by  the  authority  of  governnie:il 
that  vice  is  suppressed  by  the  exertions  of  those  wliu 


have  power:  an  affair  is  smothered  so  that  it  shall  not 
become  generally  known,  or  that  the  lire  is  smothered 
uiiiler  the  embers;  '  Great  and  generous  principles  not 
being  kept  up  and  cherished,  but  smothered  in  sensual 
<leiights,  God  sufii-rs  them  to  sink  into  low  and  inglo- 
rious satisfaction.' — South. 


TO  SUFFOCATE,  STIFLE,  SMOTHER.  CHOKE. 

Suffocate,  in  Latin  suffocatus,  participle  of  suffoco, 
is  compounded  of  sub  and  faux,  signilying  to  stop  up 
the  throat;  stifle  is  a  frequentative  of  stuff,  that  is,  lo 
stuff  excessively  ;  smother  is  a  frequentative  of  smoke ; 
choke  is  probably  a  variation  of  cheek,  in  Saxon  ceac, 
because  strangulation  is  effected  by  a  compression  of 
the  throat  under  the  cheek-bone. 

These  terms  express  the  act  of  stopping  the  breath; 
but  under  various  ciicumstances  and  by  various  means; 
suffocation  is  produced  by  every  kind  of  means,  ex 
ternal  or  internal,  and  is  therefore  the  most  general  of 
these  terms ; 

A  suffocating  wind  the  pilgrim  smites 
With  instant  death. — Thomson 
Stifling  proceeds  by  internal  means,  that  is,  by  the  aa 
mission  of  foreign  bodies  into  the  passages  which  lead 
to  the  respiratory  organs,  and  in  this  sense  is  employed 
figuratively  ; 
When  my  heart  was  ready  with  a  sigh  to  cleave, 
I  have,  with  mighty  anguish  of  my  soul. 
Just  at  the  birtli  stifled  this  still-born  siiih. 

Shakspeare. 
We  may  be  suffocated  by  excluding  the  air  exterjially, 
as  by  gagging,  confining  closely,  or  pressing  violently  : 
we  may  be  suffocated  or  stifled  by  means  of  vapours, 
close  air,  or  smoke.  To  smother  is  to  suffocate  by 
the  exclusion  of  air  externally,  as  by  covering  a  person 
enlirrly  with  bedclothes:  lo  choke  is  a  mode  of  stifling 
by  means  of  bodies  disproportionately  large,  as  a  piece 
of  food  lodging  in  the  throat  or  the  larynx,  in  which 
sense Ihey  may  both  be  used  figuratively;  'The  love 
of  jealous  men  breaks  out  furiously  (when  the  object 
of  their  loves  is  taken  from  them)  and  throws  off  all 
mixture  of  suspicion  which  choked  and  smothered  it 
before.' — Addison. 

TO  CHECK,  CURB,  CONTROL. 

All  these  terms  express  a  species  of  restraining. 

Check  and  curb  are  figurative  expressions  borrowed 
from  natural  objects.  Check,  from  check  or  check-mate 
in  the  game  of  chess,  signifies  as  a  verb  to  exert  a  re- 
strictive power  ;  curb,  from  the  curb,  by  which  horses 
are  kept  in,  signifies  in  like  manner,  acoercive  restrain- 
ing ;  control  is  probably  contracted  from  counter-roll, 
that  is,  to  turn  against  an  object,  to  act  against  it. 

To  check  is  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way,  to  impede 
the  course ;  to  curb  is  to  hiar  down  by  the  direct  exer- 
cise of  force,  to  prevent  from  action  ;  to  control  is  to 
direct  and  turn  the  course:  the  actions  of  men  are 
checked;  their  feelings  are  curbed;  their  actions  or 
feelings  are  controlled. 

External  means  are  employed  in  checking  or  eon- 
trolling  :  external  or  internal  means  are  employed  in 
curbing:  men  check  and  control  others;  they  curb 
themselves  or  others ;  young  |)eople  ought  always  to  be 
checked  whenever  they  discover  a  too  forvvard  temper 
in  the  presence  of  their  superiours  or  elders;  'Devo- 
tion, when  it  does  not  lie  under  the  check  of  reason,  is 
apt  to  degeiieraie  into  enthusiasm.' — Addison.  It  is 
necessary  to  curb  those  who  are  of  an  impetuous 
temper ; 

"The  point  of  honour  has  been  deem'd  of  use, 
To  teach  good  manners,  and  to  curb  abuse  ; 
Admit  it  true,  the  consequence  is  clear, 
Our  polished  manners  are  a  mask  we  wear. 

CoWPER. 

ft  is  necessary  to  keep  youth  under  control,  un!il  ihey 
have  within  themselves  the  restrictive  i)ower  of  judge- 
ment to  curb  theirpassions,  and  cuitJi'oZ  their  inordinate 
appetites; 

Whatever  private  views  and  passions  plead, 

No  cause  can  justify  so  black  a  died  ; 

These,  when  ilie  angry  tempest  clouds  the  soul, 

May  darken  reason  and  her  course  control. 

TUOHIOK 
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Unlimited  povvor  cannot  with  piopi  iety  be  intrusted 
to  any  bi>dy  ot  individuals  ;  lliere  ouglil  in  every  state 
to  be  a  legiliinale  means  <_t{ clirckhin'  thosRwho  show  a 
disposition lo  exercise  an  undue  authority  ;  but  to  invest 
tlie  people  witli  lliisij^ce  Is  in  lai  t;;iviiii;  hack,  into  the 
hands  ol  the  community,  thai  whii  li  tur  the  wisest  pur- 
poses was  taken  from  them  by  lliejnstilulion  of  govern- 
ment: it  is  giving  a  restraining  power  lo  those  who 
themselves  are  most  in  v%atit  of  being  restrained; 
whose  ungovernable  passions  require  to  be  curbed  by 
the  iron  arm  of  power,  whose  unruly  wills  require  all 
the  influeiice  of  wisdom  and  authority  to  cowt.oi  them. 


ro   FORBID,  PROHIBIT,  INTERDICT, 
rROSCRIBE. 

The /or  mfnrbiil,  from  the  German  ver,  is  necative, 
signifying  lo  bid  not  to  do;  the  pro  h\  prohibit^  awA 
iiitir  in  interdict,  have  both  a  similarly  neuative  sense: 
the  former  verb,  from  habeo  to  have,  signifies  to  have  or 
hold  that  a  thing  shall  not  be  done,  to  restrain  from 
doing  ;  the  latter,  from  dico  to  say,  signifies  to  say  that 
a  tiling  shall  not  be  done. 

F'jrbid  is  the  ordinary  term  ;  prohibit  is  the  judicial 
term;  interdict  the  moral  term. 

Ti)  forbid  is  a  direct  and  personal  act ;  to  prohibit  is 
an  indirect  action  that  operates  by  means  of  e.xtended 
influence:  both  imply  the  exercise  of  power  or  authority 
of  an  individual  ;  b'jt  I  be  foiiner  is  more  applicable  to 
the  power  of  an  individual,  and  the  latter  to  the  autho- 
rilyof  government.  A  parent /orii'd*  his  child  marry- 
ing when  he  tliiuks  proper ;  'The  father  ofConstantia 
was  so  incensed  at  the  father  of  Theodosius  that  he 
farbade  the  son  his  house.' — Addison.  The  govern- 
ment prohibits  the  use  of  spirituous  liqhors  ;  '  I  think 
that  all  persons  (that  is,  quacks)  should  he  prohibited 
from  curing  their  incurable  patients  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment.'— H.iWKKswoRTH.  Intf.rdict  is  a  species  of 
forbidding  applied  to  more  serious  concerns  ;  we  may 
be  inte.rdirtrd  the  use  of  wine  by  a  physician  ;  '  It  is  not 
to  be  desired  that  morality  should  be  considered  as 
interdicted  to  all  tutu  re  writers.' — Johnson. 

A  thing  \»  forbidden  by  a  command  ;  it  is  prohibited 
by  a  law  :  hence  that  which  is  immoral  is  forbidden  by 
the  e.\press  word  of  God;  that  whii  h  is  illeiial  is;7ro- 
hibited  by  the  laws  of  man.  We  aiK  forbidden  in  the 
Scripture  from  even  indulging  a  thought  of  comuiitting 
evil;  it  is  the  policy  of  every  govermnenl  ht  prohibit 
the  importation  and  exportation  of  such  commodities 
as  are  likely  loafTect  the  internal  trade  of  tlie  country.* 
To  forbid  nv  interdict  are  opposed  to  coimnand  ;  t(t pro- 
hibit, to  allow.  As  nothing  is  forbidden  to  Cliristians 
which  is  good  and  just  in  itself,  so  nothing  is  com- 
manded that  is  hurtful  and  unjust;  the  same  cannot  be 
said  of  the  Mahometan  or  any  other  religion.  As  no 
one  is  prohibited  in  our  own  country  tVom  writing  that 
which  can  tend  to  the  improvement  of  mankind  ;  soon 
the  other  hand  he  is  not  allowed  to  indulge  his  private 
nialiL'nity  by  the  publication  of  injurious  personalities. 

Forbid  and  interdict,  as  personal  acts,  are  properly 
applicable  to  persons  only,  but  by  an  improper  applica- 
tion aie  extended  to  things;  prohibit,  however,  in  the 
general  sense  of  restraining,  is  applied  with  equal  pro- 
priety to  things  as  to  persons:  slvdwia  forbids  us  doing 
a  thing ; 

Life's  span  forbids  us  to  extend  our  cares, 
And  stretch  our  hopes  beyond  our  years. 

C'rkech. 

Law,  authority,  and  the  like,  proA/4;< ;  ^  Fear  prohibits 
endeavours  by  infusing  despair  of  success.' — Johnson. 
Nature  interdicts  : 

Other  ambition  nature  interdicts. — YotrNo. 

Proscribe,  in  Latin  proscribo,  signified  orisinally  to 
ofTer  for  sale,  and  also  to  outlaw  a  person,  but  is  now 
employed  either  in  the  political  or  moral  sense  of  con- 
demning capitally  or  utterly,  whence  it  has  been  ex- 
tended in  its  application  to  signify  the  absolutely /or- 
bidding  to  be  used  or  held  as  to  proscribe  a  name  or  a 
doctrine  ;  '  Some  utterly  ;)ro.«cr//)f  the  name  of  chance, 
as  a  word  of  impious  and  profane  signification.' — 
South. 

♦  Vid€  Truslcr  :  ''To  forbid,  prohibit." 


TO  DECIDE,  DETERMINE,  CONCLrOE  UPON. 
The  idea  of  bringing  a  thing  to  an  end  is  common  to 
the  significatir)!!  of  all  these  words;  but  decide  expresses 
more  than  iletirmine,  and  determine  more  than  cmieiude 
upon  ;  lo  drcidr,  from  tile  Latin  decido,  compounded  of 
de  and  cwilo,  siL'iiifyini;  to  cut  otf  or  cut  short  a  busi- 
ness ;  and  detirmine,  froiti  the  Latin  detennino,  com- 
pounded of  de  and  tmninus  a  t^-rm  or  huundaiy,  signi- 
fyina  to  fix  theboumlary,  are  both  employed  in  matters 
relating  to  ourselves  or  others;  conclude,  from  tlio 
Latin  conciudo,  signifying  to  make  the  mind  up  to  a 
thing,  is  employed  in  ma'tters  that  respect  the  parties 
only  who  conclude.  As  it  respects  otheis,  to  decide  is 
an  act  of  greater  authority  than  to  determine:  a  parent 
decides  for  his  child;  a  subordinate  per.son  may  deter- 
mine sometimes  for  those  who  are  under  him  in  the 
absence  of  hissiiperiouis.  In  all  cases,  to  decide  is  an 
act  of  greater  importance  than  to  determine.  The  na- 
ture and  character  of  a  thine  is  decided  upon  :  its  limits 
or  extent  are  determined  on.  A  judL'e  decides  on  the 
law  andequlty  of  thecase;  the  jury  determine  aslo  the 
iTiiilt  or  innocence  of  the  person.  An  individual  decides 
in  his  own  mind  on  any  measure,  and  the  propriety  of 
adopting  it ;  lie  determines  in  his  own  mind,  as  to  how, 
when,  and  where  it  shall  be  commenced. 

One  dfc/rfes  inall  matters  of  question  or  dispute;  one 
determines  in  a^  matters  of  fact.  We  decide  in  order 
to  have  an  opinion  ;  we  determine  in  order  to  act.  In 
complicated  cases,  where  arsuments  of  apparently 
equal  weight  are  offered  by  men  of  equal  authority,  it 
is  difficult  to  decide; 

With  mutual  blood  th'  Ausonian  soil  is  dyed. 
While  on  its  borders  each  their  claim  decide. 

Dryden 
When  equally  feasible  plans  are  ofl['ered  for  our  choice, 
we  are  often  led  to  determine  upon  one  of  them  from 
trifling  motives;  'Revolutions  of  stale,  many  times 
make  way  for  new  institutions  and  forms;  and  often 
determine  in  either  setting  up  some  tyranny  at  home, 
or  bringing  in  some  conquest  from  abroad.' — Temple 
To  determine  and  conclude  are  equally  practical :  hut 
determine  seems  to  bi' more  peculiarly  the  act  of  an 
individual ;  conclude  may  be  the  act  of  one  or  of  many. 
We  determine  by  an  immediate  act  of  the  will :  we  con- 
clude on  a  Ihing  liy  inference  and  deduction.  Caprice 
may  often  influence  in  determining  ,  but  nothing  is 
concluded  on  without  deliberation  and  judgement. 
Many  things-  may  be  determined  on  which  are  either 
never  put  into  execution,  or  remain  long  unexecuted; 

Eve!  now  expect  jrreat  tidings,  which  perhaps 

Of  us  will  soon  determine,  or  impose 

New  laws  to  be  ubseiT'd. — Milton. 
What  is  concluded  on  is  mostly  followed  by  immediate 
action.    To  conclude  on  is  properly  to  come  to  a  final 
determination  : 

Is  it  concluded  he  shall  he  protector'? 
It  is  determined,  not  concluded  yet; 
But  so  it  must  be,  if  the  king  miscarry. 

Shakspeare. 


TO  DETERMINE,  RESOLVE. 

To  determine  [v.  To  decide)  is  more  especially  an  act 
of  the  judsement ;  *to  resolve  {v.  Courage)  is  an  act  of 
the  will :  the  former  requires  examination  and  choice ; 
we  determine  how  or  what  we  shall  do :  the  latter  re- 
quires a  firm  spirit ;  we  resolve  that  we  will  do  what 
we  have  determined  upon.  Our  determinations  should 
he  prudent,  that  they  may  not  cause  repentance;  our 
resolutions  should  be  fixed,  in  order  to  prevent  varia- 
tion. There  can  be  no  co-operation  with  a  man  who 
is  undetermined ;  it  will  be  dangerous  to  co  operate 
with  a  man  who  is  irresolute. 

In  the  ordinary  concernsof  lifewe  have  frequert  oc- 
casion to  determine  withontrcsoii'??)"- ,-  in  the  di.-charge 
of  our  moral  duties,  or  the  performance  of  any  office, 
we  have  occasion  to  resolne  without  determining.  A 
master  determines  In  dismiss  his  servant;  thr  servant 
resolves  on  becoming  more  diligent.  Personal  con- 
venience or  necessity  gives  rise  to  the  determination ; 
a  sense  of  duly,  honour,  fidelity,  and  the  like,  gives 
birth  lo  the  resolution.  A  traveller  determines  to  take 
a  certain  route;   a  learner  resolvS  lo  conquer  every 

*  Vide  Abbe  Girard:  "Decision,  resolution.' 
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diVicnltv  in  the  acqiiiremRnt  of  learning.  Huninur  or 
t  li.iiiilf  of  circtnnstiinces  occtisions  a  person  to  alter  his 
drUrmiiiat.ion;  lini'.dity,  fear,  or  defect  in  principle, 
Wi-A.-'unts  lUi:  rrsiilulwn  M  waver.  Cliililren  are  not 
capable  oi'  dilcnnming;  and  their  best  resolutions  fall 
before  the  gralificalion  of  the  moment.  Tliose  who 
dclcnitine.  hastily  are  freqnently  under  the  necessity  of 
ailvnn?,V\mt deierminalions ;  '  Wlienthe  mind  hovers 
aniona  such  a  variety  of  allurements,  one  had  better 
settle  on  a  way  of  life  that  is  not  the  very  best  we  might 
liave  cliosen,  than  grow  old  without  rfeterw/ni)!"'  our 
choice.' — ."VuDisoN.  Tliere  are  no  resolutions  so  weak 
as  those  that  are  made  on  a  sick  bed :  the  return  of 
bealth  is  quickly  succeeded  by  a  recurrence  to  our 
former  course  of  life;  'The  resolution  of  dying  to  end 
our  miseries  does  not  show  such  a  degree  of  niagna- 
liiniity,  as  a  resolution  to  bear  tlieni,  and  submit  to  the 
dispensations  of  Providence.' — A  ddison. 

In  matters  of  science,  determine  is  to  tix  the  mind,  or 
to  cause  it  to  rest  in  a  certain  opinion ;  to  resolve  is  to 
lay  open  what  is  obscure,  to  clear  the  mind  from  doubt 
and  hesitation.  We  determine  points  of  question;  we 
resolve  diliiculties.  It  is  more  diliicull  to  determine  in 
matters  of  rank  or  precedence  than  in  cases  where  the 
solid  and  real  interests  of  men  are  concerned  ;  '  We 
pray  against  nothing  but  sin,  and  againstevil  in  general 
Ciu  the  Lord's  prayer),  leaving  it  with  Omniscience  to 
determine  what  is  really  such.' — Addison.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  teacher  to  resolve  the  difficulties  which 
are  proposed  by  the  scholar;  'I  think  there  is  no  great 
difficulty  in  resolving  your  doubts.  The  reasons  for 
which  you  areinclined  to  visit  London  are,  I  think,  not 
of  sufficient  strength  to  answer  the  objections.'— John- 
son. Every  point  is  not  proved  whicli  is  determined ; 
nor  is  every  difficulty  resolved  wliich  is  answered. 

TO  SOLVE,   RESOLVE. 
Solve  and  resolve  both  come  from  the  Latin  solvo^  in 
Greek  Arw,  in  Hebrew  7jy  to  loosen. 

Between  solve  and  resolve  there  is  no  considerable 
difference  either  in  sense  or  application:  the  former 
seerns  merely  tospeak  of  unfolding,  in  a  general  manner, 
that  which  is  wrapped  up  in  obscurity:  Vt  resolve  is 
rather  to  unfold  it  by  the  particular  method  of  carrying 
one  back  to  first  principles;  we  40/ue  a  problem,  and 
resolve  a  difficulty ; 

Something  yet  of  doubt  remains, 

Whicli  only  thy  solution  can  resolve. — Milton. 

DECIDED,  DETERMINED,  RESOLUTE. 

A  man  who  is  decided  (v.  To  decide)  remains  in  no 
doubt:  he  who  is  determined  is  uninduenced  by  the 
doubts  or  questions  of  others:  he  who  is  resolute  («. 
To  determine,  resolve)  is  uninfluenced  by  the  con- 
sequences of  his  actions.  A  decided  character  is  at 
all  times  essential  for  a  prince  or  a  minister,  but  par- 
ticularly so  in  an  unsettled  period  like  the  present ;  a 
determined  character  is  essential  tor  a  commander,  or 
any  one  who  has  to  exercise  authority;  a  resolute 
character  is  essential  for  one  who  has  engaged  in  dan- 
gerous enterprises.  Pericles  was  a  man  of  a  decided 
temper,  which  was  well  fitted  to  direct  the  affairs  of 
government  in  a  season  of  tuibulence  and  disquietude; 
'Almost  all  the  high-bred  republicans  of  my  time 
have,  after  a  short  space,  become  the  most  decided 
thoroughpaced  courtiers.' — Burke.  Titus  Manlius 
Torquatus  displayed  himself  to  be  a  man  of  a  deter- 
mined character,  when  he  put  to  de.itli  his  victorious 
son  for  a  breach  of  military  discipline  ; 
,  A  race  determined,  that  to  death  contend; 
So  fierce  these  Greeks  their  last  retreats  defend. 

Pope. 
Brutus,  the  murderer  of  CiBsar,  wasa  man  of  3.resolute 
temper;  'Most  of  the  propositions  we  think,  reason, 
discourse,  nay,  act  upon,  are  such  as  we  cannot  liave 
undoubted  knowlfidge  of  thoii  truth  ;  yet  sdme  of  them 
border  so  near  upon  certainty  that  we  make  no  doubt 
at  all  about  them ;  but  assent  to  them  as  firmly,  and 
act  according  to  that  assent  as  resolutely,  as  if  they 
were  infallibly  demonstrated.' — Lockk. 

DECIDED,  DECISIVE. 

Decided  marks  thai,  which  is  uctnally  decided :  dcci- 
Bive  that  which  appertains  to  decision. 


Deciilcd  is  emp\oyeA  for  persons  or  things;  aectsive 
only  for  tilings.  .\  person's  aversion  or  attachment  is 
decided ;  a  sentence,  a  judgement,  or  a  victory,  is  de- 
cisive. A  man  of  a  decided  character  always  adopts 
decisive  measures.  It  is  right  to  be  decidedly  averse 
to  every  thing  which  is  iniinoral :  we  should  be  cau 
tious  not  to  pronounce  decisively  on  any  ptjiiit  where 
we  are  not  perfectly  clear  and  well  grounded  in  our 
oi)inion.  In  every  popular  commotion  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  gfKxl  subject  to  take  a  decided  part  in  favour  of 
law  and  order ;  '  A  politick  caution,  a  guarded  ciicnin 
speclion,  were  among  the  ruling  principles  of  our 
forefathers  in  their  most  decided  conduct.' — Burkk. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  law,  that,  if  it  were  nut  decisive, 
it  would  he  of  no  value;  '  The  sentences  of  snperiour 
judges  are  final,  decisive,  and   iire\ocabie.' — Black- 

SrONK. 

DECISION,  JUDGEMENT,  SENTENCE. 

Decision  signifies  literally  the  act  of  deciding,  or  the 
tiling  decided  upon  {v.  To  decide) ;  judgement  signifies 
the  act  o(  judging  or  determining  in  general  (0.  To 
decide);  sentence,  in  Latin  scntentia,  signifies  the 
opinion  held  or  maintained. 

These  terms,  though  very  diflc'rent  in  their  original 
meaning,  are  now  employed  so  that  the  two  latter  are 
species  of  the  former;  a  final  conclusion  of  any  busi- 
ness is  comprehended  in  them  all :  but  the  decision 
conveys  none  of  the  collateral  ideas  which  are  expressed 
by  judgement  and  sentence :  a  decision  has  no  respect 
to  the  agent ;  it  may  be  said  of  one  or  many  ;  it  may 
be  the  decision  of  a  court  of  law,  of  the  nation,  of  the 
pnblick,  of  a  particular  body  of  men,  or  of  a  private 
individual:  but  a  judgement  is  given  in  a  publick 
court,  or  among  private  individuals;  a  sentence  is 
passed  in  a  court  of  law,  or  at  the  bar  of  the  publick. 

A  decision  specifies  none  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  action;  it  may  be  a  legal  or  an  arbitrary  decision; 
it  may  be  a  decision  according  to  one's  caprice,  or 
after  mature  deliberation :  a  judgement  is  always 
passed  either  in  a  court  of  law,  and  consequently  by 
virtue  of  authority ;  or  it  is  passed  by  an  individual 
by  the  authority  of  his  own  judgement:  a  sentence  is 
always  passed  by  the  authoiiiy  of  law,  or  the  will  of 
the  publick. 

A  decision  respects  matters  of  dispute  or  litigation ; 
it  puts  an  end  to  all  question;  'The  decisions  of  the 
judges,  in  the  several  courts  of  justice,  are  the  prin- 
cipal and  most  authoritative  evidence  that  can  be  given 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  custom  as  shall  form  a  jiait 
of  the  common  law.' — Blackstoxk.  A  judgement 
respects  the  guilt  or  innocence,  the  moral  excellence 
or  defects,  of  a  person ;  '  It  is  the  greatest  folly  to  seek 
the  praise  or  approbation  of  any  being  besidi:s  the  Siir 
preme  Being  ;  because  no  other  being  can  make  a  right 
judgement  of  us.' — Addison.  A  sentence  respects  the 
punishment  or  consequent  fate  of  the  object:  'The 
guilty  man  has  an  honour  for  the  judge,  who  with 
justice  pronounces  against  him  the  sentence  of  death 
itselt'.' — Steele.  Some  questions  are  of  so  compli 
cated  a  nature,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  bring  them  to 
a  decision:  men  are  forbidden  by  the  Christian  reli- 
gion to  be  severe  in  their  judgements  on  one  another  ; 
the  works  of  an  auUior  must  sometimes  await  the  sen- 
tence of  impartial  posterity  before  their  value  cau  be 
duly  appreciated. 

FINAL,  CONCLUSIVE. 

Final,  in  French  Jinal,  Latin  Jinalis,  from  finis  the 
end,  signifies  having  an  end;  conclusive,  as  in  the 
preceding  article,  signifies  shutting  up,  or  coming  to  a 
conclusion. 

Final  designates  simply  the  circumstance  of  lieing 
the  last;  conclusive  the  mode  of  finishing  or  coming 
to  the  last:  a  deteruiiiration  is  final  which  is  tr)  be 
succeeiled  by  no  other ;  'Neither  with  us  in  England 
hath  there  been  (till  very  lately)  any  final  determina- 
tion upon  the  right  of  authors  at  the  common  law.' — 
Blackstonk.  a  reasoning  is  conclusive  that  puts  a 
stop  to  farther  question;  'I  hardly  think  the  example 
of  Abraham's  complaining,  that,  unless  he  had  some 
children  of  his  bodj',  his  steward  Eliezerof  Damascus 
would  be  his  heir,  is  quite  conclusive  to  show  that  he 
made  him  so  by  will.' — Blackstone.  The  final  i» 
arbitrary ;  it  depends  upon  the  will  to  make  it  so  or 
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not ;  the  conclusive  is  relative ;  it  depends  upon  the 
eiicuinstances  and  the  understanding:  a  person  gives 
a  final  answer  at  option ;  Imt,  in  order  to  make  an 
answer  conclusive,  it  must  be  satisfactory  to  all  parlies. 

CONCLUSIVE,  DECISIVE,  CONVINCING. 

Conclusive  applies  either  to  practical  or  argumenta- 
tive matters  ;  decisive  to  what  is  practical  only  ;  con- 
vincing to  what  is  argumentative  only. 

It  is  necessary  to  be  conclusive  when  we  deliberate, 
and  decisive  when  we  command.  What  is  conclusiue 
puts  an  end  to  all  discussion,  and  determines  the 
judgement;  'I  will  not  disguise  that  Dr.  Bentley, 
whose  criticism  is  so  conclusive  for  the  forgery  of  those 
tragedies  quoted  by  Plutarch,  is  of  opinion  "Thespis 
himself  published  nothing  in  writing."' — Cumberland. 
What  is  decisive  puts  an  end  to  all  wavering,  and  de- 
termines the  will ;  '  Is  it  not  somewhat  singular  that 
Young  preserved,  without  any  palliation,  this  preface 
(to  his  Satire  on  Women)  so  bluntly  decisive  in  favour 
of  laughing  at  the  world,  in  the  same  collection  of  his 
works  which  contains  the  mournful,  angry,  gloomy, 
Jfight  Thoughts  ?' — Croft,  Negotiators  have  some- 
times an  intere.st  in  not  speaking  conclusively;  com- 
manders can  never  retain  their  authority  without 
speaking  decisively  ;  conclusive,  when  compared  to 
convincing,  is  general ;  the  latter  is  particular  :  an  ar- 
gument is  convincing,  a  chain  of  reasoning  conclusive. 
There  may  be  much  that  is  convincing,  where  there  is 
nothing  conclusive :  a  proof  may  be  convincing  of  a 
particular  circumstance  ;  but  conclusive  evidence  will 
bear  upon  the  main  question  ;  '  That  religion  is  essen- 
tial to  the  welfare  of  man,  can  be  proved  by  the  most 
convincing  arguments.' — Blair. 

CRITERION,  STANDARD. 

Criterion,  in  Greek  KotTrjptov,  from  Kpivui  to  judge, 
signifies  the  mark  or  rule  by  which  one  may  judge; 
standard,  from  the  verb  to  stand,  signifies  the  point 
at  which  one  must  stand,  or  beyond  which  one  must 
not  go. 

The  criterion  is  employed  only  in  matters  of  judge- 
ment ;  the  standard  is  used  in  the  ordinary  concerns 
of  life.  The  former  serves  for  determining  the  cha- 
racters and  qualities  of  things  ;  the  latter  for  defining 
quantity  and  measure.  The  language  and  manners  of 
a  person  is  the  best  criterion  for  forming  an  estimate 
*f  his  station  and  education  ; 

But  have  we  then  no  law  besides  our  will, 
No  just  criterion  fix'd  to  good  or  ilH 
As  well  at  noon  we  may  obstruct  our  sight, 
Then  doubt  if  such  a  thing  exists  as  light. 

Jenyns. 
In  order  to  produce  a  uniformity  in  the  mercantile 
transactifliiis  of  mankind,  one  with  another,  it  is  the 
custom  of  government  to  set  up  a  certain  standard  for 
the  regulation  of  coins,  weights,  and  measures. 

The  word  standard  may  likewise  be  used  figura- 
tively in  the  same  sense.  The  Bible  is  a  standard  of 
e.xceilence,  both  in  morals  and  religion,  which  cannot 
be  too  closely  followed.  It  is  impossible  to  have  the 
same  standard  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  because  all 
our  performances  fall  short  of  perfection,  and  will 
admit  of  improvement ; 
Rate  not  tti'  extension  of  the  human  mind, 
By  the  plebeian  standard  of  mankind. — Jenyns. 

TO  CONFIRM,  CORROBORATE. 

Confirm,  in  French  confirmer,  Latin  confirmo,  which 
Is  compounded  of  con  and  firmo  or  firmus,  signifying 
to  make  additionally. /frm;  corroborate,  in  Latin  corro- 
boratus,  participle  of  corroboro,  compounded  of  cor  or 
con  and  roboro  to  strengthen,  signifies  to  add  to  the 
strength. 

The  idea  of  strengthening  is  common  to  these  terms, 
but  under  different  circumstances :  confirm  is  used 
generally;  corroborate  only  in  particular  instances. 

What  confirms  serves  to  confirm  the  minds  of  others : 
'  There  is  an  Abyssinian  here  who  knew  Mr.  Bruce 
at  Givender.  I  have  examined  him,  and  he  confirms 
Mr.  Bruce's  account.' — Sir  Wm.  Jones.  What  cor- 
roborates strengthens  one's  self;  '  The  secrecy  of  this 
conference  very  much  favours  inv  conjecture,  that 

IS 


Augustus  made  an  attempt  to  persuade  T  berius  from 
holding  on  the  empire  ;  and  the  length  of  time  it  took 
U[>  corroborates  the  probability  of  tliat  conjecture.'  - 
Cumberland.  A  testimony  maybe  confirmed  or  cor 
roborated  ;  but  all  doubt  is  removed  by  a  confirmation  ; 
the  persuasion  is  strengthened  by  a  corroboration! 
when  the  truth  of  a  person's  assertions  is  called  in 
question,  it  is  fortunate  for  him  when  circumstances 
present  themselves  that  confirm  the  truth  of  what  he 
has  said,  or,  if  he  have  respectable  friends,  to  corrobo- 
rate his  testimony. 


TO  CONFIRM,  ESTABLISH. 

Confirm  {v.  To  confirm,  corroborate) ;  establish,  from 
the  word  stable,  signifies  to  make  stable  or  able  to 
stand. 

The  idea  of  strengthening  is  common  to  these  as  to 
the  fonner  terms,  but  with  a  different  application : 
confirm  respects  the  state  of  a  person's  mind,  and 
whatever  acts  upon  the  mind ;  establish  is  employed 
with  regard  to  whatever  is  external  :  a  report  is  con 
firmed ;  a  reputation  is  established :  a  person  is  con- 
firmed in  the  persuasion  or  belief  of  any  truth  or  cir 
cumstance ; 

Trifles,  light  as  air, 
Are  to  the  jealous,  confirmations  strong 
As  proofs  of  Holy  Writ.— Shakspeark. 
A  thing  is  established  in  the  publick  estimatio  i,  or 
a  principle  is  established  in   the   mind;   'The  silk- 
worm, after  having  spun  her  task,  lays  her  eggs  and 
dies  ;  but  a  man  can  never  have  taken  in  his  full  mea- 
sure of  knowledge,  has  not  time  to  subdue  his  pas- 
sions, or  establish  his  soul  in  virtue,  and  come  up  to 
the  perfection  of  his  nature,  before  he  is  hurried  off 
the  stage.' — Addison. 

The  mind  seeks  its  own  means  of  confirming  itself; 
things  are  established  either  by  time  or  authority  :  no 
person  should  be  hasty  in  giving  credit  to  reports  that 
are  not  fully  confirmed,  nor  in  giving  support  to  mea- 
sures that  are  not  established  upon  the  surest  grounds: 
a  reciprocity  of  good  offices  serves  to  confirm  an  alli- 
ance, or  a  good  understanding  between  people  and 
nalions;  interest  or  reciprocal  affection  serve  to  esta- 
blish an  intercourse  between  individuals,  which  has 
perhaps,  been  casually  commenced. 


UNDETERMINED,  UNSETTLED, 
UNSTEADY,  WAVERING. 

Undetermined  [v.  To  determine,)  is  a  temporary 
state  of  the  mind ;  unsettled  is  commonly  more  lasting ; 
we  are  undetermined  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life; 
we  are  unsettled  in  matters  of  opinion :  we  may  be 
undetermined  whether  we  shall  go  or  stay;  we  are 
tuisettled  in  our  faith  or  religious  profession  ;  '  Uncer 
tain  and  unsettled  as  Cicero  was,  he  seems  fired  with 
the  contemplation  of  immortality.'— Pearse. 

Undetermined  and  unsettled  are  applied  to  parti- 
cular objects ;  unsteady  and  wavering  are  habits  of  the 
mind :  to  be  unsteady  is,  in  fact,  to  be  habitually  unset- 
tled in  regard  to  all  objects.  An  unsettled  character  is 
one  that  has  no  settled  principles:  an  unsteady cha 
racter  has  an  unfitness  in  himself  to  settle  :  '  You  will 
find  soberness  and  truth  in  the  proper  teachers  of  reli- 
gion, and  much  unsteadiness  and  vanity  in  others.' — 
Earl  Wentworth.  Undetermined  describes  one 
uniform  state  of  mind,  namely,  the  want  of  deter- 
mination :  wavering  describes  a  changeable  state, 
namely,  the  afate  of  determining  variously  at  different 
times.  Undetermined  is  always  taken  in  an  indif- 
ferent, wavering  mostly  in  a  bad,  sense  :  we  may  fre- 
quently be  undetermined  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
which  does  not  present  motives  for  determining ;  '  We 
suffer  the  last  part  of  life  to  steal  from  us  in  weak 
hopes  of  some  fortuitous  occurrence  or  drowsy  equi- 
librations of  undetermined  counsel.' — Johnson.  A 
person  is  mostly  wavering  from  a  defect  in  his  cha- 
racter, in  cases  where  he  might  determine  ; 
Yet  such,  we  find,  they  are  as  can  control 
The  servile  actions  of  our  wau'  ring  soul. 

Prior. 
A  parent  may  with  reason  be  undetermined  as  to  the 
line  of  life  which  he  shall  choose  for  hix  aon :  lueu  of 
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soft  and  timid  characters  are  always  wavering  in  the 
most  trivial,  as  well  as  ilie  most  iinportatit,  concerns 
of  life. 


CONSTANCY,  STABILITY,  STEADINESS, 
FIRMNESS. 

Constancy,  in  French  Constance,  Latin  constantia, 
from  coiistaiis  and  consto,  compounded  of  cun  and  stu 
to  stand  by  or  close  to  a  thing,  signilies  the  quality  of 
adiuiriiig  to  the  thing  that  has  lieen  once  chosen;  sta- 
bility, ill  French  stability,  Latin  stabilitas,  from  sta- 
bilis  and  sto  to  stand,  signifies  llie  abstract  quality  of 
being  able  to  stand;  steadiness,  Worn  steady »r  .ttaid, 
Saxon  slelig,  liigh  German  stdtig,  Greek  araSos  and 
ts^fii  to  stand;  signifies  a  capacity  for  standing  ;  firm- 
ness, signilies  the  abstract  (juality  of  firm. 

C'u«.5tanc;/ respects  the  afl'ections;  stability  the  opi- 
nions ;  steadrness  the  action  or  tlie  motives  of  action  ; 
frmness  the  purpose  or  resolution. 

*  Constannj  prevents  from  changing,  and  furnishes 
the  mind  with  resources  against  weariness  or  disgust 
of  the  same  object ;  it  preserves  and  supiwrts  an 
attachment  under  every  change  of  circumstances  ; 
'Without  constancy  there  is  neither  love,  friendship, 
nor  virtue  in  the  world.' — Addison.  Stability  pre- 
vents from  varying,  it  bears  up  the  mind  against  the 
movements  of  levity  or  curiosity,  which  a  diveisity  of 
objects  might  produce;  '  With  God  there  is  no  varia- 
bleness, with  man  there  is  no  slabittty.  Virtue  and 
vice  divide  the  empire  of  his  mind,  and  wisdom  and 
folly  alternatel}'  rule  him.' — Blaik.  Steadiness  pre- 
vents from  deviating;  it  enables  the  mind  to  bear  up 
against  the  influence  of  humour,  which  temperament 
or  outward  circumstances  might  produce ;  it  fixes  on 
one  course  and  keeps  to  it;  '  A  manly  steadiness  of 
conduct  is  the  object  we  are  always  to  keep  in  view.' 
— Blair.  Firmness  prevents  from  yielding;  it  gives 
the  mind  strength  against  all  the  attacks  to  which  it 
may  be  exposed  ;  it  makes  a  resistance,  and  comes  olf 
triiimpli.int ;  '  A  corrupted  and  guilty  man  can  possess 
no  true  firimiess  of  ;<eart.' — Blair. 

Constancy,  among  lovers  and  friends,  is  the  favourite 
theme  of  poets;  the  world  has,  however,  afibrded  but 
few  originals  from  which  they  could  copy  their  pic- 
tures:  they  have  mostly  described  what  is  desirable 
rather  than  what  is  real.  Stabilitij  of  character  is 
essential  for  those  who  are  to  command;  for  how  can 
they  govern  others  wtio  cannot  govern  their  own 
thouglilsl  Steadiness  of  deportment  is  a  great  re- 
commendation to  those  who  have  to  obey:  how  can 
any  one  perform  his  part  well  wlio  suffers  himself  to 
be  perpetually  interrupted  7  Firiimess  of  character  is 
indispensiible  in  the  support  of  principles:  there  are 
many  occasions  in  which  this  part  of  a  man's  cha- 
racter is  likely  to  be  put  to  a  severe  test. 

Constancy  is  opposed  to  fickleness  ;  stability  to 
changoableness;  steadiness  to  fliglltiness  ;  _^r;«jjcss  to 
pjiancy. 


FIRM,  FIXED,  SOLID,  STABLE. 
Firm,  in  French  firme,  Latin  firnnis,  comes  from 
fero  to  bear,  signifying  the  quality  of  bearing,  up- 
holding, or  keeping ;  _/iierf  denotes  the  state  of  being 
fixed:  solid,  in  Latin  solidus,  comes  from  solum  the 
ground,  which  is  the  most  solid  tiling  existing;  stable, 
ill  Latin  stabilis,  from  sto,  signifies  the  quality  of 
being  able  to  stand. 

That  is  firm  which  is  not  easily  shaken;  that  is 
ytxcrf  which  is  fastened  to  something  else,  and  not 
easily  torn ;  that  is  solid  which  is  able  to  bear,  and 
does  not  easily  give  way ;  that  is  stable  which  is  able 
to  make  a  stand  against  resistance,  or  the  effects  of 
time.  A  pillar  which  is  firm  on  its  base,  fiied  to  a 
wall  made  of  solid  oak,  is  likely  to  be  stable.  A  man 
Btands  firm  in  battle  who  does  not  flincli  from  the  at- 
tack :  he  is  fixed  to  a  spot  by  Hie  order  of  his  com- 
mander. An  army  o(  firm  men  form  a  solid  mass, 
and,  by  their  lieroism,  may  deserve  the  most  stable 
monument  that  can  be  erected  ; 

In  one  firm  orb  the  bands  were  rang'd  around, 
A  cloud  of  heroes  blacken'd  all  the  ground. 

Pope. 

*  Girard:  "Stability, Constance, fermet6." 


Unmov'd  and  silent,  the  whole  war  they  wait. 
Serenely  dreadful,  and  asfix'd  as  fate. — Popk. 

In  the  moral  sense,  firmness  respects  the  purpose, 
or  such  actions  as  depend  on  the  purpose;  fixed  '  used 
either  for  the  mind,  or  for  outward  circums;.iiices; 
solid  is  applicable  to  things  in  general,  in  an  absjiute 
sense  ;  stable  is  applicable  to  things  in  a  relative  rjcnw;. 
Decrees  are  more  or  less  firm,  according  to  the  source 
from  which  they  spring ;  none  are  firm,  compared 
with  those  which  arise  from  the  will  of  the  Almighty; 
The  man  thai 's  resolute  and  just 
Fir7n  to  his  principles  and  trust. 
Nor  hopes  nor  fears  can  bind. — Walsh. 
Laws  are  fixed  in  proportion  as  they  are  conneclea 
with  a  constitution  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  innovate; 
'  One  loves  fixed  laws,  and  the  otiier  arbitrary  power.' 
— Templk.  That  which  is  solid  is  so  of  its  own  na- 
ture, but  does  not  admit  of  degrees:  a  solid  reasoo 
lias  within  itself  an  independent  property,  which  can 
not  be  increased  or  diminished  ; 

But  these  fantastick  errours  of  our  dream 
Lead  us  to  solid  wrong. — Cowley. 

That  which  is  stable  is  so  by  comparison  with  that 
wliich  is  of  less  duration  ;  the  characters  of  some  men 
are  more  staA/e  than  those  of  others  ;  youth  will  not 
have  so  stable  a  character  as  manhood ;  '  The  pros- 
perity of  no  man  on  earth  is  stable  and  assured.' — 
Blair. 

A  friendsliip  is  firm  when  it  does  not  depend  upon 
the  opinion  of  others :  it  is  fixed  when  the  choice  is 
made  and  grounded  in  the  mind  ;  it  is  solid  when  it 
rests  on  the  only  solid  basis  of  accordaiicy  in  virtue 
and  religion  ;  it  is  stable  when  it  is  not  liable  to  de 
crease  or  die  away  with  time. 


HARD,  FIRM,  SOLID. 

The  close  adherence  of  the  cimiponent  parts  of  a 
body  constimtes  hardness.  Tlie  close  adherence  of 
difi'erent  bodies  to  each  other  constitutes  .^jv/inc^.t  (». 
Fixed).  That  is  hard  which  will  not  yield  to  a  closer 
compre.ssion  ;  that  is  _^rm  which  will  not  yield  so  as  to 
pioduce  a  separation.  Ice  is  hard,  as  far  as  it  rci-pecta 
itself,  when  it  resists  every  pressure  ;  it  is  firm,  with 
regard  to  the  water  which  it  covers,  when  it.  is  so 
closely  bound  as  to  resist  every  weight  witliout 
breaking. 

Hard  and  solid  respect  the  internal  constitution  of 
bodies,  anil  the  adherence  of  the  component  parts; 
but  hard  denotes  a  much  closer  degree  of  adherence 
than  «nii(/;  the  Aard  is  opposed  to  the  soft;  the  solid 
to  the  fluid  :  every  hard  body  is  by  nature  solid  ;  al- 
though every  solid  body  is  not  hard.  Wood  is  always 
a  solid  body,  but  it  is  sometimes  hard,nud  sometimes 
soft ;  water,  when  congealed,  is  a  solid  body,  and  ad- 
mits of  different  degrees  of  hardness. 

In  the  improper  application,  hardness  is  allied  to 
insensibility :  firmness  to  fixedness ;  solidity  to  sub- 
stantiality: a  hard  man  is  not  to  be  acted  ii[)on  by 
any  tender  motives;  a  firm  man  is  not  to  be  turned 
from  his  purpose;  a  solid  man  holds  no  purposes  that 
are  not  well  founded.  A  man  is  hardened  in  that 
which  is  bad,  by  being  made  insensible  to  that  which 
is  good  :  a  man  is  confirmed  in  any  thing  good  or  bad, 
by  being  rendered  less  disposed  to  lay  it  aside ;  his 
mind  is  consolidated  by  acquiring  fresli  motives  for 
action. 


TO  FIX,  FASTEN,  STICK. 

Fix  (v.  To  fix,  settle);  fasten  is  to  make/oi-t;  stick 
is  to  make  to  stick. 

Fix  is  u  generick  term ;  fasten  and  stick  are  but 
modes  of  fixing .  we  fix  whatever  we  make  to  remain 
in  a  given  situation ;  we  fasten  if  we ^2;  it  firmly :  we 
stick  when  we  fix  a  thing  by  means  of  sticking.  A 
post  is  fi^icd  in  the  ground  ;  it  is  fastened  to  a  wall  by 
a  nail ;  it  is  stuck  to  another  board  by  means  of  glue. 
Shelves  are  fixed  :  a  horse  is  fastened  to  a  gate  :  bills 
are  stuck  up.  What  is  fixed  may  be  removed  in 
various  ways ; 

On  mules  and  dogs  the  infection  first  began, 
And  fast  the  vengeful  arrows ^^I'd  in  man. — PoPB 
What  is  fastened  is  removed  by  main  force  ; 
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As  tlie  bold  hound  that  gives  the  lion  chase, 
Willi  beating  bosom,  and  with  eager  pace. 
Hangs  oil  liis  haunch,  or  fastens  on  his  heels, 
Guards  as  he  turns,  and  circles  as  he  wheels. 

Pope. 
What  is  stuck  must  be  separated  by  contrivance ; 
Some  lines  more  moving  than  the  rest, 
Stuck  to  the  point  that  pierc'd  her  breast. — Swift. 

TO  FIX,  SETTLE,  ESTABLISH. 
To^i,  in  Latin  Jizum,  perfect  of  figo,  and  in  Greek 
jDjyo),  signifies  simply  to  make  to  keep  its  place  ;  settle, 
which  is  a  frequentative  of  set,  signifies  to  make  to 
Bit  or  be  at  rest ;  establish,  from  the  Latin  stabilis, 
signifies  to  make  stable  or  keep  its  ground. 

Fix  is  the  general  and  indefinite  term  ;  to  settle  and 
establish  are  to  fix  strongly.     Fix  atid  settle  are  ap- 
plied either  to  material  or  spiritual  objects,  establish 
only  to  moral  objects.     A   post  may   be  fixed  in  the 
ground  in  any  manner,  but  it  requires  time  for  it  to 
settle  ; 
Hell  heard  the  insufferable  noise,  hell  saw 
Keaven  running  from  lieav'n,  and  would  have  fled 
AtiVighted,  but  that  late  hndjii'd  too  deep 
Her  dark  foundations. — Milton. 
Warm'd  in  the  brain  the  brazen  weapon  lies, 
And  shades  eternal  settle  o'er  his  eyes. — Pope. 
A  person  may  either  fix  himself,  settle  himself,  or 
establish  himself:  the  first  case  refers  simply  to  his 
taking  up  his  abode,  or  choosing  a  certain  spot ;  Iha 
second  refers  to  his  permanency  of  stay  ;    and   tjie 
third  to  the  business  which  he  raises  or  renders  per- 
manent. 

The  same  distinction  exists  between  these  words  in 
their  farther  application  to  the  conduct  of  men.  We 
may  fix  one  or  many  points,  important  or  unimiiortant, 
it  is  a  mere  act  of  the  will ;  we  settle  many  points  of 
imporlance;  it  is  an  act  of  deliberation:  thus  we  fix 
the  day  and  hour  of  doing  a  thing;  we  settle  the  affairs 
of  our  family  ; 

While  wavering  councils  thus  his  mind  engage, 

Fluctuates  in  doubtful  thought  the  Pyliau  sage, 

To  join  the  host  or  to  the  gen'ral  haste. 

Debating  long,  he  fixes  on  the  last. — Popk. 

Justice  submitted  to  what  Abra  pleas'd, 

Her  will  alone  could  settle  or  revoke, 

And  law  was  fi%ed  by  what  she  latest  spoke. 

Prior. 
So  likewise  to  fix  is  properly  the  act  of  one ;  to  settle 
may  be  the  joint  act  of  many  :  thus  a  parenl  fixes  on 
a  business  for  his  child,  or  he  settles  tlie  marriage  con- 
tract with  another  parent.  To  fix  and  settle  ate  per- 
sonal acts,  and  the  objects  are  mostly  of  a  private 
liatiue  ,  but  to  establish  is  an  indirect  action,  and  the 
object  mostly  of  a  public  nature  thus  we  fix  our  opi- 
nions ;  we  settle  our  minds  ;  or  we  are  instrumental  in 
estahlishing  laws,  institutions,  and  the  like.  It  is 
much  to  be  lamented  that  any  one  should  remain  un- 
settled in  his  faith;  and  still  more  so,  that  the  best 
form  of  faith  is  not  universally  established ;  '  A  pam- 
phlet that  talks  of  slavery,  France,  and  the  pretender ; 
they  desire  no  more;  it  will  settle  the  wavering  and 
confirm  the  doubtful.' — Swift.  '  I  would  establish 
but  one  general  rule  to  be  observed  in  all  conversation, 
which  is  this,  that  men  should  not  talk  to  please  them- 
selves, but  those  that  hear  them.' — Steele. 


TO  FIX,  DETERMINE,  SETTLE,  LIMIT 

To  fix,  as  in  the  preceding  article,  is  here  the  genera! 
term  ;  to  determine  [v.To  decide) ;  to  settle  (v.  To  fix) ; 
to  limit  (v.  To  bound) ;  are  here  modes  of  fixing. 
They  all  denote  the  acts  of  conscious  agents,  but  differ 
in  the  object  and  circumstances  of  the  action :  we  may 
fix  any  object  by  any  means,  and  to  any  point,  we  may 
fix  material  objects  or  spiritual  objects,  we  may  either 
fijc  by  m«ans  of  our  senses,  or  our  thoughts;  but  we 
can  diterviine  only  by  means  of  our  thoughts.  To 
fix,  in  distinction  from  the  rest,  is  said  in  regard  to  a 
single  point  or  a  line  ;  but  to  determine  is  always  said 
of  one  or  more  points,  or  a  whole :  we  fix  where  a 
thing  shall  begin;  but  we  determine  where  it  shall 
begin,  and  where  it  shaU  end,  which  way,  and  how 


far  it  shall  go,  and  the  like:  thus,  we  may  fix  our  eye 
upon  a  star,  or  we  ^z  our  minds  upon  a  particular 
branch  of  astronomy ;  'In  a  rotund,  whether  it  be  a 
building  or  a  plantation,  you  can  no  where _^a;  a  boun- 
dary.'— BuRKK.  We  determine  the  distance  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  or  the  specific  gravity  of  bodies,  and 
the  like,  upon  philosophical  principles.  So  in  morals 
we  may  fix  our  minds  on  an  object ;  but  we  determine 
the  mode  of  accomplishing  it;  'Your  first  care  must 
be  to  acquire  the  power  of  ^li'it^  your  thoughts.' — 
BLiLiR.  '  More  particularly  to  determine  the  [nopei 
season  for  grammar,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  made 
a  study,  but  as  an  introduction  to  rhetorick.' — Locks. 
Determine  is  to  settle  as  a  means  to  the  end  ;  we 
cpmmonly  determine  all  subordinate  matters,  in  order 
to  settle  a  matter  finally  :  thus,  the  determination  of  a 
single  cause  will  serve  to  settle  all  other  ditierencea. 
'  One  had  better  settle  on  a  way  of  life  that  is  not  the 
very  best  we  might  have  chosen,  than  grow  old  with- 
out determining  our  choice." — Addison.  The  deter- 
mination respects  the  act  of  the  individual  who  fixes 
certain  points  and  brings  them  to  a  term;  the  settle- 
ment respects  simply  the  conclusion  of  the  affair,  or 
the  termination  of  all  dispute  and  question;  'Religion 
settles  the  pretensions  and  otherwise  interfering  in- 
terests of  mortal  men.' — Addison. 
How  can  we  bind  or  limit  his  decree 
But  what  our  ear  has  heard  or  eye  may  see  ? 

Prior. 
To  determine  and  i/mft  both  signify  to  fix  bounda- 
ries; but  the  former  respects,  for  the  most  pari,  such 
boundaries  or  terms  as  are  formed  by  the  nature  of 
things;  '  Uo  sooner  have  they  climbed  that  hill,  whicli 
thus  determines  their  view  at  a  distance,  but  a  new 
prospect  is  opened.' — Atterbury. 
No  mystic  dreams  could  make  their  fates  appear, 
Though  now  detemiiu'dhy  Tydides' spear. — Pope. 
Limit,  mi  the  other  hand,  is  the  act  of  a  conscious 
agent  employed  upon  visijile  objects,  and  the  process 
of  the  action  itself  is  rendered  visible,  as  when  we 
limit  a  price,  or  limit  our  time,  &c. 

TO  COMPOSE,  SETTLE. 

Compose,  in  Latin  composui,  perfect  of  compono  to 
put  together,  signifies  to  put  in  due  order;  in  which 
sense  it  is  allied  to  settle. 

We  compose  that  Which  has  been  disjointed  and' 
separated,  by  bringing  it  together  aL»ain  ;  we  settle  that 
which  has  been  distnrbed  and  put  in  motion,  by  mak- 
ing it  rest:  we  compose  the  iboiights  which  have  been 
deranged  and  thrown  into  confusion  ; 

Thy  presence  did  each  doubtful  heart  compose, 

And  factions  wouder'd  that  they  once  arose. 

TiCKELL. 

We  settle  the  mind  which  has  been  fluctuating  and 
distracted  by  contending  desires ; 
Perhaps  iny  reason  may  but  ill  defend 
My  setllfil  faitli,  my  mind  with  age  impair'd. 

Shenstonk. 
The  m-'nd  must  ba  composed  before  we  can  think 
justly,  it  must  be  settled  before  we  can  act  consist- 
enth^ 

We  compose  the  differences  of  others  :  we  settle  our 
oivn  differences  with  others :  it  is  difiicult  to  compose 
die  quarrels  of  angry  opponents,  or  to  settle  the  dis- 
putes of  obstinate  partisans. 

COMPOSED,  SEDATE. 

Composed  expresses  the  state  of  being  composed  (v. 
To  compose)  ;  sedate,  in  Latin  sedatus,  participle  of 
sedo  to  settle,  signifies  the  quality  of  being  settled. 

Composed  respects  the  air  and  looks  e.tternally,  and 
the  spirits  internally  ;  sedate  relates  to  the  deportment 
or  carriage  e.xlernally,  and  the  fixedness  of  the  pur- 
pose internally  :  composed  is  opposed  to  rutfied  or  hur- 
ried, sedate  to  buoyant  or  volatile. 

Composure  is  a  particular  state  of  the  mind ;  sedate- 
ness  is  an  habitual  fiame  of  mind  ;  a  part  of  the  cha- 
racter: a  composed  mien  is  very  becoming  in  the  sea- 
son of  devotion  ;  '  Upon  her  nearer  approach  to  Her 
cules  she  stepped  before  the  other  lady,  who  came  for 
ward  with  a  regular  co-mposed  carriage.' — AdoisuNm 
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A  sedate  carnage  is  becoming  in  youth  who  are  en- I  widely  spread,  may  be  allowed  to  demandsome  secession 

gaged  ill  serious  coiictnis  ;  from  business  and  lolly.' — Johnson.    Difficult  matter* 

Let  me  associate  with  the  serious  night.  "?■""  ^  ^'^ady  attention ; 


And  conlcniplalion,  her  sedate  compeer. 

Thomson. 


TO  ASK,  OR  ASK  FOR,  CLAIM,  DEIIAND. 
To  ask,  is  here  taken  for  something  more  than  a 
simple  e-xpresslon  of  wishes,  as  denoted  in  the  article 
under  To  ask,  beg;  claim,  in  Latin  clamo  to  cry  after, 
signifies  to  express  an  imperious  wish  for;  demand, 
in  French  dcmandcr,  Latin  demavdu,  compounded  of 
dc  and  mando,  signifies  to  call  for  imperatively. 

Jlsk,  in  the  sensejif  tcor,  js  confined  to  the  e.vpression 
of  wishes  on  the  part  of  the  asker,  without  involving 
any  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  person  asked;  all 
granted  in  this  case  is  voluntary,  or  complied  with  as  a 
favour :  but  ask  for  in  the  sense  here  taken  is  involun- 
tary, and  springs  from  the  forms  and  distinctions  of 
society,  ^sk  is  here,  as  before,  generick  or  specifick  ; 
claim  and  demand  are  f  pecifick  ;  in  its  specifick  sense 
it  conveys  a  less  peremptory  sense  than  either  claim  or 
demand.  To  ask  for  denotes  simply  the  expressed 
wish  to  have  what  is  considered  as  due; 
Virtue,  with  them,  is  only  to  abstain 
From  all  that  nature  asks,  and  covet  pain. 

Jenyns. 
To  claim  is  to  assert  a  right,  or  to  make  it  known  ; 
Aly  country  claims  me  all,  claim.s  ev'ry  passion. 

Martyn. 
To  aemand  is  to  insUt  on  having  without  the  liberty 
of  a  refusal ; 

Even  mountains,  vales. 
And  forests,  seem  impatient  to  demand 
The  promis'd  sweetness.  Thomson. 
Jisking  respects  obligation  in  general,  great  or 
small;  ciai/re  respects  obligations  of  importance.  Ask- 
ing for  supposes  a  right,  not  questionable;  claim  sup- 
poses a  right  hitlierto  unacknowledged ;  demand  sup- 
poses eitiier  a  disputed  right,  or  the  absence  of  all 
right,  and  the  simple  deternunation  to  have :  a  trades- 
man asks  for  what  is  owing  to  him  as  circumstances 
may  require  ;  apernon  claims  the  properly  he  has  lost; 
people  are  sometimes  pleased  to  make  demands,  the 
legality  of  which  carmot  be  proved.  What  is  lent 
must  be  asked  for  when  it  is  wanted  ;  whatever  has 
been  lost  and  is  found  nmst  be  recovered  by  a  claim  ; 
Whatever  a  selfish  person  wants,  he  strives  to  obtain 
by  a  demand,  whether  just  or  unjust. 

TO  DEMAND,  REauiRE. 
To  demand,  is  here  taken  in  the  same  sense  as  in  the 
preceding    article :    require,   in   Latin  requiro,  com- 
pounded of  re  and  qumro,  signifies  to  seek  for,  or  to 
seek  to  get  back. 

We  demand  that  which  is  owing  and  ought  to  be 
given  ;  we  require  that  which  we  wish  aiid  expect  to 
have  done.  A  demand  is  more  positive  than  a  requi- 
sition ;  the  former  admits  of  no  question  ;  the  latter  is 
liable  to  be  both  questioned  and  refused :  the  ereditor 
makes  a  demand  <m  the  debtor ;  the  master  requires 
8  certain  portion  of  duty  from  his  servant :  itisutjust 
to  demandof  a  person  what  he  has  no  right  to  give; 
Hear,  all  ye  Trojans!  all  ye  Grecian  band.?. 
What  Paris,  author  of  the  war,  demands. 

Pope. 
It  ts  unreasonable  to  require  of  a  person  what  it  is  not 
in  his  power  lo  do ; 

Now,  by  my  sov'reign  and  his  fate  I  swear, 
Renown'd  for  faith  in  |)eace,  and  force  in  war, 
Oft  our  alliance  other  lands  desir'd. 
And  what  we  seek  of  you,  of  us  required. 

Dryden. 
A  thing  is  commonly  demanded  in  express  words ;  it 
is  required  by  implication:  a  person  demands  admit- 
tance when  it  is  not  voluntarily  granted;  he  requires 
respectful  deportment  from  those  who  are  subordinate 
to  him. 

In  the  figurative  application  the  same  sense  is  pre- 
served :  things  of  urgency  and  nionien'.  demand  imme- 
diate attention  ;  '  Surely  the  retrospect  of  life  and  the 
•ztirpatiou  of  lusts  and  appetites,  deeply  rooted  and 


Oh  then  how  blind  to  all  that  truth  requires, 
Who  think  it  freedom  when  a  part  aspires. 

Goldsmith 

RIGHT,  CLAIM,  PRIVILEGE. 

Right  signifies  in  this  sense  what  it  is  right  for  one 
to  possess,  which  is  in  fact  a  word  of  large  meaning: 
for  since  the  right  and  the  wrong  depend  upon  inde- 
terminable questions,  the  right  of  having  is  equally 
indeterminable  in  some  cases  with  every  other  species 
of  right.  A  claim  {v.  To  ask  for)  is  a  species  of  ri^At 
to  have  that  which  is  in  the  hands  of  another;  the 
right  to  ask  another  for  it.  The  privilege  is  a  species 
of  right  peculiar  to  particular  individuals  or  bodies. 

Right,  in  its  full  sense,  is  altogether  an  abstract  thing 
which  is  independent  of  human  laws  and  regulations; 
claims  and  privileges  are  altogether  connected  with  the 
establishments  of  civil  society. 

Liberty,  in  the  general  sense,  is  an  unalienable  ri^ht 
which  beloiias  to  man  as  a  rational  and  responsible 
agent ;  it  is  not  a  claim,  for  it  is  set  above  all  question, 
and  all  condition  ;  nor  is  it  a  privilege,  for  it  cannot  be 
exclusively  granted  to  one  being,  nor  unconditionally  be 
taken  away  from  another. 

Between  the  right  and  the  power  there  is  often  aa 
wide  a  distinction  as  between  truth  and  falsehood  ;  we 
have  often  a  right  to  do  that  which  we  have  no  power 
to  do,  and  the  power  to  do  that  which  we  have  no  right 
to  do  ;  slaves  have  a  right  to  the  freedom  which  is  en- 
joyed by  all  other  creatures  of  the  same  species  with 
themselves,  but  they  have  not  the  power  to  use  this 
freedom  as  others  do.  In  England  men  have  the  power 
of  thinking  for  themselves  as  they  please:  but,  by  the 
abuse  which  they  make  of  this  power,  we  see  that,  in 
many  cases,  they  have  not  the  right,  unless  we  admit 
the  contradiction  that  men  have  a  right  to  do  what  is 
wrong ;  they  have  the  power  therefore  of  exercising 
this  right  only,  because  no  other  person  has  the  legaJ 
right  of  controlling  them  ; 

In  ev'ry  street  a  city  bard 
Rules,  like  an  alderman,  his  ward: 
His  undisputed  rights  extend 
Through  all  the  lane  from  end  to  end. — Swift. 
We  have  often  a  claim  to  a  thing,  which  it  is  not  in  o»r 
power  to  substantiate  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  claims 
are  set  up  in  cases  which  are  totally  unfounded  on  any 
right ; 

Whence  is  this  pow'r,  this  fondness  of  all  arts, 
Serving,  adorning  life  through  all  its  parts; 
Which  names  impos'd,  by  letters  mark'd  those  names, 
Adjusted  properly  by  legal  claims? — .Ienvns. 
Privileges  are  rights  granted  to  individuals,  depending 
either  upon  the  will  of  the  granter,  or  the  circumstances 
of  the  receiver,  or  both  ;  privileges  are  therefore  partial 
rights,  transferable  at  the  discretion  of  persons  indivi 
dually  or  collectively ; 

A  thousand  bards  thy  rights  disown. 

And  with  rebellious  arm  pretend. 

An  equal  privilege  to  descend. — Swift 

PRIVILEGE,  PREROGATrVE,  EXEMPTION, 
IMMUNITY. 
I  Privilege,  in  Latin  privilegiuw,  compounded  of 
priviis  and  lex,  signifies  a  law  made  in  favour  of  any 
individual  or  set  of  individuals;  prerogative,  conies 
fromthe  Latin prfflrog-a<!»>i, so  called  from  ;;r<Eand  rogo 
to  ask,  because  certain  Roman  tribes,  so  called,  were 
first  asked  whom  they  would  have  to  be  consuls :  hence 
applied  in  our  language  to  the  right  of  determining  or 
choosing  first  in  many  particulars;  exemption,  from  the 
verb  to  exempt,  and  immunity,  from  the  Latin  immunis 
free,  are  both  employed  for  the  object  from  which  one 
is  exempt  or  free. 

Privilege  and  prcro^a^nif  consist  of  po.sitive  advan 
tages ;  exemption  and  immunity  of  those  which  are 
negative  :  by  the  former  we  obtain  an  actual  good,  by 
the  latter  the  removal  of  an  evil. 

Privilege,  in  its  most  extended  sense,  comprehends 
all  the  rest:  for  every  prerogative,  exemption,  and 
immunity,  are  privileges,  inasmuch  as  they  rest  upon 
certain  laws  or  customs,  wliicli  are  made  for  the  benefit 
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of  certain  individuals;  but  in  tlie  restricted  sense  the 
priuilcge  is  used  only  (or  the  subordinate  parts  of 
society,  and  the  prerogative  for  the  superiour  orders; 
as  tliey  respect  tlie  piiblick,pWi)/7f^es  belong  to,  or  are 
granted  to,  tlie  subject :  prerogatives  belong,  to  the 
crown.  It  is  the  privilege  of  a  member  of  parliament 
to  escape  arrest  for  debt ;  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown  to  be  irresponsible  for  the  conduct  of  its  minis- 
ters; as  respects  private  cai^es  it  is  Ihe  privilege  of 
females  to  have  the  best  places  assigned  to  them  ;  il  is 
the  prerogative  of  the  male  to  address  the  female. 

Privileges  are  applied  to  every  object  which  it  is  desi- 
rable to  have ;  '  As  the  nged  depart  from  the  dignity,  so 
they  forfeit  the  privileges  of  gray  hairs.' — Blair. 
Prerogative  is  confined  to  the  case  of  making  one's 
elecliou,  or  e.^ercising  any  special  power;  'By  the 
worstof  usurpations,  a  usurpation  on  the  prerogatives 
of  nature,  you  attempt  to  force  tailors  and  carpenters 
into  the  state.' — Burke.  Kxemption  is  applicable  to 
cases  in  which  one  is  exempted  from  any  tribute,  or 
payment ;  '  Neither  nobility  nor  clergy  (in  France)  en- 
joyed any  exemption  from  the  duty  on  consumable  com- 
modities.'— Burke.  Immunity,  from  the  Latin  munus 
an  office,  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  cases  in  which  one 
is  freed  f^rom  a  service :  but  it  is  figuratively  applied  to 
a.  privileged  freedom  from  any  thing  painful;  'You 
claim  an  immunity  from  evil  which  belongs  not  to  the 
lot  of  man.' — Bi^.vir.  All  chartered  towns  or  corpo- 
rations have  privileges,  exemptions,  and  immunities  : 
it  is  the  privilege  of  the  city  of  London  to  shut  its 
gates  against  the  king. 


PRETENSION,   CLAIM. 

Pretension  (v.  To  affect)  and  cluim  {v.  To  ask  for) 
both  signify  an  assertion  ot^  rights,  but  theyditfer  in  the 
nature  of  the  rights.  Tlie  first  refers  only  to  the  rights 
which  are  calculated  as  such  by  an  individual;  the 
latter  to  those  which  e.xist  independently  of  his  suppo- 
sition: there  cannot  therefore  be  a  prcJcnsion  without 
one  to  pretend,  but  there  may  be  a  claim  without  any 
immediate  claimant :  thus  we  say  a  person  rests  his 
pretension  to  the  crown  upon  the  ground  of  being  de- 
scended from  the  former  king ;  in  hereditary  monarchies 
there  is  no  one  who  has  any  claim  to  the  crown  except 
the  next  heir  in  succession.  The  pretension  is  com- 
monly built  upon  one's  personal  merits,  or  the  views  of 
one's  own  merits; 

But  if  to  unjust  things  thou  dost  pretend, 
Ere  they  begin,  let  thy  pretensions  end. 

Dknham. 
The  claim  rests  upon  the  laws  of  civil  society ;  '  Will 
he  not  therefore,  of  the  two  evils,  choose  the  least,  by 
submitting  to  a  master  who  hath  no  immediate  claim 
upon  him,  rather  than  to  another  who  hath  already 
revived  several  claims  upon  him  1' — Swift.  A  person 
makes  high  pretensions  who  estimates  his  merits  and 
consequent  deserts  at  a  high  rate;  he  judges  of  his 
claims  according  as  they  are  supported  by  the  laws  of 
his  country  or  the  circumstances  of  the  case:  the  pre- 
tension, when  denied,  can  never  be  proved  ;  the  claim, 
when  proved,  can  always  he  enforced.  One  is  in 
general  willing  to  dispute  the  pretentions  of  men  who 
make  themselves  judges  in  their  own  cause;  but  one 
is  not  unwilling  to  listen  to  any  claims  which  are  mo- 
destly preferred.  Those  who  make  a  pretension  to  the 
greatest  learning  are  commonly  men  of  shallow  infor- 
mation ;  '  It  is  often  charized  upon  writers,  that,  with 
all  i\\e\x  pretensions  to  genius  and  discoveries,  they  do 
little  more  than  copy  one  another.'— Johnson.  Those 
who  have  the  most  substantial  claims  to  the  gratitude 
and  respect  of  mankind  are  commonly  found  to  be  men 
of  the  fewest  pretensions  ; 

Poets  ha%e  undoubted  right  to  claim, 

If  not  the  greatest,  the  most  lasting  name. 

CoNGREVE. 

PRETENCE,  PRETENSION,  PRETEXT, 

EXCUSE. 

Pretence  comes  from  pretend  [v.  To  affect)  in  the 
sense  of  setting  forth  any  thing  independent  of  our- 
selves. Pretension  comes  from  the  same  verb  in  the 
sense  of  setting  forth  any  thing  that  depends  upon  our- 
selves. The  pretence  is  commonly  a  misrepresentation  ; 
ihe  pretension  is  frequently  a  miscalculation  ;  the  pre- 


tence is  set  forth  to  conceal  what  is  bad  in  one  s  self  •  the 
pretensivnhset  forth  todisplay  what  is  good;  tlietbrnier 
betrays  one's  falsehood,  the  latter  one's  conceit  or  self- 
importance  ;  the  former  can  never  be  employed  in  a 
good  sense,  the  latter  may  sometimes  be  employed  in 
an  indillerEnt  sense:  a  man  of  bad  character  may 
make  a  pretence  of  religion  by  adopting  an  outwand 
profession  ; 

Ovid  had  warn'd  her  to  beware 

Of  strolling  gods,  whose  usual  trade  is, 
Under  pretence  of  taking  air, 
To  pick  up  sublunary  ladies. — Swift. 
Men  of  the  least  merit  often  make  the  highest  preten 
sions  ; 

Each  thinks  his  own  the  best  pretension. — Gat. 
The  pretence  and  pretext  alike  consist  of  what  is 
unreal ;  but  the  former  is  not  so  great  a  violation  of 
truth  as  the  latter:  the  pretence  may  consist  of  truth 
and  falsehood  blended  ;  the  pretext,  from  prtetego  to 
cloak  or  cover  over,  consists  altogether  of  falsehood  : 
the  pretence  may  sometimes  serve  only  to  conceal  or 
palliate  a  fault;  the^re^eii  serves  to  hide  something 
seriously  culpable  or  wicked :  a  child  may  make  indis- 
position a  pretence  for  idleness; 

Let  not  the  Trojans,  with  a  feigned  pretence 
Of  profler'd  peace,  delude  the  Lalian  prince. 

Drvden. 
A  thief  makes  his  acquaintance  with  the  servants  a 
pretext  for  getting  admittance  into  houses;  'Justifying 
perfidy  and  murder  for  publick  benefit,  publick  benefit 
would  soon  become  the  pretext,  and  perfidy  and  murder 
the  end.' — Burke. 

The  pretence  and  excuse  (?j.  To  apologise)  are  both 
set  forth  to  justify  one's  conduct  in  the  eyes  of  others; 
but  the  preicHce  always  conceals  something  more  or 
less  culpable,  and  by  a  greater  or  less  violation  of 
truth;  the  cicusemay  sometimes  justify  that  which  is 
justifiable,  and  with  strict  regard  to  truth.  To  oblige 
one's  self,  under  the  pretence  of  obliging  another,  is  a 
despicable  trick;  'I  should  have  dressed  the  whole 
with  greater  care  ;  but  I  had  little  time,  which  I  am 
sure  you  know  to  be  more  than  ])retence.' — Wake.  Ill- 
ness is  an  allowable  excuse  to  justify  any  omission  in 
business; 

Nothing  but  love  this  patience  could  produce, 
And  I  allow  your  rage  that  kind  excuse. 

Dryden. 
Although  the  excuse  for  the  most  part  supposes  what 
is  groundless,  yet  it  is  moreover  distinguished  from  the 
pretence, Ihm  it  never  implies  an  intentional  falsehood  ; 
'  The  last  refuge  of  a  guilty  person  is  to  take  shelter 
under  an  excuse.' — South. 


TO  AFFECT,    PRETEND  TO. 

Jlffect  is  here  taken  in  the  same  sense  as  in  the  fol 
lowing  article;  pretend,  in  Latin  prwtendo,  that  is, pr<s 
and  tendo,  signifies  to  hold  or  stretch  one  thing  before 
another  by  way  of  a  blind. 

These  terms  are  synonymous  only  in  the  bad  sense 
of  setting  forth  to  others  what  is  not  real  •  we  affect  by 
putting  on  a  false  air ;  we  pretend  by  making  a  false 
declaration.  Art  is  employed  in  affecting ;  assurance 
and  self  complacency  in  pretending.  A  person  affects 
not  to  hear  what  it  is  convenient  for  him  not  to  answer; 
he  pretends  to  have  forgotten  what  it  Is  convenient  for 
him  not  to  recollect.  One  affects  the  manners  of  a 
gentleman,  and  pretends  to  gentility  of  birth.  One 
affects  the  character  and  habiis  of  a  scholar;  one  pre- 
tends to  learning. 

To  affect  the  qualitieswhich  we  have  notspoils  those 
which  we  have ; 

Self,  quite  put  off,  affects  with  too  much  art 
To  put  on  Woodward  in  each  mangled  part. 

Churchill 
To  pretend  to  attainments  which  we  have  not  made, 
obliges  us  to  have  recourse  to  falsehoods  in  order  lo 
escape  detection;  'There  is  something  so  natively 
great  and  good  in  a  person  that  is  truly  devout,  tha4 
an  awkward  man  may  as  w  ell  pretend  to  be  genteel  as 
a  hypocrite  to  be  pious.' — Stekle. 

*  Vide  Trussler,  "  To  afl>ct.  pretend  to." 
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TO  AFFECT,  ASSUME. 

Affect,  in  this  sense,  derives  its  origin  immediately 
froat  tlie  Latin  affecto  to  desire  after  eagerly,  signifying 
to  aim  at  or  aspire  alter;  assume,  in  Latin  as^umu, 
eonipounded  of  as  or  ad  and  sumo  to  talie,  signifies  to 
take  lo  one's  self. 

To  affect  is  to  use  forced  efibrts  to  appear  to  have 
some  quality;  lo  assume  is  to  appropriate  something 
to  one's  self.  One  affccti  to  have  tine  feelings,  and  as- 
su7nes  great  importance. 

Affectation  springs  from  the  desire  of  appearing 
belter  than  we  really  are;  assumptiun  from  the  think- 
ng  ourselves  better  than  we  really  are.  We  affect  the 
irtues  which  we  have  not:  'It  lias  been  from  age  to 
age  an  affectation  to  love  the  pleasures  of  solitude, 
among  those  who  cannot  possibly  be  supposed  quahlied 
for  passing  life  in  that  manner.'— Spectator.  We  as- 
gume  tlie  character  whicii  does  not  belong  to  us  ; 

Laughs  not  the  heart  when  giants,  big  with  pride, 

Assume  the  pompous  port,  the  martial  part  1 

Churchill. 

An  affected  person  is  always  thinking  of  others ;  an 
assuming  person  thinks  only  of  himself.  The  affected 
man  strives  to  gain  applause  by  appearing  to  be  what 
lie  is  not ;  the  assuming  man  demands  respect  upon  tlie 
ground  of  wliat  he  supposes  himself  to  be.  Hypocrisy  is 
often  the  companion  of  affectation;  self-conceit  always 
that  of  assumption. 

To  affect  is  mostly  taken  in  a  bad  sense,  but  some- 
times in  an  indiiferent  sense  ;  to  assume  may  be  some- 
times an  indifferent  action  at  least,  if  not  justifiable. 
Men  always  affect  that  which  is  admired  by  others,  in 
order  to  gain  their  applause;  '  In  coi.ver^alimi  the  medi- 
um is  neilherloa/fctsilencenoreloquence.'— Stkrne. 
Men  sometimes  assume  an  appearance,  a  nanie,  or  an 
authority,  wliich  is  no  more  than  their  just  riglit ; 
This  when  the  various  god  had  urg'd  in  vain, 
He  strait  assumed  iiis  native  form  again.— Pope. 


TO  APPROPRIATE,  USURP,  ARROGATE, 
ASSUME,  ASCRIBE. 

Appropriate,  in  French  approprier,  compounded  of 
cp  or  ad  and  propriatus,  participle  o(  propria,  an  old 
verb,  from  proprius  proper  or  own,  signifies  to  make 
one's  own :  usurp,  in  French  usurper,  Latin  usurpo, 
from  usus  use,  is  a  frequentative  of  utor,  signifying  to 
make  use  of  as  if  it  were  one's  own ;  arrogate,  in 
Latin  arrogatus,  participle  of  arrogo,  signifies  to  ask 
or  claim  to  for  one's  self;  assume,  in  French  assumer, 
Latin  assumo,  compounded  of  as  or  ad  and  sumo  to 
take,  signifies  to  take  to  one's  self;  ascribe,  in  Latin 
ascribo,  compounded  of  as  or  ad  and  scribo  to  write, 
signifies  here  to  writedown  to  one's  own  account. 

The  idea  of  taking  something  to  one's  self  by  an  act 
of  on.Vs  own,  is  conmioti  to  all  these  terms. 

To  appropriate  is  to  take  to  one's  self  either  with  or 
without  right;  to  usurp  is  to  take  to  one's  self  by  vio- 
lence, or  in  violation  of  right.     Appropriating  is  ap- 
|)iied  in  its  proper  sense  to  goods  or  possessions ; 
To  themselves  appropriating 
The  spirit  of  God,  promis'd  alike,  and  giv'n 
To  all  believers.— Milton. 
Usurping  is  properly  applied  to  power,  publick  or  pri- 
vate ;  a  usurper  exercises  the  functions  ol"  government 
without  a  legitimate  sanction  ;  '  Not  having  tlie  natural 
superiority  of  fathers,  their  power  nmst  be  usurped,  and 
hen  unlawful;  or  if  lawful,  then  granted  or  consented 
unto  by  them  over  whom  they  exercise  the  same,  or 
else  given  them  extraordinarily  from  God.' — Hooker. 
Appropriation  is  a  matter  of  convenience;  it  springs 
from  a  selfish  concern  for  ourselves,  and  a  total  uncon- 
cern for  others:  usurpation  is  a  matter  of  self-indul- 
gence; it  springs  from  an  inordinate  ambition  that  is 
tralified  only  at  the  expense  of  others.     Appropriation 
seldom  requires  an  effort :  a  person  appropriates  that 
which  casually  falls  into  his  hands.    Usurpation  mostly 
takes  place  in  a  disorganized  state  of  society  ;  when 
the  strongest  prevail,  the  most  artful  and  the  most  vi- 
cious individual  invests  himself  with  the  supreme  au- 
thority.    Appropriation  is  generally  an  act  of  injustice  : 
usurpation  is  always  an  act  of  violence.     To  usurp  is 
applied  figtiralively  in  the  same  sens^  ;  '  If  any  passion 
has  so  much  usurped  our  understanding,  as  not  lo  sufl'er 


us  to  enjoy  advantages  with  the  moderation  prescribed 
by  reason,  it  is  not  too  late  lo  apply  this  remedy  :  when 
we  find  ourselves  sinking  under  sorrow,  we  may  then 
uselully  revolve  the  uncertainty  of  our  condition,  and 
the  folly  of  lamenting  that  from  which,  if  it  had  staid  a 
little  longer,  we  should  ourselves  have  been  taken 
away.' — Johnson.  To  appropriate  may  be  applied  in 
the  sense  of  assigning  to  others  their  own,  as  well  as 
taking  lo  one's  self;  '  Things  sanctified  were  thereby 
in  such  sort  appropriated  unto  God,  as  that  they  might 
never  afterward  be  made  common.' — Hooker.  But 
in  this  sense  il  has  nothing  in  common  with  tiie  word 
usurp. 

Arrogate,  assume,  and  ascribe,  denote  the  taking  to 
one's  self,  but  do  not,  like  appropriate  and  usurp,  imply 
taking  from  another.  Arrogate  is  a  more  violent  action 
than  assume,  and  assvine  than  ajtcribe.  Arrogate  and 
assume  are  employed  either  in  the  proper  or  figurative 
sense,  ascribe  (m\y  in  the  figurative  sense.  We  arro- 
gate distinctions,  honours,  and  titles;  we  assume 
names,  rights,  privileges. 

In  the  moral  sense  we  arrogate  pre-eminence,  assuTj;* 
importance,  ascribe  merit.  To  arrogate  is  a  species 
of  moral  usurpation;  it  is  always  accompanied  with 
haughtiness  and  contempt  for  others  ;  that  is  arrogated 
lo  one's  self  to  which  one  has  not  the  smallest  tille  :  an 
arrogant  temper  is  one  of  the  most  odious  features  in 
the  "human  character ;  it  is  a  compound  of  folly  and 
insolence ;  '  After  having  thus  ascribed  due  honour  to 
binh  and  parentage,  I  must  however  take  notice  of 
those  who  arrogate  to  themselves  more  honours  than 
are  due  to  them  on  this  account. '^Addison.  To  as- 
sume is  a  species  of  moral  appropriation ;  its  objects  are 
of  a  less  serious  nature  than  those  of  arrogating ,  and 
it  does  less  violence  lo  moral  propriety  :  we  asiume  in 
trifles,  we  arrogate  only  in  imporianl  mailers ;  '  livery 
seldom  happens  thai  a  man  is  slow  enough  in  assuming 
the  character  of  a  husband,  or  a  woman  quick  enongt 
in  condescending  lo  that  of  a  wife. '^Addison.  To 
ascribe  is  oftener  an  act  of  vanity  tlian  of  injustice 
many  men  are  entitled  to  the  merit  which  they  ascribe 
to  themselves  ;  but  by  this  very  act  they  lessen  the 
merit  of  their  best  actions;  '  Sometimes  we  ascribe  to 
ourselves  the  merit  of  good  qualities,  which,  if  justly 
considered,  should  cover  us  with  shame.' — Craig.  A 
conscientious  man  will  appropriate  nothing  to  himself 
which  he  cannot  unquestionably  claim  as  his  own  ;  '  A 
voice  was  heard  from  the  clouds  declaring  the  inten 
tion  of  this  visit,  which  was  to  restore  and  appropriate 
to  every  one  what  was  his  due.' — Addison. 

Usurpers,  who  violate  the  laws  both  of  God  and 
man,  are  as  much  to  be  pitied  as  dreaded  :  they  gene 
rally  pay  the  price  of  their  crimes  in  a  miserable  life, 
and  a  still  more  miserable  death.  Nothing  expo.ses  a 
man  lo  greater  ridicule  than  arrogating  lo  himself 
lilies  and  distinctions  which  do  not  belong  lo  liini. 
Although  a  man  may  sometimes  innocently  assume  to 
himself  the  right  of  judging  for  others,  yet  he  can  never, 
with  any  degree  of  justice,  assume  the  right  of  oppress- 
ing thein.  Self-complacence  leads  many  lo  ascribe 
great  merit  lo  themselves  for  things  which  are  gene- 
rally regarded  as  trifling. 

Arrogating  as  an  action,  or  arrogance  as  a  disposi- 
tion, is'always  taken  in  a  bad  sense :  the  former  is 
always  dictated  by  the  most  preposterous  pride  ;  the 
latter  is  associated  with  every  unworthy  quality.  As- 
sumption, as  an  action,  varies  in  its  character  according 
to  circumstances  ;  it  may  be  either  good,  bad,  or  indif- 
ferent: it  is  justifiable  in  certain  exigencies  to  assume 
a  command  where  there  is  no  one  else  able  lo  direct :  it 
is  often  a  matter  of  indifference  what  name  a  person 
assumes  who  does  so  only  in  conformity  to  the  will  of 
another ;  but  it  is  always  bad  to  assume  a  name  as  a 
mask  lo  impose  upon  others. 

As  a  disposition  assuviption  is  always  bad,  but  still 
not  lo  the  same  degree  as  arrogance.  An  arrogant 
man  renders  himself  intolerable  to  society ,  an  as 
suming  man  makes  himself  offensive  ;  arrogance  ia 
the  characlerislick  of  men  ;  assumption  is  peculiar  to 
youths :  an  arrogant  man  can  be  numbled  only  by 
silent  conlempl;  'Humility  is  expressed  by  the  stoop- 
ing and  bending  of  the  head;  arrogance  when  it  is 
lifted  up,  or,  as  we  say,  tossed  up.' — Dryden.  .Xii  as 
suming  youth  must  be  checked  by  the  voice  of  au- 
thority; 'This  makes  liim  over-foiward  in  business, 
assuming  in  conversation,  and  peremptory  in  answers.' 

— COLLIKR. 
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ARROGANCE,  PRESUMPTION. 

Arrnirnnce  signifies  either  tlie  act  of  arrogating  or 
the  disposition  to  arrogate;  presumption,  Iroiii  pre- 
sume. Latin  prmsumo,  compounded  oi  prm  bef'oie,  and 
sumo  to  talie  or  put,  signifies  the  disposition  to  put  one's 
sell' forward. 

-Arrogance  is  the  act  of  the  great;  presumption  that 
of  tlie  little:  1\k  arrogant  man  takes  upon  himself  to  he 
above  others;  '  I  must  confess  I  was  very  much  sur- 
prised to  see  so  great  a  body  of  editors,  criticks,  commen- 
tators, and  graminarians,  meet  with  so  very  ill  a  recep- 
tion They  had  lormed  themselves  into  a  body,  and 
with  a  great  deal  of  arrogance  demanded  the  first  sta- 
tion in  tlie  column  of  knowledge;  but  the  goddess,  in- 
stead of  complying  with  their  request,  clapped  them 
into  liveries.' — Addison.  The  presumptuous  man 
strives  to  be  on  a  level  with  those  who  are  above  hhii ; 
'In  tlie  vanity  and  presumption  of  youth,  it  is  coni- 
mcpii  to  allege  the  consciousness  of  innocence  as  a 
reason  for  the  contempt  of  censure.' — Hawkesworth. 
Jlrrogance  is  commonly  coupled  with  haughtiness : 
presumption  with  meanness:  men  arrogajitly  dcmawl 
as  a  right  the  homage  which  has  perhaps  before  been 
voluntarily  granted  ;  the  creature  presumptuously  ar- 
raigns the  conduct  of  the  Creator,  and  murmurs  against 
tlie  dispensations  of  his  providence. 

TO  APPROPRIATE,  IMPROPRIATE. 
To  appropriate  (v.  To  appropriate)  is  to  consign  to 
Rome  particular  use ; 

Some  they  appropriated  to  the  gods, 
And  some  topublick,  some  to  private  ends. 

Roscommon. 
But  in  a  more  particular  manner  to  take  to  one's  own 
private  use;  '  Why  should  people  engross  and  appro- 
priate the  common  benefits  of  fire,  air,  and  water  to 
themselves.' — L'Estranqk.  To  impropriate  is  in 
some  cases  used  in  this  latter  sense;  '  For  the  pardon 
of  the  rest,  the  king  thought  it  not  fit  it  should  pass  by 
Parliament;  the  better,  being  matter  of  grace,  toimpro- 
priate  the  thanks  to  himself — Bacon.  But  for  the 
most  part  this  word  has  been  employed  to  denote  the 
lawless  appropriation  of  the  church  lands  by  the  laity, 
which  took  place  at  the  Reformation;  'Those  impro- 
priated livings,  which  have  now  no  settled  endowment, 
and  are  therefore  called  not  vicarages,  but  perpetual  or 
sometimes  arbitrary  curacies;  they  are  such,  as  be- 
lon;;ed  formerly  to  those  orders  who  could  serve  the 
cure  of  them  in  their  own  persons.' — Wharton. 

PRELUDE,  PREFACE. 

Prelude,  from  the  Latin  prd  before  and  ludo  to  play, 
signifies  the  game  that  precedes  another ;  preface,  from 
the  Latin  for  to  speak,  signifies  tlie  speech  that  pre- 
cedes. 

The  idea  of  a  preparatory  introduction  is  included  in 
both  these  terms,  but  the  former  consists  of  actions  ;  the 
latter  of  words;  the  throwing  of  stones  and  breaking 
of  windows  is  the  prelude  on  the  part  of  a  mob  to  a 
general  riot;  'At  this  time  there  was  a  general  peace 
all  over  the  world,  which  was  a  proper  prelude  for 
ushering  in  his  coming  who  was  the  Prince  of  peace.' 
— Prideaux.  An  apology  for  one's  ill  behaviour  is 
sometimes  the  preface  to  soliciting  a  remission  of  pun- 
ishment; 

As  no  delay 
0(  preface  brooking  through  his  zeal  of  right. 
Milton. 

The  prelude  is  mostly  preparatory  to  that  which  is  in 
itself  actually  bad:  the  preface  is  mostly  preparatory  to 
something  supposed  to  lie  objectionable.  Intemperance 
in  liquor  is  the  prelude  to  every  other  extravagance; 
when  one  wishes  to  ensure  compliance  with  a  request 
that  may  possibly  be  unreasonable,  it  is  necessary  to 
pave  the  way  by  some  suitable  preface. 

TO  PREMISE,  PRESUME. 

Premise,  from  pro:  and  mittn,  signifies  set  down 
nefor-hand  ;  presume,  from  prcB  and  sumo  to  take,  sig- 
nifies to  take  beforehand. 

Ro-|i  these  terms  are  employed  in  reiard  to  our  pre- 
vious assertions  or  admissions  of  any  circumstance ; 


the  former  i.s  used  for  Vhat  is  theoretical  or  belongs  to 
opinions;  the  latter  is  used  for  what  is  practical  or 
belongs  to  facts:  we  premise  that  the  existence  of  a 
Deity  is  unquestionable  when  we  argue  respecting  hia 
attributes;  'Here  we  must  first  premise  what  it  is  th 
enter  into  temptation.' — South.  We  presume  that  a 
person  has  a  firm  belief  in  divine  revelation  when  we 
exhort  him  to  follow  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel ;  '  In  the 
long  Iambic  metre,  it  does  not  appear  that  Chaucei 
ever  composed  at  all ;  for  I  presume  no  one  can  imagine 
that  he  was  the  author  of  Gamelyn.' — Tyrwhitt. 
No  argument  can  be  pursued  until  we  have  premised 
those  points  upon  which  both  parties  are  to  agree:  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  presume  upon  more  than  what 
we  are  fully  authorized  to  take  for  certain. 

PECULIAR,  APPROPRIATE,  PARTICULAR. 

Peculiar,  in  Latin  peculiaris,  comes  from  pecus 
cattle,  that  is,  the  cattle  which  belonged  to  the  slave  or 
servant,  in  distinction  from  the  master;  and  the  epithet, 
therefore,  designates  in  a  strong  manner  private  pro- 
perty, belonging  exclusively  to  one's  self;  appropriate 
signifies  appropriated  (v.  To  ascribe)  ;  particular  {v. 
Particular). 

Peculiar  is  said  of  that  which  belongs  to  persons  or 
things;  appropriate  is  said  of  that  which  belongs  to 
things  only:  the  faculty  of  speech  is  peculiar  to  man,  in 
distinction  from  all  other  animals;  'I  agree  with  Sir 
William  Temple,  but  not  that  the  thing  itself  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  English,  because  the  contrary  may  be  found 
in  many  Spanish,  Italian,  and  French  productions.' — 
Swift.  An  address  may  be  appropriate  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  individual  who  makes  it;  'Modesty  and 
diflidence,  gentleness  and  meekness,  were  looked  upon 
as  the  appropriate  virtues  of  the  sex.' — Johnson. 
Pecji/m?- designates  simple  property;  appropriate  desig- 
nates the  right  of  propriety;  there  are  advantages  aiid 
disadvantages  peculiar  to  every  situation ;  the  excel- 
lence of  a  discourse  depends  often  on  its  being  appro- 
priate to  the  season  Peculiar  and  particular  ate  both 
employed  to  distinguish  objects;  but  the  former  distin- 
guishes the  object  by  showing  its  connexion  with,  or 
alliance  to,  otiiers;  particular  distinguislies  it  by  a 
reference  to  some  acknowledged  circumstance ;  hence 
we  may  say  that  a  person  enjoys  peculiar  privileges  or 
particular  privileges:  in  this  case /^ecKii'ar  signifies  such 
as  are  confined  to  him,  and  enjoyed  by  none  else  ; 
Great  father  Bacchus,  to  my  song  repair. 
For  clust'riiig  grapes  are  lUy  peciiUar  care. 

Dryden. 
Particular  signifies  such  as  are  distinguished  in  degree 
and  quality  from  others  of  the  kind;  'This  is  true  of 
actions  considered  in  their  general  nature  or  kind,  but 
not  considered  in  iheir  particular  individaa\  instances.' 
— South. 


TO  ASCRIBE,  ATTRIBUTE,  IMPUTE. 

Ascribe  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  article  under  To 
Appropriate,  Usurp ;  attribute,  in  Latin  attributus^ 
participle  of  attribuo,  compounded  of  ad  and  tribvo, 
signifies  to  bestow  upon,  or  attach  to  a  thing  what 
belongs  to  it ;  impute,  compounded  of  im  or  in  and  pute, 
Latin puto  to  think,  signifies  to  tliii;k  or  judge  what  is 
in  a  thing. 

To  ascribe  is  to  assign  any  thing  to  a  person  as  hw 
property,  his  possession,  or  the  fruit  of  his  labour,  &c. ; 
to  attribute  is  to  assign  things  to  others  as  their  causes; 
to  impute  is  to  assign  qualities  to  peisons.  Milton 
ascribes  the  first  use  of  artillery  to  the  rebel  angels;  the 
loss  of  a  vessel  is  attributed  to  the  violence  of  the  storm ; 
the  conduct  of  the  captain  is  imputed  to  his  want  of 
firmness.  The  letters  of  Junius  have  been  falsely 
ascribed  to  many  persons  in  succession,  as  the  author 
to  this  day  remains  concealed,  and  out  of  the  reach  of 
even  probable  conjecture;  the  oracles  of  the  heathens 
are  ascribed  by  some  theologians  to  the  devil;  'Holi- 
ness is  ascribed  to  the  pope;  majesty  to  kings  ;  serenity 
or  mildness  to  princes;  e.xcellence  or  perfection  to 
ambassadors;  grace  to  archbishops;  honour  to  peers.* 
—Addison.  The  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  is 
attributed  to  his  intemperance;  generosity  has  been 
imputed  to  him  from  his  conduct  on  certain  occasions, 
but  particularly  in  liis  treatment  of  the  Persian  prin- 
cesses, the  relatives  of  Darius;  '  Perhaps  it  may  appear 
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upon  examination  that  tlie  ninsl  polite  agpsare  the  least 
virtuous.  This  may  be  altrihuliii  to  tlie  lolly  of  admit- 
ting wit  and  learnin!;  as  mciit  in  thtmstlves,  without 
considering  the  application  of  tlteni.' — Steele.  '  Men 
in  their  innovations  should  follow  the  example  of  time, 
which  iniiovateth,  hut  quietly,  and  by  degrees  scarce  to 
1)6  perceived,  for  otherwise  what  is  new  and  imlooked 
for,  ever  mends  some  and  impairs  others;  and  he  that 
is  hurt  for  a  wrong  imputcth  it  to  the  author.' — Bacon. 
Jlscribr  is  mostly  used  in  a  favourable  or  indifferent 
sense;  impute  is  either  favourable  or  unfavourable.  In 
the  doxology  of  the  church  ritual,  all  honour,  might, 
majesty,  dominion,  and  power,  are  ascribed  to  the 
three  persons  in  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  actions  of  men 
are  often  so  equivocal  that  il  is  difficult  to  decide 
whether  praise  or  blame  ought  to  he  imputed  to  them  ; 
'  I  made  it  by  your  persuasion,  to  satisfy  those  who 
imputed  it  to  folly.' — Temple.  'We  who  are  adepts 
in  astrology  can  impute  it  to  several  causes  in  the 
planets,  that  this  quarter  of  our  great  city  is  tlie  region 
of  such  as  either  never  had,  or  have  lost,  the  use  of 
reason.' — Steele. 


QUALITY,  PROPERTY,  ATTRIBUTE. 
Qiialitij,  in  Latin  qunlitas,  from  gualis  such,  signi- 
fies such  as  a  thing  really  is;  property,  which  is 
changed  from  propriety  and  proprius  proper  or  one's 
own,signiHes  belonging  to  a  thing  as  an  essential  ingre- 
dient; attribute,  in  Latin  atlributus,  participle  of  ar(ri- 
buo  to  bestow  upiin,  signifies  the  things  bestowed  upon 
or  assigned  to  ano'.her. 

The  quality  is  that  which  is  inherent  in  the  object 
and  co-existent;  'Humility  and  patience,  industry  and 
temperance,  are  very  often  the  good  qualities  of  a  poor 
man.' — Addison.  The  property  is  that  which  belongs 
to  it  for  the  time  being ;  '  No  man  can  have  sunk  so  far 
into  stupidity,  as  not  to  consider  the  properties  of  the 
ground  on  which  he  walks,  of  the  plants  on  which  he 
feeds,  or  of  the  animals  that  delight  his  ear.'— John- 
son. Ttie  attribute  is  the  quality  which  is  assigned 
to  any  object ; 

Man  o'er  a  wider  field  extends  his  views, 
God  through  the  wonder  of  his  works  pursues, 
Exploring  thence  his  attributes  and  laws. 
Adores,  loves,  imitates,  th'  Eternal  Cause. 

Jenyns. 
We  cannot  alter  the  quality  of  a  thing  without  altering 
the  whole  thing;  but  we  may  give  or  take  away  pro- 
perties from  bodies  at  pleasure,  without  entirely  de- 
stroying their  identity ;  and  we  may  ascribe  attributes 
at  discretion. 


PRESUMPTIVE,  PRESUMPTUOUS,  PRE- 
SUMING. 
Presumptive  comes  from  presume,  in  the  sense  of 
supposing  or  taking  for  granted;  presumptuous,  pre- 
suming {v.  Arrogance),  come  from  the  same  verb  in 
the  sense  of  taking  upon  one's  self,  or  taking  to  one's 
pelf  any  importance:  the  former  is  therefore  employed 
in  an  indifferent,  the  latter  in  a  bad  acceptation  :  a  pre- 
sumptive heir  is  one  presumed  or  expected  to  be  heir; 
presumptive  evidence  is  evidence  founded  on  some  pre- 
sumption or  supposition  ;  so  likewise  presumptive  rea- 
soning ;  '  There  is  no  qualification  for  goverimient  but 
virtue  and  wisdom,  actual  or  presumptive.' — Burke. 
A  presumptuous  man,  a  presumptuous  thought,  a  pre- 
sumptuous behaviour,  all  indicate  an  unauthorized  pre- 
sumption in  one's  own  favour ;  '  See  what  is  got  by 
those  presumptuous  principles  which  have  brought 
your  leaders  (of  the  revolution)  to  despise  all  their  pre- 
decessors ' — BiTRKE.  Presumptuous  is  a  stronger  term 
than  presuming,  because  it  has  a  more  definite  use;  the 
former  designates  the  express  quality  of  presumption, 
the  latter  the  inclination  ;  a  man  \s presumptuous  when 
his  conduct  partakes  of  the  nature  of  presumption  ;  he 
is  presuming  inasnmch  as  he  shows  himself  disposed 
to  presume  :  hence  we  speak  of  a  presumptuous  lan- 
guage, not  a  presuming  language ;  a  presunnvcr  temper, 
not  a  presumptuous  temper.  In  like  manner  when  one 
sa)s  it  is  presumptuous  in  a  man  to  do  any  thing,  this 
expresses  the  idea  of  presumption  much  more  forcibly 
than  to  say  it  is  presuming  in  him  to  do  it.  It  would 
he  presumptuous  in  a  man  to  addre.-;?  a  mniiarch  in  ihe 
•ai  -juage  of  familiarity  and  disrespect ;  it  is  presuming 


in  a  common  person  to  address  any  one  who  is  superlour 
in  station  witli  familiarity  and  disrespect. 


TO  DENY,  REFUSE. 

Deny,  in  Latin  denego,  or  nego,  that  is,  ne  or  non 
and  ago,  signifies  to  say  no  to  a  thing  ;  refuse,  in 
Latin  refusus,  from  re  and  fundo  to  pour,  signifies  to 
throw  back  that  which  is  presented. 

To  deny  respects  matters  of  fact  or  knowledge  ;  to 
refuse  matters  of  wish  or  lequest.  We  deny  what 
immediately  belongs  to  ourselves  ;  we  refuse  what  be- 
longs to  another.  We  deny  as  to  the  past ;  we  refuse 
as  to  the  future:  we  deny  our  participation  in  that 
which  has  been  ;  we  refuse  our  participation  in  that 
wliich  may  be :  to  deny  must  always  be  expressly 
verbal;  a  refusal  may  sometimes  be  signified  by  ac- 
tions or  looks  as  well  as  words.  A  denial  dfl'ects  our 
veracity ;  a  refusal  affects  our  good-nature. 

To  deny  is  likewise  sometimes  used  in  regard  to 
one's  own  gratifications  as  well  as  to  one's  knowledge, 
in  which  case  it  is  still  more  analogous  to  refuse, 
which  regards  the  gratifications  of  another.  In  this 
case  we  say  we  deny  a  person  a  thing,  but  we  refuse 
his  request,  or  refuse  to  do  a  thing; 

Jove  to  his  Thetis  nothing  could  deny, 
Nor  was  the  signal  vain  that  shook  the  sky. 

PoPB. 

O  sire  of  Gods  and  men !  Thy  suppliant  hear ; 
Hefusc  or  grant ;  for  what  has  Jove  to  fear  ^ 

Pope. 
Some  Christians  think  it  very  meritorious  to  deny 
themselves  their  usual  quantity  of  food  at  certain 
times  ;  they  are  however  but  sorry  professors  of 
Christianity  if  they  refuse  at  the  same  time  to  give 
of  their  substance  to  the  poor.  Instances  are  not  rare 
of  misers  who  have  denied  themselves  the  common 
necessaries  of  life,  and  yet  have  never  refused  to  re- 
lieve those  who  were  in  distress,  or  assist  those  who 
were  in  trouble. 

Deny  is  sometimes  the  act  of  unconscious  agents; 
refuse  is  always  a  personal  and  intentional  act.  We 
are  sometimes  denied  by  circumstances  the  consolation 
of  seeing  our  friends  before  they  die ; 

Inquire  you  how  these  pow'rs  we  shall  attain? 

"T  is  not  for  us  to  know ;  our  search  is  vain  ; 

Can  any  one  remembef'  or  relate 

How  he  existed  in  the  embryo  stated 

That  light's  deny'd  to  him  which  others  see. 

He  knows  perhaps  you  'II  say — and  so  do  we. 

Jenyns. 


TO  REFUSE,  DECLINE,  REJECT,  REPEL, 
REBUFF. 

Refuse  signifies,  as  in  the  preceding  article,  simpiv 
to  pour,  that  is,  to  send  back,  which  is  the  common 
idea  of  all  these  terms  ;  to  decline,  in  Latin  declino,  is 
literally  to  turn  aside  ;  to  reject,  from  jacio  to  throw,  is 
to  cast  back  ;  repel,  from  pello  to  drive,  to  drive  back  ; 
to  rebuff,  from  buff  or  puff,  signifies  to  puff  one  back, 
send  oif  with  a  puff. 

Refuse  is  an  unqualified  action,  it  is  accompanied 
with  no  expre.ssion  of  opinion  ;  decline  is  a  genlle  and 
indirect  mode  of  refusal ;  reject  is  a  direct  n)ode,  and 
conveys  a  positive  sentiment  of  disapprobation  :  we 
refuse  what  is  asked  of  us,  for  want  of  inclination  to 
comply ; 

But  all  her  arts  are  still  employ'd  in  vain ; 

Again  she  comes,  and  is  refus'd  again. 

Dryden. 
We  decline  what  is  proposed  from  motives  of  discre 
tion  ;  '  Melissa,  though  she  could  not  boast  the  apathy 
of  Cato,  wanted  not  the  more  prudent  virtue  of  Scipio, 
and  gained    the  victory  by  declining  the  contest.' — 
Johnson.    We  reject  what  is  offered  to  us,  because 
il  does  not  fall  in  with  our  views; 
Why  should  he  then  reject  a  suit  so  just  ? — Dryden. 
We  rc/iisc  to  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  our  friends, 
'  Having  most  affectionately  set  hfe  and  death  before 
them,  and  conjured  them  to  clioose  one  and  avoid  the 
oilier,  he  still  leaves  unto  them,  as  to  free  and  rational 
;i2e!its,  a  liberty  to  refuse  all  his  calls,  to  let  his  talenia 
lie  by  them  unprofitable.' — Hammond     We  decline  an 
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offer  of  service  ;  '  Could  Caroline  have  been  caplivated 
with  the  glories  of  tliis  world,  slie  had  them  all  laid  be- 
fore her;  but  she  generously  (iec/(nerf  them,  because  she 
saw  the  acceptance  of  them  was  inconsistent  with  re- 
ligion.'— Addison.  Wc  reject  the  insinuations  of  the 
interested  and  evil-minded  ;  '  Whether  it  be  a  divine 
revelation  or  no,  reason  must  judge,  which  can  never 
permit  the  mind  to  reject  a  greater  evidence,  to  em- 
brace w.iat  is  less  evident.'— Locke.  To  refuse  is 
properly  the  act  of  an  individual;  lo  reject  is  said  of 
that  which  comes  from  any  quarter:  requests  and  peti- 
tions are  refused  by  those  who  are  solicited  ;  opinions, 
propositions,  and  counsels,  are  rejected  by  particular 
communities:  the  king  refuses  to  give  his  assent  to  a 
bill ;  '  If  he  should  choose  the  right  casket,  you  should 
refuse  to  perform  his  father's  will,  if  you  should  refuse 
to  accept  him.' — Sh-^kspkare.  The  parliament  re- 
jects a  bill ;  '  The  House  was  then  so  far  from  being 
possessed  with  that  spirit,  that  the  utmost  that  could 
be  obtained,  upon  a  long  debate  upon  that  petition  (for 
the  total  extirpation  of  episcopacy)  was,  that  it  should 
not  be  rejected.' — Clarendon. 

To  repel  is  to  reject  with  violence;  to  rebuff  is  to  re- 
fuse with  contempt.  We  refuse  and  reject  that  which 
is  either  otlered,  or  simply  presents  itself,  for  accept- 
ance :  but  we  repel  and  rebuff  that  which  forces  itself 
into  our  presence,  contrary  to  our  inclination :  we  repel 
the  attack  of  an  enemy,  or  we  repel  the  advances  of 
one  who  is  not  agreeable ; 

Th'  unwearied  watch  their  listening  leaders  keep, 

And,  couching  close,  repel  invading  sleep. — Pope. 
We  rebuff  those  who  put  that  in  our  way  that  is  offen- 
sive. Importunate  persons  must  necessarily  expect  to 
meet  Willi  rebuffs,  and  are  in  gene^l  less  susceptible 
of  them  than  others  ;  delicate  rainai  feel  a  refusal  as 
a  rebuff; 

At  length  rebuffed,  they  leave  their  mangled  prey 


TO  TAKE,  RECEIVE,  ACCEPT. 

To  take,  which  in  all  probability  comes  from  the 
Latin  tactum,  participle  of  tango  to  touch,  is  a  general 
term ;  receive,  from  re  and  capio  to  take  back,  and 
accept,  from  ac  or  ad  and  capio  to  take  to  one's  self, 
are  specilick. 

To  take  signifies  to  make  one's  own  by  coming  in 
exclusive  contact  with  it;  In  receive  is  to  take  under 
peculiar  circumstances.  We  take  either  from  things 
or  persons ;  we  receive  from  persons  only  :  we  take  a 
book  from  the  table;  we  receive  a  parcel  which  is  sent 
us:  we  take  either  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the 
person ;  we  receive  it  with  his  consent,  or  according  to 
bis  wishes ; 

Eacli  lakes  his  seat,  and  each  receives  his  share. 

POPK. 

A  robber  takes  money  when  he  can  find  it ;  a  friend 
receives  the  gift  of  a  friend. 

To  receive  is  an  act  of  right,  we  receive  what  is  our 
own  ;  to  accept  is  an  act  of  courtesy,  we  accept  what 
is  offered  by  another.  To  receive  simply  excludes  the 
idea  of  refusal ;  to  accept  includes  the  idea  of  con- 
.  sent:  we  may  receive  with  inilifference  or  reluctance  ; 
but  we  accept  with  willingness:  the  idea  o{ receiving  is 
included  in  that  of  accepting,  but  not  rice  versd  : 
what  we  receive  may  either  involve  an  obligation  or 
not;  what  we  accept  always  involves  the  return  of 
like  courtesy  at  least :  he  who  receives  a  debt  is  under 
no  obliaation,  but  he  who  receives  a  favour  is  bound 
by  gratitude ; 

The  sweetest  cordial  we  receive  at  last 
Is  conscience  of  our  virtuous  actions  past. 

Dlnham. 
He  who  accepts  a  present  will  feel  himself  called  upon 
to  make  some  return ; 

Unransom'd  here  receive  the  spotless  fair, 
Accept  the  hecatomb  the  Greeks  prepare.— Pope. 


RECEIPT,  RECEPTION. 

Receipt  comes  from  receive,  in  its  application  to 
inanimate  objects,  which  are  taken  into  possession; 
reception  comes  from  the  same  verb,  in  the  sense  of 
tieating  persons  at  their  first  arrival :  in  the  cointner- 


cial  intercourse  of  men,  the  receipt  of  gnnils  or  money 
must  be  acknowledged  in  writing;  'If  a  man  will 
keep  but  of  even  hand,  his  ordinary  expenses  v)ught 
to  be  but  to  half  of  his  receipts.' — Bacon.  In  the 
friendly  intercourse  of  men,  their  reception  of  each 
other  will  be  polite  or  cold,  according  to  the  senti- 
ments entertained  towards  the  individual ;  '  I  thank 
you  and  Mrs.  Pope  for  my  kind  reception.' — Atter 

BURY. 


TO  CHOOSE,  PREFER 
Choose,  in  French  choisir,  German  ki'sen,  from  the 
French  cher,  Celtick  choe  dear  or  good,  signifies  to  hold 
good  ;  prefer,  in  French  preferer,  Latin  pra-fero,  com- 
pounded o(  prtB  and /ero  to  talie  before,  signifies  to 
take  one  thing  rather  than  another. 

*  To  choose  is  lo  prefer  as  the  genus  to  the  species: 
VN'e  always  choose  in  preferring,  but  we  do  not  always 
prefer  in  choosing.  To  choose  is  to  take  one  thing 
from  among  others ;  to  prefer  is  to  take  one  thing 
before  or  rather  than  another.  We  souietimes  choose 
from  the  bare  necessity  of  choosing ;  but  we  never 
prefer  without  making  a  positive  and  voluntary  choice. 

When  we  choose  from  a  specifick  motive,  the  acts 
of  choosing  and  preferring  differ  in  the  nature  of  the 
motive.  The  former  is  absolute,  the  latter  relative. 
We  choose  a  thing  for  what  it  is,  or  what  we  esteem  it 
to  be  of  itself;  we  prefer  a  thing  for  what  it  has,  or 
what  we  suppose  it  has,  superiour  to  another ;  'Judge- 
ment was  wearied  with  the  perplexity  of  choice  where 
there  was  no  motive  for  prej'erence.' — Johnson. 

Utility  and  convenience  are  grounds  for  choosing; 
comparative  merit  occasions  the  pnfcrence :  we  choose 
something  that  is  good,  and  are  contented  viith  it  until 
we  see  something  better  which  we  prefer. 

We  calculate  and  pause  in  choosing ;  we  decide  in 
preferring ;  the  judgement  determines  in  making  the 
choice;  the  will  determines  in  giving  the  preference. 
We  choose  things  from  an  estimate  of  their  merils  or 
their  fitness  for  the  purpose  proposed  ;  we  prefer  them 
from  their  accordance  vvitli  our  tastes,  habits,  and 
pursuits.  Books  are  chosen  by  those  who  wish  to 
read  ;  romances  and  works  of  fiction  are  preferred  by 
general  readers ;  learned  works  by  the  scholar. 

One  who  wants  instruction  chooses  a  master,  but  he 
will  mostly  prefer  a  teacher  whom  he  knows  to  a  per- 
fect stranger.  Our  choice  is  good  or  bad  according  to 
our  knowledge ;  our  preference  is  just  or  unjust,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  sanctioned  by  reason. 

Our  choice  may  be  directed  by  our  own  experience  or 
that  of  others;  our  preference  must  be  guided  by  oui 
own  feelings.  We  n\ake  our  choice ;  we  give  ourpre- 
fcrence  :  the  first  is  the  settled  purpose  of  the  mind,  it 
fixes  on  the  object;  the  latter  is  the  inclining  of  the 
will,  it  yields  to  the  object. 

Choosing  must  be  employed  in  all  the  important  con- 
cerns of  life  ;  '  There  is  nothing  of  so  great  importance 
to  us,  as  the  good  qualities  of  one  to  whom  we  join 
ourselves  for  life.  When  the  choice  is  left  to  friends, 
the  chief  point  under  consideration  is  an  estate ; 
where  the  parlies  choose  for  themselves,  their  thouehts 
turn  most  upon  the  person. —Addison.  Prtfrrring 
is  admissible  in  subordinate  matters  only  ;  '  When  a 
man  has  a  mind  to  venture  his  money  in  a  lottery, 
every  figure  of  it  appears  equally  alluring;  and  no 
manner  of  reason  can  be  given  why  a  man  should 
prefer  one  to  the  other  before  the  lottery  is  drawn.' — 
Addison.  There  is  but  one  thing  that  is  right,  and 
that  ought  to  be  chosen  when  it  is  discovered  :  there 
are  many  indifferent  things  that  may  suit  our  tastes 
and  inclinations;  these  we  are  at  liberty  to  prefer. 
But  to  prefer  what  we  ought  not  to  choose  is  to  make 
our  reason  bend  lo  our  will.  Our  Saviour  said  of 
Mary  that  she  chose  thebettcr  part :  had  she  consulted 
hfjr  feelings  she  would  hRve  preferred  the  part  she  had 
rejected.  The  path  of  life  should  be  cho.<en ;  but  the 
path  to  be  taken  in  a  walk  may  he  prefirred.  It  is 
advisable  for  a  youth  in  the  choice  of  a  profession  to 
consult  what  he  prefers,  as  he  has  the  greatest  chance 

*  The  Abbe  Girard,  under  the  article  choisir,  pre- 
ferer, has  reversed  this  rule;  but  as  I  conceive,  from 
a  confusion  of  thought,  which  pervades  the  whole  of 
his  illustration  on  these  words.  The  Ahlie  Foubaud 
has  controverted  his  positions  with  some  degree  of 
accuracy.  I  have,  however,  given  my  own  view  of 
the  matter  in  distinction  from  either. 
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of  succeeding  when  he  can  combine  his  pleasure  with 
his  duty.  A  friend  should  be  chosen:  a  companion 
ma.y  be  preferred.  A  wife  should  he  cAase?i ;  but  uii- 
t'orlunaicly  lovers  are  most  apt  to  gWe  a  preference  in  a 
matter  where  a  good  or  bad  choice  may  determine  one's 
happiness  or  misery  for  life.  A  wise  prince  is  careful 
in  the  choice  of  his  ministers;  but  a  weak  prince  has 
mostly  favourites  wlioin  he  prefers. 

TO  CHOOSE,  PICK,  SELECT. 

Choose  sii,'nifie3  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article  ; 
pick,  in  German  picken,  or  hicken,  French  bicquer, 
Dutch  becken,  Icelaudick  picka,  Swedish  piacka,  comes 
very  probably  from  the  old  German  bag,  bick,  to  stick, 
corresponding  to  the  h.almfigo  to  fix,  sisjuifying  to  fix 
upon  ;  select,  Latin  sclectus,  participle  of  seligo,  that 
is,  leffo  to  gather  or  put,  and  se  apart. 

Choose  is  as  In  the  former  case  the  generick  ;  the 
others  are  specifick  terms ;  pick  and  select  are  expressly 
ditierenl  modes  of  c/toosmff.  We  always  choose  wlieji 
we  pick  and  select;  but  we  do  not  always  pick  and 
select  when  we  choose. 

To  choose  may  be  applied  to  two  or  more  things ; 
to  pick  and  select  can  be  used  only  for  several  things. 
We  may  choose  one  book  out  of  two,  but  we  pick  and 
select  out  of  a  library  or  a  parcel ;  pick  may  be  said  of 
one  or  many;  select  only  of  many. 

To  choose  does  not  always  spring  from  any  parti- 
cular design  or  preference  ;  '  My  friend.  Sir  Roger, 
being  a  good  churchman,  has  beautified  the  inside  of 
his  church  with  several  texts  of  his  own  choosing.' — 
Addison.  To  pick  and  select  signify  to  cAoo.'c  with 
care.  What  is  picked  and  selected  is  always  the  best 
of  its  kind,  but  the  former  is  commonly  something  of 
a  physical  nature  ;  the  latter  of  a  moral  or  intellectual 
description.  Soldiers  are  sometimes  picked  to  (oim  a 
particular  regiment;  '  I  know,  by  several  experiments, 
that  those  little  animals  (the  ants)  take  great  care  to 
provide  themselves  with  wheat  when  they  can  find  it, 
and  always  pick  out  the  best,'— Addison.  Pieces  are 
selected  in  prose  or  verse  for  general  purposes  ;  'The 
chief  advantage  which  these  tictions  have  over  real 
life  is,  that  their  authors  are  at  liberty,  though  not  to 
invent,  yet  to  select  objects.' — Johnson. 


the  most  eligible  to  the  man  who  would  improve  him- 
self in  virtue.' — Addisot*.  TIte  saying  of  Plato  is, 
that  labour  is  as  preferable  to  idleness  as  brightness  to 
rust!' — Hughes. 


OPTION,  CHOICE. 
Option  is  immediately  of  Latin  derivation,  and  is 
consequently  a  term  of  less  frequent  use  than  the 
word  choice,  which  has  been  shown  {v.  To  chaose)  to 
be  of  Celtick  origin.  The  former  term,  from  the  Greek 
dnrdpat  to  see  or  consider,  implies  an  uncontrolled  act 
of  the  mind  ;  the  latter  a  simple  leaning  of  the  will. 
We  speak  of  optionon\y  as  regards  one's  freedom  from 
external  constraint  in  the  acl  of  choosing :  one  speaks 
of  choice  only  as  the  simple  act  itself.  The  option  or 
the  power  of  choosing  is  given ;  the  choice  itself  ia 
made :  hence  we  say  a  thing  is  at  a  person's  option,  or 
it  IS  his  own  option,  or  the  option  is  left  to  him,  in 
order  to  designate  his  freedom  of  choice  more  strongly 
than  is  expressed  by  the  word  choice  itself;  'While 
they  talk  we  must  make  our  choice,  they  or  the  jaco- 
bins.   We  have  no  other  option.' — Burke. 

TO  GATHER,  COLLECT. 

To  gather,  in  Saxon  gatherian,  probably  contracted 
from  get  here,  signifies  simply  to  bring  to  one  spot. 
To  collect,  from  colligo  or  col,  cum,  and  lego  to  gather 
into  one  place,  annexes  also  the  idea  ot  binding  or 
forming  into  a  whole  ;  we  gather  that  which  Is  scat 
tered  in  dififerent  parts:  thus  stones  are  gathered  into  a 
heap :  vessels  are  collected  so  as  to  form  a  fleet.  Oa- 
thcring  is  a  mere  act  of  necessity  or  convenience ; 
As  the  small  anl  (for  she  instructs  the  man, 
And  preaches  labour)  gathers  all  she  can. 

Creech. 
Collecting  is  an  act  of  design  or  choice ; 
The  royal  bee,  queen  of  the  rosy  bower, 
Collects  her  precious  sweets  from  every  flower 

C.  Johnson. 
We  gather  apples  from  a  tree,  or  a  servant  ^a/Acrs 
the  books  from   the  table;  the   antiquarian  collects 
coins,  or  the  bibliomaniac  collects  rare  books. 


TO  CHOOSE,  ELECT. 
Both  these  terms  are  employed  in  regard  to  persons 
appointed  to  an  office  ;  the  former  in   a  general,  the 
latter  in  a  particular  sense. 

Choosing  {v.  To  choose,  prefer)  is  either  the  act  of 
one  man  or  of  many  ;  election,  from  eligo,  or  e  and 
lego,  signifying  to  take  or  gather  out  of  or  from,  is 
always  that  of  a  number:  it  is  performed  by  tlie  coii- 
curience  of  many  voices. 

A  prince  chooses  his  ministers  ;  the  constituents  elect 
members  of  parliament.  A  person  is  chosen  to  serve 
the  office  of  sheriff";  he  is  elected  by  the  corporation  to 
be  mayor. 

Choosing  is  an  act  of  authority  ;  it  binds  the  person 
chosen :  election  is  a  voluntary  act ;  the  elected  have 
the  power  of  refusal.  People  are  obliged  to  serve  in 
some  ortices  when  they  are  chosen,  although  they 
would  gladly  be  exempt ; 

Wise  were  the  kings  who  never  chose  a  friend. 
Till  with  full  cups  they  had  unmask'd  his  soul. 
And  seen  the  bottom  of  his  deepest  thoughts. 

Roscommon. 

The  circumstance  of  being  elected  is  an  honour  after 
which  men  eagerly  aspire ;  and  for  the  attainment  of 
which  they  ri.-k  their  properly,  and  use  the  most 
g'rennoMS  exertions  ;  'This  prince,  in  gratitude  to  the 
people,  by  whose  consent  he  was  chosen,  elected  a 
hundred  senators  out  of  the  commoners.' — Swift.  • 

ELIGIBLE,  PREFERABLE. 

Eligible,  or  fit  to  be  elected,  and  preferable,  fit  to  be 
prefeiTi'd,  serve  as  epilhels  in  the  sense  of  choose  and 
prefer  iv.  To  choose,  prefer)  ;  what  is eligiblehdesira- 
ble  in  itself,  what  is  preferable  is  more  desirable  than 
another.  There  may  be  many  eligible  situations,  out 
of  which  perhaps  there  Is  but  one  preferable.  Of 
persons  however  we  say  rather  tliat  tliey  ate  eligible 
10  an  office  than  pr^erable ;  '  The  middle  condition  is 


ACCEPTABLE,  GRATEFUL,  WELCOME. 

..Acceptable  signifies  worthy  to  he  accepted  ;  grateful, 
from  the  Latin  gratns  pleasing,  signifies  altogether 
pleasing;  it  is  that  which  recommends  itself.  The 
acceptable  is  a  relative  good  ;  tlie  grateful  is  positive  : 
the  former  depends  upon  our  external  condition,  the 
latter  on  our  feelings  anil  taste  :  a  gift  is  acceptable  to  a 
poor  man,  which  would  be  refused  by  one  le.«s  needy 
than  himself;  '  I  cannot  but  think  the  followina  letter 
from  the  Emperor  of  China  to  the  Pope  of  Rome, 
proposing  a  coalition  of  the  Chinese  and  Roman 
Churches,  will  be  acceptable  to  the  curious.' — Steele. 
Harmonious  sounds  are  always  grateful  to  a  musical 
ear; 
The  kids  with  pleasure  browze  the  bushy  plain: 
The  showers  ate  graliful  to  the  swelling  erain. 

Drydek. 
Acceptable  and  welcome  both  apply  to  external  circum- 
stances, and  are  therefore  relatively  em(iliiyed  ;  but 
acceptable  is  confined  to  such  tliinas  as  are  oflered  for 
our  choice;  but  welcome,  sigmfying  come  well  or  in 
season,  refers  to  whatever  happens  according  to  our 
wishes:  we  may  not  always  accept  that  which  Is  a«- 
ceptuble,  but  we  shall  never  reject  that  which  is  wel- 
come :  it  is  an  insult  lo  offer  any  thing  by  way  of  a  gift 
to  another  which  is  not  acceptable ;  it  is  a  grateful 
task  to  be  the  hearer  of  welcome  intelligence  to  our 
friends;  'Whatever  is  remote  from  conmion  a[]pear- 
ances  is  always  welcome  to  vulgar  as  lo  childish  cre- 
dulity.'— Johnson 

ACCEPTANCE,  ACCEPTATION. 
Though  both  derived  from  the  verb  accept,  have  this 
dllTerence,  that  the  former  Is  employed  to  express  the 
abstract  action  generally;  the  latter  only  in  resard  to 
particular  objects.  A  book,  or  whatever  else  is  offered 
to  us,  may  be  worthy  of  our  acceptance  or  not ;  '  Itis 
,  not  necessary  to  refuse  benefits  from  a  bad  man,  wtaen 
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ihfi  acceptance unpVies  no  approbation  of  liis  crimes.' — 
Johnson.  A  word  acquires  its  acceptation  from  the 
manner  in  wliich  it  is  generally  accepted  by  tlie  learn- 
ed ;  '  On  the  subject  of  dress  I  may  add  by  way  of 
caution  that  the  ladies  would  do  well  not  to  forget 
themselves.  1  do  not  mean  this  in  tlie  common  accepta- 
tion of  tlie  phrase,  which  it  may  be  sometimes  con- 
venient and  proper  to  do.' — Mackenzie. 


TO  ADMIT,*  RECEIVE. 

•Hdmit,  in  French  admettre,  Latin  admitto,  com- 
j^ounded  of  ad  and  mitto,  signifies  to  send  or  suffer  to 
pass  into  ;  receive,  in  French  reccvoir,  Latin  recipio, 
compounded  of  re  and  capio,  signifies  to  take  back  or 
to  one's  se|f. 

To  admi'l  is  a  general  term,  the  sense  of  which  de- 
pends upon  what  follows  ;  to  receive  has  a  complete 
sense  in  itself;  we  cannot  speak  o(  admitting,  without 
associatitifi  with  it  an  idea  of  the  object  to  which  one 
is  admitted ;  but  receive  iucludes  no  relative  idea  of 
the  receiver  or  the  received. 

Admitting  is  an  act  of  relative  import;  receiving  is 
always  a  positive  measure:  a  person  may  be  admitted 
into  a  house,  who  is  not  prevented  from  eiit<;ring ; 
Somewhat  is  sure  design'd  by  fraud  or  force; 
Trust  not  their  presents,  nor  admit  the  horse. 

Dryden. 

A  person  is  received  only  by  the  actual  consent  of 
some  individual ; 

He  star'd  and  roll'd  his  hajrgard  eyes  around  ; 

Then  said,  'Alas!  what  earth  remains,  what  sea 

Is  open  to  receive  unhappy  me  ? — Drvden. 

We  may  be  admitted  in  various  capacities ;  we  are 
received  only  as  guests,  friends,  or  inmates.  Persons 
are  admitted  to  the  tables,  and  into  the  familiarity  or 
coniidence  of  others ; 

The  Tyrian  train,  admitted  to  the  feast, 
Approach,  and  on  the  painted  couches  rest. 

Dryden. 
Persons  are  hospitably  received  by  those  wl)o  wish  to 
be  their  entertainers ; 

Pretending  to  consult 
About  the  great  reception  of  tlieir  king 
Thither  to  come. — Milton. 

We  admit  willingly  or  reluctantly;  we  receive  po- 
litely or  rudely.  Foreign  ambassadors  are  admitted  to 
an  audience,  and  received  at  court.  It  is  necessary  to 
be  cautious  not  to  admit  any  one  into  our  society,  who 
may  not  be  agreeable  and  suitable  companions;  but 
still  more  necessary  not  to  receive  any  one  into  our 
houses  whose  character  may  reflect  disgrace  on  our- 
selves. 

Whoever  is  admitted  as  a  member  of  any  commu- 
nity should  consider  himself  as  bound  to  conform  to  its 
regulations:  whoever  is  received  into  the  service  of  an- 
other should  study  tomakehimselfvaluedandesteemed. 
A  winning  address,  and  agreeable  manners,  gain  a 
person  admittance  into  the  genteelest  circles :  the 
talent  for  alfording  amusement,  procures  a  person  a 
good  reception  among  the  mass  of  mankind. 

When  applied  to  unconscious  agents  there  is  a  simi- 
lar distinction  between  these  terms :  ideas  are  admitted 
into  the  mind  by  means  of  association  and  the  like  ; 
'There  are  some  ideas  which  have  admittance  only 
through  one  sense,  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  re- 
ceive them.' — Locke.  Things  utereccived  by  others  in 
consequence  of  their  adaptafion  to  each  other ; 

The  thin-leav'd  arbute  hazel-grafts  rccmies. 

And  planes  huge  apples  bare,  that  bore  but  leaves. 

Dryden. 

ADMITTANCE,  ACCESS,  APPROACH. 

Admittance  marks  the  act  or  liberty  of  admitting 
{v.  To  admit,  receive)  ;  access,  from  accedo  to  approach 
or  come  up  to,  marks  the  act  or  liberty  of  approaching ; 
approach,  from  ap  or  od  and  prozimus  nearest,  signities 
coming  nearer  drawing  near. 

We  get  admittance  into  a  place  or  a  society  ;  we 
have  access  to  a  person  ;  and  make  an  approach  either 
towards  a  person  or  a  tlnng. 

*Girard;  "  Ametlre,  recevoir.' 


Admittance  may  be  open  or  excluded  ;  access  and 
approach  may  be  fr«e  or  difficult. 

We  have  admittance  wlien  we  enter ;  we  have  ac- 
cess to  him  whom  we  address.  There  can  be  no  accesa 
wtiere  there  is  no  admittance ;  but  there  may  be  ad- 
mittance without  access.  Servants  or  officers  may 
grant  us  admittance  into  the  palaces  of  piiiicus;  'As 
my  pleasures  are  almost  wliolly  confined  to  tlujstofthe 
sight,  I  take  it  for  a  peculiar  happiness  that  I  liave 
always  had  an  easy  and  familiar  admittance  to  ilie  fair 
se.v.' — Steele.  The  favourites  of  princes  liave  accent 
to  their  persons;  'Do  not  be  surprised,  most  holy 
father,  at  seeing,  instead  of  a  co.xcomb  to  laugh  at, 
your  old  friend  who  has  taken  this  way  of  access  to 
admonish  you  of  your  own  folly.' — Steele. 

Access  and  admittance  are  here  coii.-idered  as  the 
acts  of  conscious  agents;  approach  is  as  properly  the 
act  of  unconscious  as  conscious  agents.  We  may 
speak  of  the  approach  of  an  army,  or  the  approach  of 
a  war ; 

'T  is  with  our  souls 
As  with  our  eyes,  that  after  a  long  darkness 
Are  dazzled  at  th'  approach  of  sudden  light. 
Admittance  may  likewise  sometimes  be  taken  figura 
tively,  as  when  we  speak  of  the  admittance  of  ideas 
into  the  mind. 


ADMITTANCE,  ADMISSION. 

These  words  differ  according  to  the  different  ac- 
ceptations of  the  primitive  from  which  tliey  ere  both 
derived ;  the  former  being  taken  in  the  proper  sense 
or  familiar  style,  and  the  latter  in  the  figurative  sense 
or  in  the  grave  style. 

The  admittance  to  publick  places  of  entertainment  is 
on  particular  occasions  difficult;  'Assurance  never 
failed  to  get  admittance  into  the  liouses  of  the  great.' 
— Moore.  The  admission  of  irregularities,  however 
trifling  in  the  commencement,  is  mostly  attended  with 
serious  consequences;  'The  gospel  has  then  only  a 
free  admission  into  the  assent  of  the  understanding 
when  it  brings  a  passport  from  a  rightly  disposed  will  • 
— South. 

IMPERVIOUS,   IMPASSABLE,   INACCESSIBLE 

Impervious,  from  the  Latin  in,  per,  and  via,  signifies 
not  having  a  way  through;  impassable,  not  to  bt 
passed  tlirough  ;  inaccessible,  not  to  be  approached. 
A  wood  is  impervious  wlien  the  trees,  branches,  and 
leaves  are  entangled  to  such  a  degree  as  to  admit  of 
no  passage  at  all ; 

The  monster,  Cacus,  more  than  half  a  beast, 
This  hold  impervious  to  the  sun  possess'd. 

Dryden. 
A  river  is  impassable  that  is  so  deep  that  it  cannot 
be  forded. 

But  lest  the  difficulty  of  passing  back 
Stay  his  return  perhaps  over  this  gulf 
Inijiassable,  impervious,  let  us  try 
Advent'rous  work. — Milton. 
A  rock  or  a  mountain  is  inaccessible  the  summit  ot 
which  is  not  to  be  reached  by  any  path  whatever; 
At  least  our  envious  foe  hath  fail'd  who  thought 
All  like  himself  rebellious,  by  whose  aid 
This  inaccessible  high  strength,  the  seat 
Of  Deity  Supreme,  us  dispossess'd. 
He  trusted  to  have  seiz'd. — Milton. 
What  is  impervious  is  for  a  permanency  ;  what  is  im 
passable  is  commonly  so  only  for  a  time :    roads  are 
frequently ^■7n/>a.?s«i?e  in  the  winter  that  are  passable 
in  the  summer,  wiiile  a  thicket  is  impervious  during  the 
whole  of  the  year:    impassable  is  likewise  said  only 
of  that  which  is  to  be  jiassed  by  living  creatures,  but 
impervious  may  he  extended  to  inaniniate  objects;  a 
wood  may  be  impervious  to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

TO  APPROACH,  APPROXIMATE. 

Approach,  in  French  approcher,  compound  of  ap  oi 
ad  and  proche,  or  in  Latin  pmpe  near,  signifies  to  come 
near  ;  approximate,  compounded  of  ap  and  prviimus 
to  come  nearest  or  ne.tt,  signifies  either  to  draw  near 
or  bring  near. 
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To  approach  is  intransitive  only  ;  a  person  approaches 
an  object;  '  Luiubs  push  al  those  that  approach  tliem 
witli  tlieir  iicads  belbre  the  liist  budding  of  a  tiorn  ap- 
pears.'— Addison.  To  approrimatc  is  both  transitive 
and  intransiiivf! ;  a  person  approximules  two  objects  ; 
'  Sliai<speare    approximates    the    remote   and    far.' — 

JOIINSO.N. 

To  approach  denotes  simply  the  moving  of  an  object 
towards  atiotlier,  but  to  approximate  denotes  the  gra- 
dual moving  of  two  objects  towards  each  other :  that 
wliich  approaches  may  come  into  immediate  con- 
junction; 'Comets,  in  their  approaches  towards  the 
earth,  arc  imagined  to  cause  diseases,  famines,  and 
other  such  like  judgements  of  God.' — Dkrha.m.  But 
bodies  may  approximate  for  some  time  before  they 
form  a  junction,  or  may  never  form  a  junction  ;  '  Tlie 
approximations  and  recesses  of  some  of  the  \ittle  stars 
1  speak  of,  suit  not  with  the  observations  of  some 
very  ancient  astronomers.' — Derham.  Ar,  equivo- 
cation approaches  to  a  lie.  Minds  approximate  by  long 
intercourse. 

TO  HOLD,  KEEP,  DETAIN,  RETAIN. 

Hold,  in  Saxon  healden,  Teutonick  holden ;  is  pro- 
bably connected  with  the  verb  to  have,  in  Latin  habeo, 
&c. ;  keep  in  all  probability  comes  from  capio  to  lay 
hold  of;  detain  and  retain  both  come  from  the  Latin 
teneo  to  liold  ;  the  first  signilies,  by  virtue  of  the  par- 
ticle de,  to  hold  from  another;  the  second,  by  virtue  of 
the  particle  re,  signifies  to  hold  back  for  one's  self. 

To  hold  is  a  pliysical  act ;  it  requires  a  degree  of 
bodily  strength,  or  at  least  the  use  of  the  limbs;  to 
keep  is  simply  to  have  liy  one  at  one's  pleasure.  The 
mode  of  the  action  is  the  leading  idea  in  tlie  signifi- 
cation of  hold ;  the  durability  of  the  action  is  the  lead- 
ing idea  in  the  word  keep:  we  may  hold  a  thing  only 
for  a  moment:  but  what  we  keep  we  keep  for  a  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  may  keep  a  thing  by  holding, 
although  we  may  keep  it  by  various  other  means :  we 
mny  therefore  hold  without  keeping,  and  we  may  keep 
without  holding.  A  servant  holds  a  thing  in  liis  hand 
tor  it  to  be  seen,  but  he  does  not  keep  it ;  he  gives  it  to 
his  master  wlio  puts  it  into  his  pocket,  and  conse- 
]uently  keeps,  but  does  not  hold\t.  A  thing  may  be 
ield  in  the  hand,  or  kept  in  the  hand;  in  the  former 
;ase,  the  pressure  of  the  hand  is  an  essential  part  of 
■.he  action,  but  in  the  latter  case  it  is  simply  a  conlin- 
jent  part  of  the  action :  the  hand  holds,  but  the  person 
keeps  it. 

What  is  held  is  fixed  in  position,  but  what  is  kept  is 
left  loose  or  otherwise,  at  the  will  of  the  individual. 
Tl)ings  are  held  by  human  beings  in  their  hands,  by 
beasts  in  their  claws  or  mouths,  by  birds  in  their  beaks; 
things  are  kept  by  human  beings  either  about  their 
persons  or  in  their  houses,  according  to  convenience ; 

France,  thou  mayst  hold  a  serpent  by  the  tongue, 

A  fasting  tiger  safer  by  the  tooth, 

Than  keep  in  peace  that  liand  which  thou  dost  hold. 
Shakspeark. 

Detain  and  retain  are  modes  of  keeping :  the 
former  signifies  keeping  back  tfrhat  belongs  to  another ; 
the  latter  si^inifies  keeping  a  long  time  for  one's  own 
purpose.  A  person  may  be  either  held,  kept,  detained, 
or  retained :  when  he  is  held  he  is  held  contrary  to  his 
will  by  the  hand  of  another;  as  suspected  persons  are 
'ifld  by  Ihe  officers  of  justice,  that  they  may  not  make 
their  escape ;  he  is  krpt,  if  he  stops  in  any  place,  by  the 
desire  of  another:  as  a  man  is  kept  in  prison  until  his 
innocence  is  proved;  or  a  child  is  kept  at  school,  until 
he  has  finished  his  education;  he  is  detained  if  he  be 
■iept  away  from  any  place  to  which  he  is  going,  or 
from  any  person  to  whom  he  belongs:  as  the  servant 
of  another  is  detained  to  take  back  a  letter ;  or  one  is 
detained  by  business,  so  as  to  be  prevented  attending  to 
an  appointment;  a  i)erson  isrctained,  who  iit  kept  (or 
a  continuance  in  tlie  service,  the  favour,  or  tiie  power 
of  another  ;  as  some  servants  are  said  to  be  retained 
wliile  others  are  dismissed ; 

I'oo  I  ale  it  was  for  satyr  to  be  told, 

f)r  ever  hope  recover  lier  a^ain; 

In  vain  he  seeks,  that  having,  cannot  hold. 

SpKNSKR. 

That  I  may  know  what  keeps  you  liere  with  me. 

Drvden. 
•He  has  described  the  pas.sion  of  Calypso,  and  the 
indecent  advances  she  made  tu  detain  liiiu  from  his 


country.'— Broome.  'Having  the  address  to  retatn 
the  conquest  she  (Roxalana)  had  made,  she  kept  pos- 
session of  ills  (Solyman's)  love  without  any  rival  for 
many  years.' — Robertson. 

These  words  bear  a  similar  analogy  to  each  other  in 
an  extended  application.  A  money-lender  holds  the 
property  of  others  in  pledge ;  the  idea  of  a  tenjporary 
and  partial  action  is  here  expressed  by  hold,  in  distinc- 
tion from  keep,  which  is  used  to  express  something  defi- 
nite and  permanent;  'Assuredly  it  is  more  ^halne  for  a 
man  to  lose  that  which  lie  holdcth,  than  to  fail  in  getting 
that  which  he  ne'er  hid.' — Hayward.  The  money- 
lender Ace;?*  the  I  roperty  as  his  own,  if  the  borrower 
forleits  it  by  breaca  of  contract ; 

Thischarge  I  keep  until  my  appointed  day 

Of  rendering  up. — Milton. 
When  a  person  purchases  any  thing,  he  is  expected  to 
keep  it,  or  pay  the  value  of  the  thing  ordered,  if  the 
tradesman  fulfil  his  part  of  the  engagement.  What  is 
detained  is  kept  eitiier  contrary  to  the  will,  or  without 
theconsent,  of  the  possessor:  when  things  are  suspected 
to  be  stolen,  the  officers  of  justice  have  tlie  right  of, 
detaining  them  until  inquiry  be  instituted  ; 

Haste!  goddess,  haste!  the  flying  host  detam 
Nor  let  one  sail  be  hoisted  on  the  main. — Pope. 

What  is  retained  is  continued  to  be  kept;  it  supposes, 
however,  some  alteration  in  the  terms  or  circumstances 
under  which  it  is  kept;  a  person  retains  Ins  seat  in  a 
coach,  notwithstanding  he  finds  it  disagreeable;  or  a 
lady  retains  some  of  the  articles  of  millinery,  which 
are  sent  for  her  choice,  but  she  returns  the  rest ; 
Let  me  retain 
The  name,  and  all  th'  addition  to  a  king. 

Shakspeare. 
All  are  used  in  a  moral  application  except  df(om;  in 
this  case  they  arc  niar1<ed  by  a  similar  distinction.  A 
person  is  said  to  hold  an  office,  by  which  simple  pos 
session  is  implied ;  he  may  hold  it  for  a  long  or  a  short 
time,  at  the  will  of  others,  or  by  his  own  will,  whicii 
are  not  marked  :  he  keeps  a  situation,  or  he  keeps  his 
post,  by  which  liis  continuance  in  the  situation,  or  at 
the  f.ost,  are  denoted  :  he  retains  his  office,  by  which  i<s 
signified  that  he  might  have  given  it  up,  or  lost  it,  hau 
he  not  been  led  to  continue  in  it.  In  like  manner,  witli 
regard  to  one's  sentiments,  feelings,  or  external  circuin 
stances,  a  man  is  said  to  hold  certain  opinions,  which 
are  ascribed  to  him  as  a  part  of  his  creed ;  '  It  is  a  cer- 
tain sign  of  a  wise  government,  when  it  can  AoW  men's 
hearts  by  hopes.' — Bacon.  A  person  keeps  his  opinions 
when  no  one  can  induce  him  to  give  them  up;  'Tlic 
proof  is  best  when  men  keep  their  authority  towards 
their  children,  but  not  their  purse.' — Bacon.  He  retains 
his  old  attachments,  notwithstandiiig  the  lapse  of  years, 
and  change  of  circumstances,  which  have  intervened, 
and  were  naturally  calculated  to  wean  him  ;  '  Ideas  are 
retained  by  renovation  of  that  impression  which  time 
is  always  wearing  away.' — Johnson. 


TO  HOLD,  OCCUPY,  POSSESS. 

Hold  has  the  same  general  meaning  as  in  the  pre 
ceding  article;  occupy, \n  hal\n  occnpo,nr  oc  and  cap  lo 
to  hold  or  keep,  signifies  to  keep  so  that  it  cannot  be 
held  by  others;  possess,  in  Latin  possidco, or  potis  and 
sedeo,  signifies  to  sit  as  master  of. 

WeAoWa  thing  for  a  long  or  a  short  time;  we  occvpy 
it  for  a  permanence  :  we  hold  it  for  ourselves  or  others ; 
we  occupy  it  only  for  ourselves :  we  hold  it  for  various 
purposes;  we  occupy  o\\\y  for  the  purpose  of  converting 
it  to  our  private  use.  Thus  a  person  may  hold  an 
estate,  or,  which  is  the  same  tiling,  the  title  deeds  to  an 
estate  pro  tempore,  for  another  person's  benefi- :  but  he 
occupies  an  estate  if  he  enjoys  the  fruit  of  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  occupy  is  only  to  hold  under  a  certain 
compact ;  hut  to  possess  is  to  hold  as  one's  own.  The 
tenant  occupies  the  farm  when  he  holds  it  by  a  certain 
lease,  and  cultivates  it  for  his  subsistence:  but  the 
landlord  possesses  the  farm  who  possesses  the  right  to 
let  it,  and  to  receive  the  rent. 
We  may  hold  by  force,  or  fraud,  or  right ; 

He  (the  eagle)  diives  them  from  his  fort  the  towering 
seal. 

For  aces  of  his  empire  which  in  peace 

Unsiain'd  he  AoZi/s.'— Thomson 
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We  occupy  eithor  by  force  or  right;  'If  tlie  title  of 
occupiers  be  good  in  a  land  unpeopled,  wliy  should  i?  be 
bad  accounted  in  a  country  peopled  thinly.' — Raleigh. 
We  possess  only  by  right; 

But  now  the  feather'd  youtti  their  former  bounds 
Ardent  disdain,  and  weighing  oft  their  wings, 
Demand  the  free  possession  of  the  sky. 

Thomson. 
Hence  we  say  figuratively,  to  /wld  a  person  in  esteem 
or  contempt,  to  occupy  a  person's  attention,  to  occupy 
a  place,  &;c.  or  to  possess  one's  affection; 

I,  as  a  stranger  to  my  heart  and  me, 

Bold  thee  from  this  for  ever. — Siiakspkark. 

'  He  must  assert  infinite  generations  before  that  first 
deluge,  and  then  the  earth  could  not  receive  them,  but 
the  infinite  bodies  of  men  must  occupy  an  infinite 
space.' — Bentley. 

Of  fortune's  favour  \ong  po.tscss'd, 
He  was  with  one  fair  daughter  only  bless'd. 

Drvden. 


TO  HOLD,  SUPPORT,  MAINTAIN. 

Hold  is  here,  as  in  the  former  article,  a  term  of  very 
general  import ;  to  support,  from  sub  a.i\dporto  to  carry, 
signifying  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  thing  ;  and  to  viain- 
tain,  from  the  French  maintenir,  and  the  Latin  manus 
a  hand,  and  teneo  to  hold,  signifying  to  liold  firmly,  are 
particular  modes  of  holding. 

Hold  and  support  are  employed  in  the  proper  sense, 
maintain  in  the  improper  sense.  To  hold  is  a  term 
unqualified  by  any  circumstance  ;  we  may  AuZiia  thing 
in  any  direction,  hold  up  or  down,  straight  or  crooked  : 
support  isaspeciesof  A«Z(/(no'  up;  to  hold  up,  however, 
is  a  personal  act,  or  a  direct  eftiirt  of  the  individual ;  to 
support  may  he  an  indirect  and  a  passive  act ;  he  who 
holds  any  thing  up  keeps  it  in  an  upright  posture,  by  the 
exertion  of  his  strength  ;  he  who  supports  a  thing  only 
bears  its  weight,  or  suffers  it  to  rest  upon  himself:  per- 
sons or  voluntary  agents  can  hold  up ;  inanimate  objects 
may  support :  a  servant  holds  up  a  child  that  it  may 
see  ;  a  pillar  supports  a  building. 

Hold,  maintain,  and  support  are  likewise  employed 
slill  farther  in  a  moral  application,  as  it  respects  the 
different  opinions  and  circumstances  of  men  ;  opinions 
are  held  and  maintained  as  one's  own  ;  they  are  sup- 
ported when  they  are  another's.  We  hold  and  maintain 
when  we  believe;  we  support  the  belief  or  doctrine 
of  another,  or  what  we  ourselves  have  asserted  and 
maintained  at  a  former  time.  What  is  held  is  held  by 
the  act  of  the  mind  within  one's  self;  what  is  main- 
tained and  supported  is  openly  declared  to  beheld.  To 
hold  marks  simply  the  state  of  one's  own  mind;  'It 
was  a  notable  observation  of  a  wise  father,  that  those 
which  AfM  and  persuaded  pressure  of  consciences  were 
commonly  interested  therein  themselves  for  their  own 
ends.' — Bacon.  To  maintain  indicates  the  effort 
which  one  makes  to  inform  others  of  this  state ;  '  If 
any  man  of  quality  will  maintain  upon  Edward,  Earl 
of  Gloucester,  that  he  is  a  manifold  traitor,  let  him 
appear.' — Shakspeare.  To  support  indicates  the 
eft'orts  which  one  makes  to  justify  that  slate.  We 
hold  an  opinion  only  as  it  regards  ourselves ;  we  main- 
tain and  support  it  as  it  regards  others;  that  is,  we  mam- 
Inin  it  either  with  others,  for  others,  or  against  others: 
we  support  it  in  an  especial  manner  against  others  :  we 
maintain  it  by  assertion  ;  we  support  it  by  argument. 
Bad  principles  do  harm  only  lo  the  individual  when 
they  are  held;  they  will  do  harm  to  all  over  whom  our 
influence  extends  when  we  maintam  them  ;  they  may  do 
harm  to  all  the  world,  when  we  undertake  to  support 
them.  Good  principles  need  only  be  held,  or  at  most 
maintained,  uiUess  wheie  adversaries  set  themselves  up 
acaiust  them,  and  render  i^  necessary  to  support  them. 
Infidel  principles  have  been  held  occasionally  by  indi- 
viduals in  all  ages,  but  they  were  never  maintained 
with  so  much  openness  and  effrontery  at  any  time,  as 
r.t  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  supporters 
of  such  principles  were  lo  be  found  in  every  taii-room. 

Hold  is  applied  not  only  to  principles  and  opinions, 
but  also  to  sentiments  ;  maintain  and  support  are  con- 
fined either  to  abstract  and  speculative  opinions,  or  to 
the  whole  mind:  we  hold  a  thine  dear  or  cheap,  we 
hold  it  in  abhorrence,  or  we  hold  it  sacred ,  '  As  Ciiaucer 
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is  the  father  of  English  poetry,  so  1  hold  him  in  the 
same  degree  of  veneration  as  the  Grecians  helU  Homer, 
or  the  Romans  Virgil.' — Drydkn.  We  maintain  or 
support  truth  or  errour ;  we  maintain  an  influence  over 
ourselves,  or  maintain  a  cause  ; 

Who  then  is  free  ■?    The  wise,  who  well  maintains 

An  empire  o'er  himself. — Francis. 
We  support  our  resolution  or  our  minds;  'Nothuij 
can   support  the  minds  of  the  guilty  from  drooping.' — 
SotiTH. 


TO  HAVE,  POSSESS. 

Have,  in  German  haben,  Latin  Aafteo,  not  improbably 
from  the  Hebrew  HDN  to  desire,  or  ^TMi  he  loved, 
because  those  who  have  most,  desire  mo.st,  or  beciuise 
men  love  worldly  possessions  above  every  thing  else; 
possess  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  preceding  arti- 
cle ;  have  is  the  general,  possess  is  the  particular  term  : 
/tape  designates  no  circumstance  of  the  action  ;  possess 
expresses  a  particular  species  of  having. 

To  have  is  sometimes  to  Aajje  in  one's  hand  or  within 
one's  reach  ;  but  to  possess  is  to  have  as  one's  own  ;  a 
clerk  has  the  money  which  he  has  fetched  for  his  em- 
ployer; the  latter  possesses  the  money,  which  he  Aa* 
the  power  of  turning  to  his  use.  To  have  is  sometimes 
to  have  the  right  to,  to  belong  ;  to  possess  is  to  have  by 
one  and  at  one's  command  ;  a  debtor  has  the  property 
which  he  has  surrendered  to  his  creditor;  but  he  cannot 
be  said  to  possess  it,  because  he  has  it  not  within  his 
reach,  and  at  his  disposal:*  we  are  not  necessarily 
masters  of  that  which  we  have;  although  we  ahvay.^ 
are  of  that  which  we  possess  .•  to  have  is  sometimes 
only  temporary  ;  to  possess  is  mostly  permanent :  we 
have  money  which  we  are  perpetually  disposing  of;  we 
possess  lands  which  we  keep  for  a  permanency:  a 
person  has  the  good  graces  of  those  whom  he  pleases ; 
he  possesses  the  confidence  of  those  who  put  every 
thing  in  his  power:  the  stoutest  heart  may  have  occa- 
sional alarms,  but  will  never  lose  its  self-possession  :  a 
husband  Aas  continual  torments  who  is  possessed  by 
the  demon  of  jealousy  :  a  miser  Aas  goods  in  his  coffers, 
but  he  is  not  master  of  them ;  they  possess  his  heart 
and  affections :  we  have  things  by  halves  when  we 
share  them  with  others;  wepossess  them  only  when 
they  are  exclusively  ours  and  we  enjoy  them  iindi- 
videdly; 

That  I  spent,  thati  Aad; 
That  1  gave,  that  I  have ; 
That  I  left,  that  I  Inst. 

Epitaph  on  a  Charitable  Man 
A  lover  Aas  the  affections  of  his  mistress  by  whom  he 
is  beloved ;  he  possesses  her  whole  heart  when  she 
loves  him  only  :  one  Aas  an  interest  in  a  mercantile 
concern  in  which  he  is  a  partner ;  the  lord  of  a  manor 
possesses  all  the  rights  annexed  to  that  manor;  '  The 
various  objects  that  compose  the  world  were  by  nature 
formed  to  delight  our  senses;  and  as  it  is  this  alone 
that  makes  them  desirable  to  an  uncorrupted  taste,  a 
man  maybe  said  naturally  to  possess  them  when  he 
possesseth  those  enjoyments  which  they  are  fitted  by 
nature  to  yield.' — Berkeley. 


TO  LAY  OR  TAKE  HOLD  OF,  CATCH,  SEIZE, 
SNATCH,  GRASP,  GRIPE. 

To  lay  or  take  hold  of  is  here  the  generick  expression : 
it  denotes  simply  getting  into  the  possession,  which  is 
the  common  idea  in  ihe  signification  of  all  these  terms, 
which  differ  chiefly  in  regard  to  the  motion  in  which 
the  action  is  performed.  To  catch  is  to  lay  hold  of 
with  an  effort.  To  seize  is  to  lay  hold  of  with  violence. 
To  snatch  is  to  lai/  hold  of  by  a  sudden  and  violent 
effort.  One  is  said  to  lay  hold  of  that  on  which  he 
places  his  hand  :  he  takes  hold  of  that  which  he  secures 
in  his  hand.  We  Iny  hold  of  any  thing  when  we  see  it 
falling;  we  take  hold  of  any  thing  when  we  wish  to 
lift  it  up ;  '  Sometimes  it  happens  that  a  corn  slijis  out 
of  their  paws  when  Ihey  (the  ants)  are  clinil/int;  up; 
they  take  hold  o/it  aL'aiii  when  they  can  find  it,  other- 
wise Ihev  look  for  another.'— Addison.  We  catch  the 
tiling  which  attempts  to  escape  ;  '  One  great  genius 

*  Vide  Abbe  Girard:  "Avoir,  possider 
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often  catches  the  flame  from  another.' — Addison.    We 

seize  a  thhiy  when  il  makes  resistance  ; 

Furious  he  said,  and  tow'rd  the  Grecian  crew, 
(Seiz'd  by  the  crest)  th'  unhappy  warriour  drew. 

POPK. 

We  snatch  that  which  we  are  particularly  afraid  of 
not  getting  otherwise ; 

The  hungry  harpies  fly, 
They  snatch  the  meat,  dehling  all  they  find. 

Urydkn. 

A  person,  who  is  fainting,  lajjs  hold  of  the  first  thing 
which  comes  in  his  way ;  a  sick  person  or  one  that 
wants  support  takes  hold  of  another's  arm  in  walking  ; 
various  artifices  are  employed  to  catch  animals ;  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  forest  seize  their  prey  the  moment 
they  come  \«ithin  their  reach  ;  it  is  the  rude  sport  of  a 
schoolboy  to  snatcA  out  of  the  hand  of  another  that 
which  he  is  not  willing  to  let  go. 

To  lay  hold  of  is  to  get  in  the  possession.  To  grasp 
and  to  n-)i;jesi!^niry  to  have  or  keep  in  the  possessicm : 
an  eagerness  to  keep  or  not  to  let  go  is  expressed  by 
that  of  grasping  ; 

Like  a  miser  'midst  his  store, 

Who  grasps  and  grasps  'till  he  can  hold  no  more. 

Drydkn. 
A  fearful  anxiety  of  losing  and  an  earnest  desire  of 
keeping  is  expressed  by  the  act  of  griping  ; 
They  gripe  their  oaks  ;  and  every  panting  breast 
Is  rais'd  by  turns  with  hope,  by  turns  with  fear  depress'd. 

Dryden. 
When  a  famished  man  lays  hold  of  food,  he  grasps  it, 
from  a  convulsive  kind  of  fear  lest  it  should  leave  him ; 
when  a  miser  lays  hold  of  money  he  gripes  it  from 
the  love  he  bears  to  it;  and  the  fear  he  lias  that  it  will 
be  taken  from  him. 

OCCUPANCY,  OCCUPATION, 

Are  words  which  derive  their  meaning  from  the  dif- 
ferent acceptations  01  the  prnnitive  verb  occu/))/;  the 
former  being  used  to  express  the  state  of  holding  or 
possessing  any  object;  the  latter  to  express  the  act  of 
taking  possession  of,  or  keeping  in  possession.  He 
who  has  the  occupancy  of  land  enjoys  the  fruits  of  il ; 
'  As  occupancy  gave  the  right  to  the  temporary  use  of 
the  soil  ;  so  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  occupancy 
gave  also  the  original  right  to  the  permanent  property 
in  tile  substance  of  the  earth  itself.' — Blackstonk. 
The  occvpiitiun  of  a  country  by  force  of  arms  is  of 
little  avail,  unless  one  has  an  adequate  force  to  main- 
tain one's  ground;  'The  unhappy  consequences  of 
this  temperament  is,  that  my  attachment  to  any  occu- 
pation seldom  outlives  its  novelty.'— Cowpkr. 


POSSESSOR,  PROPRIETOR,  OWNER, 
MASTER. 
The  possessor  has  the  full  power,  if  not  the  right, 
of  the  present  disposal  over  the  object  of  jios.'Jession  ; 
'  I  am  coiivinceii  that  a  postick  talent  is  a  blessing  to 
its  possessor.' — Seward.    The  proprietor  and  owner 
has  the  unlimited  right  of  transfer,  but  not  always  the 
power  of  inimediate  disposal.     The /)ro;)Me<«r  and  the 
owner  are  I  he  same  in  signification,  though  not  in  ap- 
plicalioii;  the  first  term  being  used  principally  in  re- 
gard to  mailers  of  imporlance  ;  the  latter  on  familiar 
occasions :  the  proprietor  of  an  estate  is  a  more  suita- 
ble expression  than  the  owner  of  an  estate  ; 
Death  !  great  proprietor  of  all  !  'T  is  thine 
To  tread  out  empire  and  to  quench  the  staiis. 

Young. 
The  owner  of  a  book  is  a  more  becoming  expression 
than  the  proprietor;  'One  cause  of  the  insufficiency 
of  riches  (to  produce  happiness)  is,  that  they  very 
seldom  make  their  owner  rich.' — Johnson.  TUe  pos- 
sessor and  the  master  are  commonly  the  same  person, 
when  those  things  are  in  question  which  are  subject  to 
possession ;  hut  the  terms  are  otherwise  so  different 
in  tl)eir  original  meaning,  that  they  can  scarcely  admit 
of  comparison  :  the  possessor  of  a  house  is  naturally 
tne  master  of  the  house  ;  and,  in  general,  whatever  a 
mail  possesses,  that  he  has  in  his  power,  and  is  conse- 
ueiitly  master  of;  but  we  may  have,  legally,  tlie  right 


of  possessing  a  thing,  over  which  we  have  actually  no 
power  of  control:  in  this  case,  we  are  nominally  pos- 
sessor, btil  v'irtuMy  not  master.  A  minor,  or  insane 
person,  may  be  both  possessor  and  pruprictor  of  that 
over  which  he  has  no  control ;  a  man  is,  therefore,  on 
the  other  hand,  appropriately  denominated  master, 
not  possessor  of  his  actions  ; 
There,  Cajsar,  grac'd  with  both  Minervas,  shone, 
Cajsar,  tlie  world's  great  master,  and  his  own. 

Pope. 

TO  SUSTAIN,  SUPPORT,  MAINTAIN. 
The  idea  of  exerting  one's  self  to  keep  an  object  from 
sinking  is  common  to  all  these  terms,  which  vary 
either  in  the  mode  or  the  object  of  the  action.     To  sus- 
tain, from  tlie  Latin  sustineo,  i.  e.  sus  or  sub  and  tene« 
to  hold,  signifying  to  hold  from  underneath ;  and  sup- 
port, from  sab  and  porto  to  bear,  signifying  to   bear 
from  underneath,  are  passive  actions,  and  imply  that 
we  bear  the  weight  of  something  jiressing  upon  us; 
maintain  (v.  To  assert)  is  active,  and  implies  that  we 
exert  ourselves  so  as  to  keep  it  from  pressing  upon  us. 
We  sustain  a  load  ;  we  support  a  burden  ;  we  main- 
tain a  contest.    The  principal  difficulty  in  an  engage- 
ment is  often  to  sustain  the  first  shock  of  the  attack ; 
With  labour  spent,  no  longer  can  he  wield 
The  heavy  falchion,  or  sustain  the  shield, 
O'erwhelm'd  with  darts. — Drydkn. 
A  soldier  has  not  merely  to  support  the  weight  of  hts 
amis,  but  to  maintain  his  post ;  '  Lei  this  support  and 
comfort  you,  that  you  are  the  father  of  ten  children, 
among  whom  there  seems  to  be  hut  one  soul  of  love 
and  obedience.' — Lyttlkton.     What  is  sustained  ia 
often  temporary    what  is  supported  is  mostly  perma- 
nent: a  loss  or  an  in}\ity  h  sustai?ied;  pain,  distress, 
and    misfortunes,   are  supported :   maintain,  on   the 
other  hand,  is  mostly  something  of  importance  or  ad- 
vantage ;  credit  must  always  be  maintained ; 
As  conipass'd  with  a  wood  of  spears  around, 
The  lordly  lion  still  mmntains  his  ground. 
So  Turnus  fares. — Dryden. 
We  must  sustain  a  loss  with  tranquillity  ;  we  mu.s' 
support  an  affliction  with  equanimity  ;  we  must  main- 
tain our  own  honour,  and  that  of  the  communitj  to 
which  we  belong,  by  the  rectitude  of  our  conduct. 


STAFF,  STAY,  PROP,  SUPPORT. 

From  staff  in  the  literal  sense  (v.  Staff)  comes  staff 
in  the  figurative  application  :  any  thing  may  be  de- 
nominated a  stuff  wiiich  holds  up  after  the  manner  of 
a  staff,  particularly  as  it  respects  persons ;  bread  is 
said  to  be  the  staff  of  life;  one  person  may  serve  as 
a  staff  to  another.  1'lie  staff  serves  in  a  stale  of 
motion;  'Let  shame  and  confusion  then  cover  me  if 
I  do  not  abhor  the  intolerable  anxiety  I  well  iiiidereland 
to  wait  inseparably  upon  that  staff  of  going  about  be- 
guilefully  to  supplant  any  man.' — Lord  Wkntworth. 
The  stay  and  prop  are  employed  for  objects  in  a  state 
of  rest :  the  stay  makes  a  thing  stay  for  the  time  being, 
it  keeps  it  from  falling  ;  it  is  equally  applied  to  persons 
and  things ;  we  may  be  a  stay  to  a  person  who  is  fall- 
ing by  letting  his  body  rest  against  us;  in  the  same 
manner  buttresses  against  a  wall,  and  shores  against  a 
building,  serve  the  purpose  of  .a  stay,  while  it  is  under 
repair.  For  the  same  reason  that  part  of  a  female's 
dress  which  serves  as  a  stay  to  the  body  is  denomi- 
nated stays ;  the  prop  keeps  a  thing  up  for  a  perma- 
nency ;  every  pillar  on  which  a  building  rests  is  a 
prop;  whatever  therefore  requires  to  be  raised  from 
the  ground,  and  kept  in  that  state,  may  be  set  upon 
props ;  between  the  stay  and  the  prop  there  is  ihia 
obvious  distinction,  that  as  the  stay  does  not  receive 
the  whole  weight,  it  is  put  so  as  to  receive  it  indirectly, 
by  leaning  against  the  object ;  but  the  prop,  for  a  con- 
trary reason,  is  put  upright  underneath  the  object  so  as 
to  receive  the  weight  directly:  the  derivation  of  this 
word  prop,  from  the  Dutch  proppe  a  plug,  and  the 
German  pfropfen  a  cork,  does  not  seem  to  account 
very  clearly  for  its  present  use  In  English. 

Stay  and  prop  may  be  figuratively  extended  in  their 
application  with  the  same  distinction  in  their  sense  ;  a 
crust  of  bread  may  serve  as  a  stay  to  the  stomach; 
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If  hnpe  prerarious,  and  of  things  when  gain'd 
Of  liltle  moment,  and  as  little  i^tay, 
Can  sweeten  toils  and  dangers  into  joys, 
When  then  that  hope  which  notliing  can  defeat  1 

Yoi'NO. 

A  person's  money  may  serve  as  a  prop  for  the  credit 
of  another,     tiupport  is  altogether  taken  in  the  moral 
and  abstract  sense  .  whatever  supports,  that  is,  bears 
the  weiilit  of  an  object,  is  a  support,  whetlier  in  a  state 
of  million  like  a  staff,  or  in  a  stitc  of  rest  like  a  stay; 
whether  to  hear  the  weight  in  part  like  a  stay,  or  alto- 
gether like  a  prop,  it  is  still  a  support ;  but  the  term  is 
likewir^e  employed  on  all  occasions  in  which  the  other 
terms  are  not  admissible.     Whatever  supports  exist- 
ence, whether  directly  or  indirectly,   is  a  support  : 
foo<l  IS  the  support  of  the  animal  body  ;  labour  or  any 
pariicular  employment  is  likewise  one's  support,  or  the 
indirect  means  of  gaining  the  support;  hope  is  the 
support  of  the  mind  under  the  most  trying  circum- 
siances;  religion,  as  the  foundation  of  all  onr  hopes, 
is  the  best  and  surest  support  under  affliction  ; 
Whate'er  thy  many  fingers  can  entwine, 
Proves  thy  support  and  all  its  strength  is  tliine, 
Tho'  nature  gave  not  legs,  it  gave  thee  hands, 
Cv  which  thy  ^ro;;,  thy  prouder  cedar  stands. 


STAFF,  STICK,  CRUTCH 

.<<7(7^,  in  Low  German  staff,  &c.,  in  Latin  stipes,  in 
Grerk  s^mj,  conies  from  gii^w  stipo  to  fix  ;  stick  signi- 
fii's  that  which  can  be  stuck  in  the  ground  ;  crutch,  Rs 
cliaticed  from  cross,  is  a  stuff  or  stick  which  has  a 
criiss  bar  at  the  top. 

'i'lie  ruling  idea  in  a  staff  is  that  of  firmness  and 
fixedness;  it  Is  employed  for  leaning  upon:  the  ruling 
idea  in  the  stick  is  that  of  sharpness  with  which  it  can 
penetrate,  it  is  used  for  walking  and  ordinary  pur- 
poses ;  the  ruling  idea  in  the  crutch  is  its  form,  which 
serves  the  specifick  purpose  of  support  in  case  of  lame- 
ness; a  staff  can  never  be  small,  but  a  stick  may  be 
large  ;  a  crutch  is  in  size  more  of  a  staff  than  a  com- 
mon stick. 


LIVELIHOOD,  LIVING,  SUBSISTENCE, 

MAINTENANCE,  SUPPORT, 

SUSTENANCE. 

The  nieans  of  living  or  supporting  life  is  the  idea 
common  to  all  these  terms,  which  vary  according  Ici 
the  circumstances  of  the  individual  and  the  nature  of 
the  object  which  constitutes  the  means:  the  livelihood 
is  the  thing  sought  alter  by  the  day;  a  labourer  earns 
a  livelihood  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow :  living  is  ob- 
tained by  more  respectable  and  less  severe  efforts  than 
the  two  former;  tradesnien  obtain  a  good  livivg  by 
keepin:;  shops;  artists  procure  a  living  by  the  exercise 
of  II  eir  talents;  'A  man  may  as  easily  know  where 
lo  find  one  to  teach  to  debauch,  whore,  game,  and 
blaspheme,  as  lo  teach  him  to  write  or  cast  accounts  ; 
't  is  the  very  profession  and  livelihood  of  such  people, 
getting  their  living  by  those  practices  for  which  they 
d( -cive  to  forfeit  their  lives.' — Soitth.  A  subsistence 
is  oblained-by  irregular  efforts  of  various  descriplions  ; 
biggars  meet  with  so  much  that  they  obtain  something 
better  than  a  precarious  and  scanty  subsistence :  '  Just 
the  necessities  of  a  bare  subsistence  are  not  to  be  the 
only  measure  of  a  parent's  care  for  his  children.' — 
South  Maintcnanct ,  support,  and  sustenance,  differ 
from  the  other  three  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  compre- 
hend wliat  one  gains  by  one's  own  efforts,  but  by  the 
etforlsof  others:  the  maintenance  is  that  which  is  per- 
manent ;  it  supplies  the  place  of  a  living :  the  support 
may  be  casual,  and  vary  in  degree :  the  object  of  most 
publick  charities  is  to  afford  a  maintenance  to  such  as 
cannot  obtain  a  livelihood  or  living  for  themselves; 
'The  Jews,  in  Babylonia,  honoured  Hyrcanus  their 
king,  and  supplied  him  witli  a  maintenance  suitable 
thereto.' — Prideaux.  It  is  the  business  of  the  parish 
to  give  support,  in  time  of  sickness  and  distress,  to  all 
who  are  legal  parishioners ;  '  If  it  be  a  curse  to  be 
forced  to  toil  for  the  necessary  stipport  of  lilt,  how 
does  he  heighten  the  curse  who  toils  for  supeiflnities.' 
— South.  The  maintenance  and  support  are  always 
granted  ;  but  the  sustenance  is  that  which  is  taken  or 
received  •  the  former  comprehends  the  means  of  ob- 


taining food  ;  the  sustenance  comprehends  that  which 
sustains  the  body  which  supplies  the  place  of  fond; 
'Besides,  man  has  a  claim  also  to  a  promise  for  h is 
support  and  sustenance  which  none  liave  ever  missed 
of  who  come  up  to  the  conditions  of  it.' — South. 


LIVING,  BENEFICE. 

Living  signifies  literally  the  pecuniary  resource  by 
which  one  lives ;  benefice,  from  benifacio,  signifies 
whatever  one  obtains  as  a  benefit :  the  former  is  appli- 
cable to  any  situation  of  life,  but  particularly  lo  that 
resource  which  a  parish  affords  to  the  clergyman  ;  the 
latter  is  applicable  to  no  other  object:  we  speak  of  the 
living  as  a  resource  immediately  derive<l  from  the 
parish,  in  distinction  from  a  curacy,  which  is  derived 
from  an  individual;  'In  consequence  of  the  Pope's 
interference,  the  best  livings  were  filled  by  Italian,  and 
other  foreign,  clergy.* — Blacks  tone.  VVe  speak  of  a 
benefice  in  respect  to  the  terms  by  which  it  is  held,  ac- 
cording to  the  ecclesiastical  law :  there  are  many 
livings  which  are  not  benefices,  although  not  vice 
versa  ;  '  Estates  held  by  feudal  tenure,  being  originally 
gratuitous  donations,  were  at  that  time  denominated 
bencficia ;  their  very  name,  as  well  as  constitution,  was 
borrowed,  and  the  care  of  the  souls  of  a  parish  thence 
came  to  be  denominated  a  benefice.' — Blackstonk. 


TO  BE,  EXIST,  SUBSIST. 

Be,  with  its  inflections,  is  to  be  traced  through  the 
northern  and  Oriental  languages  to  the  Hebrew  D^ 
the  name  of  God,  and  XIH  to  be.  From  the  derivation 
of  exist,  as  gi\en  under  the  article  To  Exist,  Live, 
arises  the  distinction  in  the  use  of  the  two  words.  To 
be  is  applicable  either  to  the  accidents  of  things,  or  to 
tlie  substances  or  things  themselve.s  ;  to  exist  only  to 
substances  or  things  that  stand  or  exist  of  themselves. 

*  VVe  say  of  qualities,  of  forms,  of  aclions,  of  ar- 
rangement, of  muvement,  and  of  every  dfferent  re- 
lation, whether  real,  ideal,  or  qualificative,  thatjihey 
are;  '  He  does  not  understand  either  vice  or  virtiie  who 
will  not  allow  that  life  without  the  rules  of  morality  is 
a  wayward  uneasy  being.'  —Stkkle.  We  say  of 
matter,  of  spirit,  of  body,  and  of  all  substances,  that 
they  exist ;  '  When  the  soul  is  freed  from  all  corporeal 
alliance,  then  it  truly  exists.' — Hughes  after  Xkno- 
PHON.  Man  is  man,  and  will  be  man  under  all  cir- 
cumstances and  changes  of  life:  he  exists  under  every 
known  climate  and  variety  of  heat  or  cold  in  the  at- 
mosphere. 

Being  and  existence  as  nouns  have  this  farther  dis- 
tinction, that  the  former  is  employed  not  only  to  de- 
signate the  abstract  state  of  being,  but  is  metaphor! 
cally  employed  for  the  sensible  objectlhat  is  ;  the  latter 
is  confined  altogether  to  the  abstract  j-eiii-e.  Hence  we 
speak  of  liumanitin^s;  beings  animate  or  inanimate, 
the  Supreme  Being:  but  the  existence  of  a  God  ;  ex- 
istence of  innumerable  worlds;  the  existence  of  evil. 
Being  may  in  some  cases  be  indifferently  employed  for 
existence,  particulaily  in  the  grave  style  ;  when  speak 
ing  of  animate  objects,  as  the  being  of  a  God  ;  our 
frail  being  ;  and  vvhen  qualified  in  a  compound  lorm  is 
ineletable,  as  our  well-being. 

Subsist  is  properly  a  species  of  existing;  from  the 
Latin  prepositive  sub,  signifying  for  a  lime,  it  denotes 
temporary  or  partial  existence.  Every  thing  exists  by 
the  creative  and  preservative  power  of  the  Almighty ; 
that  which  subsists  depends  for  its  existence  upon  the 
chances  and  changes  of  this  mortal  life ; 

Forlorn  of  thee. 
Whither  shall  I  betake  me  1  where  subsi.H  ? 

MiTlton. 

To  exist  therefore  designates  simply  the  event  of  being 
or  existing;  to  subsist  conveys  the  accessory  ideas 
of  the  mode  and  duration  of  existing.  Man  exists 
while  the  vital  or  spiritual  part  of  him  remains;  he 
subsists  by  what  he  obtains  to  support  life.  Friend- 
ships exist  in  the  world,  notwithstanding  the  prevalence 
of  selfishness  ;  but  it  cannot  subsist  for  any  lengtii  of 
time  between  individuals  in  whom  this  base  temper 
prevails. 

♦Vide  Abbe  Girard:  "  Etie  exister  subsister" 
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TO  BE,  BECOME,  GROW. 


Be  {v.  To  be,  exist)  ;  become  signifies  to  come  to  be, 
that  is,  to  ie  ill  course  of  time;  growls,  in  all  probability, 
chant;ed  from  the  Latin  crevi,  perfect  of  cresco  to  in- 
crease or  crow. 

•  Be  {v.  To  be,  exist)  IS  pos'ilive;  become,  thatis  to  come 
to  be,  or  to  be  in  course  of  time  is  relative  :  a  person  (s 
what  he  is  witliout  regard  to  what  he  was  ;  he  becomes 
that  which  he  was  not  before ; 

To  be  or  not  to  be  ?  tlial  is  the  question. 

Shakspeare. 
We  judge  of  a  man  by  what  he  is,  but  we  cannot 
judge  of  liim  by  what  he  will  become:  this  year  he  ts 
immoral  and  irreligious,  but  by  the  force  of  reflection 
on  himself  he  may  become  the  contrary  in  another 
year:  'About  this  time  Savage's  nurse,  who  had 
always  treated  him  as  her  own  son,  died  ;  and  it  was 
natural  for  him  to  take  care  of  those  efllcLs  which  by 
lier  death  were,  as  he  imagined,  become  liis  own.' — 
Johnson. 

To  become  includes  no  idea  of  the  mode  or  circum- 
stance of  becoming ;  to  grow  is  to  become  by  a  gradual 
process:  a  man  may  become  a  good  man  from  a  vicious 
one,  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  action  on  his  mind ; 
but  lie  groics  in  wisdom  and  virtue  by  means  of  an  in- 
creare  in  liiiowledge  and  experience; 

Authors,  like  coins,  ^row  dear,  as  they  grow  old. 

Pope. 


TO  EXIST,  LIVE. 

Exist,  in  French  exister,  Latin  existo,  compounded 
of  e  or  ez  and  sisto,  signifies  to  place  or  stand  by  itself 
or  of  itself;  live,  through  tlie  medium  of  the  Sa.icon 
libban,  and  the  other  northern  dialects,  conies  in  all 
probability  from  the  Hebrew  3^7  the  heart,  which  is 
the  seat  of  animal  life. 

Existence  is  the  property  of  all  things  in  the  iini- 
verise;  life,  which  is  the  inherent  power  of  motion,  is 
the  flarticular  properly  communicated  by  the  Divine 
Beiift;  to  some  parts  only  of  his  creation  :  exist,  there- 
fore, is  the  general,  and  live  the  specifick,  term :  what- 
ever lives,  exists  .according  to  a  certain  mode;  but 
many  tilings  ca:ts«  without  living:  when  we  wish  to 
speak  of  things  in  their  most  abstract  relation,  we  say 
they  exist  ; 

Can  any  now  remember  or  relate 
How  he  existed  in  an  embryo  stated — Jenyns. 
When  we  wish  to  characterize  the  form  of  existence 
we  say  they  live ;  '  Death  to  such  a  man  is  rather  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  period  of  his  mortality,  than  the  end 
of  his  life.'' — Melmoth  I^Letters  of  Pliny). 

Existence,  in  its  proper  sense,  is  the  attribute  which 
we  commonly  ascribe  to  the  Divine  Being,  and  it  is  that 
which  is  immediately  communicable  by  himself;  life 
is  lliat  mode  of  ci/s(eMcc  which  he  lias  made  to  be  com- 
iMU'.iicalile  by  other  objects  besides  himself:  existence 
if  taken  only  in  its  strict  and  propersense,  independent 
of  all  its  attributes  and  appendages;  but  life  is  regarded 
ii  cnnni'xioii  with  the  means  by  which  it  is  supported, 
as  animal  life,  or  vegetable  life.  In  like  manner,  when 
gpeaking  of  spiritual  objects,  exist  retains  its  abstract 
sense,  and  live  is  employed  to  denoic  uii  active  prin- 
ciple :  animosities  should  never  exist  in  the  mind ;  and 
every  thing  which  is  calculated  to  keep  them  alive 
should  be  kept  at  a  distance. 


TO  OUTLIVE,  SURVIVE. 

To  outlive  is  literally  to  live  out  the  life  of  another,  to 
live  longer:  to  survive,  in  French  survivre,  is  to  live 
after:  the  former  is  employed  to  express  the  comparison 
between  two  lives;  the  latter  to  denote  a  protracted  ex- 
istence beyond  any  given  term:  one  person  is  said  pro- 
perly to  oi/i/im  another  who  enjoys  a  longer  life;  but  we 
speak  of  surviving  persons  or  things,  in  an  indefinite  or 
unqualified  manner:  it  is  not  a  peculiar  blessing  to 
outlive  all  our  nearest  relatives  and  friends;  'A  man 
never  outlires  his  conscience,  and  that  for  this  cause 
only,  he  cannot  outline  himself.'— South.  No  man 
can  be  happy  in  suroining  his  honour;  'Of  so  vast,  so 
lasting,  so  surviving  an  extent  is  the  malignity  of  a 
great  gui't '  -South. 


TO  DELIVER,  RESCUE,  SAVE. 

To  dcliver,in  French  dc/iyrer, compounded  of  dc  and 
livrer,  in  Latin  libera,  signifies  literally  to  make  free; 
to  rescue,  contracted  from  the  French  re  and  secourir, 
and  indirectly  from  the  Latin  re  and  cu7-r»  to  tun,  sig- 
nifies to  run  to  a  person's  assistance  in  the  moment  ot 
difficulty ;  to  save  is  to  make  safe. 

The  idea  of  taking  or  keeping  from  danger  is  com- 
mon to  these  terms;  but  deliver  and  rescue  signify 
rather  the  taking  from,  save  the  keeping  from  danger- 
we  deliver  and  rescue  from  the  evil  that  is ;  we  save 
from  evils  that  may  be,  as  well  as  from  those  that  are. 
Deliver  and  rescue  do  not  convey  any  idea  of  the 
means  by  which  the  end  is  produced  ;  save  commonly 
inoludes  the  ideaof  some superiour  agency :  amanmay 
be  delivered  or  rescued  by  any  person  without  distinc- 
tion ;  he  is  commonly  saved  by  a  superiour. 

Deliver  is  an  unqualified  term,  it  is  applicable  to 
every  mode  of  the  action  or  species  of  evil ;  to  rescue  is 
a  species  of  delivering,  namely,  delivering  from  the 
power  of  another :  to  save  is  applicable  to  the  greatest 
possible  evils:  a  person  may  be  delivered  from  a  burden, 
from  an  oppression,  from  disease,  or  from  danger  by 
any  means;  'In  our  greatest  fears  and  troubles  we 
may  ease  our  hearts  by  reposing  ourselves  upon  God, 
in  confidence  of  his  support  and  deliverance  ' — TiL- 
LOTsoN.  A  prisoner  is  rescued  from  the  hands  of  an 
enemy; 

My  household  gods,  companions  of  my  woes, 

VVith  pious  care  I  rescu'd  from  our  foes. — Drydkm. 
A  person  is  saved  from  destruction ; 

Now  shameful  flight  alone  can  sace  the  host, 
Our  blood,  our  lieasure,  and  our  glory  lost. — Pope. 
'  He  who  feareth  God  and  workelh  righteousness,  and 
perseveres  in  the  faith  and  duties  of  our  religion,  shall 
certainly  ba  saved.'' — Rogers. 


DELIVERANCE,  DELIVERY, 

Are  drawn  from  the  same  verb  {v.  To  deliver)  to  ex 
press  its  ditferent  senses  of  taking  from  or  giving  to;  the 
former  denotes  the  taking  of  something  from  one's  self  • 
the  latter  implies  giving  something  to  another. 

To  wish  for  a  deliverance  from  that  which  is  hurtful 
or  painful  is  to  a  certain  extent  justifiable ; 

Whate'er  befalls  your  life  shall  be  my  care, 
One  death,  or  one  deliverance,  we  will  share. 

Dkyde». 
The  careful  delivery  of  property  into  the  hands  of  the 
owner  will  be  the  first  object  of  concern  with  a  faithful 
agent;  'With  our  Saxon  ancestors  the  delivery  o(  a 
turf  was  a  necessary  solemnity  to  establish  the  con- 
veyance of  lauds.' — Blackstune. 


TO  FREE,  SET  FREE,  DELIVER,  LIBERATE 
To  free  is  properly  to  make  free,  in  distinction  from 
set  free;  the  first  is  employed  in  what  concerns  our 
selves,  and  the  second  in  that  which  concerns  anotlier. 
A  man  frees  himself  from  an  engagement;  lie  sets 
another  free  from  his  engagement:  we  free  or  set 
ourselves /ree,  from  that  which  has  been  imposed  upon 
us  by  ourselves  or  by  circumstances ;  we  are  delivered 
or  liberated  from  that  which  others  have  imposed  upon 
us ;  the  former  from  evils  in  general,  the  latter  from 
the  evil  of  confinement.  1  /rcc  myself  from  a  burden  ; 
I  set  my  own  slave  free  from  his  slavery ;  I  deliver 
another  man's  slave  from  a  state  of  bondage ;  I  lihcrnte 
a  man  from  prison.  A  man  frees  an  estate  from  rent, 
service,  taxes,  and  all  incumbrances ;  a  king  sets  nis 
subjects  free  from  certain  imposts  or  tribute,  he  de- 
livers them  from  a  foreign  yoke,  or  he  liberates  tnose 
who  have  been  taken  in  war.  We  free  either  by 
an  act  of  the  will,  or  by  contrivance  and  method ; 
we  set  free  by  an  act  of  authority ;  we  deliver  or 
liberate  by  active  measures  and  physical  strength. 
A  man  frees  himself  from  impertinence  by  es- 
caping the  company  of  the  impertinent;  he  sets 
others  free  from  all  apprehensions  by  assuring  them 
of  his  protection ;  he  delivers  them  out  of  a  perilous 
situation  by  his  presence  of  mind.  A  country  is  freed 
from  the  horrours  of  a  revolution  by  the  vigorous 
councils  of  a  determined  statesman;  in  this  manner 
wa.s  England  freed  from  a  counterpart  of  the  French 
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revolution  by  the  vigour  of  tlie  government ;  a  country 
Is  set  free  from  the  exactions  and  haidships  of  usurpa- 
tion and  tyranny  by  the  mild  influence  of  established 
govermiient :  in  this  manner  is  Europe  set  free  from 
the  iron  yoke  of  the  French  usurper  by  its  ancient 
rulers.  A  country  is  delivered  from  the  grasp  and 
oppression  of  the  invader ;  in  this  manner  has  Spain 
been  delivered,  by  the  wisdom  and  valour  of  an  illus- 
trious British  general  at  tlie  head  of  a  band  of  British 
heroes. 

When  applied  in  a  moral  sense  free  is  applied  to  sin, 
or  any  other  moral  evil ; 

She  then 
Sent  Iris  down  to  free  her  from  the  strife 
Of  labouring  nature,  and  dissolve  her  life. 

Dryden. 
Set  free  is  employed  for  lieiJ,  obligation,  and  respon- 
sibility ; 

When  heav'n  would  kindly  set  us  free, 

And  earth's  enchantment  end  ; 
It  takes  the  most  eti'ectual  means, 
And  robs  us  of  a  friend. — Young. 
Deliver  is  employed  for  external  circumstances ;  '  How- 
ever desirous  Mary  was  of  obtaining  deliverance  from 
Darnley's  caprices,  she  had  good  reasons  for  rejecting 
the  method  by  which  they  proposed  to  accomplish  it.' 
— Robertson.     God,  as  our  Redeemer,  frees  us  from 
the  bondage  and  consequences  of  sin,  by  the  dispensa- 
tions of  his  atoning  grace  ;    but  he  does  not  set  us 
free  from  any  of  our  moral  obligations  or  moral  re- 
sponsibility as /7-ee  agents ;  as  our  Preserver  he  deli- 
vers us  from  dangers  and    misfortunes,    trials    and 
temptations. 


FREE,  LIBERAL. 
Free  is  here  considered  as  it  respects  actions  and 
sentiments.  In  all  its  acceptations  free  is  a  term  of 
dispraise,  and  liberal  that  of  commendation.  To  be 
fre£,  signifies  to  act  or  think  at  will ;  to  be  liberal  is  to 
act  according  to  the  dictates  of  au  enlarged  heart  and 
an  enlightened  mind.  A  clown  or  a  fool  may  be  free 
with  his  money,  and  may  squander  it  away  to  please 
his  humour,  or  gratify  his  appetite;  but  the  nobleman 
and  the  wise  man  will  be  liberal  in  rewarding  merit, 
in  encouraging  industry,  and  in  promoting  whatever 
can  contribute  to  the  ornament,  the  prosperity,  and  im- 
provement of  his  country.  A  man  who  is  free  in  his 
sentiments  thinks  as  he  pleases ;  the  man  who  is  liberal 
Uiinks  according  to  the  extent  of  his  knowledge.  The 
/T-ee-thinking  man  is  wise  in  his  own  conceit,  he  de- 
spises the  opinions  of  others;  the  liberal-minded  thinks 
modestly  on  his  own  personal  attainments,  and  builds 
upon  tlie  wisdom  of  others. 

The  /recthinker  circumscribes  all  knowledge  within 
the  conceptions  of  a  few  superlatively  wise  heads ; 
'The  /j-eethinkers  plead  very  hard  to  think /ree/y  ; 
Ihey  have  it;  but  what  use  do  they  make  of  it?  Do 
their  writings  show  a  greater  depth  of  design,  or  more 
just  and  correct  reasoning,  than  those  of  other  men  V 
—Berkeley.  'Their  pretensions  to  be/recthinkers  is 
no  olher  than  rakes  have  to  be  /rcelivers,  and  savages 
to  be  freemen.' — Addison.  The  liberal-minded  is 
anxious  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  science  by  making 
all  the  thinking  world  in  all  ages  to  contribute  to  the 
advancement  of  knowledge ; 

For  me,  for  whose  well-being 
So  amply,  and  with  hands  so  liberal, 
Thou  hast  provided  all  things. — Milton. 
The  desire  of  knowledge  discovers  a  liberal  mind.' — 
Blair.    With  the  /reethinker  nothing  is  good  that  is 
old  or  established ;   with  the  liberal  man  nothing  is 
good  because  it  is  new,  nothing  bad  because  it  is  old. 
Men  of  the  least  knowledge  and  understanding  are 
the  most  free  in  their  opinions,  in  which  description 
of  men  this  age  abounds  abr^'e  all  others ;  such  men 
are  exceedingly  anxious  to  usurp  the  epithet  liberal  to 
themselves;  but  the  good  sense  of  mankind  will  pre- 
vail against  partial  endeavours,  and  assign  this  title  to 
none  but  men  of  comprehensive  talents,  sound  judge- 
ments, extensive  experience,  and  deep  erudition. 

It  seems  as  if  freedom  of  thought  was  that  aberra- 
tion of  the  mind  which  is  opposed  to  the  two  extremes 
•  f  -upcrs'lt'On  and  bigotry  ;  and  that  liberality  is  the 
la-pYj  wediura.  The  /reethinker  holds  nothing  sacred. 


and  is  attached  to  nothing  but  his  own  conceits ;  the 
superstitious  man  holds  too  many  things  sacred,  and  is 
attached  to  every  thing  that  favours  this  bent  of  liis 
mind.  A  /cecthinker  accommodates  his  duties  to  his 
inclinations:  he  denies  his  obligation  to  any  thing 
which  comes  across  the  peculiar  fashion  of  his  senti 
ment.  A  man  of /rce  sentiments  rejects  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  with  the  letter  or  outward  formality  ;  the 
superstitious  man  loses  the  spirit  of  Christianily  in  his 
extravagant  devotion  to  its  outward  formalities. 

On  the  other  hand  bigotry  and  liberality  are  opposed 
to  each  other,  not  in  regard  to  what  they  believe,  so 
much  as  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  their  belief.  The 
bigoted  man  so  narrows  his  mind  to  the  compass  of  his 
belief  as  to  exclude  every  other  object;  the  liberal 
man  directs  his  views  to  every  object  which  does  not 
directly  interfere  with  his  belief  It  is  possible  for  the 
bigoted  and  the  liberal  man  to  have  the  same  faith ; 
but  the  former  mistakes  its  true  object  and  tendency, 
namely,  the  improvement  of  his  rational  powers, 
which  the  latter  pursues. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  from  the  above,  that  the 
/reethinker,  the  superstitious  man,  and  the  bigot,  are 
alike  the  ot&pring  of  ignorance ;  and  that  liberality 
is  the  handmaid  of  science,  and  the  daughter  of  truth. 
Of  all  the  mental  aberrations  freedom  of  thinking  is 
the  most  obnoxious,  as  it  is  fostered  by  the  pride  of  the 
heart,  and  the  vanity  of  the  imagination.  In  super- 
stition we  sometimes  see  the  anxiety  of  a  well-disposed 
mind  to  discharge  its  conscience:  with  bigotry  we  often 
see  associated  the  mild  virtues  which  are  taught  by 
Christianity;  but  in  the /rcelhinker  we  only  see  the 
bad  passions  and  the  unruly  will  set  free  from  all  tie 
constraints  of  outward  authority,  and  disengaged  from 
the  control  of  reason  and  judgement:  in  such  a  man 
the  amiable  qualities  of  the  natural  disposition  become 
corrupted,  and  the  evil  humours  triumph 

FREE,  FAMILIAR. 

Free  has  already  been  considered  as  it  respects  the 
words,  actions,  and  sentiments  {v.  Free)  ;  in  the  pre- 
sent case  it  is  coupled  with  familiarity,  inasmuch  as 
they  respect  the  outward  behaviour  or  conduct  in 
general  of  men  one  to  another. 

To  be  free  is  to  be  disengaged  from  all  the  con 
straints  which  the  ceremonies  of  social  intercourse 
impose;  to  be  familiar  is  to  be  upon  the  footing  of  a 
familiar,  of  a  relative,  or  one  of  the  same  family. 
Neither  of  these  terms  can  be  admitted  as  unexcep- 
tionable ;  but  freedom  is  that  which  is  in  general 
totally  unauthorized ;  familiarity  sometimes  shelters 
itself  under  the  sanction  of  long,  close,  and  friendly 
intercourse. 

Free  is  a  term  of  much  more  extensive  import  than 
familiar;  a  man  may  be  free  towards  another  in  a 
thousand  ways;  but  he  is /ami/iar  towards  him  only 
in  his  manners  and  address.  A  man  who  is  free  looks 
upon  every  thing  as  his  which  he  chooses  to  make  use 
of;  a  familiar  man  only  wants  to  share  with  another 
and  to  stand  upon  an  equal  footing.  A  man  who  is 
free  will  take  possession  of  another  man's  house  or 
room  in  his  absence,  and  will  make  use  of  his  name 
or  his  property  as  it  suits  his  convenience  ;  his  freedom 
always  turns  upon  that  which  contributes  to  his  own 
indulgence ;  '  Being  one  day  very  free  at  a  great 
feast,  he  suddenly  broke  forth  into  a  great  laughter.' — 
Hakewell.  a  man  who  is  familiar  will  smile  upon 
you,  take  hold  of  your  arm,  call  you  by  some  friendly 
or  common  name,  and  seek  to  enjoy  with  you  all  the 
pleasures  of  social  intercourse;  his  familiarity  (ilwaya 
turns  upon  that  which  will  increase  his  own  im- 
portance ;  '  Kalandar  streight  thought  he  saw  his  niece 
Parthenia,  and  was  about  in  such  familiar  sort  to 
have  spoken  unto  her ;  but  she  in  grave  and  honour- 
able manner,  gave  him  to  understand  he  was  mistaken.' 
— Sidney.  There  cannot  be  two  greater  enemies  to 
the  harmony  of  society  than  freedom  and  familiarity ; 
both  of  which  it  is  the  whole  business  of  politeness  to 
destroy  ;  for  no  man  can  be  free  without  being  in 
danger  of  infringing  upon  what  belongs  to  another, 
nur~ familiar  without  being  in  danger  of  obtruding 
himself  to  the  annoyance  of  others. 

When  these  words  are  used  figuratively  in  re.erence 
to  things,  they  do  not  bear  that  objectionable  feature ; 
Free  and  familiar  with  misfortune  grow, 
Be  us'd  to  sorrow,  and  inur'd  to  wo. — Prior 
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FREE,  EXEMPT. 

To  free  is  as  general  in  its  signification  as  in  the 
preceding  ai  tides  ;  to  exempt,  in  Latin  ezemptus,  par- 
litijile  ol  eximo,  signilies  set  out  or  disengaged  tVoni  a 
part. 

Tlie  condition  and  not  the  conduct  of  men  is  here 
considered.     Freedom  is  either  accidental  or  inten- 
tional; ihe  czeinptwnis  always  intentional;  we  may 
be  free  from  disoiders,  or  free  from  troubles;  we  are 
exempt,  that  is  exempted  by  government,  from  serving 
in  ilie  iiiiliiia.     Free  is  applied  to  every  tiling  from 
which  anyone  may  wisli  to  be  free ;  bal  exempt,  ot\ 
llie  contrary,  to  tiiose  burdena  which  we  should  share 
with  others:  we  may  be  free  from  imperfections, /rce 
from  inconveniencies,  free  from  the  interruptions  of 
olliers ; 
O  liappy,  if  he  knew  his  happy  state, 
Tlie  swain  wlio,/ree  from  bus'ness  and  debate, 
Receives  his  easy  food  from  nature's  hand ! 

Drvden. 

A  man  is  exempt  from  any  office  or  tax ;  '  To  be  ex- 
empt from  the  passions  with  which  others  are  tor- 
mented, is  the  only  pleasing  solitude.' — Addison.  We 
may  likewise  be  said  to  be  exempt  from  troubles  wlien 
speaking  of  these  as  tiie  dispensations  of  Providence 
to  others. 


FREEDOM,  LIBERTY. 

Freedom,  the  abstract  noun  of  free,  is  taken  in  al' 
the  senses  of  the  primitive;  liberty,  from  the  Latin 
liber  free,  is  only  taken  in  the  sense  of  free  from  ex- 
ternal constraint,  from  the  action  of  power. 

Freedom  is  personal  and  private ;  liberty  is  publick. 
The  freedom  of  the  city  is  the  privilege  granted  by  any 
city  to  individuals;  the  liberty  of  tlie  city  are  the  im- 
munities enjoyed  by  the  city.  By  the  same  rule  of 
distinction  we  speak  of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  the 
freedom  of  manners,  the  freedom  of  conversation,  or 
the  freedom  of  debate  ;  •  The  ends  for  which  men 
unite  in  society,  and  submit  to  government,  are  to 
enjoy  security  to  their  property,  and  freedom  to  their 
persons,  from  all  injustice  or  violence.' — Bi.air.  '  I 
would  not  venture  into  the  world  under  the  character 
of  a  man  who  pretends  to  talk  like  other  people,  until 
1  had  arrived  at  a  full  freedom  of  speech.' — Addison. 
We  speak  of  Ilie  libtrty  of  conscience,  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  '  The  liberty  of 
the  press  is  a  blessing  when  we  are  inclined  to  write 
against  others,  and  a  calamity  when  we  find  ourselves 
overborne  by  the  multitude  of  our  assailants.' — John- 
80N.     A  slave  obtains  his  freedom  ; 

O  freedom!  first  delight  of  human  kind  I 

Not  that  which  bondmen  from  their  masters  find, 

The  privilege  of  doles. — Drydkn. 
A  captive  obtains  his  liberty. 

Freedom  serves  moreover  to  qualify  the  action  ; 
liberty  is  applied  only  to  the  agent:  hence  we  say,  to 
speak  or  think  with  freedom;  but  to  have  the  Zi7<cr(?/ 
of  speaking,  thinking,  or  acting.  Freedom,  and  liberty 
are  likewise  employed  for  the  private  conduct  of  indi- 
viduals towards  each  other ;  but  the  former  is  used  in 
aqnalititd  good  sense,  the  latter  in  an  unqualified  bad 
sense.  A  freedom  may  sometimes  be  licensed  or 
allowed  ;  liberty  is  always  taken  in  a  bad  sense.  A 
freedom  may  be  innocent  and  even  pleasant;  a  liberty 
always  does  more  or  less  violence  to  the  decencies  of 
life,  or  the  feelings  of  individuals.  There  are  little 
freedoms  which  may  pass  between  youth  of  ditTerent 
eexes,  so  as  to  heighten  the  pleasures  of  society ;  but 
a  modest  woman  will  be  careful  to  guard  against  any 
freedoms  which  may  adirrit  of  misinterpretation,  and 
resent  every  liberty  offered  to  her  as  an  insult. 


TO  GIVE  UP,  DELIVER,  SURRENDER, 
YIELD,  CEDE,  CONCEDE. 
We  j?ij!e  up  (v.  To  give,  grant)  that  which  we  wish 
to  retain ;  we  deliver  that  which  we  wish  not  to  re- 
tain. Deliver  does  not  include  the  idea  of  a  transfer  ; 
but  give  up  implies  both  the  giving  from,  and  the 
giving  to:  we  give  up  our  house  to  the  accommoda- 
tion of  our  friends  ;  'A  popish  priest  threatens  to  e.t- 
cominunicate  a  Northumberland  esquire  if  he  did  not. 
give  up  to  him  the  church  lands.'— Addison.    VVe 


deliver  property  into  the  hands  of  the  owner ;  '  It  is  no 
wonder  that  they  who  at  such  a  time  could  be  cor- 
rupted to  frame  and  deliver  such  a  petition,  would  not 
be  reformed  by  such  an  answer.' — Dryden.  We  way 
give  up  Willi  reluctance,  and  deliver  with  pleasure; 
'  Such  an  expectation  will  never  come  to  pass;  there- 
fore I  will  e'en  give  it  up  and  go  aud  fret  myself.' — 
Collier. 

On  my  experience,  Adam,  freely  taste, 
And  lear  of  death  deliver  to  the  winds. — Milton. 
To  give  vp  is  a  colloquial  substitute  for  either  sur- 
render or  yield ;  as  it  designates  no  circumstance  of 
the  action,  it  may  be  employed  in  familiar  discourse, 
in  almost  every  case  for  the  other  terms:  where  the 
action  is  ctmipulsory,  we  may  either  say  an  officer 
gives  vp  or  surrenders  his  sword  ;  when  the  action  is 
discretionary,  we  may  either  say  he  gives  vp,  or  yields 
a  point  of  discussion  :  give  up  has,  however,  an  e,x- 
tensiveness  of  application  which  gives  it  an  office  dis- 
tinct from  either  surrender  or  yield.  When  we  speak 
of  familiar  and  personal  subjects,  give  up  is  more 
suitable  than  surrender,  which  is  confined  to  matters 
of  publick  interest  or  great  moment,  unless  wlien  taken 
figuratively :  a  man  gives  up  his  place,  Iiis  right,  his 
claim,  and  the  like  ;  he  surrenders  a  fortress,  a  vessel, 
or  his  property  to  his  creditors,  or  figuratively  he  sur- 
renders his  judgement  or  opinions.  Wlien  give  vp  isi 
compared  with  yield,  they  both  respect  pereonal  mat- 
ters ;  but  the  former  expresses  a  much  stronger  action 
than  the  latter:  a  man  gives  vp  his  whole  judgement 
to  another  ;  he  yields  to  the  opinion  of  another  in  par- 
ticular cases:  he  gives  himself  up  to  sensual  indul- 
gencies;  he  yields  to  the  force  of  temptation  ;  'The 
peaceable  man  will  give  vp  his  lavourite  scliemes : 
he  will  yield  to  an  opponent  rather  than  become  the 
cause  of  violent  enibioilments.' — Blair.  '  The  young, 
lialf-seduced  by  persuasion,  and  half-compelled  by  ridi- 
cule, surrender  Iheir  convictions,  and  consent  to  live 
as  they  see  others  around  them  living.' — Blair. 

Cede,  from  the  Latin  cedo  to  give,  is  properly  to  sur- 
render by  virtue  of  a  treaty:  we  may  surrender  a 
town  as  an  act  of  necessity  ;  but  tlie  cessiun  of  a 
country  is  purely  a  political  transaction :  thus,  generals 
frequently  svrrendei-  such  towns  as  they  are  not  able 
to  defend ;  and  governments  cede  such  countries  as 
they  find  it  not  convenient  to  retain.  To  concede, 
which  is  but  a  variation  of  cede,  is  a  mode  of  yielding 
which  may  be  either  an  act  of  discretion  or  courtesy  • 
as  when  a  government  concedes  to  the  demands  of  the 
people  certain  privileges,  or  when  an  individual  con- 
cedes any  point  in  dispute  for  the  sake  of  peace  :  'As 
to  the  magick  power  which  the  devil  imparts  for  these 
concessions  of  his  votaries,  theologians  have  diti'erent 
opinions.' — Cumlerland. 


TO  GIVE  UP,  ABANDON,  RESIGN,  FOREGO. 

These  terms  differ  from  the  preceding  (v.  To  give 
t(;)),  inasmuch  as  they  designate  actions  entirely  free 
from  foreign  influence.  A  man  gives  up,  abandons, 
and  resigns,  from  the  dictates  of  his  own  mind,  inde- 
pendent of  all  control  from  others.  To  give  up  and 
abandon  both  denote  a  positive  decision  of  the  mind  ; 
but  the  former  may  be  the  act  of  the  understanding  or 
the  will,  the  latter  is  more  commonly  the  act  of  the 
will  and  the  passions:  to  give  up  Is  applied  to  fnmiliar 
cases;  abandon  to  matters  of  importance:  one  gives 
vp  an  idea,  an  intention,  a  plan,  and  the  like;  '  Upon 
his  friend  telling  him,  he  wondered  he  gave  vp  the 
question,  when  he  liad  visibly  the  better  of  the  dis- 
pute; I  am  never  ashamed,  says  he,  to  be  confuted  by 
one  who  is  master  of  fifty  legions.' — Addison.  One 
abandons  a  project,  a  scheme,  a  measure  of  govern 
ment; 

For  Greece  we  grieve,  abandoned  by  her  fate, 
To  drink  the  dregs  of  thy  unmeasur'd  hate. 

POPK. 

To  give  up  and  resign  are  applied  either  to  the  out 
ward  actions,  or  merely  to  the  inward  movements  • 
but  the  former  is  active,  it  deterrainately  fixes  the  con 
duct ;  the  latter  seems  to  be  rather  passive,  it  is  the 
leaning  of  the  mind  to  the  circumstances;  a  man  gives 
up  his  situation  by  a  positive  act  of  his  choice;  he 
resigns  his  office  when  he  feels  it  inconvenient  to  hold 
it:  so,  likewise,  we  give  up  what  we  expect  or  lay 
claim  to ;  '  He  declares  himself  to  be  now  satisfied  to 
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the  contrary,  in  whicli  he  has  g-iven  up  the  cause — 
Dbydkn.  We  resign  vvliat  we  tiope  or  wish  for ; 
The  praise  of  artful  iiiiinbers  I  resign, 
And  hang  aiy  pipe  upon  tlie  sacred  pine. — Dryden. 
In  this  sense, /ureo'n,  which  signifies  to  let  go  or  let 
pass  by,  is  comparable  with  resign,  inasmuch  as  it 
expresses  a  passive  action  ;  but  we  resign  that  which 
we  have,  and  we  forego  that  which  we  might  have : 
thus,  we  resign  the  claims  which  we  have  already 
made;  we  forego  the  claim  if  we  abstain  altogettier 
from  making  it:  tlie  former  may  be  a  matter  of  pru- 
dence :  tlie  latter  is  always  an  act  of  virtue  and  for- 
bearance ; 

Uesirous  to  resign  and  render  back. 
All  I  receiv'd. — Milton. 
'  What  they  have  enjoyed  with  great  pleasure  at  one 
time,  has  proved  insipid  or  nauseous  at  another;  and 
they  see  nothing  in  it,  for  whicli  they  should /ore^o  a 
present  enjoyment.' — Locke. 

Then,  pilgrim,  turn,  thy  cares  forego  ; 

All  earth-born  cares  are  wrong.— Goldsmith. 

When  applied  reflectively,  to  give  up  is  used  either  in 
a  good,  bad,  or  iiidiirerent  sense;  abandon  always  in 
a  bad  sense  ;  resign  always  in  a  good  sense :  a  man 
may  gioe  himself  up,  either  to  studious  pursuits,  to  idle 
vagaries,  or  vicious  indulgencies ;  he  abandons  him- 
self to  gross  vices;  he  resigns  himself  to  the  will  of 
Provide[ice,  or  to  the  circumstances  of  his  condition: 
a  man  is  said  to  be  given  up  to  his  lusts  who  is  without 
any  principle  to  control  him  in  the  gratitication  ;  he  is 
said  to  be  abandoned,  when  his  outrageous  conduct 
bespeaks  an  entire  insensibility  to  every  honest  prin 
ciple  ;  he  is  said  to  be  resigned  when  he  discovers  com- 
posure and  tranquihily  in  tlie  hour  of  affliction. 

TO  ABANDON,  DESERT,  FORSAKE, 
RELINaUISH. 
The  idea  of  leaving  or  separating  one's  self  from  an 
object  is  common  to  these  terms,  which  differ  in  the 
circumstances  or  modes  of  leaving.  The  two  former 
are  more  solemn  acts  than  the  two  latter.  .Abandon, 
from  the  French  abandonner,  is  a  concretion  of  the 
words  donner  a  ban,  to  give  up  to  a  publirk  ban  or  out- 
lawry. To  abandon  then  is  to  e.vpose  lo  every  mis- 
fortune which  results  from  a  formal  and  pnblick  de- 
nunciation; to  set  out  of  the  protection  of  law  and 
government ;  and  to  deny  the  privileges  of  citizenship  ; 
desert,  in  Latin  desertus,  participle  of  desero,  that  is, 
de  privative  and  sero  to  sow,  signifies  to  lie  unsown, 
unplanted,  cultivated  no  longer.  To  desert  then  is  to 
leave  otf  cultivating ;  and  as  there  is  something  of 
idleness  and  improvidence  in  ceasing  to  render  the  soil 
productive,  ideas  of  disapprobation  accompany  the 
word  in  all  its  metaphorical  applications.  He  who 
■  leaves  otf  cultivating  a  farm  usually  removes  from  it : 
hence  the  idea  of  removal  and  blameworthy  removal, 
which  usually  attaches  to  the  term ;  forsake,  in  Sa.\on 
forsecan,  is  compounded  of  the  primitive  for  and 
sake,  «eci,  secan,  signifying  to  seek  no  more,  to  leave 
otf  seeking  that  which  has  been  an  object  of  search  ; 
relinquish,  in  Latin  relinquo,  is  compounded  of  re  or 
retro  behind,  and  linqno  to  leave,  that  is,  to  leave 
what  we  would  fain  take  with  us,  to  leave  with  re- 
luctance. 

To  abandon  is  totally  to  withdraw  ourselves  from 
an  object ;  to  lay  aside  all  care  and  concern  for  it;  to 
leave  it  altogether  to  itself:  to  desert  is  to  withdraw 
ourselves  at  certain  times  when  our  assistance  or  co- 
operation is  required,  or  to  separate  ourselves  from  that 
to  which  we  ought  to  be  attached :  to  forsake  is  to 
withdraw  our  regard  for  and  interest  in  an  object,  to 
keep  at  a  distance  from  it ;  to  relinquish  is  to  leave 
that  which  has  once  been  an  object  of  our  pursuit. 

.Abandon  and  desert  are  employed  for  persons  or 
things ;  forsake  for  persons  or  places ;  relinquish  for 
things  only. 

With  regard  to  persons  these  terms  express  moral 
culpability  in  a  progressive  ratio  downwards:  abavdon 
comprehends  the  violation  of  the  most  sacred  ties, 
desert,  a  breach  of  honour  and  fidelity  ;  forsake,  a  rup- 
ture of  the  social  bond. 

We  abandon  those  who  are  entirely  dependent  for 
protection  and  support;  they  are  left  in  a  helpless  state 
exposed  to  every  danger ;  a  child  is  abandoned  by  its 


parent ;  '  He  who  abandons  his  offspring  or  corrupts 
tlieni  by  his  example,  perpetrates  a  greater  evil  than  a 
murderer.'  — Hawkksworth.  We  desert  those  with 
whom  we  have  entered  into  a  coalition ;  they  are  left 
to  their  own  resources  :  a  soldier  deserts  his  comrades  ; 
a  partisan  deserts  his  friends;  'After  the  death  of 
Stella,  Swift's  benevolence  was  contracted,  and  his 
severity  exasperated:  he  drove  his  acquaintance  from 
his  table,  and  wondered  why  he  was  deserted.' — John- 
son. We  forsake  those  with  whom  we  have  been  in 
habits  of  intimacy  ;  they  are  deprived  of  the  pleasures 
and  comforts  of  society  ;  a  man  forsakes  his  compan- 
ions ;  a  lover  forsakes  his  mistress,  or  a  husband  his 
wife ; 

Forsake  me  not  thus,  Adam  ! — Milton. 

We  are  bound  by  every  law  human  and  divine  not 
to  abandon  ;  we  are  called  upon  by  every  good  principle 
not  to  desert ;  we  are  impelled  by  every  kind  feeling  not 
to  forsake.  Few  animals  except  man  will  abandon 
their  young  until  they  are  enabled  to  provide  for  them- 
selves. Interest,  which  is  but  too  often  the  only  prin- 
ciple that  brings  men  together,  will  lead  them  to  desert 
each  other  in  the  time  of  difficulty.  We  are  enjoined 
in  the  gospel  not  lo  forsake  the  poor  and  needy. 

When  abandoned  by  our  dearest  relatives,  deserted 
by  our  friends,  and  forsaken  by  the  world,  we  hav9 
aiways  a  resource  in  our  Maker. 

With  regard  to  things  (in  which  sense  the  woro 
relinquish  is  synonymous)  the  character  of  abandoning 
varies  with  the  circumstances  and  motives  of  the  action 
according  to  which  it  is  either  good,  bad,  or  indifferent , 
deserting  if  always  taken  in  an  unfavourable  or  bai? 
sense;  the  ^ct  of  forsaking  is  mostly  indifferent,  but 
implies  a  greater  or  le.ss  breach  of  some  tie;  that  of 
relinquishing  is  prudent  or  imprudent. 

A  captain  may  abandon  his  vessel  when  he  has  n« 
means  of  saving  it,  except  at  the  risk  of  his  life; 

He  boldly  spake,  sir  knight,  if  knight  thou  be, 
.Abandon  this  forestalled  place  at  erst, 
For  fear  of  further  harm,  I  counsel  thee. 

Spensep.. 

neglected  nature  pines 

Abandoned. — Cowper. 

An  upright  statesman  will  never  desert  his  post  whe« 
his  country  is  in  danger,  nor  a  true  soldier  desert  hi> 
colours;  'He  who  at  the  approach  of  evil  betrays  his 
trust,  or  deserts  his  post,  is  branded  with  cowardice.' — 
Hawkesworth.  Birds  will  ino.stly/orsa4e  their  nests 
when  they  discover  them  to  have  been  visited,  and 
most  animals  v/\\\  forsake  their  haunts  when  they  find 
themselves  discovered ;  '  Macdonald  and  Macleod  of 
Skie  have  los^t  many  tenants  and  laboureis,  hut  Raarsa 
has  not  yet  been  forsaken  by  any  of  its  inhabitants.' — 
Johnso.n.  So  likewise  figuratively  ;  '  When  learning, 
abilities,  and  what  is  excellent  in  the  world,  forsake 
the  church,  we  may  easily  foretell  its  ruin  without  the 
gift  of  prophecy.' — South.  Men  often  inadvertently 
relinquish  the  fairest  prospects  in  order  to  follow  some 
favourite  sclienie  which  terminates  in  their  ruin  ;  '  Men 
are  wearied  with  the  toil  which  they  bear,  but  cannot 
find  in  their  hearts  to  relinquish  it.' — Steele. 

Having  abnvdoncd  their  all,  they /or.e»o/i  the  place 
which  gave  them  birth,  and  relinquished  the  advan- 
tages which  they  might  have  obtained  from  theii  rank 
and  family. 


TO  ABANDON,  RESIGN,  RENOUNCE,  ABDI- 
CATE. 

The  idea  of  giving  up  is  common  to  these  terms, 
which  siunification,  though  analogous  to  the  former, 
admits,  however,  of  a  distinction;  as  in  the  one  case  we 
separate  ourselves  from  an  object,  in  the  other  we  send 
or  cast  it  from  us.  In  this  latter  sense  the  terms  aban- 
don and  resign  have  been  partially  consideied  in  the 
preceding  articles;  renounce,  in  Latin  renuncio,  from 
nuncio  to  tell  or  declare,  is  to  declare  off  from  a  thing  ; 
abdicate,  from  dico  to  speak,  signifies  likewise  to  call  or 
cry  off  from  a  thing. 

We  abandon  and  resign  by  giving  up  to  another;  we 
renounce  by  sending  away  from  ourselves ;  we  abandon 
a  thing  by  transferring  our  power  over  to  another;  in 
this  manlier  a  debtor  abandons  his  goods  to  his  credit- 
ors: we  resign  a  thing  by  transferring  our  possession 
of  it  to  another ;  in  this'manner  we  resign  a  place  to  v. 
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friend :  we  renounce  a  thing  by  simply  ceasing  to  hold 
It ;  in  this  manner  we  renounce  a  claim  or  a  profession. 
As  to  renounce  signified  originally  to  give  up  hy  word 
of  nioutli,  and  to  resijrn  to  give  up  by  signature,  the 
former  is  consequently  a  less  formal  action  than  the 
latter:  we  may  renounce  by  implication;  we  resign  in 
direct  terms:  we  renounce  the  pleasures  of  tlie  world 
when  we  do  not  seek  to  enjoy  them  ;  we  resign  a  plea- 
Sure,  a  profit,  or  advantage,  of  which  we  expressly  give 
up  the  enjoyment. 

To  abdicate  is  a  species  of  informal  resignation.  A 
monarch  abdicates  his  throne  who  simply  declares  his 
will  to  cease  to  reign  ;  but  a  minister  resigns  his  office 
when  he  gives  up  the  seals  by  which  he  held  it. 

A  humane  connnander  will  not  abandon  a  town  to 
the  rapine  of  the  soldiers ; 

The  passive  Gods  beheld  the  Greeks  defile 
Their  temples,  and  abandon  to  tlie  spoil 
Their  own  abodes. — Drydkn. 

The  motives  for  resianations  are  various.  Discontent, 
disgust,  and  the  love  of  repose,  are  the  ordinary 
inducements  for  men  to  resign  honourable  and  lucra- 
tive employments;  'It  would  be  a  good  appendi.\  to 
"  the  art  of  living  and  dying,"  if  any  one  would  write 
"the  art  of  growing  old,"  and  teach  men  to  rfa/n'Ti  their 
pretensions  to  the  pleasures  of  youth.' — Steele.  Men 
are  not  so  ready  to  rtnounce  the  pleasures  that  are 
within  their  reach,  as  to  seek  after  those  which  are  out 
of  tiieir  reach ;  '  For  ministers  to  be  silent  in  the  cause 
of  Christ  is  to  renounce  it,  and  to  fly  is  to  desert  it.' — 
South.  The  abdication  of  a  throne  is  not  always  an 
act  of  magnaniniily,  it  may  frequently  result  from 
caprice  or  necessity;  'Much  gratitude  is  due  to  the  nine 
from  their  favoured  poets,  and  much  hath  been  paid :  for 
even  to  the  present  hour  they  are  invoked  and  wor- 
shipped by  the  sons  of  verse,  while  all  the  other  deities 
Of  Olympus  have  either  abdicated  their  thrones,  or  been 
dismissed  from  Iheni  with  contempt.' — Cumberland. 

Charles  the  Fifth  abdicated  his  crown,  and  his 
minister  resigned  his  office  on  the  vei-y  same  day, 
when  both  renounced  the  world  with  its  allurements 
and  its  troubles. 

We  abandon  nothing  but  that  over  which  we  have 
bad  an  entire  and  lawful  control ;  we  abdicate  nothing 
but  that  which  we  have  held  by  acertain  right;  but  we 
may  resign  or  renounce  that  which  may  be  in  our  pos- 
session only  by  an  act  of  violence.  A  usurper  cannot 
abandon  his  people,  because  he  has  no  people  over 
whom  he  can  exert  a  lawful  authority ;  still  less  can  he 
abdicate  a  throne,  because  he  has  no  throne  to  abdicate, 
but  he  may  resign  supreme  power,  because  power  may 
be  unjustly  held;  or  he  may  renounce  his  pretensions 
to  a  throne,  because  pretensions  may  be  fallacious  or 
extravagant. 

Abandon  and  resign  are  likewise  used  in  a  reflective 
sense ;  the  former  to  e.xpress  an  involuntary  or  culpable 
action,  the  latter  that  which  is  voluntary  and  proper. 
The  soldiers  of  Hannibal  abandoned  themselves  to 
effeminacy  during  their  winter  quarters  at  CumEE ; 
•  It  is  the  part  of  every  good  man's  religion  to  resign 
himself  to  God's  will.' — Cumberland. 

TO  ABSTAIN,  FORBEAR,  REFR.MN. 

Abstain,  in  French  abstenir,  Latin  abstinco,  is  com- 
pounded of  ab  or  abs  from  and  teneo  to  keep,  signifying 
to  keep  one's  splf  from  a  thim^:  forbear  is  compounded 
of  the  preposition  for,  or  from,  and  the  verb  to  bear  or 
carry,  signifying  tocarry  or  lake  one's  self  from  a  thing; 
refrain,  in  French  refriner,  Latin  refierno,  is  com- 
pounded of  re  back  and  freeno,  from  fnenum  a  bridle, 
signifying  to  keep  back  as  it  were  by  a  bridle,  to 
bridle  in. 

The  first  of  these  terms  marks  the  leaving  a  thing, 
and  the  two  others  the  omission  of  an  action.  W^e 
abstain  from  any  object  by  not  making  use  of  it ;  we 
forbear  to  do  or  refrain  from  doing  a  thing  by  not 
taking  any  part  in  it. 

Abstaining  awA  forbearing  are  outward  actions,  but 
refraining  is  connected  with  the  operations  of  the 
mind.  We  may  abstnin  from  the  thing  we  desire,  or 
forbear  to  do  the  thing  which  we  wish  to  do;  but  we 
can  never  refrain  from  any  action  without  in  some 
measure  losing  our  desire  to  do  it. 

We  abstain  from  whatever  concerns  our  food  and 
clothing ;  we  forbear  to  do  what  we  may  have  parti- 


cular motives  for  doing;  refrain  from  what  we  desire 
to  do,  or  have  been  in  the  habits  of  doing. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  Mahometan  faith  to  abstain  from 
the  use  of  wine;  but  it  is  a  Christian  duty  lo  forbear 
doing  an  injury  even  in  return  lor  an  injury :  and  lo 
refrain  from  all  swearing  and  evil  speaking. 

Abstinence  is  a  virtue  when  we  abstain  from  that 
W'hich  may  be  hurtful  to  ourselves  or  injurious  to 
another;  'Though  a  Juan  cannot  abstain  from  being 
weak,  he  may  from  being  vicious.' — Addison.  For- 
bearance is  essential  to  preserve  peace  and  good  will 
between  man  and  man.  Every  one  is  too  liable  to 
olfend,  not  to  have  motives  for  forbearing  lo  deal 
harshly  with  the  offences  of  his  neighbour;  'hy  for- 
bearing to  do  what  may  be  innocently  done,  we  may 
add  hourly  new  vigour  and  resolution,  and  secure  the 
power  of  resistance  when  pleasnie  or  interest  shall  lend 
their  charms  to  guilt.' — Johnson.  If  we  refrain  from 
uttering  with  the  lips  the  first  dictates  of  an  angry  mind, 
we  shall  be  saved  much  repentance  in  future  ;  'If  we 
conceive  a  being,  created  with  all  Ids  faculties  and 
senses,  to  open  his  eyes  in  a  most  delightful  plain,  to 
view  for  tlie  first  lime  the  serenity  of  the  sky,  the 
splendour  of  ihe  sun,  the  verdure  of  the  fields  and 
woods,  the  glowing  colouis  of  the  flowers,  we  can 
hardly  believe  it  possible  that  he  should  refrain  from 
bursting  into  an  ecstacy  of  joy,  and  pouring  out  his 
praises  to  the  Creator  of  those  wonders.' — Sir  Wil 
LiAM  Jones. 


ABSTINENT,  SOBER,  ABSTEMIOUS,  TEM- 
PERATE. 

The  first  of  these  terms  is  generick,  the  rest  specifick ; 
Abstinent  {v.  To  abstain)  respects  every  thing  that 
acts  on  the  senses,  and  in  a  limited  sense  applies  parti- 
cularly to  solid  food  ;  sober,  from  the  Latin  sobrius,  or 
sebrius,  that  is,  sine  ebrius,  not  drunk,  implies  an 
abstinence  from  e.xcessive  drinking;  abstemious,  from 
the  Latin  abstemius,  compounded  of  abs  and  tenietum 
wine,  implies  the  abstaining  from  wine  or  strong  liquor 
in  general;  temperate,  in  Latin  tempcratus,  participle 
of  tempero  to  moderate  or  regulate,  implies  a  well  regu- 
lated abstinence  in  all  manner  of  sensual  indi'.lgeiice. 

We  may  be  abstinent  williout  being  sober,  sober 
without  being  abstemious,  and  all  together  without 
being  temperate. 

An  abstinent  man  does  not  cat  or  drink  so  much  as 
he  could  enjoy;  a  sober  man  may  drink  nmch  without 
being  affected.''^  An  abstemious  man  drinks  nothing 
strong.     A  temperate  man  enjoys  all  in  a  due  proportion. 

A  particular  passion  may  cause  us  to  be  abstinent, 
either  paitially  or  totally:  soAWe/y  may  often  depend 
upon  the  strength  of  the  constitution,  or  be  prescribed 
by  prudence :  necessity  may  dictate  abstemiousness,  but 
nothing  short  of  a  well  discip!iii'>d  mind  will  enable  us 
toVie  temperate.  Diogenes  practised  Ihe  most  rigorou.s 
abstinence:  some  men  have  unjustly  obtained  a  cha- 
racter for  sobriety,  whose  habit  of  body  has  enabled 
them  to  resist  the  force  of  strong  liquor  even  when 
taken  to  excess:  it  is  not  uncommon  for  jiersons  to 
practise  abstemiousness  to  that  degree,  as  not  to  drink 
any  thing  but  water  all  their  lives:  Cyrus  was  distin- 
guished by  his  temperance  as  his  other  virtues ;  he 
shared  all  hardships  wilh  his  soldiers,  and  partook  of 
their  frugal  diet. 

Unlimited  abstinence  is  rather  a  vice  than  a  virtue, 
for  we  are  taught  to  enjoy  the  things  which  Providence 
has  set  before  us  ;  '  To  set  the  mind  above  the  appetites 
is  the  end  of  abstinence,  which  one  of  the  father* 
observes  to  be  not  a  virtue,  but  the  groundwork  of 
virtue.' — Johnson.  Sobriety  ought  to  be  highly 
esteemed  among  the  lower  orders,  where  the  abstinence 
from  vice  is  to  be  regarded  as  positive  vii tne ;  '  Cratinus 
carried  his  love  of  wine  to  such  an  excess,  that  he  got 
the  name  of  0('Xo)Torof,  launching  ont  in  praise  of 
drinking,  and  rallyin'i  all  sobriety  out  of  countenance.' 
— Cumberland.  Abstemiousness  is  sometimes  iha 
only  means  of  preserving  health  ; 

The  strongest  oaths  are  straw 

To  Ih'  fire  i'  th'  blood  ;  be  more  abstemious. 

Or  else  good  night  your  vow. — Shakspeakk. 

Habitual  temperance  is  the  most  efficacious  means  of 

keeping  both  body  and  mind  in  the  most  regular  state; 

'  If  we  consider  the  life  of  these  ancient  sages,  a  great 

•  Vide  Truster :  "  Sober,  temperate,  abstemious ' 
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part  of  whose  philosophy  consisted  in  a  temperate  and 
abstemious  course  of  life,  one  would  tliink  tlie  life  of  a 
philosopher  and  llie  life  of  a  man  were  of  two  diUierent 
aates.' — Addison. 

MODESTY,  MODERATION,  TEMPERANCE, 
SUBRIETY. 

Modesty,  in  French  modestie,  Latin  modestia,  and 
moderation,  in  Latin  moderatio  and  moderor,  both  come 
jrom  modus  a  measure,  limit,  or  boundary  :  that  is, 
forming  a  measure  or  rule ;  temperance,  in  Latin  teinpe- 
rantia,  from  tempus  linie,signities  fixing  a  time  or  term 
(v.JibsliiieHl) ;  sobriety  {v.  Abstinent). 

Modesty  lies  in  the  mind,  and  in  the  tone  of  feeling ; 
moderation  respects  the  desires:  modesty  is  a  principle 
that  acts  discretionally ;  moderation  is  a  rule  or  line  that 
acts  as  a  restraint  on  the  views  and  the  outward  con- 
duct. 

Modesty  consists  in  a  fair  and  medium  estimate  of 
one's  character  and  qualiticalion ;  it  guards  a  man 
against  too  high  an  estimate ;  it  recommends  to  him  an 
estimate  below  the  reality:  vioderation  consists  in  a 
suitable  regulation  of  one's  desires,  demands,  and  ex- 
pectations ;  it  consequently  depends  very  often  on 
modesty  as  its  groundwork :  he  who  thinks  modestly 
of  his  own  acquirements,  his  own  perlbrmances,  atid 
his  own  merits,  w  ill  be  moderate  in  his  expectations  of 
praise,  reward,  and  recompense :  he,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  overrates  his  own  abilities  and  qualifications,  will 
equally  overrate  the  use  he  makes  of  them,  and  conse- 
quently be  immoderate  in  the  price  which  he  sets  upon 
his  services :  in  such  cases,  therefore,  modesty  atid 
moderation  are  to  each  other  as  cause  and  etTecl ;  but 
there  may  be  modesty  without  moderation,  and  modera- 
tion without  modesty.  Modesty  is  a  sentiment  confined 
to  one's  self  as  the  object,  and  consisting  solely  of  one's 
judgement  of  what  one  is,  and  what  one  does.  Mode- 
ration, as  is  evident  from  the  above,  extends  to  objects 
that  are  external  of  ourselves :  modesty,  rather  than 
moderation,  belongs  to  an  author ;  moderation,  rather 
than  inodesty,  belongs  to  a  tradesman,  or  a  man  who 
has  gains  to  make  and  purposes  to  answer;  'I  may 
»KO</fstZ« conclude,  that  whatever  errours  there  may  be 
in  this  play,  there  are  not  those  which  have  been  ob- 
jected to  it.' — Dryden. 

Equally  inur'd 
By  moderation  either  stale  to  bear, 
Prosperous  or  adverse. — Milton. 

Modesty  shields  a  man  from  mortification  and  disap- 
pointments, which  assail  the  self-conceited  man  in 
every  direction  :  a  modest  man  coiiLiliales  the  esteem 
even  of  an  enemy  and  a  rival ;  he  disarms  the  resent- 
ments of  those  who  feel  themselves  most  injured  by  his 
Euperiority  ;  lie  makes  all  pleased  with  liim  by  ujakiiig 
them  at  ease  with  themselves:  the  self-conceited  man, 
on  the  contrary,  sets  the  whole  world  against  himself, 
because  he  sets  himself  against  every  body ;  every  one 
is  out  of  humour  with  him,  because  he  makes  them  ill 
at  ease  with  themselves  while  in  his  company  ; 
There 's  a  proud  modesty  in  merit ! — Drydkn. 

^Voi/erati'tfji  protects  a  man  ee.ually  from  injustice  on 
the  one  hand,  and  iniposilion  on  the  other :  he  who  is 
moderate  himself  makes  others  so;  for  every  one  finds 
his  advantage  in  keeping  within  that  bound  which  is  as 
convenient  to  himself  as  to  his  neighbour :  the  world 
will  always  do  this  homage  to  real  goodness,  that  they 
will  admire  it  if  they  cannot  practise  it,  and  they  will 
practise  it  to  the  utmost  extent  that  their  passions  will 
allow  them.  Modesty,  as  a  female  virtue,  has  regard 
solely  to  the  conduct  of  females  with  the  other  sex,  and 
is  still  more  distinguished  from  moderation  than  in  the 
former  case. 

Moderation  is  the  measure  of  one's  desires,  one's  ha- 
liits,  one's  actions  and  one's  words  ;  temperance  is  the 
adaptation  of  the  time  or  season  for  particular  feelings, 
actions,  or  words  :  a  man  is  said  to  be  moderate  in  his 
principles,  who  adopts  the  medium  or  middle  course  of 
thinking ;  it  rather  qualifies  the  thing  than  the  person  : 
he  is  said  to  be  temperate  in  his  anger,  if  he  do  not 
gnfl%r  it  to  break  out  into  any  excesses;  temperance 
characterizes  the  person  rather  than  the  thing;  'These 
are  the  tenets  wlKcii  the  moderatest  of  the  Romanists 
will  not  venture  to  affirm.' — Smalridge. 

She '."J  not  forward,  but  modest  as  the  dove. 
She  'b  not  hot,  but  temperate  as  the  morn. 

Shakepeare. 


A  moderate  man  in  politicks  endeavours  to  steer 
clear  of  all  party  spirit,  and  is  consequently  so  temperate 
in  his  language  as  to  provoke  no  animosity ;  '  Few 
harangues  from  the  pulpit,  except  in  the  days'of  your 
league  in  France,  or  in  the  days  of  our  solenm  league 
and  covenant  in  England,  have  ever  breathed  less  of 
the  spirit  of  moderation  than  this  lecture  in  the  Old 
Jewry.'— Burke.  '  Temperate  mirth  is  not  extin- 
guished by  old  age.'— Blair.  JI/oriera((on  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  every  thing  is  essential  in  order  to  obtain  the 
purest  pleasure :  and  temperance,  which  ab.-olutely 
taken  is  habitual  moderation,  is  always  attended  wittl 
the  happiest  efl'ects  to  one's  constitution ;  as,  on  the 
contrary,  any  deviation  from  temperance,  even  in  a 
single  instance,  is  always  punished  with  bodily  pain 
and  sickness. 

Temperance  and  sobriety  have  already  been  consi 
dered  in  their  proper  application,  which  will  serve  to 
illustrate  their  improper  application  {v.  .Abstinent). 
Tniiperance  is  an  action;  it  is  the  tempering  of  our 
words  and  actions  to  the  circumstances:  sobriety  is  a 
stale  in  which  one  is  exempt  from  every  stimulus  to 
deviate  fiom  the  right  course  ;  as  a  man  who  is  intoxi- 
cated with  wine  runs  into  excesses,  and  loses  that 
power  of  guiding  himself  which  he  has  when  he  is 
sober  or  free  from  all  intoxication,  so  is  he  who  ia 
intoxicated  with  any  passion,  in  like  manner,  hurried 
away  into  irregularities  which  a  man  in  his  right  senses 
will  not  be  guilty  of:  sobriety  is,  therefore,  the  state 
of  being  in  one's  right  or  sober  senses  ;  and  sobriety  is 
with  regard  to  temperance,  as  a  cause  to  the  efi'ect; 
sobriety  of  mind  will  not  only  produce  moderation  and 
temperance,  but  extend  its  influence  to  the  whole  con- 
duct of  a  man  in  every  relation  and  circumstance,  to 
his  internal  sentiments  and  his  external  behaviour: 
lience  we  speak  of  sobriety  in  one's  mien  or  deport- 
ment, sobriety  in  one's  dress  and  manners,  sobriety  in 
one's  religious  opinions  and  observances  ;  '  The  vines 
give  wine  to  the  drunkard  as  well  as  to  the  sober  man.' 
— Taylor.  'Another,  who  had  a  great  genius  for 
tragedy,  following  the  fury  of  his  natural  temper,  made 
every  man  and  woman  in  his  plays  stark  raging  mad, 
there  was  not  a  sober  person  to  be  had.' — Dryden. 
Spread  thy  close  curtains,  love-performing  night, 
Thou  soier-suited  matron,  all  in  black. — Shakspearb. 


CHASTITY,  CONTINENCE,  MODESTY. 

Chastity,  in  French  chastite,  Latin  casti  as,  comes 
from  castas  pure,  and  the  Hebrew  tJlp  sacred  ;  con- 
tiiience,  in  French  continence,  Latin  continevtia,  from 
coiitinens  and  contmco,  signifies  the  act  of  keeping 
one's  self  within  bounds. 

These  two  terms  are  equally  employed  in  relation  to 
the  pleasures  of  sense  :  both  are  virtues,  but  sufficiently 
distinct  in  their  characterislicks. 

*  Chastity  prescribes  rules  for  the  indulgence  of 
these  pleasures;  continence  altogether  inteidicts  their 
use.  Chastity  extends  its  views  to  whatever  may  bear 
the  smallest  lelation  to  the  object  which  it  proposes  to 
regulate;  it  contiols  the  thoughis,  words,  looks,  atti- 
tudes, food,  dress,  company,  and  in  short  the  whole 
mode  of  living:  continence  simply  confines  itself  to  the 
privations  of  the  pleasures  themselves:  it  is  possible, 
therefore,  to  be  chaste  without  being  continent,  ann 
continent  without  being  chaste. 

Chastity  is  suited  to  all  times,  ages,  and  conditions; 
continence  belongs  only  to  a  slate  of  celibacy:  the 
Christian  religion  enjoins  cArta(/(y,  as  a  positive  duty 
on  all  its  followers;  tlie  Romish  religion  enjoins  contj- 
nence  on  its  clerical  members:  old  age  renders  men 
continent,  although  it  seldom  makes  them  chaste; 

It  fails  me  here  to  write  of  chastity. 

That  fairest  virtue  far  above  the  rest.-  -Spenser. 

'When  Pythagoras  enjoined  on  his  disciples  an  absti- 
nence from  beans,  it  has  been  thought  by  some  an  in- 
iunctioii  oii\y  of  conlinency .' — Brown  (  Vulgar  Errors). 
Chastity  and  continence  have  sjiecial  regard  to  the 
outward  conduct ,  modesty  goes  fariher,  it  is  an  habi 
tiial  frame  of  mind,  which  jirescribes  a  limit  to  all  the 
desires.  When  modesty  shows  itself  by  an  external 
sign,  it  is  to  be  seen  mostly  in  the  behaviour;  but  chastity 
shows  itself  more  com'monly  in  the    conduct.    W« 

*  Beauzte  :  "  Chastity,  continence  " 
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speak  of  a  modest  blush,  not  of  a  chaste  blush.  When 
tlie  term  chastiti/  is  applied  to  the  iiiiiKi  it  denotes  a 
cliastened  mind,  or  a  chastened  lone  of  leeliiip,  which 
has  been  evidently  acquired  ;  but  modesty  results  from 
tiie  natural  character,  or  from  early  formed  habits. 
Modesty  is  the  peculiar  characteristick  of  a  virtuous 
female,  and  is  the  safeguard  of  virtue.  When  a 
woman  has  laid  aside  her  modesty,  she  will  not  long 
retain  her  chastity;  'Of  the  general  character  of 
Women,  which  is  modesty,  he  has  taken  a  most  heco- 
iriing  care  :  for  his  amorous  expressions  go  no  farther 
than  virtue  may  allow.' — Dryoen. 

MODERATION,   MEDIOCRITY. 

Moderation  (t).  Modesty)  is  the  characterifctick  of 
the  (ler.^on  ;  mediocrity,  implyins;  the  mean  or  medium. 
Characterizes  the  condition  :  moderation  is  a  virtue  of 
no  small  importance  for  beings  who  find  excess  in  every 
tiling  to  be  an  evil ; 

Such  moderation. with  thy  bounty  join. 
That  thou  inay'st  nothing  give  that  is  not  thine. 
Denham. 
Mediocrity  in  external  circumstances  is  exempt  from 
all  the  evils  which  attend  either  poverty  or  riches ; 
'  Mediocrity  only  of  enjoyment  is  allowed  to  man.' — 
Ulair. 

MEAN,  MEDIUM. 
Mean  is  but  a  contraction  of  medium,  which  sig- 
nihes  in  Latin  the  middle  path.  The  term  viean  is  used 
abstractedly  in  all  speculative  matters:  there  is  a 
mean  in  opinions  between  the  two  extremes;  this 
mean  is  doubtless  the  point  nearest  to  truth,  and  has 
been  denojiiinated  tlie  golden  mean,  from  its  supposed 
excellence ; 

The  man  within  the  golden  mean, 
Who  can  his  boldest  wish  contain, 
Securely  views  the  ruin'd  cell 
Where  sordid  want  and  sorrow  dwell. 

Francis. 
Medium  is  employed  in  practical  matters;  computa- 
tions are  often  erroneous  from  being  too  hiffh  or  too 
low  :  the  medium  is  in  this  case  the  one  most  to  he 
preferred.  The  moralist  will  always  recommend  the 
m.cn.n  in  all  opinions  that  widely  differ  from  each  other: 
our  passions  always  reconunend  to  us  some  extrava- 
gant conduct  either  of  insolent  resistance  or  mean 
cojnpliance  ;  but  discretion  reconunends  the  medium 
Dr  middle  course  in  such  matters.  This  term  is  how- 
ever mostly  used  to  denote  any  inten'eninsi  object, 
which  may  serve  as  a  middle  point;  '  He  who  looks 
upon  the  soul  through  its  outward  actions,  often  sees 
It  through  a  deceitful  medium.'' — Addison. 


BECOMING,    DECENT,  SEEMLY,  FIT,  SUITA- 
BLE. 

Becoming,  from  heeomn,  compounded  of  lie  and 
come,  signifies  coming  in  its  place ;  decent,  in  French 
decent,  in  Latin  decens,  participle  of  deceo,  from  the 
Greek  Sokci,  and  tne  Chaldee  NDT  to  beseem,  signifies 
the  quality  of  beseeming  and  befitting ;  seemly,  com- 
pounded of  seem  to  appear,  and  ly  or  like,  sienifies 
likely  or  pleasant  in  appearance;  Jit  and  suitable  are 
explained  under  the  article  Fit. 

What  is  becoming  respects  the  manner  of  being  in 
eociety,  such  as  it  ought  to  be,  as  to  person,  time,  and 
place.  Decency  regards  the  manner  of  displaying 
one's  self,  so  as  to  be  approved  and  respected.  Seem- 
liness  is  very  similar  in  sense  to  decency:  but  its  ap- 
plication is  confined  only  to  such  things  as  immediately 
strike  the  observer.  Fitness  and  siiitahleness  relate 
to  the  disposition,  arransement,  and  order  of  either 
being  or  doing,  according  to  persons,  things,  or  circum- 
stances. 

The  becoming  consists  of  an  exteriour  that  is  pleas- 
ing to  the  view  :  decency  involves  moral  propriety  ;  it 
is  reenlated  by  the  fixed  rules  of  good  breeding: 
fcemline.^s  is  decency  in  the  minor  morals,  or  in  our 
behaviour  to  or  in  the  presence  of  others  :  fitness  is 
reeulated  by  local  circumstances,  and  .^iiitoblmicsx  hy 
the  established  customs  and  usages  of  sociciy.  The 
dress  of  a  woman  is  becnwimr  when  it  renders  hor  per- 
son more  agreeable  to  the  eye ;  it  is  decent  if  \^■  in  no 


wise  offend  modesty;  it  is  unseemly  if  in  any  degree, 
however  trivial,  it  violates  decorum;  it  \s  fit  if  it  be 
what  the  occasion  requires;  \l '\s  suitable  if  it  be  ac- 
cording to  the  rank  and  character  of  the  wearer.  What 
is  becoming  varies  for  every  individual ;  the  age,  the 
comple.xion,  the  stature,  and  the  habits  of  the  person 
nmst  be  consulted  in  order  to  obtain  the  appearance 
which  is  becoming ;  what  becomes  a  young  feujale,  or 
one  of  fair  complexion,  may  not  become  one  who  is 
farther  advanced  in  life,  or  who  has  dark  features ! 
decency  and  seemliness  are  one  and  the  same  for  all ; 
all  civilized  nations  have  diawn  the e.xact  line  between 
the  decent  and  indecent,  although  fashion  may  some- 
times draw  females  aside  from  this  line,  ami  cause  them 
to  be  unseemly  if  not  expressly  indecent :  fitness  varies 
with  the  seasons,  or  the  circumstances  of  persons ; 
what  is  fit  for  the  winter  is  unfit  for  the  sununer,  or 
wliat  is /(  for  dry  weather  is  unfit  for  the  wet;  what 
is  fit  for  town  is  not  fit  for  the  country  ;  what  is  fit 
for  a  healthy  person  is  not  fit  for  one  that  is  infirm : 
suitableness  acconunodates  itself  to  the  external  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  of  persons  ;  the  Ijou^^e,  the 
furniture,  and  equipage  of  a  prince,  nmst  be  suitablt 
to  his  rank;  the  retinue  of  an  ambas.-'ador  must  hf 
suitable  to  the  character  which  he  has  to  maintain, 
and  to  the  wealth,  diginty,  and  importance  of  the 
nation,  whose  monarch  he  represents;  'Raphael, 
auiid  his  tenderness  and  friendship  for  man,  showa 
such  a  dignity  and  condescension  in  all  his  speech  and 
behaviour,  as  are  suitable  to  a  superiour  nature.' — Ad- 
dison. 

Gravity  becomes  a  judge,  or  a  clergyman,  at  all 
times:  an  unassuming  tone  is  becoming  in  a  child 
when  he  addresses  his  superiours;  'Nothing  ouiiht  to 
be  held  laudable  or  becoming,  but  what  nature  itself 
should  prompt  us  to  think  so.' — Steele.  Decency 
requires  a  more  than  ordinary  gravity  when  we  are  in 
the  house  of  mourning  or  prayer;  it  is  indecent  for  a 
child  on  the  conmiission  of  a  fault  to  alfect  a  careless 
unconcern  in  the  presence  of  those  whom  he  has 
otTended;  'A  Gotliick  bishop,  perhaps,  thought  it 
proper  to  repeat  such  a  form  in  such  particular  shoes 
or  slippers;  aimlher  fancied  it  would  he  very  (/eccnt 
if  such  a  part  of  publick  devotions  was  i)erfornied  with 
a  mitre  on  his  head.' — Addison.  Seemliness  Is  an 
essential  part  of  good  manners;  to  be  loud  in  one'j 
discourse,  to  use  expressions  not  authorized  in  culti- 
vated society,  or  to  discover  a  captious  or  tenaciouj 
temper  in  one's  social  intercourse  with  otliers  are  un 
seemly  things ; 

I  am  a  woman  lacking  wit 
To  make  a  seemly  answer  to  such  persons. 

Shakspeare. 
There  is  a  fitness  or  unfitness  in  persons  for  each 
other's  society  ;  education  fits  a  person  for  the  society 
of  the  noble,  the  wealthy,  the  polite,  and  the  learned. 
There  is  also  a  fitness  of  things  for  persons  according 
to  their  circumstances;;  'To  the  wiser  judgement  of 
God  it  must  be  left  to  determine  what  is  fit  to  he  be- 
stowed, and  what  to  be  withheld.' — Blair.  There  is 
A  suitiibleness  in  people's  tempers  for  each  other ;  such 
a  suitability  is  particularly  requisite  for  those  who  are 
destined  to  live  together:  selfish  people,  with  opposite 
taste  and  habits,  can  never  be  suiJoiie  companions; 
'  He  creates  those  sympathies  ami  suitableness  of  na- 
ture that  are  the  foundation  of  all  true  friendship,  and 
by  his  proVidence  brings  persons  so  aflected  together ' 
— South. 


DECENCY,  DECORUM. 

Though  decency  and  decorum  are  both  derived  from 
the  same  word  (o.  Becoming),  they  have  acquired  a 
distinction  in  their  sense  and  application.  Decency 
respects  a  man's  conduct;  decorum  his  behaviour:  a 
person  conducts  himself  with  decency;  he  behaves 
with  decorum. 

Indecency  is  a  vice;  it  Is  tlie  violation  of  publick  or 
private  morals:  indecorum  is  a  fault;  it  otTends  Ihe 
feelings  of  those  who  witness  it.  Nothing  but  a  de- 
praved mind  can  lead  to  indece/it  practices:  indiscre- 
tion and  thoughtli-ssness  may  sometimes  give  rise  to 
that  which  is  indecorous.  Decency  enjoins  upon  all 
relatives,  acccnding  to  the  proximity  of  their  relation- 
ship, to  show  certain  marks  of  respect  to  tlie  nieniory 
of  (lie  dead:  'Even  n  ligioii  it.scif,  unless  decinni  he 
the  h.Mulmaid  which  waits  upon  her,  is  apt  to  make 
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people  appear  guilty  of  sourness  and  ill-liumour.' — 
SriscTATOR.  Regard  for  the  feelings  of  others  enjoins 
a  ciTlain  outward  decorum  upon  every  one  who  at- 
tends a  funeral;  'I  will  admit  that  a  hne  woman  of 
a  certain  rank  cannot  have  too  many  real  vices  ;  but 
at  the  same  time  I  do  insist  upon  it,  that  it  is  essentially 
her  interest  not  to  have  the  appearance  of  any  one. 
This  dvcorum,  I  confess,  will  conceal  her  conquests: 
but  on  the  other  hand,  if  she  will  be  pleaseJ  to  reflect 
that  those  conquests  are  known  sooner  or  later,  she 
will  not  upon  an  average  find  herself  a  loser.' — Ches- 
terfield. 


IMMODEST,  IMPUDENT,  SHAMELESS. 
Immodest  signifies  the  want  of  modesty ;  impudent 
and  shameless  signify  without  shame. 

The  immodest  is  less  than  either  the  impudent  or 
shameless:  an  immodest  giri  lays  aside  the  ornament 
of  her  sex,  and  puts  on  another  garb  that  is  less  becom- 
ing ;  but  her  heart  need  not  be  corrupt  until  she  be- 
comes impudent :  she  wants  a  good  quality  when  she 
is  immodest ;  she  is  possessed  of  a  positively  bad  qua- 
lity when  she  is  impudent.  There  is  always  hope  that 
animmodest  woman  may  be  sensible  of  her  errour,  and 
amend ;  but  of  an  impudent  woman  there  is  no  such 
chance,  she  is  radically  corrupt;  'Mustek  diti'u^es  a 
calm  all  around  us,  and  makes  us  drop  all  those  immo- 
dest thoiiglils  which  would  be  a  hindrance  to  us  in  the 
performance  of  the  great  duty  of  thanksgiving.' — 
Si'ECT.^TOR.  '  I  am  at  once  equally  fearful  of  sparing 
you,  and  of  being  too  impudent  a  corrector.' — Pope. 

Impudent  may  characterize  the  person  or  the  thing; 
shameless  characterizes  the  person.  A  person's  air, 
look,  and  words,  are  impudent,  when  contrary  to  all 
modesty :  the  person  himself  is  shameless  who  is  de- 
void of  all  sense  of  shame; 

The  sole  remorse  his  greedy  heart  can  feel 
Is  if  one  life  escapes  his  nmrdering  steel ; 
Shameless-by  force  or  fraud  to  work  his  way, 
And  no  less  prompt  to  Hatter  than  brtray. 

Cumberland. 


INDECENT,  IMMODEST,  INDELICATE. 

Indecent  is  the  contrary  of  decent  {v.  Becoming),  im- 
modest the  contrary  of  modest  {v.  Modest),  indelicate 
the  contrary  of  delicate  (v.  Fine). 

Indecency  and  immodesty  violate  the  fundamental 
principles  of  morality :  the  former  however  in  external 
matters,  as  dress,  words,  and  looks  ;  the  latter  in  con- 
duct and  disposition.  A  person  may  he  indecent  for 
want  of  either  knowing  or  thinking  better;  but  a  female 
caimot  be  habitually  immodest  without  radical  cor- 
ruption of  principle.  Indecency  may  be  a  partial,  im- 
taodesty  is  a  positive  and  entire  breach  of  the  moral 
law.  Indecency  belongs  to  both  sexes ;  immodesty  is 
peculiarly  applicable  to  the  misconduct  of  females ; 
'The  Dubistan  contains  more  ingenuity  and  wit,  more 
indecency  and  blasphemy,  than  I  ever  saw  collected  in 
one  single  volume.' — Sir  Wm.  Jones. 
Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defence. 
For  want  of  decency  Is  want  of  sense. 

Roscommon. 

Indecency  is  less  than  immodesty,  but  more  than  in- 
delicacy:  they  both  respect  the  outward  behaviour; 
but  the  former  springs  from  illicit  or  uncurbed  desire  ; 
indelicacy  from  the  want  of  education.  It  is  a  great 
indecency  for  a  man  to  marry  again  very  quickly  after 
the  death  of  his  wife;  but  a  still  greater  iiidicmcy  for 
a  woman  to  put  such  an  aflfront  on  her  deceased  hus- 
band: it  is  a  great  indelicacy  in  any  one  to  break  in 
upon  the  retirement  of  such  as  are  in  sorrow  and 
mourning.  It  is  indecent  for  females  to  expose  their 
persons  as  many  do  whom  we  cannot  call  immodest 
women;  it  is  indelicate  for  females  to  engage  in  mas- 
culine exercises;  'Your  papers  would  be  charseable 
with  something  worse  than  indelicacy,  did  you"  treat 
the  detestable  sin  of  uncleanness  in  llie  same  manner 
as  you  rally  self-love.' — Spectator. 

TO  ABJURE,  RECANT,  RETRACT,  REVOKE, 
RECALL. 

A'jure,  In  Latin  ahjuro,  is  compounded  of  the  pri- 
vative ab  and  juro  to  swear,  signifying  to  swear  to  the 


contrary  or  give  up  with  an  oath;  recant,  in  Latin 
recanto,  is  compounded  of  the  privative  re  and  canto 
to  sing  or  declare!  signifying  to  unsay,  to  contradict  by 
a  counter  declaration  ;  retract,  in  Latin  retraclus,  par 
ticipleof  retraho,  is  compounded  of  re  back  and  traho 
to  draw,  signifying  to  draw  back  what  has  been  let  go , 
revoke  and  recall  have  the  same  original  sense  a.s 
recant,  with  this  ditierence  only,  that  the  word  call, 
which  is  expressed  also  by  vo/ce,  or  in  Latin  vnco,  im- 
plies an  action  more  suited  to  a  multitude  than  the 
word  canto  to  sing,  which  may  pass  in  solitude. 

We  abjure  a  religion,  we  recant  a  doctrine,  we  re- 
tract a  uromise,  we  revoke  a  conmiand,  we  recall  aa 
expression. 

What  has  been  solemnly  professed  is  renounced  by 
abjuration ; 

The  pontiff  saw  Britannia's  golden  fleece, 
Once  all  his  own,  invest  her  worthier  sons ! 
Her  verdant  valleys,  and  her  fertile  plains. 
Yellow  with  grain,  abjure  liis  hateful  sway. 

Shenstone. 
What  has  been  publickly  maintained  as  a  settled 
point  of  belief  is  given  up  by  recanting ;  '  A  false 
satire  ought  to  be  recanted  lor  the  sake  of  him  whose 
reputation  may  be  injured.'— Johnson.  What  hatt 
been  pledged  so  as  to  gain  credit  is  contradicted  by  re- 
tracting ;  '  When  any  scholar  will  convince  me  that 
these  were  futile  and  malicious  tales  against  Socrates, 
I  will  retract  all  credit  in  them,  and  thank  him  for  the 
conviction.' — Cumberland.  What  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  an  act  of  authority  is  rendered  null  by 
revocation ;  '  What  reason  is  there,  but  that  those 
grants  and  privileges  should  be  revoked  or  reduced  to 
their  first  intention.'— Spenser.  What  has  been  mis- 
spoken through  inadvertence  or  mistake  is  rectified  by 
recalling  the  words ; 

'T  is  done,  and  since  't  is  done  't  is  past  recall, 
And  since  't  is  past  recall  must  be  forgotten. 

Dryden. 

Although  Archbishop  Cranmer  recanted  the  princi- 
ples of  the  reformation,  yet  he  soon  after  recalled  his 
words,  and  died  boldly  for  his  faith.  Henry  IV.  of 
France  abjured  Cahimsm,  hat  he  did  not  retract  the 
promise  which  he  had  made  to  the  Calvinists  of  his 
protection.  Louis  XIV.  drove  many  of  his  best  sub- 
jects from  France  by  revoking  the  edict  of  Nantes. 

Interest  but  too  often  leads  men  to  abjure  their 
faith  ;  the  fear  of  shame  or  punishment  leads  them  to 
recant  their  opinions;  the  want  of  principle  dictate.^ 
the  retracting  of  one's  promise  ;  instability  is  the  ordi- 
nary cause  for  revoking  decrees  ;  a  love  of  precision 
commonly  induces  a  speaker  or  writer  to  recall  a  falsB 
expression. 

TO  ABOLISH,  ABROGATE.  REPEAL, 
REVOKE,  ANNUL,  CANCEL. 

.Abolish,  in  French  abolir,  Latin  aboleo,  is  com 
pounded  of  ab  and  oleo  to  lose  the  smell,  signifying 
to  lose  every  trace  of  former  existence;  abrogate,  in 
French  abroger,  Latin  (lAroo-arus,  participle  of  uAroo-a, 
compounded  of  ah  and  rogo  to  ask,  signifies  literally  to 
ask  away,  or  to  ask  that  a  thing  may  be  done  away  ; 
in  allusion  to  the  custom  of  the  Romans,  among  whom 
no  law  was  valid  unless  the  consent  of  the  people  was 
obtained  by  asking,  and  in  like  manner  no  law  was 
unmade  without  asking  their  consent ;  repeal,  in 
French  rappclcr,  from  the  Latin  words  re  and  aupcllo, 
signifies  literally  to  call  back  or  unsay  what  ha's  been 
said,  which  is  in  like  manner  the  original  meaning  of 
revoke;  annul,  in  French  annuller,  comes  from  nulle, 
in  Latin  nihil,  signifying  to  reduce  to  nothing  ;  cancel, 
in  French  canceller,  comes  from  the  Latin  canciUo  to 
cut  crosswise,  signifying  to  strike  out  crosswise,  that  is, 
to  cross  out. 

Abolish  is  a  more  gradual  proceeding  than  abrogate 
or  any  of  the  other  actions.  Disuse  abolishes ;  a  posi- 
tive interference  is  necessary  to  abrogate.  The  former 
is  employed  with  regard  to  customs :  the  latter  with  re- 
gard to  the  authorized  transactions  of  mankind  ;  '  The 
long-continued  wars  between  the  English  and  the 
Scots,  had  then  raised  invincible  jealousies  and  hate, 
which  long  continued  peace  hath  since  abolished.' — 
Sir  John  Hayward.  'Solon  abrogated  all  Draco'a 
sarmniiiary  laws,  except  those  that  affected  murder  ' — 
Cl-mberland. 
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Laws  are  repraird  or  abrogatrd ;  but  the  fomier  of 
these  terms  is  mostly  in  modern  \ise,  the  latter  is  ap- 
plied to  the  proceedings  of  the  ancients.  Kdicts  are 
revoked.  Official  proceedings,  contracts,  &c.  are  an- 
nulUd.  Deeds,  bonds,  obligations,  debu,  &c.  are 
cancelled. 

The  introduction  of  new  customs  will  cause  the 
abolition  of  the  old.  '  On  the  parliament's  part  it  was 
proposed  that  all  the  bishops,  deans,  and  chapters 
might  be  immediately  taken  away  and  abolished.' — 
('larkndon.  JVone  can  repeal,  but  those  that  have 
the  power  to  make  laws  ;  '  If  the  Presbyterians  should 
obtain  their  ends,  I  could  not  be  sorry  to  tinci  them 
mistaken  in  the  point  which  they  have  most  at  heart, 
by  the  repeal  of  the  lest;  I  mean  the  benetit  of  em- 
ployments.' — Swift.  The  reoocation  of  any  edict  is 
the  individual  act  of  one  who  has  the  power  to  pub- 
lish it ;  '  When  we  abrogate  a  law  as  being  ill  made, 
the  whole  cause  for  which  it  has  been  made  still  re- 
maining, do  we  not  herein  revoke  our  own  deed,  and 
upbraid  ourselves  with  folly  ■?' — Hooker.  To  annul 
may  be  the  act  of  superiour  authority,  or  an  agree- 
ment between  the  parties  from  whom  the  act  ema- 
nated ;  a  reciprocal  obligation  is  annulled  by  the  mu- 
tual consent  of  those  who  have  imposed  it  on  each 
other ;  but  if  the  obligation  be  an  authoritative  act,  the 
annulment  must  be  so  too; 

I  will  annul 

By  the  high  power  with  which  the  laws  invest  me, 

Those  guilty  forms  in  which  you  have  entrapp'd, 

Basely  entrapp'd,  to  thy  detested  nuptials, 

My  queen  betrolh'd. — Thomson 
To  cancel  is  the  act  of  an  individual  towards  another 
on  whom  he  has  a  legal  demand ;  an  obligation  may 
be  cancelled,  either  by  a  resignation  of  right  on  the 
part  of  the  one  to  whom  it  belonged,  or  a  satisfaction 
of  the  demand  on  the  part  of  the  obliged  person; 

This  hour  makes  friendships  which  he  breaks  the 
next. 

And  every  breach  supplies  a  vile  pretext, 

Basely  to  cancel  all  concessions  past, 

If  in  a  thousand  you  deny  the  last. 

CirMBKRI>AND. 

A  change  of  taste,  aided  by  political  circumstances, 
has  caused  the  abolition  of  justs  and  tournaments  and 
other  military  sports  in  Europe.  'J'he  Roman  people 
sometimes  abrofratcd  from  party  spirit  what  the  magis- 
trates enacted  for  the  good  of  the  republick  ;  the  same 
restless  temper  would  lead  many  to  wish  for  the  repeal 
of  the  most  salutary  acts  of  our  parliament. 

Caprice,  which  has  often  dictated  the  proclamation 
of  a  decree  In  arbitrary  governments,  has  occasioned 
its  revocation  after  a  short  interval. 

It  is  sometimes  prudent  to  annul  proceedings  which 
have  been  decided  upon  hastily. 

A  generous  man  may  be  willing  to  cancel  a  debt ; 
but  a  grateful  man  preserves  the  debt  in  his  mind,  and 
will  never  suffer  it  to  be  cancelled. 


TO  BLOT  OUT,  EXPUNGE,  RASE  OR  ERASE, 
EFFACE,  CANCEL,  OBLITERATE. 

Blot  is  in  all  probability  a  variation  of  spot,  signily- 
ing  to  cover  over  with  a  blot;  expunge,  in  Latin  ex- 
pungo,  compounded  of  ez  and  pitngo  to  prick,  signilies 
to  put  out  by  pricking  with  the  l)en  ;  erase,  comes  from 
the  Latin  erasus,  participle  of  erado,  that  is,  e  and  rndo 
to  scratch  out;  efface,  in  French  effucer,  compounded 
of  the  Latin  e  and  facio  to  make,  signifies  literally  to 
make  or  put  out;  cancel,  in  French  canceller,  Latin 
cancelln,  from  caneelli  lattice-work,  signifies  to  strike 
out  with  cross  lines;  obliterate,  in  Latin  obliteratus, 
pailiciiile  of  oblilero,  compounded  of  ob  and  litera, 
Bignifiis  to  cover  over  letters. 

All  these  terms  obviously  refer  to  characters  that  are 
impressed  on  bodies  ;  the  first  three  apply  in  the  proper 
sense  only  to  that  which  is  written  with  the  hand,  and 
bep|)eak  the  maimer  in  which  the  action  is  performed. 
Letters  are  blotted  out,  so  that  they  cannot  be  seen 
again;  they  are  expunged^  so  as  to  siunily  that  they 
caimot  stand  for  any  thing:  they  are  cra..^ed,  so  that 
the  space  may  be  reoccupied  with  writing.  The  last 
three  are  extended  in  their  application  to  other  olia 
lacters  formed  on  oth^r  substances;  efface  is  geneial, 


and  does  not  designate  either  the  manner  or  the  ob- 
ject; inscriptions  on  stone  may  be  c^acrrf,  which  are 
rubbed  off  so  as  not  to  be  visible :  cancel  is  principally 
confined  to  written  or  printed  characters;  they  are 
cancelled  by  striking  through  them  with  the  pen  ;  in 
this  manner,  leaves  or  pages  of  a  book  are  cancelled 
which  are  no  longer  to  be  used  as  a  part  of  a  work: 
obliterate  is  said  of  all  characters,  but  without  defining 
the  mode  in  which  they  are  put  out;  letters  are  obli- 
terated, which  are  in  any  way  made  illegible. 

Efface  applies  to  images,  or  the  representations  of 
things;  in  this  manner  the  likeness  of  a  person  may 
be  effaced  from  a  statue;  cancel  respects  the  subject 
which  is  written  or  printed  ;  obliterate  respects  the 
single  letters  which  constitute  words. 

Effacing  is  the  consequence  of  some  direct  action 
on  the  thing  which  is  effaced  ;  in  this  manner  writing 
may  be  effaced  from  a  wall  by  the  action  of  the  ele- 
ments :  cancel  is  the  act  of  a  person,  and  always  the 
fruit  of  design  ;  obliterate  is  the  fruit  of  accident  and 
circumstances  in  general ;  time  itself  may  obliterala 
characters  on  a  wall  or  on  paper. 

The  metaphorical  use  of  these  terms  is  easily  de- 
dncible  from  the  preceding  explanation  ;  what  is 
figuratively  described,  as  written  in  a  book,  may  be 
said  to  be  blotted;  thus  our  sins  are  blotted  out  by  the 
atoning  blood  of  Christ,  and  in  the  same  manner  thing* 
may  he  blotted  out  from  the  mind  or  the  recollection  ; 
'  If  virtue  is  of  this  amiable  nature,  what  can  we  think 
of  those  who  can  look  upon  it  with  an  eye  of  hatred 
and  ill-will,  and  can  sulTer  themselves,  from  their  aver- 
sion for  a  party,  to  blot  out  all  the  merit  of  the  person 
who  is  engaged  in  it.' — Addison.  When  the  contents 
of  a  book  are  in  part  rejected,  they  are  aptly  de.'scribed 
as  being  expunged;  in  this  manner,  the  free-thinking 
sects  expunge  every  thing  from  the  Bible  which  does 
not  suit  their  purpose,  or  they  expunge  from  tl.eir  creed 
what  does  not  humour  their  passions  ;  '  I  believe  that 
any  person  who  was  of  age  to  take  a  part  in  publici: 
concerns  forty  years  ago  (if  the  intermediate  space 
were  expunged  from  his  memory)  would  hardly  credit 
his  senses  when  he  should  hear  that  an  army  of  two 
hundred  thonsand  men  was  kept  up  in  this  island.' — 
Burke.  When  the  memory  is  represented  as  having 
characters  impressed,  they  are  said  to  be  erased,  when 
they  are,  as  it  were,  directly  taken  out  and  occupied 
by  others  ;  in  this  manner,  the  recollection  of  what  a 
child  has  learned  is  itasWy  erased  by  play;  and  with 
equal  propriety  sorrows  may  be  said  to  efface  the  re- 
collection of  a  person's  image  from  the  mind  ; 

Yet  the  best  blood  by  learning  is  refin'd, 

And  virtue  arms  the  solid  nnnd  ; 

While  vice  will  stain  the  noblest  race. 

And  the  paternal  stamp  efface. — Oldis  worth 

From  the  idea  of  strikijig  out  or  cancelling  a  debt  in 
an  account  book,  a  debt  of  gratitude,  or  an  obligation, 
is  said  to  be  cancelled; 

Yet  these  are  they  the  world  pronounces  vvi.se  ; 
Tiie  world,  which  cancels  nature's  right  and  wrong. 
And  new  casts  wisdom. — Young. 

As  the  lineaments  of  the  face  correspond  to  written 
characters,  we  may  say  that  all  traces  of  his  former 
greatness  are  obliterated;  'The  transferring  of  the 
scene  from  Sicily  to  the  Cotirt  of  King  Arthur,  must 
have  had  a  very  pleasing  effect,  before  the  fabulous 
majesty  of  that  court  was  quite  obliterated.'— Tyv. 

VVHITT. 


FORSAKEN,  FORLORN,  DESTITUTE 

To  be  forsaken,  (v.  To  abandon)  is  to  be  deprived 
of  the  company  and  assistance  of  others  ;  to  be  forlorn, 
from  the  German  verlokren  lost,  is  to  be  forsaken  in 
time  of  difficulty,  to  be  without  a  guide  in  an  unknown 
road  ;  to  be  dcstitute,from  the  Latin  desti  tutus,  is  to  be 
deprived  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life. 

To  be  forsaken  is  a  partial  situation  ;  to  be  forlorn 
and  destitute  are  permanent  conditions.  We  may  be 
forsaken  by  a  fellow  traveller  on  the  road;  we  are 
forlorn  when  wo  get  into  a  deserted  path,  with  no  one 
to  direct  us ;  we  are  destitute  when  we  have  no  means 
of  subsistence,  nor  the  prospect  of  obtaining  the  means. 
It  is  particularly  painful  to  he.  forsaken  by  the  friend  of 
our  youth,  and  the  sharer  of  our  fortunes  • 
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But  fearful  for  themselves,  my  countrymen 
Left  me  forsaken  in  the  Cyctops'  deii. 

Dryden. 
The  orphan,  who  is  left  to  travel  the  road  of  Ufe  without 
counsellor  or  friend,  is  of  all  others  in  Iho  most  J'urlurn 
condition;  '  Conscit;nce  made  tlieui  (Joseph's  brethren) 
recollect,  that  they  who  iiad  once  been  deuf  to  the  pup- 
plications  of  a  brother,  were  now  left  friendless  and 
forlorn.' — Blair.  If  poverty  be  added  to  forlornness, 
a  man's  misery  is  aggravated  by  his  becoming  desti- 
tute; 'Friendless  and  destitute,  Dr.  Goldsmith  was 
exposed  to  all  the  miseries  of  indigence  in  a  foreign 
country.'— JoH»NSQN. 

PROFLIGATE,  ABANDONED,  REPROBATE. 

Profligate,  in  Latin  profligaius,  participle  of  pro/J/^o, 
compounded  of  the  intensive  pro  and  Jligo  to  dash  or 
beat,  siguities  completely  ruined  and  lost  to  every  thing ; 
aliandoned  signilles  given  up  to  one's  lusts  and  vicious 
indulgences;  reprobate  {v.  To  reprove)  signifies  one 
tiioroughly  rejected. 

These  terms,  in  their  proper  acceptation,  expresses 
the  most  wretched  condition  of  fortune  into  which  it  is 
possible  for  any  human  being  to  be  plunged,  and  conse- 
quently in  their  improper  application  they  denote  that 
stale  of  moral  desertion  and  ruin  which  cannot  be  ex- 
ceeded in  wickedness  or  depravity.  A  profligate  man 
has  lost  all  by  his  vices,  consequently  to  his  vices  alone 
he  looks  ibr  the  regaining  tliose  goods  of  fortune  which 
he  has  squandered ;  as  he  has  nothing  to  lose,  and 
every  thing  to  gain  in  his  own  estimation,  by  pursuing 
the  career  of  his  vices,  he  surpasses  all  others  in  his 
unprincipled  conduct;  'Aged  wisdom  can  check  the 
most  forward,  and  abash  the  mnsl  profligate.' — Blair. 
An  abandoned  man  is  altogether  abandoned  to  his  pas- 
sions, wliicli,  having  the  entire  sway  over  him,  natu- 
rally impel  him  to  every  excess;  'To  be  negligent  of 
what  any  one  thinks  of  you,  does  not  only  show  you  ar- 
rogant but  abandoned.' — Hughes.  The  reproAa^e  man 
is  one  who  has  been  reproved  until  he  becomes  hi- 
sensibie  to  reproof,  and  is  given  up  to  the  malignity  of 
his  own  passions  ; 
And  here  let  those  who  boast  in  mortal  things, 
Learn  how  their  greatest  monuments  of  fame, 
And  strength,  and  art,  are  easily  outdone 
By  reprobate  spirits. — Milton. 

The  profligate  man  is  the  greatest  eneiny  to  society ; 
the  abandoned  man  is  a  still  greater  enemy  to  himself; 
the  profligate  man  lives  upon  the  publick,  whom  he 
plunders  or  defrauds  ;  the  abandoned  man  lives  for  the 
indulgence  of  his  own  unbridled  passions;  the  repro- 
bate man  is  little  better  than  an  outcast  both  by  God 
and  man :  unprincipled  debtors,  gamesters,  sharpers, 
swindlers,  and  the  like,  are  profligate  characters ; 
whoremasters,  drunkards,  spendthrifts,  seducers,  and 
debauchees  of  all  descriptions,  are  abandoned  cha- 
racters ;  although  the  profligate  and  abandoned  are 
commonly  the  same  persons,  yet  the  young  are  in  ge- 
neral abandoned,a.nA  those  more  hackneyed  in  vice  are 
profligate:  none  can  be  reprobate  but  those  wtio  have 
been  long  inured  to  profligate  courses. 


HEINOUS,  FLAGRANT,  FLAGITIOUS, 
ATROCIOUS. 

Heinous,  in  French  heinous,  Greek  ahog  or  Srivis 
terrible  :  flagrant,  in  Lati n /a o-rara.s  burning,  is  a  figu- 
rative expression  for  what  is  excessive  and  violent  in 
its  nature  ;  flagitious,  in  Latin  flagitiosus,  from  flngi- 
tiuOT  infamy,  signifies  peculiarly  infamous;  atrocious, 
in  Latin  atrox  cruel,  from  ater  black,  signifies  exceed- 
ingly black. 

These  epithets,  which  are  applied  to  crimes,  seem  to 
rise  in  degree.  A  crime  is  heinous  which  seriously  of- 
fends against  the  laws  of  men  ;  a  sin  is  heinous  which 
seriously  offends  against  the  will  of  God  ;  '  There  are 
many  authors  who  have  shown  wherein  tlie  maiisnity 
of  a  lie  consists,  and  set  forth  in  proper  colours  the  hd- 
nousness  of  the  otTence.' — Addison.  An  offniice  is 
flagrant  which  is  in  direct  defiance  of  established 
opinions  and  practice;  '  If  any  flagrant  deed  occur  lo 
smile  a  man's  conscience,  on  this  he  cannot  avoid  rest- 
ing with  anxiety  and  terrour.' — Blair.  An  act  i^ flagi- 
tious if  il  be  a  gross  violation  of  the  moral  law,  or  cou- 


pled with  any  grossness ;  '  It  is  rocnrded  nf  Sir  Maltlunv 
Hale,  that  lie  for  a  long  time  concealed  the  consecratiun 
of  himself  to  the  stricter  duties  of  religion,  lest  by 
some  flagitious  action  he  should  bring  piety  into  dis- 
grace.'— Johnson.  A  crime  is  atrocious  which  is  at- 
tended with  any  aggravating  circumstances;  'The 
wickedness  of  a  loose  or  profane  author  is  more  atro 
cious  than  that  of  the  giddy  libertine.' — Johnson.  Lying 
is  a  heinous  sin  ;  gaming  and  drunkenness  are  flagrant 
breaches  of  tlie  Divine  law ;  the  murder  of  a  whole 
family  is  in  the  fullest  sense  atrocious. 


BARE,  NAKED,  UNCOVERED. 

Sare,  in  Saxon  bare,  German  ba-r,  Hebrew  J?'!^ 
to  lay  bare  ;  nalced,  in  Saxon  naced,  German  naclcct  or 
nakt,  low  German  naakt,  Swedish  nakot,  Danish  no- 
gcn,  &c.  comes  from  the  Latin  nudus,  compounded  of 
ne  not,  and  dutus  or  indutus  clothed,  and  the  Greek  ivm 
to  clothe. 

Bare  marks  the  condition  of  being  without  some  ne- 
cessary appendage ;  '  Though  the  lords  used  to  be  co- 
vered while  the  commons  were  bare,  yet  the  cummong 
would  not  be  bare  before  the  Scottish  commissioners; 
and  so  none  were  covered.' — Clarendon.  JVaked  de- 
notes the  absence  of  an  external  covering  or  somethine 
essential ;  bare  is  therefore  often  substituted  for  naked 
although  not  vice  versa  :  we  speak  of  bareheaded, 
barefoot,  to  expose  the  bare  arm  ;  but  a  figure  is  said  to 
be  naked,  or  the  body  is  naked. 

When  applied  to  other  objects,  bare  conveys  the  idea 
of  want  in  general ;  na'xed  simply  the  want  of  some- 
thing exteiiour:  when  we  speak  of  sitting  upon  the 
Aare  ground,  of  laying  any  place  bare,  of  Aare  walls,  a 
bare  house,  the  idea  of  want  in  essentials  is  strongly 
conveyed  ;  but  naked  walls,  naked  fields,  a  naked  ap 
pearance,  all   denote  something  wanting  to  the  eye. 
bare  in  this  sense  is  frequently  followed  by  the  object 
that  is  wanted;  naked  is  mostly  employed  as  an  ad- 
junct :  a  tree  is  bare  of  leaves ;   this  constitutes  it  a 
naked  tree;   'The  story  of  ^neas,  on  which   Virsil 
founded  his  poem,  was  very  bai-e  of  circuuistances.'- 
Addison. 
Why  turn'sl  thou  from  me  1  I'm  alone  already; 
Methinks  I  stand  upon  a  naked  beach. 
Sighing  to  winds  and  to  the  seas  complaining. 

Otway. 
They  preserve  the  same  analogy  in  their  figurative 
application  :  a  bare  sufficiency  is  that  which  scarcely 
suffices;  'Christ  and  the  Apostles  did  most  earnestly 
inculcate  the  belief  of  his  Godhead,  and  accepted  men 
upon  the  bare  acknowledgement  of  this.' — South. 
The  naked  truth  is  that  which  has  nothing  about  it  to 
intercept  the  view  of  it  from  the  mind ; 

The  truth  appears  so  naked  on  my  side, 
That  any  purblind  eye  may  find  it  out. 

Suakspeare. 
Sometimes  the  word  naked  may  be  applied  in  the  ex- 
act sense  of  bare  to  imply  the  want  of  some  necessary 
addition,  when  it  expresses  the  idea  more  strongly  than 
bare;  '  Not  that  God  dolh  require  nothing  unto  happi- 
ness at  the  hands  of  men,  saving  only  a  naked  belief, 
for  hope  and  charity  we  may  not  exclude.' — Hooker. 
JVuked  and  uncovered  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to 
each  other;  to  be  naked  is  in  fact  to  have  the  body  «-« 
covered,  but  many  things  are  uncovered  which  are  not 
naked:  nothing  is  said  to  be  naked  hut  what  in  the 
nature  of  things,  or  according  to  the  usages  of  men, 
ought  to  be  covered ; 

He  pitying  how  they  stood 

Before  him  naked  to  the  air,  that  now 

Musi  suffer  change ; — 

As  father  of  his  family,  he  clad 

Their  nakedness  with  skins  of  beasts. — Miltow 

Every  thing  is  uncovered  from  which  the  covering  is 
removed;  'In  the  eye  of  that  Supreme  Bein?  lo  whom 
our  whole  internal  frame  is  uncovered,  dispositions 
hold  the  place  of  actions.' — Blair.  According  to  our 
natural  sentiments  of  decency,  or  mir  acquiied  senti- 
ments of  propriety,  we  expect  to  see  the  naked  body 
covered  with  clothing,  the  naked  tree  covered  with 
leaves;  the  natei/ walls  covered  with  paper  or  paint; 
and  the  naked  country  covered  with  verdure  or  ha- 
bitations ;  on  the  other  hand,  plants  are  left  uncovered 
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to  receive  tlie  benefit  of  the  sun  or  rain :  furniture  or 
articles  of  use  or  necessity  are  left  uncovered  to  suit 
tlie  convenience  of  the  user  :  or  a  person  may  be  7111- 
covcred,  in  the  sense  of  bare-headed,  on  certain  occa- 
EioiK<. 

BARE,  SCANTY,  DESTITUTE. 

Hare  [v.  Bare,  naked) :  scanty,  from  to  scant,  signi- 
fies tlie  quality  of  scanting;  scant,  is  most  probably 
chansjed  from  the  Latin  scindo  to  clip  or  cut ;  destitute, 
in  Latin  dcstitutus,  participle  of  rfcs«(«uo,  compounded 
of  de  privative  and  etaluo  to  appoint  or  provide  for, 
sisnilies  unprovided  for  or  wanting. 

AH  tliese  terms  denote  the  absence  or  deprivation  of 
some  necessary.  Bare  and  scanty  have  a  relative 
sense:  bare  respects  what  serves  for  ourselves;  scanty 
that  which  is  provided  by  others.  A  subsistence  is 
bare;  a  supply  is  scanty.  An  imprudent  person  will 
estimate  as  a  bare  competence  what  would  supply  an 
economist  with  superfluities;  'Were  it  for  the  glory 
of  God,  that  the  clergy  should  be  left  as  bare  as  the 
apostles  when  they  had  neither  staff  nor  scrip,  God 
would,  I  hope,  endue  them  with  the  selfsame  affec- 
tion.'— Hooker.  A  hungry  person  will  consider  as  a 
scanty  allowance  what  would  more  than  suffice  for  a 
moderate  eater ;  '  So  scanty  is  our  present  allowance  of 
happiness,  that  in  many  situations  life  could  scarcely 
be  supported,  if  hope  were  not  allowed  to  relieve  the 
present  hour,  by  pleasures  borrowed  from  the  future.' — 
Johnson. 

Bare  is  said  of  those  things  which  belong  to  the  cor- 
poreal sustenance ;  destitute  is  said  of  one's  outward 
circumstances  in  general.  A  person  is  bare  of  clothes 
or  money ;  he  is  destitute  of  friends,  of  resources,  or 
of  comforts ;  '  Destitute  of  that  faithful  guide,  the  com- 
pass, the  ancients  had  no  other  method  of  regulating 
their  course  than  by  observing  the  sun  and  stars.' — Ro- 
bertson. 

BARE,  MERE. 

Bare  (p.  Bare,  naked)  ;  mere,  in  Latin  merus  mere, 
properly  ,«o/«s  alone,  from  the  Greek  /itipoj  to  divide, 
signifies  separated  from  others. 

Bare  is  used  in  a  positive  sense :  mere,  negatively. 
The  bare  recital  of  some  events  brings  tears.  The 
mere  circumstance  of  receiving  favours  ought  not  to 
bind  any  person  to  the  opinions  of  another. 

The  bare  idea  of  being  in  the  company  of  a  mur- 
derer is  apt  to  awaken  horrour  in  the  mind  ;  '  He  who 
goes  no  farther  than  bare  justice,  stops  at  the  begin- 
ning of  virtue.' — Blair.  The  mere  attendance  at  a 
place  of  worship  is  the  smallest  part  of  a  Christian's 
duty  ;  '  I  would  advise  every  man,  who  would  not  ap- 
pear in  the  world  a  mere  scholar  or  philosopher,  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  social  virtue  of  complai- 
sance.'— Addison. 

SCARCITY,  DEARTH. 

Scarcity  (v.  Rare)  is  a  generick  term  to  denote  the 
circumstance  of  a  thing  being  scarce :  dearth,  which 
is  the  same  as  dearness,  is  a  mode  of  scarcity  applied 
in  the  literal  sense  to  provisions  mostly,  as  provisions 
are  mostly  dear  when  they  are  scarce ;  the  word 
dearth  therefore  denotes  scarcity  in  a  high  degree: 
whatever  men  want,  and  find  it  difficult  to  procure, 
they  complain  of  its  scarcity;  when  a  country  has  the 
misfortune  to  be  visited  with  a  famine,  it  experiences 
the  ftightfullest  of  all  dearths. 

RARE,  SCARCE,  SINGULAR. 

Rare,  in  Latin  rarus,  comes  from  the  Greek  Sipaifig 
thin ;  scarce,  in  Dutch  schaers  sparing,  comes  from 
schrren  to  cut  or  clip,  signilyingcutclose  ;  singular  {v. 
Particular.) 

Rare  and  scarce  both  respect  number  and  quantity, 
which  admits  of  expansion  or  diminution:  rare  is  a 
thinned  number,  a  dnninished  quantity;  scarce  is  a 
short  quantify. 

Rare  is  applied  to  matters  of  convenience  or  luxury ; 
«:aree  to  matters  of  utility  or  necessity :  that  wiiich  is 
rare  becomes  valuable,  and  fetches  a  high  price  ;  that 
which  is  scarce  becomes  precious,  and  the  loss  of  it  is 
seriously  felt.    The  best  of  every  tiling  is  in  its  nature 


rare;  there  will  never  be  a  superfluity  of  such  things; 
there  are,  however,  some  things,  as  particularly  curious 
plants,  or  particular  animals,  which,  owing  to  circum- 
siances,  are  always  rure;  that  which  is  most  in  use, 
will,  in  certain  cases,  be  scarce ;  when  the  supply  of 
an  article  fails,  and  the  demand  for  it  continues,  it 
naturally  becomes  scarce.  An  aloe  in  blossom  is  a 
rarity,  for  nature  has  prescribed  such  limits  to  its 
growth  as  to  give  but  very  few  of  such  flowers;  'A 
perfect  union  of  wit  and  judgement  is  one  of  the 
rarest  things  in  the  world.' — Bi'RKE.  The  paintings 
of  Rapliael,  and  other  distinguished  painters,  are  daily 
becoming  more  scarce,  because  time  will  diminish  their 
quantity,  although  not  their  value  ;  '  When  any  parti- 
cular piece  of  money  grew  very  scarce,  it  was  often 
recoined  by  a  succeeding  emperour.' — Addison. 

What  is  rare  will  often  be  singular,  and  what  is 
singular  will  often,  on  that  account,  be  rare;  but 
they  are  not  necessarily  applied  to  the  same  object: 
fewness  is  the  idea  common  to  lioth ;  but  rare  is  said 
of  that  of  wliich  there  might  be  more ;  but  singular 
is  applied  to  that  which  is  single,  or  nearly  single,  in 
its  kind.  The  rare  is  that  which  is  always  sought 
for ;  the  singular  is  not  always  that  which  one  esteems : 
a  thing  is  rare  which  is  difficult  to  be  obtained ;  a  thing 
is  singular  for  its  peculiar  qualities,  good  or  bad  ;  '  We 
should  learn,  by  reflecting  on  the  misfortunes  which 
have  attended  others,  that  there  is  nothing  singular  in 
those  which  befall  ourselves.'— Mklmoth  (/-enters 
of  Cicero).  Indian  plants  are  many  of  them  rare  in 
England,  because  the  climate  will  not  agree  with  them; 
the  sensitive  plant  is  singular,  as  its  quality  of  yielding 
to  the  touch  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  plants. 

.Scarce  is  applied  only  in  the  proper  sense  to  physical 
objects;  rare  and  singular  are  applicable  to  moral 
objects.  One  speaks  of  a  rare  instance  of  fidelity,  of 
which  many  like  examples  cannot  be  found  ;  of  a  sin- 
gular instance  of  depravity,  when  a  parallel  case  can 
scarcely  be  found. 

SIMPLE,  SINGLE,  SINGULAR. 
Simple,  in  Latin  simplex  or  sine  plica  without  a 
fold,  is  opposed  to  the  complex,  which  has  many  folds, 
or  to  the  compound  which  has  several  parts  involved 
or  connected  with  each  other ;  '  To  make  the  com- 
pound for  the  rich  metal  simple,  is  an  adulteration  or 
counterfeiting.' — Bacon.  Single  and  singular  (v.  One) 
are  opposed,  one  to  double,  and  the  other  to  multifa- 
rious; 

Mankind  with  other  animals  compare, 
Single  how  weak  and  impotent  they  are 

Jenynb. 
'  These  busts  of  the  emperours  and  empresses  are  all 
very  scarce,  and  some  of  them  almost  singular  in  their 
kind.' — Addison.  We  may  speak  of  a  simple  circum- 
stance as  independent  of  any  thing;  of  a  single  in- 
stanccfor  circumstance  as  unaccompanied  by  any  other: 
and  a  singular  instance  as  one  tliat  rarely  has  its  like 
In  the  moral  application  to  the  person,  simplicity,  as 
far  as  it  is  opposed  to  duplicity  in  the  heart,  can  never 
be  excessive;  but  when  it  lies  in  the  head,  so  that  it 
cannot  penetrate  the  folds  and  doublings  of  other  per- 
sons, it  is  a  fault;  'Nothing  extraneous  must  cleave 
to  the  eye  in  the  act  of  seeing;  its  bare  object  must  be 
as  naked  as  truth,  &S  simple  and  unmixed  as  sincerity.' 
— South.  Singleness  of  heart  and  intention  is  that 
species  of  simplicity  which  is  altogether  to  be  admired  ; 
singularity  may  be  either  good  or  bad  according  to 
circumstances ;  to  be  singular  in  virtue  is  to  be  truly 
good  ;  but  to  be  singular  in  manner  is  alfectation, 
which  is  at  variance  with  genuine  simplicity,  if  not 
directly  opposed  to  it ;  '  From  the  union  of  iIkj  crowns 
to  the  Revolution  in  1688,  Scotland  was  placi'd  in  a 
political  situation  the  most  singular  and  most  unhappy.' 
— Robertson. 

SOME,  ANY. 
Same,  probably  contracted  from  so  a  one  or  such  a 
one,  is  altoireiher  restrictive  in  its  sense:  any,  from  a 
one,  is  altogether  universal  and  indelinite.  Some  ap- 
plies to  one  particular  part  in  distinction  from  tlie  rest: 
any  to  every  individual  part  without  distinction.  Some 
think  this,  and  others  that:  ajiy  \teii-itii  might  believe 
if  he  would;  any  one  can  conquer  his  passions  who 
calls  in  the  aid  of  religion.     In  consequence  of  vhis 
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dTstinction  in  sense,  some  can  only  be  used  in  particular 
affirmative  propositions;  but  any,  wliicti  is  equivalent 
to  all,  may  be  either  in  negative,  interroL'ative,  or  hy- 
pothetical propositions:  some  say  so:  does  any  one 
believe  it  ■?     He  will  not  give  to  any. 

SOLITARY,  SOLE,  ONLY,  SINGLE. 

Solitary  and  sole  are  both  derived  from  solus  alone 
or  whole ;  only,  that  is  onely,  signities  the  quality 
of  unity  ;  single  is  an  abbreviation  of  singular  («. 
Simple). 

All  these  terms  are  more  or  less  opposed  to  several 
or  many.  Solitary  and  sole  signify  one  left  by  itself; 
the  lipinier  mostly  in  application  to  particular  sensible 
objects,  the  latter  in  regard  mostly  to  moral  objects : 
a  solitary  shrub  expresses  not  only  one  shrub,  but  one 
that  has  been  left  to  itself; 

The  cattle  in  the  fields  and  meadows  green. 
Those  rare  and  solitary,  these  in  flocks. — Milton. 
The  sole  cause  or  reason  signifies  that  reason  or  cause 
which  stands  unsupported  by  any  thing  else;  'All 
things  are  but  insipid  to  a  man  in  comparison  of  that 
one,  which  is  the  sole  minion  of  his  fancy.' — South. 
Only  does  not  include  the  idea  of  desertion  or  depriva- 
tion, but  it  comprehends  that  of  want  or  deficiency  : 
to  say  of  a  person  that  he  has  only  one  shilling  in  his 
pocket,  means  to  imply,  that  he  wants  more  or  ought 
to  have  more.  Single  signilies  simply  one  or  more  de- 
tached from  others,  without  conveying  any  other  col- 
lateral idea :  a  single  sheet  of  paper  may  be  sometimes 
more  convenient  than  a  double  one;  a  single  shilling 
may  be  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  present  purpose: 
there  may  be  single  ones,  as  well  as  a  single  one ;  but 
the  other  terms  exclude  the  idea  of  there  being  any 
thing  else , 

Thy  fear 
Will  save  us  trial,  what  the  least  can  do, 
Single  against  the  wicked. — Milton. 
A  solitary  act  of  generosity  is  not  suflicient  to  charac- 
terize a  man  as  generous:    with  most  criminals  the 
sole  ground  of  their  defence  rests  upon  their  not  having 
learned  to  know  and  do  better:    harsh  language  and 
severe  looks  are  not  the  07ily  means  of  correcting  the 
faults  of  olhers:    single  instances  of   extraordinary 
talents  now  and  then  present  themselves  in  the  course 
of  an  age. 

In  the  adverbial  form,  solely,  only,  and  singly  are 
employed  with  a  similar  distinction.  The  disasters 
which  attend  an  unsuccessful  military  enterprise  are 
seldom  to  be  attributed  solely  to  the  incapacity  of  th-  ■ 
general :  there  are  many  circumstances  both  in  the 
natural  and  moral  world  which  are  to  be  accounted  for 
only  by  admitting  a  providence  as  presented  to  us  in 
Divine  revelation:  there  are  many  things  which  m-en 
could  not  effect  singly  that  might  be  eifected  by  them 
conjointly 

ONE,  SINGLE,  ONLY. 

Unity  is  the  common  idea  of  all  these  terms ;  and  at 
the  same  time  the  whole  signification  of  one,  which  is 
opposed  to  none;  single,  in  Latin  singulus  each  or 
one  by  itself,  probably  contracted  from  sine  angulo 
without  an  angle,  because  what  is  entirely  by  itself 
cannot  form  an  angle,  signifies  that  one  which  is  ab- 
stracted from  others,  and  is  particularly  opposed  to 
two,  or  a  double  which  may  form  a  pair;  only,  con- 
tracted from  onely,  signifying  in  the  form  of  unity,  is 
employed  for  that  of  which  there  is  no  more.  A 
person  has  one  child,  is  a  positive  expression  that  be- 
speaks its  own  meaning:  a  person  has  a  single  child, 
conveys  the  idea  that  there  ought  to  be  or  might  be 
more,  that  more  was  expected,  or  that  once  there 
were  more:  a  person  has  an  only  child,  implies  that  he 
never  had  more; 

For  shame,  Rutilians,  can  you  bear  the  sight 

Of  one  exposed  for  all,  in  single  fight  1 — DRyDEN. 
Homely  but  wholesome  roots 

My  daily  food,  and  water  from  the  nearest  spring 

My  only  drink. — Fil.mer. 

BESIOES,  MOREOVER. 
Besides  that  is,  by  the  side,  next  to,  marks  simply 


the  connexion  which  subsists  between  what  goes  be- 
fore and  what  follows;  rnoreover,  that  is,  more  than 
all  else,  marks  the  addition  of  something  particular  to 
wh:u  has  already  been  said. 

Thus  in  enumerating  the  good  qualities  of  an  indi- 
vidual, we  may  say,  "  he  is  besides  of  a  peaceable 
disposition."  On  concluding  any  subject  of  question 
we  may  introduce  a  farther  clause  by  a  moreover: 
"  Moreover  we  must  not  forget  the  claims  of  those 
who  will  suffer  by  such  a  change  ;"  '  Now,  the  best 
way  in  the  world  for  a  man  to  seem  to  be  any  thing, 
is  really  to  be  what  he  would  seem  to  be.  Besides, 
that  it  is  many  times  as  troublesome  to  make  good  the 
pretence  of  a  good  quality  as  to  have  it.' — Tillotson. 
'  It  being  granted  that  God  governs  the  world,  it  will 
follow  also  that  he  does  it  by  means  suitable  to  the 
natures  of  the  things  that  he  governs ;  and  moreover 
man  being  by  nature  a  free,  moral  agent,  and  so  ca- 
pable of  deviating  from  his  duty,  as  well  as  performing 
it,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  be  governed  by  laws ' 
— South. 

BESIDES,  EXCEPT. 

Besides  (v.  Moreover),  which  is  here  taken  as  a  pre- 
position, expresses  the  idea  of  addition ;  except  ex- 
presses that  of  exclusion. 

There  were  many  there  besides  ourselves;  no  one 
except  ourselves  will  be  admitted  ;  '  Besides  impiety, 
discontent  carries  along  with  it  as  its  inseparable 
concomitants,  several  other  sinful  passions.' — Blair. 
'  Neither  jealousy  nor  envy  can  dwell  with  the  Su- 
preme Being.  He  is  a  rival  to  none,  he  is  an  enemy  to 
none,  except  to  such  as,  by  rebellion  against  his  laws, 
seek  enmity  with  him.' — Blair. 

UNLESS,  EXCEPT. 
Unless,  which  is  equivalent  to  ;/  less,  if  not,  or  i( 
one  fail,  is  employed  only  for  the  particular  case  ;  but 
except  has  always  a  reference  to  some  general  rule,  of 
which  an  excc/)«io»t  is  hereby  signified:  I  shall  not  do 
it  unless  he  ask  me  ;  no  one  can  enter  except  those 
who  are  provided  with  tickets ;  '  Unless  money  can 
be  borrowed,  trade  cannot  be  carried  on.' — Black- 
stone.  '  If  a  wife  continues  in  the  use  of  her  jewels 
till  her  husband's  death,  she  shall  afterward  retain 
them  against  his  executors  and  administrators,  and  all 
other  persons  except  creditors.' — Blackstone. 

HOWEVER,   YET,  NEVERTHELESS, 
NOTWITHSTANDING. 

These  conjunctions  are  in  grammar  termed  adversa 
five,  because  they  join  sentences  together  that  stand 
more  or  less  in  opposition  to  each  other.  Hoicever  is 
the  most  general  and  indefinite ;  it  serves  as  a  conclu- 
sive deduction  drawn  from  the  whole. 

The  truth  is  however  not  yet  all  come  out :  by  which 
is  understood  that  much  of  the  truth  has  been  told, 
and  much  yet  remains  to  be  told :  so  likewise  in  simi- 
lar sentences ;  I  am  not,  however,  of  that  opinion  ; 
where  it  is  implied  either  that  many  hold  the  opinion, 
or  much  may  be  said  of  it ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  I 
am  not  of  that  opinion :  however  you  may  rely  on  my 
assistance  to  that  amount ;  that  is,  at  all  events,  let 
whatever  happen,  you  may  rely  on  so  much  of  my 
assistance  :  however,  as  is  obvious  from  the  above  ev 
amples,  connects  not  only  one  single  proposition,  but 
many  propositions  either  expressed  or  understood ; 
'  However  it  is  but  just  sometimes  to  give  the  world  a 
representation  of  the  bright  side  of  human  nature.' — 
Hughes.  Yet,  nevertheless,  and  notwithstanding,  are 
mostly  employed  to  set  two  specifick  propositions 
either  in  contrast  or  direct  opposition  to  each  other; 
the  two  latter  are  but  species  of  the  former,  pointing 
out  the  opposition  in  a  more  specifick  manner. 

There  are  cases  in  which  j^e«  is  peculiarly  proper; 
others  in  which  nevertheless,  and  others  in  which  not- 
withstanding, is  preferable.  Yet  bespeaks  a  simple 
contrast;  Addison  was  not  a  good  speaker,  yrl  he  was 
an  admirable  writer;  Johnson  was  a  man  of  uncouth 
manners,  yet  he  had  a  good  heart  and  a  sound  head  ; 
'  He  had  not  that  reverence  for  the  queen  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  a  man  of  his  wisdom  and 
breeding  ;  yet  he  was  impertinently  solicitous  to  know 
what  her' Majesty  said  of  him  in  private.'— Clarkn 
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Don.  Nevertheless  And  notwithstanding  coiM  nol  in 
these  cases  have  been  substituted.  J^everlheless  and 
notwilhstandiv g  are  mostly  used  to  imply  eftects  or 
consequences  opposite  to  what  might  naturally  be 
expected  to  result.  He  has  acted  an  unworthy  part ; 
nevertheless  I  will  be  a  tiiend  to  him  as  far  as  I  can  ; 
tliat  is,  altlionyh  he  has  acted  an  unworthy  part,  I  will 
be  no  le.ss  his  friend  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power ;  '  There 
will  always  be  something  that  we  shall  wish  to  have 
finished,  and  be  nevertheless  unwilling  to  begin.' — 
Johnson.  JVutwithstanding  all  I  have  said,  he  still 
persists  in  liis  own  imprudent  conduct,  that  is,  all  I 
have  said  notwithstanding  or  not  restrainini;  him  from 
t,  he  still  persists.  He  is  still  rich  notwithstanding 
Bis  loss ;  that  is,  his  loss  notwithstanding,  or  not 
standing  in  the  way  of  it,  ht  is  still  rich  ;  '  JVvtwith- 
staiiding  there  is  such  infinite  room  between  man  and 
his  Maker  for  the  creative  power  to  e.xert  itself  in,  it 
is  impossible  that  it  ever  should  be  filled  up.' — Addi- 
son. From  this  resolution  of  the  terms,  more  than 
from  any  specilick  rule,  we  may  judge  of  their  distinct 
applications,  and  clearly  perceive  that  in  sucli  cases  as 
those  above  cited  the  conjunctions  nevertheless  and 
»o(!fl(7A.9(a7zd(7io- could  not  be  substituted  for  eacli  other, 
noryet  for  either:  in  other  cases,  however,  where  the 
objects  are  less  definitely  pointed  out,  they  may  be  used 
indilierently.  The  Jesuits  piqued  themselves  always 
upon  their  strict  morality,  and  yet  {notwithstanding, 
or  nevertheless)  they  admitted  of  many  things  not 
altogether  consonant  with  moral  principle  :  you  know 
that  these  are  but  tales,  yet  {notwithstanding,  never- 
theless) you  believe  tliem. 

ALL,  WHOLE. 

Jill  and  ichole  are  derived  from  tiie  same  source,  that 
is,  in  German  all  and  heil  whole  or  sound,  Dutch  all, 
hel,  or  heel,  Saxon  at,  wal,  Danish  al,  aid,  Greek  oXoi, 
Hebrew  73. 

jlll  respects  a  number  of  individuals  ;  whole  respects 
B  single  body  with  its  components  :  we  have  not  all, 
If  we  have  not  the  whale  number ;  we  have  not  the 
Khole,  if  we  have  not  all  the  parts  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. It  is  not  within  the  limits  of  human  capacity 
to  take  more  than  a  partial  survey  of  all  the  interest- 
ing objects  which  the  whole  globe  contains. 

When  applied  to  spiritual  objects  in  a  general  sense, 
all  is  preferred  to  whole;  but  when  the  object  is  spe- 
cifick,  whole  is  preferable :  thus  we  say,  all  hope  was 
lost ;  but,  our  whole  liope  rested  in  this ;  '  It  will  be 
asked  how  the  drama  moves  if  it  be  not  credited.  It 
is  credited  with  all  the  credit  due  to  a  drama.' — John- 
son. '  The  whole  story  of  the  transacti(ms  between 
Edward  Harold  and  the  Duke  of  Normandy  is  told  so 
differently  by  ancient  writers,  that  there  are  few  im- 
portant passages  of  the  English  history  liable  to  so 
great  uncertainty.' — Hume. 


ALL,  EVERY,  EACH. 

^11  Is  collective;  every  single  or  individual;  each 
distributive. 

Jill  and  every  are  universal  in  their  signification  : 
eaeh  is  restrictive  :  the  former  arc  used  in  speaking  of 
great  numbers;  the  latter  is  applicable  to  small  num- 
bers. All  men  are  not  born  with  the  same  talent, 
either  in  degree  or  kind  ;  but  every  man  has  a  talent 
peculiar  to  himself:  a  parent  divides  his  properly 
among  his  children,  and  gives  to  fncA  his  due  share; 
'Harold  by  his  marriage  broke  all  measures  with  the 
Duke  of  Normandy.' — Hume.  '  Every  man's  per- 
formances, to  be  rightly  esthnaled,  must  be  compared 
to  the  state  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.' — Johnson. 
'Taken  singly  and  individually,  it  might  be  difficult 
to  conceive  how  each  event  wrought  for  good.  They 
must  be  viewed  in  liieii  consequences  and  effects.' — 
Blaik. 


NUMEROUS,  NUMERAL,  NUMERICAL. 

JVumeriius  signifies  literally  containing  a  number, 
and  is  taken  to  denote  a  gte;it  many  or  a  great  num- 
ber; huiitirnl  and  numerical  both  imply  belonging  to 
number.  JSTumenil  is  applied  to  a  class  of  words  in 
graniiiiar,  as  a  numeral  adjective,  or  a  numeral  noun  : 
numerical  is  applied  to  whatever  other  objects  respect 
immber-  as  a  numerical  difference,  where  the  differ- 


ence subsists  between  any  two  numbers,  or  is  ezpreBflefl 
by  numbers. 


SPECIAL,  SPECIFICK,  PARTICTJLAR. 

Special,  in  Latin  specialis,  signifies  belonging  to  the 
species ;  particular,  belonging  to  a  particle  or  small 
part ;  specifick,  in  Latin  specijicus,  from  species  a  spe- 
cies, and  facio  to  make,  signifies  making  a  species. 
The  special  is  that  which  comes  under  ttie  general ; 
t\K  particular  is  that  which  comes  under  the  special . 
hence  we  speak  of  a  special  rule;  but  a  particular 
ease  ;  '  God  claims  it  as  a  special  part  of  Ids  preroga- 
tive to  have  the  entire  disposal  of  riclies.' — South. 
Particular  and  specijick  are  bolti  applied  to  the  pro- 
perties of  individuals ;  but  particular  is  said  of  tlie 
lontingent  circumstances  of  tilings,  specijick  of  their 
inherent  properties  ;  every  plant  has  something  parti 
ciilar  in  itself  different  from  others,  it  ''3  either  longer 
or  shorter,  weaker  or  stronger ;  '  Every  state  has  a 
particular  principle  of  happiness,  and  this  principle 
may  in  each  be  carried  to  a  mischievous  excess.' — 
Goldsmith.  The  specijick  property  of  a  plant  is  that 
which  it  has  in  common  with  its  species  ;  '  The  impu- 
tation of  being  a  fool  is  a  thing  which  mankind,  of  all 
others,  is  the  most  impatient  of,  it  being  a  blot  upon 
the  prime  and  specijick  perfection  of  human  nature.' — 
South.  Particular  is,  therefore,  a  term  adapted  to 
loose  discourse;  specijick  is  a  scienlifick  term  which 
describes  things  minutely. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  particularize  and  specify  : 
we  particularize  for  the  sake  of  information  ;  we  spe- 
cify for  the  sake  of  instruction  :  in  describing  a  man's 
person  and  dress  we  particularize  if  we  mention  every 
thing  singly  which  can  be  said  upon  it ;  in  delineating 
a  plan  it  is  necessary  to  specify  time,  place,  distance, 
materials,  and  every  thing  else  which  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  carrying  of  it  into  execution. 


PARTICULAR,  INDIVIDUAL. 

Particular  {v.  Peculiar) ;  individual,  in  French  in- 
dividuel,  Latin  individuus,  signifies  that  which  cannot 
be  divided. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  to  express  one  object; 
but  particular  is  nuich  more  specifick  than  individual  ; 
Ihe  particular  confines  us  to  one  object  only  of  many 
but  individual  may  be  said  of  any  (uie  object  among 
many.  A  particular  object  cannot  be  misunderstood 
for  any  otlier,  while  it  remains  particular ;  but  the 
individual  object  can  never  be  known  from  other  indi- 
vidual objects,  while  it  remainsonly  individual.  Par- 
ticular is  a  term  used  in  regard  to  individuals,  and  is 
opposed  to  the  general:  individual  is  a  term  used  in 
regard  to  collectives;  and  is  opposed  to  the  whole  or 
that  which  is  divisible  into  parts;  '  Those  particular 
speeches,  which  are  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  rants,  are  blemishes  in  our  English  tragedy.' — 
Addison. 

To  give  thee  being,  I  lent 
Out  of  my  side  to  thee,  nearest  my  heart, 
Substantial  life,  to  have  thee  by  my  side, 
Henceforth  an  individual  solace  dear. — Milton 


ALONE,  SOLITARY,  LONELY. 

Alone,  compounded  of  all  and  one,  signifies  alto- 
gether one,  or  single  ;  that  is,  by  one's  self:  sulitary, 
in  French  solitaire,  Latin  sulitarius,  from  soluf  alone, 
signifies  the  quality  of  being  aZo7!c;  lonely  si^nities  in 
the  manner  of  alone. 

Alone  marks  the  state  of  a  person ;  solitary  tlie 
quality  of  a  person  or  thing;  lonely  the  quality  of  a 
thing  only.  A  person  walks  alone,  or  takes  a  solitary 
walk  in  a  lonely  place. 

Whoever  likes  to  be  much  alone  is  of  a  solitary 
turn ; 

Here  we  stand  alone, 
As  in  our  form  di.otinct,  pre-eminent.— Young. 
Wherever  a  man  can  be  most  and  oftenest  alo7ie,  that  is 
a  solilarv  m  lonely  p]ace\  '1  would  wish  no  mail  to 
deceive  himself  Willi  opinions  which  he  has  not  tiio- 
rouuhly  reflected  upon  in  his  sulitary  hours.' — CuM 
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Within  an  ancient  forest's  ample  verge 
There  stands  a  lonely,  but  a  healthful  dwelling, 
Built  for  convenience  and  the  use  of  life.— Rows. 


ALSO,  LIKEWISE,  TOO. 

.^Iso,  compounded  of  all  and  so,  signifies  literally  all 
in  the  same  manner  ;  likewise,  compounded  o(  like  and 
wise  or  manner,  signifies  in  like  manner  ;  too,  a  varia- 
tion of  the  numeral  two,  signilies  what  may  be  added 
or  joined  to  another  thing  from  its  similarity. 

These  adverbial  expressions  obviously  convey  Uie 
same  idea  of  including  or  classing  certain  objects  to- 
gether upon  a  supposed  ground  of  affinity.  Jllso  is  a 
more  general  term,  and  lias  a  more  comprehensive 
meaning,  as  it  implies  a  sameness  in  the  whole;  'Let 
us  only  think  for  a  little  of  that  reproach  of  modern 
times,  that  gulf  of  time  and  fortune,  the  passion  for 
gaming,  which  is  so  often  the  refuge  of  the  idle  sons  of 
pleasure,  and  often  also  the  last  resource  of  the  ruined.' 
— Blair.  Likewise  is  more  specifick  and  limited  in  its 
acceptation ;  '  All  the  duties  of  a  daughter,  a  sister,  a 
wife,  and  a  mother,  may  be  well  performed,  though  a 
lady  should  not  be  the  fine.-^t  woman  at  an  opera. 
They  are  likewise  consistent  with  a  moderate  share  of 
wit,  a  plain  dress,  and  a  modest  air.' — Steele. 

Too  is  still  more  limited  than  either,  and  refers  only 
to  a  single  object;  '  Long  life  is  of  all  others  the  most 
general,  and  seemingly  the  most  innocent  object  of 
desire.  With  respect  to  this,  too,  we  so  frequently  err, 
that  it  would  have  been  a  blessing  to  many  to  have  had 
their  wish  denied.' — Blair. 

"  He  also  was  among  the  number"  may  convey  the 
idea  of  totality  both  as  respects  the  person  and  the 
event:  "  he  writes  likewise  a  very  fine  hand"  conveys 
the  idea  of  similar  perfection  in  Iiis  writing  as  in  other 
qualifications:  "  he  said  so  too,"  .-imiifies  he  said  so  in 
addition  to  the  others;  he  said  it  likewise  would  imply 
that  he  said  the  same  thing,  or  in  the  same  manner. 


SOLITARY,  DESERT,  DESOLATE. 

Solitary  is  derived  from  the  Latin  solus  alone ;  desert 
b  the  same  as  deserted;  desolate,  in  Latin  desolatus, 
eignities  made  solitary. 

"All  these  epithets  are  applied  to  places,  but  with 
dilferent  modifications  of  the  common  idea  of  solitude 
which  belongs  to  them.  The  solitary  simply  denotes 
the  absence  of  all  beings  of  the  same  kind:  thus  a  place 
js  solitary  to  a  man,  where  there  is  no  human  being  but 
himself;  and  it  is  solitary  to  a  brute,  when  there  are 
no  brutes  with  which  it  can  hold  society;  'The  first 
time  we  behold  the  hero  (Ulysses),  we  find  him  discon- 
solately sitting  on  the  solitary  shore,  sighing  to  return 
to  Ithaca.' — Wharton.  Desert  conveys  the  idea  of  a 
place  made  solitary  by  being  shunned,  from  its  unfit- 
ness as  a  place  of  residence ;  all  deserts  are  places  of 
such  wildness  as  seems  to  frighten  away  almost  all 
inhabitants ; 

A  peopled  city  made  a  desert  place. — Dryden. 
Desolate  conveys  the  idea  of  a  place  made  solitary,  or 
bare  of  inhabitants,  and  all  traces  of  habitation,  by 
violent  means;  every  country  may  become  desolate 
which  is  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  a  ravaging  army; 

Supporting  and  supported,  poljsh'd  friends 

And  dear  relations  mingle  into  bliss ; 

But  this  the  rugged  savage  never  felt, 

E'n  desolate  in  crowds. — Thomson. 


TO  RECEDE,  RETREAT,  RETIRE,  WITH- 
DRAW, SECEDE. 

To  recede  is  to  go  back ;  to  retreat  is  to  draw  back  ; 
the  former  is  a  simple  action,  suited  to  one's  conve- 
nience; the  latter  is  a  particular  action,  dictated  by 
necessity  :  we  recede  by  a  direct  backward  movement ; 
we  retreat  by  an  indirect  backward  movement:  we 
recede  a  few  steps  in  order  to  observe  an  object  more 
distinctly ;  we  retreat  from  tlie  position  we  have  takin, 
in  order  to  escape  danger:  whoever  can  advance  can 
recede  ;  but  in  general  those  only  retreat  whose  advance 
is  not  free:  receding-  is  the  act  of  everyone;  retreating 
is  peculiarly  the  act  of  soldiers,  or  those  who  make  hos- 
tile movements.  To  retire  and  withdraw  originally 
signify  the  same  as  retreat,  that  is,  draw  back  or  off; 
butfthey  agree  in  application  mostly  with  recede:  to 


recede  is  to  go  back  from  a  given  spot ;  but  to  reure  and 
withdraw  have  respect  to  the  place  or  the  presence  of 
the  persons:  we  may  recede  on  an  open  plain;  but  we 
retire  or  willidraw  from  a  room,  or  from  some  company. 
In  this  application  withdraw  is  the  more  familiar  term  : 
retire  may  likewise  be  used  for  an  army;  but  itdeuote.s 
a  much  more  leisurely  action  than  retreat :  a  general 
retreats,  by  compulsion,  from  an  enemy;  but  he  mav 
retire  from  an  enemy's  country  wlien  there  is  no  enemy 
present. 

Recede,  retire,  withdraw,  and  retreat,  are  also  usl'<I 
in  a  moral  application;  secede  is  used  only  in  this  sense: 
a  person  recedes  from  hisengagement,  which  is  seldom 
justifiable;  or  he  may  recede  from  his  pretensidns, 
which  is  mostly  commendable ;  '  We  were  soon  brouL'ht 
to  the  necessity  o( receding  tVom  our  imagined  equality 
with  our  cousins.' — Johnson.  A  person  retires  fnmj 
business  when  he  ceases  to  carry  it  on  any  looser ; 
'  Retirement  from  the  world's  cares  and  pleasures  lias 
been  often  recommended  as  useful  to  repentance.' — 
Johnson.  A  person  withdraws  from  a  society  ei;  her 
for  a  time  or  altogether ;  '  A  temptation  may  withdraw 
for  awhile,  and  return  again.' — South.  As  life  is  reli- 
giously considered  as  a  warfare  with  the  world,  they 
are  said  to  retreat  from  the  contest  who  do  not  enter 
into  its  pleasures;  '  How  certain  is  our  ruin,  unless  we 
sometimes  retreat  from  this  pestilential  region  (the 
world  of  pleasure).' — Blair.  To  secede  is  a  public 
act:  men  secede  from  a  religious  or  political  body: 
withdraw  is  a  private  act ;  they  withdraw  themselves 
as  individual  members  from  any  society;  'Pisistratus 
and  his  sons  maintained  their  usurpations  during  a 
period  of  sixty-eight  years,  including  those  of  Pisis- 
tratus's  secessions  from  Athens.' — Cumberland. 


PRIVACY,  RETIREMENT,  SECLUSION. 

Privacy  literally  denotes  the  abstract  quality  of  pri- 
vate;  but  when  taken  by  itself  it  signifies  the  state  of 
being  private :  retirement  literally  signifies  the  abstract 
act  of  re*iri«^.-  and  seclusion  l\\n\.  of  secluding  one's 
self:  but  retirem,ent  by  itself  frequently  denotesa  state 
of  being  retired,  or  a  place  of  retirement ;  seclusion,  a 
state  of  being  secluded :  hence  we  say  a  person  lives  in 
privacy,  in  retirement,  in  seclusion :  privacy  is  opiif)sed 
to  publicity;  he  who  lives  \n privacy,  therefore,  is  one 
who  follows  no  publick  line,  who  lives  so  as  to  be  little 
known ; 

Fly  with  me  to  some  safe,  some  sacred  privacy. 

ROWB 

Retirement  is  op\iosed  to  openness  or  freedom  of  access, 
he,  therefore,  who  lives  in  retirement,  withdraws  from 
thesociety  of  others,  he  lives  by  himself;  'In  o\xr  retire- 
ments every  thing  disposes  us  to  be  serious.' — Addison. 
.Seclusion  is  the  excess  of  retirement ;  he  who  livee  in 
seclusion  bars  all  access  to  himself;  he  shuts  himself 
from  the  world ; 

What  can  thy  iinag'ry  of  sorrow  mean  7 
Secluded  from  the  world,  and  all  its  care, 
Hast  thou  to  grieve  or  joy,  to  hope  or  fear  ? 

Prior 
Privacy  is  most  suitable  for  such  as  are  in  circum- 
stances of  humiliation,  whether  from  their  misfortune 
or  their  fault :  retirement  is  peculiarly  agreeable  to  those 
who  are  of  a  reflective  turn;  but  seclusion  is  chosen 
only  by  those  who  labour  under  some  strong  affection 
of  Uie  mind,  whether  of  a  religious  or  physical  nature. 


TO  ABDICATE,  DESERT 

The  following  celebrated  speech  of  Lord  Somer.',  in 
1688,  on  King  James's  vacating  the  throne,  may  be 
admitted  as  a  happy  elucidation  of  these  t«  o  important 
words;  bull  am  not  inclined  to  think  that  they  come 
sufficiently  close  in  signification  to  render  any  com- 
parison necessary. 

"  What  is  appointed  me  to  speak  to  is  your  Lord- 
ships' first  amendu^ent  by  which  the  word  ahdicated  in 
the  Commons'  vote  is  chanced  into  the  word  deserted, 
and  I  am  to  acquaint  your  I,oirishi()s  what  some  of  the 
grounds  are  that  induced  the  Commons  to  insist  on  five 
word  abdicated,  and  not  to  asree  to  your  amendment. 

"The  first  reason  your  Lordships  are  pleased  to 
deliver  for  your  changing  the  word  is,  that  the  word 
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abdicated  your  Lordships  do  not  find  is  a  word  Itnown 
to  the  common  law  of  England,  and  therfforo  ought 
not  to  be  used.  The  next  is  that  the  common  appli- 
cation of  the  word  amounts  to  a  voluntary  express 
reimnciation,  which  is  not  in  this  case,  nor  will  follow 
from  the  premises. 

"  My  Lords,  as  to  the  first  of  these  reasons,  if  it  be  an 
objection  that  the  word  abdicated  hath  not  a  known 
sense  in  the  common  law  of  England,  there  is  the  same 
objection  against  the  word  deserted;  so  that  your  Lord- 
ships' first  reason  hath  the  same  force  against  your 
own  ainenditient,  as  against  the  term  used  by  the  Com- 
mons. 

"  The  words  are  both  Latin  words,  and  used  in  the 
best  authors,  and  both  of  a  known  signification  ;  their 
meaning  is  very  well  understood,  though  it  be  true  their 
meaning  is  not  the  same.  The  word  abdicate  doth 
naturally  and  properly  signify,  entirely  to  renounce, 
throw  off  disown,  relinquish  any  thing  or  person,  so  as 
to  have  no  further  to  do  with  it ;  and  that  whether  it  be 
done  by  express  words  or  in  writing  (which  is  the  sense 
your  Lordships  put  upon  it,  and  which  is  properly 
called  resignation  or  cession),  or  by  doing  such  acts  as 
are  inconsistent  with  the  liolding  and  retaining  of  the 
thing,  which  the  Commons  take  to  be  the  present  case, 
and  tiierefore  make  choice  of  the  word  abdicate.,  as  that 
which  thoy  thought  did  above  all  others  express  that 
meaning.  And  in  this  latter  sense  it  is  taken  by  others ; 
and  thai  this  is  the  true  signification  of  the  word  I  shall 
show  your  Lordships  out  of  the  best  authors. 

"  The  first  I  shall  meniion  is  Grotius,  De  Jure  Belli 
et  Pacis,  1.  2,  c.  4,  ^  4.  Venit  enim  hoc  non  ex  jure 
civili,  sed  ex  jure  nalurali,  quo  quisque  suum  potest 
abdicare,  et  ex  naturali  pra^sumptione,  qua  voluisse  quis 
creditur  quod  sufficienter  significavit.  And  then  he 
goes  on:  Rccusari  hajreditas,  non  tantum  verbis  sed 
etiam  re,  pote?t,  elquovis  indicio  voluntalis. 

"  Another  instance  which  I  shall  mention,  to  show 
that  for  abdicating  a  thing  it  is  sutficient  to  do  an  act 
which  is  inconsistent  with  retaining  it,  though  there  be 
nothing  of  express  renunciation,  is  out  of  Calvin's  Lexi- 
con Juridicum,  where  he  says,  Generum  abdicat  t\u\ 
sponsam  repudiat.  Here  is  an  abdication  without 
express  words,  but  it  is  by  doing  such  an  act  as  doth 
sufficiently  signify  his  purpose. 

"The  next  author  I  shall  quote  is  Brissonius,  De 
Verbornm  Significalione,  who  hath  this  passage :  Homo 
liber  qui  seipsum  vendit  abdicat  se  statu  suo.  That  is, 
he  who  sells  himself  hath  thereby  done  such  an  act  as 
cannot  consist  with  his  former  state  of  freedom,  and  is 
thereby  said  properly  se  abdicasse  statu  suo. 

"  Budaeus,  in  his  Commentaries  Ad  Legem  Secundam 
de  Origine  Juris,  expounds  the  words  in  the  same  sense. 
Abdicate  se  magistratu  est  idem  qnod  abiie  penitus 
magistratu.  He  thai  goes  out  of  his  office  of  magistracy, 
let  it  be  in  what  manner  he  will,  has  abdicated  the 
magistracy. 

"And  Grotius,  in  his  Book  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis, 
I.  1,  C.4,  §  9,  seems  to  expound  the  word  abdicarc  by 
matiif'\ste  habere  pro  derelicto ;  that  is,  he  who  hath 
abd.'cat'-d  any  thing  hath  so  far  relinquished  it,  that  he 
hath  no  rightof  return  to  it.  And  that  is  the  sense  the 
Commons  put  upon  the  word.  It  is  an  entire  aliena- 
tion of  the  thing  abdicated.,  and  so  stands  in  opposition 
to  diciire.  Dicat  qui  proprium  aliquot  facit,  abdicat 
qui  alienat :  so  says  Pralejus  in  his  Lexicon  Juris.  It 
is  therefore  insisted  on  as  the  proper  word  by  the  Com- 
mons. 

"  But  the  word  deserted  (which  is  the  word  used  in 
the  amendment  made  by  your  Lordships)  hath  not  only 
a  very  doubtful  signification,  but  in  the  common  ac- 
ceptance both  of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  doth  signify 
only  a  hare  withdrawing,  a  temporary  quitting  of  a 
thing,  and  neglect  only,  which  leaveth  the  party  at 
litwrty  of  returning  to  it  again.  Desertum  pro  ne- 
glecto,  says  Spigelius  in  his  Lexicon.  But  the  differ- 
ence lielween  deserere  and  derclinquere  is  expressly 
laid  down  by  Barlolus  on  the  8th  law  of  the  58th  title 
of  the  11th  book  of  the  Code,  and  his  words  are  these : 
Nota  diligenter  ex  hac  lege,  quod  aliud  est  agrnm  de- 
serere, aliud  dcrelinquere  ;  qui  enim  derelinquit  ipsum 
ex  pcenitentiA  non  levocare,  sed  qui  deserit,  in.ira  bien- 
nium  potest. 

•'  Whereby  it  appears,  my  lords,  that  is  called  de- 
tertion  which  is  temporary  and  relievable;  that  is 
called  dereliction  where  there  is  no  power  or  right  to 
return. 


"So  in  the  best  Latin  authors,  and  In  the  civil  \iw 
deserere  exercitum  is  used  to  signify  soldiers  leaving 
their  colours  ;  and  in  the  canon  law  in  desert  a  benefice 
signifies  no  more  than  to  be  a  non-resident. 

"  In  both  cases  the  parly  hath  not  only  a  right  of 
returning,  but  is  bound  to  return  again;  which,  my 
Lords,  as  the  Commons  do  not  take  to  be  the  present 
case,  so  they  cannot  think  that  your  Lordships  do,  be- 
cause it  is  expressly  said,  in  one  of  your  reasons  given 
in  defence  of  the  last  amendment,  that  your  Lordships 
have  been  and  are  willing  to  secure  the  nation  against 
the  return  of  KingJatnes,  which  your  Lordships  would 
in  justice  do,  if  you  did  look  upon  it  to  be  no  more  than 
a  negligent  withdrawing,  which  leaveth  a  liberty  to  the 
party  to  return. 

"  For  which  reasons,  my  Lords,  the  Commons  cannot 
agree  to  the  first  amendment,  to  insert  the  word  de- 
serted instead  of  abdicated  ;  because  it  doth  not  in 
any  sort  come  up  to  their  sense  of  the  thing,  so  they 
apprehend  it  doth  not  reach  your  Lordships' meaning  aa 
it  is  expressed  in  your  reasons,  whereas  they  look  upon 
the  word  abdicated  to  express  properly  what  is  to  be 
inferred  from  that  part  of  the  vote  to  which  your  Lord- 
ships have  agreed,  viz.  'That  King  James  II.,  by  going 
about  to  subvert  the  constitution,  and  by  breaking  the 
original  contract  between  king  and  people,  and  by  vi- 
olating the  fundamental  laws,  and  withdrawing  iiim- 
self  out  of  the  kingdom,  hath  thereby  renounced  to 
be  a  king  according  to  the  constitution.'  By  avowing 
to  govern  accoiding  to  a  despotick  power  unknown 
to  the  constitution,  and  inconsistent  therewith,  he 
hath  renounced  to  be  a  king  according  to  the  law ; 
such  a  king  as  he  swore  to  be  at  the  coronation  ;  such 
a  king  to  whom  the  allegiance  of  an  English  subject  is 
due  ;  and  hath  set  up  another  kind  of  dominion  ;  which 
is  to  all  intents  an  abdication  or  abandoning  of  his 
legal  title  as  fully  as  if  it  had  been  done  by  express 
words. 

"  And,  my  Lords,  for  these  reasons  the  Commons  do 
insist  upon  the  word  abdicated,  andcannot  agree  to  the 
word  deserted." 

Without  all  this  learned  verbosity  it  will  be  obvious 
to  every  person  that  the  two  words  are  widely  distinct 
from  each  other  ;  abdication  being  a  pure  act  of  discre 
tion  fiir  which  a  man  is  answerable  to  himself  only  ;  but 
desertion  an  act  which  involves  more  or  less  a  breach 
of  moral  obligation. 


TO  DISMISS,  DISCHARGE,  DISCARD. 

Dismiss,  in  Latin  dimissus,  participle  of  dimitto, 
compounded  of  di  and  mitto,  signifies  to  .«end  asunder 
or  away;  discharge, s\sn\fiQS  to  release  from  a  charge; 
discard,  in  Spanish  descartar,  compounded  of  des 
and  cartar,  signifies  to  lay  cards  out  or  aside,  to  cast 
them  off. 

The  idea  of  removing  to  a  distance  is  included  in  all 
these  terms ;  but  with  various  collateral  circumstances. 
Dismiss  is  the  general  term ;  discharge  and  discard 
are  modes  of  dismissing  :  dismiss  is  applicable  to  per- 
sons of  all  stations,  but  is  used  more  particularly  for 
the  higher  orders:  discharge  on  the  other  hand  is  con- 
fined to  those  in  a  subordinate  station.  A  clerk,  or  an 
officer,  or  a  minister,  is  dismissed  ;  '  In  order  to  an  ac 
comrnodation,  they  agreed  upon  this  preliminary,  that 
each  of  them  should  immediately  dismiss  his  privy 
counsellor.' — Addison.  A  menial  servant  or  a  soldier 
is  discharged ;  'Mr.  Pope's  errands  were  so  frequent 
and  frivolous  that  the  footman  in  time  avoided  and  ne- 
glected him,  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford  discharged  some 
of  his  servants  for  their  obstinate  refusal  of  his  mes- 
sages.'— Johnson. 

Neither  dismiss  nor  discharge  define  the  motive  of 
the  action  ;  they  are  used  indifferently  for  that  which 
is  voluntary,  or  the  contrary  :  discard,  on  the  contrary, 
always  marks  a  dismissal  that  is  not  agreeable  lo  the 
party  discarded.  A  person  may  request  to  be  disini.'ised 
or  discharged,  but  never  to  be  discarded.  The  ilis missal 
or  discharge  frees  a  person  from  the  obligation  or  ne- 
cessity of  performing  a  certain  duty  ; 

Dismiss  the  people  then,  and  give  command 
With  strong  repast  to  hearten  every  baud.— Pope. 
The  discarding  throws  him  out  of  a  desirable  rank  or 
station  :  '  I  am  so  great  a  lover  of  whatever  is  French, 
that  I  lately  discarded  an  humble  admirer  because  he 
neither  spoke  that  tongue  nor  drank  claret.'— BuDosLL. 
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Fhey  are  all  applied  to  things  in  the  moral  pense,  and 
with  the  same  distinction  :  we  are  said  lo  dtmiuss  our 
fears,  to  discliarge  a  duty,  and  to  discard  a  sentiment 
t'ruui  the  luind : 

Resume  your  courage,  and  dismiss  your  care. 

Dryden. 
If  I  am  bound  to  pay  money  on  a  certain  day,  I  dis- 
charge the  obligation  it'  I  pay  it  before  twelve  o'clock  at 
night.' — Bl.ickstonk.    'Justice  discards  party  friend- 
ship and  kindred.' — Addison. 


TO  LET,  LEAVE,  SUFFER. 

Let,  through  the  medium  of  tlie  Gothick  letan,  and 
other  changes  in  the  French  laisser,  German  lassen, 
&c.  comes  in  all  probability  from  the  Latin  lazo,  to 
loosen,  or  set  loose,  free  ;  leave  (v.  To  leave)  ;  suffer, 
from  the  Latin  suffero  to  bear  with,  signllies  not  to  put 
a  stop  to. 

The  removal  of  hindrance  or  constraint  on  the  ac- 
tions of  others,  is  implied  by  all  these  terms  ;  but  let  is 
a  less  formal  action  than  leave,  and  this  tlian  suffer.  I 
let  a  person  pass  in  the  road  by  getting  out  of  his  way  : 
I  leave  a  per^on  to  decide  on  a  matter  according  to  his 
own  discretion,  by  declining  to  interfere:  I  suffer  a. 
person  to  go  his  own  way,  over  whom  I  am  expected 
lo  e.xercise  a  control.  It  is  in  general  most  prudent  to 
let  things  take  their  own  course ;  '  Where  there  is  a 
certainty  and  an  uncertainly,  let  the  uncertainty  go, 
and  hold  to  tliat  which  is  certain.' — Saunderson.  In 
the  education  of  youth,  the  greatest  art  lies  in  leaving 
tlieni  to  follow  the  natural  betitof  their  minds  and  turn 
of  disposition  without  at  the  same  lime  suff'ering  them 
to  do  any  thing  prejudicial  lo  their  character  or  future 
interests; 

This  crime  I  could  not  leave  unpunished. 

Denham. 
If  Pope  had  suffered  his  heart  to  be  alienated  from  her, 
he  could  have  tound  nothing  that  might  till  lier  place.' 
—Johnson. 


TO  LEAVE,  aUIT,  RELINaUISH. 

Leave,  in  Saxon  leafve,  in  old  German  lauhe,  Latin 
linquo,  Greek  Ati'™,  signifies  either  to  leave  or  be  want- 
ing, because  one  Is  wanting  in  the  place  which  one 
leaves  ;  quit,  in  French  quitter,  from  tlie  Latin  quietus 
rest,  signilies  lo  rest  or  remain,  to  give  up  the  hold  of; 
the  sense  of  relinquish  is  given  under  the  head  of 
Jibandon. 

We  leave  that  to  which  we  may  intend  to  return  ; 
we  quit  that  to  which  we  return  no  more :  we  may 
leave  a  place  voluntarily  or  otherwise  ;  but  we  relin- 
quish it  unwillingly.  We  leave  persons  or  tilings  ;  we 
quit  and  relinquish  things  only.  I  leave  one  person  in 
order  to  speak  to  another  ;  I  leave  my  house  for  a  short 
lime ; 

Why  leave  we  not  the  fatal  Trojan  shore. 
And  measure  back  the  seas  we  cross'd  before  ? 

Pope. 

I  quit  it  not  to  return  lo  it ;  '  At  last  he  (Savage) 
quitted  the  house  of  his  friend.' — Johnson. 

They  preserve  the  same  distinction  in  the  moral  ap- 
plication. A  prudent  man  leaves  all  questions  about 
minor  matters  in  religion  and  politics  to  men  of  busy, 
restless  tempers;  'We  have  no  better  materials  to 
compound  the  priesthood  of,  than  the  mass  of  man- 
kind, which,  corrupted  as  it  is,  those  who  receive 
orders,  must  have  some  vices  lo  leave  behind  them.' — 
Swift.  It  is  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  a  contem- 
plative mind  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  early  childhood, 
which  have  been  long  quitted  for  the  busy  scenes  of 
active  life ; 

The  sacred  wrestler,  till  a  blessing 's  giv'n. 
Quits  not  his  hold,  but  halting,  conquers  heav'n. 
Waller. 
A  miser  is  loath  to  relinquish  the  gain  which   has 
added  so  greatly  lo  his  stores  and  his  pleasures;  '  .M- 
ihough  Charles  relinquished  almost  every  power  for 
the  crown,  he  would  neither  give  up  his  friends  lo 
punishment,  nor  desert  wha'  he  esteemed  Ids  religion? 
duty.' — Hume. 


TO  LEAVE,  TAKE  LEAVE,  BID  FAREWELL, 
OR  AUIEU. 

Leave  is  here  general  as  before  {v.  To  leave) ;  it  ex- 
presses simply  the  idea  of  separating  one's  self  fnnu 
an  object,  whether  for  a  time  or  otherwise  ;  to  take 
leave  and  bid  farewell  imply  a  separation  lor  a  perpe- 
tuity. 

To  leave  is  an  unqualified  action,  it  is  applied  to  ob- 
jects of  indifference,  or  otherwise,  but  supposes  in  ge- 
neral no  exercise  of  one's  feelings.  We  leave  persons 
as  convenience  requires ; 

Self  alone,in  nature  rooted  fast. 
Attends  us  first  and  leaves  us  last. — Swift. 
We  leave  them  on  the  road,  in  the  field,  in  the  house, 
or  wherever  circumstances  direct;  we  leave  them  with 
or  without  speaking ;  to  take  leave  is  a  parting  cere- 
mony between  friends,  on  their  parting  for  a  consider- 
able time;  'Now  I  am  to  lake  leave  o(  my  readeis,  I 
am  under  greater  anxiety  than  I  have  known  for  the 
work  of  any  day  since  I  undertook  this  province.' — 
Steele.  To  bid  farewell  or  adieu  is  a  still  more 
solemn  ceremony,  when  the  parting  is  expected  to  be 
final.  When  applied  to  things,  we  leave  such  as  we  do 
nut  wish  to  meddle  with  ;  we  take  leave  of  those  thinga 
which  were  agreeable  to  us,  but  which  we  find  it  pru- 
dent to  give  up ;  and  we  bid  farewell  to  those  for 
which  we  still  retain  a  great  attachment;  '  .Anticipate 
the  awful  moment  of  your  bidding  the  world  an  eternal 
farewell.' — Blair.  It  is  better  to  leave  a  question  un 
decided,  than  to  atlempt  to  decide  it  by  altei cation  or 
violence  ;  it  is  greater  virtue  in  a  man  lo  take  leave  of 
his  vices,  than  to  let  them  take  leave  of  him;  wheji  a 
man  engages  in  schemes  of  ambition,  he  must  bid  adieu 
to  all  the  enjoyments  of  domestick  life. 

LEAVE,  LIBERTY,  PERMISSION,  LICENSE. 

Leave  has  here  the  sense  of  freedom  granted,  be- 
cause what  is  left  to  itself  is  left  free ;  liberty,  in  Latin 
libcrtas,  from  liber  free,  denotes  the  state  of  being  free 
from  external  restraint;  permission  signifies  the  act  of 
permitting,  or  the  thing  permitted ;  license,  in  Latin 
licentia,  from  licet  to  be  lawful,  signifies  the  stale  of 
being  permitted  by  law,  or  the  act  of  the  law  in  per- 
mitting. 

Leave  and  liberty  are  either  given  or  taken :  per- 
mission is  taken  only;  licensi  is  granted,  and  that  in  a 
special  manner:  leave  is  employed  only  on  familiar 
occasions ;  '  I  must  have  leave  to  be  grateful  to  any 
one  who  serves  me,  let  him  be  ever  so  obnoxious  to 
any  party.' — Pope.  Liberty  Is  given  in  more  im- 
portant matters;  'I  am  for  the  full  liberty  of  diversion 
(for  children),  as  much  as  you  can  be.' — Locke.  The 
master  gives  leave  to  his  servant  lo  go  out  for  his  plea 
sure  ;  a  gentleman  gives  his  friends  the  liberty  of 
shooting  on  his  grounds;  leave  is  taken  in  inditferent 
matters,  particularly  as  it  respects  leave  of  absence, 
liberty  is  taken  by  a  greater,  and  in  general  an  un 
authorized  stretch  of  one's  powers,  and  Fs,  therefore, 
an  infringement  on  the  rights  of  another.  What  is 
done  without  Ihe  leave  may  be  done  without  the  know- 
ledge, though  not  contrary  to  the  will,  of  another  ;  but 
liberties  which  are  taken  without  ottering  an  apolocy 
are  always  calculated  to  give  offence. 

Leave  is  granted  by  private  individuals,  but  license 
is  granted  by  publick  authority:  a  parent  gives  leave 
to  a  child  to  take  a  walk ;  the  government  grants 
licenses  for  selling  different  commodities.  The  word 
license  is  however  sometimes  used  figuratively; 
Leaving  the  wits  the  spacious  air. 
With  license  to  build  castles  there. — Swift. 

Leave  and  permission  are  said  to  be  asked  for,  but 
not  liberty:  we  beg  leave  to  offer  our  opinions;  we 
request  permission,  but  not  liberty,  to  speak  ;  '  The  re- 
peated permissions  you  give  me  of  dealing  freely  with 
you  will,  I  hope,  excuse  what  I  have  done.' — Pope. 


LEAVINGS,  REMAINS,  RELICKS. 
Leavings  are  the  consequence  of  a  voluntarj'  ac 
they  signify  what  is  left :  remains  are  what  follow  in 
the  course  of  things :  Ihey  are  what  remain  ;  the 
former  is  therefore  taken  in  the  bad  sense  to  signify 
what  has  been  left  as  worthless ;  the  latter  is  never 
taken  in  this  bad  sense.    When  many  persons  of  good 
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taste  have  the  hberty  of  choosine,  it  is  fair  to  expect 
that  the  leavings  will  be  worth  little  or  nolhing,  alter 
all  have  iiintle  their  choice ; 
Scales,  fins,  and  bones,  the  leavings  of  the  feast. 

SoMKRVILLE. 

By  the  remains  of  beauty  which  are  discoverable  in 
the  face  of  a  female,  we  may  be  enabled  to  estimate 
what  her  personal  charms  had  been ; 

So  midnighl  tapers  waste  their  last  remains. 

SoMKRVlLLE. 

ilemnijis  signify  literally  what  remains:  relicks,  from 
the  Latin  reUnquo  to  leave,  that  which  is  left.  The 
former  is  a  term  of  general  and  familiar  applicition ; 
the  latter  is  specifick.  What  remains  after  the  use  or 
consuiiiptiou  of  any  thing  is  termed  the  remains  ;  what 
is  left  of  any  thing  after  a  lapse  of  years  is  the  relicic 
or  relicks.  There  are  remains  of  buildings  mostly  after 
a  conflagration  ;  there  are  relicks  of  antiquity  in  most 
monasteries  and  old  churches. 

Remains  are  of  value,  or  not,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  cases  ;  relicks  always  derive  a  value 
from  the  person  to  whom  they  were  supposed  originally 
to  belong.  The  remains  of  a  person,  that  is,  what  cor- 
poreally remains  of  a  person,  after  the  extinction  of 
life,  will  be  respected  by  his  friend; 

Upon  these  friendly  shoves,  and  flovv'ry  plains, 
Whicll  liide  Auchises,  and  his  blest  remains. 

Dryden. 
A  bit  of  a  garment  that  belonged,  or  is  supposed  to 
have  belonged,  to  some  saint,  will  be  a  precious  relick 
in  the  eyes  of  a  superstitious  Roman  Catholick  ;  '  All 
those  arts,  rarities,  and  inventions,  which  the  ingenious 
pursue,  and  all  admire,  are  but  the  relick  of  an  in- 
tellect defaced  with  sin  and  time.' — South.  All  na- 
tions have  agreed  to  respect  the  remains  of  the  dead  ; 
reliiiion,  under  most  forms,  has  given  a  sacredness  to 
relicks  in  the  eyes  of  its  most  zealous  votaries ;  the 
veneration  of  genius,  or  the  devoteduess  of  friendship, 
has  in  like  manner  transferred  ilself,  from  the  indivi- 
dual himself,  to  some  object  which  has  been  his  pro- 
perty or  in  his  possession,  and  thus  fabricated  for  itself 
relicks  equally  precious. 

LOOSE,  VAGUE,  LAX,  DISSOLUTE, 
LICENTIOUS. 
Loose,  in  German  los,  &c.,  Latin  laxus,  Greek 
aXdaativ,  and  Hebrew  )f^n  I"  make  free;  vague,  in 
Latin  ua^us, signitics  wandering;  lax,  in  Latin  laxus, 
has  a  similar  origin  with  loose ;  dissolute,  in  Latin  dis- 
solutiis,  participle  of  d(s.<o/iio,  signilies  dissolved  or  set 
free ;  licentious,  i.  e.  havin;;  the  license  or  power  to  do 
as  one  pleases  (v.  Leave,  liberty). 

Loose  is  the  generirk,  the  rest  are  specifick  terms  ; 
they  are  all  opposed  to  that  which  is  bound  or  adfiercs 
closely:  loose  is  employed  either  for  moral  or  intel- 
lectual subjects;  vague  only  for  intellectual  objects: 
lax  sometimes  for  what  is  intellectual,  but  oftener  for 
the  moral ;  dissolute  and  licentious  only  in  moral  mat 
ters:  whatever  wants  a  proper  conne.xion,  or  linking 
together  of  the  parts,  is  loose;  whatever  is  scattered 
and  remotely  separated  is  vague :  a  style  is  loose  where 
the  words  and  sentences  are  not  made  lo  coalesce,  so 
as  to  form  a  regularly  connected  series  ;  assertions  are 
vague  which  have  but  a  remote  connexion  with  the 
subject  referred  to :  by  the  same  rule,  loose  hints 
thrown  out  at  random  may  give  rise  to  speculation  and 
conjecture,  but  cannot  serve  as  the  ground  of  any  con- 
clusion ;  i'.'iiorant  people  are  apt  to  credit  every  vague 
rumour,  and  to  conununicate  it  as  a  certainty. 

Opinions  are  loose,  either  inasmuch  as  they  want 
logical  precision,  or  as  they  fail  in  moral  strictness; 
'  Because  conscience  and  the  fear  of  swerving  from 
that  which  is  right,  maketh  them  diligent  observers  of 
circumstances,  the  loose  regard  whereof  is  the  nurse 
of  vulgar  folly.' — Hooker.  Suggestions  and  surmises 
are  in  th'-ir  nature  vague,  as  they  spring  from  a  very 
remote  channel,  or  are  produced  by  the  wanderings  of 
the  imaainalion  ;  'That  action  which  is  vague  and  in- 
determinrite  will  at  last  settle  into  h:ibil,  and  habitual 
peculiarities  arc  quickly  ridiculnus.' — Johnson.  Opi- 
nions are  lax,  inasmuch  as  they  liave  a  tendency  lo 
le.-^sen  the  moral  obligation,  or  to  loosen  moral  ties; 
'  In  tills  general  di-pravity  of  manners  and  laxity  of 
principles,  pure  religion  is  no  where  more  strongly  in- 


culcated (than  in  our  universities).' — Johnson.  Imoss 
notions  arise  from  the  unrestrained  state  of  the  will, 
I'rom  the  influence  of  the  unruly  passions ;  lax  notions 
from  the  errour  of  the  judgement;  loose  piinciples 
atlect  the  moral  conduct  of  individuals;  laz  principles 
atl'ect  the  speculative  opinions  of  men,  either  as  indi- 
viduals or  in  society  :  one  is  loose  in  practice,  and  lax 
in  speculation  or  in  discipline:  the  loose  man  sins 
against  his  conscience  ;  he  sets  himself  tree  from  that 
to  which  he  knows  that  he  ought  to  submit ;  the  laz 
man  errs,  but  he  aftects  to  defend  his  errour.  A  loose 
man  injures  himself,  but  a  lax  man  injures  society  at 
large.  Dissoluteness  is  the  excess  of  looseness  ;  licen- 
tiousness is  the  consequence  of  laxity,  or  the  freedom 
from  external  constraint. 

Looseness  of  character,  if  indulged,  soon  sinks  into 
dissoluteness  of  morals ;  and  lazily  of  disciphne  is 
quickly  followed  by  lice7itiousness  of  manners. 

A  young  man  of  loose  character  makes  light  of 
moral  obligations  in  general;  'The  most  voluptuous 
and  loose  person  breathing,  were  he  but  tied  to  follow 
his  dice  and  his  courtships  every  day,  would  find  it  tlie 
greatest  torment  that  could  befall  him.' — South.  A 
man  of  dissolute  character  commits  every  excess,  and 
totally  disregards  every  restraint ;  '  As  the  life  of  Petro- 
nius  Arbiter  was  altogether  dissolute,  the  indifiereuce 
which  he  showed  at  the  close  of  it  is  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  piece  of  natural  carelessness  rather  than  fortitude.' 
— Addison.  In  proportion  as  a  commander  is  lax  in 
the  punishment  of  offences,  an  army  will  become 
licentious ,  in  proportion  as  the  adniiuistration  of  law 
becomes  lax,ihe  age  will  become  licentious;  'Moral 
philosophy  is  very  agreeable  to  the  paradoxical  and 
licentious  spirit  of  the  age.' — Beattie. 

SLACK,  LOOSE. 

Slack,  in  Saxon  slaec,  low  German  slack,  French 
lache,  Latin  laxus,  and  loose,  in  Saxon  laes,  both 
come  from  the  Hebrew  }ijr\  to  make  free  or  ioose ; 
they  differ  more  in  application  than  in  sense :  they  are 
both  opposed  to  that  which  is  close  bound;  but  slack 
is  said  only  of  that  which  is  tied,  or  that  with  wliich 
any  tiling  is  tied;  while  Zoosf  is  said  of  any  substances, 
the  parts  of  which  do  not  adhere  closely :  a  rope  is 
slack  in  opposition  to  the  tight  rope,  whicli  is  stretched 
to  its  full  extent ;  and  in  general  cords  or  strings  are 
said  to  be  slack  which  fail  in  the  requisite  degree  of 
tightness;  but  they  are  said  to  be  loose  in  an  indefinite 
manner,  without  conveying  any  collateral  idea :  thus 
the  string  of  an  instrument  is  denominated  slack 
rather  than  loose ;  on  the  other  hand,  loose  is  said  of 
many  bodies  to  which  the  word  slack  cannot  be  ap- 
plied; a  garment  is  loose,  but  not  slack;  the  leg  of  a 
table  is  loose,  but  not  slack.  In  the  moral  application 
that  which  admits  of  extension  lengthways  is  deno- 
minated slack;  and  that  which  fails  in  consistency 
and  close  adherence  is  loose:  trade  in  general  is  said 
to  be  slack,  or  the  sale  of  a  particular  article  to  be 
slack ;  but  an  engagement  is  said  to  be  loose,  and  prin- 
ciples loose. 

Rebellion  now  began,  for  lack 
Of  zeal  and  plunder,  to  grow  slack. — Hudibras 
Nor  fear  that  he  who  sits  so  loose  to  life, 
Should  too  much  shun  its  labours  and  its  strife. 
Denhax 

TO  RELAX,  REMIT. 
The  general  idea  of  diminution  is  that  which  allies 
these  words  to  each  other  ;  but  they  differ  very  widely 
in  their  original  meaning,  and  somewhat  in  their  ordi- 
nary application ;  relax,  from  the  word  lax  or  loose, 
signifies  to  make  loose,  and  in  its  moral  use  to  les.'-en 
any  thing  in  its  degree  of  tightness  or  rigour  ;  to  remit, 
from  re  and  mitto  to  send  back,  signifies  to  take  oil'  in 
part  or  entirely  that  which  has  been  imposed  ;  that  is, 
to  lessen  in  quantity.  In  regard  to  our  attempts  to  act, 
we  may  speak  of  relaxing  in  our  endeavours,  and  ro- 
mitting  our  labours  or  exertions  ; 

No  more  the  smith  his  dusky  brow  shall  clear, 
Relax  bis  ponderous  strength,  and  lean  to  hear. 
Goldsmith 
How  often  have  I  blessed  the  coming  day. 
When  toil  remitting  lent  its  turn  to  play. 

GOLDSMITB 
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jn  reenrd  to  our  dealings  with  others,  we  may  speak 
jf  rciaring  in  discipline,  relaxing  in  the  severity  or 
Mtriclness  ot"  our  conduct,  of  Trmitting  a  punishment 
or  reiiiilling  a  sentence.  The  discretionary  power  of 
sliowinii;  meicy  wlien  placed  in  tlie  hands  of  tl)e  sove- 
reign, serves  to  relax,  the  rigour  of  tlie  law ;  '  The 
Btatute  of  mortmain  was  at  several  limes  relaxed  by 
the  legislature.'-  Swift.  When  the  punishment  seems 
to  be  disproportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  olil'ence, 
it  is  but  equitable  to  remit  it.  '  The  magistrate  can 
often,  where  the  publick  good  demands  not  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law,  remit  tlie  punishment  of  criminal 
OiPjnces  by  his  own  authority.' — Locke. 

TO  CEASE,  LEAVE  OFF,  DISCONTINUE, 
DESIST. 

Cease,  in  French  cesser,  Latin  cesso,  from  cessi  per- 
fect of  cedo  to  yield,  signifies  to  give  up  or  put  an  end 
to ;  to  leave  off  is  literally  to  separate  one's  self  from 
an  act  ion  or  course  of  conduct ;  discontinue,  with  the 
privative  d(S,  expresses  the  opposite  of  continue :  de- 
sist, from  the  Latin  desisto,  or  de  and  sisto,  signities 
literally  to  take  one's  self  oH'  from  a  thing. 

To  cease  is  neuter ;  to  leave  off  and  discontinne  are 
active  :  we  cease  from  doing  a  thing  ;  we  leave  off  or 
discontinue  a  thing.  Cease  is  used  either  for  (larticular 
actions  or  general  habits  ;  leave  off  more  usually  and 
properly  for  particular  actions ;  discontinue  for  general 
habits.  A  restless,  spoiled  child  never  ceases  crying 
until  it  has  obtained  what  it  wants  ;  it  is  a  mark  of 
impatience  not  to  cease  lanienling  wlien  one  is  in  pain  ; 
'  A  successful  author  is  equally  in  danger  of  the  dimi- 
nution of  Ills  fame,  whether  he  continues  or  ceases  to 
write.' — Johnson.  A  labourer  leaves  off  Ills  work  at 
any  given  hour;  '  As  harsh  and  irregular  sound  is  not 
harmony ;  so  neither  is  banging  a  cushion,  oratory ; 
therefore,  in  my  humble  o|Knion,  a  certain  divine  of 
the  first  order  would  do  well  to  leave  this  fljf.'— Swift. 
A  delicate  person  discontinues  his  visits  when  they  are 
found  not  to  be  agreeable;  '  I  would  cheerfully  have 
borne  the  whole  expense  of  it,  if  my  private  establish- 
ment of  native  readers  and  writers,  which  I  cannot 
with  conveniencerfiSco/iiiViue  at  present,  did  not  require 
more  than  half  of  the  mo/ithly  expense,  which  the  com- 
pletion of  a  Digest  would  in  my  opinion  demand.'— 
Sir  Wm.  Jones. 

It  should  be  our  Sist  endeavour  to  cease  to  do  evil. 
It  is  never  good  to  fence  off  working  while  there  is  any 
thing  to  do,  and  time  to  do  it  in.  7'he  discontinuing  of 
a  good  practice  w/lhout  adequate  grounds  evinces  great 
instability  of  clwracter. 

To  cease  is  s-iid  of  that  which  flows  out  of  the  nature 
of  things;  tc  leave  off,  discontinue,  and  desist,  are 
always  the  acts  of  conscious  agents.  To  leave  off  Siud 
discontinue  are  voluntary  acts,  rfes/i-t  is  involuntary; 
it  is  pru<tent  to  desist  from  using  our  endeavours  when 
we  fini.'lhem  inelfectual;  if  is  natural  for  a  person  to 
leaieoff  wlien  he  sees  no  farther  occasion  to  continue 
his)abour;  'The  laiid  of  Raarsa  has  sometimes  dis- 
pu;ed  the  chieffainryof  the  clan  with  Madeod  of  Skie  ; 
b.11  being  much  inferiour  in  extent  of  possessions,  has, 
/suppose,  been  forced  to  desist.' — Johnson. 

CESSATION,  STOP,  REST,  INTERMISSION. 

Cessation,  from  the  vei  b  to  cease,  marks  the  condition 
nf  leaving  off;  stop,  from  to  stop,  marks  that  of  being 
stopped  or  prevented  from  going  on  ;  rest,  from  to  rest, 
marks  the  state  of  being  quiet ;  and  intermission,  from 
intermit,  marks  that  of  ceasing  occasionally. 

To  cease  respects  tlie  course  of  things ;  whatever 
does  not  go  on  has  ceased;  things  cease  of  themselves : 
stop  respects  some  external  action  or  influence ;  nothing 
stops  but  what  is  supposed  to  be  stopped  or  hindered  by 
another:  rest  is  a  species  of  cessation  that  regards 
labour  or  exertion  ;  whatever  does  not  move  or  exert 
itself  is  at  rest:  intermission  is  a  species  of  cessation 
only  for  a  lime  or  at  certain  intervals. 

"That  which  ceases  or  stops  is  supposed  to  be  at  an 
end;  rest  or  intermission  supposes  Siienew^\.  A  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  is  at  all  times  desirable :  to  put  a 
stop  to  evil  practices  is  sometimes  the  most  difficult  and 
dangerous  of  all  nnderlakings:  rest  after  fatigue  is 
indispensable,  for  labour  whbowlintermissiov  exhausts 
the  frame.  The  rain  ceases,  a  person  or  a  ball  stops 
running,  the  labourer  rests  iroin  his  toil,  a  fever  is  inter- 
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mittrnl.    There  is  nothing  in  the  world  which  doesnol 
cease  to  exist  at  one  period  or  another ; 

Who  then  would  court  the  pomp  of  guilty  power 
When  the  mind  sickens  at  the  weary  show, 
And  files  to  temporary  death  H)r  ease  7 
When  half  our  life  's  cessation  of  our  being. 

Steele. 
Death  «fops  every  one  sooner  or  later  in  his  crireer; 
'  In  all  those  motions  and  o[ierations  which  are  inces- 
santly going  on  tlnoughout  nature,  there  is  no  stop  nor 
inierrupiion.'— Blair.  Whoever  is  vexed  with  the 
cares  of  getting  riches  will  find  no  rest  for  his  mind  or 
body  ;  '  'J'lie  refreshing  rest  and  peaceful  night  are  the 
portion  of  him  only  who  lies  down  weary  with  honest 
labour.' — Johnson.  He  will  labour  without  intermis 
fion  oftentimes  only  to  heap  troubles  on  himself; 
'  Whether  the  time  of  intermission  is  spent  in  company 
or  in  solitude,  in  necessary  business  or  involuntary 
levities,  the  understanding  is  equally  abstracted  from 
the  object  of  inquiry.'— Johnson. 


INTERVAL,  RESPITE. 

Interval,  in  Latin  intervallvm,  signifies  literally  the 
space  between  the  stakes  which  formed  a  Roman 
intrenchinent;  and,  by  an  extended  application,  it  sig 
nifies  any  space;  respite,  probably  contracted  from 
respirit,  signifies  a  breathing  again. 

i:,vexy  respite  requires  an  interval;  but  there  are 
many  intervals  where  there  is  no  respite.  The  term 
interval  respects  time  only;  respite  \i\e,\ui\es  the  idea 
of  action  within  that  time  which  may  be  more  or  less 
agreeable  ;  intervals  of  ease  are  a  respite  to  one  who 
is  oppressed  with  labour ;  '  Any  uncommon  exertion 
of  strength,  or  perseverance  in  labour,  is  succeeded  by 
a  long  interval  of  languor.' — Johnson.  The  interval 
which  is  sometimes  granted  to  a  criminal  before  his 
execution  is  in  the  properest  sense  a  respite ;  '  Give  me 
leave  to  allow  myself  no  res^jitc  from  labour.' — Spec- 
tator. 


REPRIEVE,  RESPITE. 
Reprieve  comes  in  all  probability  from  the  Frenclj 
repris,  participle  of  reprendre,  and  the  Latin  repre- 
kendo,  signifying  to  take  back  or  take  off  that  which 
has  been  laid  on  ;  respite  signifies  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  article. 

The  idea  of  a  release  from  any  pressure  or  burden  is 
common  to  these  terms ;  but  the  reprieve  is  that  which 
is  granted;  the  res/i/tc  sometimes  comes  to  us  in  the 
course  of  things :  we  gain  a  reprieve  from  any  punish- 
ment or  trouble  which  threatens  us  ;  we  gain  a  respite 
from  any  labour  or  weight  that  presses  upon  us.    A 
criminal  gains  a  reprieve  when  the   punishment  of 
death  is  commuted  for  that  of  transportation  ;  a  debtor 
may  be  said  to  obtain  a  reprieve  when,  with  a  prison 
before  his  eyes,  he  gets  such  indulgence  from  his  credit- 
ors as  sets  him  free  ;  there  is  frequently  no  respite  for 
persons  in  a  subordinate  station,  when  they  fall  into 
the  hands  of  a  hard  taskmaster;    Sisyphus  is  feigned 
by  the  poets  to  have  been  condemned  to  the  toil  of 
perpetually  rolling  a  stone  up  a  hill  as  fast  as  it  rolled 
back,  from  wJiich  toil  he  had  no  respite; 
All  that  I  ask  is  but  a  short  reprieve, 
Till  I  forget  to  love  and  learn  to  grieve, 
fc-ome  pause  and  respite  only  I  require, 
Till  with  my  tears  I  shall  have  quench'd  my  fire. 

Drydkn. 

INCESSANTLY,  UNCEASINGLY,  UNINTER- 
RUPTEDLY, WITHOUT  INTERMISSION. 

The  want  of  continuity,  not  of  duration,  is  denoted 
by  these  terms  ;  incessantly  is  the  most  general  and 
indefinite  of  all;  it  signifies  without  ceasing,  but  may 
be  applied  to  things  which  admit  of  certain  intervals: 
unceasingly  is  definite,  and  signifies  never  ceasing,  it 
cannot  therefore  be  applied  to  what  has  any  cessation. 
In  familiar  discourse,  incessantly  is  a  hyperbolick 
mode  of  speech,  by  which  one  means  to  denote  the  ab- 
sence of  those  ordinary  intervals  which  are  to  be  ex- 
pected ;  as  when  one  says  a  person  is  incessantly 
talking  ;  by  which  is  understood,  that  he  does  not  allow 
himself  the  ordiiiaiy  intervals  of  rest  from  talking ; 
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Surfeat,  misdiet,  and  unthrifty  waste, 

Vaiiit;  teasles,  and  ydk;  sii[ieifliiite, 

All  those  this  seiice's  fort  assayle  incessantly. 

Sl'ilNSER. 

Vnceasivgly,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  Illcrally  em- 
ployed for  a  positive  want  of  cessation  ;  a  noise  is  said 
to  he  unceasing  wliich  literally  never  ceases;  or  com- 
plaints are  -unceasing  which  are  made  without  any 
pauses  or  intervals; 
Iinpeird  with  steps  unceasing,  to  pursue 
Some  fleeting  good  that  mocks  me  with  the  view. 
Goldsmith. 
Incessantly  and  unceasingly  are  said  of  things  which 
act  of  themselves  ;   ■uninterruptedly  is    said  of  that 
Whiih  depends  upon  other  tilings:  it  rains  incessantly 
niai  k.s  a  continued   operation  of  nature,  independent 
of  every  thing  ;  but  to  he  unint crruptedlij  happy  marks 
one's  freedom   from  every  foreign  influence  which  is 
iinfiicndly  to  one's  happiness; 

She  draws  a  close  incumbent  cloud  of  death. 
Uninterrupted  by  the  living  winds. — Tho.mson. 
Incessantly  and  the  other  two  words  are  emi)loyed 
either  for  persons  or  things;  without  intermission  \s 
however  mostly  employed  for  persons:  things  act  and 
react  incessantly  upon  one  another;  a  man  of  a  per- 
severing temper  goes  on  labouring  without  intermis- 
sion, until  he  has  efTected  his  purpose;  '  For  any  one 
to  1)0  always  in  a  laborious,  hazardous  posture  of 
dnfencp,  without  intermission,  must  needs  be  iutolera- 
Dle.' — South. 


ALWAYS,  AT  ALL  TIMES,  EVER. 

.fllwai/s,  coinpounried  of  all  and  ways,  is  the  same 
as,  under  all  circuin.'^liinces,  throuyli  .-dl  the  ways  of 
life,  that  is,  uninlerrnptedly  ;  at  all  times,  means, 
without  distinction  of  time;  ever  implies,  for  a  perpe- 
tuity, without  end. 

A  man  must  be  always  virtuous,  that  is,  whether  in 
adversity  or  prosperity  ;  '  Human  life  never  stands  still 
for  any  longtime.  It  is  by  no  meant-  a  fixed  aiidste;idy 
object,  like  the  mountain  or  the  rock,  which  you  always 
find  In  the  same  situation.' — Blair.  A  man  must  be 
at  all  times  virtuous,  that  is,  in  his  going  in  and  coming 
out,  his  rising  up  and  his  lying  down,  by  day  and  by 
nistht;  'Among  all  the  expressions  of  good  nature,  I 
shall  stnele  out  that  which  goes  under  the  general  name 
of  charity,  as  it  consists  in  relievins  the  indigent;  that 
being  a  trial  of  this  kind  which  offers  itself  to  us  almost 
at  all  times, anA'w  everyplace.' — .Addison.  A  virtuous 
man  will  be  ever  happy,  that  is,  in  this  hfe,  and  the 
life  to  come  ;  '  Flave  yoii  forgotten  all  the  blessings  you 
have  continued  to  enjoy  ever  since  the  day  that  you 
came  forth  a  helpless  infant  into  the  world.' — Blair. 

TO  STAND,  STOP,  REST,  STAGNATE. 

To  stand,  in  German  steken,  &c.  Latin  sto,  Greek 
jg-Tj/ii  to  stand,  Hebrew  ^11^  '"  settle;  stop,  in  Saxon 
.■«fop/)nn,&c.  conveys  the  ideas  of  pressing,  thickening, 
like  the  Latin  stipa,  and  the  Greek  j-tZ/Sciv;  whence  it 
nas  been  made  in  EuL'lish  to  express  immoveability ; 
rest  is  contracted  from  the  Latin  resisto  or  re  and  sisto 
to  place  or  stand  back  ;  stagnate,  in  Latin  stagnatus, 
participle  of  stagno,  comes  from  slagnum  a  pool,  and 
that  either  from  sto  to  stand,  because  waters  stand 
perpetually  in  a  pool,  or  from  the  Greek  ;-£yids  an  enclo- 
sure, because  a  pool  is  an  enclosure  for  waters. 

The  absence  of  motion  is  expressed  by  all  these 
terms ;  stand  is  the  most  general  of  all ;  to  stand  is 
simply  not  to  move ;  to  stop  is  to  cease  to  move :  we 
stand  either  for  want  of  inclination  or  power  to  move ; 
but  we  stop  from  a  disinclination  to  goon :  to  rest  is  to 
slop  from  an  express  dislike  to  motion  ;  we  may  stop 
for  purposes  of  convenience,  or  because  we  have  no 
farther  to  go,  but  we  rest  from  fatigue  ;  to  stagnate  is 
only  a  species  o"f  standing  as  respects  liquids ;  water 
may  both  stand  and  stagnate;  but  the  former  implies 
a  temporary,  the  latter  a  permanent  stale :  water 
stands  in  a  puddle,  but  it  stagnates  in  a  pond  or  in  any 
confined  space. 

All  these  terms  admit  of  an  extended  application; 
business  stands  still,  or  there  is  a  stand  in  business ; 
AVhither  can  we  run. 
Where  make  a  stand?— Drydkn. 


A  mercantile  house  stops,  or  stops  payment,  or  a  per- 
son stops  in  his  career;  'Iain  afraid  should  I  put  a 
stop  now  to  this  design,  now  that  it  is  so  near  being 
compleated,  I  shall  lind  it  diliicult  to  resume  il.' — 
Melmoth  {Pliny).  Analfairrfsti  undecided,  or  rest* 
in  the  hands  of  a  person  ; 

Who  rests  of  immortality  assur'd 

Is  safe,  whatever  ills  are  liere  eiidur'd. — Jenvns. 
Trade  stagnates;  'This  inundation  of  sir-ingers, 
which  used  to  be  conlined  to  the  summer,  will  stag- 
nate all  the  winter.'— Gibbon.  Stand,  stop,  and  rest, 
are  likewise  employed  tiansitively,  hut  with  a  wide 
distinction  in  the  sense  ;  to  stand  in  this  case  is  to  set 
one's  self  up  to  resist;  as  to  stand  the  trial,  to  stand 
the  test :  to  s'.op  has  the  sense  of  hinder;  as  to  stop  a 
person  who  is  going  on,  that  is.,  to  make  him  stop  :  to 
rest  is  to  make  a  thing  rest  or  lean  ;  a  person  rests  his 
argument  upon  the  supposed  innocence  of  another 

TO  CHECK,  STOP. 

Checlc,  from  the  German  Schach  chess,  derives  its 
fisurative  signification  of  restraining  the  movements, 
from  checkmate,  a  movement  in  that  game  whereby 
one  stops  one  adversary  from  carrying  his  game  any 
farther;  to  stop  (v.  Cessation)  is  to  cause  not  to  move 
at  all :  the  growth  of  a  plant  is  checked  when  it  dors 
not  grow  s'l  fast  as  usual ;  its  growth  is  stopped  when 
it  ceases  alutgelher  to  grow:  the  water  of  a  river  is 
stopped  by  a  dim  ;  the  rapidity  of  its  course  is  checked 
by  the  intervention  of  rocks  and  sands. 

When  applied  to  persons,  to  check  is  always  con- 
trary to  ihe  will  of  the  sufferer  ;  but  to  stop  is  often  a 
matter  of  indifleience,  if  not  directly  serviceable  :  one 
is  checlied.  in  his  carter  of  succe.-;?  by  some  untoward 
evfiil;  'Shallniiilier  the  admonitions  which  you  re- 
ceive from  the  visible  iuconsfancy  of  the  world,  nor 
the  declarations  of  the  Divine  displeasure,  be  suflicient 
to  check  your  tlionglitless  career  ?'— I!lair.  One  is 
stopped  on  a  journey  by  the  meeting  of  a  friend; 

Einbosoin'd  in  the  deep  where  Holland  lies, 

IMethiiiks  her  patfent  sons  before  me  stand. 

Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  land, 

And  sedulous  to  stop  the  "^oniiiis  tide. 

Lift  the  tall  ranipire's  artificial  pride.— Goldsmith. 

In  a  moral  appliciiiion  these  terms  hear  a  similar 
analogy;  check  has  the  import  of  diminishing;  stop 
that  of  destroying  or  causing  tc  cease :  many  evils 
may  be  easily  checked,  to  which  il  would  not  be  easy 
to  put  an  eflectual  stop. 

TO  HINDER.  STOP. 

Hinder,  from  hind  or  4fA;nd,  signifies  to  hinder  hy 
going  behind  or  pulling  one  behind ;  to  stop  is  to  make 
to  stand. 

Hindering  refers  solely  to  the  prospctilinn  of  an 
object:  stop  refers  simply  to  the  cessation  of  motion  ; 
we  may  be  hindered,  therefore,  hy  being  stopped:  but 
we  may  also  be  hindered  without  being  expri>ssly 
stopped,  and  we  may  be  stopped  without  being  hin- 
dered. If  the  stoppage  do  not  interfere  with  any 
oilier  object  in  view,  it  is  a  stoppage,  but  not  a  hin- 
drance ;  as  when  we  are  stopped  by  a  friend  while 
walking  for  pleasure ; 

A  signal  omen  stopp'd  the  pa.=sing  host. 

Their  martial  fury  in  Iheir  wonder  lost. — Pope. 
But  if  stopped  by  an  idler  in  the  midst  of  urgent 
business,  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  proceed  according  to 
our  business,  this  is  both  a  stoppaire  aii<l  a  hindrance. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  interrupted  In  the  regular 
course  of  our  proceeding,  but  not  compelled  to  stand 
still  or  give  up  our  business  for  any  time,  this  may  be 
a  hindrance,  but  not  a  stoppage  :  in  this  manner,  the 
conversation  of  others,  in  the  midst  of  our  business, 
may  considerably  retard  its  progress,  and  so  far  hinder, 
but  not  e.\pressly  put  a  s.top  to  the  whole  concern  ;  '  Is 
it  not  the  height  of  wisdom  and  goodness  too,  In  hinder 
the  consummation  of  those  soul-wasting  sins,  by 
obliging  us  to  withstand  them  in  their  first  infancy  V — 
South. 

TO  HINDER,  PREVENT,  IMPEDE,  OBSTRUCT 

Hinder  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article, 
prevent,  from  prtr  before  and  venio  to  coine,  signifies  to 
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Under  by  coming  before,  or  to  cross  another  by  the  an- 
ticipation of  his  pur|ioj;e  ;  impede,  in  Latin  from  in 
and  pedes  tile  feet,  siuiiitics  lo  come  between  liis  feet 
and  entangle  liim  in  his  progress  ;  '  Imped  ire  profec- 
tionem  aut  certe  tardare.' — Cicero.  Obstruct,  from 
ob  and  struo,  signifies  lo  set  up  somethin;;  in  one's  way, 
to  block  up  the  passage. 

Hinder  is  tlie  most  general  of  these  terms,  as  it  con- 
veys little  more  than  the  idea  which  is  common  to 
them  all,  namely,  that  of  keepirii;  one  from  his  pur- 
pose. To  hinder  is  commonly  said  of  that  which  is 
rendeied  impossible  for  the  time  lieing,  or  merely  de- 
layrd  ;  prevent  is  said  of  that  which  is  renpercd  alto- 
gether impracticable.  A  person  is  hindered  by  tlie 
weather  and  his  various  engagements  from  reaching  a 
place  at  the  time  he  intended;  he  is  prevented  but  not 
hindered  by  ill  health  from  going  thither  at  all.  If  a 
friend  calls,  he  hinders  me  from  finishing  the  letter 
which  I  was  writing ;  if  I  wish  to  prevent  my  son 
from  reading  any  book,  I  keep  it  out  of  his  way ;  '  It  is 
mucli  easier  to  keepourselves  void  of  resentment,  than 
to  lestraiii  it  from  excess  when  it  has  gained  admission. 
To  u.-e  the  illustration  of  an  excellent  author,  we  can 
prevent  the  beginnings  of  some  things,  whose  progress 
afterward  we  cannot  hinder.' — HoLL.iND. 

To  hinder  is  an  act  of  the  moment,  it  supposes  no 
design  ;  prevent  is  a  premeditated  act,  deliberated  upon, 
and  adopted  for  general  purposes:  the  former  is  applicti 
only  to  the  movements  of  any  particular  individual, 
the  latter  to  events  and  circumstances.  I  hinder  a 
person  who  is  running,  if  I  lay  hold  of  his  arm  and 
make  him  walk  ;  it  is  the  object  of  every  good  govern- 
ment to  prevent  offences  rather  than  to  punish  offend- 
ers. In  ordinary  discourse  these  words  (aU  veiy  much 
into  one  another,  wiien  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
donotsufticienlly  define,  whether  the  action  in  Iiand 
oe  allogetli»r  suspended,  or  only  suspended  lor  a 
time  ;  birt  tlie  above  explanation  must  make  it  very 
clear,  that  hinder,  in  its  projier  seiisa  and  atiplication, 
is  but  a  temporary  act,  and  prevent  is  a  decisive  and 
permanent  act. 

To  impede  and  obstrxict  is  a  species  of  hindering 
which  is  said  rather  of  things  than  of  persons  ;  hinder 
is  said  of  both ;  but  hii^der  is  commonly  employed  in 
regard  lo  tritlin?  matters,  or  such  as  retard  a  person's 
proceedin''s  i;i  the  smallest  degiee;  impede  and  ob- 
struct are  acts  oi  greater  importance,  or  produce  a 
still  greaier  degree  of  delay.  A  yetson  is  hindered  in 
Ills  work,  although  neither  impeded  nor  obstructed; 
but  the  quantity  of  artillery  and  baggage  which  is 
attached  to  an  army  will  greatly  impede  itinilsmarch  : 
and  tht  trees  which  are  thrown  across  tiie  roads  will 
obstruct  its  march. 

Whatever  causes  a  person  to  do  a  thine  slower  than 
}ia  wishes  is  a  hindrance  ;  whatever  binds  him  so  that 
Jie  cannot  move  freely  forward  is  an  impediment ; 
w  liatever  acts  upon  the  path  or  passage  so  as  to  pre- 
sent him  from  moving  forward  is  an  obstruction. 
Evepj'  impediment  and  obstruction  is  a  hindrance, 
though  not  vice  versa.  A  person  is  hindered  in  the 
thing  he  is  about  if  he  be  called  off  to  do  something 
else ;  ill  health  impedes  a  person's  progress  in  learning ; 
any  foreicn  body  lodging  in  the  vessels  of  the  human 
body  obstructs  the  course  of  the  fluids,  and  con- 
sequently brings  on  serious  diseases.  Hindrances 
always  suppose  the  agency  of  a  person,  eith-^r  of  the 
one  who  hinders,  or  the  one  who  is  hindered  ;  but  im- 
pediments and  obstructions  may  be  employed  with 
regard  to  the  operations  of  nature  on  inanimate  ob- 
jects. Cold  impedes  the  •growth  of  plants  ;  a  dam  ob- 
structs the  course  of  water ;  '  Truth  was  provoked  to 
ree  herself  thus  b-iffled  and  impeded  by  an  enemy 
whom  she  looked  on  with  contempt.' — Johnson. 
This  path  yor.  say  i9  hid  in  endless  night, 
'T  is  self-conceit  aloae  obstructs  your  sight. 

Jenyns. 


DIFFICULTY,  OBSTACLE,  IMPEDIMENT. 

Difficulty,  in  Latin  difficultas  and  difficilis,  com- 
pounded ol  the  privative  dis  and  facitis  easy,  from 
facia  lo  do,  signifies  the  thing  not  easy  to  be  done  ; 
obstacle,  in  Latin  ohstaeulum,  from  obsto  to  stand  in 
the  way,  signifies  the  thing  that  stands  in  the  way  be- 
tween a  person  and  the  object  lie  has  in  view  ;  impedi- 
ment, iu  Latin  impedimentum,  from  impedio  compouud- 

17* 


ed  of  in  and  pedes,  signifies  something  that  entangle* 
the  feet. 

All  tliese  terms  include  in  their  signification  that 
which  interferes  either  with  the  actions  or  vi('wsof 
men  :  ihe-difficuliy*  lies  most  in  the  nature  and  circum- 
stances of  the  thing  it.self;  the  obstacle  and  impedi' 
ment  consist  of  that  which  is  external  or  foreign  :  a 
difficult;/  iiiterferes  with  the  compietiun  of  any  work; 
an  obslitcle  interferes  with  the  attainment  of  any  end  ; 
an  impediment  interrupts  the  progress,  and  prevents  the 
execution  of  one's  wishes;  a  difficulty  embarrasses,  it 
susjiends  the  powers  of  acting  or  deciding  ;  an  obstacle 
opposes  itself,  it  is  properly  met  in  the  way,  and  inter- 
venes between  us  and  our  object ;  an  impediment 
shackles  and  puts  a  stop  to  our  pioceedings:  wespeals 
of  enc(nintering  a  difficulty,  surmoiiutiiig  an  obstacle, 
and  removing  an  impediment :  ihe  diiposition  of  tiie 
mind  often  occasions  more  difficulties  in  negociationa 
than  the  subjects  themselves;  'Truth  has  less  oi' 
trouble  and  difficulty,  of  entanglement  and  perplcxiiy, 
of  danger  and  hazard  in  it.'— Tii.lotson.  The  elo- 
quence of  Demosthenes  was  the  greatest  obstacle 
which  Phihp  of  Macedon  experienced  in  his  poliiical 
career:  '  One  obsincte  must  liave  stood  not  a  little  in 
the  way  of  thai  preferment  alter  which  Young  seems 
to  have  paiued.  Thouah  he  took  orders,  he  never 
entirely  shook  off  politicks.' — Croft.  Ignorance  of 
the  language  is  the  greatest  imjiedimcnt  which  a 
foreigner  experiences  in  the  pursuit  of  any  object  out 
of  his  own  country  ;  '  The  necessity  of  complying  with 
times,  and  of  sparing  persons,  is  the  great  impediment 
of  biography.' — Johnson. 

TO  PREVENT,  ANTICIPATE. 
To  prevent  (v.  To  hinder)  is  literally  to  come  before- 
hand, and  anlicipate,  tVom  ante  and  capio  to  take 
beforehand  :  the  former  is  employed  lor  actual  occur- 
rences ;  the  latter  as  much  for  calculations  as  for 
actions  :  prevent  is  the  act  of  one  being  towards  an- 
other;  anticipate  is  the  act  of  a  being  either  towards 
himself  or  another.  God  is  said  to  prevent  us,  if  he 
interposes  with  his  grace  to  divert  our  purposes  towards 
that  which  is  right ;  '■Prevent  us,  O  Lord,  in  all  our 
doings  with  thy  most  gracious  favour.'— Common 
Prayer.  We  anticipate  the  lia|ipiness  which  we  are 
to  enjoy  in  future;  and  so  in  like  mantier  we  may 
anticipate  our  pains; 

Why  should  we 
.97jt?c;pfl«c  our  sorrows'?  'T  is  like  those 
Who  die  for  fear  of  death. — Denham. 
We  aliio  anticipate  what  a  person  is  going  to  say  ny 
saying  the  same  thina  before  him.     The  term  prevent, 
when  taken  in  tliis  its  strict  and  literal  sense,  is  em- 
ployed only  as  the  act  of  the  Divine  Being ; 
But  I  do  think  it  most  cowardly  and  vile. 
For  fear  of  what  might  fall,  so  to  prevent 
The  time  of  life. — Shakspeare. 
Anticipate,  on  the  contrary,  is  ta!<en  only  as  the  act 
of  iiunian   beings  towards  each  other  or  themselves; 
'  He   that  has  anticipated  the  conversalion  of  a  wit 
will  wonder  to  what  prejiidi';e  heowes  his  reputation.' 
— .loHNSON.     These  words  may,  however,  be  farther 
allied  to  each  other,  when  under  the  term  prevention 
in  its  vulgar  acceptation  is  included  the  idea  of  hin- 
dering another  in  his  proceedings;  in  which  case  to 
anticipate  is  a  species  of  prevention ;  that  is,  lo  pre- 
vent another  from  doing  a  thing  by  doing  it  one's  self;  ' 
'I  am  far  from  pretending  to  instruct  the  profession,  or 
anticipating  their  directions  to  such  as  are  under  their 
government.' — Arbuthnot. 

TO  PREVENT,  OBVIATE,  PRECLUDE. 

To  prevent  {v.  To  hinder)  is  hero  as  in  the  former 
case  tlie  generick  term,  the  others  are  specifick.  What 
one  prevents  does  not  happen  at  all:  what  one  ob- 
viates ceases  to  happen  in  future;  we  prevent  those 
evils  which  we  know  will  come  to  pass  if  not  pre- 
vented :  we  obviate  those  evils  which  v\'e  have  already 
felt ;  that  is,  we  prevent  their  repetition.  Crimes  and 
calamities  are  prevented;  difficulties,  objections,  in 
conveniences,    and   troubles,    ate   obviated.      When 

♦Vide  Abbe  Girard :  "Difficult^,  obstscle,  era 
pSchement." 
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crowds  collect  in  vast  numbers  in  any  small  spot,  it  is  i 
not  easy  to  prevent  niit^cliief :  wise  precautions  may 
be  adopted  to  obviate  tlie  inconvenience  which  neces- 
sarily attends  a  great  crowd. 

Prevent  and  obviate  are  the  acts  of  either  conscious 
or  unconscious  agtnis:  preclude  is  the  act  of  uncnn- 
Ecious  agents  only:  one  prevents  or  obviates  a  thing 
by  the  use  of  means,  or  else  the  things  themselves 
prevent  and  obviate,  as  when  we  say,  that  a  person 
prevents  another  from  coming,  or  illness  prevents  him 
from  coming  ;  a  p'jrson  obviates  a  difficulty  by  a  con- 
trivance, a  certain  arrangement  or  change  obviates 
every  ditficulty.  We  intentionally  prevent  a  person 
from  doing  that  which  we  disapprove  of;  his  circum- 
stances preclude  him  from  enjoying  certain  privileges. 
Prevent  respects  that  which  is  either  good  or  bad  ; 
obviate  respects  that  which  is  always  bad;  preclude 
respects  that  which  is  good  or  desirable:  ill-health 
prevents  a  person  from  pursuing  his  business;  de- 
ployment prevents  a  young  person  from  falling  into 
bad  practices ; 

Ev'ry  disease  of  age  we  may  prevent, 

Like  tliose  of  youth,  by  being  diligent.— Dknhxm. 
Admonition  often  obviates  the  necessity  of  punish- 
ments; 'The  imputation  of  lolly,  if  It  is  true,  n\ust 
be  suffered  witliout  hope  ;  but  that  of  imnvorality  may 
heobviatedby  removing  the  cause.'— Hawkesworth. 
Want  of  learning  or  of  a  regular  education  often  pre- 

ehuies  a  man  tro.n  many  of  the  political  advantages  |  Ihau' „ever  should  see  her  again 
which  he  nnght  otherwise  enjoy;  'Has  not  man  an  '  ^ 

inheritance  to  which  all  may  return,  who  are  not  so 
foolish  as  to  ccmtiinie  the  pursuit  after  pleasure  till 
every  hope  is  jirecludedl'—UxwKKSwoRTa. 


TO  RETARD,  HINDER. 

To  retard,  from  the  Latin  tardus  slow,  signifying 
to  make  slow,  is  applied  to  the  movements  of  any 
Object  forward:  as  in  the  Latin  '  Impetuni  inimici 
tardare.'— Cicero.  To  hinder  [v.  To  hinder)  is  ap- 
plied to  the  person  moving  or  acting:  we  rdard  or 
make  slow  tlie  prosress  of  any  scheme  towards  com- 
pletion ;  '  Nothing  has  tended  more  to  retard  the  ad- 
vancement of  science  than  the  disposition  in  vulgar 
minds  to  vilify  wliat  they  cannot  comprehend.' — John- 
son. We  hi7idcr  or  keep  back  the  person  who  is 
completing  the  scheme;  'The  very  nearness  of  an 
object  sometimes  hinders  the  sight  of  it.'— South.  We 
retard  a  thing  therefore  often  by  hinderivg  the  per- 
son ;  but  we  frequently  hinder  a  person  without  ex- 
pressly retarding,  and  on  the  contrary  the  thing  is 
retarded  without  the  person  being  hindered.  The 
publication  of  a  work  is  sometimes  retarded  by  tlie 
hindrances  which  an  author  meets  with  in  bringing 
it  to  a  conclusion ;  but  a  work  may  be  retarded 
through  the  idleness  of  printers  and  a  variety  of  other 
causes  which  are  independent  of  any  hindrance.  So 
in  like  manner  a  person  may  be  hindered  in  going  to 
his  place  of  destination;  but  we  do  not  say  that  I'.o 
is  retarded,  because  it  is  only  the  execution  of  an 
Object,  and  not  the  simple  movements  of  the  person 
which  are  retarded. 

TO  DELAY,  DEFER,  POSTPONE,  PROCRASTI- 
NATE, PROLONG,  PROTRACT,  RETARD. 
Delay,  compounded  of  de  and  lay,  signifies  to  lay  or 
keep  back;  defer,  compounded  of  de  and  fer,  in  Latin 
fero,  signifies  to  put  off;  postpone,  compounded  of 
post  and  pone,  from  the  Latin  pono  to  place,  signities 
to  place  behind  or  after  ;  procrastinate,  from  pro  and 
eras  to-morrow,  signifies  to  put  off  till  to-morrow  ; 
prolonging,  answering  to  the  prolatio  of  the  Latins, 
signifies  the  lengthening  the  period  of  time  for  begin- 
ning or  ending  a  thing  ;  protract,  from  traho  to  draw, 
signifies  to  draw  nut  the  time;  and  retard  to  make  a 
thing  hang  in  hand. 

To  delay  is  simply  not  to  commence  action  ;  to  defer 
and  postpone  are  to  fix  its  commencement  at  a  more 
distant  period:  we  may  delay  a  thing  for  days,  hours, 
and  minutes;  we  defer  or  postpone  it  for  months  or 
weeks.  Delays  mostly  arise  from  faults  in  the  person 
delai/ing  ;  they  are  seldcnn  reasonable  or  advantageous; 
differing-  and  postponing  are  discretionary  acts,  which 
are  justified  by  the  circumstances ;  indolent  people  are 
most  prone  to  delay ; 


From  thee  both  old  and  young  with  profit  Icam, 
The  bounds  of  good  and  evil  to  discern  ; 
Unhappy  he  who  does  this  work  adjourn, 
And  to  to  morrow  would  the  search  delay ; 
His  lazy  morrow  will  be  like  to-day  — Dhyder. 
When  a  plan  is  not  maturely  digested,  it  is  prudent  to 
defer  its  execution  until  eveiy  thing  is  in  an  entire 
state  of  preparation.     Procrastination  is  a  culpable 
delay  arising  solely  from  the  fault  of  the  procrasti 
nator;    'Cum   plerisque   in   rebis  gerendis  tarditas  et 
procrastinalio  odiosa  est,  tuni  hoc  belluni  indiget  cele- 
ritatis.' — Cicero.    It  is  the  part  of  a  dilatory  man  to 
procrastinate  that  wliich  it  is  both  his  interest  and 
duty  to  perform  ; 

Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time. — Young. 
To  defer  is  used  without  regard  to  any  particular 
time  or  object;  to  postpone  has  always  relation  to 
something  else:  it  is  properly  to  defer  until  the  com 
plelion  of  some  period  or  event:  a  person  may  defer 
ills  visit  from  month  to  ninnih;  he  postpones  his  visit 
until  the  commencement  of  a  new  year:  a  tardy  debtor 
delays  the  settlement  of  his  accounts;  a  inerchanl 
defers  the  shipment  of  any  goods  in  consequence  of  the 
receipt  of  fresh  intelligence;  'Never  defer  that  till  to- 
morrow which  you  can  do  to-day.' — Budoell.  A 
merchant  postpones  the  shipment  until  after  the  arrival 
of  the  expected  fleet ;  '  When  I  postponed  to  another 
summer  my  journey  to  England,  could  I  apprehend 
Gibbon. 
We  delay  the  execution  of  a  thing  ;  we  prolong  or 
protract  the  continuation  of  a  thing:  we  retard  the 
teiiuinaiion  of  a  thing:  we  may  dday  answering  a 
letter,  prolong  a  contest,  protract  a  lawsuit,  and  retard 
a  publication; 

Perhaps  great  Hfictor  then  had  found  his  fate, 
But  Jovv  and  destmy  prolonged  his  date.— PopK. 
To  this  Eutyalus:  "You  plead  in  vain, 
And  but  protract  the  cause  you  cannot  gain." 
Virgil 
I  see  the  layers  then 
Of  mingled  moulds  of  more  retentive  earths. 
That  while  the  stealing  mnislure  they  transmit, 
Retard  its  motion  and  forbid  its  Waste. 

Thomson. 

TO  PROROGUE.,  ADJOURN. 

Prorogue,  from  the  Latin  prorogo,  signifies  to  put 
off,  and  is  used  in  the  general  sense  of  deierriii?  for 
an  indefinite  period  ;  '  A  prorogation  is  ths  conti- 
nuance of  Parliament  from  one  session  to  another.' — 
Blackstone. 

Adjourn,  from  journie  the  day,  signifies  only  to  pi;t 
off  for  a  day  or  some  sliort  period;  'An  adjourn- 
ment is  no  more  than  acontinuanco  ol  the  session  tVnm 
one  day  to  another.' — Blackstonii:.  Pruruguiing  U 
applied  to  national  assemblies  only ;  adjourning  is 
applicable  to  any  meeting. 


SLOW,  DILATORY,  TARDY,  TEDIOUS. 
ilnw  is  doubtless  connected  with  sluther  and  slide, 
which  kind  of  motion  when  walking  is  the  slowest  and 
tiie  laziest ;  dilatory,  from  the  Latin  defero  to  defer, 
signifies  prone  to  defer ;  tardy  is  but  a  variation  of 
the  Latin  tardus  slow  ;  tedious,  from  the  Latin  tadit 
to  b<3  weary,  signifies  causing  weariness. 

Slow  is  a  general  and  unqualified  term  applicablo 
to  the  motion  of  any  object  or  to  the  motions  and  ac- 
tions of  persons  in  particular,  and  to  their  disposi 
tions  also;  dilatory  relates  to  the  temper  only  of  per- 
sons :  we  are  slow  in  what  we  are  about ; 

The  powers  above  are  slow 
In  punishing,  and  should  not  we  resemble  them  1 
Dry  DEN. 

We  are  dilatory  in  setting  about  a  thing  ;  '  A  dilatory 
temper  is  unfit  for  a  place  of  trust.' — Addison.  Slow 
is  applied  to  corporeal  or  mental  actions;  a  perscm 
may  be  slow  in  walking,  or  sloic  in  conceiving:  tardy 
applies  more  to  what  is  mental  than  to  what  is  cor- 
poreal;  we  are  tardy  \n  our  proceedings  or  our  pro- 
gress ;  we  are  tardy  in  making  up  accounts  or  in  con- 
cluding a  treaty; 
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Death  he  has  on.  accus'd 

or  tardy  expcutidii,  since  dt'iiouuc'd 

The  (lay  of  liis  otiliice. — Milton. 
We  may  be  slow  wiih  piopi  iety  or  not,  to  our  own  in- 
cniivetiieiice  or  that  of  olliers;  vvlieii  we  are  tedious 
we  are  always  so  improperly ;  "  To  be  slow  and  sure" 
is  a  vulgar  proverb,  but  a  great  truth ;  by  this  we  do 
ourselves  good,  and  inconvenience  no  one ;  but  he  who 
is  tedious  is  slow  to  the  annoyance  of  others;  a  prolix 
wiiter  must  always  be  tedious,  for  he  keeps  the  reader 
long  ill  suspense  before  lie  corses  to  the  conclusion  of 
a  period ; 

Her  sympathizing  lover  takes  his  stand 

High  on  th'  opponent  bank,  and  ceaseless  sings 

1'he  iedious  time  away. — Thomson. 


TO  LINGER,  TARRY,  LOITER,  LAG,  SAUN- 
TER. 

JAngcT,  from  longer,  signifies  to  make  the  time 
longer  in  doing  a  thing;  tarry,  from  tardus  slow,  is 
lo  make  the  thing  slow  ;  loiter  may  probably  come 
fi.im  lentus  s\ow ;  lag,  from  lie,  signifies  to  lie  back; 
taunler  is  derived  from  sancta  terra  the  Holy  Land  ; 
because,  in  the  time  of  the  crusades,  many  idle  per- 
sons were  going  backwards  and  forwards:  hence  idle, 
planless  going,  comes  to  be  so  denominated. 

Suspension  of  action  or  slow  movement  enters  into 
•he  meaning  of  all  these  terms:  to  linger  is  to  stop 
altogether,  or  to  move  but  slowly  forward,  and  to  tarry 
'.s  properly  to  suspend  one's  movement :  the  former 
proceeds  from  reluctance  to  leave  the  spot  on  which 
we  stand ;  the  latter  from  motives  of  discretion  :  he 
will  naturally  linger  who  is  going  to  leave  the  place  of 
his  nativity  for  an  indefinite  period ;  in  which  sense  it 
is  figuratively  applied  to  life  and  other  objects; 

'T  is  long  since  I,  for  my  celestial  wife, 

Loath'd  by  the  Gods,  have  dragg'd  a  lingering  life. 

Dryden. 

Those  who  have  much  business  to  transact  will  be  led 
to  tarry  long  in  a  place ;  '  Herod  having  tarried  only 
seven  days  at  Rome  for  the  dispatch  of  his  business, 
returned  to  his  ships  at  Brundusium.' — Pridkau.x. 
To  loiter  is  to  move  slowly  and  reluclanlly;  bul,  from 
a  bad  cause,  a  child  loiters  who  is  unwilling  to  go  to 
school ;  '  Rapid  wits  loiter,  or  faint,  and  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  surpassed  by  the  even  and  regular  perse- 
verance of  slower  understandings.' — Johnson.  To 
lag  is  to  move  slower  than  others;  to  stop  while  they 
are  going  on;  tliis  is  seldom  done  for  a  good  purpose: 
those  who  lag  have  generally  some  sinister  and  pri- 
vate end  to  answer ; 

I  shall  not  lag  behind,  nor  err 
The  way,  thou  leading. — Milton. 
To  saunter  is  altogether  the  act  of  an  idler ;  those  who 
have  no  object  in  moving  either  backward  or  forward, 
will  saunter  if  they  move  at  all ;  '  Slie  walks  all  the 
morning  sauntering  about  the  shop,  with  her  arms 
through  her  pocket  holes.' — Johnson. 


TO  HASTEN,  ACCELERATE,  SPEED, 
EXPEDITE,  DESPATCH. 

Hasten,  in  French  hntir,  and  in  the  Northern  lan- 
guages hasten,  &e.,  is  most  probably  connected  with 
keiss  hot,  expressing  what  is  vivid  and  active;  acce- 
lerate, from  ccler  quick,  signifies  literally  to  quicken 
for  a  specifick  purpose  ;  speed,  from  the  Greek  airsidlw, 
signifies  to  carry  on  diligently;  expedite,  in  Latin 
expedio,  from  ex  and  pes,  signifies  literally  to  remove 
obstacles;  despatch,  in  French  depecher,  from  pes  a 
foot,  signifies  also  putting  off,  or  clearing  away  impedi- 
ments. 

Quickness  in  movement  and  action  is  the  common 
idea  in  all  these  terms,  which  vary  in  the  nature  of 
the  movement  and  the  action.  To  hasten  expresses 
little  more  than  the  general  idea  of  quickness  in 
moving  towards  a  point;  thus,  he  hastens  who  runs 
to  get  to  the  end  of  his  journey:  accelerate  expresses 
moreover  the  idea  of  bringing  something  to  a  point; 
llius,  every  mechanical  business  is  accelerated  by  the 


order  and  distribution  of  its  several  parts-  ' L«t  the 
aged  consider  well,  that  by  every  intemperate  indul- 
gence they  accelirate  decay.'— Blair.  JicceUrate  may 
be  employed,  like  the  word  hasten,  for  corporeal  and 
familiar  actions :  the  tailor  accelerates  any  particular 
work  that  he  has  in  hand  by  putting  on  additional 
hands,  or  a  compositor  accelerates  the  printing  of  a 
work  by  doing  his  part  with  correctness.  The  word 
speed  includes  not  only  quick  but  forward  movement. 
He  who  goes  with  speed  goes  etiectually  forward,  and 
conies  to  his  journey's  end  the  soonest.  This  idea  ia 
excluded  from  the  term  haste,  which  may  often  be  a 
planless  unsuitable  quickness.  Hence  the  proverb, 
"The  more  haste,  the  worst  speed;" 

Where  with  like  Ans^c,  though  several  ways  they  run, 
Some  10  undo,  and  some  to  be  undone. — Dknham. 

Expedite  and  despatch  are  terms  of  higher  import, 
in  application  to  the  most  serious  concerns  in  life ;  but 
to  expedite  expresses  a  process,  a  bringing  forward 
towards  an  end  :  despatch  implies  a  putting  an  end  to, 
a  making  a  clearance.  W^e  do  every  thing  in  our 
power  to  expedite  a  business :  we  despatch  a  great  deal 
of  business  within  a  given  time.  Expedition  is  requi- 
site for  one  who  executes;  'The  coachman  was  or- 
dered to  drive  on,  and  they  liurricd  with  the  utmost 
expedition  to  Hyde  Park  Corner.' — Johnson.  Des- 
patch is  most  important  for  one  who  determines  and 
directs ;  '  And  as,  in  races,  it  is  not  the  large  stride,  or 
high  iift,  that  makes  the  speed;  so,  in  business,  the 
keeping  close  to  the  matter,  and  not  taking  of  it  too 
much  at  once,  procureth  despatch.' — Bacon.  An  infe- 
rioiir  officer  must  proceed  with  expedition  to  fulfil  the 
orders,  or  e.xecnte  the  puiposes  of  his  commander;  a 
general  or  minister  of  state  despatches  the  concerns  of 
planning,  directing,  and  instructing.  Hence  it  is  we 
speak  only  of  expediting  a  thing  ;  but  we  may  speak 
of  despatching  a  persini,  as  well  as  a  thing. 

Everj'  man  hastens  to  remove  his  property  in  case 
of  fire.  Those  who  are  anxious  to  brinsr  any  thing  to 
an  end  will  do  every  tiling  in  their  power  to  accelerate 
its  progress.  Those  who  are  sent  on  any  pressing 
errand  will  do  great  service  by  using  speed.  The  suc- 
cess of  a  miliiary  progress  depends  often  on  the  expe- 
dition with  which  it  is  conducted.  In  the  counting- 
house  and  the  cabinet,  despatch  is  equally  important ; 
as  we  cannot  do  nsore  than  one  thing  at  a  time,  it  is  of 
importance  to  get  that  quickly  concluded  to  make  way 
for  another. 


TO  HASTEN,  HURRY. 

Hasten  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article 
hurry,  in  old  French  harier,  probably  comes  from  the 
Hebrew  '^'^T^  to  be  inflamed,  or  be  in  a  Aurj-y. 

To  hasten  and  hurry  both  imply  to  move  forward 
with  quickness  in  any  matter;  but  the  former  may 
proceed  with  some  design  and  good  order,  but  the  latter 
always  supposes  perturbation  and  irregularity.  We 
hasten  in  the  communication  of  good  news,  when  we 
make  efforts  to  convey  it  in  the  shortest  time  possible; 
'  Homer,  to  preserve  the  unity  of  action,  hastens  into 
the  midst  of  things,  as  Horace  has  observed.' — Addi- 
son. We  hurry  to  get  to  an  end,  when  wc  impatiently 
and  inconsiderately  press  forward  without  making 
choice  of  our  means ; 

Now  't  is  nought 
But  restless  hurry  through  the  busy  air. 
Beat  by  unnumber'd  wings. — Thomson. 

To  hasten  is  opposed  to  delay  or  a  dilatory  mode  of 
proceeding ;  it  is  frequently  indispensable  to  hasten  in 
the  affairs  of  human  life:  to  hurry  is  opposed  to  deli- 
berate and  cautious  proceeding  ;  it  must  always  be 
prejudicial  and  unwise  to  hurry:  men  may  hasten ; 
children  hurry. 

As  epithets,  hasty  and  hurried  are  both  employed  in 
the  bad  sense  ;  but  hasty  implies  merely  an  overquick- 
nessof  motion  which  outstrips  consideration;  hurried 
implies  a  di-sorderly  motion  which  springs  from  a  dis- 
tempered state  of  mind.  Irritable  people  use  hasty 
expressions;  they  speak  before  they  think:  deranged 
people  walk  with  hurried  steps ,  they  follow  the  blind 
impulse  of  undirected  feeling. 
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aUICKNRS?,  SWIFTNESS,  FLEETXF.SS, 
CELERITY,  RAPIDITY,  VELOCITY. 
Tiiese  terms  are  all  applied  to  the  motion  of  bodies, 
of  wliicli  f/uiclciiess,  tVoiii  quick,  denotes  the  geiifral 
and  simple  idea  that  characterizes  all  the  rest.  Qiiuk- 
nesn  is  near  akin  to  life,  and  is  directly  opposed  to  slow- 
ness; '  Impatience  of  labonr  ce-uses  those  who  are  most 
distinguished  for  quickness  of  appreliension.'— John- 
Son.  Su>iftue.ss,  in  all  probability  from  the  German 
Bchweifen  to  roam  ;  and  fleetness,  from  fiee  or  lly  ;  ex- 
press higher  degrees  of  quickness.  Celerity,  probably 
from  ccler  a  horse;  velocity,  from  volo  to  tly:  and  ra- 
pidity, from  rupio,  to  seize  or  hnrry  along,  differ  more 
in  application  than  in  degree.  Quick  and  swift  are  ai>- 
plicnble  to  any  objects;  men  are  quid:  in  moving, 
swift  in  running:  dogs  \\car  quickly,  and  run  swiftly: 
a  mill  goes  quickly  or  swiftly  round,  according  to  the 
force  of  the  wind; 

Above  the  hounding  billows  swift  they  flew, 
Till  now  the  Grecian  camp  appear'd  in  view. 

POPK. 

Fleetness  is  the  peculiar  characteristick  of  winds  or 
liorses;  a  horse  \a  Jtcct  in  the  race,  and  is  sometimes 
described  to  be  as  fleet  as  the  winds  ; 

For  fear,  though  fleeter  than  the  wind. 
Believes  'tis  always  left  behind. — Butler. 

Thai  which  we  wish  to  characterize  as  particularly 
quick  in  our  ordinary  operali(ms,  we  say  is  done  with 
celerity  ;  in  this  manner  our  thoughts  are  said  to  pass 
With  celerity  from  one  object  to  another;  'By  moving 
the  eye  we  g.ither  up  with  great  celerity  the  several 
parts  of  an  object,  so  as  to  form  one  piece.' — Burke. 
Those  things  are  said  to  move  with  rapidity  which 
seem  to  hurry  every  thing  away  with  them  ;  a  river  or 
stream  moves  with  rapidity;  time  goes  on  with  a  rapid 
flight ; 

Mean  time  the  radiant  sun,  to  mortal  sight 
Descending  swift,  roll'd  down  the  rapid  light. 

Pope. 
Velocity  signifies  the  swiftness  of  flight,  which  i.";  a  mo- 
tion that  exceeds  all  others  in  swiftness:  hence,  we 
speak  of  the  velocity  of  a  ball  shot  from  a  cannon,  or 
of  a  celestial  body  moving  in  its  orbit;  sometimes 
these  words  rapidity  and  velocity,  are  applied  in  the 
Improper  sense  by  way  of  emphasis  to  the  very  stcift 
movementsof  other  bodies:  in  this  manner  the  '.vlieel  of 
a  carriage  is  said  to  \nitve  rapidly :  and  the  flight  of  an 
animal  or  the  progress  of  a  vessel  before  the  wind,  is 
compared  to  the  flight  of  a  bird  in  point  of  velocity ; 
'Lightnmg  is  productive  of  grandeur  which  it  chiefly 
owes  to  the  velocity  of  its  motion." — Bdrke. 


DILIGENT,  EXPEDITIOUS,  PROMPT. 

All  these  terms  mark  the  quality  of  quickness  in  a 
commendable  degree;  diligent  (from  diligo  to  love 
{v.  .fictivc,  diligent)  marks  the  iHterest  one  takes  in 
doing  something;  he  is  *rf(7(^fn«  who  loses  no  time, 
who  keeps  close  to  the  work;  expeditious,  from  the 
Latin  e-ipedw  to  despatch,  marks  the  desire  one  has  to 
complete  the  thing  beuMin.  He  who  is  expeditious  ap- 
pUes  himself  to  no  other  thing  that  offers;  he  finishes 
every  thing  iji  its  turn  ;  prompt,  from  the  Latin  promo 
to  draw  out  or  make  ready,  marks  one's  desire  to  get 
ready;  he  is  prompt  who  works  with  spirit  so  as  to 
Biake  things  ready. 

Idleness,  dilatoiiness,  and  slowness,  are  the  three  de- 
fects opposed  to  these  three  qualities.  The  diligmt 
man  has  no  reluctance  in  commencing  or  conlinnlng 
the  labour,  the  expeditious  nian  never  leaves  it  till  it  is 
finish^l;  the  prompt  man  brings  it  quickly  to  an  end. 
It  is  necessary  to  be  diligent  In  the  concerns  which  be- 
long to  us;  'We  must  be  diligent  in  <nir  particular 
calling  and  charge,  in  that  province  and  station  which 
God  has  appointed  us,  whatever  it  lie.' — '1'illotson. 
We  must  be  expeditions  in  any  business  that  requires 
to  be  lerminaled  ;  '  The  regent  assembled  an  army  with 
his  usual  expedition,  and  marched  to  Glasgow.' — Ro- 
bertson. We  must  he  prompt  in  the  e-vecution  of 
Orders  that  are  given  to  us  ; 

•  Vide  Abbe  Girard  :  "  Diligent,  expeditif,  prompt." 


To  him  she  hasted,  in  her  face  excuse 
Came  prologue,  and  apology  too  prompt, 
VVliicti,  with  bland  woids  at  will,  she  thus  nddress'd 

Milton 

DIRECTLY,  IMMEDIATELY,  INSTANTLY, 
INSTANTANEOUSLY. 

Directly  signifies  in  a  direct  or  straight  manner ; 
immediately  without  any  medium  or  intervention ;  ta- 
£tan(/^  and  instantaneously,  in  the  space  of  an  instant. 

Jjirecily  is  most  applicable  to  the  actions  of  men ; 
immediately  and  instantly  to  either  actions  or  events. 
Directly  refers  to  the  interruptions  which  may  inten- 
tionally delay  the  commencement  of  any  work:  imme- 
diately in  general  refers  to  the  space  of  lime  that  inter- 
venes. A  diligent  (lersoii  goes  directly  to  his  work ;  he 
sutrihs  nothing  lo  draw  him  aside :  good  news  is  imme- 
diately spread  abroad  upon  its  arrival ;  iiolliing  inter- 
venes 10  retard  it.  Immediately  and  instantly,  or 
instantaneously,  both  mark  a  quick  succession  of 
events,  but  the  latter  in  a  much  stronger  degree  than 
the  former.  Immediately  is  negative  ;  it  expresses  sim- 
ply that  nothing  intervenes;  nislanllyia  positive,  signi- 
fying tlie  very  existing  moment  in  which  the  thing  hap- 
pens. A  person  who  is  of  a  willing  disposition  goes  or 
runs  immediately  lo  the  assistance  of  another;  but  the 
ardour  of  affection  impels  him  to  fly  instantly  to  his 
relief,  as  he  sees  the  danger.  A  surgeon  does  not  pro- 
ceed directly  to  dress  a  wound  ;  he  first  examines  it  in 
order  to  ascertain  its  nature;  'Besides  those  things 
which  directly  suggest  the  idea  of  danger,  and  those 
which  produce  a  similar  eft'ect  from  a  mechanical 
cause.  I  know  of  nothing  sublime  which  is  not  some 
modification  of  power.' — Burke.  Men  of  lively  minds 
immediately  see  the  sou  roe  of  their  own  eriours ;  'Admi- 
ration is  a  short-lived  passion,  that  immediately  decays 
upon  growing  familiar  with  the  object.' — Addison 
People  of  delicate  feelings  are  instantly  alive  to  the 
slightest  breach  of  decorum ; 

Sleep  instantly  fell  up(m  me. — Mti-TON. 
A  course  of  proceeding  is  direct,  the  consequences  are 
immediate,  and  the  effects  instantaneous  ;  '  \  painter 
must  have  an  action,  not  successive,  but  instantaneous  ; 
for  the  tinieof  a  picture  is  a  single  moment.' — Johnsom. 


SOON,  EARLY,  BETIMES. 

All  these  words  are  expressive  of  time;  but  soon 
respects  some  future  period  in  general ;  inrly,  or  ere, 
before,  and  betimes,  or  by  the  time,  hetore  a  civen  time, 
respect  some  particular  peiiod  at  no  gnat  distance.  A 
person  may  come  soon  or  early ;  in  the  former  case  he 
may  not  be  long  in  coming  from  the  time  that  the  words 
are  spoken  ;  in  the  latter  case  he  comes  before  the  time 
appointed.  He  who  rises  soov  does  nothing  extraordi- 
nary ;  but  he  who  rises  early  or  betimes  exceeds  the 
usual  hour  consideiably.  Soon  is  said  mostly  of  par- 
ticular acts,  and  is  always  dated  from  the  time  of  the 
person  speaking,  if  not  otherwise  expressed  ;  come  soon 
signifies  after  the  present  mument; 

But  soon,  too  so  in !  the  lover  turns  his  eyes ; 

Again  she  falls-  again  she  dies — she  dies. — Pope 
Early  and  betimes,  if  not  otherwise  expressed,  have 
always  respect  to  some  specifick  time  appointed;  come 
early,  will  signify  a  visit,  a  meeting,  and  the  like;  a 
thing  betimes  will  signify  before  Ihe  thing  to  be  done  is 
wanted:  in  this  manner  both  are  employed  for  the 
actions  of  youth.  An  early  attenticm  to  religions  duties 
will  render  them  habitual  and  pleasing;  '  Pope,  not  being 
sent  early  to  school,  was  taught  to  read  by  an  aunt.' — 
Johnson.  We  inusi  besiii  betimes  to  bring  the  stubborn 
will  into  subjection  ;  '  Happy  is  the  man  who  betimes 
acquires  a  relish  for  holy  solitude.' — Hornk. 

CURSORY,  HASTY,  SLIGHT,  DESITLTORY. 

Cursory,  from  the  Latin  cnrro,  signifies  run  over  or 
done  in  running;  hasty  applies  to  that  done  in  haste ; 
slight  is  a  variation  of  light;  desultui-g,  from  desilio  to 
leap,  signifies  leaped  over. 

Cursory  includes  both  hasty  and  slight ;  it  includes 
hasty  inasmuch  as  it  expresses  a  quick  motion;  it 
includes  sliirtit  inasmuch  as  it  conveys  the  idea  of  a 
partial  action.  A  view  may  bo  either  cursory  or  hasty, 
as  the  former  is  taken  by  design,  the  latter  from  care 
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lessness.  A  view  may  be  either  cursory  or  slight;  but 
thel'ormer  is  not  so  iiiiperl'ect  as  llie  latter.  An  aiillior 
will  take  a  cursory  view  of  those  points  wliicli  are  not 
iieeessaiily  connected  witli  liis  subject;  '  Savafje  nnn- 
gled  in  cursory  conversation  witli  tlie  same  steadiness 
of  attention  as  otiiers  apply  to  a  lecture.' — Joh.nson. 
i\i\  author  who  takes  u  hasty  view  of  a  subject  will 
mislead  by  his  errours  ;  '  The  einperonr  Rlacrinus  had 
once  resolved  to  abolish  these  rescripts  (of  the  em- 
perors), and  retain  only  the  general  edicts.  He  could 
not  bear  that  the  hasty  and  crude  answers  of  such 
princes  as  Conimodus  and  Caracalla  should  be  re- 
verenced as  laws.' — Blackstonk.  He  who  takes  a 
slight  view  of  a  subject  will  disappoint  hy  the  sliallow- 
ness  of  his  information;  'The  vvil.s  of  (_'liarles's  time 
had  seldom  nmre  than  flight  and  siipeititlal  views.' — 
Johnson.  Between  cursory  auii  disitltury  there  is  the 
same  ditTerence  as  between  running  and  leaping;  we 
run  in  a  line,  but  we  leap  from  one  part  to  another; 
so  remarks  that  are  cursory  have  still  more  or  less  con- 
nexion, but  remarks  that  are  desultory  are  without  any 
coherence;  'If  compassion  ever  be  felt  from  the  brute 
instinct  of  unin.structed  nature,  it  will  only  produce 
effects  desultory  and  transient.' — Johnson. 


RASHNESS,  TEMERITY,  HASTINESS, 
PRECIPITANCY. 

Rashness  denotes  the  quality  of  being  rash,  which, 
like  the  German  rasch,  and  our  word  rash,  comes  from 
the  Latin  ruo,  expressini;  hurried  and  e.xcessive  mo- 
tion ;  temerity,  in  Latin  temeritas,  from  temeri,  pos- 
sibly comes  from  the  Greek  -njiitpov  at  the  moment, 
denoting  the  quality  of  acting  by  the  impulse  of  the 
moment ;  hasti7iess  denotes  the  quality  of  beinj;  hasty, 
or  impelled  by  an  impatient  feeling  ;  precipttancy, 
from  the  Latin  pra  and  capio,  signilies  the  quality  or 
disposition  of  taking  things  belbre  tliey  ought  to  be 
taken. 

Rashness  and  temerity  have  a  close  alliance  with 
each  other  in  sense  ;  but  they  liave  a  slight  difference, 
which  is  entitled  to  notice :  rashness  is  a  general  and 
indefinite  term,  in  the  signilicaiion  of  which  an  im- 
proper celerity  is  the  leading  idea :  this  celerity  may 
arise  either  from  a  vehemence  of  character,  or  a  tem- 
porary ardour  of  the  mind :  in  the  signitication  of 
temerity,  the  leading  idea  i«  want  of  consideration, 
springing  mostly  from  an  overweening  confidence,  or 
a  presumption  of  character.  Rashness  is,  theiefnre, 
applied  to  our  corporeal  as  well  as  moral  actions,  as 
the  jumping  into  a  river,  without  being  able  to  swim, 
or  tlie  leaping  over  a  hedge,  without  being  an  expert 
horseman ; 

Nature  to  youth  hot  rashness  doth  dispense, 
But  with  cold  prudence  age  doth  recompense. 

Denham. 
Temerity  is  applied  to  our  moral  actions  only,  particu- 
larly such  as  require  deliberation,  and  a  calculation  of 
consequences;  '  All  mankind  have  a  sufficient  plea  for 
some  degree  of  restlessness,  and  the  fault  seems  to  be 
little  more  than  too  much  temerity  of  conclusion  in 
favour    of   something    not    experienced.' — Johnson. 
Hastiness  and  preeipilancy  are  but  nmdes  or  cbarac- 
teristicks  of  rashness,  and  consequently  employed  only 
in  particular  cases,  as  hastiness  in  regard  to  our  move- 
menls,  a.nd precipitancy  in  regard  to  our  measures; 
And  hurry  through  the  woods  with  hasty  step, 
Rustling  and  full  of  hope. — Somkrvillk. 
'  As  the  chymlst,  by  catching  at  it  too  soon,  lost  the 
philosophical  elixir,  fo  precipitancy  of  our  understand- 
ing is  an  occasion  of  etrour.' — Glanville. 


TO  ABIDE,  SOJOURN,  DWELL,  RESIDE, 
INHABIT. 

Mide,  in  Saxon  abitan,  old  German  beiten,  comes 
fiom  the  Arabick  or  Persian  but,  or  bit,  to  pass  the 
night,  that  is,  to  make  a  partial  stay ;  sojourn,  in 
French  sejnumer,  from  sub  and  diumus  in  the  day- 
time, signifies  to  pass  the  day,  that  is,  a  certain  portion 
of  one's  time,  in  a  place;  dwell,  from  the  Danish 
dwelger  to  abide,  and  the  Saxon  dwelian,  Dutch 
03P-i.n  to  wander,  conveys  the  idea  of  a  moveable 
'"iV*i.:ion,  such  as  was  the  practice  of  living  formerly 
in  wnts.    At  present  it  implies  a  perpetual  stay,  which 


is  expressed  in  common  discourse  by  the  word  live,  for 
passing  one's  life;  reside,  from  the  Latin  re  and  sidea 
to  sit  down,  conveys  the  full  idea  of  a  settlenienl ; 
inhabit,  from  t1ie  Latin  habilo,  a  frequentative  of 
habeo,  signifies  to  have  or  occupy  for  a  permanency. 

The  length  of  stay  injplied  in  lliese  terms  is  marked 
by  a  certain  gradation. 

Jibide  denotes  the  shortest  stay;  to  sojourn  is  of 
longer  continuance;  dwell  comprehends  the  idea  of 
perpetuity,  but  reside  and  inhabit  are  partial  and 
local — we  dwell  only  in  one  spot,  but  we  may  reside 
at  or  inhabit  many  places. 

These  words  have  likewise  a  reference  to  tlie  state 
of  society. 

Jibide  and  sojourn  relate  more  properly  to  the  wan- 
dering habits  of  men  in  a  primitive  state  of  society. 
Diced,  as  implying  a  stay  under  a  cover,  is  universal 
in  its  application ;  for  we  vaay  dwell  either  in  a  palace, 
a  house,  a  cottage,  or  any  shelter.  Live,  reside,  and 
inhabit  are  confined  to  a  civilized  state  of  society;  the 
former  applying  to  the  abodes  of  the  inferiour  orders, 
the  latter  to  those  of  the  higher  classes.  The  word 
inhabit  is  never  used  but  in  connexion  with  the  place 
inhabited. 

I'lie  Ea.sterns  abode  with  each  other,  sojourned  in  a 
country,  and  dwelt  in  tents.  The  Angels  abode  with 
Lot  one  night;  'From  the  first  to  the  last  of  man's 
abode  on  earth,  the  discipline  must  never  be  relaxed  of 
guarding  the  henrt  from  the  dominion  of  passion.' — 
Blair.  Ahx&\\a\n  sojourned  in  the  land  of  Canaan; 
'  By  the  Israelites'  sojourning  in  Egypt,  God  made  way 
for  tlieir  bondage  there,  and  their  bondage  for  a  glorious 
deliverance  through  tliose  prodigious  manifestations 
of  the  Divine  power.' — South.  The  Israelites  dwelt 
in  the  land  of  Goshen ; 

Hence  from  my  sight !  Thy  father  cannot  bear  thee; 

Fly  with  thy  infamy  to  some  dark  cell, 

Where  on  the  confines  of  eternal  night. 

Mourning,  misfortunes,  cares,  and  anguish  dwell. 
Massinger. 
Savages  either  dwell  in  the  cavities  which  nature 
has  formed  for  them,  or  in  some  rude  structure  erected 
for  a  temporary  purpose  ;  but  as  men  increase  in  culti- 
vation they  build  places  for  themselves  which  they 
can  inhabit;  '  By  good  company,  in  the  place  which  I 
have  the  mistiirtune  to  inhabit,  we  understaiul  not 
always  those  from  whom  good  can  be  learned.' — 
Johnson.  The  poor  have  their  cottages  in  which  they 
can  live;  the  wealthy  provide  themselves  with  superb 
buildings  in  which  Ihey  reside ;  'Being  obliged  to  re^ 
move  my  habitation,  I  was  led  by  my  evil  genius  to  a 
convenient  house  in  the  street  where  the  nobdity  re- 
6(dc.'— Johnson. 

TO  CONTINUE,  REMAIN,  STAY. 

Continue,  from  the  Latin  continro,  or  con  and  tenfo 
to  hold  together,  signifies  to  keep  together  without  in- 
termission ;  remain,  in  Latin  remaneo,  is  compounded 
of  re  or  retro  and  nianco,  Greek  pivu),  Hebrew  TfDV  to 
tarry.  Maneo  signifies  literally  to  tarry  in  a  place  during 
ihe  night;  whence  the  Latins  called  those  places  Jl/an- 
siones,  where  travellers  passed  a  niiiht ;  'In  Mainui^ 
rliarum  urbe  maneums.' — Horace.  Hiinmiio  siiioitied 
literally  to  tarry  behind  ;  'liqui  per  valetudiniscausam 
renianseiant ;'  stay  is  but  a  variation  of  the  word 
stand. 

The  idea  of  confining  one's  self  to  something  is  com 
mon  to  all  these  terms;  but  continue  applies  often  to 
the  sameness  of  action,  and  remain  to  sameness  of 
place  or  situation;  the  former  has  most  of  the  activfl 
sense  in  it,  and  expresses  a  state  of  action  ;  the  latter 
is  altogether  neuter,  and  expresses  a  state  of  rest.  We 
speak  of  continuing  a  certain  course,  of  continuing  to 
do,  or  continuing  to  be  anything;  but  of  remaining  in 
a  position,  in  a  house,  in  a  town,  in  a  condition,  and 
the  like  ;  '  Mr.  Pryn  was  sent  to  a  castle  in  the  island 
of  Jersey,  Dr.  Bastwick  to  Scilly,  and  Mr.  Burton  to 
Guernsey,  where  they  rernained  unconsidered,  and 
truly  I  thought  unpitied,  (for  they  were  men  of  no 
virtue  or  merit)  for  the  space  of  two  years.'— Cla- 
rendon. 

There  is  more  of  will  in  continuing:  more  of  ne- 
cessity and  circumstances  in  remaining.  A  person 
continues  in  oflice  as  long  as  he  can  perform  it  veiUl 
satisfaction  to  himself,  and  his  employers;  'I  have 
seen  some  Roman  Catholick  authors  who  tell  us,  tliat 
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vicious  writers  continue  in  purgatory  so  long  as  the  in- 
fluence of  Iheir  writings  continues  upon  posterity.' — 
Addison.  A  sentinel  remains  at  liis  post  or  station. 
Cnntinue  is  opposeii  to  cease ;  remain  is  opposed  to  go. 
Tilings  continae  in  motion ;  tliey  remain  stationary. 
Tile  females  among  tlie  brutes  will  sometimes  cuntinue 
to  feed  their  youn;.',  long  after  they  are  able  to  provide 
for  themselves  ;  many  persons  are  restored  to  life  after 
having  remained  several  hours  in  a  state  of  suspended 
animation. 

liemain  and  stay  are  both  perfectly  neuter  in  their 
sense,  but  remain  is  employed  for  either  persons  or 
lliings;  stay  in  this  sense  is  used  for  persons  only.  It 
is  necessary  for  some  species  of  wood  to  remain  long  in 
the  water  in  order  to  be  seasoned ; 

I  will  be  true  to  thee,  preserve  thee  ever, 
'J'lie  sad  companiouof  this  faithful  breast : 
While  life  and  thought  remain. — RowE. 
Some  persons  are  of  so  restless  a  temper,  tliat  they  can- 
not stiiy  long  in  a  place  without  giving  symptoms  of 
uneasiness  ; 

Where'er  I  go,  my  soul  shall  stay  with  thee  ; 

'T  is  but  my  siuulow  that  I  lake  away.—  Uryden. 

When  remain  Is  employed  for  persons,  it  is  oiten  in- 
voluntary, if  not  compulsory ;  stay  is  altogether  vo- 
luntary. Soldiers  must  remain  where  they  are  sta- 
tioned. Friends  stay  at  each  other's  houses  as  visiters. 
Former  times  afford  many  instances  of  servants  con- 
tinuing faithful  to  their  employers,  even  in  tlie  season 
of  adversity;  but  so  much  are  times  altered,  that  at 
present,  doniesticks  never  remain  long  enough  in  their 
places  to  create  any  bond  of  attachment  between 
master  and  servant.  Their  time  of  stay  is  now  limited 
to  weeks  and  months,  instead  of  being  extended  to 
years. 

To  remain  is  frequently  taken  in  the  sense  of  being 
left  from  other  things,  to  stay  in  that  of  supporting,  in 
which  they  are  perfectly  distinct  from  eacli  other,  and 
also  from  continue. 


TO  CONTINUE,  PERSEVERE,  PERSIST, 
PURSUE,  PROSECUTE. 

To  continue  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
article  ;  io  persevere..  In  French  persevirer,  Latin  per- 
severare,  compoundid  of  per  and  scverus  strict  and 
steady,  sigtiifies  to  be  steady  throughout  or  to  the  end; 
'  Ad  ultimnm  perseverare.' — Livy.  Persist,  in  French 
persister,  lial'ui  pcrsisto,  compounded  of  yerand  sisto 
or  sto,  signifies  to  stand  by  or  to  a  thing  ;  '  In  proposilo 
persistere.' — Cicero.  Pursue ai\ii prosecute,  m  French, 
poursuivre,  come  from  the  Latin  scquor  to  follow,  that 
\%,prosequor  and  its  participle  prosccutus,  correspond- 
ing with  proseguor,  signifying  to  follow  after  or  keep 
on  with. 

The  idea  of  not  laying  aside  is  common  to  these 
terms,  which  is  the  sense  of  tudtinuc  without  any  other 
addition ;  the  other  terms,  which  are  all  species  of 
continuing-,  include  likewise  some  collateral  idea 
which  distinguishes  them  from  the  first,  as  well  as  from 
each  other.  Continue  is  comparable  with  persevere 
and  persist  in  the  neuter  sense ;  with  pursue  and  pro- 
secute in  the  active  sense.  To  continue  is  simply  to  do 
as  one  has  done  hitherto;  '  Abiiallah  continuing  to  ex- 
tend his  former  iniprovemcnis,  beautified  this  whole 
prospect  with  groves  and  fountains.' — Addison.  To 
persevere  is  to  continue  without  wishing  to  change,  or 
from  a  positive  desire  to  attain  an  object;  '  If  we  per- 
severe in  studying  to  doour  duty  towards  God  and  man, 
we  shall  meet  with  the  esteem, love,  and  confidence  of 
those  who  are  around  us.' — Blair.  To  persist  is  to 
continue  from  a  determination  or  will  not  to  cease. 
The  act  of  continuing,  therefore,  specifies  no  chaiac- 
teristick  of  the  agent ;  Ihalof  persevering  ot  persisting 
marks  a  direct  temper  of  mind  ;  the  former  is  always 
used  in  a  good  sense,  the  latter  in  an  inditferent  or  bad 
sense  ;  '  If  they  persist  in  pointing  their  batteries  to 
particular  persons,  no  laws  of  war  forbid  the  making 
reprisals.' — Addison.  The  Latins  have  not  observed 
this  last  distinction  between  persevcrureauii  persistere, 
for  they  say,  'In  errore  perscverare.' — Cickrq.  'In 
pftdem  impudeni\A  persistere.^ — LivY.  And  probably 
in  imitation  of  them,  examples  are  to  be  found  in  Eng 
tish  authors  of  persevere  in  a  had  sense,  and  -persist  in 
a  good  sense;  but  modern  writers  have  uniformly  ob- 


served the  distinction.  We  continue  from  habit  ox 
casualty :  we  persevere  from  letiection  and  the  exer- 
cise of  one's  judgement:  we  persist  from  allachment. 
It  is  not  the  most  exalted  virtue  to  continue  in  a  good 
course,  merely  because  we  have  been  in  the  habils  ol 
so  doing  ;  what  is  done  from  habit,  merely  without  any 
fixed  principle,  is  always  exposed  to  change  from  the 
influence  of  passion  or  evil  counsel:  there  is  real 
virtue  in  the  act  of  perseverance,  without  which  many 
of  our  best  intentions  would  remain  unfulfilled,  and 
our  best  plans  would  be  defeated ;  those  who  do  not 
persevere  can  do  no  essential  good;  and  those  who  do 
persevere  oflen  efiect  what  has  appeared  to  be  im- 
practicable; of  this  truth  the  discoverer  of  America 
is  a  remarkable  proof,  who  in  spile  of  every  mortifi- 
cation, rebuff,  and  disappointment, /;«se«erf(Z  in  calling 
the  attention  of  inonarchs  to  his  project,  until  he  at 
length  obtained  the  assistance  requisite  for  eli'ecting  the 
discovery  of  a  new  world. 

Persevere  is  employed  only  in  matters  of  some  mo- 
ment, in  things  ot  sufiicient  imporiance  to  demand  a 
steady  purpose  of  the  mind ;  persist  is  employed  in 
the  ordinary  business  of  lile,  as  well  as  on  more  im- 
portant occasions ;  a  learner  ^cr«ei;ere«  in  his  studies, 
In  order  to  arrive  at  the  necessary  degree  of  improve- 
ment; 'Patience  and  perseverance  overcome  the 
greatest  difiiculties.' — Richardson.  A  child  persists 
in  making  a  request,  until  he  has  obtained  the  objeci 
of  his  desire;  ' 'i'he  Arians  themselves  which  were 
[iresent,  subscribed  also  (to  the  Nicene  creedj,  not  tliat 
they  meant  sincerely  and  in  deed  to  I'orsake  their 
errour ;  but  only  to  escape  deprivalion  and  exile,  which 
they  saw  tln^y  could  not  avoid,  openly  persisting  in 
their  fiirmer  opinions,  when  the  greater  part  had  con- 
cluded against  them,  and  that  witli  the  emperor's  royal 
assent.' — Hooker.  There  is  always  wisdom  in  per- 
severance, I'ven  though  unsuccessful ;  there  is  mostly 
tolly,  caprice,  or  obstinacy  in  persistnnce :  how  dif 
fereiit  the  man  who  perseveres  in  the  cultivation  of  his 
talei^ts,  from  him  who  only  persists  in  maintaining 
talsenoodsor  supporting  errours! 

Continue,  when  compared  with  persevere  oi  persist, 
is  always  coupled  with  modes  of  action  ;  but  in  com- 
parison with  pursue  or  prosecute,  it  is  always  followed 
by  some  object :  we  continue  to  do,  persevere,  or  per- 
sist ill  doing  somelliing  :  but  we  continue,  pursue,  or 
prosecute  some  object  which  we  wish  to  bring  to  per- 
fection by  additional  labour. 

Continue-  is  here  equally  indefinite,  as  in  the  former 
case  ;  pursue  and  prosecute  both  comprehend  collateral 
ideas  respecting  the  disposition  of  the  agent,  and  the 
nature  of  the  object:  to  continue  is  to  go  on  with  a 
tiling  as  it  has  been  begun  ;  lo  pursue  and  prosecute  is 
to  continue  by  some  prescribed  rule,  or  in  some  parti- 
cular manner:  a  work  is  continued;  a  plan,  measure, 
or  line  of  conduct  is  pursued;  an  undertaking  or  a 
design  is  prosecuted :  we  may  continue  the  work  of 
another  in  order  to  supply  a  deficiency  ;  we  may  pur- 
sue a  plan  that  emanates  either  from  oerselves  or  an- 
other :  we  prosecute  our  own  work  only  in  order  to 
obtain  some  peculiar  object;  eontimie,  therefore,  ex- 
presses less  than  pursue,  and  this  less  than  prosecute  : 
the  history  of  England  has  been  coiitinucd  down  lo  the 
present  period  by  difierent  writers  ;  Smollett  lias  pur- 
sued the  same  plan  as  Hume,  in  the  continuation  of 
his  history  ;  Captain  Cook  prosecuted  his  work  of  dis- 
covery in  three  several  voyages. 

We  conthiue  the  conversation  which  has  been  inter- 
rupted ;  we  pursue  the  subject  which  has  engaged  our 
attention  ;  we  pursue  a  journey  after  a  certain  length 
of  stay;  we  prosecute  any  particular  journey  which 
is  important  either  on  account  of  its  difiiculties  or  its 
object. 

To  continue  is  in  itself  altogether  an  indiflereni  ac- 
tion ;  to  pursue  is  always  a  commendable  action ;  to 
prosecute  rises  still  higher  in  value  it  is  a  mark  of 
great  instability  not  to  continue  any  thing  tliat  we 
begin;  'After  having  petitioned  for  power  lo  resist 
temptation,  there  is  so  great  an  incongruity  in  not  con- 
tinuing  the  struggle,  that  we  blush  al  the  thought,  and 
persevere,  lest  we  lose  all  reverence  for  ours-lves.' — 
JIavvkesworth.  It  betrays  a  great  want  of  prudence 
and  die-cernment  not  to  pursue  some  plan  on  every  oo 
casion  which  requires  nielhofl ; 

Look  round  the  habitable  world,  how  few 
Know  their  own  good,  or,  knowing  ii,puTsus 
[  •  Dryden. 
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Will  ye  not  now  the  pair  of  sages  praise, 
Who  the  same  end  pursu'd  by  several  ways  1 
Dryden. 
It  is  the  characteristick  of  a  persevering  mind  to  pro- 
secute wliatever  it  lias  deemed  worthy  to  enter  upon  ; 
'There  will  be  some  study  whicli  every  man  more 
zealously  prosecutes,  some  darling  subject  on  whicli 
he  is  principally  pleased  to  converse.' — Johnson. 

TO  INSIST,  PERSIST. 
Both  these  terms,  being  derived  from  the  Latin  sisto 
to  stand,  express  the  idea  of  resting  or  keeping  to  a 
thing ;  but  insist  signifies  to  rest  on  a  point,  and  persist, 
from  per  through  or  by  («.  To  continue),  signifies  to 
keep  oil  with  a  thing  to  carry  it  through.  We  insist 
on  a  matter  by  maintaining  it ;  we  persist  in  a  thing  by 
continuing  to  do  it ;  we  iiisist  by  the  force  of  autho- 
rity or  argument ;  we  persist  by  the  mere  act  of  the 
will.  A  person  insists  on  that  which  he  conceives  to 
be  his  right :  or  he  insists  on  that  which  he  conceives 
to  be  right :  but  lie  persists  in  that  which  he  lias  no 
will  to  give  up.  To  insist  is  therefore  an  act  of  dis- 
cretion :  to  persist  is  mostly  an  act  of  folly  or  caprice  ; 
the  former  is  always  taken  in  a  good  or  inditlereiit 
sense ;  the  latter  mostly  in  a  bad  sense,  at  bmst  in  col- 
loquial discourse.  A  parent  ought  to  insist  on  all  mat- 
ters that  are  of  essential  importance  to  his  children  ; 
'  This  natural  tendency  of  despotick  power  to  ignorance 
and  barbarity,  though  not  insisted  upon  by  oUiers,  is,  I 
think,  an  inconsiderable  argument  against  that  form  of 
government.' — Addison.  A  spoiled  child  persists  in 
its  follies  from  perversity  of  humour;  'So  easy  it  is 
for  every  man  living  to  err,  and  so  hard  to  wrest  from 
any  man's  mouth  the  plain  acknowledgment  of  erronr, 
that  what  hath  been  once  inconsiderately  defended, 
the  same  is  commonly  pcrsisteti  in  as  long  as  wit,  by 
whetting  itself,  is  able  to  tiiid  out  any  shift,  be  it  never 
so  slight,  whereby  to  escape  out  of  the  hands  of  pre- 
teiit  contradiction.' — Hooker. 


TENACIOUS,  PERTINACIOUS. 

To  be  tenacious  is  to  hold  a  thing  close,  to  let  it  go 
with  reluctance;  to  be  pertinacious  is  to  hold  it  out  in 
spite  of  what  can  be  advanced  against  it,  the  prepositive 
syllable  per  having  an  intensive  force.  A  man  of  te- 
nacious temper  insists  on  trifles  that  are  supposed  to 
affect  his  importance  ;  a  pertinacious  temper  insists  on 
every  thing  which  is  apt  to  aflect  his  opinions.  Tena 
city  and  pertinacity  are  both  foibles,  but  the  former  is 
sometimes  more  excusable  than  the  latter. 

We  may  be  tenacious  of  that  which  is  good,  as 
when  a  man  is  tenacious  of  whatever  may  affect  his 
honour  ;  '  So  tenacious  are  we  of  the  old  ecclesiastical 
modes,  that  very  little  alteration  has  been  made  in 
them  since  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century;  adher- 
ing to  our  old  settled  ma.vim,  never  entirely,  nor  at 
once,  to  depart  from  antiquity.' — Burke.  "Wh  cannot 
be  perlinaeions  in  any  thing  but  our  opinions,  and 
that  too  in  cases  where  they  are  least  defensible  : 
'The  ttwst  pertinacious  and  vehement  demonstrator 
may  be  wearied  in  time  by  continual  negation.' — 
Johnson.  It  commonly  happens  that  people  are 
most  tenacious  of  beinc  thought  to  possess  that  in 
which  tliey  are  most  deficient,  and  most  pertinacious 
in  maintaining  that  which  is  absurd.  A  liar  is  tena- 
cious of  his  reputation  for  truth;  '^len  are  tcTiacious 
of  the  opinions  that  first  possess  them.' — Locke.  So- 
phists, freethinkers,  and  skepticks,  are  the  most  perti- 
nacious objectors  to  whatever  is  established  ;  '  One  of 
tlie  dissenters  appeared  to  Dr.  Sanderson  to  be  so  bold, 
so  tioiihlesome,  and  illogical  in  the  dispute,  as  forced 
him  to  say,  that  he  had  never  met  with  a  man  of 
more  pertinacious  confidence  and  less  abilities.' — 
Walton. 


CONTINUAL,  PERPETUAL,  CONSTANT. 

Continual,  in  French  contintiel,  Latin  cnntinuus, 
from  contineo  to  hold  or  keep  together,  signifies  keep- 
ing toL'el  her  without  intermission;  perpetunl,  in  French 
perprturl,  Latin  perpctualis,  from  perpeto,  com- 
pounded of  per  and  peto  to  seek  thoroughly,  signifies 
going  on  every  where  and  at  all  limes;  constant,  in 
jjatiii  ronstans,  ar  con  and  sto,  signifies  tlie  quality  of 
•taiiding  to  a  tiling,  or  standing  close  together.  i 


Wli.it  \A  continual  admits  of  no  interruption:  what 
is  perpetual  admits  of  no  teriiiiiiatlon.  Tlitre  may  be 
an  end  to  that  which  is  continual  and  there  may  be 
intervals  in  that  which  is  perpetua^  Rains  are  con- 
tinual in  the  tiojiical  climates  at  certain  seasons; 
complaints  among  the  lower  orders  are  perpetual,  but 
they  are  frequently  without  foundation.  'J'iieie  is  a 
continual  passing  and  repassing  in  tlie  streets  of  the 
metropolis  duiiiig  the  day ; 

Open  your  ears,  for  which  of  you  will  stop 
1'he  vent  of  hearing  when  loud  rumour  speaJts; 
Upon  my  tongue  continual  slanders  ride, 
The  which  in  every  language  I  pronounce. 

Shakspeark. 
The  world,  and  all  that  it  contains,  are  subject  to  per- 
petual change;  'If  altluence  of  fiirtune  unhappily 
concur  to  favour  the  inclinations  of  the  youthful, 
amusements  and  diversions  succeed  in  a  perpetual 
round.'— Blair. 

The  continual  is  that  which  admits  of  no  interrup- 
tion, the  constant  is  that  which  admits  of  no  change. 
The  last  twenty-five  years  have  pre.^enicd  to  the  world 
a  continual  succession  of  events,  that  have  exceeded 
in  importance  those  going  before;  the  French  revo- 
lution and  the  atrocities  attendant  upim  it  have  been 
the  constant  theme  of  execration  with  the  well-dis- 
posed part  of  mankind.  To  an  intelligent  parent  it  is 
a  continual  source  of  pleasure  to  watcii  the  progress  of 
his  child  in  the  acqnirenient  of  knowledge,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  his  faculties  ; 

'Tis  all  blank  sadness,  or  continual  tears. — Pope. 
It  will  be  the  constant  endeavour  of  a  parent  to  train 
him  up  ill  principles  of  religion  and  virtue,  while  he 
is  cultivating  his  talents,  and  storing  his  mind  with 
science; 

The  world's  a  scene  of  changes,  and  to  be 
Constant  in  nature  were  inconstancy. — Cowley. 
Continual  is  used  in  the  proper  sense  only,  constant 
is  employed  in  the  moral  sense  o  denote  the  teuipert)f 
the  mind  («.  Constancy). 

CONTINUAL,  CONTINUED. 
Both  these  terms  mark  length  of  duration,  but  the 
former  admits  of  a  certain  degree  of  interruption, 
which  the  latter  does  not.  What  fs  continual  may  have 
frequent  pauses;  what  is  continued  ceases  only  "to  ter- 
minate. Rains  are  continual;  noises  in  a  tnmultuoug 
street  are  cott^iHwa/;  the  bass  in  musick  is  said  to  be 
continued;  the  mirth  of  a  drunken  party  is  one  con 
tinued  noise.  Continual  interruptions  abate  the  vigour 
of  application  and  create  disgust:  *in  countries  situ- 
ated near  the  poles,  there  is  one  continued  daikness  foi 
the  space  of  five  or  six  months;  during  which  time  the 
inhabitants  are  obliged  to  leave  the  place. 

Continual  respects  Ihe  duration  of  actionsor  circum- 
stances only  ;  continued  is  likewise  applied  to  the  extent 
or  course  of  things:  rumours  are  continual;  talking, 
walking,  running,  and  the  like,  are  continual; 
And  gulphy  Simois  rolling  to  the  main, 
Helmets  and  shields  and  godlike  heroes  slain : 
These  turn'd  by  PhoebusYrom  their  wonted  ways, 
Delug'd  the  rampire  nine  continual  days.— Pope. 
A  line,  a  series,  a  scene,  or  a  stream  of  water,  &c.  is 
continued : 

Our  life  is  one  continued  toil  for  fame.' — Martyn. 
'  By  too  intense  and  continued  application,  our  fecbte 
powers  would  soon  be  worn  out.'— Blair. 


CONTINUANCE,  CONTINUATION,  DURA- 
TION. 

Continuance  is  said  of  the  time  that  a  thing  con- 
tinues (v.  To  continue) ;  continuation  expresses  the 
act  of  continuing  what  has  been  betrun.  'i'he  con- 
tinuance of  any  particular  practice  may  be  attended 
wiih  serious  consequence;  'Their  duty  depending 
upon  fear,  the  one  was  of  no  greater  continuance  thau 
the  other.' — Hayward.  The  continuation  of  a  work 
depends  on  the  abililies  and  will  of  ihe  workmen, 
'The  Roman  poem  is  but  the  second  part  ol  the  Ilias, 
l\\e  continuation  of  the  same  story.' — Ray.     Authors 

*  Vide  Trussler;  "Continual,  continued." 
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have  however  not  always  observed  this  Uistiiictiou ; 
'  Providence  seems  to  have  equally  divided  the  whole 
iiiassot'iiiaiikiiid  into  dilierent  se\es,  that  every  woman 
may  have  licr  hn^band,  and  tliat  both  may  equally 
contribute  to  ihe  cantinuance of  Ihe  species.' — Steele. 
'The  Pylhagorcan  tniusmigralion,  the  sen.-sual  liabila- 
tionsortlie  llaiiometaii,  ajid  the  shady  realms  of  Pluto, 
do  all  aiiree  in  the  main  point,  the  continuation  of  our 
existence.' — Berkeley. 

Continuance  and  duration,  in  Latin  duratio,  from 
dtiro  10  harden,  or  figuratively  to  last,  are  both  em- 
ployed for  time  ;  things  may  be  of  long  continuance, 
or  of  long  duration  :  but  continuance  is  used  only 
with  regard  to  the  action  ;  duration  with  regard  to 
the  thing  and  its  existence.  Whatever  is  occasionally 
done,  and  sr)Oii  to  be  ended,  is  not  for  a  continuance  ; 
whatever  is  made,  and  soon  destroyed,  is  not  of  long 
duration ;  there  are  many  excellent  institutions  in 
England  which  promise  to  be  of  no  less  ctntinuance 
tlia^i  of  utility  ;  '  That  pleasure  is  not  of  greater  con- 
tinuance, which  arises  from  the  prejudice  or  malice  of 
its  hearers.' — Abdison.  Duration  is  with  us  a  relative 
term ;  things  are  of  long  or  short  duration  :  by  com- 
parison, the  duration  of  the  world  and  all^blunary 
objects  is  nothing  in  regard  to  eternity;  'Tir.  Locke 
observes,  "  that  we  get  the  idea  of  time  and  duration, 
by  reflecting  on  that  train  of  ideas  which  succeed  one 
another  in  our  minds."  ' — Addison. 


CONTINUATION,  CONTINUITY. 
Continuation,  as  may  be  seen  above  (v.  Conti- 
nuance), is  the  act  of  continuing  ;  continuity  is  the 
quality  of  continuing  :  the  former  is  employed  in  the 
figurative  sen.-^e  for  the  duration  of  events  and  actions; 
the  latter  in  the  physical  sense  for  the  adhesion  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  liodies.  The  continuation  of 
a  history  up  to  the  existing  period  of  the  writer  is  the 
work  of  every  age,  if  not  of  ev«ry  year  ;  '  The  sun 
ascending  into  the  northern  signs  begetteih  first  a  tem- 
perate heat,  which  by  his  approach  unio  the  solstice  he 
intendelh  ;  and  by  continvatinn  the  same  even  upon 
declination.' — Brown  {Fulgar  Errours).  There  are 
bodies  of  so  little  continuity  that  they  will  crutnble  to 
pieces  on  the  slightest  touch ;  '  A  body  always  per- 
ceives the  passages  by  which  it  insimiates;  feels  the 
impulse  of  another  body  where  it  yields  thcreio  :  per- 
ceives the  separation  of  its  continuity,  and  for  a  time 
resists  it ;  in  fine,  perception  is  diffused  through  all 
nature.' — Bacon. 

The  sprightly  breast  demands 
Incessant  rapture;  life,  a  tedious  load, 
Deny'd  its  continuity  of  joy. — Shknstone. 


DURABLE,  LASTING,  PERMANENT. 

Durable  is  said  of  things  that  are  intended  to  remain 
a  shorter  time  than  those  which  arc  lasting;  and  ;3fr- 
m(inc«<  expresses  less  than  durable;  durable,  from  the 
Latin  durus  hard,  respects  the  textures  of  bodies,  and 
marks  the  capacity  to  holdout;  lasting,  from  the  verb 
to  last,  or  the  adjective  last,  signifies  to  remain  the 
last  or  longest,  and  is  ap|)licahle  only  to  that  which 
is  supposed  of  the  longest  duration.  Permanent,  from 
the  Fjatin  permanro,  signifies  remaining  to  the  end. 

Durable  is  naturally  said  of  material  substances ; 
and  lasting  of  those  which  are  spiritual ;  although  in 
ordinary  discourse  sometimes  they  exchange  offices  : 
permanent  applies  more  to  the  afl^airs  of  men. 

That  which  perishes  quickly  is  not  durable:  that 
which  ceases  quickly  is  not  lasting;  that  vvhicli  is 
only  for  a  time  is  not  permanent.  Stone  is  more 
durable  than  iron,  and  iron  than  wood :  in  the  feudal 
times  animosities  between  families  used  to  be  lasting: 
a  clerk  has  not  a  permanent  situation  in  an  office. 
However  we  may  boast  of  our  progress  in  the  arts,  we 
appear  to  have  lost  the  art  of  making  things  as  durable 
as  they  were  made  in  former  times ;  'If  writings  be 
thus  durable,  and  may  pass  from  age  to  age,  through 
the  whole  course  of  time,  how  careful  should  an 
author  he  of  not  committing  any  thing  to  print  that 
may  corrupt  posterity.' — Addison.  The  writings  of 
the  modi'rns  will  manj  of  them  be  as  lasting  monu- 
ments oT  human  genius  as  those  of  the  ancTents ;  '  I 
must  ilesirc  my  fair  readeis  to  mve  a  [iroper  direclinn 
to  their  being  admired;   in  order  to  which  they  must 


endeavour  to  malce  themselves  the  objects  of  a  re.n 
son.ible  and  lasting  admiiation.' — Addisos.  One 
who  is  of  a  contented,  moderate  disposition  will  gene- 
rally iirefer  a  permanent  situation  with  small  gains  to 
one  that  is  very  lucrative  but  temporary  and  precarious; 
'  Land  comprehends  all  things  in  law  of  a  permanent, 
substantial  nature.' — Blackstonk. 


DURABLE,  CONSTANT. 

Durability  is  the  property  of  things;  constancy  (v. 
Constancy)  is  the  properly  of  either  persons  or  things. 
The  durable  is  that  which  lasls  long.  The  constant  is 
that  which  continues  without  interruption.  No  du- 
rable connexions  can  be  formed  which  are  founded 
on  vicious  principles ;  '  Some  states  have  suddenly 
emerged,  and  even  in  the  depths  of  their  calamity  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  towering  and  durable  great- 
ness.'— Burke.  Some  persons  are  never  happy  but  in 
a  co7istant  round  of  pleasures  ;  '  Since  we  cannot  pro- 
mise ourselves  constant  health,  let  us  endeavour  at 
such  a  temper,  as  may  he  our  best  support  in  the  decay 
of  it.' — Steele.  What  is  durable  is  so  from  its  inlie- 
rent  property,  but  what  is  constant,  in  regard  to  persons 
or  things,  arises  from  the  temper  of  the  mind  ;  '  He 
showed  his  firm  adherence  to  religion  as  niiidelled  by 
our  national  constitution,  and  was  constant  to  its 
olTices  in  devotion,  both  iu  publick  and  iu  his  family.' 
— Addison. 


DURATION,  TIME. 

In  the  philo.sopliical  sense,  according  to  Mr.  Locke, 
lime  is  that  mode  of  duration  which  is  formed  in  the 
mind  by  its  own  power  of  observing  and  measuring 
passing  objects. 

In  the  vulgar  sense  in  which  duratioji  is  synonymous 
with  time,  it  stands  for  the  time  of  duration,  and  is 
more  particularly  applicable  to  the  objects  which  are 
said  to  last;  time  being  employed  in  general  for  what- 
ever passes  in  the  world. 

Duration  coLoprchends  the  beginning  and  end  of 
any  portion  of  time,  that  is  the  how  long  of  a  thing; 
time  is  employed  more  frequently  for  the  particular 
portion  itself,  namely,  the  time  when:  we  mark  the 
duration  of  a  sound  from  the  time  of  its  conunence- 
ment  to  the  time  that  it  ceases:  the  duration  of  a 
prince's  r(!ign  is  an  object  of  particular  concern  to  his 
snl)jects  if  he  be  either  very  good  or  the  reverse;  the 
time  in  which  he  reigns  is  marked  by  extraordinary 
events.  An  lii^torian  computes  the  duration  of  reigns 
and  t)f  events  in  order  to  determine  the  antiquity  of  a 
naliiui ;  '  I  think  another  probable  conjrcture  (respect- 
ing the  soul's  inimortalily)  may  be  raised  from  our  a|>- 
peiile  to  duration  itself.' — Stkele.  An  historian  fixes 
the  exact  time  when  each  person  begins  to  reign  and 
when  he  dies,  in  order  to  determine  the  immber  of 
years  that  each  reisned  ;  '  The  time  of  the  fool  is  long 
because  he  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  it;  thai  of 
the  wise  man,  liecause  he  distinguishes  every  njoment 
of  it  with  useful  or  amusing  thoughti  — Addiso.n. 

TIME,  SEASON,  TIMELY,  SE.\SONABLE. 

Time  is  here  the  generick  term  ;  it  is  taken  either  for 
the  whole  or  the  part:  season  is  any  given  portion  of 
time.  We  speak  of  time  when  the  simple  idea  oi' time 
only  is  to  be  expressed,  as  the  time  of  the  day,  or  the 
time  it(  the  year;  \.he  season  is  spoken  in  reference  to 
some  circumstances;  the  year  is  divided  into  four 
parts,  called  the  sensons,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  weather:  hence,  in  general,  that  time  is  called  the 
season  which  is  suitable  for  any  particular  pur|)ose , 
youth  is  the  season  for  improvement.  It  is  a  matter 
of  necessity  to  choose  the  time;  it  is  an  affair  of  wis 
doni  to  choose  the  season ;  '  You  will  often  want  re- 
ligion in  times  of  most  danger.' — Chatham.  '  Piso's 
behaviour  towards  us  in  this  seasn/i  of  affliction  has 
endeared  him  to  us.' — Melmoth  (Letters  nf  Cicero). 

The  same  distinction  exists  between  the  epithets 
timely  and  seasonable  as  their  primitives.  The  former 
signifies  within  the  time,  that  is,  before  the  lime  is 
past;  the  latter  according  to  the  season  or  what  the 
season  requires.  A  timely  no«ice  prevents  that  which 
would  otherwise  happen ;  '  It  imports  all  men,  espe- 
cially bad  men,  to  think  on  the  judgement,  that  by  a 
timily  repentance  they  m:iy  prevent  llif>  woful  efltcts 
of  it ' — South.     A  seasonable  hint  seldom  fails  of  its 
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eflect  because  it  is  seasonable;  What  )ou  call  a  bold, 
IS  not  only  the  kindest,  but  the  nuist  i-easunable  pro- 
posal you  could  have  made.' — Lockk.  We  must  not 
expect  to  have  a  timely  notice  of  death,  hut  must  be 
prepared  to  die  at  any  lime ;  an  adniouitiou  to  one 
who  IS  on  a  sick-bed  is  very  seasonable,  when  given 
by  a  minister  of  religion  or  a  friend.  The  oppositos 
of  these  terms  are  untimely  or  ill-timed  and  uvscason- 
able  :  untimily  is  directly  opposed  lo  (/mf/y,  signifying 
before  the  time  appointed  ;  as  an  untinuhj  dcaih  ;  but 
ill-timed  is  indirectly  opposed,  sigmlying  in  the  wrong 
time ;  as  an  ill  timed  remark. 


TIME,  PERIOD,  AGE,  DATE,  ^RA,  EPOCHA. 

Time  («.  Time)  is,  as  before,  taken  either  from  lime 
in  general,  or  time  in  particular ;  all  the  other  terms 
are  taken  for  particular  portions  of  time.  Time,  in 
the  sense  of  a  particular  portion  of  time,  is  used  inde- 
finitely, and  in  cases  where  the  other  terms  are  not  so 
proper ;  '  There  is  a  time  when  we  should  not  only 
number  our  days,  but  our  hours.' — Young. 

Time  included  within  any  given  points  is  termed  a 
period,  from  the  Greek  ittftioioi,  signifying  a  course, 
round,  or  any  revolution:  thus,  the  period  of  day,  or 
of  night,  is  the  space  of  time  comprehended  between 
the  rising  and  setting,  or  setting  and  rising  of  the  sun ; 
the  period  of  a  year  comprehends  the  space  which  the 
earth  requires  for  its  annual  revolution.  So,  in  an  ex- 
tended and  moral  a;  plication,  we  have  si^xled  periods 
in  our  life  for  particular  things:  during  the  period  of 
infancy  a  child  is  in  a  state  of  total  dependence  on  its 
parents ;  a  period  of  apprenticeship  has  been  appointed 
for  youth  to  learn  dilferent  trades  ;  '  Some  experiment 
would  be  made  how  by  art  to  make  plants  more  last- 
ing than  their  ordinary /jcr/od;  as  to  make  a  stalk  of 
wheat  last  a  whole  year.' — Bacon.  This  term  is  em- 
ployed not  only  to  denote  the  whole  intervening  space 
of  time,  but  also  the  particular  concluding  point,  which 
makes  it  equivalent  in  sense  to  tiie  termination  of  the 
existence  of  any  body,  as  to  put  a  pcrwd  to  one's  ex- 
istence, for  to  kill  one's  self,  or  be  killed  ; 

But  the  VasI  period,  and  the  fatal  hour, 
Of  Troy  is  come. — Denham. 

The  age  is  a  species  of  period  comprehending  the 
life  of  a  man,  and  consequently  referring  to  what  is 
done  by  men  living  within  that  period:  hence  we 
speak  of  the  ditierent  ages  ihat  have  existed  since  the 
connnencement  of  the  world,  and  characterize  this  or 
that  age  by  the  particular  degrees  of  vice  or  virtue, 
genins^and  the  like,  for  which  it  is  distinguished  ; 
'  The  story  of  Haman  only  shows  us  what  human  na- 
ture has  too  generally  appeared  to  be  in  every  age.' — 
Blair. 

Tlie  date  is  that  period  of  time  which  is  reckoned 
from  the  date  or  commencement  of  a  thing  to  the  time 
that  it  is  spoken  of:  hence  we  speak  of  a  thing  as 
being  of  a  long  or  a  short  date,  that  is,  of  being  of 
long  or  short  duration  ;  'Plantations  have  one  advan- 
tage in  them  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  most  other 
works,  as  they  give  a  pleasure  of  a  more  lasting  date.' — 
Addison. 

^ra,  in  Latin  ara,  probably  from  les  brass,  signi- 
fying coin  with  which  one  computes;  and  epocho, 
from  the  Greek  lnoxh'  '■■"'"  ff'X.w  to  stop,  signifying  a 
resting  place ;  both  refer  to  points  of  time  rendered 
remarkable  by  events:  but  the  term  ara  is  more  com- 
monly employed  in  the  literal  sense  for  points  of  com- 
putation in  chronology,  as  the  Christian  <sra:  'That 
per/od  of  the  Athenian  history  which  is  included  within 
the  ara  of  Pisistratus,  and  the  death  of  Meiiander  the 
comic  poet,  may  justly  be  styled  the  literary  age  of 
Greece.' — Cumberlanp.  The  term  epoeha  is  inde- 
finitely employed  for  any  yrriod  distinguished  by 
remarkable  events :  th«  grand  rebellion  is  an  epoeha 
in  the  history  of  England  ;  'The  institution  of  this 
library  (by  Pisistratiis)  forms  a  signal  epoeha  in  the  an- 
nals of  literature.'— Cumberland. 


TIMESERVING,  TEMPORIZING. 
Timeserving  and  temporizing  arc  both  applied  to 
the  conduct  of  one  who  adapts  himself  servilely  to  the 
time  and  season  ;  but  a  timeserver  is  rather  active, 
and  a  temporizer  passive.  A  timeserver  avows  those 
opinions  whicli  will  serve  his  purpose  :  the  temporizer 


forbears  to  avow  those  which  are  likely  for  the  time 
being  to  hurt  him.  Tlic  former  acts  from  a  desire  of 
gain,  the  latter  from  a  fear  of  loss.  Timeservers  are 
of  all  parties,  as  they  come  in  the  way  ;  '  Waid  had 
complied  during  the  late  times,  and  held  in  by  taking 
the  covenant :  so  he  was  hated  by  the  high  men  as  a 
timeserver.' — Bi'Rnett.  Temporizers  areof  no  party, 
as  occasion  requires  ;  '  Feeble  and  temporizivg  mea- 
sures will  always  be  the  result,  when  men  assemble  to 
deliberate  in  a  situation  where  they  ought  to  act.' — 
Robertson.  Sycophant  courtiers  must  always  be 
timeservers  :  mii'iisteis  of  state  are  frequently  tempo- 
rizers. 


INSTANT,  MOMENT. 

Instant,  from  sto  to  stand,  signifies  the  point  of  tmie 
that  stands  over  us,  or  as  it  were  over  our  heads ;  mo- 
ment, from  the  Latin  momentum,  is  any  small  particle, 
particularly  a  small  particle  of  time. 

The  instant  is  always  taken  for  the  time  present; 
the  moment  is  taken  aeiierally  for  either  past,  present, 
or  future.  A  dutiful  child  comes  the  instant  he  is 
called  ;  a  prudent  person  embraces  the  favourable  7110- 
ment.  When  they  are  both  taken  for  the  present  time, 
the  instant  expresses  a  much  shorter  space  than  the 
moment;  when  we  desire  a  person  to  do  a  thing  this 
instant,  it  requires  haste  ;  if  we  desire  him  to  do  it 
this  moment,  it  only  admits  of  no  delay.  Instanta- 
neous relief  is  necessary  on  some  occasions  to  preserve 
life ;  '  Some  circumstances  of  misery  are  so  powerfully 
ridiculous,  that  neither  kindness  nor  duty  can  with 
stand  them;  they  force  the  friend,  the  dependant,  ot 
the  child,  to  give  way  to  instantaneous  motions  of 
merriment.' — Johnson.  A  moment's  thought  will  fur- 
nish a  ready  wit  with  a  suitable  reply ;  '  I  can  easily 
overlook  any  present  jH07»fH((/ry  sorrow,  when  I  reflect 
that  it  is  in  my  power  to  be  happy  a  thousand  years 
hence.' — Berkeley. 


TEMPORARY,  TRANSIENT,  TRANSITORY 
FLEETING. 
Temporary,  from  tempus  time,  characterizes  that 
which  is  intended  to  last  only  for  a  time,  in  distinction 
from  that  wliich  is  permanent ;  offices  depending  upon 
a  state  of  war  are  temporary,  in  distinction  from  those 
which  are  connected  with  internal  policy;  'By  the 
force  of  superiour  principles  the  (ei/iporari/ prevalence 
of  passions  may  be  restrained.'— Johnson.  Tran- 
sient, that  is,  passing,  or  in  the  act  of  passing,  cha- 
racterizes what  in  its  nature  exists  only  for  the  mo- 
ment ;  a  glance  is  transient ;  '  Any  sudden  diversion 
of  the  spirits,  or  the  justling  in  of  a  transient  thought, 
is  able  to  deface  the  little  images  of  things  (in  the 
memory).' — South.  Transitory,  that  is,  apt  to  pass 
away,  characterizes  every  thing  in  the  world  which  is 
formed  only  to  exist  for  a  time,  and  then  to  pass  away  ; 
thus  our  pleasures,  and  our  pains,  and  our  very  being, 
are  denominated  transitory ;  'Man  is  a  transitorij 
being.' — Johnson.  Fleeting,  which  is  derived  from 
the  verb  to  fly  and  flight,  is  but  a  stronger  term  to  ex- 
press the  same  idea  as  transitory  ; 

TTms  when  my  fleeting  days  al  last, 

Unheeded,  silently  are  past, 

Calmly  I  shall  resign  my  breath, 

In  life  unknown,  forgot  in  death. — Spectator 


COEVAL,  COTEMPORARY. 

Coeval,  from  the  Latin  avum  an  age,  signifies  of  the 
same  age;  cole7nporary,  from  tempus,  signiliesof  the 
same  time. 

An  age  is  a  specifically  long  space  of  time  ;  a  time 
is  indefinite;  hence  the  application  of  the  terms  to 
things  in  the  first  case,  and  to  persons  in  the  second  : 
the  dispersion  of  mankind  and  the  confusion  of  lan- 
guages were  coeval  with  the  building  of  the  tower  of 
Babel;  'The  passion  of  fear  seems  eoeval  with  our 
nature.' — Cumberland.  Addison  was  cotemporary 
wiih  Swift  and  Pope  ;  '  If  the  elder  Orpheus  was  tlie 
disciple  of  Linus,  he  must  have  been  of  too  early  an 
age  to  have  been  cotemporary  with  Hercules :  for 
Orpheus  is  placed  eleven  ages  before  the  siege  of 

Troy." — CuMBtRLANU. 
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DAILY,  DIURNAL. 

Daily,  from  day  and  like,  ?iKiii(ies  after  the  manner 
or  in  the  time  of  the  day ;  diurnal,  from  dies  day,  sig- 
nities  belonsiiig  lo  the  day. 

Daily  is  the  colloiiiiial  term,  vvliich  is  ai)plicable  to 
whatever  passes  in  the  day  time  ;  diurnal  is  tlie  scien- 
tifick  term,  wliich  appHcs  to  wliat  passes  witliin  or  be- 
lonas  to  the  astronomical  day:  tlie  physician  lualies 
daily  visits  to  liis  patients; 

All  creatures  else  forget  their  daily  care, 
And  sleep,  the  common  gift  of  nature,  share. 

Dry  DEN. 
The  earth  has  a  diurnal  motion  on  its  own  a.\is; 
Half  yet  remains  unsung,  but  narrow  bound 
Within  tlie  visible  diurnal  sphere. — Milton. 

NIGHTLY,  NOCTURNAL. 

JVighlty,  immediately  from  the  word  nis^kt,  and 
nocturnal,  from  nox  night,  signify  belonging  to  the 
night,  or  the  night  season ;  the  former  is  therefore 
more  familiar  than  the  latter :  we  speak  of  nightly 
depredations  to  express  what  pa.«ses  every  night,  or 
nightly  disturbances,  nocturnal  dreams,  nocturnal 
visits ; 

Yet  not  alone,  while  thou 
Visit'st  my  slumbers  nightly,  or  when  morn 
Purples  the  east. — Milton. 
Or  save  the  sun  his  labour,  and  that  swift 
J\rijcturnal  and  diurnal  rhomb  suppos'd 
Invisible  else  above  all  stars,  the  wheel 
Of  day  and  night.— Milton. 


OFTEN,  FREaUENTLY. 
Oftpn,  or  in  its  contracted  form  oft,  comes  in  all 
probability  tlirough  the  medium  of  the  northern  lan- 
guages, from  the  Greek  54'  again,  and  signifies  properly 
repetition  of  action  ;  frequently,  Uam  frequent  crowded 
or  numerous,  respects  a  phiraiily  or  number  of  objects. 
An  ignorant  man  often  uses  a  word  without  know- 
ing what  it  means;  ignorant  yiKO\)\e  frequently  mis- 
take the  meaning  of  the  words  they  hear.  A  person 
goes  out  very  often  in  the  course  of  a  week ;  he  has 
frequently  s\x  or  seven  persons  to  visit  him  in  the 
course  of  that  time.  *  By  doing  a  thing  often  it  be- 
comes liabitual :  we  frequently  meet  the  same  persons 
ill  the  route  which  we  often  take ; 

Often  from  the  careless  back 
Of  herds  and  flocks  a  thousand  tugging  bills 
Pluck  hair  and  wool. — Thomson. 
llore  frequent  at  the  visionary  hour, 
When  musing  midnight  reigns  or  silent  noon, 
Angelick  harps  are  in  full  concert  heard. 

Thomson. 


OLD,  ANCIENT,  ANTIQUE,  ANTIQUATED, 

OLD-FASHIONED,  OBSOLETE. 
Old,  in  German  alt.  Low  German  old,  &c.,  comes 
from  the  Greek  tuXof  of  yesterday;  ajitifi7i/,in  French 
ancien,  and  antique,  antiquated,  all  come  from  the 
Latin  aniiquus,iS.m\  antea  before,  signifying  in  general 
before  our  lime ;  old-fashioned  signifies  after  an  old 
fashion;  obsolete,  in  Latin  obsoletus,  participle  of 
vbsoleo,  signifies  literally  out  of  use. 

Old  rc-pccts  what  has  long  existed  and  still  exists; 
ancient  what  existed  at  a  distant  period,  but  does  not 
necessarily  exist  at  present;  antique,  that  which  has 
been  long  anci'enf,  and  of  which  there  remain  but  faint 
traces:  antiquated,  old-fashioned,  and  obsolete  that 
which  has  cea.^ed  to  be  any  longer  used  or  esteemed 
A  fashion  is  old  when  it  has  been  long  in  use  ;  '  The 
Venetians  are  tenacious  of  old  laws  and  customs  to 
their  great  prejudice.' — .\ddison.  A  custom  is  ancient 
when  its  use  has  long  been  passed ; 
But  scv'n  wise  men  the  ancient  world  did  know. 
We  scarce  know  sev'n  who  think  themselves  not  so. 

Dknham. 
A  bust  or  statue  is  antique  which  is  the  work  of  the 
ancients,  or  made  after  the  inamier  of  the  ancient 
works  uf  art; 

•  Vide  Trusler :  "  Often,  frequently." 


Under  an  oak,  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 
LTiider  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood, 
A  poor  scqnester'd  stag, 
That  from  the  hunters'  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt, 
Did  come  to  languish. — Shakspkare. 
A  person  is  antiquated  whose  appearance  is  grown  out 
of  date;  'Whoever  thinks  it  necessary  to  regulate  his 
conversation  by  antiquated  rules,  will  be  rather  de- 
spised for  his  futility  than  car-issed  for  liis  politeness. 
— Johnson.     Manners  whicn  are  gone  quite  out  of 
fashion  are  old-fashioned  ;  '  The  swords  in  ilie  arsenal 
of  Venice  are  old-fashioned  and  unwieldy.' — Addi- 
son.    A  word  or  custom  is  oiso/tte  which  is  grown  out 
of  use ;   '  Obsolete   words  may  be   laudably  revived, 
when  they  are  more  sounding  or  more  significant  than 
those  in  practice.' — Dryden. 

The  old  is  opiiosed  to  the  new  :  some  things  are  the 
worse  lor  being  old ;  other  things  are  the  better 
Jincient  and  antique  are  opposed  lo  modern :  all  things 
are  valued  the  more  for  being  ancient  or  antique; 
hence  we  esteem  the  wiitings  of  the  ancients  above 
those  of  the  moderns.  The  antiquated  is  opposed  lo 
the  customary  and  established  ;  it  is  that  winch  we 
cannot  like,  because  we  cannot  esteem  if.  the  old- 
fashioned  is  opposed  to  the  fashionable:  there  is  much 
in  the  old-fashioned  to  like  and  esteem ;  there  is  much 
that  is  ridiculous  in  the  fashionable:  litti  obsolete  is  op- 
posed to  the  current  ;  the  obsolete  may  be  good;  tJie 
current  may  be  vulgar  and  mean. 


FRESH,  NEW,  NOVEL,  RECENT,  MODERN. 

Adelung  su|>poses  the  German  word  frisch  to  be  de- 
rived fioni /r/Vrtn  to  fieeze,  as  the  idea  of  coolness  is 
prevalent  in  its  application  to  the  air;  it  is  therefore 
figuratively  applied  to  that  which  is  in  its  first  pure  and 
best  slate  ;  new,  in  German  neu,  comes  from  the  Latin 
novus,  and  the  Greek  vtu^;  recent,  in  Latin  reccns,  is 
suiiposed  to  come  from  re  and  cundea  to  whiten  or  give 
a  tair  colour  to,  because  what  is  new  looks  so  much 
fairer  than  what  is  old. 

Tlte  fresh  is  properly  opposed  to  the  stale,  as  the  neie 
is  to  the  old  :  the  fresh  has  undergone  no  change ;  the 
new  has  not  been  long  in  being.     Meal,  beer,  and  pro- 
visions in  general,  are  said  to  be  fresh;  so  likewise  a 
person  is  said  lo  be  fresh  who  is  in  his  full  vigour; 
Lo :  great  iEiieas  rushes  to  the  fight, 
Sprung  fnjni  a  god,  and  mote  than  mortal  bold; 
lie  fresh  in  youth,  and  I  in  arms  grown  old. 

Pope. 
That  which  is  substantial   and  durable,  as  houses, 
clothes,  books,  or,  in  the  moral  sense,  pleasures,  &c.  are 
said  to  be  new ; 

Seasons  but  change  neic  pleasures  to  produce. 

And  elements  contend  lo  serve  our  use. — Jenvns. 

JVuvel  is  to  new  as  the  species  to  the  genus:  every 
thing  novel  is  7iew ;  but  all  that  is  7iew  is  not  novel: 
what  is  norel  is  mostly  strange  and  unexpected ;  but 
what  is  new  is  usual  and  expected  :  the  freezing  of  the 
river  Thames  is  a  novelty ;  the  frost  in  every  winter  is 
something  7!cw  when  it  first  comes:  that  is  a  novel 
sight  which  was  either  never  seen  before,  or  seen  but 
seld<im  ;  that  is  a  new  sight  which  is  sieu  for  the  first 
time :  the  entrance  of  the  French  king  into  the  British 
capital  was  a  sight  as  novel  as  it  was  interesting; 
'  VVe  are  naturally  delighted  with  novelty.' — Johnson. 
The  entrance  of  a  king  into  the  capital  of  France  was 
a  new  sight,  after  the  revolution  which  had  so  long 
existed ; 

'T  is  on  some  evening,  sunny,  grateful,  mild, 
When  nought  but  balm  is  beaming  through  the  woods, 
With  yellow  lustre  bright,  that  the  new  tribes 
Visit  the  spacious  heav'ns. — Thomson. 

Recent  is  taken  only  in  the  improper  application ; 
the  other  two  admit  of  both  applications  in  this  case: 
the  fresh  is  said  in  relation  to  what  has  lately  pre- 
ceded; new  is  said  in  relation  to  what  has  not  long 
subsisted  ;  recent  is  used  for  what  has  just  passed  in 
distinction  fnnn  that  which  has  long  gone  by.  A  per- 
son is  said  lo  give  fresh  cause  of  ofieiice  who  has 
already  otfended ; 
That  love  which  first  was  set,  will  first  decay, 
Mine  of  a  fresher  date  will  longer  stay.— Dryden. 
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A  thing  receives  a  veto  name  in  lieu  of  llie  one  which 
it  has  long  had;  'Do  not  all  men  complain  iiow  little 
we  know,  and  how  ninch  is  still  unknown  ?  And  can 
we  ever  know  more,  unless  something  new  be  disco- 
vered !' — Burnet.  -A  recent  transaction  excites  an 
interest  which  cannot  be  excited  by  one  of  earlier 
date  ;  '  The  courage  of  the  Parliament  was  increased 
by  two  recent  evenls  which  had  happened  in  their 
favour.' — Hume.  Fresh  intelligence  arrives  every  day; 
it  quickly  succeeds  the  events:  that  intelligence  which 
is  recent  to  a  person  at  a  distance  is  already  old  to  one 
who  is  on  the  spot.  Fresh  circumstances  continually 
arise  to  contirni  reports  ;  new  changes  continually  take 
place  to  supersede  the  things  Ihat  were  established. 

JVew  is  said  of  every  thing  which  has  not  before 
existed,  or  not  in  the  same  lorni  as  before  ;  modem, 
from  the  low  Latin  modemus,  changed  as  is  supposed 
from  hodiemus  belonging  to  the  day,  is  said  of  that 
which  is  new  or  springs  up  in  the  present  day  or  age. 
A  book  is  new  which  has  never  been  used ;  it  is  modern 
if  it  has  never  been  published  before ;  so  in  like  man- 
ner principles  arc  new  which  have  not  been  broached 
before  ;  but  they  are  modern  inasmuch  as  they  are  first 
olfered  in  the  day  in  whicli  we  live;  'Some  of  the 
ancient  and  likewise  divers  of  the  modern  writers, 
that  have  laboured  in  natural  magick,  have  noted  a 
sympathy  between  the  sun  and  certain,  herbs.' — 
Bacon. 


TO  REVIVE,  REFRESH,  RENOVATE, 
RENEW. 
Revive,  from  the  Latin  vivo  to  live,  signifies  to  bring 
to  life  again;  torc/resA,  to  make  fresh  again;  lo  renew 
and  renovate,  to  make  new  again.  The  restoration  of 
things  to  their  primitive  stale  is  the  common  idea  in- 
cluded in  these  terms;  the  difference  consists  in  their 
application.  Revive,  refresh,  and  renovate  are  applied 
to  animal  bodies ;  revive  expressing  the  return  of  mo- 
tion and  spirits  to  one  who  was  for  the  time  lileless ; 
refresh  expressing  the  return  of  vigour  to  one  in  whom 
it  has  been  diminished ;  the  air  revives  one  who  is 
faint ;  a  cool  breeze  refreshes  one  who  flags  from  tlie 
heat.  Revive  and  refresh  respect  only  tlie  temporary 
state  of  the  body ;  renovate  respects  its  permanent 
state,  that  is,  t-iie  liealth  of  the  body;  one  is  revived 
and  refreshed  after  a  partial  exhaustion ;  one's  health 
is  renovated  after  having  been  considerably  impaired. 

Revive  is  applied  likewise  in  the  moral  sense ; 
'  Herod's  rage  being  quenched  by  the  blood  of  Ma- 
rianine,  his  love  to  her  again  revived.' — Pridkaux. 
Kefresh  and  renovate  mostly  in  the  proper  sense  ; 

Nor  less  thy  world,  Columbus!  drinks,  refreshed. 

The  lavish  moisture  of  the  melting  year. 

Thomson. 

All  nature  feels  the  renovating  CoiCti 

Of  winter. — Thomson. 
Renew  only  in  the  moral  sense ; 

The  last  great  age,  foretold  by  sacred  rhymes, 

Renews  its  finished  course. — Thomson. 
A  discussion  is  said  to  be  revived,  or  a  report  to  be 
revived ;  a  clamour  is  said  to  be  renewed,  or  entreaties 
to  be  renewed  :  customs  are  revived  which  have  lain 
long  dormant,  and  as  it  were  dead;  practices  are  re- 
newed that  have  ceased  for  a  time. 


FOREFATHERS,  PROGENITORS,  ANCESTORS. 

Forefathers  signifies  our  fathers  before  us,  and  m- 
cludes  out  immediate  parents  ;  progenitors,  from  pro 
and  gigno,  signifies  those  begotten  before  us,  exclusive 
of  our  innnediate  parents;  anccAfors,  contracted  from 
antecessors  or  those  going  before,  is  said  of  those  from 
whom  we  are  remotely  descended. 

Forefathers  is  a  partial  and  familiar  term  for  the 
precedingbranchesof  any  family ;  "  We  passed  sliuhlly 
over  three  or  four  of  our  immediate /orp/utAfrs  whom 
we  knew  by  tradition.' — Addison.  Progenitors  is  n 
higher  term  in  the  same  sense,  applied  to  families  of 
distinction  :  we  speak  of  the  forefathers  of  a  peasant, 
but  the  progenitors  of  a  noblemati ; 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid, 

The  Hide  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. — Gray. 
Suppose  a  gentleman,  full  of  hia  illustrious  family, 


should  see  the  whole  line  of  Ins  progenitors  pass  in 
review  before  hiui ;  with  how  many  varying  passions 
would  he  behold  shepherds,  soldiers,  princes,  and 
beggars,  walk  in  the  procession  of  five  thousand  years  !' 
— Addison.  Forefathers  and  progenitors,  but  parii- 
cularly  the  latter,  are  said  mostly  of  individual-s,  and 
respect  the  regular  line  of  succession  in  a  family  ;  an- 
cestors is  employed  collectively  as  well  as  inilivi- 
dually  and  regards  simply  the  order  of  succession  ;  we 
may  speak  of  the  ancestors  of  a  nation  as  well  ii>  of 
any  particular  person ;  '  It  is  highly  laudable  to  pay 
respect  to  men  who  are  descended  from  worthy  onccs- 
tors.'—  Addison.  This  term  may  also  be  applied  ligu 
ratively ; 

O  majeslick  night! 
Nature's  great  ancestor! — Young. 

SENIOR,  ELDER,  OLDER. 

These  are  all  comparatives  expressive  of  the  same 
quality,  and  differ  therefore  less  in  sense  than  in  ap- 
plication. 

Senior  is  employed  not  only  in  regard  to  the  extent 
of  age,  but  also  to  duration  either  in  office  or  any  given 
situation  ;  elder  is  employed  only  in  regard  to  age: 
an  ofiiccr  in  the  army  is  a  senior  by  virtue  of  having 
served  longer  than  another;  a  boy  is  a  senior  in  a 
school  either  by  virtue  of  his  age,  his  standing  in  the 
school,  or  his  situation  in  the  class;  'Cratinus  was 
senior  in  age  to  both  his  competitors  Eupolis  and  Aris- 
tophanes.'— Cumberl.vnd.  When  age  alone  is  to  be 
expressed,  elder  is  more  suitable  than  senior ;  the  elder 
children  or  the  elder  branches  of  a  family  are  clearly 
understood  to  include  those  who  have  [)riority  of  age. 

Senior  and  elder  are  both  employed  as  subsianlives  : 
older  only  as  an  adjective :  hence  we  speak  of  the 
seniors  in  a  school,  or  the  ciders  in  an  assembly  ;  bui 
an  older  inhabitant,  an  older  family  ; 

The  Spartans  to  their  highest  magistrate 

The  name  of  elder  did  appropriate. — Dknham. 
Since  oft 

Man  must  compute  that  age  he  cannot  feel. 

He  scarce  believes  he 's  older  for  his  years. — Youno. 

£/ier  has  only  a  partiril  use;  older  is  employed  in 
general  cases:  in  speaking  of  children  in  the  same 
family  we  may  say,  the  eldn-  ^on  is  heir  to  the  estate  ; 
he  is  oWerthan  his  brother  by  ten  years. 

ELDERLY,  AGED,  OLD. 

These  three  words  rise  by  gradation  in  their  sense ; 
aged  denotes  a  greater  degree  of  age  than  elderly  ; 
and  old  still  more  tha^ii  either. 

The  elderly  man  has  i)assed  the  meridian  of  life;  'I 
have  a  race  of  orderly,  elderly,  persons  of  both  sexes, 
at  my  command.'— Swift.  The  aged  man  is  fast  aji 
proaching  the  term  of  human  existence  ; 

A  godlike  race  of  heroes  once  I  knew. 

Such  as  no  more  these  aged  eyes  shall  view. — PoPB. 
The  old  man  has  already  reached  this  term,  or  has 
e.vceeded  it ; 

The  field  of  combat  fills  the  young  and  bold, 

The  solemn  council  best  becomes  the  old. — Pope. 
In  conformity,  however,  to  the  vulgar  prepossession 
against  age  and  its  concomitant  infirmities,  the  term 
elderly  or  aged  is  always  more  respectful  than  old, 
which  latter  word  is  often  used  by  way  of  reproach, 
and  can  seldom  be  used  free  from  such  air  association, 
unless  qualified  by  an  epithet  of  praise  as  good  or 
venerable. 

FORMERLY,  liV  TIMES  PAST,  OR  OLD  TIMES, 
DAYS  OF  YORE,  ANCIENTLY,  OR  ANCIENT 
TIMES. 

Formerly  supposes  a  less  remote  period  than  in  times 
past ;  and  that  less  ren:ote  than  in  days  of  yore  and 
anciently.  The  first  two  may  be  said  of  what  happens 
within  the  age  of  man;  the  last  two  are  e.xtended  to 
many  generations  and  ages.  Any  individual  may  use 
the  word  formerly  with  regard  to  himself:  thus  we  en- 
joyed our  health  better  formerly  than  now  ;  '  Men  were 
formerly  disputed  out  of  their  doubts.' — Addison.  An 
old  man  may  speak  of  times  past,  as  when  he  says 
he  does  not  enjoy  himself  as  lie  did  jk  times  past      Old 
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times,  days  of  yore,  and  anciently,  are  more  applicable 
to  iialiofis  tliaii  to  iiidividiials ,  and  all  these  express 
diliereiit  desirees  of  remoteness.  As  to  our  preseiil  pe- 
riod, llie  age  ot"  Uueen  Eliiiubell)  may  be  called  old 
times ; 

In  times  of  old,  when  time  was  young, 
Anil  poets  their  own  verses  sung, 
A  verse  could  draw  a  stone  or  beam. — SwtrT. 
The  days  of  Alfred,  and  still  later,  the  days  of  yore; 
Tims  E<lsar  proud  in  days  of  yore, 
Held  moiiarchs  lubouriiig  at  the  oar. — Swift. 
The  earliest  period  in  which  Britain  is  mentioned  may 
be  called  ancient  times  ; 

In  ancient  times  the  sacred  plough  employ'd 
The  kings  and  awful  fathers  of  mankind. 

Thomson. 


GENERATION,  AGE. 

Generation  is  ;-aid  of  the  persons  who  live  dvirlnc;  any 
particular  period  ;  and  age  is  said  of  the  period  il-seif. 

Tho^e  who  are  born  at  the  same  lime  constitute  the 
generation;  that  period  of  lime  which  comprehends 
the  age  of  man  is  the  age:  there  may  therefore  be 
many  generations  spring  up  in  the  course  of  an  age  : 
a  fresh  generation  is  springing  up  every  day,  which  in 
the  course  of  an  age  pass  away,  and  are  succeeded  by 
fresh  irenerations. 

We  consider  man  in  Wts  generation  as  the  part  which 
he  has  to  perform ;  '  I  often  lamented  that  I  was  not 
one  of  that  happy  generation  who  demolished  the  con- 
vents.'— Johnson.  We  consider  the  age  in  which  we 
live  as  to  the  manners  of  men  and  the  events  of  na- 
tions; 'Throughout  (>very  oi'-e,  God  hath  poinlcd  his 
peculiar  displeasure  against  the  confidence  of  presump- 
tion, and  the  arrogance  of  prosperity.'— Blair. 

LAST,  LATEST,  FINAL,  ULTIMATE. 

Last  and  latest,  bnlh  from  late,  in  German  letzc, 
come  iVom  the  Greek  XoioOu?  and  \unu)  to  leave,  signi- 
fying left  or  remaining;  Jinul,  (o.  Final/;  ultimate 
comes  frcnn  ultimus  llie  last. 

J.a.-it  and  ultimate  respect  the  order  of  succession  : 
latest  respects  the  order  of  time  ;  final  respects  the 
coniplHticin  of  an  object.  What  is  last  or  ultimate  is 
succeeded  by  nothing  else:  what  is  latest  is  not  suc- 
ceeded by  any  great  interval  of  time  ;  what  is  final  re- 
quires to  be  succeedrd  by  nothing  else.  The  last  is 
opposed  to  the  first;  the  alUmnle  is  distinguished  from 
that  which  might  follow  ;  the  latest  is  opposed  to  the 
eaiTn-sl  ;  \.\\i\  final  is  opposed  to  the  introductory  or  be- 
ginnins:.  A  person's  last  words  are  those  by  which 
one  is  guided  ;  '  The  supreme  Author  of  our  being  has 
so  formed  the  soul  of  m:\ii  that  notliing  bnl  himself  can 
be  iis/<f.s(,  ndeipialc,  and  piopi-r  liappincs-^.'— AnnisoN, 
A  man's  «i(/«;nfc  object  isdistinguislied  from  that  more 
renioie  (uie  which  may  possibly  be  in  his  mind  :  '  Tlie 
iillriiiite  rod  of  man  is  the  enjoyment  of  God,  beyond 
which  he  rannot  form  a  wish.'— Grovk.  A  conscien- 
tious man  remains  lirni  to  his  principles  to  his  latest 
breath;  a  pleasant  comedy  which  paints  the  manners 
of  the  ane  is  a  durable  work,  and  is  transmitted  to  the 
latest  posterity.'— Hume.  The  final  d(!ternMnation  of 
difficnlt  mailers  recpiiies  caution ;  '  Final  causes  lie 
liiin-e  bare  and  open  to  our  observation,  as  there  are 
often  a  greater  varieiy  that  belong  to  the  same  effect.' 
— Al>DisoN.  Jealous  people  strive  not  to  be  the  last  in 
any  thing;  the  latest  intelligence  which  a  man  gels  of 
his  country  is  acceptable  to  one  who  is  in  distant  quar- 
ters of  the  globe  ;  it  recpiires  resolution  to  take  a /nai 
leave  of  those  whom  one  holds  near  and  dear. 

LASTLY,  AT   LAST,  AT  LENGTH. 

jMstly,  like  last  {v.  l^ast),  respects  the  order  of  snc- 
cessioir.  at  last  or  at  length  refer  to  what  has  pre- 
ceded. When  a  sermon  is  divided  into  many  heads, 
the  term  lastly  comprehends  Ihi'  last  division.  When 
an  affair  is  settled  after  much  dilficulty  it  is  said  to  be  at 
last  settled ;  and  if  it  be  settled  after  a  protracted  con- 
tinuance, it  is  said  to  be  setttled  at  length ;  '  Lastly, 
opportunities  do  sometimes  offer  in  which  a  man  may 
w="kedly  make  hia  fortune  without  fear  of  temporal 
damage.    In  siicli  cases  what  restraint  do  they  lie  under 


who  liave  no  regard  beyond  the  grave  ■?' — Blair.  '  Ji 
last  being  satisfied  ihey  had  nothing  to  fear  they  brought 
out  all  their  corn  every  day.' — Addison.  'A  neigh- 
bouring king  made  war  upon  this  female  republicli 
several  years  with  various  success,  and  at  length  over 
threw  riiem  in  a  very  great  battle.'— Addison. 


ETERNAL,  ENDLESS,  EVERLASTING. 

The  eternal  is  set  above  time,  the  endless  lies  witliin 
time,  it  is  therefore  by  a  strong  figure  that  we  apply 
eternal  to  any  thing  sulilunary  ;  although  eiullcss  may 
with  propriety  le  applied  to  that  which  is  heavenly. 
That  is  properly  eternal  which  has  neiiher  beginning 
nor  end  ;  that  is  endless  which  has  a  beginning,  but  no 
end.  God  is,  therefore,  an  eternal,  but  not  an  endless 
being; 

Distance  immense  between  the  pow'rs  that  shine 
Above,  eternal,  deathless,  and  divine, 
And  mortal  man  ! — Pope. 
There  is  an  eternal  state  of  happiness  or  misery,  which 
awaits  all  men,  according  to  their  deeds  In  this  life ;  the 
joys  or  sorrows  of  men  may  be  said  to  be  cndleis  as 
regards  this  life ; 

The  faithful  Mydon,  as  he  turn'd  from  fight 
His  flying  coursers, sunk  to  endless  iiiglit. — PopK. 
That  which  \s  endless  Una  no  cessation;  that  which  is 
everlasting  has  neither  interruption  or  cessali(ui.  The 
endless  n^ay  be  said  of  existing  things;  the  everlasting 
naturally  extends  Itself  into  futurity:  hence  we  speak 
of  cnrf/fw.s- disputes,  an  endless  warfare,  an  everlasting 
memorial,  an  everlasting  crown  of  glory  ; 

Back  from  the  car  he  tumbles  to  the  ground. 
And  everlasting  shades  his  eyes  surround. — Pope 


REST,  REMAINDER,  REMNANT,  RESCUE. 

Rest  evidently  conies  from  the  Latin  resto,  which  is 
compounded  of  re  and  sto,  signifying  to  stand  or  re 
main  back;  remainder  literally  signifies  what  remains 
alter  the  first  part  Is  gone ;  remnant  is  bnl  a  variation 
of  remainder;  and  residue, fion\  j-es((/co,  signifies  what 
keeps  hack  by  settling. 

All  these  terms  express  that  part  which  is  separated 
from  (he  other  and  lefl  distinct:  rest  is  the  most  general, 
both  in  sense  and  applicaiiiui  ;  the  others  have  a  more 
specilick  meaning  and  us(':  the  re--t  may  be  either  that 
which  is  left  behind  liy  itself  or  that  which  is  set  apart 
as  a  distinct  jiortion:  Ihe  remainder,  remnant,  mh\  re- 
sidue are  the  iiuamiiies  which  remain  when  iljc  oilier 
parts  are  cone,  'i'he  rest  is  said  of  any  jiait  indefi- 
nitely without  regard  to  what  has  been  taken  or  is  gone ; 

A  last  farewell ! 

Forshic<'  a  last  innsi  come,  the  rest  are  vain, 

Like  gasps  iii  death  which  but  prolong  our  pain. 

nRVI>KN. 

But  llie  remainder  commonly  reaards  the  part  which 
has  been  li^fl  after  a  pan  has  been  taken :  '  If  lie  to 
whom  ten  talents  have  been  committed,  has  sipian- 
deied  away  five,  he  is  concerned  lo  make  a  doiilile 
improvemeiil  of  the  remainder.'' — RocicRs.  A  person 
may  he  said  lo  sell  some  and  give  away  the  rest:  when 
a  number  of  hearty  persons  sit  down  to  a  meal,  Ihe 
rfW«i««>rof  I  he  provisions,  after  all  have  been  satisfied, 
will  not  be  considerable.  Rest  is  appMid  eillier  lo  per- 
sons orthiiiL's;  remainder on\)/\n  tlihigs:  seme  were  of 
that  o|iiiiioM,  but  thi!  rest  did  not  agret.tn  il :  ihe  remain- 
der of  the  pap(!r  was  not  worlll  preserving.  Rivinant, 
from  remanens  in  Latin,  is  a  sjieries  of  remainder, 
applicable  in  the  proper  sense  only  lo  cloth  or  what- 
ever remains  unsold  out  of  whole  pieces:  as  a  rem- 
nant of  cotton,  linen,  and  the  like  ;  but  it  may  lie  taken 
figuratively.  Residue  is  another  species  of  n-maindcr, 
employed  in  less  familiar  matters ;  the  remainder  is 
applied  to  that  which  remains  after  a  consumption  or 
removal  has  taken  place:  the  residue  is  applied  to  that 
w  hich  remains  after  a  division  has  taken  place  :  hence 
we  speak  of  the  remainder  of  the  corn,  the  remainder 
of  the  books,  and  the  like:  but  the  residue  of  the  pro- 
perty, the  residue (  i  the  effects,  and  the  like.  The  re- 
mainder, remnant,  and  residue  may  all  be  applied  either 
to  moral  or  less  familiar  objects  with  a  similar  distinc- 
tion ;  '  Whatever  you  take  from  amusements  or  inda 
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lence  will  be  repaid  you  a  hundred  fold  for  all  the  re- 
mainder of  your  days.' — Chatham. 

For  this,  far  distant  from  iheLalian  coast, 
Slio  drove  the  remnaitl  of  llie  Trojan  host. 

Drvdkn. 
The  rising  deluge  is  not  stopp'd  with  dauis, 
But  wisely  managed,  its  divided  strenglli 
Is  shiiced  in  channels,  and  securely  drained  ; 
And  while  its  force  is  spent,  and  unsupijly'd, 
The  7-esidue,wiili  mounds  may  be  restraiu'd. 

SUAKSPEARE. 

TO  SUBSIDE,  AB.\TE,  INTERMIT. 
A  settlement  after  agitation  is  the  peculiar  meaning 
of  subside,  from  the  Latin  sub  and  sedco,  signifying  to 
settle  to  the  bottom.     T/iat  which  has  been  put  into 
connnotioii  subsides  ;  heavy  pariicles  subside  in  a  fluid 
that  is  at  rest,  and  tumults  aie  said  to  subside;  '  It  vvas 
not  loiigr  helore  this  joy  subsided  in  the  remembrance 
of  that  digJiity  from  which  I  had  fallen.' — IIawkes- 
woRrH.     A  diminution  of  strenglli  characterizes  the 
meaning  of  abate,  which,  from   the  French   abatlre, 
signilies  to  come  down  in  quantity :  that  which  has 
been  hiuh  in  aciion  may  abate ;  the  rain  abates  after  it 
has  been  heavy  ;  and  a  man's  anger  abates ; 
But  first  to  heav'n  tliy  due  devotions  pay, 
And  animal  gifts  on  Ceres'  altar  lay, 
VVlien  winter's  rage  abates. — Dkvden. 
Alternate  action  and  rest  is  imiilied  in  the  word  inter- 
mit, from  the  Latin  inter  between,  and  7nitto  to  put, 
signifying  to  leave  a  space  or  interval  of  rest  between 
labour  or  action;  'Certain  Indians,  when  a  horse  is 
running  in  his  full  career,  leap  down,  gather  any  thing 
from  the  grouiul,  and  immediately  leap  up  again,  the 
horse  not  intemutttns  his  course.' — VVilkins. 


TO  FOLLOW,  SUCCEED,  ENSUE. 
Follow  comes  probably  through  the  medium  of  the 
nnitliem  languages  from  the  Greek  6A(cdf  a  trace,  or 
£,\ku>  to  draw;  succeed,  in  Latin  succedo,  compounded 
of  sail  and  cedo  to  walk  after ;  ensue,  in  French  ensuivre, 
Latin  tnsiqnor,  signifies  to  follow  close  upon  the  back 
or  at  the  heels. 

FulLiiw  and  succeed  are  said  of  persons  and  things  : 
ensue  of  things  only  :  follow  denotes  the  going  in  order, 
in  a  trace  or  line;  succeed  denotes  the  going  or  being  in 
the  same  place  immediately  after  another :  many  per- 
sons insiy  fullow  each  other  at  the  same  time;  but  o  ily 
one  individual  properly  succeeds  another.  Follow  i^ 
taken  literally  for  the  motion  of  one  physical  body  in 
relation  to  another,  succeed  is  taken  in  the  moral  sense 
for  taking  the  situation  or  office  of  another:  people 
follow  each  other  in  a  procession,  or  one  follows  ano 
iher  to  the  grave  ;  a  king  succeeds  to  a  throne,  or  a  son 
succeeds  to  the  inheritance  of  his  father. 

To  folloio  in  relation  to  things  is  said  either  simply  of 
the  order  in  which  they  go,  or  of  such  as  go  according 
to  a  connexion  between  them  ;  to  succeed  implies  sim- 
ply to  take  the  place  after  another;  to  ensue  is  lo  follow 
by  a  necessary  connexion:  peojile  who  die  quickly  one 
after  the  other  are  said  lo  follow  each  other  to  the  grave  ; 
a  youlh  of  debauchery  is  followed  by  a  diseased  old 
age  ;  '  If  a  man  of  a  good  genius  for  fable  were  lo  re- 
present the  nature  of  pleasure  and  pain  in  that  way  of 
writing,  he  would  probably  join  them  together  after 
such  a  manner  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  one  to 
come  into  any  place  without  being  followed  by  the 
other.' — Addison.     As  in  a  natural  tempest  one  wave 
of  the  sea  follows  another  in  rapid  succession,  so  in 
the  moral  tempest  of  political  revolutions  one  mad  con- 
vulsion is  quickly  succeeded  by  another ; 
Ulysses  hastens  with  a  trembling  heart. 
Before  him  steps,  and  bending  draws  the  dart: 
Forth  flows  the  blood  ;  an  eager  pang  succeeds, 
Tydides  mounts,  and  to  the  navy  speeds. — Pope. 
Nothing  can  ensue  from  popular  commotions  but  blood- 
shed and  misery  ; 

Nor  deem  this  day,  this  battle,  all  you  lose  ; 
A  day  more  black,  a  fate  more  vile  ensues  : 
Impetuous  Hector  thunders  at  the  wall. 
The  hour,  the  spot,  to  conquer  or  to  fall. — Pope. 
Follow  u  used  in  abstract  propositions :  ensue  is  used 


m  specifick  cases :  sin  and  misery  follow  each  other  aa 
cause  and  etiect ;  quarrels  too  often  ensue  from  the  con- 
versations of  violent  men  who  diHer  eitlicr  in  religioa 
or  politicks. 

TO  FOLLOW,  PURSUE. 

The  idea  of  going  after  any  thing  in  order  to  reach  or 
obtain  it  is  common  to  these  terms,  but  under  dil^eient 
circumstances:  own  follows  {v.  To  follow)  a  jjerson 
mostly  with  a  friendly  intention;  one  pursues  (o.  To 
continue)  with  a  hostile  intention:  a  peison  follows 
his  lellowt-raveller  whom  he  wishes  to  overtake; 

"  Now,  now,"  said  he,  "  my  son,  no  more  delay, 
I  yield,  i  follow  where  Heav'n  shows  the  way." 
Dryden. 
The  officers  of  justice  pursue  the  criminal  wliom  they 
wish  to  apprehend; 

The  same  Rutilians  who  with  arms  pursue 
The  Trojan  race  are  equal  foes  lo  you. — Drvden. 
?o  likewise  the  huntsmen  and  hunters  follow  the  dogs 
in  the  chase;  the  dogs //ursHC  the  hare.     In  application 
to  thiiigs,/rt//«iD  is  taken  more  in  the  passiv(-,  and  pur- 
sue more  in  the  active  sense:  a  man  follows  the  plan 
of  another,  and  pursues  his  own  plan  ;  he  follows  his 
inclination,  and  pursues  an  object;   'The  teliciiy  is 
when  any  one  is  so  happy  as  to  find  out  and  follow 
wliat  is  tile  proper  bent  of  his  genius.' — Steele. 
Look  round  the  habitual  world,  how  few 
Know  their  own  good,  or,  knowing  it, /(?/r««e. 
Dryden. 

HUNT,  CHASE. 
The  leading  idea  in  the  word  hunt  is  that  of  search- 
ing alter;  the  leading  idea  in  the  word  ckase  is  that  of 
driving  away,  or  before  one.  In  the  strict  sense,  the 
hunt  is  made  for  objects  not  within  sight;  the  chase  is 
made  after  such  objects  only  as  are  within  sight:  we 
may  hunt,  therefore,  without  chasing;  we  may  chase 
wilhonl  hmiting :  a  person  Au/i/s  after,  but  does  not 
chase,  that  which  is  lost ;  a  boy  chases,  rather  than 
hunts  a  butterfly; 

Come  hither,  boy  !  we  'II  hunt  to-day 
The  bookworm,  ravening  beast  of  prey 

Parnell 
Greatness  of  mind  and  fortune  too 
Th'  Olympic  trophies  show  ; 
Both  their  several  parts  must  do 
In  the  noble  chase  of  fame. — Cowley. 
When  apfilied  to  field  sports,  the  hunt  commences  as 
snoji  as  the  huiilsman  begins  to  look  for  the  game  ;  the 
chase  commences  as  soon  as  it  is  found:  on  this  ground, 
perhaps  it  is,  that  hunt  is  used  in  familiar  discourse, 
to  designate  the  specifick  act  of  taking  this  amusement; 
and  chase  is  used  only  in  particular  cases  where  tlie 
peculiar  idea  is  to  he  e.xpressed  :  a  fox  hunt,  or  a  stag 
hunt,  is  said  to  lake  place  on  a  particular  day  ;  or  that 
there  has  been  no  hunliuir  lliis  season,  or  that  the  hunt 
has  been  very  bad:  but  we  speak,  on  the  otiicrhand,  of 
the  pleasures  of  the  chase  :  or  say  that  the  chase  lasted 
very  long;  the  animal  gave  a  long  chase. 

FOREST,  CHASE,  PARK, 

•  Are  all  habitations  for  animals  of  venery :  but  the 
forest  is  of  the  fairest  magnitude  and  importance,  it 
being  a  franchise  and  the  properly  of  the  king;  the 
chase  and  park  may  be  either  publick  or  private  pro- 
perty. The  forest  is  so  formed  of  wood,  and  covers 
such  an  e.^tent  of  ground,  that  it  may  be  the  haunt  of 
wild  beasts;  of  this  description  are  the  forests  in  Ger- 
many: the  cAase  is  an  indefinite  and  open  space  that  is 
allotted  expressly  for  the  chase  of  particular  animals, 
such  as  deer ;  the  park  is  an  enclosed  space  that  serves 
for  the  preservation  of  doraestick  animals. 


SUCCESSION,  SERIES,  ORDER. 

Succession  signifies  the  act  or  state  oC  succeeding-  (v. 
To  follow) ;  series,  (v.  Series)  ;  order  {v.  To  place). 

Succession  (v.  To  follow)  is  a  matter  of  necessity  ot 
casualty  :  things  succeed  eacli  other,  or  they  are  taken 

Vide  Truslcr :  "  Forest,  chase,  park." 
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in  succession  either  arbitrarily  or  by  design :  the  series 
(v.  Series)  is  a  connected  successiun ;  tlie  order  js  tlie 
ordered  or  arranged  succession.  We  observe  the  suc- 
cession of  events  as  a  matter  of  curiosity ;  '  We  can 
conceive  of  time  only  by  the  succession  of  ideas  one 
to  another.'— H.vWKKSwoRTii.  We  trace  the  series 
of  events  as  a  matter  of  intelligence;  'A  number  of 
distinct  fables  may  contain  all  the  topicks  of  moral 
instruction ;  yet  each  niu^t  be  remembered  by  a  distinct 
effort  of  tlie  mind,  and  will  not  recur  in  a  scries,  be- 
cause they  have  no  ccnmexion  vvitli  each  other.' — 
flAWKEswoRTH.  We  follow  the  order  which  tlie  his- 
torian lias  pursued  as  a  matter  of  judgement ;  '  In  all 
verse,  however  familiar  and  easy,  tiie  woids  are  ne- 
cessarily thrown  out  of  the  order  in  which  they  are 
commonly  used.' — Havvkesworth.  The  succession 
may  be  slow  or  quick  ;  the  series  may  be  long  or  short ; 
the  order  may  be  correct  or  incorrect.  Tlie  present 
age  has  afforded  a  quick  succession  of  events,  and  pre- 
eented  us  with  a  series  of  atrocious  attempts  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  society  under  the  name  of  liberty.  The 
historian  of  the.se  times  needs  only  pursue  tlie  order 
vviiich  llie  events  theniseWes  point  out. 

SUCCESSIVE,  ALTERNATE. 

What  is  successive  fo'Iows  directly;  what  is  alter- 
nate follows  indirectly.  A  mini.^Ier  preaches  succes- 
sicclij  who  preaches  every  Sunday  uninterruptedly  at 
the  same  liour;  but  he  preaches  alternately  if  lie 
preaches  on  one  Sunday  in  the  morning,  and  the  other 
Sunday  in  the  afternoon  at  the  same  place.  The  suc- 
cessive may  be  accidental  or  intentional ;  the  alternate 
is  mostly  intentional :  it  may  rain  for  three  successive 
days,  or  a  fair  may  be  held  for  three  successive  days  ; 
'  Think  of  a  hundred  solitary  streams  peacefully  gliding 
between  amazing  cliH's  on  one  side  and  rich  meadows 
on  the  other,  gradually  swelling  into  noble  rivers,  suc- 
cessivelj/  losing  themselves  in  each  other,  and  all  at 
length  terminating  in  the  harbour  of  Plymnulh.' — 
GiBBO.v.  Trees  are  placed  sometimes  in  alternate 
order,  when  every  other  tree  is  of  the  same  size  and 
kind  ;  '  Suffer  me  to  point  out  one  great  essential 
towards  acquiring  facility  in  composition;  viz.  the 
writing  alternately  in  dilferenl  measures.' — Seward. 


NATURALLY,  IN  COURSE,  CONSEQUENTLY, 
OF  COURSE. 
The  connexion  between  events,  actions,  and  things, 
is  expressed   by  all  these  terms.    M'aturnllij  signifies 
according  to  the  nature  of  things,  and  applies  there- 
fore to  tlie  conne.xion  which  subsists  between  events 
according  to  the  original  con-^titiifinn  or  inherent  pro- 
perties of  things:  in  course  signifies  in  the  course  of 
things,  that  is,  in  the  regular  order  that  things  ought 
to   folioxv:    consequently  signifies  by  a   consequence, 
that  is,  by  a  necessary  law  of  dependence,   wliich 
makes  one  thing  follow  another  ;  of  course  signifies  on 
account  of  the  course  which  things  most  conniionly  or 
even  necessarily  take.     Whatever  happens  naturally, 
happens  as  we  expect  it;  whatever  happens  in  course, 
happens  as  w<,  approve  of  it;  whatever  follows  conse- 
gurntlij,  follow!,  as  we  judge  it  right ;  whatever  follows 
of  course,  follows  as  we  see  it  necessarily.    Children 
n«<«r«//y  imitate  their  parents:    people  natiirnlly  fall 
info  the  liabits  of  those  they  associate  with  :  both  theso 
circumstances  result  from  the  7in(Hr«  of  things:  who- 
ever is  made  a  peer  of  the  realm,  fakes  his  seat  in  the 
upper  house  in  count ;  he  requires  no  other  qualifica- 
tion to  entitle  him  V>  this  privilege,  he  goes  thither 
according  to  the  estnblishcd  cour.se  of  things ;  conse- 
quently, as  a  peer,  hn  is  admitted  without  question  ; 
this  is  a  decision  of  the  judgement  by  which  the  ques- 
tion is  at  once  determined ;    of  course  none  are  ad- 
mitted who  are  not  peeis;  this  flows  necessarily  out 
of  the  constituted  law  of  the  land. 

JVaturatly  and  in  toursc  describe  things  as  they 
are;  consequently  and  of  course  represent  them  as 
they  must  be;  naturally  and  in  course  state  facts  or 
realities ;  consequently  and  of  course  state  the  in- 
ferences drawn  from  those  facts,  or  consequences  result- 
ing fioin  them;  a  mob  is  naturally  dispose-!  to  riot, 
and  consequently  it  is  dangerous  to  appeal  tii  a  nio^  for 
Ifs  judgement;  the  nobility  attend  at  ourt  ,n  course, 
that  is,  by  virtue  of  their  rant,  sold-ovs  ',rt»-,  fhe 
town  of  ceurse  at  assize  oi  elecUca  inner,  th-..i  ii^  be-  I 


cause  the  law  forbids  them  to  remain.  JVaturatly  is 
opposed  to  the  artificial  or  forced  ;  m  course  is  opposed 
to  the  irregular:  naturally  excludes  the  idea  of  design 
or  purpose  ;  in  course  includes  the  idea  of  arrange- 
ment and  social  order :  the  former  is  applicable  to  every 
thing  that  has  an  independent  existence;  the  latter  is 
applied  to  the  constituted  order  of  society  :  the  former 
is,  therefore,  said  of  every  object,  animate  or  inani- 
mate, having  natural  properties,  and  performing  natu- 
ral operations;  the  latter  only  of  persons  and  their 
establishment.  Plants  that  require  much  air  naturally 
thrive  most  in  an  open  country  ;  '  Egotists  are  generally 
the  vain  and  shallow  part  of  mankind;  people  being 
naturally  full  of  themselves  when  they  have  nothing 
else  in  them.' — Addison.  Members  of  a  society,  wlio 
do  not  forfeit  their  title  by  the  breach  of  any  rule  or 
law,  are  readmitted  in  course,  after  ever  so  long  an 
absence ;  '  Our  Lord  foresaw,  that  all  the  Mosaic  orders 
would  cease  in  course  upon  his  death.' — Beveridok. 

Consequently  is  either  a  speculative  or  a  practical 
inference;  of  course  is  always  practical.  We  know 
that  all  men  must  die,  and  consequently  we  expect  to 
share  the  common  lot  of  hiimaiiity :  we  see  that  our 
friends  are  particularly  engaged  at  a  certain  time; 
consequently  we  do  not  interrupt  them  by  calling  upon 
them;  '  The  forty-seventh  proposition  of  the  first 
book -of  Euclid  is  the  foundation  of  trigonometry,  and 
consequently  of  navigation.' — Bartlett.  When  a 
man  does  not  fulfil  his  engagements,  he  cannot  of 
course  expect  to  be  rewarded,  as  if  he  had  done  his 
duly;  'What  do  trust  and  confidence  signify  in  a 
matter  of  course  and  fonnalily  V — Stili.ingfleet. 
In  course  applies  to  what  one  does  or  may  do;  of 
course  applies  to  what  one  must  do  or  leave  undone. 
Cliildren  take  possession  of  their  patrimony  in  course 
at  the  death  of  their  parents:  while  the  parents  ara 
living,  children  of  course  derive  support  or  assistance 
from  them. 


SUBSEQUENT,  CONSEQUENT,  POSTERIOUR. 

Subsequent,  in  Latin  sul/sequens,  irom  sub  and  sequor, 
signifies  following  next  in  order  ;  consequent,  in  Latin 
consequens,  from  con  and  sequor,  i.  e.  following  in 
connexion;  postcriour,  from  postea  aflervvaid  si" 
nifies  literally  that  which  is  alter. 

These  terms  are  all  applied  to  events  as  they  follow 
one  another,  but  subsequent  and  consequrnt  respect 
the  order  of  events.  Subsequent  simply  denotes  Ibis 
order  without  any  collateral  idea:  one  event  is  said  to 
be  subsequent  to  another  at  any  given  time;  'This 
article  is  introduced  as  subsequent  to  the  treaty  of 
Munster,  made  about  1648,  when  England  was  in  the 
utmost  confusion.' — Swift.  ConsequnU  dennles  the 
connexion  between  two  events,  one  of  which  follows 
the  other  as  the  etlL'ct  of  a  cause  ;  'This  satisfaction 
or  dissatisfaction,  consequent  upon  a  man's  acting 
suitably  or  unsuitably  to  conscience,  is  a  principle  not 
easily  to  be  worn  out.' — South.  Posteriuur  respects 
the  time  of  events;  Hesiod  was  posteriour  to  Homer: 
and  also  the  place  of  things;  'Where  the  anteriour 
body  giveth  way  as  fast  as  the  posteriour  cometh  on, 
it  maketh  no  noise,  be  fhe  motion  never  so  great.'- 
Bacon. 


'     ANTECEDENT,  PRECEDING,  FOREGOING. 
PREVIOUS    ANTERIOUR,  PRIOR, 

FORMER.  ' 

.Antecedent,  in  Latin  antecedcns,  that  is,  ante  and 
cedens  going  before ;  preceding,  in  Latin  prieccdens 
going  before;  foregoing,  literally  going  before;  pre- 
vious, in  Latin  pravius,  that  is,  prie  and  via  making  a 
way  before;  anteriour,  tim  comparative  of  the  Latin 
ajtte  before;  prior,  in  Latin  prior,  comparative  of 
primus  lirst ;  former,  in  English  tlie  comparative  of 
first. 

Jintecedevt,  preceding,  foregoing,  previous,  are 
employed  for  what  goes  or  happens  before;  anteriour, 
prior,  former,  for  what  is,  or  exists  before. 

*  .Antecedent  marks  priority  of  order,  place,  and 
position,  with  this  peculiar  circumstance,  that  it  de- 
notes the  relation  of  influence,  dependence  and  con- 
nexion e.sfablished  between  two  objects:  thus,  in  logic 
the  premises  are  called  the  antecedent,  and  the  conclu- 

*  Vide  Roubaud :  "  Ant^rieur,  ant^cident,  pric^dent  " 
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Bion  the  consequent ;  in  theology  or  politicks,  tlie  an- 
tecedent is  any  decree  or  resolution  which  inllueuces 
nnotlier  decree  or  action  ;  in  malheniaticks,  il  is  that 
term  I'lom  which  any  induction  can  be  drawn  lo 
nnolher;  in  grammar,  the  antecedent  is  tliat  whicli 
requires  a  particular  regimen  from  its  conseciuent. 

Jintecedent  and  preceding  both  denote  priority  of 
Mnie,  or  the  order  of  events ;  but  tlie  Ibrmer  in  a  more 
vague  and  indeterminate  manner  than  the  latter.  A 
preceding  event  is  that  which  happens  immediately 
before  the  one  of  which  we  are  speaking;  whereas 
antecedent  may  have  events  or  circumstances  inter- 
vening; 'The  seventeen  centuries  since  the  birth  of 
Christ  are  antecedent  to  the  eighteenth,  or  the  one  we 
live  in ;  but  it  is  the  seventeenth  only  which  we  call 
the  preceding  one.' — Trusler.  'Little  attention  was 
paid  to  literature  by  the  Romans  in  the  early  and  more 
martial  ages.  1  read  of  no  collections  of  books  ante- 
cedent to  those  made  by  jEmilins  Paulns,  and  Lu- 
cuUns.' — Cumberland.  'Letters  from  Rome,  dated 
the  thirteenth  instant,  say,  that  on  the  preceding 
Sunday,  his  Holiness  was  carried  in  an  open  chair 
from  St.  Peter's  to  St.  Mary's.'— Steele.  An  ante- 
cedent proposition  may  be  separated  from  its  conse- 
quent by  other  propositiiuis;  but  a.  preceding  proposi- 
tion is  closely  followed  by  another.  In  this  sense 
antecedent  is  opposed  to  posteriour ;  preceding  to  suc- 
ceeding. 

preceding  respects  simply  the  succession  of  times 
and  things ;  but  previous  denotes  the  succession  of 
actions  and  events,  with  the  collateral  idea  of  their 
coiniexion  with  aud  influence  upon  each  other;  we 
speak  of  the  preceding  day,  or  the  preceding  chapter, 
merely  as  the  day  or  chapter  that  goes  before;  but 
when  we  speak  of  a  previous  engagement  or  &  previous 
inquiry,  it  supposes  an  engagement  or  inquiry  prepa- 
ratory to  something  that  is  to  follow.  Previous  is  op- 
posed to  subsequent : 

A  boding  silence  reigns 
Dead  through  the  dun  e.xpanse,  save  the  dull  sound 
Tliat  from  the  mountain,  previous  to  the  storm. 
Rolls  o'er  the  muttering  earth. — Thomson. 
Foregoing  is  employed  to  mark  the  order  of  things 
narrated  or  stated ;    as  when  we  speak  of  the  fore- 
going  statement,    the  foregoing    objections,   or  the 
foregoing  calculation,  &c. ;  foregoing  is  opposed  to 
following  ;  '  Consistently  with  the  foregoing  principles 
we  may  define  original  and  native  poetry  to  be  tlie 
language  of  the  violent  passions,  e.tpressed  in  e.xact 
measure.' — Sir  W.  Jones. 

Anteriour,  prior.,  and  former  have  all  a  relative 
sense,  and  are  used  for  things  that  are  more  before 
than  others:  antcriour  is  a  technical  term  to  denote 
forwardness  of  position,  as  in  anatomy  ;  the  anteriour 
or  fore  part  of  the  skull,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
hind  part;  so  likewise  the  anteriour  or  fore  front  of  a 
building,  in  opposition  to  the  back  front;  'If  that  be 
the  anteriour  or  upper  part  wherein  the  senses  are 
placed,  and  that  the  posteriour  and  lower  part,  which 
is  opposite  thereunto,  there  is  no  inferiour  or  former 
part  in  this  animal :  for  the  senses  being  placed  at 
both  e.xtrenies  make  both  ends  anteriour,  which  is 
impossible.' — Brow.n.  Prior  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
p^ciuous  when  speaking  of  comparatively  two  or  more 
iliinis,  when  it  implies  anticipation  ;  a  prior  claim  in- 
validates the  one  that  is  set  up;  a  j)r(or  engagement 
prevents  the  forming  of  any  other  that  is  proposed; 
'  Srime  accounts  make  Thamyris  the  eighth  epick  poet 
prior  to  Homer,  an  authority  to  which  no  credit  seems 
due.' — Cumberland.  Former  is  employed  either  with 
regard  to  times,  as  former  times,  in  contradistinction 
to  laier  periods,  or  with  regard  to  propositions,  when 
the  former  or  tirst  thing  mentioned  is  opposed  to  the 
latter  or  last  mentioned ;  '  Former  follies  pass  away 
and  are  forgotten.  Those  which  are  present  strike  ob- 
seriation  and  sharpen  censure.' — Blair. 

PRIORITY,  PRECEnEXCE,  PREEMINENCE, 

PREFERENCE. 
Priority  denotes  the  abstract  quality  of  being  before 
others ;  precedence,  from  pra  and  cedo,  signifies  the  state 
of  going  before ;  pre-eminence  signifies  being  more  emi- 
nent or  elevated  tlian  others;  preference sigiii&es  being 
puUbefore  others.  Priority  respects  simply  the  order  of 
succession,  and  is  applied  to  objects  either  in  a  state  of 
motion  or  rest;  precedence  sit'uifies  vrimty  iii  going, 
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and  depends  upon  a  right  or  privilege;  pre-eminence 
signifies  priority  in  being,  and  depends  upon  njerit 
preference  signifies  priority  in  placing,  and  depends 
upon  favour.  The  priority  is  applicable  rather  to  the 
thing  than  the  person ;  it  is  not  that  which  is  sought 
for,  but  that  which  is  to  be  had:  age  frequently  gives 
priority  where  every  othor  claim  is  wanting  ;  '  A  better 
place,  a  more  connnodious  seat,  priority  in  being  helped 
at  table,  &c.,  what  is  it  but  sacrificing  ourselves  in 
such  trifles  to  the  convenience  and  pleasures  of  others'?' 
— Earl  Chatham.  The  immoderate  desire  for  pre- 
cedence is  often  nothing  but  a  childish  vanity ;  it  is  a 
distinction  that  flows  out  of  rank  and  power:  a  noble- 
man claims  a  precedence  on  all  occasions  of  ceremony  ; 
'  Ranks  will  then  (in  the  nctt  world)  be  adjusted,  an(J 
precedency  set  aright.' — Addison.  'I'he  love  of  pre 
eminence  is  laudable,  inasmuch  as  it  requires  a  degree 
of  moral  worth  which  e.tceeds  that  of  others ;  a  general 
aims  at  pre-eminence  in  his  profession  ;  '  It  is  the  con- 
cern of  mankind,  that  the  destruction  of  order  snnuld 
not  be  a  claim  to  rank :  that  crimes  should  not  be 
the  only  title  to  preeminence  and  honour.' — Burkk. 
Those  who  are  anxious  to  obtain  the  best  for  them- 
selves, are  eager  to  have  the  preference:  we  seek  for 
the  preference  in  matters  of  choice;  'You  will  agree 
with  me  in  giving  the  preference  to  a  sincere  and  sen 
sible  friend.' — Gibbon. 

TO  EXCEED,  SURPASS,  EXCEL, 
TRANSCEND,  OUTDO. 

Exceed,  from  the  Latin  excedo,  compounded  of  ex 
and  cedo  to  pass  out  of,  or  beyond  the  line,  is  the 
general  term.  Surpass,  compounded  of  siir  over., 
and  pass,  is  one  species  of  e.vceeding.  Excel,  com- 
pounded of  ex  and  cello  to  lift,  or  move  over,  is  another 
species. 

Exceed,  in  its  limited  acceptation,  conveys  no  idea 
of  moral  desert;  surpass  and  excel  are  always  taken 
in  a  good  sense.  It  is  not  so  much  persons  as  things 
which  exceed;  both  persons  and  things  surpass;  per- 
sons only  excel.  One  thing  exceeds  another,  as  the 
success  of  an  undertaking  exceeds  the  expectations 
of  the  undertaker,  or  a  man's  exertions  exceed  his 
strength ; 

Man's  boundless  avarice  exceeds. 
And  on  his  neighbours  round  about  him  feeds. 
Waller. 
One  person  surpasses  another,  as  the  English  have 
surpassed  all  other  nations  in  the  extent  of  their  naval 
power;  or  one  thing  surpasses  another,  as  poetry sur- 
passes  painting  in  its   effects    on    the    imagination ; 
'  Dryden  often  surpasses  expectation,  and  Pope  never 
falls  below  it.' — .Johnson.      One  person  excels  an- 
other; thus  formerly  the  Dutch  and  Italians  excelled 
the  English  in  painting; 

To  him  the  king :  How  much  thy  years  excel 
In  arts  of  counsel,  and  in  speaking  well. — Popk. 
We  m-dy  surpass  wi\l\out  any  direct  or  immediate 
effort ;  we  cannot  excel  without  effort.  Nations  as 
well  as  individuals  will  surpass  each  other  in  particu 
lar  arts  and  sciences,  as  much  from  local  and  adven 
titiouscircumstances,  asftom  natural  genius  and  steady 
application;  no  one  can  expect  to  excel  in  learning, 
whose  indolence  gets  the  better  of  his  ambition.  The 
derivatives  excessive  and  excellent  have  this  obvious 
distinction  between  them,  that  the  former  always  sig- 
nifies exceeding  in  that  which  ought  not  to  be  exceeded , 
and  the  latter  exceeding  in  that  where  it  is  honourable 
to  exceed :  he  who  is  habitually  excessive  in  any  of  hi? 
indulgencies,  must  be  insensible  to  the  excellence  of  a 
temperate  life. 

Transcend,  from  trans  beyond, and  scendo  or  scando 
to  climb,  signifies  climbing  beyond  ;  and  outdo  sieni- 
fies  doing  out  of  the  ordinary  course  :  the  former,  like 
surpass,  refers  rather  to  the  state  of  things  ■  and  outdo, 
like  excel,  to  the  exertions  of  persons :  tJje  former  rises 
in  sense  above  surpass;   but  the  latter  is  only  em 
ployed  in  particular  cases,  that  is,  to  excel  in  action  : 
excel  is  however  confined  to  that  which  is  good  ;  outdo 
to  that  which  is  good  or  bad.    The  genius  of  Uomer 
transcends  that  of  almost  every  other  poet; 
Auspicious  prince,  in  arms  a  mighty  name, 
But  yet  whose  actions  far  transcend  your  fame. 
Drydem. 

Heliogabalus  outdid  every  other  emperor  in  extrava 
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gance;  'The  last  and  crowning  instance  of  our  love 
U)  our  enemies  is  to  pray  for  tlieni.  For  by  this  a  man 
would  fain  to  outdo  liijiisell".'— South. 

EXCELLENCE,  SUPERIORITY. 

Excellence  is  an  absolute  term  ;  superiority  is  a  rela- 
tive term  :  many  may  liave  excellence  in  the  .same  de- 
gree, but  they  nmst  have  superiority  in  diirerent  de- 
grees ;  superiority  is  ofien  superiour  excellence,  but  in 
many  cas  -s  tliey  are  applied  to  dilierenl  objects. 

There  .^  a  moral  excellence  attainable  by  all  who 
have  tlie  'vill  to  strive  after  it ; 

Base  envy  withers  at  another's  joy, 

And  hates  that  ezcellenie  it  cannot  reach. 

Thomson. 
There  is  an  intellectual  and  physical  su;)er!or(7y  which 
is  above  the  reach  of  our  wishes,  and  is  granted  to  a 
few  oidy  ;  '  To  be  able  to  benefit  olliers  is  a  condition 
of  freedom  and  superiority.' — Tillotso.n. 


PRIM.'VRY,  PRIMITIVE,  PRISTINE, 
ORIGINAL. 

Primary,  from  primus,  signifies  belonging  to  or  like 
the  first;  primitive,  from  the  same,  signilies  according 
to  the  first;  pristine,  in  Latin  //W.9/.in«i-,  from  prius, 
signifies  in  former  times  ;  original  signifies  containing 
the  origin. 

Tlic;;/-i)nar(/ denotes  simply  the  order  of  succession, 
and  is  therefore  the  generick  term  ;  primitioe,  pristiue, 
and  original  include  also  tlie  idea  of  some  other  re 
laiioii  to  the  thing  tliat  succeeds,  and  are  therefore 
modes  of  the  primary.  The  primary  has  nothing  to 
couie  before  it ;  in  this  manner  we  speak  of  the  pri- 
mary cause  as  tlic  cause  which  precedes  secon<lary 
causes:  the  primitive  is  that  after  wliicli  otiler  things 
arc  formed  ;  in  this  manner  a  primitioe  word  is  that 
after  which,  or  from  which,  the  derivatives  are  formed : 
the  pristine  is  tliat  which  follows  the  primitive,  so  as 
to  become  customary;  there  are  but  few  specimens  of 
the  pristine  purity  of  life  among  tlie  profe.ssors  of 
Chrisllaiiity.  the  original  is  that  which  either  gives 
birth  to  the  thing  or  belongs  to  that  which  gives  birth 
to  tlie  thing  ;  the  original  meaning  of  a  word  is  that 
which  was  given  to  it  by  the  makers  of  the  word. 
The  primary  subject  of  consideiaiion  is  that  which 
eliould  precede  all  others;  '  Memory  is  the  primary 
and  fundamental  power,  without  which  there  could  be 
no  other  intellectual  operation.' — Johnson.  The  pri- 
mitive slate  of  society  is  that  which  was  formed 
without  a  model,  but  might  serve  as  a  model ; 
Meanwhile  our  pr/i«iitiB(!  great  .sire  to  meet 
His  godlike  guest  walks  forth. — Milto.n. 
The  pristine,  simplicity  of  manners  may  serve  as  a 
just  pattern  for  the  iuiiialion  of  present  limes; 
While  with  her  friendly  clay  he  deign'd  to  dwell, 
Shall  she  with  safety  reach  her  pristine  seat. 

Prior. 
The  original  state  of  things  is  that  which  is  coeval 
with  the  things  themselves;  '  As  to  the  share  of  power 
each  individual  ought  to  have  in  the  state,  that  I  must 
deny  to  Je  among  the  direct  original  fights  of  man.' 
— BUF  JE. 


SECOND,  SECONDARY,  INFERIOUR. 

Second  and  secondary  both  come  from   the   Latin 
aecanJus,  changed  from  sequundus  and  srquor  to  fol- 
low, signifying  the  order  of  succession.     The  former 
simply  expresses  this  order ;   but  the  latter  includes 
the  accessory  idea  of  compar.ative  demerit ;  a  person 
stands  second  in  a  list,  or  a  letter  is  second  which  im- 
mediately succeeds  the  first ; 
Fond,  foolish  man !  With  fear  of  death  snrpris'd. 
Which  either  should  be  wish'd  for  or  despis'd  ; 
This,  if  our  souls  with  bodies  death  destroy. 
That,  if  our  souls  a  second  life  enjoy. — De.nham. 
A  consideration  is  secondary,  or  of  secondary  import- 
ance, which  is  opposed  to  that  which  holds  tho  first 
rank;  '  Many,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  fiirm  their 
•wn  opinions,  content  themselves  with  the  secondary 
knowledge  which  a  convenient  bench  in  a  cotfee-house 


can  supply.'— Johnson.  Secondary  and  z7;/cri07;r  both 
designate  some  lower  flcgree  of  a  quality:  but  se- 
condary is  only  applied  to  the  importance  or  value  of 
things;  infrriour  is  applied  generally  to  all  qualities: 
a  man  of  business  reckons  every  thing  as  secondary 
which  does  not  forward  the  object  he  has  in  view; 
'  Wheresoever  there  is  moral  right  on  the  one  hand, 
no  secondary  nghl  can  discharge  it.' — L'Estrangk. 
Men  of  inferioiir  abilities  are  disqualified  by  nature 
for  high  and  important  stations,  although  they  may  be 
more  fitted  (or  lower  stations  ihan  those  of  greater 
abilities ; 

Hast  thou  not  made  me  here  thy  substitute, 
And  these  inferiour  far  beneath  me  set  1 

Milton. 
Sometimes  second  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  inferiour 
when  applied  to  any  particular  object  compared  with 
another; 

Who  am  alone 
From  all  eternity;  for  none  I  know 
Second  to  nie,  or  like. — Milton. 


THEREFORE,  CONSEaUENTLY, 
ACCORDINGLY. 
Therefore,  that  is,  for  this  reason,  marks  a  deduc- 
tion;  consequently,  tliat  is,  in  consequence,  marks  a 
consequence ;  accordingly,  that  i.s,  according  to  some 
tiling,  hnplies  an  agreement  or  adaptation.  Thertfure 
is  employed  particularly  in  abstract  reasoning;  conse- 
qurntly  is  employed  either  in  reasoning  or  in  the  nar- 
rative style  ;  accordingly  is  used  principally  in  the 
narrative  style.  Young  persons  are  perpetually  liable 
to  fall  into  errour  through  inex|)erience;  they  ought 
therefore  the  more  willingly  to  submit  thenis,elves  to 
the  guidance  of  those  who  can  direct  them;  'It  you 
cut  off  the  top  branches  of  a  tree,  it  will  not  therefore 
cease  to  grow.' — Huohes.  The  French  nation  was 
reduced  to  a  state  of  moral  anarchy  during  the  revolu- 
tion; consequently  nothing  but  time  and  good  govern- 
ment could  bring  the  people  back  to  the  use  of  their 
sober  senses;  '  Re|mtation  is  power;  consequently  la 
despise  is  to  weaken.' — South.  Every  preparation 
was  made,  and  every  precaution  was  taken;  accord- 
ingly at  the  fi.ved  hour  they  proceeded  to  the  place  of 
destination;  'The  paihetick,  as  Longinus  observes, 
may  animate  the  sublime;  but  is  not  essential  to  it. 
Accordingly,  as  he  further  remarks,  wo  very  often  find 
that  those  who  e.\cel  most  in  stirring  up  the  passions, 
very  often  want  the  talent  of  writing  in  the  sublime 
manner.' — Addison. 


PREVIOUS,  PRELIMINARY,  PREPARATORY, 
INTRODUCTORY. 

Previous,  in  Latin  prtrvius,  compounded  of  pj-cand 
via.  signifies  leading  the  way  or  going  before;  prelimi- 
nary, from  prm  and  limen  a  tlireshold,  signifies  be- 
longing to  the  ihieshold  or  entrance;  preparatory  and 
introductory  signify  belonging  to  a  preparation  or  in- 
troduction. 

Previous  denotes  simply  the  order  of  succession  :  the 
other  terms,  in  addition  to  this,  convey  the  idea  of  con- 
nexion between  the  objects  which  succeed  each  other. 
Previous  applies  to  actions  and  proceedings  In  general ; 
as  a  previous  question,  a  precious  inquiry,  a  precious 
determination;  'One  step  by  which  a  temptation  ap- 
proaches to  its  crisis  is  a  previous  growing  tamiliaritjr 
of  the  mind  with  the  sin  which  a  man  is  tempted  to.' — 
South.  Preliminary  is  employed  only  for  matters  of 
contract;  a  preliminary  article,  a  preliminary  condi- 
tion, are  what  precede  the  final  settlement  of  any  ques- 
tion ;  'I  have  discii.ssed  the  nuptial  preliminaries  sc> 
often,  that  I  can  repeat  the  forms  in  which  jointures  are 
settled  and  pin  money  secured.' — Johnson.  Prepara- 
tory is  employed  lor  matters  of  arrangements  ;  the  dis- 
posing of  men  in  battle  is  preparatory  ta  an  engage- 
ment; the  making  of  marriage  deeds  and  contracts  is 
preparatory  to  the  final  solemnization  of  the  marriage; 
'.(Eschylus  is  in  the  practice  of  holding  the  spectator  in 
suspense  by  a  preparatory  silence  in  his  chief  person.' 
—Cumberland.  Introductory  is  employed  for  matters 
of  science  or  discussion;  as  remarks  are  introductory 
to  the  main  subject  in  question ;  compondinms  of  gram- 
mar, geogiaphv,  and  the  like,  as  introductory  to  largei 
worksi  are  useful  for  young  people ;  '  Consider  y»ur 
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selves  as  acting  now,  under  the  eye  of  God,  an  introduc- 
tory pairt  to  a  more  iiopoitaiit  scene.' — Bla.ir.  Piu- 
deiit  people  are  careful  to  make  every  precious  inquiry 
before  they  seriously  enter  into  engagements  with 
strangers:  it  is  impolitick  to  entet  into  details  until  all 
preliiiiinary  matters  are  fi.ily  adjusted:  one  ouslit 
never  to  undertake  any  important  matter  without  first 
adopting  every  preparalnry  measure  that  can  facilitate 
its  prosecution  :  in  cojnplicated  matters  it  is  necessary 
to  have  soaietliing  introductory  by  way  of  explaualion. 


SERIES,  COURSE. 

/Series,  which  is  also  series  in  Latin,  comes  from  sera 
or  necto  to  knit  together,  and  the  Greek  actpa  a  chain, 
and  signifies  the  order  and  ciimiexion,  in  which  tilings 
follow  each  other ;  course,  in  Latin  citrsus,  from  the 
verb  eurro,  signifies  liere  the  direction  in  which  things 
run  one  after  another. 

Tlieie  is  always  a  course  where  there  is  a  series,  but 
not  vice  versa.  Things  nmst  have  some  soit  of  con- 
nexion with  each  otiier  in  order  to  form  a  series,  but 
they  need  simply  to  follow  in  order  to  form  a  course ; 
thus  a  series  of  events  respects  those  which  flow  out  of 
each  other,  a  course  of  events,  on  the  contrary,  respects 
those  which  happen  nnconnectedly  wiihin  a  certain 
space:  so  in  like  maimer,  the  numbers  of  a  book,  which 
serve  to  form  a  whole,  are  a  series  ;  and  a  number  of 
lectures  following  each  other  at  a  given  time  are  a 
course  :  hence,  likewise,  the  technical  phrase  infinite 
series  in  algebra. 


COURSE,  RACE,  PASSAGE. 

Course,  from  curro  to  run,  signifies  either  the  act  of 

running,  or  the  space  run  over;  race,  from  run,  siiinifies 

the  sanje ;  passage,  from  to  pass,  signifies  either  the 

act  of  passing  or  the  space  passed  over. 

With  regard  to  the  act  of  going,  course  is  taken  ab- 
EOlutely  and  indefinitely  ;  race  relates  to  the  object  for 
wliicli  we  run  ;  passage  relates  to  the  place  passed 
over:  thus  a  person  may  be  swift  in  course,  obtain  a 
race,  and  iiave  an  easy  passage  ; 

Him  neither  rocks  can  crush,  nor  steel  can  wound 
When  Ajax  fell  not  on  th'  ensanguined  ground ; 
In  standing  figlit  he  luates  Achilles'  force, 
Excell'd  alone  in  swiftness  in  tlie  course. — Popii. 
Unhappy  man  whose  death  our  hands  shall  grace, 
Fate  calls  lliee  hence,  and  finish'd  is  thy  race. 

Pope. 
Between  his  shoulders  pierced  the  following  dart. 
And  held  its  passage  through  the  panting  heart. 

Pope. 
We  pursue  whatever  course  we  think  proper:  we 
run  the  race  that  is  set  before  us.  Cour.s-e  is  taken 
absolutely  by  itself;  race  is  considered  in  relation  to 
others:  a  man  pursues  a  certain  course  according  to 
discretion;  he  runs  aracewitli  another  by  way  of  com- 
petition. Course  has  a  more  particular  reference  to 
the  space  that  is  gone  over;  race  includes  in  it  more 
particularly  the  idea  of  the  mode  of  going:  we  speak 
of  going  in,  or  pursuing  a  particular  course  ;  but  al- 
ways of  running  a  race, 

Course  is  as  often  used  in  the  improper  as  the  proper 
sense;  race  is  seldom  used  figuratively,  except  in  a 
spiritual  application:  man's  success  and  respectability 
in  life  depend  much  upon  the  course  of  moral  conduct 
which  he  pursues; 

So  Mars  omnipotent  invades  the  plain 
(The  wide  destroyer  of  the  race  of  man)  ; 
Terrour,  his  best  loved  son,  attends  his  course, 
Arin'd  with  stern  boldness,  and  enormous  force. 

Pope. 
The  Christian's  course  in  this  world  is  represented  in 
iScripture  as  a  race  which  is  set  before  him ; 
Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race. 
Nor  e'er  had  changed,  nor  wish'd  to  change,  his  place. 
Goldsmith. 
Course  may  be  used  in  connexion  with  the  object  passed 
over  or  not ;  passage  is  seldom  employed  but  in  the 
direct  connexion;  we  speak  of  a  person's  course  in  a 
place,  or  simply  of  his  course ;  but  we  always  speak 
of  a  person's  passage  through  a  place ; 
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Direct  against  which  open'd  from  beneath, 

Just  o'er  the  Wissful  seat  of  paradise, 

A  passage  down  to  earth,  a  passage  wide. 

Milton 
Course  and  passage  are  used  for  inanimate,  as  well  as 
animate  objects;  race  is  used  for  lliose  only  which  are 
animate:  a  river  has  its  course,  and  sometimes  it  is  a 
dangerous  passage  for  vessels  ;  the  horse  or  man  runs 
the  race. 


WAY,  ROAD,  ROUT  OR  ROUTE,  COURSE. 

Way  has  the  same  signification  as  given  under  the 
head  of  way;  road  cimies  no  doubt  from  ride,  signify- 
ing the  place  where  dfce  rides;  route  or  rout  comes  in 
all  probability  from  rotuudus  round,  siEiiifying  the 
round  which  one  goes  ;  course,  from  the  Latin  cursus, 
signifies  the  place  where  one  walks  or  runs.  Hay  is 
here  the  generick  tenn ;  it  is  the  path  which  a  person 
chooses  at  pleasure  for  himself; 

He  stood  in  the  gate,  and  a.sked  of  ev'ry  one 
Which  way  she  took,  and  whither  she  was  gone. 
Dryden. 
The  road  is  the  regular  and  beaten  way,  whether  taken 
in  a  proper  or  improper  sense  ;  '  At  our  first  sally  into 
the  intellectual  world,  we  all  march  together  along  one 
straight  and  open  roa(/.' — Johnson.     The  route  is  any 
way  or  road  chosen  for  a  particular  purpose,  either  of 
pleasure  or  business.     An  army  or  a  company  go  a  cer- 
tain route;  '(fortes  (alter  his  defeat  at  Mexico)  was 
engaged   in  deep  consultation  with   his  officers  con- 
cerning the  route  which  tliey  ought  to  take  in  iheir  re- 
treat.'— RobERTsoN.    The  course  is  chosen  in  the  un- 
beaten track :  foot  passengers  are  seen  to  take  a  certain 
course  over  fields ; 

Then  to  the  stream  when  neither  friends  nor  force, 

Nor  speed,  nor  art  avail,  he  shapes  his  course. 

Dk.nham. 


W.\Y,  MANNER,  METHOD,  MODE,  COURSE, 
MEANS. 
All  those  words  denote  the  steps  which  are  pursued 
frum  the  beginning  to  the  conipletinn  of  any  work. 
The  way  is  both  general  and  indefinite:  it  is  either 
taken  by  accident  or  chosen  by  design.  Wlioever  at- 
tempts to  do  that  which  is  strange  to  him,  will  at  first 
do  it  in  an  awkward  way;  '  His  way  of  expressing  and 
applying  them,  not  his  invention  of  them  we  must  ad- 
mire.'— Aduison.  The  vmnner  and  the  method  are 
both  species  of  the  way.  The  manner  is  that  which  a 
person  chooses  for  a  particular  occasion;  the  manner  o( 
conferring  a  favour  is  often  more  than  the  favour  itself; 
'  My  mind  is  taken  up  in  a  more  melancholy  manner.''^ 
Atterbury.  The  method  is  that  which  a  person  con- 
ceives in  hisown  mind;  experience  supplies  men  in  the 
end  with  a  suitable  method  of  carrying  on  their  busi- 
ness. The  method  is  said  of  that  which  requires  con- 
trivance ;  the  mode,  of  that  which  requires  practice  and 
habitual  attention  ;  the  former  being  applied  to  mattet« 
of  art,  and  the  latter  to  mechanical  actions:  the  master 
has  a  good  mr^Aorfof  teaching  to  write  ;  the  scholar  has 
a  eood  or  bad  mode  of  holding  his  [len  ;  '  Modes  of 
speech,  whichowetheir  prevalence  to  modish  folly,  die 
away  with  their  inventors.' — Johnson.  The  cowrst 
and  the  means  are  the  way  which  we  pursue  in  our 
moral  conduct:  the  course  is  the  course  of  measures 
which  are  adopted  to  produce  a  certain  result;  'All 
your  sophisters cannot  produce  any  thing  better  adapted 
to  preserve  a  rational  and  manly  freedom  than  the  course 
that  we  have  pursued.'— Burke.  The  means  collect- 
ively for  the  course  which  lead  to  a  certain  end  ;  '  The 
most  wonderful  things  are  brought  about  in  many 
instances  by  means  the  most  absurd  and  ridiculous.' — 
BuRKB.  In  order  to  obtain  legal  redre.'is,  we  must  pur- 
sue a  certain  course  in  law  ;  law  is  one  means  of  gainini; 
redress,  which  must  be  adopted  when  all  other  means 
fail. 


SYSTEM,  METHOD. 
System,  in  Latin  sy sterna,  Greek  (riirvi^a,  from  mjvt^fn 
or  ovv  and  i'^T/^H  to  stand  together,  signifies  that  which 
is  put  together  so  as  to  form  a  whole;  method,  in  Latin 
methodus,  from  the  Greek  pera  and  h^oi  a  way,  signifies 
ti'  distinction  the  way  by  which  any  thing  is  effected 
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System  expresses  more  than  method,  which  is  but  n 
part  of  system :  system  is  an  arriui!|enienl  of  many 
single  or  individual  objects  according  to  some  given 
rule,  so  as  to  make  tliern  coalesce.  Method  is  the 
manner  of  this  arranijenient,  or  the  principle  upon 
which  this  arrangement  lakes  place.  The  term  system 
liowever  applies  to  a  cimiplexity  of  objects,  but  arrange- 
ment, and  consequently  method,  may  be  ap|)lied  to  every 
thing  that  is  to  be  put  into  e.vecution.  All  sciences  must 
be  reduced  to  system  ;  for  without  system  there  is  no 
science ; 

If  a  better  system  's  thine, 
Impart  it  frankly,  or  make  use  of  mine. — Fr.^ncis. 
All  business  requires  method ;  and  without  method  little 
can  be  done  to  any  good  purpos#;  ''J'lie  great  defect  of 
the  Seasons  is  the  want  of  method,  but  for  this  I  know 
not  that  there  was  any  remedy.' — Johnson. 


ORDER,  METHOD,  RULE. 

Order  is  applied  in  general  to  every  thing  that  is  dis- 
posed (v.  To  dispose);  method  (u.  System)  and  riile 
(v-  Ouidc)  are  applied  only  to  that  which  is  done  ;  the 
order  lies  in  consulting  the  tune,  the  place,  and  the 
object,  so  as  to  make  them  accord  ;  the  method  consists 
in  the  right  choice  of  means  to  an  end ;  the  rule  consists 
in  that  which  will  keep  us  in  the  right  way.  Where 
there  is  a  number  of  objects  there  must  be  order  in  the 
t  disposition  of  them ;  there  must  be  order  in  a  school  as 
to  the  arrangement  both  of  the  pupils  and  of  the  busi- 
ness: where  there  is  work  to  carry  on,  or  any  object 
to  obtain,  or  any  art  to  follow,  there  must  be  method 
in  the  pursuit ;  a  tradesman  or  merchant  must  have 
method  in  keeping  his  accounts;  a  teacher  must  have 
a  method  for  the  communication  of  instruction  ;  '  It 
will  be  in  vain  to  talk  to  you  concerning  the  inethod  I 
think  best  to  be  observed  in  schools.' — Locke.  The 
rule  is  the  part  of  the  method ;  it  is  that  on  which  the 
method  rests ;  there  cannot  be  method  without  rule, 
but  there  may  be  rule  without  method;  the  method 
varies  with  the  thing  that  is  to  be  done;  the  rule  is 
that  which  is  permanent  and  serves  as  a  guide  under 
All  circumstances.  We  adopt  the  method  and  follow 
the  rule.  A  painter  adopts  a  certain  method  of  pre- 
paring Ills  colours  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by 
liis  art ;  '  A  rule  that  relatc;s  even  to  the  smallest  |  art 
of  our  life,  is  of  great  benefit  to  us,  merely  as  it  is  a 
rule.'' — Law. 

Order  is  said  of  every  complicated  machine,  either 
of  a  physical  or  a  moral  kind :  the  order  of  the  uni- 
verse, by  which  every  part  is  made  to  harinonize  to 
the  other  part,  and  all  individually  to  the  whole  col- 
lectively, is  that  which  constitutes  ils  principal  beamy: 
as  rational  beings  we  aim  at  introducing  the  same 
order  into  the  moral  scheme  of  society :  order  is  there- 
fore that  which  is  founded  upon  the  nature  of  tliincs, 
and  seems  in  its  extensive  sense  to  comprehend  all  the 
rest;  'The  order  and  method  of  nature  is  generally 
very  different  from  our  measures  and  proportions.' — 
Burke.  Method  is  the  work  of  the  understanding, 
mostly  as  it  is  employed  in  the  mechanical  process  ; 
somciimes,  however,  as  respects  inlelleciual  objects; 
rule  is  said  either  as  it  respects  mechanical  and  phy- 
sical actions  or  moral  conduct. 

The  order  of  society  is  preserved  by  means  of  go- 
vernment, or  authority:  laws  or  rules  are  employed 
by  authority  as  instruments  in  the  preservation  of 
order :  no  work  should  be  performed,  whether  it  be 
the  building  a  house,  or  the  writing  a  book,  without 
method ;  this  method  will  be  more  or  less  correct,  as  it 
is  formed  according  to  definite  rules. 

The  term  rule  is,  however,  as  before  observed,  em- 
ployed distinctly  from  either  order  or  method,  for  it  ap- 
plies to  the  moral  conduct  of  the  individual.     The 
Christian  religion  contains  rules  for  the  guidance  of 
our  conduct  in  all  the  relations  of  human  society; 
Their  story  I  revolv'd  ;  and  reverent  own'd 
Their  polish'd  arts  of  rule,  their  human  virtues. 
Mallet. 

As  epithets,  orderly,  mcthodieal,  and  regular,  are 
epplied  to  persons  and  even  to  things,  according  to  the 
nbove  distinction  of  the  nouns  :  an  orderly  man,  or  an 
orderly  fociity,  is  one  that  adheres  to  the  established 
order  of  tilings :  the  former  in  his  domestick  habits 
the  latter  in  their  publick  capacity,  their  social  meet- 
ings, and  their  social  measures ; 


Then  to  their  dams 
Lets  in  their  young,  and  wondrous  orderly, 
With  manly  haste,  dispatch  this  liou.sewitery. 
Chapman. 
A  methodical  man  is  one  who  adopts  methods  in  oil  ha 
sets  about;  such  a  one  may  sometimes  run  into  tlie 
extreme  of  formality,  by  being  precise  wliere  preci.*ion 
is  not  necessary.      We  cannot  however  speak  of  a 
viethodical  society,  for  method  is  altogether  a  personal 
quality.     A  man  is  regular,  ii-iasniuch  as  lie  follow* 
a  certain  rule  in  his  moral  actions,  and  thereby  pre 
serves  a  unifoimity  of  conduct:   a  regular  society  is 
one  founded  by  certain  prescribed  rules. 

A  disorderly  person  in  a  family  discomiwses  its  do 
mestick  economy :  a  man  who  is  disorderly  in  his 
business  throws  every  thing  into  confusion.  It  is  of 
peculiar  importance  for  a  person  to  be  methodical  who 
has  the  superintendence  of  other  people's  labour: 
much  time  is  lost  and  much  fruitless  trouble  occa 
sioned  by  the  want  of  method ;  '  To  begin  methodically, 
I  should  enjoin  you  travel ;  for  absence  doth  remove 
the  cau.se,  removing  the  object.'— Suckling.  Regu- 
larity u\'  life  is  of  as  much  more  importance  than  order 
and  method,  as  a  man's  durable  happiness  is  of  more 
importance  than  the  hapjiiness  of  the  moment:  tiie 
orderly  and  methodical  respect  only  the  transitory 
modes  of  things  ;  but  the  rc^u/ar  concerns  a  man  both 
for  body  and  soul ;  '  He  was  a  mighly  lover  of  legu- 
laiity  and  order,  and  managed  his  aliairs  with  the  ut 
most  exactness.' — Attekbury. 

These  terms  are  in  like  manner  applied  to  that 
which  is  personal;  we  say,  an  orficrZ;/ proceeding,  or 
an  orderly  Course  for  what  is  done  in  due  order  :  ,t  re- 
gular proceeding,  or  a  regular  course,  wliich  goes  on 
according  to  a  prescribed  rule;  a  methodical  grammar, 
a  methodical  delineation,  and  the  like,  for  what  is  done 
according  to  a  given  method. 


CLASS,  ORDER,  RANK,  DEGREE. 

Class,  in  French  classe,  Latin  elassis,  very  probably 
from  the  Greek  KXnai<:,  a  fraction,  division,  or  class; 
order,  in  French  ordrr,  Latin  or(io,  comes  from  the 
Greek  opxos  a  row,  which  is  a  species  of  order;  ravk, 
in  German  ravg,  is  connected  with  roie,  &.c. ;  degree, 
in  French  dcgri,  comes  from  the  Latin  gradlts  a 
step. 

Class  is  more  general  than  order;  degree  is  more 
specilick  than  rank. 

Class  and  order  are  said  of  the  body  who  are  dis' 
tinguished;  rank  awA  degree  of  the  distinction  its.ilf: 
men  belong  to  a  certain  class  or  order;  they  hold  u 
certain  rank;  they  are  of  a  certain  degree:  among 
the  Romans  all  the  citizens  were  distinctly  divided  into 
classes  according  to  their  pro|ierty;  but  in  llie  inoriein 
constituti<m  of  society,  classes  are  distinguished  from 
each  other  on  general,  moral,  or  civil  giouiids  ;  there 
are  reputable  or  disreputable  classes  ^Ihe  labouring 
class,  the  class  of  merchants,  mechanicks,  &c. ;  '  We 
are  by  our  occupations,  education,  and  habits  of  life, 
divided  almost  into  different  species.  Each  of  these 
classes  of  the  human  race  lias  desires,  fears,  and  con 
versation,  vexations  and  nierriment,  peculiar  to  itself.' 
— Johnson.  Order  has  a  more  particular  significa- 
tion :  it  is  founded  upon  some  positive  civil  privilege 
or  distinction  ;  the  general  orders  are  divided  into 
higher,  lower,  or  middle,  arising  from  the  unc(|ual  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  and  power;  the  particular  orders 
are  those  of  the  nobility,  of  the  clergy,  of  freemasonry, 
and  the  like  ;  '  Learning  and  knowledge  are  perfec- 
tions in  us,  not  as  we  are  men,  but  as  we  are  reasonable 
creatures,  in  which  order  of  beings  the  female  world 
is  upon  the  same  level  with  the  male.' — Addison. 
iiani  distinguishes  one  individual  from  another;  it  is 
peculiarly  applied  to  the  nobility  and  the  genOy:  al- 
though every  man  in  the  comiminiiy  holds  a  certain 
rank  in  relation  to  those  who  are  above  or  below  him; 
'  Young  women  of  humble  rank,  and  small  preten- 
sions, should  be  particularly  camions  how  a  vain  am- 
bition of  being  noticed  by  their  superiours  betray* 
them  into  an  attempt  at  displaying  their  unprotected 
persons  on  a  stage.' — Cumberland.  Degree  like  rank 
is  applicable  to  the  individ'T.I,  but  only  in  pariicniar 
cases;  literary  and  scientitick  degrees  are  conferred 
upon  superiour  merit  in  different  departments  of 
science;  there  arc  likewise  dearer.?  in  the  same  rant 
whence  we  spoak  of  men  of  liigh  and  low  degree; 
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Then  Icam,  ve  fair !  to  soften  splendour's  ray, 
Endure  tlie  swain,  the  youtii  of  low  degree. 

Shenstone. 
During  the  French  revolution  the  inost  worthless  class, 
from  all  orders,  obtained  the  supremacy  only  to  de- 
taroy  all  rank  and  degree,  and  sacrifice  such  as  pos- 
sessed any  wealth,  power,  rank,  or  degree. 

TO  CLASS,  ARRANGE,  RANGE. 

To  class,  from  the  noun  class,  signifies  to  put  in  a 
class;  arrange  and  range  are  both  derived  from  the 
word  rank,  signifying  to  put  in  a  certain  rank  or 
order. 

The  general  qualities  and  attributes  of  things  are  to 
be  considered  ui  classing ;  thejr  fitness  to  stand  by 
each  other  must  be  considered  in  arranging  them ; 
their  capacity  for  forming  a  line  is  the  only  thing  to  be 
attended  to  in  ranging  them. 

Classification  serves  the  purposes  of  science;  ar- 
rangement those  of  decoration  and  ornament:  ranging 
Ihose  of  genera!  convenience;  men  are  classed  into 
different  bodies,  according  to  some  certain  standard  of 
property,  power,  education,  occupation,  &c. ;  '  We  are 
all  ranked  and  classed  by  him  who  seeih  into  every 
heart." — Blair.  Furniture  is  arranged  in  a  room 
according  as  it  answers  either  in  colour,  shade,  conve- 
nience of  situation,  &c. ;  '  Fn  vain  you  attempt  to  re- 
gulate your  expense,  if  into  your  anmsements,  or  your 
Bociety,  disorder  has  crept.  You  have  admitted  a 
principle  of  confusion  which  will  defeat  all  your  plans, 
and  perple.\  and  entangle  what  j'ou  sought  to  arrange.^ 
— Blair.  Men  are  ranged  in  order  whenever  they 
make  a  procession,  or  our  ideas  are  ranged  in  the 
mind;  'A  noble  writer  should  be  born  with  this 
faculty,  (a  strong  imagination)  so  as  to  be  well  able 
lO  receive  lively  ideas  from  outward  objects,  to  retain 
them  long,  and  to  range  them  together  in  such  figures 
and  representations  as  are  most  likely  to  hit  the  fancy 
of  the  reader.' — Addison.  Classification  is  concerned 
with  mental  objects;  arr an getnent  Willi  either  physical 
or  mental  objects;  ran^/nn- niostly  witli  physical  ob- ' 
Jects :  knowledge,  experience,  and  judgement  are  re- 
quisite in  classing;  taste  and  practice  are  indispen- 
sable in  arranging ;  care  only  is  wanted  in  ranging. 
When  applied  to  spiritual  olijects,  arrangement  is  the 
ordinary  operation  of  the  mind,  requiring  only  me- 
thodical habits:  classification  is  a  branch  of  philosophy 
xvhich  is  not  attainable  by  art  only;  it  requires  a  mind 
peculiarly  methodical  by  nature,  that  is  capable  of 
distinguishing  things  by  their  generick  and  specifick 
difTerences;  not  separating  things  that  are  alike:  nor 
blending  things  that  are  different :  books  are  classed  in 
a  catalogue  according  to  their  contents ;  they  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  shop  according  to  their  size  or  price ;  they 
are  ranged  on  a  counter  lor  convenience:  ideas  are 
classed  by  the  logician  into  simple  and  complex,  ab- 
Btract  and  concrete ;  they  arc  arranged  by  the  power 
of  reflection  in  the  mind  of  the  thinker:  words  are 
classed  by  the  grammarian  into  diflerent  parts  of 
speech ;  they  are  suitably  arranged  by  the  writer  in 
different  parts  of  a  sentence;  a  man  of  business  ar- 
ranges his  affairs  so  as  to  suit  the  time  and  season  for 
every  thing  :  a  shopkeeper  arranges  his  goods  so  as  to 
have  a  place  for  every  thing,  and  to  know  its  place, 
he  ranges  those  things  before  him,  of  which  he  wishes 
to  command  a  view:  a  general  arranges  his  men  for 
the  battle  ;  a  drill  sergeant  ranges  his  men  when  he 
makes  them  exercise. 

TO  DISPOSE,  ARRANGE,  DIGEST. 

To  dispose  signifies  the  same  here  as  in  the  preced- 
ing article  ;  to  arrange,  from  or  or  ad  and  range  is  to 
put  in  a  certain  range  or  order;  to  digest,  in  Latin  di- 
gestus,  participle  of  digero  or  dis  and  gero,  signifies 
to  gather  apart  with  design. 

The  idea  of  a  syslematick  laying  apart  is  common  to 
all  and  proper  to  the  word  dispose. 

We  dispose  when  we  arrange  and  digest ;  but  we 
do  not  always  arrange  and  digest  wheu  v/e  dispose : 
they  differ  in  the  circumstances  and  object  of  the  ac- 
tion. There  is  less  thought  employed  in  disposing 
than  in  arranging  and  digesting ;  we  may  dispose  or- 
dinary matters  by  simply  assigning  a  place  to  each  ;  in 
this  maimer  trees  are  disposed  in  a  row,  but  we  ar- 
ange  and  digest  by  an  intellectual  effort ;  in  the  first 


case  by  putting  those  together  which  ought  to  go  toge- 
ther ;  and  in  the  latter  case  by  both  separating  that 
which  is  dissimilar,  and  bringing  together  that  which 
is  similar;  in  this  manner  books  are  arranged  in  a 
library  according  to  their  size  or  their  subject  ;  the  ma- 
terials for  a  literary  production  are  digested;  or  the 
laws  of  the  land  are  digested.  What  is  not  wanted 
should  be  neatly  disposed  in  a  suirable  place ; 
Then  near  the  altar  of  tliP  darting  king, 
Disjjos'd  in  rank  their  hecatomb  they  bring. 

Pope. 
Nothing  contributes  so  much  to  beauty  and  conve- 
nience as  the  arrangcnieiit  of  every  thing  according  to 
the  way  and  maimer  in  which  they  should  follow; 
'  There  is  a  proper  arrangement  of  the  parts  in  elastick 
bodies,  which  may  he  lacilitaled  by  use.' — ( 'hevne. 
When  writings  are  involved  in  gieat  intricacy  and  colj 
fusion,  it  is  diflicult  lo  dige.^l  them  ;  '  The  marks  and 
impressions  of  diseases,  and  the  changes  and  devasta- 
tions they  bring  upon  the  internal  pans,  should  be  very 
carefully  examined  and  orderly  digested  in  the  compa- 
rative anat(Uiiy  we  speak  of.'— Baton. 

In  an  extended  and  moral  application  of  these  words, 
we  speak  of  a  person's  time,  talent,  and  llie  like,  being 
disposed  to  a  good  purpose  ; 
Thus  while  she  did  her  various  power  dispose, 
Tlie  world  was  free  from  tyrants,  wars,  and  woes. 

Prior. 
We  speak  of  a  man's  ideas  being  properly  arranged , 
'When  a  number  of  distinct  images  are  collected  by 
these  erratick  and  hasty  surveys,  the  fancy  is  busied 
in  arranging  them.' — Johnson.  We  speak  of  a  work 
being  digested  into  a  form  ; 

Chosen  friends,  with  sense  refin'd 
Learning  digested  well. — Thomson. 
On  the  di-^position  of  a  man's  time  and  property  will 
depend  in  a  great  measure  his  success  in  life;  on  the 
arrangement  of  accounts  greatly  depends  his  facility 
in  conducting  business  ;  on  the  habit  of  digesting  our 
thoughts  depends  in  a  great  measure  the  correctness  of 
thinking. 

DISPOSAL,  DISPOSITION. 

These  words  derive  their  different  meanings  from 
the  verb  to  dispose  {v.  To  dispose],  to  whicli  they  owe 
their  common  origin. 

Ijisposal  is  a  personal  act ;  it  depends  upon  the  will 
of  the  individual:  disposition  is  an  act  of  the  judge 
meiit ;  it  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  things. 

The  removal  of  a  thine  from  one's  self  is  involved 
in  a  disposal;  the  good  order  of  the  things  is  compre- 
hended in  their  disposition.  The  disposal  of  property 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  rightful  owner ;  the  success  of  a 
battle  often  depends  upon  the  right  disposition  of  an 
army;  'In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  if  a  man 
died  without  wife  or  issue,  the  whole  of  his  property 
was  at  his  own  disposal ' — Blackstone.  '  In  case  a 
person  made  no  disposition  of  such  of  his  goods  as 
were  testable,  he  was  and  is  said  to  die  intestate.'— 
Blackstone. 

APPAREL,  ATTIRE,  ARRAY. 

Jlpparel,  in  French  nppareil,  like  the  word  appa 
ratus,  comes  from  the  Latin  apparatus  or  adparatus, 
signifying  the  thing  fitted  or  adapted  for  another ;  at- 
tire, compounded  of  at  or  ad  and  tire,  in  French  tirer, 
Latin  traho  to  draw,  signifies  the  thing  drawn  or  put 
on  ;  array  is  conjpounded  of  ar  or  ad  and  ray  or  rote, 
signifying  the  state  of  being  in  a  row,  or  being  in  order. 
These  terms  are  all  applicable  to  dress  or  exterior 
decoratmn.  Jlpparil  is  the  dress  of  every  one;  atlirt 
is  the  dress  of  the  great ;  array  is  the  dress  of  parti- 
cular persons  on  particular  occasions:  it  is  the  first 
object  of  every  man  to  provide  himself  with  apparel 
suitable  to  his  station;  'It  is  much,  that  this  depraved 
custom  of  painting  the  face  should  so  long  escape  the 
penal  laws,  both  of  the  church  and  state,  which  have 
been  veiv  severe  aaainst  luxury  in  apparel.'' — Bacon. 
The  desiie  of  shining  forth  in  gaudy  attire  is  tlie  pro 
perty  of  little  minds  ; 

A  robe  of  tissue,  stiff  with  golden  wire, 
An  upper  vest,  once  Helen's  rich  attire. 

Dryden. 
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On  festivals  and  solemn  occasions,  it  may  be  proper  I  only  of  inanimate  objects:  a  person  chooses  a  plaee, 
for  those  vvlio  are  to  bo  conspicuous  to  set  tliemselves    a  tiling  occupies  aplaee,  or  has  aplacesvi  apart  for  it: 


out  with  a  comely  array; 

She  see iii'd  a  virgin  of  the  Spartan  blood, 
With  such  ar)<i(/U arpalyce  bestrode 
Her  Thraciaii  courser.— Drydkn. 
Apparel  and  attire  respect  the  quality  and  fashion 
of  the  thing;  but  arruy  has  regard  to  the  disposiliuu 
of  tlie  thhigs  wiLh  their  neatness  and  decorum :  ap- 
parel niav  be  costly  or  mean ;  attire  may  be  gay  or 
shabby;  but  armi/  will  never  be  otherwise  than  neat 
or  comely. 

TO  PLACE,  DISPOSE,  ORDER. 

To  place  is  to  assign  a  place  (o.  Place)  to  a  thing  :  to 
dispose  is  to  place  according  to  a  certain  rule ;  to  order 
is  to  place  in  a  certain  order. 

Things  are  often  placed  from  the  necessity  of  being 
placed  ill  some  way  or  another:  they  are  disposed  so 
as  to  appear  to  the  best  advantage. 

Books  are  placed  on  a  shelf  or  in  a  cupboard  to  be 
out  of  the  way;  Ihey  are  disposed  on  shelves  accord- 
ing 10  their  size:  chairs  a.te  placid  in  different  parts  of 
a  room  ;  prints  are  tastefully  disposed  round  a  room. 

Material  objects  only  are  placed,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  term.  Slicks  are  placed  at  certain  dislaiices  for 
purposes  of  convenience  ;  persons  or  things  are  placed 
in  particular  situations ; 

Our  two  first  parents,  yet  the  only  two 

Of  mankind  in  the  happy  garden  plac'd. — Milton 
If  I  have  a  wish  that  is  prominent  above  the  rest,  it 
is  to  see  you  placed  to  your  satisfaction  near  me.'— 
Shenstone.     It  may  also  be  applied  in  the  improper 
sense  to  spiritual  objects. 

Material  or  spiritual  objects  are  disposed ; 
And  last  the  reliques  by  themselves  dispose, 
Which  in  a  brazen  urn  the  priests  enclose. 

Dryden. 

Spiritual  objects  only  are  ordered. 

To  dispose  in  the  improper  sense  is  a  more  partial 
actiun  than  to  order :  one  disposes  for  particular  occa- 
Bions;  one  ort/trs  for  a  permanency  and  in  coinpliiated 
matters:  our  thonghts  may  be  disposed  to  seriousness 
in  certain  cases ;  our  thoughts  and  wills  ought  to  be 
ordered  aright  at  all  times.  An  author  disposes  his 
work  agreeably  to  the  nature  of  his  subject ;  a  tiades- 
inan  orders  his  business  so  as  to  do  every  thing  in  good 
time. 


PLACE,  SITUATION,  STATIOX,  POSITION, 

POST. 
Place,  in  German  platz,  comes  from  platt  even  or 
open  ;  situation,  in  Lalm  situs,  comes  from  the  Hebrew 
niC  'o  put;  station,  from  the  Latin  status  and  sto  to 
etaiid,  signifies  the  manner  or  place  in  which  an  object 
stands  or  is  put;  position,  in  Latin  positio  or  positus, 
conies  from  the  same  source  as  situs. 

Place  is  the  abstract  or  general  term  that  cnmpie- 
fieiids  the  idea  of  any  given  space  that  may  be  occu- 
pied :  station  is  the  place  where  one  stands  or  is  fi.ved  : 
situation  and  position  respect  tlie  object  as  well  as  the 
place,  that  is,  they  signify  how  tlie  object  is  put,  as 
well  as  where  it  is  put.  Aplaee  or  a  station  may  be 
either  vacant  or  otherwise;  a  situation  and  a  position 
necessarily  suppose  some  occupied  place.  A  place  is 
either  assigned  or  not  assigned,  known  or  unknown, 
real  or  supposed ;  '  Surely  the  church  is  a  place  where 
one  day's  iruce  oualit  to  be  allowed  to  the  dissensions 
and  animosities  of  mankind.' — Burke.  A  station  is  a 
specifically  assigned  ;>iuc£  ; 

The  planets  in  their  station  listening  stood. 

Milton. 
We  choose  aplaee  according  to  our  convenience,  and 
we  leave  it  again  at  pleasure ;  but  we  take  up  our  sta- 
tion, and  hold  it  for  a  siiven  period.  One  inquires  for 
a  place  which  is  known  only  by  name;  the  station  is 
appointed  for  us,  and  is  theiefore  easily  found  out. 
Travellers  wander  from  place  to  place;  soldiers  have 
Always  s-jme  station. 

The  terms  place  and  situation  are  said  of  objects 
animate  or  inanimate ;  station  irily  of  animate  objects, 
or  objects  figuratively  considered  as  such ;  position 


a  station  or  stated  place  must  always  be  assigned  to 
each  pereon  who  has  to  act  in  concert  with  others; 
'Tlie  seditious  remained  within  their  sUtiwn,  which, 
by  reason  of  the  nastiiiess  of  the  beastly  niultiliidc, 
might  more  fitly  be  termed  a  kennel  than  a  camp.' — 
Hayvvard.     a  person  cliooses  a  situation  according  to 
his  convenience;  'A  situation  in  which  I  am  as  un- 
known to  all  llie  world  as  I  am  Ignorant  of  all  that 
passes  in  it  would  e.vactly  suit  nie.' — Cowper.  A  situa- 
tion or  position  is  chosen  tor  a  thing  to  suit  the  conve- 
nience of  an  individual:  the  former  is  said  of  things  as 
they  stand  with  regard  to  others;  the  latter  of  tilings 
as  they  stand  with  regard  to  themselves.    The  situa- 
lion  of  a  house  comprehends  the  nature  of  the  place, 
whether  on  high  or  low  ground  ;  and  also  its  relation 
to  other  objects,  that   is,  whether  higher  or  lower, 
nearer  oi  more  distant:  the  position  of  a  window  in  a 
house  is  considered  as  to  whether  it  is  by  the  side  or  in 
front ;  the  position  of  a  book  is  considered  as  to  whe- 
ther it  stands  leaning  or  upright,  with  its  face  or  back 
forward.     Situation  is  moreover  said  o!   things  that 
come  thither  of  themselves  ;  position  mostly  of  those 
things  that  have  been  put  there  at  will.    The  situation 
of  some  tree  or  rock,  on  some  elevated  p/occ,  is  agree- 
able to  be  looked  at,  or  to  be  looked  from  ;  '  Prince 
Cesarini  has  a  palace  in  a  pleasant  situation,  and  set 
ofi'  with    many   beautiful    walks.' — Addison.      The 
faulty  position  of  a  letter  in  writing  someliines  s|)oila 
the  wliOle  pertbrmance ;  'By  varying  the  pu5i£/u7i  of  my 
eye,  and  moving  it  nearer  to  or  larlher  from  tlie  direct 
beam  of  the  sun's  light,  the  colour  of  the  sun's  re- 
tlected  light  constantly  varied  upon  the  speculum  as  it 
did  upon  my  eye.' — Newton. 

Place,  situation,  and  station  have  an  improper  sig- 
nificatlmi  in  respect  to  men  in  civil  society,  that  is, 
either  to  their  circumstances  or  actions.  Post  hsis  no 
other  sense  when  apiilied  to  persons.  PZace  i.s  as  in- 
definite as  before  ;  it  may  be  taken  for  that  share  which 
we  personally  have  in  society  either  generally,  as  when 
every  one  is  said  to  fill  a  place  in  society  ;  or  particu- 
larly for  a  specifick  share  of  its  business,  so  as  tu  fill  a 
place  under  government:  situation  is  that  kind  of 
;;Zace  which  specifies  eitlier  our  share  in  iis  business, 
but  with  a  higher  import  than  the  geneial  term  place, 
or  a  share  in  its  gains  and  losses,  as  the  prosperous  or 
adverse  situation  of  a  man  :  a  station  is  that  kind  of 
place  which  denotes  a  share  in  its  relative  consequence, 
power,  and  honour;  in  which  sense  every  man  holds 
a  certain  station:  the  post  is  that  kind  o(  place  in 
which  lie  has  a  specifick  share  in  the  duties  of  society : 
{he  situation  comprehends  many  duties;  but  the  post 
includes  properly  one  duty  only;  the  word  being 
figuratively  employed  from  the  post,  or  particular  spot 
which  a  soldier  is  said  to  occupy.  A  cleik  in  a  count- 
ing-house  fills  a  place  :  a  clergyman  holds  a  situation 
by  virtue  of  his  office  ;  '  Though  this  is  a  situation  of 
the  greatest  ease  and  tranquillity  in  human  life,  yet 
this  is  by  no  means  fit  to  be  the  suliject  of  all  men's 
petitions  to  God.' — Rogers.  A  clergyman  is  in  the 
station  of  a  gentleman  by  reason  of  his  education,  as 
well  as  his  situation;  '  It  has  been  my  fate  to  be  en- 
gaged in  business  nmcli  and  ol'len,  by  the  stations  in 
which  I  have  been  phiced.' — Atterbury.  A  t'aiihfnl 
minister  will  always  consider  that  his  post  where  good 
is  to  be  done ;  '  I  will  never,  while  I  have  health,  be 
wanting  to  my  duty  in  luy  post.' — Atterbury. 


PLACE,  SPOT,  SITE. 
A  particular  or  given  space  is  the  idea  common  to 
these  terms;  but  the  former  is  general  and  indefinite, 
the  latter  specifick.  Place  is  limited  to  no  size  nor 
qnai}tity,  it  may  be  large :  but  spot  implies  a  very 
small  place,  such  as  by  a  figure  of  speech  is  supposed 
to  be  no  larger  than  a  spot :  the  term  place  is  employed 
upon  every  occasion  ;  the  lerin  spot  is  confined  to  very 
particular  cases:  we  may  often  know  the  place  in  a 
general  way  where  a  thing  is,  but  it  is  not  easy  after  a 
course  of  years  to  find  out  the  e.\act  spot  on  which  it 
has  haiipe'iied.  The  place  where  our  Saviour  was 
buried  is  to  be  seen  and  pointed  out,  but  not  the  very 
sjiot  where  he  lay; 

O,  how  unlike  the  place  from  whence  they  fell! 
Milton. 
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My  fortune  leads  to  traverse  realms  alone, 
And  tiiid  no  spot  of  all  the  world  my  own. 

Goldsmith. 

The  site  is  the  spot  on  whirh  any  thing  stands  or  is 
situated  ;  it  is  more  commonly  applied  to  a  building  or 
any  ;)/ace  marked  out  for  a  s|ieci(ick  purpose;  as  the 
site  on  which  a  camp  had  been  formed; 

Before  my  view  appear'd  a  structure  fair, 
ltd  site  uncertain  if  on  earth  or  air. — Pope. 


BACK,  BACKWARD,  BEHIND. 

Back  and  backward  are  used  only  as  adverbs ;  be- 
hind either  as  an  adverb  or  a  preposition.  Hence  we 
say  to  go  back  or  backward,  to  go  behind  or  behind  the 
wall. 

Back  denotes  the  situation  of  being,  and  tlie  direc- 
tion of  going  ;  backward,  simply  the  manner  of  going: 
a  person  stands  back,  who  does  not  wish  to  be  in  the 
way ;  he  goes  backward,  when  he  does  not  wish  to 
turn  his  back  to  an  object ; 

So  rag'd  Tydides,  boundless  in  his  ire, 
Drove  armies  back,  and  made  all  Troy  retire. 

Pope. 

Whence  many  wearied  e'er  they  had  o'erpast 
The  middle  stream  (for  they  in  vain  have  tried) 
Again  return'd  astounded  and  aghast, 
No  one  regardful  look  would  ever  backward  cast. 
GiLBKRT  West. 
Back  marks  simply  the  situation  of  a  place,  behind 
the  situation  of  one  object  with  regard  to  another:  a 
person  stands  back,  who  stands  in  tlie  back  part  of  any 
place;  he  stands  behind,  who  has  any  one  in  tlie  front 
of  him  ;  the  back  is  opposed  to  the  front,  behind  to  be- 
fore ; 

Forth  flew  this  hated  fiend,  the  child  of  Rome, 
Driv'n  to  the  verge  of  Albion,  lingered  there. 
Then,  with  her  James  receding,  cast  behind 
One  angry  frown,  and  sought  more  servile  climes. 
Shknstone  {on  Cruelty). 

AFTER,  BEHIND. 

After  respects  order  ;  behind  respects  position.  One 
runs  after  a  person,  or  stands  behind  his  chair ;  after  is 
used  either  figuratively  or  literally  :  behind  is  used  only 
literally.  Men  hunt  after  anmsenients;  misfortunes 
cor:ie  after  one  another  :  a  garden  lies  behind  a  house  ; 
a  thing  is  concealed  behind  a  bush  ; 

Good  after  ill,  and  after  pain  delight, 
Alternate,  like  the  scenes  of  day  and  night. 

Dry  DEN. 
He  first,  and  close  behind  him  followed  she, 
For  such  was  Proserpine's  severe  decree. — Dryden. 

UNDER,  BELOW,  BENEATH. 
Under,\W(i  hind  in  behind,  and  the  German  j/B<er, 
hinter,  &c.,  are  all  connected  with  the  preposition  in 
implying  the  relation  of  enclosure  ;  icZaw  denotes  the 
state  of  being  low ;  and  beneath  from  the  German 
nieder,  and  the  Greek  vcpOe  or  evi.j)Be  downwards,  has 
the  same  original  signification.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, from  the  above,  that  the  preposition  under  de- 
notes any  situation  of  retirement  or  concealment ;  be- 
low any  situation  of  inferiority  or  lowness ;  and  be- 
neath, the  same,  only  in  a  still  greater  degree.  We  are 
covered  or  sheltered  by  that  which  we  stand  under; 
we  excel  or  rise  above  tlfat  which  is  below  us ;  we  look 
down  upon  that  which  is  beneath  us :  we  live  under  the 
protection  of  government;  the  sun  disappears  when 
it  is  below  the  horizon  ;  we  are  apt  to  tread  upon  that 
which  is  altogether  ftcneutA  us;  '  The  Jewish  writers 
in  their  chronological  computations  often  shoot  under 
or  over  the  truth  at  their  pleasure.' — Prideaux.  '  All 
sublunary  comforts  imitate  the  changeableness,  as  well 
as  feel  the  influence,  of  the  planet  they  are  under.' — 
South. 

Our  minds  are  here  and  there,  below,  above ; 

Nothing  that 's  mortal  can  so  quickly  move. 

Denham. 
'Hnw  can  any  thing  better  be  expected  than  rust  and 
canker  when  men  will  rather  dig  thnir  treasure  from 
beneath  than  fetch  it  from  above.' — Sovth. 


ABOVE,  OVER,  UPON,  BEYOND. 
When  an  object  is  above  another,  it  exceeds  it  io 
height ;  when  it  is  over  another,  it  extends  along  its 
superiour  surface;  when  it  is  upon  another,  it  come* 
in  contact  with  its  superiour  surface;  when  it  is  6e- 
yond  another,  it  lies  at  a  greater  distance.  Tk-cs  fre- 
quently grow  aboce  a  wall,  and  sonielhues  the  branche* 
hang  over  the  wall  or  rest  upon  it,  but  they  seldom 
stretch  much  beyond  it; 

So  when  with  crackling  flames  a  caldron  fries, 
The  bubbling  waters  from  the  bottom  rise. 
Above  the  brim  lliey  force  their  fiery  way; 
Black  vapours  climb  aloft  and  cloud  the  day. 

Dryden. 
The  geese  fly  o'er  the  bam,  the  bees  in  arms 
Drive  headlong  from  their  waxen  cells  in  swarms. 
Dryden. 
As  I  did  stand  my  watch  upon  the  hill 
I  look'd  toward  Birnam,  and  anon  methougbt 
The  wood  began  to  move. — Shakspeark 
He  that  sees  a  dark  and  shady  grove 
Stays  not,  but  looks  beyond  it  on  the  sky. 

Herbert 
In  the  figurative  sense  the  first  is  mostly  employed 
to  convey  the  idea  of  superiority,  the  second  of  au- 
thority, the  third  of  innuediate  influence,  and  the 
fourth  of  extent.  Every  one  should  be  above  false- 
hood, but  particularly  those  who  are  set  over  others, 
who  may  have  an  influence  on  their  minds  beyond  all 
calculation. 


SITUATION,  CONDITION,  STATE,  PREDICA- 
MENT, PLIGHT,  CASE. 

Situation  (v.  Place)  is  said  generally  of  objects  ns 
they  respect  others  ;  condition  {v.  Condition)  as  they 
respect  themselves.  Whatever  aflfects  our  property 
our  honour,  our  liberty,  and  the  like,  constitutes  our 
situation;  '  The  man  who  has  a  character  of  his  own 
is  little  changed  by  varying  Wis  situation." — Mrs.  Mon- 
tague. Whatever  affects  our  person  immediately  ia 
our  condition  :  a  person  who  is  unable  to  pay  a  sum 
of  money  to  save  himself  from  a  prison  is  in  a  bad 
situation  :  a  traveller  wlio  is  left  in  a  ditch  robbed  autt 
wounded  is  in  a  bad  condition  ;  '  It  is  indeed  not  easy 
to  prescribe  a  successful  manner  of  approach  to  tho 
distressed  or  necessitous,  whose  condition  subjects 
every  kind  of  behaviour  equally  to  miscarriage.* — 
Johnson.  The  situation  and  condition  are  said  of 
that  which  is  contingent  and  changeable  ;  the  state, 
fiom  the  Latin  sto  to  stand,  signifying  the  point  that  is 
stood  upon,  is  said  of  that  which  is  comparatively 
stable  or  established.  A  tradesujan  is  in  a  good  situa- 
tion who  is  in  the  way  of  carrying  on  a  good  trade : 
his  aftaii-s  are  in  a  good  .Hate  if  he  is  enabled  to 
answer  every  demand  and  to  keep  up  ijis  credit. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  speak  of  the  state  of  health,  and 
the  state  of  the  mind  ;  not  the  situation  or  condition, 
because  the  body  and  mind  are  considered  as  to  their 
general  frame,  and  not  as  to  any  relative  or  particular 
circumstances  ;  so  likewise  we  say  a  state  of  infancy,  a 
state  of  guilt,  a  state  of  innocence,  and  the  like ;  but 
not  either  u  situation  or  a  condition  ;  '  Patience  itself 
is  one  virtue  by  which  we  are  prepared  for  that  state 
in  which  evil  shall  be  no  more.' — Johnson. 

When  speaking  of  bodies  there  is  the  same  distinc- 
tion in  the  terms,  as  in  regard  to  individuals.  An 
army  may  be  either  in  a  .litiiation,  a  condition,  or  a 
state.  An  army  that  is  on  service  may  be  in  a  critical 
situation,  with  respeot  to  the  enemy  and  its  own  com- 
parative weakness ;  it  may  be  in  a  deplorable  condi- 
tion if  it  stand  in  need  of  provisions  and  necessaries . 
an  army  that  is  at  home  will  be  in  a  good  or  bad  state, 
according  to  the  regulations  of  the  coniinander-ia 
chief.  Of  a  prince  who  is  threatened  with  invasion 
from  foreign  enemies,  and  with  a  rebellion  from  his 
subjects,  we  should  not  say  that  his  condition,  but  his 
situation,  was  critical.  Of  a  prince,  however,  who 
like  Alfred  was  obliged  to  fly,  and  to  seek  safety  in  dis- 
guise and  poverty,  we  should  speak  of  his  hard  condi- 
tion: the  state  of  a.  prince  cannot  be  spoken  of,  bat 
the  sto^e  of  his  affairs  and  government  may;  hence, 
likewise,  state  may  with  most  propriety  be  said  of  a 
nation :  hut  situation  seldom,  unless  in  respect  to  other 
nations,  and  condition  never.     On  the  other  hand. 
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when  speaking  of  the  poor,  we  seldom  employ  the 
term  situation,  because  lliey  are  seldom  considered  as 
a  body  m  relation  to  other  bodies ;  we  mostly  speak  of 
their  condition  as  butter  or  worse,  according  as  they 
have  more  or  loss  of  the  comforts  of  hfe ;  and  of  their 
state  as  regards  their  moral  habits. 

These  terms  may  likewise  be  applied  to  inanimate 
objects ;  and  upon  the  same  grounds,  a  house  is  in  a 
good  situation  as  respects  the  surrounding  objects  ;  it  is 
in  a  good  or  bad  condition  as  respects  the  painting, 
cleaning,  and  extei  iour,  altogether ;  it  is  in  a  bad  state, 
as  respects  the  beams,  plaster,  roof,  and  inleriour 
Ktrncture,  altoirelher.  The  hand  of  a  watch  is  in  a 
diflirent  situation  every  liour;  the  watch  itself  may 
be  in  a  bad  cmidition  if  the  wheels  are  clogged  with 
dirt ;  but  in  a  good  state  if  the  works  are  altogether 
sound  and  (it  lor  service. 

Situation  and  condition  are  either  permanent  or 
temporary.  The  predicament,  from  the  Latin  pre- 
dico  to  assert  or  declare,  signifies  to  commit  one's  self 
by  an  assertion ;  and  when  applied  to  circumstances, 
it  expresses  a  temporary  embarrassed  situation  occa- 
sioned by  an  act  of  one's  own:  hence  we  always 
speak  of  bringing  ourselves  into  3i  predicament ; 

The  offeniler's  life  lies  in  the  mercy 
Of  the  duke  only  'gainst  all  other  voice, 
In  which  predicament  I  say  thou  sland'st. 
'  Shakspeare. 

Plight,  contracted  from  the  Latin  plicatus,  participle 
of  plica  to  fold,  signifies  any  circumstance  in  which 
one  is  disasroeably  entangled  ;  and  case  (v.  Case)  sig- 
nifies any  thing  which  may  befall  us,  or  into  which  we 
fall  mostly,  though  not  necessarily  contrary  to  our  in- 
clination. Those  two  latter  terms  therefore  denote  a 
species  of  temporary  condition;  for  they  both  express 
that  which  happens  to  the  object  itself,  without  refer- 
ence to  any  other.  A  person  is  in  an  unpleasant  situa- 
tion who  is  shut  up  in  a  stage  coach  with  disagreeable 
company.  He  is  in  an  awkward  predicament  when 
attempting  to  please  one  friend  he  displeases  another. 
He  may  be  in  a  wretched  plight  if  he  is  overturned  in 
a  stage  at  night,  and  at  a  distance  from  any  habita- 
tion; 

Satan  beheld  Iheu  plight 
And  to  his  mates  thus  in  derision  call'd. — Milton. 
He  will  be  in  evil  case  if  he  is  compelled  to  put  up 
with  a  spare  and  poor  diet;  'Our  case  is  like  that  of 
a  traveller  upon  Ihe  Alps,  who  should  fancy  that  the 
top  of  the  next  hill  must  end  his  jouruey,  because  it 
teiminates  his  prospect.' — Addison. 


CASE,  CAUSE. 

Cose,  In  Latin  casus,  from  cado  to  fall,  chance, 
happen,  signifies  the  thing  falling  out ;  cause,  in  French 
cause,  Latin  causa,  is  probably  changed  from  case,  and 
the  Latin  casus. 

The  case  is  matter  of  fact;  the  cause  is  matter  of 
question:  a  case  involves  circumstances  and  con- 
sequences; a  cause  involves  reasons  and  arguments: 
a  case  is  something  to  be  learned ;  a  cause  is  something 
to  be  decided. 

A  case  needs  only  to  be  stated  ;  a  cause  must  be  de- 
fended ;  a  cause  may  include  cases,  but  not  vice  versa  : 
in  all  causes  that  are  to  be  tried,  there  are  many  lesal 
eases  that  must  be  cited  :  '  'J'liere  is  a  double  praise 
due  to  virtue  when  it  is  lodged  in  a  body  that  seems  to 
have  been  prepared  for  the  reception  of  vice:  in  many 
such  cases  the  soul  and  body  do  not  seem  to  be  fel- 
lows.'— Addison.  Whoever  is  interested  in  the  cause 
of  humanity  will  not  be  heedless  of  those  cases  of  dis- 
tress which  are  perpetually  presentini;  themselves;  'I 
was  myself  an  advocate  so  Ions,  that  I  never  mind 
what  advocates  say,  but  what  they  prove,  and  I  can 
only  examine  proofs  in  causes  brought  before  me.' — 
Sir  William  Jones 


CONDITION,  STATION. 

Condition,  in  French  condition,  Latin  conditio,  from 
eondo  to  build  or  form,  signifies  properly  the  thing 
formed;  and  in  an  extended  sense,  the  maimer  and 
circumstances  under  which  a  thins  is  fornied  ;  station, 
in  French  elation,  Latin  statio,  from  sto  to  stand,  sig- 
nifies the  standing  place  or  point. 


Condition  has  most  relation  to  the  circumstances, 
education,  birth,  and  the  like  ;  station  refers  latherto 
the  rank,  occupation,  or  mode  of  life  which  one  pur- 
sues. Riches  suddenly  acquired  are  calculated  to  make 
a  man  forget  his  original  condition;  'The  connnon 
charge  against  those  who  rise  above  their  original  con- 
dition, is  that  of  pride.' — Johnson.  There  is  nothing 
which  men  are  more  apt  to  forget  than  the  duties  of 
their  station  ;  '  The  last  day  will  assign  to  every  one 
a  station  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  his  character.' — 
Addison. 

The  conditlonof  men  in  reality  is  often  so  dilferent 
from  what  it  appears,  that  it  is  extremely  dilhcnlt  to 
form  an  estimate  of  what  they  are,  or  what  they  have 
been.  I  is  the  folly  of  the  present  day,  that  every 
man  is  unwilUng  to  keep  the  station  which  has  been 
assigned  to  him  by  Providence.  The  rage  for  equality 
destroys  every  just  distinction  in  society;  the  low 
aspire  to  be,  in  appearance,  at  least,  equal  with  their 
superiours  ;  and  those  in  elevated  stations  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  put  themselves  on  a  level  with  their  inleiiours. 

TO  PUT,  PLACE,  LAY,  SET. 
Put  is  in  all  probability  contracted  from  positus, 
participle  of  pono  lo  place ;  place  signifies  the  same 
as  in  Ihe  preceding  articles ;  lay,  in  Saxon  legan, 
German  legen,  Latin  loco,  and  Greek  \iyonni,  oigiiirtes 
to  cause  to  lie ;  set,  in  German  setzen,  Latin  sisto, 
from  sto  to  stand,  signifies  to  cause  to  stand. 
Put  is  the  most  general  of  all  these  terms  ; 

The  labourer  cuts 
Young  slips,  and  in  the  soil  securely  ^u(s. — Dryden. 
Place,  lay,  and  set  are  but  modes  of  putting  ;  one 
puts,  but  the  way  of  putting  it  is  not  defined  ;  we  may 
pi/?  a  thing  into  one's  room,  one's  desk,  one's  pocket, 
and  the  like ;  but  to  place  is  to  put  in  a  spccifick  man- 
ner, and  for  a  specifick  purpose  ;  one  places  a  book  on 
a  shelf  as  a  fixed  place  for  it,  and  in  a  position  most 
suitable  to  it ; 

Then  youths  and  virgins,  twice  as  many,  join 
To  place  the  dishes,  and  to  serve  the  wine. 

Drvden. 
To  lay  and  set  are  still  more  specifick  than  place  ;  the 
former  being  applied  only  to  such  things  as  can  be 
made  to  lie; 

Ileie  some  design  a  mole,  while  others  there 
I^ay  deep  foundations  for  a  theatre. — Dryden. 
And  set  only  to  such  as  can  be  made  to  stand :  a  book 
may  be  said  to  be  laid  on  the  table  when  placed  in  a 
downward  position  ;  and  set  on  a  shelf  when  placed  on 
one  end ;  we  lay  ourselves  down  on  the  ground  ,  we 
set  a  trunk  upon  the  ground  ; 

Ere  I  could 
Give  him  that  parting  kiss,  which  I  had  set 
Between  two  charming  words,  comes  in  my  father. 
Shakspeare. 

TO  LIE,  LAY. 
By  a  vtilcar  errour  these  words  have  been  so  con 
founded  as  to  deserve  some  notice.  To  iu' is  neuter, 
and  designates  a  state:  to  lay  is  active,  and  denotes  an 
action  on  an  object ;  it  is  properly  to  cause  to  lie :  a 
thing  lies  on  the  table;  some  one  lays  it  on  the  table: 
he  lies  with  his  fathers  ;  they  laid  him  with  his  fathers. 
In  the  same  manner,  when  used  idiomatically,  we 
say,  a  thing  lies  by  us  until  we  biing  it  into  use:  we 
lay  it  by  for  some  future  purpose:  we  lie  down  in  order 
to  repose  ourselves;  we  lay  money  down  by  way  of 
deposite  :  the  disorder  lies  in  the  constitution  ;  we  lay 
the  ill  treatment  of  others  to  heart:  we  lie  with  the 
person  wi'li  whom  we  sleep;  we  lay  a  wager  with  a 
person  when  we  stake  nnr  money  against  his;  'Ann 
bile  otr  all  the  buds  before  they  lay  it  up,  and,  there- 
fore, the  corn  that  has  lain  in  their  nests  will  proilnce 
nothing.' — Addison.  'The  church  admits  none  to 
holy  orders  without  laying  upon  them  the  highest  ob- 
ligations imaginable.' — Beveridge. 

TO  DISORDER,   DERANGE,    DISCONCERT, 
DISCOMPOSE. 

Disorder  siinifies  to  put  out  of  order  ;  derange,  from 
de  and  range  or  rank,  signifies  to  put  out  cf  tlie  rank  in 
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which  it  was  placed  ;  disconcert,  to  put  out  of  the  con- 
cert or  harmony ;  discompose,  to  put  out  of  a  state  of 
composure. 

All  tliese  terms  express  the  idea  of  putting  out  of 
order;  but  the  three  latter  vary  as  to  the  mode  or  ob- 
ject of  the  action.  The  term  disorder  is  used  in  a 
perfectly  indefinite  form,  and  might  be  applied  to  any 
object.  .  As  everything  may  be  in  order,  so  may  every 
thing  be  disordered ;  yet  it  is  seldom  used  e.\cepl  in 
rtgaid  to  such  things  as  have  been  in  a  natural  order. 
Derange  and  disconcert  are  employed  in  speaking  of 
such  things  as  have  been  put  into  an  artificial  order. 
To  derange  is  to  disorder  that  which  has  been  systema- 
tically arranged,  or  put  in  a  certain  range  ;  and  to  dis- 
concert is  to  disorder  that  which  has  been  put  together 
by  concert  or  contrivance,  thus  the  body  may  be  dis- 
ordered ;  a  mail's  affairs  or  papers  deranged ;  a  scheme 
disconcerted.  To  discompose  is  a  species  of  derange- 
ment in  regard  to  trivial  matters:  thus  a  tucker,  a  frill, 
or  a  cap  may  be  discomposed.  The  slightest  change 
of  diet  will  disorder  people  of  tender  constitutions ; 
misfortunes  arc  apt  to  derange  the  aflairs  of  the  most 
prosperous:  the  une.xpected  return  of  a  master  to  his 
home  disconcerts  the  schemes  which  have  been  formed 
by  the  domesticks :  those  who  are  particular  as  to  their 
appearance  are  careful  not  to  have  any  part  of  their 
dress  discomposed. 

When  applied  to  the  mind  disorder  and  derange  are 
said  of  the  intellect;  disconcert  and  discompose  of  the 
ideas  or  spirits  :  the  former  denoting  a  permanent  state; 
the  latter  a  temporary  or  transient  state.  The  mind  is 
said  to  be  disordered  when  the  faculty  of  ratiocination 
is  in  any  degree  interrupted ;  '  Since  devotion  itself 
may  disorder  the  mind,  unless  its  heats  are  tempered 
with  caution  or  prudence,  we  should  be  particularly 
careful  to  keep  our  reason  as  cool  as  possible.' — Addi- 
son. The  intellect  is  said  to  be  deranged  when  it  is 
brought  into  a  positive  state  of  incapacity  for  action : 
persons  are  sometimes  disordered  in  their  minds  for  a 
time  by  particular  occurrences,  who  do  not  become 
actually  deranged  ;  '  All  passion  implies  a  violent  emo- 
tion of  mind  ;  of  course  it  is  apt  to  derange  the  regular 
course  of  our  ideas.' — Blair.  A  person  is  said  to  be 
disconcerted  who  suddenly  loses  his  collectedness  of 
thinking ;  '  There  are  men  whose  powers  operate  only 
at  leisure  and  in  retirement ;  and  whose  intellectual 
vigourdeserts  them  in  conversation  ;  whom  merriment 
confuses,  and  o'ojection  disconcerts.' — Johnson.  A 
per.son  is  said  to  be  discomposed  who  loses  his  regu- 
larity of  feeling  ; 

But  with  the  changeful  temper  of  the  skies, 
As  rains  condense,  and  sunshine  rarefies, 
So  turn  the  species  in  their  alter'd  minds, 
Compos'd  by  calms,  and  discompos'd  by  winds. 

Dryden. 

A  senseof  shame  is  the  most  apt  to  disconcert:  the 
more  irritable  the  temper  the  more  easily  one  is  dis- 
composed. 


DERANGEMENT,   INSANITY,    LUNACY, 
MADNESS,  MANIA. 

Derangement,  from  the  verb  to  derange,  implies  the 
first  stage  of  disorder  in  the  intellect;  insaiiity,  or  un- 
soundness, implies  positive  disease,  which  is  more  or 
less  permanent ;  lunacy  is  a  violent  sort  of  insanity, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  influenced  by  the  moon  ; 
madness  and  mania,  from  the  Greek  fiaivonai  to  rage, 
implies  insanity  or  lunacy  in  its  most  furious  and  con- 
firmed stage.  Deranged  per,=ions  may  sometimes  be 
perfectly  sensible  in  every  thing  but  particular  subjects. 
Insane  persons  are  sometimes  entirely  restored,  /.u- 
naticks  have  their  lucid  intervals,  and  maniacks  their 
inteivals  of  repose. 

Derangement  may  sometimes  be  applied  to  the  tem- 
porary confusion  of  a  disturbed  mind,  which  is  not  in 
full  p(js.'iession  of  all  its  faculties  :  madness  may  some- 
times he  the  result  of  violently  inflamed  passions: 
and  mania  may  be  applied  to  any  vehement  attachment 
which  takes  possession  of  Ihe  mind;  'The  locomotive 
mama  of  an  Englishman  circulates  his  person,  and  of 
tourse  his  cash,  into  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom.' — 
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MADNESS,  PHRENSY,  RAGE,  FURY. 

Madness  (v.  Derangement) ;  phrcnsy,  in  Latin  phre- 
nesis,  Greek  ^oiviTu  from  ippriv  the  mind,  signifies  a 
disordered  mind  ;  rage,  in  Fieiich  rage,  Laim  rabies  ; 
fury,  in  Latin  furor,  comes  in  all  probability  from 
feror  to  be  carried,  because  fury  carries  a  person 
away. 

Madness  and  phrensy  are  used  in  the  physical  and 
moral  sense,  rage  and  fury  only  in  the  moral  sense  : 
in  the  first  case,  madness  is  a  confirmed  derangement 
in  the  organ  of  thought ;  phrensy  is  only  a  temporary 
derangement  from  the  violence  of  fever:  the  lormer 
lies  in  the  system,  and  is,  in  general,  incurable;  the 
latter  is  only  occasional,  and  yields  to  the  power  of 
medicine. 

In  the  moral  sense  of  these  terms  the  cause  is  put 
for  the  effect,  that  is,  madness  and  phrensy  are  put  for 
that  excessive  violence  of  passion  by  which  they  are 
caused ;  and  as  rage  and  fury  are  species  of  this 
passion,  namely,  the  angry  passion,  they  are  therefore 
to  madness  and  phren.iy  sometimes  as  the  cause  is  to 
the  efiect :  the  former,  however,  are  so  much  more 
violent  than  the  latter,  as  they  altouether  destroy  the 
reasoning  faculty,  which  is  not  expressly  implied  in  the 
signilicatiun  of  the  latter  terms.  Moral  madness  dif- 
fers both  in  degree  and  duration  from  phrensy :  if  it 
spring  from  the  extravagance  of  rage,  it  bursts  out  into 
every  conceivable  extravagance,  but  is  only  transitory  ; 
if  it  spring  from  disappointed  love,  or  any  other  di.<ap- 
pointed  passion,  it  is  as  permanent  as  direct  physical 
madness  ; 

'T  was  no  false  heraldiy  when  madness  drew 

Her  pedigree  from  those  who  loo  much  knesv. 

Denham. 
Phrensy  is  always  temporary,  but  even  more  impe- 
tuous than  madness  ;  in  the  phrensy  of  despair  men 
commit  acts  of  suicide  :  in  the  phrensy  of  distress  and 
grief,  people  are  hurried  into  many  actions  fatal  to 
themselves  or  others ; 

yNhal  phrensy,  sliepherd,  has  thy  soul  possessed  7 

Dryden. 
Rage  refers  more  immediately  to  the  agitation  that 
exists  within  the  mind;  fury  refers  to  that  which 
shows  itself  outwardly  :  a  person  contains  or  stifles  his 
rage  ;  but  hxsfury  breaks  out  into  some  e.xternal  mark 
of  violence:  rage  will  subside  of  itself ; /ury  spends 
itself:  a  person  may  be  choked  with  rage;  but  his 
fury  finds  a  vent :  an  enraged  man  may  be  pacified;  a 
furious  one  is  deaf  to  every  remonstrance  , 

Desire  not 
To  allay  my  rages  and  revenges  with 
Your  colder  reasons. — Suakspeahe. 
Rage,  when   applied  to   persons,  commonly  signifies 
highly  infiamed  anger;  but  it  may  be  employed  for  in- 
flamed passion  towards  any  object  which  is  specified, 
as  a  rage  for  musick,  urage  for  theatrical  perform- 
ances, a  fashionable  rage   for  any  whim  of  the  day. 
Fury,  though  commonly  signifying  rage  bursting  out, 
yet  may  be  any  impetuous  feeling  displaying  itself  in 
extravagant  action :  as  the  Divine  fury  supposed  to  be 
produced  upon  the  priestess  of  Apollo,  by  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  god,  and  the  Bacchanalian /wry,  which 
expression  depicts  the  influence  of  wine  upon  the  body 
and  mind , 
Confin'd  Iheir  fury  to  those  dark  abodes. — Dryde.s 
In  the  improper  application,  to  inanimate  objects, 
the  words  rage  and /urjy  preserve  a  similar  distinction 
the  rage  of  the  heat  denotes  the  excessive  height  to 
which  it  is  risen  ;  the/urj/of  the  winds  indicates  their 
violent  commotion  and  turbulence  :  so  in  like  niannei 
the  raging  of  the  tempest  characterizes  figuratively 
its  burning  anger;  and  the /ury  of  the  flames  marks 
their    impetuous    movements,  their  wild   and  rapid 
spread. 

TO  CONFOUND,  TO  CONFUSE. 

Confound  and  confuse  are  both  derived  from  difTerenl 
parts  of  the  same  verb,  namely,  confundo  and  its  par 
ticiple  covfusus,  signifying  to  pour  or  mix  togtther 
without  design  tliat  which  ouahtto  be  distinct. 

Confound  has  an  active  sense;  con/«.«c  a  neuter  or 
reflective  sense:  a  person  confounds  one  thing  with 
another ; 
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I  to  the  tempest  make  the  poles  resound, 
Audthi;  coiiflicliiig  eleiiieiits  confound.— Vrmves. 
ObjfiCLs  become  confused,  or  a  person  confuses  liini- 
sell':  il  is  a  coinnion  erroiir  aiiionj;  ignorant  pe(>i>le  lo 
confound  nanifi,  and  aninn^  cliiUlren  to  have  their 
ideas  confused  on  connnenoing  a  new  study  ; 
A  confus'd  report  passed  tlirougli  my  ears; 
But  full  of  hurry,  like  a  morning  dream, 
It  vanished  in  the  bus'ness  of  the  day.— Lee. 
The  present  aae  is  distinguished  by  nothing  so  much 
as  by  coiifuundiiig  all  distinctions,  which  is  a  great 
source  of  confusion  in  men's  intercourse  witli  each 
other,  both  in  publicli  and  private  life. 


CONFUSION,  DISOUDER. 

Confusion  signifies  the  state  of  being  confounded 
or  confused  (v.  To  confound) ;  disorder,  compounded 
of  the  privative  dts  and  order,  signifies  tlie  reverse  of 
order. 

Confusion  is  to  disorder  as  the  species  to  the  genus : 
confusion  supposes  the  absence  of  all  order  ;  disorder 
the  derangement  of  order :  there  is  always  disorder  in 
confusion,  but  not  always  confusion  in  disorder :  a 
routed  army,  or  a  tumultuous  mob,  will  be  in  confusion 
and  will  create  confusion  : 

Now  seas  and  earth  were  in  confusion  lost, 
A  world  of  waters,  and  without  a  coast. 

Drvdkn. 

A  wliispcr  or  an  ill-timed  motion  of  an  individual  con- 
stitutes disorder  in  a  school,  or  in  an  army  that  is 
drawn  up;  '  When  you  behold  a  man's  afiiairs  tinough 
negligence  and  misconduct  involved  in  disorder,  you 
naturally  conclude  that  his  ruin  approaches.'— Blair. 


DIFFERENCE,    V.\RIETY,    DIVERSITY, 
MEDLEY. 

Difference  signifies  the  cause  or  the  act  of  diffiiring : 
variety,  from  various  or  vary,  in  Latin  varius,  \h(>- 
bably  comes  from  varus  a  speck  or  speckle,  because 
this  is  the  best  emblem  of  variety  ;  diversity,  in  Latin 
dioersitas, comes  from  diverto,  compounded  of  di  anti 
verto,  signifying  the  nuality  of  being  asunder;  medley 
comes  from  the  word  meddle,  which  is  but  a  change 
from  minsrle,  mix,  &c. 

Difference  and  variety  seem  to  lie  in  the  things  them- 
selves; dioersily  and  medley  are  created  either  by  ac- 
cident or  design:  a  difference  may  lie  in  two  objects 
only ;  a  variety  cannot  e.\ist  without  an  assemblage ;  a 
difference  is  discovered  by  means  of  a  com|iarison 
which  the  mind  forms  of  objects  to  prevent  contusion  ; 
variety  strikes  on  the  mind,  and  pleases  the  imagination 
with  many  agreeable  images:  it  is  opposed  to  dull  uni- 
formity: the  acute  observer  traces  differences,  how- 
ever minute,  in  ihe  objects  of  his  research,  and  by  this 
means  is  enabled  to  class  them  under  their  general  or 
particular  heads;  '  Where  the  faith  of  the  lloh  ('Imreli 
is  owe,  3.  difference  between  customs  of  the  church  doili 
no  harm.'— Hooker.  *  Nature  afibrds  such  an  iniimir 
variety  in  every  thing  which  exists,  that  if  we  do  not 
perceive  it,  the  fault  is  in  ourselves;  '  Homer  does  not 
only  outshine  all  other  poets  in  the  variety,  but  also  in 
the  novi'lty,  of  his  characters.'— Addiso.n.  J)n>c.r.-Uy 
arises  from  an  assemblage  of  objects  nalmally  on 
trasted  ;  'The  goodness  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  no 
less  seen  in  the  diversity,  than  in  the  multilude  of  liv- 
ing creatures.'— .'\ddison.  A  medley  is  produced  liy 
an  assemblage  of  objects  so  ill  suited  as  to  produce  a 
ludicrous  effect;  '  VVhat  unnatural  motions  and  coun- 
ter-ferments must  such  a  medley  of  intemperance  pro- 
duce in  the  body  ?'— Addison. 

Diversity  e.«ists  in  the  tastes  or  opinions  of  men  ;  a 
medley  is  produced  by  the  concurrence  of  such  tastes 
or  opinions  as  can  in  no  wise  coalesce:  where  the 
minds  of  men  are  disengaged  from  the  control  of  au- 
thority, there  will  be  a  gieat  diversity  of  opinions; 
where  a  number  of  men  come  together  with  different 
habits,  we  may  expect  to  find  a  mcillry  of  characters  ; 
good  taste  may  render  a  diversity  of  colour  agieeable 
to  the  eye  ;  caprice  or  bad  taste  will  be  apt  to  form  a 

*  Vide  Abbe Girard:  "Difference,  diversitt-,  variety, 
bigarrure." 


ridiculous  medley  of  colours  and  ornaments.  A  diver- 
sity of  sounds  heard  at  a  suitable  distance  in  the  s. ill- 
ness of  the  evening,  will  have  an  agreeable  effect  on 
the  ear ;  a  medley  of  noises,  whether  heard  near  or  at 
a  distance,  must  always  be  harsh  and  offensive. 


DIFFERENCE,  DISTINCTION. 

Difference  (.V.  Difference)  lies  in  the  thing;  distinc- 
tion (o  'J'o  abstract)  is  the  art  of  the  person  ;  the 
former  is,  therefore,  to  the  latter  as  the  cause  to  the 
effect;  the  distinction  rests  on  the  difference;  those 
are  equally  bad  logicians  who  make  a  distinction 
without  a  difference,  or  who  make  no  distinction  where 
there  is  a  difference.  Sometimes  distinction  is  put  for 
the  ground  of  distinction,  wiiich  brings  it  neaier  in 
sense  to  difference,  in  which  case  the  former  is  a  spe- 
cies of  the  latter :  a  difference  is  either  external  or 
internal ;  a  distinction  is  always  external :  we  have 
differences  in  character,  and  distinctions  in  dress:  the 
difference  between  profession  and  practice,  though  very 
considerable,  is  o!ten  lost  sight  of  by  the  professors  of 
Christiajiity ;  in  the  sight  of  God,  there  is  no  rank  or 
distinction  that  will  screen  a  man  from  the  con 
sequences  of  unrepented  sins; 

O  son  of  Tydens,  cease !  be  wise,  and  see 
How  vast  the  diff'rence  of  the  gods  and  thee. 

POPK. 

'  When  I  was  got  into  this  way  of  tliinking,  I  presently 
grew  conceited  of  the  argument,  and  was  just  prepar- 
ing to  write  a  letter  of  advice  to  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment, for  opening  Ihe  freedom  of  our  towns  and  trades 
for  taking  away  all  manner  of  distinctions  between 
the  natives  and  foreigners.'— Steele. 


DIFFERENT,  DISTINCT,  SEPARATE. 

Difference  [v.  To  differ,  vary)  is  opposed  to  simt 
litude;  there  is  no  difference  between  objects  abso- 
lutely alike:  distinctness  {v.  To  abstract)  is  ojiposed 
to  identity;  there  can  be  no  distinction  wheie  there 
is  only  one  and  the  same  being:  separation  is  opposed 
to  unity;  tlHMecaii  be  no  separatum  between  objects 
that  coalesce  or  adhere:  things  may  be  different  and 
not  distinct,  or  distinct  and  not  different :  different  is 
said  altogether  of  the  internal  properties  of  things; 
distinct  is  said  of  things  as  objects  of  vision,  or  as  they 
appear  either  to  the  eye  or  the  mind:  when  two  or 
more  tilings  are  seen  only  as  one,  they  may  be  differ- 
ent, but  they  are  not  distinct ;  but  \v  hatever  is  seen  as 
two  or  more  Ihintrs,  each  complete  in  itself,  is  distinct, 
although  it  may  nni  be  different:  two  roads  are  said 
to  be  different  which  run  in  different  directions,  but 
they  m;iy  not  be  distinct  when  seen  cm  a  map:  on  the 
other  liaiid,  two  roads  are  said  to  be  distinct  when 
they  are  observed  as  two  roads  to  run  in  the  same 
direction,  but  they  need  not  in  any  particular  to  be 
different:  two  stars  of  diffnent  magnitudes  may,  in 
certiiin  directions,  appear  as  one,  in  which  case  they 
are  different,  but  not  distinct;  two  books  on  the  same 
subject,  and  by  the  same  author,  but  not  written  in 
c(nilinuation  of  each  other,  are  aistinct  books,  but  not 
different  ; 

No  hostile  arms  approach  your  happy  ground  ; 
Far  diff'rent  is  my  fate. — Dryuen. 

What  is  separate  rniLst  in  its  nature  be  generally 
distinct;  but  everything  is  not  separate  which  is 
distinct:  when  houses  ate  separate  they  are  obviously 
distinct;  but  they  may  frequently  be  distinct  when 
they  are  not  positively  sepanUcd  :  the  distinct  is  mark- 
ed out  by  some  external  sign,  which  determines  its 
hoginning'  and  its  end  ;  the  .separate  Is  that  which  is 
set  apart,  and  to  be  seen  by  itself:  distinct  is  a  term 
used  only  in  determining  the  singularity  or  plurality  of 
objects ;  "the  separate  only  in  regaicl  to  their  proximity 
or  lo  distance  from  each  other;  we  speak  of  having  a 
distinct  household,  but  of  living  in  separate  apart- 
ments; of  dividing  one's  subject  into  distinct  heads 
or  of  making  things  into  separate  parcels:  the  body 
and  soul  are  different,  inasmuch  as  they  have  dif 
f';rc»ii',  properties  ,  they  are  dir.tinct  inasmuch  as  they 
"have  marks  by  which  they  may  be  disiinffuis/ied,  an( 
i  at  death  they  will  be  seoarate  ; 
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His  gep'rale  troops  let  every  leader  call, 
Each  slrenglhen  fach,  and  all  encourage  all  ; 
What  chief  or  soldier  of  the  iiuiirroiia  band, 
Or  bravely  fights  or  ill  obeys  conmiaiid. 
When  thus  distinct  they  war,  soon  shall  be  known. 

Pops. 


DIFFERENT,  SEVERAL,  DIVERS,  SUNDRY, 
VARIOUS. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  to  mark  a  number 
(i).  To  differ,  vary) :  but  different  is  the  most  indeli- 
nite  of  all  these  terms,  as  its  otiice  is  rather  to  define 
the  quality  than  the  number,  and  is  equally  applicable 
to  few  and  many  ;  it  is  opposed  to  singularity,  but  the 
other  terms  are  employed  positively  to  express  many. 
Several,  from  to  sever,  signifies  split  or  made  into 
many;  ihey  may  be  either  different  or  alike:  there 
may  be  several  difierent  things,  or  several  things  alike  ; 
but  there  cannot  be  several  divers  things,  for  the  word 
divers  signifies  properly  many  different.  Sundry,  from 
asunder  or  apart,  signifies  many  things  scattered  or  at 
a  distance,  whether  as  it  regards  time  or  space,  f'a- 
rious  expresses  not  only  a  greater  number,  but  a  greater 
diversity  than  all  the  rest. 

The  same  thing  often  affects  different  persons  differ- 
ently :  an  individual  may  be  aft'ecled  several  times  in 
the  same  way ;  or  particular  persons  may  be  aflected 
at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  ;  the  ways  in 
which  men  are  atfected  are  so  various  as  not  to  admit 
of  enumeration  :  it  is  not  so  much  to  understand  dif- 
ferent languages  as  to  understand  several  different 
languages  ;  '  It  is  astonishing  to  consider  the  different 
degrees  of  care  that  descend  from  the  parent  to  the 
young,  so  far  as  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  leaving 
a  posterity.' — Addison.  'The  bishop  has secerai courts 
under  him,  and  may  visit  at  pleasure  every  part  of  his 
diocess.' — Blackstonb.  Divers  modes  have  been 
suggested  and  tried  for  the  good  education  of  youth, 
but  most  of  too  theoretical  a  nature  to  admit  of  being 
reduced  successfully  to  practi  ;e  ;  '  In  the  frame  and 
constitution  of  the  ecclesiastical  polity,  there  are  divers 
ranks  and  degrees.'— Ulackstone.  An  incorrect 
writer  omits  sundry  articles  that  belong  to  a  state- 
ment; 

Fat  olives  of  sundry  sorts  appear, 

Of  sundry  s\iai)es  their  unctuous  berries  bear. 

Dryden. 
We  need  not  wonder  at  the  misery  which  is  introduced 
into  families  by  extravagance  and  luxury,  when  we 
notice  the  infinitely  various  allurements  for  spending 
money  which  are  held  out  to  the  young  and  the 
thoughtless;  'As  land  is  improved  by  sowing  it  with 
various  seeds,  so  is  the  mind  by  exercising  it  with  dif- 
ferent studies.' — Melmoth  (Letters  of  Pliny). 


DIFFERENT,  UNLIKE. 

Different  is  positive,  unlike  is  negative  :  we  look  at 
what  is  different,  and  draw  a  comparison  ;  but  that 
which  is  unlike  needs  no  comparison  ;  a  thing  is  said 
to  be  different  from  every  other  thing,  or  unlike  to  any 
thing  seen  before ;  which  latter  mode  of  expression 
obviously  conveys  less  to  the  mind  than  the  former; 
'  How  different  is  the  view  of  past  life  in  the  man  who 
Is  grown  old  in  knowledge  and  wisdom  from  that  of 
him  who  is  grown  old  in  ignorance  and  folly.' — Ad- 
dison. 
How  far  unlike  those  chiefs  of  race  divine, 
How  vast  the  dU'rence  of  their  deeds  and  mine. 

Pope. 

TO  CHANGE,  ALTER,  VARY. 

Change,  in  Fiench  changer,  is  probably  derived  from 
the  middle  Latin  cambio  to  exchange,  signifying  to 
take  one  tliina  for  another ;  alter,  from  the  Latin  alter 
another,  signifies  to  make  a  thing  otherwise  ;  vary,  in 
La'Jn  vario  to  make  various,  comes  in  all  probability 
from  varus  a  spot  or  speckle,  which  destroys  uni- 
formity of  appearance  in  any  surface. 

We'clinnge  a  thing  by  putting  another  in  its  place  ; 
we  alter  a  thing  by  making  it  different  from  what  it 
was  before:  we  vary  it  by  altering  it  in  different 
manners  and  at  different  times  We  change  our 
clothes  whenever  we  put  on  others:  the  tailor  alters 


clothes  which  are  found  not  to  fit;  and  he  Tiarics  the 
fashion  of  making  them  whenever  he  makes  new.  A 
man  changes  his  habits,  alters  his  conduct,  and  varies 
his  manner  of  speaking  and  thinking,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances ;  '  The  general  remedy  of  those  who  are 
uneasy  without  knowing  the  cause  is  change  of  place  • 
— Johnson. 

All  things  are  but  altered,  nothing  dies : 
And  here  and  there  th'  unbodied  spirit  Hies; 
By  time,  or  force,  or  sickness,  disjiossess'd, 
And  lodges,  where  it  lights,  in  man  cr  beast. 

Drydkn. 
'  In  every  work  of  the  imacination,  the  disposition  of 
parts,  the  insertion  of  incidents,  and  use  of  decora- 
lions,  may  be  varied  a  thousand  ways  with  equal  pro 
priety.' — Johnson. 

A  thing  is  changed  without  altering  its  kind  ;  it  is 
altered  without  destroying  its  identity  ;  and  it  Is  varied 
without  destroying  the  similarity.  We  change  our 
habitation,  but  it  still  remains  a  habitation ;  we  alter 
our  house,  but  it  still  remains  the  same  house ;  we 
vary  the  manner  of  painting  and  decoration,  but  it 
may  strongly  resemble  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  before  executed. 


CHANGE,  VARIATION,  VICISSITUDE. 

Change  (v.  To  change,  alter)  is  both  to  xncissituot 
and  variation  as  the  genus  to  the  species.  Every 
variation  or  vicissitude  is  a  change,  but  every  change 
is  not  a  variation  or  vicissitude ;  vicissitude,  in  French 
vicissitude,  Latin  vicissitude,  fioni  vicissim  by  turns, 
signifies  changing  alternately. 

Change  consists  simply  in  ceasing  to  he  the  same  : 
variation  consists  in  being  different  at  different  times  ; 
vicissitude  in  being  alternately  or  reciprocally  different 
and  the  same.  All  created  things  are  liable  to  change ; 
old  things  pass  away,  all  things  become  new :  the 
humours  of  men,  like  the  elements,  are  exposed  to 
perpelml  variations :  human  affairs,  like  the  seasons, 
ate  subject  to  frequent  vicissitudes. 

Changes  in  govermnents  or  families  are  seldom  at- 
tended with  any  good  ertect ;  '  How  strangely  are  the 
opinions  of  men  altered  by  a  change  in  their  condi- 
tion.'— Blair.  Variations  in  the  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere are  indicated  by  the  barometer  or  thermometer; 
'  One  of  the  company  affirmed  to  us  he  had  actually 
enclosed  the  liquor,  found  in  a  coquette's  heart,  in  a 
small  tube  made  after  the  maimer  of  a  weather-glass ; 
but  that  instead  of  acquainting  him  with  the  varia- 
tions of  the  atmosphere,  it  showed  him  the  qualities 
of  those  persons  who  entered  the  room  where  it  stood.' 
— Addison.  Vicissitudes  of  a  painful  nature  are  less 
dangerous  than  those  which  elevate  men  to  an  unusual 
state  of  grandeur.  By  the  former  they  are  brought  to 
a  sense  of  themselves  ;  by  the  latter  they  are  carried 
beyond  themselves; 

It  makes  through  heaven 
Grateful  vicissitude,  like  day  and  night. 

VARIATION,  VARIETY. 

Variation  denotes  the  act  of  varying  (v.  To  change) ; 
variety  denotes  the  quality  of  varying,  or  the  thing 
varied.  The  astronomer  observes  the  variations  in 
the  heavens  ;  the  philosopher  observes  the  variations 
in  the  climate  from  year  to  year ;  '  The  idea  of  varia- 
tion (as  a  constituent  in  beauty),  without  attending  so 
accurately  to  the  manner  of  variation,  has  led  Mr. 
Hosarlh  to  consider  angular  fisures  as  beanlifiil.' — 
Burke.  Variety  is  pleasing  to  all  persons,  but  to  none 
so  much  as  the  young  and  the  fickle:  there  is  an  in- 
finite variety  in  every  species  of  objects  animate  or 
inanimate;  '  As  to  the  colours  usually  found  in  beau- 
tiful bodies,  it  may  be  difiicnit  to  ascertain  them,  be- 
cause in  the  several  parts  of  nature  there  is  an  infinite 
variety.' — Burke. 

INDISTINCT,  CONFUSED. 

Indistinct  IS  nceM'we;  it  marks  simply  the  want  of 
distinctness  ;  confused  is  positive;  it  marks  a  posi- 
tive degree  of  indistinctness.  A  thing  may  be  indis- 
tinct without  being  confused ;  but  it  cannot  be  con- 
fused without  being  indistinct:  two  things  may  be  m- 
distinct,  or  not  easily  distinguished  from  eacli  other ; 
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but  many  tliinzs,  or  parts  of  the  ?ame  things,  are  con- 
fused: two  letters  in  a  word  may  be  indistinct;  but 
the  wliole  wriliiiss  or  many  words  are  confused; 
Bounds  aie  indistinct  which  reach  our  ears  only  in 
part ;  but  they  are  cunftiscd  if  they  come  in  great 
numbers  and  out  of  all  order.  We  see  objects  indis- 
tinctlij  when  we  cannot  si'e  all  the  features  by  which 
they  would  be  distinguished  from  all  objects;  '  When 
a  volume  of  travels  is  opened,  nothing  is  found  but 
such  general  accounts  as  leave  no  distinct  idea  behind 
them.' — Johnson.  We  see  an  object  confusedly  when 
every  part  is  so  blended  with  Uie  other  that  no  one  fea- 
ture can  be  distiriguished ;  '  lie  that  enters  a  town  at 
night  and  surveys  it  in  tlie  morning,  then  hastens  to 
anotlier  place,  may  please  himself  for  a  time  with  a 
hasty  cliange  of  scene  and  a  confused  remembrance 
of  palaces  and  churches.' — Johnso.n.  By  means  of 
great  distance  objects  become  indistinct;  from  a  de- 
fect in  sight  objects  become  more  confused. 


TO  MIX,  MINGLE,  BLEND,  CONFOUND. 

Miz  is  in  German  mischen,  Latin  niiscco,  Greek 
//(Vycij,  Hebrew  JJO  j  niinulc,  in  Greek  fityvijo},  is  but 
a  variation  of  tnix;  blend,  in  German  blenUenlo  daz- 
zle. Comes  from  blind,  signifying  to  see  confusedly,  or 
confuse  objects  in  a  general  way ;  confound,  {».  Con- 
found). 

Mix  is  here  a  general  and  indefinite  term,  signifying 
simply  to  put  together :  but  we  may  mix  two  or  several 
things;  we  mingle  several  objects:  things  are  mixed 
so  as  to  lose  all  distinction  ;  but  they  may  be  mingled 
and  yet  retain  a  distinction  ;  liquids  mix  so  as  to  be- 
come one,  and  individuals  mix  in  a  crowd  so  as  to  be 
lost; 

Can  imagination  boast. 
Amid  its  gay  creation,  hues  like  hers. 
Or  can  it  mix  them  with  that  matchless  skill. 
And  lose  them  in  each  other  ? — Thomson. 
Things  arc  mingled  together  of  different  sizes  if  they 
lie  in   the  same  spot,  but  they  may  still  be  distin- 
guished ; 

There  as  I  pass'd  with  careless  steps  and  slow, 
The  mingling  notes  came  soften'd  from  below. 
Goldsmith. 
To  Hevd  is  only  partially  to  mix,  as  colours  blend 
which  fall  into  each  other:  lo confound  is  to  mix  in  a 
wrong  way,  as  objects  of  sight  are  confounded  when 
ihey  are  erroneously  taken  to  be  joined. 

To  mix  and  mingle  are  mostly  applied  to  material 
objects,  except  in  poetry:  to  blend  and  confound  are 
menial  operations,  and  principally  employed  on  spi- 
ritual subjects :  thus,  events  and  circumstances  are 
blended  together  in  a  narrative  ; 
But  happy  they  I  the  happiest  of  their  kind, 
Whom  gentler  stars  unite,  and  in  one  fate 
Their  liearts,  their  fortunes,  and  their  beings  blend. 
Thomson. 
The  ideas  of  the  ignorant  are  confounded  in   most 
cases,  but  particularly  when  they  attempt  to  thiuk  for 
themselves ; 

And  long  the  gods,  we  know, 
Hjve  grudg'd  thee,  Ca;sar,  to  tiie  world  below. 
Where  fraud  and  rapine,  right  and  wrong,  confound. 

Drvden. 

MIXTURE,  MEDLEY,  MISCELLANY. 

Mixture  is  the  thing  mixed  (ji.  To  mix) ;  medley, 
from  meddle  or  middle,  signifies  what  comes  between 
another ;   miscellany,    in    Latin   miscellaneiis,   from 
misceo  to  mix,  signifies  also  a  mixture- 
Tim  mixture  is  general ;  whatever  objects  can  be 
mixed  will  form  a  mixture ;  a  medley  is  a  mixture  of 
things  not  lit  to  be  mixed  :  and  a  miscellany  is  a  mix- 
ture of  many  difleront  ihinss.    Flour,  water,  and  eggs 
may  form  a  mixture,  in  the  proper  sense  ;  but  if  to 
these  were  added  all  sorts  of  spires,  it  would  form  a 
medley;  '  In  great  villanies,  there  is  often  such  a  mix- 
ture of  the  fool,  as  quite  spoils  the  whole  project  of 
Uie  knave.' — South. 
More  oft  in  fools'  and  madmen's  hands  than  sages. 
She  seems  a  medley  of  all  ages. — Swift. 
Miscellany  is  a  species  of  mixture  applicable  only  to 


intellectual  subjects :  the  miscellaneous  is  opposed  to 
that  which  is  systematically  arranged  :  essays  are  mit- 
ccllaneous  in  distinction  from  works  on  one  particular 
subject;  '  A  writer,  whose  design  is  so  comprehensive 
and  miscellaneous  as  that  of  an  essayist,  may  accom- 
modate himself  with  a  topick  from  every  scene  of  life.' 
—Johnson. 


PROMISCUOUS,  INDISCRIMINATE. 

Promiscuous,  in  Latin  promiscuus,  from  prumisceo 
or  pro  and  misceo  to  mingle,  signifies  thoroughly  min- 
gled ;  indiscriminate,  from  the  Latin  in  privative  and 
discrimen  a  difierence,  signifies  without  any  ditierence. 

Promiscuous  is  applied  to  any  number  of  ditTerent 
objects  mixed  together ; 

Victors  and  vanquish'd  join  promiscuous  cries 

Pope. 
Indiscriminate  is  only  applied  to  the  action  in  which 
one  does  not  discriminate  ditferent  objects :  a  nmlti- 
inde  is  termed  promiscuous,  as  characterizing  the 
thing;  the  use  of  different  things  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, or  of  the  same  things  for  ditferent  purposes,  is 
termed  indiscriminate,  as  characterizing  the  person  : 
things  become  promiscuous  by  Ihe  want  of  design  in 
anyone;  they  are  indiscriminate  by  the  fault  of  any 
one  :  plants  of  all  descriptions  are  to  be  found  pro- 
miscuously silualeA  in  the  beds  of  a  garden  :  it  is  folly 
to  level  any  charge  indiscriminately  against  all  the 
members  of  any  community  or  profession  ;  '  From  this 
indiscriminate  distribution  of  niisel^,  moralists  have 
always  derived  one  of  their  strongest  moral  arguments 
for  a  future  state.' — Johnson. 


IRREGULAR,  DISORDERLY,  INORDINATE, 
INTEMPERATE. 

Irregular,  that  is  literally  not  regular,  marks  merely 
the  absence  of  a  good  quality ;  disorderly,  that  iis 
literally  out  of  order,  marks  the  presence  of  a  posi- 
tively bad  quality.  What  is  irregular  may  be  so  from 
Ihe  nature  of  the  thing ;  what  is  disorderly  is  rendered 
so  by  some  external  circumstance.  Things  are  planted 
irregularly  for  want  of  design  :  the  best  troops  are 
apt  to  be  (//so rdfr/j/ in  a  long  march.  Irregular  and 
disorderly  are  taken  in  a  moral  as  well  as  a  natural 
sense;  inordinate,  which  signifies  also  put  nut  of 
order,  is  employed  only  in  the  moral  sense.  What  is 
irregular  is  contrary  to  the  rule  that  is  established,  or 
ought  to  be ;  what  is  disorderly  is  contrary  to  the 
order  that  has  existed  ;  what  is  inordinate  is  contrary 
to  the  order  that  is  prescribed  ;  what  is  intemperate  is 
contrary  to  the  temper  or  spirit  that  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged. Our  habils  are  irregular  which  are  not 
conformable  to  the  laws  of  social  society;  '  In  youth 
there  is  a  certain  irregularity  and  agitation  by  no 
means  unbecoming.' — Mklmoth  (Letters  of  Pliny). 
Our  practices  will  be  disorderly  when  we  follow  the 
blind  impulse  of  passion ;  '  The  minds  of  bad  men  are 
disorderly.^ — Bl.mk.  Our  desires  will  be  inordinate 
when  they  are  not  under  the  control  of  reason  guidej 
by  religion  ;  ^Inordinate  passions  are  the  great  dis- 
turbers of  life.' — Bl.iir.  Our  indulgencies  will  be  171- 
teiiiperate  when  we  consult  nothing  but  our  appetites ; 
'  Persuade  but  the  covetous  man  not  to  deify  his  money, 
the  inteinpertile  man  to  abandon  his  revels,  and  I  dare 
undertake  all  their  giant  like  objections  shall  vanish.' 
— South.  Young  people  are  apt  lo  contract  irregular 
habits  if  not  placed  under  the  care  of  discreel  and 
sober  people,  and  made  to  conform  to  the  regulations 
of  domestick  life  ;  children  are  naturally  prone  to  be- 
come disorderly,  if  not  perpetually  under  the  eye  of  a 
n)aster:  it  is  the  lot  of  human  beings  in  all  ages  and 
stations  to  have  inordinate  desires,  which  require  a 
constant  check  so  as  to  prevent  intemperate  conduct 
of  any  kind. 

SEaUEL,  CLOSE. 

Sequel  is  a  species  of  close;  it  is  that  which  follows 
by  way  of  termination  ;  bu:  the  close  is  simply  that 
which  closes,  or  puts  an  end  to  any  thing.  There  can- 
not be  a  sequel  without  a  close,  but  there  niav  be  a 
close  without  a  sequel.  A  story  may  liave  either  a 
sequel  or  a  close  ;  when  the  end  is  detached  from  the 
beginning  so  as  to  follow,  it  is  a  sequel ;  if  the  begin- 
ning and  end  are  uninterrupled,  it  is  simply  a  close. 
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When  a  work  \a  published  in  distinct  parts,  tliose 
which  Ibllow  at  tlie  end  may  be  termed  tlie  seyuel:  if 
it  appears  all  at  once,  the  concluding  pages  are  the 
close.    The  same  distinction  between  these  words  is 
preserved  in  their  figurative  application  ; 
If  black  scandal  or  foul-fac'd  reproach 
Attend  the  sequel  of  your  imposition. 
Your  meer  eiil'orcement  shall  acquittance  me. 

ilJUAKSPEAKE. 

Speedy  death, 
Tlie  close  of  all  my  miseries,  and  tlie  balm. 

Milton. 

TO  END,  CLOSE,  TERMINATE. 
To  bring  any  thing  to  its  last  point  is  the  common 
idea  in  the  signification  of  these  terms. 

To  end  is  the  simple  action  of  putting  an  end  to, 
without  any  collateral  idea ;  it  is  therefore  the  generick 
term.  To  close  is  to  end  gradually,  or  by  shutting  in, 
hence  we  speak  of  closing  tlie  rear,  or  of  a  scene 
closing  ; 

Orestes,  Acamas,  in  front  appear. 
And  CEiioinaus  and  Thooii  close  the  rear. — Poph. 
To  terminate  is  to  end  in  a  specifick  manner,  hence 
we  speak  with  propriety  of  a  road  or  a  line  termi- 
nating; '  As  1  had  a  mind  to  itnow  how  each  of  these 
roads  terminated,  I  joined  myself  with  the  assembly 
that  were  in  the  flower  and  vigour  of  their  age,  and 
called  themselves  the  band  of  lovers.' — Addison. 
They  preserve  this  distinction  in  the  moral  application. 
There  are  persons  even  in  civilized  countries  so  i<;iio- 
rant  as,  like  the  brutes,  to  end  their  lives  as  they  began 
them,  without  one  rational  reflection  ; 

Greece  in  her  single  heroes  strove  in  vain. 
Now  hosts  oppose  thee,  and  thou  must  be  slain : 
So  shall  my  days  in  one  sad  tenour  run, 
And  end  with  sorrows  as  they  first  begun. — Pope. 
The  Christian  closes  his  career  of  active  duty  only 
with  the  failure  of  his  bodily  powers  ; 

One  frugal  supper  did  our  studies  close. — Drydkn. 
A  person  ends  a  dispute,  or  puts  an  e7id  to  it,  by  yield- 
ing the  subject  of  contest ;  he  terminates  the  dispute 
by  entering  into  a  compromise  ;  '  The  wisdom  of  this 
world,  its  designs  and  eflicacy,  terminate  on  this  side 
lieaven.' — South. 

END,  EXTREMITY. 
Both  these  words  imply  the  last  of  those  parts  which 
constitute  a  thing;  but  the  end  designates  that  part 
generally;  the  extremity  marks  the  particular  point. 
The  extremity  is  from  the  Latin  extremns  the  very  last 
end,  that  which  is  outermost.  Hence  the  end  may  be 
said  of  that  wliich  bounds  any  thing ;  but  extremity 
of  that  which  extends  farthest  from  us  :  we  may  speak 
of  the  ends  of  that  which  is  circular  in  its  form,  or  of 
that  which  has  no  specifick  form ; 
Now  with  full  force  the  yielding  horn  he  bends. 
Drawn  to  an  arch,  and  joins  the  doubling  en*/*. — Pope. 
We  speak  of  the  extremities  of  that  only  which  is 
supposed  to  project  lengthwise  ;  '  Our  lemale  pro- 
jectors were  all  the  last  summer  so  taken  up  with  the 
improvement  of  their  petticoats,  that  they  had  not 
time  to  attend  to  any  thing  else;  but  having  at  length 
sufficiently  adorned  their  lower  parts,  they  now  begin 
to  turn  their  thoughts  upon  the  other  extremity.'' — Ad 

BISON. 

The  end  is  opposed  to  the  beginning;  the  extremity 
to  the  centre  or  point  from  which  we  reckon.  When 
a  man  is  said  to  go  to  the  end  of  a  journey  or  to  the 
end  of  the  world,  the  expr.ession  is  in  both  cases  inde- 
Hnite  and  general ;  but  when  he  is  said  to  go  to  the 
extremities  of  the  earth  or  the  extremities  of  a  king- 
dom, the  idea  of  relative  distance  is  manifestly  im- 
plied. 

He  who  goes  to  the  end  of  a  path  may  possibly  have 
a  little  farther  to  go  in  order  to  reach  the  extremity. 
In  the  figurative  application  end  and  extremity  difl'er 
80  widely  as  not  to  render  any  comparison  needful. 

>        EXTREMITY,  EXTREME. 
Extremity  is  used  in  the  proper  or  the  improper 
ienaei  extreme  in  the  improper  sense:  we  speak  of 


the  extremity  of  a  line  or  an  avenue,  the  cztreriiity  of 
distress,  but  the  extreme  of  the  fashion. 

In  the  moral  sense,  extremity  is  applicable  to  the 
outward  circumstances  ;  extrevie  to  the  opinions  ami 
conduct  of  men :  in  matters  of  dispute  between  indi- 
viduals it  is  a  happy  thing  to  guard  against  coming  to 
extremities;  'Savage  suffered  the  utmost  extremities 
of  poverty,  and  often  fasted  so  long  that  he  was  seized 
with  faintness.' — Johnson.  It  is  the  characterisii.  k 
of  volatile  tempers  to  be  always  in  extremes,  eiil  er 
the  extreme  of  joy  or  the  extreme  of  sorrow ;  ''J'lie 
two  extremes  to  be  guarded  against  are  dcspoti-ni, 
where  all  are  slaves,  and  anarchy,  where  all  would 
rule  and  none  obey.' — Blair. 

CLOSE,  COMPACT. 

Close,  in  French  clos,  comes  from  the  Latin  clausua 
participle  of  claudo  to  shut ;  compact,  in  Latin  com- 
pactus,  participle  of  compingo  to  fix  or  join,  signifies 
jointed  close  together. 

Proximity  is  expressed  by  both  these  terms ;  the 
former  in  a  general  and  the  latter  in  a  restricted  sense. 
Two  bodies  may  be  close  to  each  other,  but  a  body  is 
compact  with  regard  to  itself. 

Contact  is  not  es.«ential  to  constitute  closeness ;  but  a 
perfect  adhesion  of  all  the  parts  of  a  body  is  essential 
to  produce  compactness.  Lines  are  close  to  each  otlier 
that  are  separated  but  by  a  small  space ; 

To  right  and  left  the  martial  wings  display 

Their  shining  arms,  and  stand  in  close  array; 

Though  weak  their  spears,  though  dvvartish  be  their 
height, 

Compact  they  move,  the  bulwark  of  the  fight. 

Sir  Wm.  Jones. 
Things  are  rolled  together  in  a  compact  form  that  are 
brought  within  the  smallest  possible  space  ;  '  Without 
attraction  the  dissevered  particles  of  the  chaos  could 
never  convene  into  such  great  compact  masses  as  lh« 
planets.' — Bentley. 


CLOSE,  NEAR,  NIGH. 

Close  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article ; 
near  and  nigh  are  in  Saxon  near,  neah,  German, 
nah,  &c. 

Close  is  more  definite  than  near  :  houses  stand  close 
to  each  other  which  are  almost  joined ;  men  stand 
close  when  they  touch  each  other ; 

Th'  unwearied  watch  their  listening  leaders  keep, 

And  couching  close,  repel  invading  sleep. — Pope. 

Objects  are  nrar  which  are  within  sight;  persons  are 
near  each  other  when  they  can  converse  together 
M'ear  and  iiigli,  which  are  but  variations  of  each  other, 
in  etymology,  admit  of  little  or  no  difference  in  iheir 
use;  the  former  however  is  the  most  general.  People 
live  near  each  other  who  are  in  the  same  street ;  they 
live  close  to  eacii  other  when  their  houses  are  ad- 
joining ; 

O  friend  !  Ulysses'  shouts  invade  my  ear ; 

Distress'd  he  seems,  and  no  assistance  near. — Pope. 

From  the  led  field  their  scatter'd  bodies  bear, 

And  nigh  the  fleet  a  funeral  structure  rear. — Pope. 
Close  is  annexed  as  an  adjective  ;  near  is  employed 
only  as  an  adverb  or  preposition.     We  speak  of  close 
I'anks  or  close  lines ;  but  not  near  ranks  or  near  lines 

STRAIT,  NARROW. 

Strait,  which  is  otherwise  s\ie\\e A  straight,  from  the 
Latin  strictus  bound,  signifies  bound  tight,  that  is, 
brought  into  a  small  compass;  narrow,  which  is  a 
variation  of  near,  expresses  a  mode  of  nearness  or 
closeness.  Strait  is  a  particular  term  ;  narrow  is 
general :  straitness  is  an  artificial  mode  of  narrow- 
ness;  a  coat  is  6<r«7<  which  is  made  to  conipiess  the 
body  within  a  small  compass :  narrow  is  cither  the 
artificial  or  the  natural  property  of  a  body;  as  a  nar- 
row ribbon,  or  a  narrow  leaf. 

That  which  is  strait  is  so  by  the  means  of  other 
bodies;  that  which  is  so  of  itself,  as  a  piece  of  water 
cortfined  close  on  each  side  by  land,  is  called  a  strait; 
'  They  are  afraid  to  meet  her  if  they  have  missed  the 
church;  but  then  they  are  more  afraid  to  see  her,  if 
they  are  laced  as  strait  as  they  can  possibly  be '   - 
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Law.  Whatever  is  bounded  by  sides  tliat  are  near 
each  oilier  is  narrow ;  Ihus  a  piece  of  land  vvljose  pro- 
oii<:ed  liide^are  at  a  small  di»iance  from  each  otlier  is 
narrow ; 

No  narrow  frith 
lie  had  to  pass — Milton. 
The  same  distinction  applies  to  these  tertns  in  their 
moral  use :  a  person  in  straitened  circumstances  is 
kept,  by  means  of  his  circumstances,  from  incurring 
even  necessary  expenses;  a  person  who  is  in  narrow 
circumstautes  is  represented  as  having  but  a  small  ex- 
tent of  property. 

DISTANT,  FAR,  REMOTE. 
Distant  Is  employed  as  an  adjunct  or  otherwise; 
far  is  used  only  as  an  adverb.     We  speak  of  distant 
objects,  Of  objects   being  distant;  but  we  speak  of 
thuigs  only  as  being /nr. 

Uistanl,  In  Lalui  distans  compounded  of  di  and 
stans  standing  asunder,  is  employed  only  for  bodies  at 
rest;  far,  in  Geiman  fern,  most  probably  (rom  gefah- 
reii,  participle  of/u/jren,  in  Greek  n-dptiv  to  go,  signilies 
gone  or  removed  away,  ajid  is  employed  lor  bodies 
either  stationary  or  otherwise;  hence  we  say  that  a 
thing  is  distant,  or  itgoes,  runs,  or  flies /ar. 

Distant  is  used  to  designate  great  space;  far  only 
lliat  which  is  ordinary:  the  sun  is  ninety-four  millions 
of  miles  distant  from  the  earth;  a  person  lives  not 
wry  far  oil",  or  a  person  is/or  from  the  spot. 

Distant  is  used  absolutely  to  express  an  intervening 
space.      Remote,  in   Latni  remotus,   participle  of  re- 
movco  to  remove,  rather  expresses  the  relative  idea  of 
being  gone  out  of  sight.     A  person  is  said  to  live  in  a 
distant  country  or  in  a  remote  corner  of  any  country. 
These  terms  Jiear  a  similar  analogy  in  the  figurative 
application  ;  when  we  speak  of  a  remote  idea  it  desig- 
nates that  which  is  less  liable  to  strike  the  mind  than 
a  distant  idea.    A  distant  relationship  between  indivi- 
duals is  never  altogether  lost  sight  of ;  when  the  con- 
nexion between  objects  is  very  remote  it  easily  escapes 
observation  ;  '  It  is  a  pretty  saying  of  Tliales,  "  False- 
hood is  just  as  far  distant  from  truth  as  the  ears  from 
the  eyes,"  by  which  he  would  intimate  that  a  Wiseman 
wofild  not  easily   give  credit  to  the  reports  of  actions 
which  he  has  not  seen.' — Spectator. 
O  might  a  parent's  careful  wish  prevail. 
Fur,  far  from  Ilion  should  thy  vessels  sail. 
And  ihou  from  catnps  remote  the  danger  shun, 
Which  now,  alas!  too  nearly  threats  my  son. 

Pope. 

SHORT,  BRIEF,  CONCISE,  SUCCINCT, 
SUMMARY. 
Short,  in  French  court,  German  kurz,  Latin  curtiis, 
Greek  icuprdj  ,'  linef,  in  Latin  brevis,  in  Greek  fSpaxfii'- 
concise,  iu  Latin  concisus,  signifies  cut  into  a  small 
body;  succinct,  in  Latin  snccinclus,  participle  of  suc- 
cittgu,  signifies  biducht  wilhii.  a  small  compass,  sum- 
mary, V.  Jibriilgenunl. 

Short  is  the  generick,  the  rest  are  specifick  terms: 
every  thing  which  admit-of  dimensions  may  be  skort, 
as  opposed  to  the  long,  that  is,  either  naturally  or  arti- 
ficially ;  the  rest  are  species  of  artificial  stiorUfss,  or 
that  which  is  the  work  of  art:  hence  it  is  that  mate- 
rial, as  well  as  spiritual,  objects  may  be  termed  skort ; 
but  the  brief,  concise,  succinct,  and  summary,  are  in- 
t'  llectual  or  spiritual  only.  We  may  term  a  slick,  a 
letter,  or  a  discourse,  short ;  '  The  widest  excursions 
of  the  mind  are  made  by  short  flights  frequently  re- 
peated.'— Johnson.  We  speak  of  brevity  only  in  re- 
gard lothem<ide  of  speech  ;  '  Premeditation  of  thought, 
and  brevity  of  expression,  are  the  great  ingredients  of 
that  reverence  that  is  required  to  a  pious  and  accept- 
able prayer.' — South.  Conciseness  and  succinctness 
apply  to  the  matter  of  speech  ;  '  Aristotle  has  a  dry 
conciseness,  that  makes  one  imagine  one  is  perusing  a 
tableof  contents. ' — Gray. 
Let  all  your  prf  cepts  be  succinct  and  clear, 
That  ready  wits  may  comprehend  them  soon. 

Roscommon. 
Summary   regards    the   mode  either  of  speaking  or 
action ; 
Nor  spend  their  time  to  show  their  reading, 
She  'd  have  a  summary  proceeding. — Swift. 


The  brief  is  opposed  to  the  prolix  ;  the  concise  and 
succinct  to  the  diti'use;  the  summary  lo  the  circum- 
stantial or  ceremonious.  It  is  a  matter  of  compara- 
tively little  importance  whether  a  man's  life  be  long  or 
short;  but  it  deeply  concerns  him  that  every  moment 
be  well  spent.  Brevity  of  expression  ought  to  be  con- 
sulted by  speakers,  even  more  than  by  writers  ;  con- 
ciseness is  of  peculiar  advantage  in  the  formation  of 
rules  for  young  persons  :  and  succinctness  is  a  requi- 
site in  every  writer,  who  has  extensive  materials  to 
digest:  a  summary  mode  of  proceeding  may  have  the 
advantage  of  saving  time,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage 
of  incorrectness,  and  often  of  injustice. 


TO  CLOSE,  SHUT. 

Close  is  to  make  close;  shut  is  in  Saxon  scuttan, 
Dutch  schutten,  Hebrew  QHD  'o  stop  up. 

Close  is  lo  shut,  fre(|uenlly  as  the  means  to  the  end. 
To  ciose  signifies  simply  to  put  together;  to  shut  sig 
nifics  to  put  together  so  close  that  no  opening  is  left. 
The  eyes  are  shut  by  closing  Ihe  eyelids;  the  mouth 
is  shut  by  closing  the  lips.  The  idea  of  bringing  near 
or  joining  is  prominent  in  the  signification  of  duse; 
that  of  fastening  or  preventing  admittance  in  the  word 
shut.  By  the  figure  of  metonymy,  close  may  be  often 
substituted  for  shut;  as  we  may  speak  of  closing  the 
eyes  or  the  mouth  ;  closing  a  book  or  a  door  in  the 
sense  of  shutting,  particularly  in  poetry  ; 

Soon  shall  the  sire  Seraglio's  horrid  gates 

Close  like  the  eternal  bars  of  death  upon  thee. 

Johnson 

On  the  other  hand,  the   poets  may  sometimes  use 
shut  where  close  would  be  more  appropriate ; 
Behold,  fond  man ! 

See  here  thy  piclur'd  life:  pass  some  few  years 

Thy  flowering  spring,  thy  summer's  ardent  strength, 

Thy  sober  autumn  lading  into  age, 

And  pale  conluding  winter  comes  at  last, 

And  shuts  the  scene. — Thomson. 
In  ordinary  discourse,  however,  these  words  are  very 
distinct. 

Many  things  are  closed  which  are  not  to  be  shut,  and 
are  shut  which  cannot  be  closed.  Nothing  can  be 
closed  but  what  consists  of  more  than  one  part ;  no- 
thing can  be  shut  but  what  has  or  is  supposed  lo  liave 
a  cavity.  A  wound  is  closed,  but  cannot  be  sAut ;  a 
window  or  a  box  is  shut,  but  not  closed. 

When  both  are  applied  to  hollow  bodies,  close  im- 
plies a  stopping  up  of  the  whole,  shut  an  occasional 
stoppage  at  the  entrance.  What  is  closed  remains 
closed;  what  is  shut  may  be  opened.  A  hole  in  d 
1  oad,  or  a  passage  through  any  place  is  closed ;  a  gate, 
a  window,  or  a  door,  is  shut. 

TO  CLOSE,  FINISH,  CONCLUDE. 

To  close  signifies  literally  to  make  close,  or  bring  as 
near  together  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  in  an  extended 
sense,  to  bring  things  to  the  point  where  they  ought  to 
end;  to/jiisA,  from  the  Lalin/«is  an  end,  and  con- 
clude, from  con  and  cludo  or  claudo  to  shut,  have  the 
same  general  and  literal  meaning  as  close. 

To  close  is  to  bring  to  an  end  ;  to  Jinish  is  to  make 
an  end  :  we  close  a  thing  by  ceasing  to  have  any  thing 
more  to  do  with  it;  we  Jinish  it  by  really  having  no 
more  to  do  to  it.  We  close  an  account  with  a  person 
with  whom  we  mean  to  have  no  farther  transactions  ; 
we  Jinish  the  business  which  we  have  begun. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  close  w\l\wiit  finishing, 
but  we  cannot  _^ni>A  without  c/os!»o'  1'lie  want  of 
time  will  compel  a  person  lo  close  his  letter  befoie  he 
has  finished  saying  all  he  wishes.  It  is  a  laudable 
desire  in  every  one  to  wish  to  cfo.sc  his  career  in  life 
honourably,  and  tojinish  whatever  he  undertakes  to 
the  satisfaction  of  himself  and  others. 

To  conclude  is  a  species  o(  finishing,  that  is  to  gay, 
finishing  in  a  certain  manner ;  we  alwaysjinish  when 
we  conclude,  but  we  do  not  always  conclude  when  we 
finish.  A  history  is  closed  at  a  certain  reign  ;  it 
is  finished  when  brought  to  liie  period  proposed  ;  it 
is  concluded  with  a  recapitulation  of  the  leading 
events. 

Close  and  finish  are  employed  generally,  and  in  the 
ordinary  transactions  of  life  ;  the  former  in  speaking 
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»f  times,  seasons,  periods,  &c.  the  latter  with  regard 
to  occupations  and  piirsiiils  ;  concliLsion  is  used  parti- 
cularly ill  speakirigof  moral  and  inlellt'ctual  operaiions. 
A  rei^ii,aii  entertainment,  an  age,  a  year,  may  have  its 
close  ;  a  drawing,  an  exercise,  a  piece  ol'worl«,may  be 
finished;  a  discourse,  a  story,  an  affair,  a  negotiation 
may  be  concluded.  The  cluse  of  All'ied's  reign  was 
more  peaceful  than  the  cominencement ;  those  wlio 
are  carelul  as  to  what  they  begin  will  be  careful  to 
finish  what  they  have  begun ;  some  preachers  seldom 
awaken  attention  in  their  hearers  until  they  come  to 
the  conclusion  of  their  discourse ; 

Destruction  hangs  on  every  word  we  speak, 
On  every  thought,  till  the  concluding  stroke 
Determines  all,  and  closes  our  design. 

Addison. 
'The  great  work  of  which  Justinian  has  the  credit, 
although  it  comprehends  the  whole  system  of  juris- 
prudence, was  finishid,  we  are  told,  in  three  years.' — 
Sir  Wm.  Jones. 


COMPLETE,  PERFECT,  FINISHED. 

Complete,  in  French  complct,  Latin  completus,  par- 
ticiple of  complco  to  fill  up,  signifies  the  quality  of 
beirig  filled,  or  having  all  that  is  necessary;  perfect,  in 
Latin  pcrfectus,  participle  of  perficio  to  pertbrm  or  do 
thoroughly,  signifies  the  state  of  bting  done  thoroughly ; 
finished  marks  the  state  of  being_^;HsAerf  (v.  To  cluse). 

That  is  complete  which  has  no  deficiency:  that  is 
perfect  which  has  positive  excellence;  and  that  is 
finished  which  has  no  omission  in  it. 

That  to  which  any  thing  can  be  added  is  incom- 
plete; when  it  can  be  improved  it  is  imperfect ;  when 
more  labour  ought  to  be  bestowed  upon  it  it  is  un- 
finished. A  thing  is  co?;i;)Z6(e  in  all  its  parts;  'With 
us  the  reading  of  the  Scripture  is  a  part  of  our  church 
liturgy,  a  special  portion  of  the  service  which  we  do 
to  God,  and  not  an  exercise  to  spend  the  lime,  when 
one  dolh  wait  for  another  coming,  till  the  assembly  of 
them  that  shall  afterward  worship  hiiu  be  complete.' 
— Hooker.  A  thing  is  perfect  as  to  the  beauty  and 
design  of  the  construction ;  '  It  has  been  observed  of 
children,  that  they  are  longer  before  they  can  pro- 
nounce perfect  sounds,  because /xr/ect  sounds  are  not 
pronounced  to  them.' — H,vvvkksworth.  We  count 
those  things  per/m^vhich  want  nothing  requisite  for 
the  end,  whereto  they  are  instituted.' — Hooker.  A 
thing  is  finished  as  it  comes  from  the  hand  of  the 
workman,  and  answers  his  intention.  A  set  of  books 
is  not  complete  when  a  volume  is  wanting:  there  is 
nothing  in  the  proper  sense  per/cct  which  is  the  work 
of  man  ;  but  the  term  is  used  relatively  for  whatever 
makes  the  greatest  approach  to  perfection  :  a  finished 
performance  evinces  care  and  diligence  on  the  part  of 
the  workman  ;  '  I  would  make  what  bears  your  name 
as  finished  as  my  last  work  ought  to  be;  that  is  more 
finished  than  the  rest.' — Pope.  A  taste  is  said  to  be 
perfect  to  denote  its  intrinsick  excellence,  hut  it  is  said 
to  be  finished  to  denote  its  acquired  excellence  :  '  It  is 
necessary  for  a  man  who  would  form  to  himself  a 
finished  taste  of  good  writing,  to  be  well  versed  in  the 
works  of  the  best  criticks,  ancient  and  modern.' — Ad- 
dison. 

A  thing  may  be  complete  or  finished  without  being 
perfect ;  and  it  may  be  perfect  without  being  either 
complete  or  finished.  A  sound  is  said  to  be  perfect, 
but  not  complete  or  finished.  The  works  of  the  an- 
cients are,  as  they  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  in- 
complete, and  some  probably  unfinished ;  and  yet  the 
greater  part  are  perfect  in  their  way :  the  works  of  the 
moderns  are  mostly  ro?n;)/e;e  and  finished ;  yet  but  a 
small  part  have  any  claims  even  to  human  perfection. 
The  term  complete  may  be  applied  in  a  bad  as  well  as 
good  sense :  a  complete  knave  implies  one  who  is 
versed  in  every  part  of  knavery; 

None  better  guard  against  a  cheat, 

Tlian  he  wlto  is  a  knave  complete. — Lewis. 


TO  COMPLETE,  FINISH,  TERMINATE. 

Complete  is  to  make  complete ;  finish  and  termi- 
nate have  been  explained  in  the  preceaing  article 
'v   To  end). 


We  complete*  what  is  undertaken  by  continuin"(o 
labour  at  it;  we  finish  what  is  begun  in  a  state" of 
forwardness  by  putting  the  last  hand  to  it ;  we  termi- 
nate what  ought  not  to  last  by  bringijig  it  to  a  close. 
So  that  the  characteristic  k  idea  of  completing  is  the 
conducting  of  a  thing  to  its  linal  period  ;  tliatol  finish 
ing,  the  arrival  at  that  peiiod;  and  that  of  termi- 
nating, the  cessation  of  a  thing. 

Completing  has  properly  relation  to  permanent 
works  only,  whether  mechanical  or  intellectual ;  we 
desire  a  thing  to  be  completed  from  a  curiosiiy  to  see 
it  in  its  entire  state  ;  '  It  is  perhaps  kindly  piovided  by 
nature,  that  as  the  feathers  and  strength  of  a  bird  grow 
together,  and  her  wings  are  not  completed  till  she  is 
able  to  fly,  so  some  proportion  shotdd  be  preserved  ia 
the  human  kind  between  judgement  and  courage. '- 
Johnson.  To  finish  is  employed  for  passing  occupa- 
tions ;  we  wish  a  llmvj,  finished  from  an  anxiety  to  pro- 
ceed to  something  else,  or  a  dislike  to  the  thing  in 
which  we  are  engaged  ;  '  The  artificer,  for  the  manu- 
facture which  be  finishes  in  a  day,  receives  a  certain 
sum;  but  the  wit  fiequently  gains  no  advanlaiie  from 
a  performance  at  which  he  has  toiled  many  months.' 
— IIawkesworih.  Terminalin g  respects  discussions, 
difl'erences,  and  disputes.  Light  minds  undertake 
njany  things  without  completing  any.  Children  and 
unsteady  people  set  about  many  things  withoul/7iisA- 
i7>^  any.  Litigious  people  termijiate  one  dispute  only 
to  commence  another. 


CONSUMMATION,  COMPLETION. 

Consummation,  Latin  consvmmatio,  compounded 
of  con  and  summa  the  sum,  signifies  the  summiMg  or 
winding  up  of  the  v\hole— the  putting  a  final  period  to 
any  concern ;  completion  signifies  either  the  act  of 
completing,  or  the  state  of  being  completed  (a.  To 
complete). 

The  arrival  at  a  conclusion  is  comprehended  in  both 
these  terms,  but  they  differ  principally  in  application; 
wishes  are  consummated;  plans  are  completed :  we 
often  flatter  ourselves  that  the  completion  of  all  our 
IiJans  will  be  the  consummation  of  all  our  wishes,  and 
thus  expose  ourselves  to  grievous  disappointments: 
the  consummation  of  the  nuptial  ceremony  Is  not 
always  the  consumittation  of  hopes  and  joys:  it  is  fre- 
quently the  beginning  of  misery  and  disappointment ; 
'  It  is  not  to  be  doubled  but  it  was  a  constant  practice 
of  all  that  is  praiseworthy,  which  made  her  capable 
of  beholding  dealli,  not  as  the  dissolution  but  the 
consummation  of  life.' — Steeli,.  We  often  sacrifice 
much  to  the  completion  of  a  purpose  which  we  after- 
ward find  not  worth  the  labour  of  attaining  ;  '  He 
njakes  it  the  utmost  coTH/j/ct/un  of  an  ill  character  to 
bear  a  malevolence  to  the  best  of  men.' — Pope. 

As  epithets,  consummate  is  employed  only  in  a  bad 
sense,  and  complete  either  in  a  good  or  bad  sense 
those  who  are  regarded  as  complete  fools  are  not  un- 
frequently  consummate  knaves  :  the  theatre  is  not  the 
only  place  for  witnessing  a  farce;  human  life  affords 
many  of  various  descriptions  ;  among  the  number  of 
which  we  may  reckon  those  as  complete  in  their  kind 
which  are  acted  at  elections,  where  consummate  folly 
and  consummate  hypocrisy  are  practised  by  turns. 

RIPE,  MATURE. 
Ripe  is  the  English,  mature  the  Latin  word  ;  the 
former  has  a  universal  application,  both  proper  and 
improper;  the  latter  has  mostly  an  improper  applica- 
tion. The  idea  of  completion  in  growth  is  s'iinpty 
designated  by  the  former  term  ;  the  idea  of  moral  per- 
fection, as  far  at  least  as  it  is  attainable,  is  marked  by 
tne  latter  ;  fruit  is  ripe  when  it  requires  no  more  sus- 
tenance from  the  parent  stock  ;  a  judgement  is  mature 
which  requires  no  more  time  and  knowledge  to  render 
it  perfect  or  fitted  for  exercise:  in  the  same  manner  a 
project  may  be  said  to  be  ripe  for  execution,  or  a  peo- 
ple ripe  for  revolt ; 

So  to  his  crowne,  she  him  restor'd  againe. 
In  which  he  dyde,  made  ripe  for  deain  by  eld 
Spenser 
On  the  contrary,  reflection  may  be  said  to  be  matnra 
to  which  sufficiency  of  time  has  been  given,  and  age 

•  Vide  Girard;  "  Achever,  finir,  terminer." 
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may  be  said  to  be  mature  which  lias  attained  the 
highest  pitch  of  ^erfeclion  ; 

Th'  Alhiiiiian  sape,  revolving  in  his  mind 
This  weakness,  hlindness,  madness  ot  mankind, 
Foretold  tliat  in  viaturcr  days,  though  late, 
Wlieii  time  should  rij)en  the  decrees  of  fate, 
Some  god  would  light  us. — Jenyns. 
Ripeness  is  however  not  always  a  good  quality ;  but 
maturity  is  always  a  iierfection  :  the  ripeness  of  some 
fruit  diminishes  the  excellence  of  its  flavour;  there 
are  some  fruits  which  have  no  flavour  until  they  come 
to  maturity. 


WHOLE,  ENTIRE,  COMPLETE,  TOTAL, 
INTEGRAL. 

TfTiule  excludes  subtraction  ;  entire  excludes  divi- 
sion;  fum/)'(£c  excludes  deficiency:  a  jrAo/c  orange  has 
nad  notliiiJg  taken  from  it;  an  entire  orange  is  not  yet 
cut ;  and  a  complete  orange  is  grown  to  its  full  size. 
It  is  possible,  tlierefoie,  for  a  thing  to  be  7c/iole  and  not 
entire ;  and  to  be  both,  and  yet  not  complete :  an 
orange  cut  into  parts  is  jrhule  while  all  the  parts  re- 
main together,  but  it  is  not  entire.  Hence  we  speak 
of  a  whole  house,  an  entire  set,  and  a  complete  book. 
X  he  wholeness  or  integrity  of  a  thing  is  destroyed  at 
Ine's  pleasure;  the  completeness  depends  upon  cir- 
^mstances. 

Total  denotes  tlie  aggregate  of  the  parts  ;  whole  the 
Junction  of  all  the  parts :  the  former  is,  therefore,  em- 
ployed more  in  the  moral  sense  to  convey  the  idea  of 
extent,  and  the  latter  mostly  in  the  proper  sense. 
Hence  we  speak  of  the  total  destruction  of  the  whole 
city,  or  of  some  particular  houses  ;  the  total  amount 
of  expenses ;  the  whole  expense  of  the  war.  IVhole 
and  total  may  in  this  maimer  be  employed  to  denote 
things  as  well  as  qualities:  in  regard  to  material  sub- 
stances wholes  are  always  opposed  to  the  parts  of 
which  they  are  composed;  the  total  is  the  collected 
Bum  of  the  parts:  and  the  integral  is  the  same  as  the 
integral  number. 

The  first  four  may  likewise  be  employed  as  adverbs ; 
but  wholly  is  a  more  familiar  leim  than  totally  in  ex- 
pressing the  idea  of  extent;  eyitirely  is  the  same  as 
undividedly ;  completely  is  the  same  as  perfectly,  with- 
out any  thing  wanting.  We  are  wholly  or  totally  ig- 
norant of  tlie  aflfair;  we  are  entirely  at  the  disposal  or 
service  of  another ;  we  are  completely  at  variance  in 
our  accounts. 

All  these  terms,  except  the  last,  are  applied  to  moral 
objects  with  a  similar  distinction  ; 

And  all  so  forming  an  harmonious  whole. 
Thomson. 
'The  enfzVc  conquest  of  the  passions  is  so  difficult  a 
work,  that  they  who  despair  of  it  should  think  of  a 
less  diflicuU  task,  and  only  attempt  to  regulate  them.' 
— Steele. 

And  oft,  when  nnobserv'd. 
Steal  from  the  barn  a  straw,  till  soft  and  warm. 
Clean  and  complete,  their  liabitation  grows. 
Thomson. 
Nothing  under  a  total  thorough  change  in  the  con- 
vert will  suffice.' — South.  • 


GROSS,  TOTAL. 

Oross  is  connected  vvith  the  word  great :  from  tlie 
'dea  of  size  which  enters  into  the  original  meaning  of 
this  term  is  derived  that  of  quantity:  total,  from  the 
Latin  totns,  signifies  literally  the  whole.  The  gross 
implies  that  from  which  nothing  has  been  taken  :  the 
total  signifies  that  to  which  nothing  need  be  added  : 
the  gross  sum  includes  every  thing  without  regard  to 
what  it  may  be :  the  total  includes  every  thing  which 
one  wishes  to  include :  we  may,  therefore,  deduct  from 
the  gross  that  which  does  not  innnediately  belong  to 
it ;  but  the  total  is  that  which  admits  of  no  deduction. 
The  gross  weight  in  trade  is  applicable  to  any  article, 
the  whole  of  which,  good  or  bad,  pure  or  dross,  is 
included  in  opposition  to  the  neat  weight ;  the  total 
nmonnt  supposes  all  to  be  included  which  ought  to 
form  a  part,  in  oppositior.  to  any  smaller  amounts  or 
subdivisions;  when  employed  in  the  improper  sense, 
tliey  preserve  the  same  distinction  •  'hiugs  are  said  to 


be  taken  or  considered  in  the  gross,  that  is,  in  the  large 
and  comprehensive  way,  one  with  another .  '  I  have 
more  than  once  found  fault  with  those  general  reflec- 
tions which  strike  at  kingdoms  or  commonwealtha 
in  the  oross.'— Addison.  Things  are  said  to  undergo 
a  total  change;  '  Natiire  is  either  collected  into  one 
total,  or  ditfustd  and  distiibuted.' — Bacon. 


TO  ACCOMPLISH,  EFFECT,  EXECUTE, 
ACHIEVE. 

Accomplish,  in  French  accomplir,  is  compounded  ol 
the  intensive  syllable  ac  or  ad  and  complir,  in  LatiB 
complco  to  complete,  signifying  to  complete  to  the  end  ; 
effect,  in  Latin  effccius,  participle  of  efficio,  compound 
ed  of  ef  and  ex  out  of  or  up,  and  facio  to  make,  sig 
nifies  to  make  up  until  nothing  remains  to  be  done 
ciecnte,  in  Latin  ezecutus,  parl\c\[t\fi  of  exeguor,  com- 
IKjunded  of  cz  and  equor  or  sequor  to  follow,  signifies 
to  follow  up  or  carry  through  to  the  end  ;  achieve,  in 
French  achever,  from  c/«/a  chief,  signifies  to  perform 
as  a  chief,  or  perfectly. 

We  accomplish  an  object,  effect  a  purpose,  execute 
a  project,  achieve  an  enterprise.  Perseverance  is  re- 
quisite for  accomplishing,  means  for  effecting,  abilities 
tor  excd'ting,  and  spirit  for  achieving.  Some  persons 
are  always  striving  to  attain  an  end  without  ever  ac- 
compUshing  what  they  propose ;  '  It  is  the  first  rule  in 
oratory  that  a  man  must  appear  such  as  he  would 
persuade  others  to  be;  and  that  can  he  accomplished 
only  by  the  force  of  his  life.' — Swift.  It  is  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  suit  the  means  to  the  end  when  we  have 
any  scheme  to  f^cct ;  'Reason  considers  the  motive, 
the  means,  and  the  end ;  and  honours  courage  only 
when  it  is  employed  to  effect  the  purpose  of  virtue.' — 
IIawkeswouth.  Those  who  are  readiest  in  forming 
p  ojects  are  not  always  the  fittest  for  carrying  them 
into  execution  ;  '  We  are  not  to  indulge  our  corporeal 
appetites  with  pleasures  that  impair  our  intellectual 
vi.c;our,  nor  gratify  our  minds  with  schemes  which  we 
know  our  lives  must  fail  in  attempting  to  execute.' — 
.Tohnson.  That  ardour  of  rliaracler  which  impels  to 
the  achievement  of  arduous  undertakings  belongs  but 
to  very  few  ;  '  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  in  case 
our  freethinkei's  could  once  achieve  their  glorious  de- 
sign of  sinking  the  credit  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  causing  the  revenues  to  be  withdrawn  which  their 
wiser  forefathers  had  appointed  to  the  support  and 
encouragement  of  its  teachers,  in  a  little  time  the 
Shaster  would  be  as  intelligible  as  the  Greek  Teeta- 
ment.' — Berkeley. 

We  should  never  give  up  what  we  have  the  least 
ch?ince  of  accomplishing,  if  it  be  worth  the  labour; 
nor  pursue  any  plan  which  affords  us  no  prospect  of 
effecting  what  we  wish ;  nor  undertake  what  we  do 
not  feel  ourselves  competent  to  execute,  particularly 
when  there  is  any  thing  extraordinary  to  achieve.  The 
friends  of  humanity  exerted  their  utmost  endeavours 
in  behalf  of  the  enslaved  Africans,  and  after  many 
years'  noble  struggle  at  length  accomplished  their 
wishes  as  far  as  respects  Great  Britain,  by  obtaining 
a  legislative  enactment  against  the  slave  trade;  but 
they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  effect  the  total  abolition 
of  this  nefarious  traffick:  the  vices  of  individuals  still 
interfere  with  the  due  execution  of  the  laws  of  their 
country:  yet  this  triumphof  humanity,  as  far  as  it  has 
been  successful,  exceeds  in  greatness  the  boldest 
achievements  of  antiquity. 


ACCOMPLISHED,*  PERFECT. 

These  epithets  express  an  asscmlilage  of  all  the  qua- 
lities suitable  to  the  subject ;  and  mark  the  qualifica- 
tion in  the  hiu'hest  degree.  Jlccomplished  refers  only 
to  the  artificial  refinements  of  the  mind  :  perfect  is  said 
of  things  in  general,  whether  natural  or  artificial, 
mental  and  corporeal 

An  acquaintance  with  modem  langijages  and  the 
ornamental  branches  of  the  arts  and  sconces  consti- 
tutes a  person  accomplished;  '  For  who  expects  that, 
under  a  tutor,  a  young  gentleman  sliould  be  an  accom- 
plished publick  orator  or  logician.' — Locke.  The 
highest  possible  degree  of  skill  in  any  art  constitutes  a 
man  a  perfect  artist ; 

*  Vide  Abbe  Girard :  "  Accompli,  parfait." 
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Witliin  a  ken  our  army  lies, 
Our  men  uiorii  perfect  in  tlie  use  oC  arms. 

Shakspeare. 
An  accomplished  man  needs  no  moral  endowment  to 
entitle  liiin  to  tlie  name;  'The  English  nation  in  the 
time  of  Shakspeare  was  yet  struggling  to  emerge  from 
barbarity  ;  and  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  was  an 
accompiishtnoit  still  valued  for  its  rarity.' — Johnson. 
A  pirfect  man,  if  such  a  one  tliere  could  be,  must 
oe  free  from  every  moral  inipcrftction,  and  endowed 
with  every  virtue  ;  '  A  man  endovved  with  great  per- 
fections^ without  good  breeding,  is  like  one  who  has 
his  pocket  full  of  gold,  but  always  wants  change  for 
his  ordinary  occasions.' — Steklk.  ylccomplis/ud  is 
applied  only  to  persons  ;  perfect  is  applicable  not  only 
to-  peisons  ifot  to  works,  and  every  thing  else  as  occa- 
sion re'^uirrs;  it  may  likewise  be  employed  in  a  bad 
sense  to  magnify  any  unfavourable  quality. 

QUALIFICATION,  ACCOMPLISHMENT. 

The  ijualificatiim  serves  the  purpose  of  utility;  the 
accuinplishment  serves  to  adorn:  by  the  first  we  are 
enabled  to  make  ourselves  useful ;  by  the  second  we 
are  enabled  to  make  ourselves  agreeable. 

The  qualifications  of  a  man  who  has  an  office  to 
perform  must  be  considered;  of  a  man  who  has  only 
pleasure  to  pursue  the  accomplishments  are  to  be  con- 
sidfitd.  A  readiness  with  one's  pen,  and  a  facility  at 
arcuunts,  are  necessary  qualifications  either  for  a 
scliiKil  or  a  counting-house;  'The  companion  of  an 
evening,  and  the  companion  for  life,  require  very  dil- 
fereiil  qualijicatiuns.' — Johnson.  Drawing  is  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  and  suitable  accomplishments  that 
can  be  given  to  a  young  person  ;  '  Where  nature  be- 
stows genius,  education  will  give  accomplishments.^ — 
Cumberland. 


TO  FULFIL,  ACCOMPLISH,  REALIZE. 

To  fulfil  is  literally  to  fill  quite  full,  that  is,  to  bring 
about  fidl  to  the  wishes  of  a  person;  accomplish  (v. 
To  accomplish)  is  to  bring  to  perfection,  but  without 
reference  to  the  wishes  of  any  one;  to  realize  is  to 
make  real,  namely,  whatever  has  been  aimed  at.  The 
application  of  these  terms  is  evident  from  their  expli- 
cations; the  wishes,  the  expectations,  the  intentions, 
and  promisesof  an  individual,  are  appropriately  said 
to  be  fulfilled ;  national  project.':,  or  undertakings,  pro- 
phecies, and  whatever  is  of  general  interest,  are  said 
to  be  accomplished :  the  fortune,  or  the  prospects  of  an 
individual,  or  whatever  results  successfully  from  spe- 
cific k  efforts,  is  said  to  be  realized:  the  fulfilment  of 
wishes  may  be  as  much  the  effect  of  good  fortune  as^ 
of  desicn;  'The  palsied  dotard  looks  round  hiin,  per- 
ceives himself  to  be  alone  ;  he  has  survived  his  friends, 
and  he  wishes  to  follow  them;  his  v/ish  in  fulfillcil ; 
he  drops  torpid  and  insensible  into  that  gulf  which  is 
deeper  than  the  grave.' — Hawkesworth.  The  ac- 
complishment of  projects  mostly  results  from  extraor- 
dinary exertion,  as  the  accomplishment  of  prophecies 
results  from  a  miraculous  exertion  of  power;  'God 
bless  you,  sweet  boy !  and  accomplish  the  joyful  hope  I 
conceived  of  yon.' — Sir  Philip  Sidney.  The  realt- 
zatiun  of  hopes  results  more  commonly  from  the  slow 
process  of  moderate  well-combined  efforts  than  from 
any  thing  extraordinary;  'After  my  fancy  had  been 
busied  in  attempting  to  realize  the  scenes  that  Shaks- 
peare diew,  I  recretted  that  the  labour  was  ineffectual.' 

Hawkesworth. 


TO  KEEP,  OBSERVE,  FULFIL. 

These  terms  are  synonymous  in  the  moral  sense  of 
abiding  by,  and  carrying  into  execution,  what  is  pre- 
scribed or  set  before  one  for  his  rule  of  conduct ;  to 
iceep  {v.  To  keep)  is  simply  to  have  by  one  in  such 
manner  that  it  shall  not  depart ;  to  observe,  from  the 
Latin  observo,  i.  e.  ob  and  servo  to  keep  in  one's  view, 
is  to  keep  with  a  steady  attention  ;  Xa  fulfil  (v.  To  ac- 
complish) is  to  keep  to  the  end  or  to  the  full  intent.  A 
day  is  either  kept  or  observed;  yet  the  former  is  not 
only  a  more  familiar  term,  but  it  likewise  implies  a 
nmch  less  solemn  act  than  the  latter ;  one  must  add, 
therefore,  the  mode  in  which  it  is  kept,  by  saying  that 
U  is  kepi  holy,  kept  sacred  or  kept  as  a  day  of  pleasure ; 


the  tenn  observe,  however,  implies  always  that  it  is 
kept  religiously;,  we  may  keep,  but  we  do  not  observe  A 
birth  day  ;  we  keep  or  observe  the  Sabbath. 

To  keep  marks  simply  perseverance  or  continuance 
in  a  thing  ;  a  man  keeps  his  word  if  he  do  not  depart 
from  it; 

It  is  a  great  sin  to  swear  unto  a  sin. 

But  greater  sin  to  keep  a  sinful  oath. — Shakspeare. 
To  observe  marks  fidelity  and  consideration ;  we  ob- 
serve a  rule  when  we  are  careful  to  be  guided  by  it; 
'  I  doubt  whether  any  of  our  authors  have  yet  been 
able  for  twenty  lines  together,  nicely  to  observe  the  true 
definition  of  easy  poetry.' — Johnson.  To  fulfil  marks 
the  perfection  and  consununation  of  that  which  one 
has  kept ;  we  fulfil  a  promise  by  acting  in  strict  con- 
formity to  it;  'You  might  have  seen  this  poor  child 
arrived  at  an  age  to  fulfil  all  your  hopes,  and  then  you 
might  have  lost  liini.' — Gray. 

A  person  is  said  to  keep  the  law  when  he  does  not 
commit  any  violent  breach  of  it;  he  observes  every 
niinutia  in  ihe  law,  if  he  is  anxious  to  show  himself  a 
good  citizen  ;  by  this  conduct  he /hZ/i'/s  the  intentiona 
of  the  legislator;  St.  Paul  reconnnends  to  Christians 
to  keep  the  faith,  which  they  can  never  do  effectuaUy, 
uidess  they  observe  all  the  precepts  of  our  Saviour,  and 
thereby  fulfil  the  law :  children  may  keep  silence  when 
they  are  desired ;  but  it  is  seldom  in  their  power  to  ob 
serve  it  as  a  rule,  because  they  have  not  sufficient 
understanding. 

TO  EXECUTE,  FULFIL,  PERFORM. 

To  execute  (v.  To  accomplish)  is  more  than  lo  fulfil 
and  10  fulfil  than  to  ;)67/ii?-m,  which  signifies  to  fornr 
thoroughly  or  make  complete.  To  execute  is  to  bring 
about  an  end  ;  it  involves  active  measures,  and  is  pecu- 
liarly applicable  to  that  which  is  extraordinary,  or  that 
which  requires  particular  spirit  and  talents;  schemes 
of  ambition  are  executed,  and  great  designs  are  exe- 
cuted ; 

Why  delays 
His  hand  to  execute  what  his  decree 
Fix'd  on  this  day  ? — Milton. 
To  fulfil  is  to  satisfy  a  moral  obligation;  it  is  appli 
cable  to  those  duties  in  which  rectitude  and  equity  are 
involved;  we  fulfil  the  duties  of  citizens,  but  one  may 
also  fulfil  purposes  good  or  bad ; 

To  whom  the  white-aciri'd  goddess  thus  replies 

Enough  thou  know'st  the  tyrant  of  the  skies, 

Severely  bent  his  purpose  lo  fulfil, 

Unmov'd  his  mind,  and  unreslrain'd  his  will. — Pope 
To  perform  is  to  carry  through  by  simple  action  ot 
labour;  it  is  more  particularly  applicable  to  the  ordi 
nary  and  regular  business  of  life  ;  weperform  a  work 
or  an  office : 

VVhen  those  who  round  the  wasted  fires  remain. 
Perform  the  last  sad  office  to  the  slain. — Drydbn. 
One  executes  according  to  the  intentions  of  others ;  the 
soldier  executes  the  orders  of  his  general ;  the  mer- 
chant executes  the  commissions  of  his  correspondent ; 
'  He  casts  into  the  balance  the  promise  of  a  reward  to 
such  as  should  execute,  and  of  punishment  to  such  as 
should  neelect,  their  commission.' — Soi'th.    One  ful- 
fils according  to  the  wishes  and  expectations  of  others ; 
it  is  the  part  of  an  honest  man  to  enter  into  no  engage- 
ments which  he  cannot /hZ/i/  ;  it  is  the  part  of  a  duti- 
ful son,  by  diligence  and  assiduity,  to  endeavour  to 
fulfil  the  expectations  of  an  anxious  parent; 
If  on  my  wounded  breast  thou  drop'st  a  tear. 
Think  for  whose  sake  my  breast  that  wound  did  bear, 
And  faithfully  my  last  deques  fulfil, 
As  I  perform  njy  cruel  father's  will. 
One  performs  according  to  circumstances,  what  suits 
one's  own  convenience  and  purposes  ;  every  good  man 
is  anxious  to  perforin  his  part  in  life  with  credit  and 
advantage  to  himself  and  others;  'He effectually ^er- 
formed  his  part  with  great  integrity,  learning,  and 
acuteness;  with  the  exactness  of  a  scholar,  and  the 
judgement  of  a  complete  divine.'— Waterland. 


TO  EFFECT,  PRODUCE,  PERFORM. 
The  two  latter  are  in  reality  included  in  the  former; 
what  is  effected  is  both  produced  and  performed;  but 
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what  \s  produced  or  ■performed  is  not  always  effected  ; 
effect  {v.  Jlccomplish)  siuiiilii-s  to  make  out  any  tiling  ; 
produce,  IVoni  tin;  Latin  pruduca,  sii;nifi(;s  lilt-rally  to 
draw  forth  ;  perforin,  coiniiouii(ii;d  of  per  and  form, 
signifies  to  torni  thoroughly  or  carry  through. 

To  produce  signifies  to  bring  sonicthing  forth  or 
into  existence ;  to  perform,  to  do  sonielliing  to  the  end  ; 
to  effect  is  to  produce  by  performing :  whatever  is 
fffccled  is  the  consequence  of  a  specirtck  design;  it 
always  requires  therefore  a  conscious  agent  to  efiect; 
'  The  united  powers  of  hell  are  joined  together  for  the 
destruclioii  of  mankind,  which  they  effected  in  part.'— 
Addiso.n.  Wiiat  is  produced  may  follow  incidentally, 
or  arise  from  the  action  of  an  irrational  agent  or  an 
inanimate  object;  '  Tliough  prudence  does  in  a  great 
measure  produce  our  good  or  ill  fortune,  tliere  are 
many  unforeseen  occurrences  which  pervert  the  finest 
scliemes  that  can  be  laid  by  human  wisdom.' — Audi- 
son.  What  is  performed  is  done  by  speciliclt  efforts; 
it  is  therefore  like  what  is  effected,  the  consecpience  of 
design,  and  requires  a  rational  agent ;  '  Wliere  there 
is  a  power  to  perform,  God  does  not  accept  the  will.' 
— South. 

Effect  respects  both  tlie  end  and  the  means  l)y  wliich 
it  is  brought  about ;  we  speak  of  the  object  to  be 
effected,  and  the  way  of  effecting  it:  produce  lias  a 
particular  reference  to  the  end  or  the  thing  produced; 
perform  to  theniieans  or  to  the  course  pursued.  No 
person  ought  to  calculate  on  effecting  a  reformation  in 
the  morals  of  men,  without  the  aid  of  religion.  Small 
changes  in  society  often  produce  great  evils.  The  i^er- 
formanceot'  a  person's  duty  is  estimated  accordii:g  as 
It  is  faithful  or  otherwise. 

To  effect  is  said  of  that  which  emanates  from  the 
mind  of  the  agent  himself;  to  perform,  of  that  which 
is  marked  out  by  rule,  or  prescribed  liy  another.  We 
effect  a  purpose  ;  we  perforin  a  part,  a  duty,  or  office. 
A  true  Christian  is  always  happy  when  he  can  effect  a 
reconciliation  between  parties  who  are  at  variance :  it 
is  a  laudable  ambition  to  strive  to  perform  one's  part 
creditably  in  society. 

EFFECTIVE,  EFFICIENT',  EFFECTUAL, 
EFFICACIOUS. 

J^fcciice  signifies  capable  of  effectivg ;  efficient  sig- 
nifies literally  effecting ;  effectual  and  efficacious  sig- 
nify having  the  effect,  or  possessing  the  power  to  effect. 
The  former  two  are  used  only  in  regard  to  physical 
objects,  the  latter  two  in  regard  to  moral  objects.  An 
army  or  a  military  force  is  effective;  '  I  should  suspend 
my  congratulationa  on  the  new  liberties  of  France, 
until  I  was  informed  how  it  liad  been  combined  with 
government,  with  the  discipline  of  the  armies,  and  the 
collection  of  an  effective  revenue.' — Burke.  A  cause 
is  efficient ;  '  No  searcher  has  yet  found  the  efficient 
cause  of  sleep.' — Johnson.  A  remedy  or  cure  is 
effectual ;  '  Nothing  so  effeetualbj  deadens  the  taste  of 
the  sublime,  as  that  which  is  light  and  radiant.' — 
Bt;RKK.  A  medicine  is  efficacious,  and  in  the  moral 
sense  motives  or  measures  are  termed  efficacious. 

Tlie  end  or  result  is  effectual,  the  means  are  effica- 
eioiis.  No  effectual  stop  can  be  put  to  the  vices  of  the 
lower  orders,  while  they  have  a  vicious  example  from 
llieir  superiours;  'Sometimes  the  sight  of  the  altar, 
and  decent  preparations  for  devotion,  may  compose 
and  recover  the  wandering  mind  more  effectually  Ihan 
a  sermon.' — South.  A  seasonable  e.\ercise  of  severity 
on  an  offender  is  often  very  efficacious  in  quelling  a 
spirit  of  insubordination.  When  a  thing  is  not  found 
effectual,  it  is  requisite  to  have  recourse  to  farther 
measures ;  that  which  has  been  proved  to  be  ineffica- 
cious shoxxM  never  be  adopted;  'He  who  labours  to 
lessen  the  digiuty  of  liuman  nature,  destroys  many 
efficacious  motives  for  practising  worthy  actions.' — 
Warto». 


VAIN,  INEFFECTUAL,  FRUITLESS. 

Vain,  V.  Idle ;  ineffectual,  that  is,  not  effectual 
((>.  Effective);  fruitless,  Umt  is,  wilhoiil  frriit,  signi- 
fies not  producing  the  desired  fruit  of  one's  labour. 

These  epithets  are  all  applied  to  our  endeavours ; 
but  the  term  vain  is  the  most  general  and  indefinite; 
the  other  terms  are  particular  and  definite.  What  we 
aim  at,  as  well  as  wliat  we  strive  for,  may  be  vain; 
but  ineffectual  SLnd  fruitless  refer  only  to  tlie  terraina- 


tion  of  our  labours.  When  the  object  aimed  at  is 
general  in  its  import,  it  is  common  to  term  the  endea- 
vour vain  when  it  cannot  attain  this  object  ;  it  is  vain 
to  attempt  to  reform  a  person's  character  until  he  is 
convinced  that  he  stands  in  need  of  reformation  ; 
Vain  is  the  force  of  man 

To  crush  the  pillars  which  the  piles  sustain. 

Drydkn. 

Nature  aloud  calls  out  for  balmy  rest, 

But  all  in  vain. — Gentlkm.\n. 
When  the  means  employed  are  inadequate  for  the  at 
taiiMiienl  of  the  particular  end,  it  is  usual  to  call  the 
endeavour  ineffectual ;  cool  arguments  will  be  inef- 
fectual in  convincing  any  one  inflamed  with  a  parti 
cular  passion ; 

Thou  thyself  with  scorn 

And  anger  would  resent  the  ofli^i'd  wrong, 

Though  ineffectual  found. — Milton. 
When  labour  is  specifically  employed  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  particular  object,  it  is  usual  to  term  it  fruit- 
less if  it  fail:  peacemakers  will  often  find  themselves; 
in  this  conditi(m,  that  their  labours  will  be  rendered 
fruitless  by  the  violent  passions  of  angry  opponents; 
'  After  many /ruz^/css  overtures,  the  Inca,  (lespairing 
of  any  cordial  union  with  a  Spaniard,  attacked  him  by 
surprise  with  a  numerous  body.' — Robertson. 


EFFECT,  CONSEaUENCE,  RESULT,  ISSUE, 

EVENT. 
Effect  signifies  that  which  is  efTected  or  produced  by 
an  operating  cause ;  consequence,  in  French  conse- 
quence, Latin  consequentia,  from  consequor  to  follow, 
signifies  that  vi'liich  follows  in  connexion  with  some- 
thing else  ;  result,  in  French  resulte,  Latin  resvlto  or 
resultus  and  resilio  to  rebound,  signifies  tliat  wliich 
springs  or  bounds  back  from  another  thing;  event  has 
tlie  same  signification  as  given  under  the  head  of 
.liccident ;  issue  signifies  that  which  issues  or  flows 
out  of  aiiollier  thing. 

Effect  and  consequence  agree  in  e.xpres.sing  that 
which  follows  any  thing,  hut  the  former  maiUs  what 
follows  fiom  a  connexion  between  the  two  objects; 
the  term  consequence  is  not  thus  limited  ;  an  effect  is 
that  which  necessarily  flows  out  of  the  cause,  between 
which  the  connexion  is  so  intimate  that  we  cannot 
think  of  the  one  without  the  other.  In  the  nature  of 
things,  causes  will  have  effects  ;  and  for  every  effect 
there  will  be  a  cause:  a  consequence,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  be  either  casual  or  natural;  it  is  that  on 
which  we  cannot  caliulate.  Effect  applies  either  to 
physical  or  moral  objects,  consequence  only  to  moral 
subjects. 

There  are  many  diseases  which  are  the  effects  of 
mere  intemperance:  an  imprudent  step  in  ones  first 
setting  out  in  life  is  often  attended  with  fatal  conse- 
quences. A  mild  answer  lias  the  effect  of  luriiiii!» 
away  wrath;  'A  passion  for  praise  produces  very 
good  effects.' — Addison.  The  loss  of  character  is  the 
general  consequence  of  an  irregular  life;  '  Were  it  pos- 
sible for  any  thing  in  the  Christian  faith  to  be  erro- 
neous, I  can  find  no  ill  consequences  in  adhering  to  il.' 
— Addison. 

Conseqiu-nces  flow  of  themselves  from  the  nature  of 
things;  results  are  drawn.  Consequences  proceed 
from  actions  in  general ;  results  proceed  from  parti- 
cular efforts  and  attempts.  Consequences  are  good  or 
bad;  'Jealousy  often  draws  after  it  a  fatal  train  of 
consequences.' — Addison.  Results  are  successful  or 
unsuccessful:  'The  state  of  tlie  world  is  continually 
changing,  and  none  can  tell  the  result  of  the  next 
vicissitude.' — Jo<inson. 

We  endeavour  to  axeti  consequences  which  threaten 
to  be  bad ;  we  endeavour  to  produce  re.iult.i  that  are 
according  to  our  wishes.  Not  to  foresee  the  conse- 
quences which  are  foreseen  by  others,  evinces  a  more 
than  ordinary  share  of  indiscretion  and  infatuation 
To  calculate  on  a  favourable  result  from  an  ill  judgei 
and  ill-e.xecuted  enterprise,  only  proves  a  consisten" 
blindness  in  the  projector. 

The  term  event  respects  great  undertakings;  issue 
particular  efforts ;  consequence  respects  every  thing 
which  can  produce  a  consequence.  Hence  we  sjieak 
of  the  event  of  a  war :  the  issue  of  a  nepoiiation 
and  the  consequences  of  either.     The  measures  of 
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goverrimeiit  are  often  unjustly  praised  or  blamed  ac- 
cording to  the  epcnt ;  '  It  lias  always  heeii  tlie  practice 
of  mankind  to  judge  of  actions  by  tlie  events.' — John- 
son. Tlie  fate  of  a  nation  sometimes  liangs  on  the 
issue  of  a  battle;  '  A  mild,  unrutfled,  selt-possessing 
mind  is  a  hltssing  more  important  to  real  lelicity  tlian 
all  that  can  be  gained  by  the  tiiuniphant  issue  of  some 
violent  contest.' — Blair.  The  conquest  of  a  nation 
is  one  of  the  consequences  which  follow  the  defeat  of 
its  armies ;  '  Henley  in  one  of  his  advertisements  had 
mentioned  Pope's  treatment  of  Savage  ;  this  was  sup- 
posed by  Pope  to  be  the  coiisequencc  of  a  complaint 
made  by  Savage  to  Henley,  and  was  therefore  men- 
tioned by  him  with  much  resentment.' — Johnson. 
We  must  be  prepared  for  events,  which  are  frequently 
above  our  control :  we  must  exert  ourselves  to  bring 
about  a  favourable  issue:  address  and  activity  will 
go  far  towards  ensuring  success :  but  if  after  all  our 
etforis  we  still  fail,  it  is  our  duly  to  submit  willi  palieut 
resignation  to  the  consequences. 


TO  ARISE,  PROCEED,  ISSUE,  SPRING, 
FLOW,  EMANATE. 
^rise  in  its  original  meaning  signifies  to  go  upwards 
{v.  To  arise),  but  is  here  taken  in  the  sense  of  coming 
out  from ;  proceed,  in  Latin  proccdo,  that  is  pro  and 
cedo  to  go,  signifies  to  go  forth  ;  issue,  in  French  issue, 
comes  from  the  Latin  isse  or  ivissc,  intinite  of  eo, 
and  the  Hebrew  XX '  to  go  out ;  spring,  in  German 
springen,  comes  fiom  riiinen  lo  run  like  water,  and  is 
connected  with  the  Greek  jipiiuv  to  pour  out ;  Jiow,  in 
Saxon  Jlcowan,  Low  German  Jlogan,  High  Gt-rnian 
Jlicssen,  h.al\n  fiuo,  fcc,  all  from  the  (ireek  /3XiJ(i)  or 
/SAii^o),  which  is  an  onomatopiia  expressing  the  mur- 
mur of  waters;  cinanate,m  Laiin cmujiH/us,  participle 
of  cmano,  compounded  of  mmio  lo  flow,  from  the 
Hebrew  O'Q  and  Chaldee  PO  waters,  expressing 
the  motion  ot  waters. 

Tlie  idea  of  one  object  coming  out  of  another  is  e.x- 
prcssed  by  all  these  terms,  but  they  differ  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  action.  What  comes  up  out  of  a 
body  and  rises  into  existence  is  said  to  arise,  as  tlie 
mist  which  rises  or  arises  out  of  the  sea  ; 

From  roots  hard  hazels,  and  from  scions  rise 
Tall  ash,  and  taller  oak  that  mates  the  skies. 

Drydkn. 
What  comes  fortli  as  it  were  gradually  into  observation 
is  said  to  proceed ; 

Teach  me  the  various  labours  of  the  moon, 
And  whence  proceed  the  eclipses  of  the  sun. 

Dryden. 
Thus  the  light  proceeds  from  a  certain  quarter  of  the 
heavens,  or  from  a  certain  part  of  a  house :  what 
comes  out  from  a  small  aperture  is  said  to  issue ;  thus 
perspiration  issues  through  the  pores  of  the  skin ; 
water  issues  sometimes  from  the  sides  of  rocks:  what 
comes  out  in  a  sudden  or  quick  manner,  or  comes  from 
some  remote  source,  is  said  to  spring ;  thus  blood 
springs  from  an  artery  which  is  pricked ;  waler 
springs  up  out  of  the  earth:  what  conies  out  in  quan- 
tities or  in  a  stream  is  said  to  Jloia  ;  thus  blood  Jlows 
from  a  wound  ;  to  emanate  is  a  species  of  flouring  by  a 
natural  operation,  when  bodies  send  forth,  or  seem  to 
send  forth,  particles  of  their  own  composition  from 
themselves ;  thus  light  emanates  from  the  sun. 

This  distinction  in  the  signification  of  these  terms 
js  kept  up  in  their  moral  acceptation,  where  the  idea 
of  one  thing  originating  from  another  is  common  to 
them  all;  but  in  this  case  arise  is  a  general  term, 
which  simply  implies  the  coming  into  existence;  but 
proceed  conveys  also  the  idea  of  a  progressive  move- 
ment into  existence.  Every  object  therefore  may  be 
said  to  arise  out  of  wliatever  produces  it;  but  it  pro- 
ceeds horn  It  only  when  it  is  gradually  produced:  evils 
are  continually  arising  in  human  society  for  which 
there  is  no  i<pecifick  remedy ;  '  The  greatest  misfortunes 
men  fall  into  arise  from  themselves.' — Steele.  In 
complicated  disorders  it  is  not  always  possible  to  say 
precisely  from  what  the  complaint  of  the  patient 
vroceeds ; 

But  whence  proceed  these  hopes,  or  whence  this  dreadi 
If  nothing  really  can  affect  the  dead  1 — Jenyns. 

imue  is  seldom  used  but  in  application  to  sensible 
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objects;  yet  we  may  say,  in  conformity  to  the  original 
meaning,  that  words  issue  from  the  mouth  ; 
As  when  some;  huntsman  with  a  flying  epear 
From  the  blind  thicket  wounds  a  stately  deer, 
Down  his  cleft  side  while  fresh  the  blood  distils, 
He  bounds  aloft  and  scuds  from  hills  to  hills. 
Till  life's  warm  vapour  issuing  through  the  wound 
Wild  mountain  wolves  the  fainting  beast  surround. 

POPK. 

'  Providence  is  the  great  sanctuary  to  the  afflicted  who 
maintain  their  integrity  and  often  there  has  issued 
from  this  sanctuary  the  most  seasonable  relief.' — Blair. 
The  idea  of  the  distant  source  or  origin  is  kept  up 
in  the  moral  application  of  the  term  spring,  when 
we  say  that  actions  spring  from  a  generous  or  corrupt 
principle  ; 

All  from  utility  this  law  approve, 

As  every  private  bliss  must  spring  from  social  love. 

Jenyns. 
The  idea  of  a  quantity  and  a  stream  is  preserved  in 
the  moral  use  of  the  terms  ^ow  and  emanate:  but  the 
former  may  be  said  of  that  which  is  not  inherent  in 
the  body  :  the  latter  respects  that  only  which  forms  a 
component  part  of  the  body  :  God  is  the  spring  whence 
all  our  blessings  flow :  all  authority  emanates  from 
God,  who  is  the  supreme  source  of  all  things:  theolo- 
gians, when  speaking  of  God,  say  that  the  Son 
emanates  from  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  that  grace  Jlotcs  upon  U3 
incessantly  from  the  inexhaustible  treasures  of  Divine 
mercy  ;  '  As  light  and  heat  flow  from  the  sun  as  their 
centig,  so  bliss  and  joy  flow  from  the  Deity.' — Blair. 
'  As  in  the  next  world  so  in  this,  the  only  solid  ble.ss- 
ings  are  owing  to  the  goodness  of  the  mind,  not  the 
extent  of  the  capacity;  friendship  here  is  an  ema- 
nation from  the  same  source  as  beatitude  there.'— 
Pope. 


TO  RISE,  ISSUE,  EMERGE. 
To  rise  {v.  To  arise)  may  either  refer  to  open  or 
enclosed  spaces ;  issue  (v.  To  arise)  and  emerge,  ill 
Latin  emerge  to  rise  out  of,  have  both  a  reference  to 
some  confined  body  :  a  thing  may  either  rise  in  a  body, 
without  a  body,  or  out  of  a  body;  but  they  issue  ana 
emerge  out  of  a  body.  A  thing  may  either  rise  in  ii 
plain  or  a  wood;  it  issues  out  of  a  wood:  it  may 
either  rise  in  water  or  out  of  the  water ;  it  emvrgea 
from  the  \v  ater;  that  which  rises  out  of  a  thing  comea 
into  view  by  becoming  higher:  in  this  manner  an  air 
balloon  might  rise  out  of  a  wood ; 

Ye  mists  and  exhalations  that  now  rise, 
In  honour  to  the  world's  great  author  rise. 

Milton. 
That  which  issues  comes  out  in  a  line  with  the  object; 
horsemen  issue  from  a  wood  ;  that  which  issues  comea 
from  the  very  depths  of  it,  and  comes  as  it  were  ou* 
as  a  part  of  it ;  'Does  not  the  earth  quit  scores  with 
all  the  elements  in  the  noble  fruits  and  productions 
that  i.tsuc  from  it?' — Soi;th.  That  which  emerges 
proceeds  from  the  thing  in  which  it  has  been,  as  it 
were,  concealed ;  , 

Let  earth  dis-solve,  yon  ponderous  orbs  descend, 
And  "liiid  us  into  dust,  the  soul  is  safe. 
The  man  emerges. — Younq. 
Hence  in  a  moral  or  extended  application,  a  person  la 
said  to  rise  in  life  without  a  reference  to  his  former 
condition  ;  but  he  emerges  from  obscurity  :  colour  rises 
in  the  face ;  but  words  issue  from  the  mouth 


OFFSPRING,  PROGENY,  ISSUE. 

Offspring  is  that  which  springs  off  or  from  :  progeny 
that  which  is  brought  forth  or  out  of;  issue  that  which 
issues  or  proceeds  from;  and  all  in  relation  to  the 
family  or  generation  of  the  human  species.  Off.<!pring 
is  a  familiar  term  applicable  to  one  or  many  children; 
progeny  is  employed  only  as  a  collective  noun  for  a 
number;  issue  is  used  in  an  indefinite  manner  without 
particiUar  regard  to  number.  When  we  speak  of  tho 
children  themselves,  we  denominate  thein  the  off- 
spring ;  '  The  same  cause  that  has  drawn  the  hatred- 
of  God  and  man  upon  the  father  of  liars  may  justly 
entail  it  upon  his  offspring  toe  '—South.    When  wa 
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Bpeak  of  the  parents,   we  denominate  the  children 
their  progeny  ; 

Tlie  base,  dc^en'rate  iron  offspring  eni\s, 
A  go]iien  progeny  I'roin  Ileav'n  descends. 

Dryden. 
A  child  is  said  to  be  the  only  offspring-  of  his  parents, 
or  he  is  said  to  be  tlie  offspring  of  low  parents  ;  a  man 
is  said  to  have  a  numerous  or  a  healthy  progoKj,  or  to 
leave  his  progeny  in  circunisiances  of  honour  and 
prosperity.  The  issue  is  said  only  in  regard  to  a  man 
that  is  deceased:  lie  dies  with  male  or  female  issue; 
with  or  without  issue;  his  property  descends  to  his 
male  issue  in  a  direct  line ; 

Next  him  King  Leyr,  in  happy  place  long  reigned. 
But  had  no  issue  male  him  to  succeed. — Spenser. 


ORIGIN    ORIGINAL,  BEGINNING,  RISE, 
SOURCE. 
Origin  or  original  botll  come  from  the  Latin  orior 
to  rise :  the  fornler  designating  the  abstract  property  of 
rising ;  the  latter  the  thing  that  is  risen.    The  origin 
is  said  only  of  things  that  rise;  the  original  is  said  of 
those  which  give  an  origin  to  another:    the  origin 
serves  to  date  the  existence  of  a  thing;  the  original 
serves  to  show  the  author  of  a  thing,  and  is  opposed  to 
the  copy.     The  origin  of  the  world  is  described  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis;  Adam  was  the  original  from 
wliom  all  the  human  race  has  sprung ; 
And  had  his  better  half,  his  bride, 
Carv'd  from  th'  original,  hisside.^BuTLKR. 
The  origin  has  respect  to  the  cause;  the  beginning 
to  the  period  of  existence:  every  thing  owes  its  exist- 
ence to  the  origin;  it  dates  its  existence  from  the  be- 
ginning: there  cannot  be  an  origin  without  a  bcgin- 
jiing;  but  there  may  be  a  beginning  where  we  do  not 
speak  of  an  origin.     We  look  to  the  origin  of  a  thing 
in  order  to  learn  its  nature ;  '  Christianity  explains  the 
origin  of  all  the  disorders  vv'hich  at  present  take  place 
on  earth.' — Blair.     We  look  to  the  beginning  in  order 
to  learn  its  duration  or  other  circumstances; 
But  wit  and  weaving  had  the  same  beginning, 
Pallas  first  taught  in  poetry  and  spinning. — Swirx. 
When  we  have  discovered  the  origin  of  a  quarrel,  we 
are  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
aggressors;  when  we  trace  a  quarrel  to  the  beginning, 
we  may  easily  ascertain  liow  long  it  has  lasted. 

The  origin  and  the  rise  are  both  employed  for  the 
primary  state  of  existence ;  but  the  latter  is  a  much 
more  familiar  term  than  llie  former:  we  speak  of  the 
origin  of  an  empire,  the  origin  of  a  family,  the  origin 
of  a  dispute,  and  the  like;  but  we  say  that  a  river 
takes  its  rise  from  a  certain  mountain,  that  certain 
disorders  take  their  rise  from  particular  circumstances 
which  happen  in  early  life :  it  is  moreover  observable 
tliat  the  origin  is  confined  solely  to  the  first  commence- 
ment of  a  thing's  existence  ;  but  the  rise  comprehends 
its  gradual  progress  in  the  first  stages  of  its  existence ; 
'  The  friendship  which  is  to  be  practised  or  expected 
by  common  mortals  must  take  its  rise  from  mutual 
pleasure.' — Johnson.  The  origin  of  the  noblest  fami- 
lies is  in  the  first  mstance  sometimes  Ignoble;  the 
largest  rivers  take  their  rise  in  small  streams.  We 
look  to  the  origin  as  to  the  cause  of  existence:  we 
look  to  the  rise  as  to  the  situation  in  which  the  thing 
commences  to  exist,  or  the  process  by  which  it  grows 
up  into  existence.  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  starch 
the  origin  of  evil,  unless  as  we  find  it  explained  in 
the  word  of  God.  Evil  diseases  take  their  rise  in 
certain  parts  of  the  body,  and  after  lying  for  some  time 
dormant,  break  out  in  after-life. 

The  origin  and  rise  are  said  of  only  one  subject ; 
the  source  is  said  of  that  which  produces  a  succession 
of  objects:  the  origin  of  evil  in  general  has  given  rise 
to  nnich  speculation  ;  the  love  of  pleasure  is  the  source 
tif  incalculable  mischiefs  to  individuals,  as  well  as  to 
society  at  large ; 

Famous  Greece, 
That  source  of  art  and  cultivated  thought 
Which  they  to  Rome,  and  Romans  hither  brought. 
Waller. 
The  origin  exists   but  once;    the  source  is   lasting; 
'  One  source  of  the  siiblime  is  infinity.' — Bukkb.    The 


origin  of  every  family  is  to  be  traced  to  our  first  parent, 
Adam  :  we  have  a  never-failing  source  of  consolation 
in  religion. 

TO  BEGIN,  COMMENCE,  ENTER  UPON. 

Begin,  in  German  beginnen,  is  compounded  of  be 
and  f^inncn,  probably  a  frequentative  of  gehcn  to  go, 
signitying  to  go  first  to  a  thing ;  commence,  in  Freiicli 
commencer,  is  not  improbably  derived  from  the  Latin 
commcndo,  signifying  to  betake  one's  self  to  a  thing; 
enter,  in  Latin  intra  within,  signilies,  with  the  prepo- 
sition upon,  to  go  into  a  thing. 

Begin  and  commence  are  so  strictly  allied  in  signi- 
nification,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  difference 
in  their  application  ;  although  a  minute  diflference  does 
exist.  To  begin  respects  the  order  of  time  ;  '  When 
beginning  to  act  your  part,  what  can  be  of  greater 
moment  than  to  regulate  your  plan  of  conduct  with 
the  most  serious  attention  ?'^Blair.  To  commence 
Implies  the  e.xertion  of  setting  about  a  thing;  '  By  ilie 
destinaiion  of  his  Creator,  and  the  necessities  of  his 
nature,  man  commeiiccs  at  once  an  active,  not  merely 
a  c<mteini)lative,  being.'— Blair.  Whoever  begins  a 
dispute  is  termed  the  asgres-sor ;  no  one  should  com- 
mence a  dispute  unless  he  can  calculate  the  conse- 
quences, and  as  this  is  impracticable,  it  is  better  never 
to  commence  disputes,  particularly  such  as  are  to  be 
decided  by  law.  Begin  \s  opposed  to  end:  commence 
to  complete:  a  person  begins  a  thing  with  a  view  of 
ending  it ;  lie  commences  a  thing  with  a  view  of  com 
pleling  it. 

To  begin  is  cither  transitive  or  intransitive ;  to  com 
mence  is  mostly  transitive  :  a  speaker  ten-i'ns  by  apo- 
logizing; lie  commences  his  speech  with  an  apology: 
happiness  frequently  ends  where  prosperity  begins; 
whoever  commences  any  undertaking,  without  esti- 
mating his  own  power,  must  not  expect  to  succeed. 

To  begin  is  usea  either  for  things  or  persons  ;  to 
commence  for  persons  only :  all  things  have  their  Ae 
ginning  ;  in  order  to  elfcct  any  thing,  we  must  make  a 
commencement :  a  word  begins  with  a  particular  letter, 
or  a  line  begins  with  a  particular  word  ;  a  person  com- 
mences his  career.  Lastly,  begin  is  more  colloquial 
than  commence :  thus  we  say,  to  begin  the  work  ;  to 
commence  the  operation  :  to  begin  one's  play  ;  to  com- 
mence the  pursuit ;  to  begin  to  write ;  to  commence  the 
letter. 

To  commence  and  enter  upon  are  as  closely  allied  in 
sense  as  the  former  words ;  they  dilfer  principally  in 
apjilication  :  to  commence  seems  latlier  to  denote  the 
making  an  experiment; 

If  wit  so  much  from  ign'rance  undergo. 

Ah !  let  not  learning  too  commence  its  foe  ! 

Pope. 
To  enter  upon,  that  of  first  doing  what  has  not  been 
tried  before:  we  commence  an  undertaking;  '  If  any 
man  has  a  mind  to  enter  upon  such  a  voluntary  absti- 
nence, it  miaht  not  be  imjiroper  to  give  him  the  cau- 
tion of  Pythagoras,  in  particular :  Abstine  a  fabis, 
that  is,  say  the  interpreters,  "  meddle  not  with  elec- 
tions."'— Addison.  We  enter  upon  aix  employment; 
speculating  people  are  very  ready  to  commence  schemes , 
considerate  people  are  always  averse  to  entering  upon 
any  office,  until  they  feel  themselves  fully  adequate  to 
discharge  its  duties. 


TO  MAKE,  FORM,  PRODUCE,  CREATE. 
The  idea  of  giving  birth  to  a  thing  is  common  to  all 
these  terms,  which  vary  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
action:  to  make  {v.  To  make)  is  the  most  general  and 
unqualified  term  ;  lo  form  signifies  to  give  a  form  lo  s 
thing,  that  is,  to  mukc  it  after  a  given  form  {v.  Form); 
to  produce  {v.  To  effect)  is  to  bring  forth  into  the  light 
to  call  into  existence ;  to  create  {v.  To  cause)  is  tt 
bring  into  existence  by  an  absolute  exercise  of  power 
to  make  is  the  simplest  action  of  all,  and  comprehend 
a  simple  combination  by  the  smallest  efforts  ;  to  forn 
requires  care  and  attention,  and  greater  effirls;  u 
produce  requires  time,  and  also  labour:  whaliH'er  it 
put  together  so  as  to  become  another  thing,  is  nurJe  :  a 
chair  or  a  table  is  maile  :  whatever  is  ])ut  into  any  dis- 
tinct/orm  is  formed  ;  the  potter /orms  the  clay  into  an 
earthen  vessel:  whatever  emanates  from  a  thing,  so 
as  to  become  a  distinct  object,  is  produced ;  fire  is  often 
produced  by  the  violent  friction  of  two  pieces  of  wood 
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with  each  other.  The  proress  of  viaki}ig  is  always 
perforiiit'il  liy  some  conscimis  a^'eiit,  ulio  rrii(<loys 
either  mechanical  means,  or  (he  simple  exercise  of 
power:  a  bird  makes  its  iiesi ;  man  makes  various 
things,  by  the  exercise  of  his  understanding  and  liis 
limbs;  tlie  Almighty  Maker  has  made  every  thine  by 
liis  word.  The  process  of  fnrming  does  not  always 
require  a  conscious  agent;  lhin;:s  are  likewise /u7-7«ed 
of  themselves ;  or  they  are /urmerf  by  the  active  opera- 
tions of  other  bodies  ;  melted  lead,  when  thrown  into 
water,  will  foi-in  itself  into  globules  and  masses  of 
various  shapes :  hard  substances  are  formed  in  tlie 
human  body  which  give  rise  to  the  disease  termed  the 
gravel.  What  is  produced  is  oftener  produced  by  the 
[irocess  of  nature,  than  by  any  express  design;  the 
earth  produces  all  kinds  of  vegetables  from  seed  ; 
>  animals,  by  a  similar  process,  produce  their  young. 
Create^  in  this  natural  sense  of  the  term,  is  employed 
as  the  act  of  an  intelligent  being,  and  that  of  thK 
Suj)rcme  Being  only ;  it  is  the  act  of  making  by  a 
sinjple  effort  of  power,  witliont  the  use  of  materials, 
and  without  any  process. 

They  aie  all  employed  in  the  moral  sense,  and  with 
a  similar  distinction :  make  is  indetinile ;  we  may 
make  a  thing  that  is  difficult  or  easy,  simple  or  com- 
plex ;  we  may  make  a  letter,  or  make  a  pooni  ;  we  may 
make  a  word,  or  make  a  contract ;  '  In  every  treaty 
those  concessions  which  he  (Charles  I.)  thought  he 
could  not  maintain,  he  never  could  by  any  motive  or 
persuasion  be  induced  to  make.' — Hume.  To  form  is 
the  work  either  of  intelligence,  or  of  circumstances: 
education  has  much  to  do  in  forming  the  habits,  but 
nature  has  more  to  do  in  forming  the  ilisposition  and 
the  mind  altogether  ;  sentiments  are  frequently /or/nerf 
by  young  people  before  they  have  suliicient  maturity 
of  thought  and  knowledge  to  justit'y  them  in  coming 
to  any  decision  :  '  Homer's  and  Virgil's  heroes  do  not 
form  a  resolution  without  the  conduct  and  direction  of 
some  deity.' — Addison.  To  produce  is  the  etfect  of 
great  mental  exertion  ;  or  it  is  the  natural  operation 
of  things  :  no  industry  could  ever  produce  a  poem  or  a 
work  of  the  imagination  :  but  a  history  or  a  work  of 
science  may  be  produced  by  the  force  of  mere  labour. 
AH  things,  both  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  world, 
are  linked  together  upon  the  simple  principle  of  cause 
and  etfect,  by  which  one  thing  is  iho  producer,  and  the 
other  the  thing  produced :  quarrels  produce  hatred, 
and  kinduessproducf*  love;  as  heat  produces  inflam- 
mation and  fever,  or  disease  produces  death ;  'A  su- 
pernatural effect  is  that  which  is  above  any  natural 
power,  that  we  know  of,  to  produce.' — Tillotson. 
Since  genius  is  a  spark  of  the  Divine  ])ower  that  acts 
by  its  own  independent  agency,  the  property  of  crea- 
tion has  been  figuratively  ascribed  to  it:  the  creafive. 
power  of  the  human  mind  is  a  faint  cnd)lem  of  thai 
power  which  brought  every  thing  into  existence  out  of 
nothing. 

A  wondrous  hieroglyphic  robe  she  wore, 
In  which  all  colours  and  all  figures  were. 
That  nature  or  that  fancy  can  create. — Cowley. 


FORM,  FIGURfi,  CONFORMATION. 
Form,  in  French /ormc,  Latin /07-ma,  most  probably 
from  ipdpriiia  and  tpopcu)  to  bear,  signifies  properly  the 
image  borne  or  slmnped ;  fgure  (v.  Figure)  signifies 
the  image  feigned  or  conceived  ;  conformation,  in 
French  conformation,  in  Latin  conformatio,  from  con- 
form, signifies  the  imase  disposed  or  put  together. 

*  Form  is  the  generick  term  ;  figure  and  conforma- 
tion are  special  terms.  The  form  is  the  work  either 
of  nature  or  art;  it  results  from  the  nrrancement  of 
the  parts  ;  Xhe  figure  is  the  work  of  design  :  it  includes 
the  ceneral  contour  or  outline :  the  conformation  in- 
cludes such  a  riis;iosition  of  the  pans  of  a  body  as  is 
adap'ted  for  performing  certain  functions.  Form  is 
the  property  of  every  substance;  and  the  artificial 
form  approaches  nearest  to  perfection,  as  it  is  most 
natural ; 

Matter,  as  wise  logicians  say, 

Cannot  without  a.  form  subsist, 

And/«r7n,  say  I  as  well  as  they, 

Must  Alii  if  matter  brings  no  grist. — Swift. 

*  Vide  Girard:  "Facon,  figure,  forme,  ronfornia- 
Uoii." 


The  figure  is  the  fruit  of  the  iniagmation  ;  it  is  the  re 
presentation  of  the  actual /oriH  that  belongs  to  thincs  ; 
it  is  njore  or  less  just  as  it  approaches  to  the  form  of 
the  thing  itself;  '  When  Caesar  was  one  of  the  masters 
of  the  Roman  mint,  he  placed  the  figure  of  an  ele- 
phant upon  the  reverse  of  the  publick  money ;  the 
word  Ciesar  siginfying  an  elephant  in  the  Punick 
language.' — Addison.  Conformation  is  said  only  with 
regard  to  animal  bodies ;  nature  renders  it  more  or  less 
suitable  according  to  the  accidental  occurrence  of  phy 
sical  causes ;  '  As  the  conformation  of  their  organs 
are  nearly  the  same  in  all  men,  so  the  manner  of  per- 
ceiving external  objects  is  in  all  men  the  same.' — 
Burke.  Tiie  erect  form  of  man  is  one  of  the  distin- 
guishing marks  of  his  superiority  over  every  oflier  ter- 
restrial being  :  the  human  figure  when  well  painted  is 
an  object  of  admiration  :  the  turn  of  the  mind  is 
doubtless  influenced  by  the  conformation  of  the  bodily 
organs.  A  person's  form  is  said  to  be  handsome  or 
ugly,  common  or  uncommon  ;  h\s  figure  lo  be  correct 
or  incorrect ;  a  conformation  to  be  good  or  bad. 
Heathens  have  worshipped  the  Deity  under  varioog 
forms  :  mathematical  figures  are  the  only  Hue  figures 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  :  the  craniologist  af- 
fects to  judge  of  characters  by  the  conformation  of  the 
skull. 

Form  and  figure  are  used  in  a  moral  application, 
although  conformation  is  not. 

We  speak  of  adopting  a  form  of  faith,  a  fo7-m  of 
words,  a  form  of  godliness; 

O  ceremony !  show  me  but  thy  worth. 

Art  thou  aught  else  but  place,  degree,  and /»rm, 

Creating  fear  and  awe  in  other  men  ? 

Shaksprare. 
We  speak  of  cutting  a  showy,  a  dismal,  or  ridiculous 
figure  ;  '  Those  who  make  the  greatest  figure  in  most 
arts  and  sciences  are  universally  allowed  to  be  of  the 
British   nation.' — Addison.      Form   may  also  some- 
times be  taken  for  the  person  who  presents  the /orm; 
Lo,  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  wood, 
Before  my  eyes  a  beauteous /or?7(  appears  ; 
A  virgin's  dress,  and  modest  looks,  she  wears. 
Wynnh. 
The  word  figure  is  also  used  in  a  similar  manner. 


TO  FORM,  FASHION,  MOULD,  SHAPE. 
To  form  is  to  put  into  a  form,  which  is  here  as  be 
fore  (i!  Form)  the  generick  term  :  to  fashion  is  to  put 
into  a  particular  or  distinct  form :  to  mould  is  to  put 
into  a  set  form  :  to  shape  is  to  form  simply  as  it  re 
spects  the  exteriour.  As  every  thing  receives  a  form 
when  it  receives  existence,  to  form  conveys  the  idea 
of  producing ;  '  Horace  was  intimate  with  a  prince  of 
the  greatest  goodness  and  humanity  imaginable  :  and 
his  court  was  formed  after  his  example.' — Steele. 
When  we  wish  to  repre?eiit  a  thing  as  formed  in  any 
distinct  or  remarkable  way,  we  may  speak  of  it  as 
fashioned  :  '  By  the  best  information  that  I  could  get 
of  this  matter,  I  am  apt  to  think  that  this  prodisions 
pile  was  fashioned  into  the  shape  it  now  bears  by 
several  tools  and  instruments,  of  which  they  have  a 
wonderful  variety  in  this  country.' — Addison.  God 
formed  man  out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground  ;  he  fa- 
shioned him  after  his  own  image.  When  we  wish  to 
represent  a  thmg  us  formed  according  to  a  precise  rule, 
we  should  say  it  was  moulded ;  thus  the  habits  of  a 
man  are  moulded  at  the  will  of  a  superiour; 
How  dare  you,  mother,  endless  date  demand, 
For  vessels  moulded  by  a  mortal  hand  ? — Dryden. 
When  we  wish  to  represent  a  thing  as  receiving  the 
accidental  qualities  which  distinguish  it  from  others, 
we  talk  of  shaping  it:  the  potter  shapes  the  clay; 
the  milliner  shapes  the  bonnet;  a  man  shapes  hie 
actions  to  the  humours  of  another ;  '  Those  nature 
hath  shaped  with  a  great  head,  narrow  breast,  and 
shoulders  sticking  out,  seem  much  inclined  to  a  con- 
sumption.'— Harvey. 

Nature  has^  formed  all  animated  beings  with  an  ii» 
stinctive  desire  of  self-preservation.  Creatures  /a- 
.'hioned  like  ourselves  with  flesh  and  blood  cannot  at- 
tain to  the  perfection  of  spiritual  beings.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  some  that  the  human  mind  may  be  mouWea 
upon  the  principles  of  art  at  the  will  of  the  instructer, 
i  with  the  same  ease  that  wax  may  be  shaped  into  tbe 
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figure  of  a  bird,  a  beast,  or  a  man,  at  the  pleasure  of 
Ihe  artist.    This  is  Imvvever  true  only  in  part. 

TO  FORM,  COMPOSE,  CONSTITUTE. 

Form  [v.  Form,  figure)  signifies  to  give  a  form; 
tompose  has  the  same  signification  as  given  under  the 
head  To  compose.,  settle;  aiui  constitute  that  given 
under  the  lirad  of  To  constitute. 

Form  is  a  gt-rierick  and  indetinite  term.  To  com- 
pose and  constitute  are  modes  of  forming.  These 
wolds  may  be  eniployed  either  to  designate  modes  of 
action,  or  to  characterize  thinss.  Things  may  be 
formed  either  by  persons  or  things  ;  they  are  composed 
and  constituted  only  by  conscious  agents :  thus  per- 
6011S  form  things,  or  things /orm  one  another:  thus  we 
form  a  circle,  or  the  refleclion  of  the  light  after  rain 
forms  a  rainbow.  Persons  compose  and  constitute: 
thus  a  musician  composes  a  piece  of  nmsick,  or  men 
tonstitute  laws.  Form  in  regard  to  persons  is  the  act 
of  the  will  and  determination ; 

The  liquid  ore  he  drained 
Into  fit  molds  prepar'd  ;  from  wliicli  Iteform'd 
First  his  own  tools. — Milton. 
Compose  is  a  work  of  the  intellect ;  '  Words  so  pleasing 
lo  God  as  those  whicli  the  Son  of  God  himself  liatli 
composed,   were  not    possible    tor    men   to  frame.' — 
HooKKR.     Constitute  is  an  act  of  power,  which  men 
tnust  submit  to.    We  form  a  party ;  we  form  a  plan ; 
we.   compose   a   book  ;    men  constitute  governments, 
offices,  >tc. 

When  employed  to  characterize  things, /urm  signi- 
fies simply  to  have  a  form,  be  it  either  simple  or  com- 
plex; compose  and  constitute  are  said  only  of  those 
tilings  which  have  complex  forms:  the  former  as  re- 
specting the  material,  the  latter  the  essenti:il  parts  of 
an  object :  thus  we  may  say  that  an  object  forms  a 
circle,  or  a  semicircle,  or  the  segment  of  a  circle  ;  '  All 
animals  of  the  same  kind  which  form  a  society  are 
more  knowing  than  others.' — Addison.  A  society  is 
composed  of  individuals ; 

Nor  did  Israel  'scape 

Th'  infection,  when  their  borrow'd  gold  composed 

The  calf  in  Oriel. — Milton. 
Law  and  order  constitute  the  essence  of  society;  'To 
receive  and  to  communicate  assistance  constitutes  the 
liappiiiess  of  human  life.'— Johnson.  So  letters  and 
syllabli's  compose  a  word ;  but  sense  is  essential  to  con- 
ttitute  a  word. 

FORMAL,  CEREMONIOUS. 

Formal  and  ceremonious,  from  form  and  ceremony 
{v.  Form,  ceremony),  are  either  taken  in  an  indilferent 
sense  with  respect  to  what  contains  form  and  cere- 
mony, or  in  a  bad  sense,  as  expressing  the  e.xcess  of 
form  and  ceremony.  A  person  expects  to  have  a 
formal  dismissal  before  he  consi<lers  himself  as  dis- 
missed; people  of  fashion  pay  each  other  ceremonious 
visits,  by  way  of  keeping  up  a  distant  intercourse. 
Whatever  communicalions  are  made  from  one  govern- 
ment to  another  must  be  made  in  a  formal  manner ; 

•  As  there  are  formal  and  written  leagues,  respective 
to  certain  enemies ;  so  there  is  a  natural  and  tacit  con- 
federation among  all  men  against  the  common  enemies 
of  human  society.' — Bacon.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
church  to  regulate  the  ceremonious  part  of  religion. 

•  Under  a  dirturent  economy  of  religion,  God  was  more 
tender  of  the  shell  and  ceremonious  part  of  his  wor- 
ship'— South. 

Formal,  in  the  bad  sense,  is  opposed  to  easy:  cere- 
tnonious  to  the  cordial.  A  formal  carriage  prevents  a 
person  from  indulging  himself  in  the  innocent  fami- 
liarities of  friendly  intercourse; 

Formal  in  apparel, 
In  gait  and  countenance  surely  like  a  father. 

Shakspeare. 
A  ceremonious  carriage  puts  a  stop  to  all  hospitality 
and  kiinlness.  Princes,  in  their  formal  intercourse 
With  each  other,  know  nolhing  of  the  pleasures  of  so- 
ciety: ceremonious  visitants  give  and  receive  enter- 
tainments, without  tasting  any  of  the  enjoyments 
Which  flow  from  the  reciprocity  of  kind  offices;  'From 
the  moment  one  sets  up  for  an  aiitlmr,  one  must  be 
treated  as  ceremoniously,  that  is,  as  unfaithfully,  "  as 
a  king's  favourite,  or  as  a  king."'— Popk. 


TO  CAUSE,  OCCASION,  CREATE. 

To  cause,  from  the  substantive  cause,  naturally  sig 
nilies  to  be  the  cause  of;  occasion,  from  the  noun  oc- 
casion, signifies  to  be  the  occasion  of;  create,  in  Latin 
ereatus,  participle  of  creo,  comes  from  the  Gieek  Kpia 
to  command,  and  Kcgaivui  to  perform. 

What  is  caustiZ  seems  to  follow  naturally ;  what  is 
occasioned  follows  incidentally;  what  is  created  re- 
ceives its  existence  arbitrarily.  A  wound  causes  pain; 
accidents  occasion  delay ;  busy-bodies  create  mischief. 

The  misfortunes  of  the  children  cause  great  afflic 
lion  to  the  parents ; 

Scarcely  an  ill  to  human  life  belongs. 
But  what  our  follies  cause,  or  mutual  wrongs. 
Jenyns. 
Business  occasions  a  person's  late  attendance  at  a 
place:  'Tlie  good  Psalmist  condemns  the  foolisli 
thoughts  which  a  reflection  on  the  prosperous  slat* 
of  his  alfairs  had  sometimes  occasioned  in  hiin.'^ — At 
TERBURY.  Disputes  and  misunderstandings  create  ani- 
mosity and  ill-will ;  '  As  long  as  the  powers  or  aliilities 
which  are  ascribed  to  others  are  exerted  in  a  sphere 
of  action  remote  from  ours,  and  not  brought  into  com- 
petition with  talents  of  the  same  kind  to  which  we 
have  pretensions,  they  create  no  jealousy.' — Blair. 
The  cause  of  a  person's  misfortunes  may  often  be 
traced  to  his  own  misconduct :  the  improper  beha- 
viour of  one  person  may  occasion  an  Iher  to  ask  for 
an  explanation  :  jealousies  are  created  in  the  minds  of 
relatives  by  an  unnecessary  reserve  and  distance. 


TO  MAKE,  DO,  ACT. 
Make,  in  Dutch  maken,  Saxon  macan,  Sec,  comes 
from  the  Greek  urjxavfi  art,  signifying  to  put  losether 
with  art;  do,  in  German  thun,  comes  probably  fiom 
tlie  Greek  duvai  to  put,  signifying  to  put,  or  put  in 
order,  to  bring  to  pass ;  act,  in  Latin  actus,  from  ago 
to  direct,  signifies  literally  to  put  in  motion. 

We  cannot  make  without  doing,  but  we  may  do 
(v.  To  act]  without  (««/.■/«"■.•  to  do  is  siinplv  lo  move 
for  a  certain  end  ;  to  make  is  to  do,  so  as  to  bring  some- 
thing into  being,  which  was  not  before :  we  make  a 
thing  what  it  was  not  before  ;  we  do  a  thing  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  did  it  before:  what  is  made  is 
either  better  or  worse,  or  the  same  as  another ; 

Empire !  thou  poor  and  despicable  thing ! 

Wlien  such  as  these  make  and  unmake  a  kins. 
Dryden 
What  is  done,  is  done  cither  wisely  or  unwisely  ; 

What  shall  I  do  to  be  forever  known, 

And  make  the  age  to  come  my  own. — Cowley. 
We  act  whenever  we  do  any  thinii,  but  we  may  act 
without  doing  any  thing.  The  verb  act  is  always  in- 
transitive ;  and  do  transitive ;  we  do  something,  but 
not  act  somelhing.  The  act  approaches  nearest  to  the 
idea  of  move;  it  is  properly  the  exertion  of  power 
corporeal  or  mental :  do  is  closely  allied  to  effect  ;  it  is 
the  producing  an  effect  by  such  an  exertion.  They 
act  very  unwisely  who  attempt  to  do  more  than  their 
abilities  will  enable  them  to  complete:  whatever  we 
do,  let  us  be  careful  to  net  considerately ;  '  We  have 
made  this  a  maxim,  "Thai  a  man  who  is  commonly 
called  good-natured  is  hardly  to  he  thanked  for  what 
he  does,  because  half  that  is  acted  about  him  is  done 
rather  by  his  sufferance  than  approbation." ' — Steklb 


ACTION,  ACT,  DEED. 

The  words  action,  act,  and  deed,  though  derived 
from  the  preceding  verbs,  have  an  obvious  distinction 
in  their  meaning. 

*  We  mark  the  degrees  of  action  which  indicate 
energy;  we  mark  the  number  of  acf.v  which  maysorre 
to  designate  a  habit  or  cliaracter :  we  speak  of  a  lively, 
vehement,  or  impetuous  action;  a  man  of  action,  in 
distinction  from  a  mere  talker  or  an  idler;  whatever 
rests  without  influence  or  movement  has  lost  its  ac- 
tion: we  speak  of  many  acts  of  a  particular  kind; 
we  call  him  a  fool  who  commits  continued  acts  of 
folly ;  and  him  a  niggard  who  commits  nothing  but 
octs  of  meanness. 

Action  is  a  continued  exertion  of  power:  act  is  a 
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Ungle  exfirtion  of  power ;  Ihe  physical  movrment ;  the 
simple  acting-  Our  acUuns  are  our  works  in  the 
Btiict  sense  of  the  word;  our  acts  are  tlie  operations 
of  our  faculties.  Tlie  character  of  a  man  must  be 
judged  by  liis  actions;  tlie  merit  of  actions  depends 
on  the  niolives  Ihat  give  rise  to  tliem :  the  act  of 
speaking  is  pecuUar  to  man  ;  but  tlie  acts  of  walking, 
ruiming,  eating,  &c.  arecomjnon  to  all  animals. 

Jictioiis  may  be  considered  either  singly  or  col- 
lectively ;  acts  are  regarded  only  individually  and 
specifically  :  we  speak  of  all  a  man's  actions,  but  not 
all  bis  acts  ;  we  say  a  good  action,  a  virtuous  action,  a 
charitable  action;  but  an  act,  not  an  action  of  good- 
ness, ail  act  of  virtue,  an  act  of  faith,  an  act  of  cha- 
rity, and  tlie  like.  It  is  a  good  action  to  conceal  the 
faults  of  our  neighbours;  but  u  tare  act  of  cliarity 
among  men.  Many  noble  actions  are  done  in  private, 
the  consciousness  of  which  is  the  only  reward  of  the 
doer ;  the  wisest  of  men  may  occasionally  commit 
acts  of  folly  which  are  not  imputable  to  their  general 
character  ;  '  Many  of  those  actions  which  are  apt  to 
procure  fame  are  not  in  their  nature  conducive  to  our 
ultimate  happiness.' — Addison.  Nothing  can  be  a 
greater  act  of  imprudence  than  not  to  take  an  occa- 
sional review  of  our  past  actions;  'I  desire  that  the 
same  rule  may  be  extended  to  the  whole  fraternity  of 
heathen  gods ;  it  being  my  design  to  condemn  every 
poem  to  the  flame.s,  in  which  Jupiter  thunders  or 
exercises  any  act  of  authority  which  does  not  belong 
to  him.'— Addison. 

Action*  is  a  term  applied  to  whatever  is  done  in 
geiK'ial;  act  to  that  which  is  remarkable  or  that  re- 
quires 10  be  distinguished.  The  sentiments  of  the 
heart  are  easier  to  be  discovered  by  one's  actions  than  by 
one's  words  :  it  is  an  heroick  act  to  forgive  our  enemy, 
when  we  are  in  a  condition  to  be  revenged  on  him. 
The  good  man  is  cautious  in  all  his  actions  to  avoid 
even  the  appearance  of  evil :  a  great  prince  is  anxious 
to  mark  every  year  by  some  distinguished  act  of  wis- 
dom or  viitiie. 

Jlcl  and  deed  are  both  employed  for  what  is  re- 
markable ;  but  act  denotes  only  one  single  thing  done  ; 

^Vho  forth  from  nothing  cali'd  this  comely  frame, 

His  will  and  act,  his  word  and  work  the  same. 

Prior. 
Deed  implies  some  complicated  performance,  some- 
thing achieved  :  we  display  but  one  quality  or  power 
in  performing  an  act;  we  display  many,  both  phy- 
sical and  mental,  in  perfoiming  a  deed.  A  prince  dis- 
tinguishes himself  by  ac^.t  of  mercy;  the  commander 
of  an  army  by  martial  deeds  ; 

I  on  the  other  side 

TJs'd  no  ambition  to  commend  my  deeds ; 

The  deeds  themselves,  tliough  mute,  spoke  loud  the 
doer. — Milton. 
^cts  of  disobedience  in  youth  frequently  lead  to  the 
perpetration  of   the  foulest  deeds  in  more  advanced 
life. 

DEED,  EXPLOIT,  ACHIEVEMENT,  FEAT. 

Deed,  from  do,  expresses  the  thing  done  ;  exploit,  in 
French  exploit,  most  proliably  changed  from  ejplica- 
tus,  sianities  the  thing  unfolded  or  displayed  ;  achieve- 
mriit,  from  achieve,  signifies  the  thing  achieved;  feat, 
in  French  fait,  l^aXm  factum,  from  facio,  signifies  the 
thiMg  done. 

The  first  three  words  rise  progressively  on  each 
other :  deeds,  compared  with  the  others,  is  employed 
for  that  which  is  ordinary  or  extraordinary ;  exploit 
and  achievement  are  used  only  for  the  extraordinary  ; 
the  latter  in  a  higher  sense  than  the  former. 

Deeds  must  always  be  characterized  as  good  or  bad, 
mamianimous  or  atrocious,  and  the  like,  except  in 
poetry,  where  the  term  becomes  elevated  ; 

Great  Pollio  !  thou  for  whom  thy  Rome  prepares 

The  ready  triumph  of  thy  finish'd  wars  ; 

Is  there  in  fate  an  hour  reserv'd  for  me 

To  sing  thy  deeds  in  numbers  worthy  tliee  ? 

Drydkn. 

Exploit  and  achievement  do  not  necessarily  require 
anv  epithets;  they  are  always  taken  in  the  proper 
ioiise  for  something  great.     Exploit,  when  compared 
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with  achievement,  is  a  term  used  in  plain  prose;  it 
designates  not  so  much  what  is  great  as  what  is  real ; 
achievement  is  most  adapted  to  poetry  and  romance; 
it  soars  above  what  the  eye  sees,  and  the  ear  hears,  and 
affords  scope  for  the  imagination.  Martial  deeds  arc 
as  interesting  to  the  reader  as  to  the  performer ;  the 
p.ages  of  modern  history  will  be  crowded  with  the 
exploits  of  Englishmen  both  by  sea  and  land,  as  those 
of  ancient  and  fabulous  history  are  with  the  achieve- 
ments of  their  heroes  and  demi-gods.  An  exploit 
marks  only  personal  bravery  in  action ;  an  achieve- 
ment denotes  elevation  of  character  in  every  respect, 
grandeur  of  design,  promptitude  in  e.xeculion,  and 
valour  in  action. 

An  exploit  m.iy  he  executed  by  the  design  and  at  the 
will  of  another ;  a  common  soldier  or  an  army  majr 
perform  exploits  ; 

High  matter  thou  enjoin'st  me,  O  prune  of  men.' 
Sad  task  and  hard ;  for  how  shall  I  relate 
To  human  sense  th'  invisible  exploits 
Of  warring  spirits  ?— Milton. 

An  achievement  is  designed  and  executed  by  the 
achiever;  Hercules  is  distinguished  for  his  achieve- 
ments :  and  in  the  same  manner  we  speak  of  the 
achievements  of  knights-errant  or  of  great  comman- 
ders ; 

Great  spoils  and  trophies  gain'd  by  thee  they  bear, 

Then  let  thy  own  achievements  be  thy  share. 

Dryden. 

Feat  approaches  nearest  to  exploit  in  signification  ; 
the  former  marks  skill,  and  the  latter  resolution.  The 
/ea(5  of  chivalry  displayed  in  justs  and  tournaments 
were  in  former  times  aa  much  esteemed  as  warlike 
exploits ; 

Much  I  have  heard 
Of  thy  prodigious  might,  and /ca(s  perform'd. 
Milton. 
Exploit  and  feat  are  often  used  in  derision,  to  mark 
the  absence  of  those  qualities  in  the  actions  of  indivi- 
duals.   The  soldier  who  alfecls  to  be  foremost  in  situa- 
tions where  there  is  no  danger  cannot  be  more  pro- 
perly derided  than  by  terming  his  action  an  exploit : 
he  who  prides  himself  on  the  dis|ilay  of  skill  in  the 
performance  of  a  paltry  trick  may  be  laughed  at  for 
having  performed  a  feat. 

ACTION,  GESTURE,  GESTICULATION,  P03 
TURE,  ATTITUDE,  POSITION. 

Action  is  either  the  act  of  acting,  or  the  manner  of 
acting ;  iresture,  in  French  geste,  Latin  geslns,  par 
ticiple  of  gero  to  carry  one's  self,  signifies  the  manner 
of  carrying  one's  body  ;  gesticalalion,  in  Latin  ges- 
ticulatio,  comes  from  gcsticulor  to  make  many  ges- 
tares ;  posture,  in  French  posture,  Latin  positura  a 
position,  comes  from  positus,  participle  of  pono,  signi- 
fying the  manner  of  placing  one's  self;  attitude,  in 
French  attitude,  Italian  attitudine,  Is  changed  from 
aptitude,  signifyina  a  propriety  as  to  disposition. 

All  these  terms  are  applied  to  the  state  of  the  body  ; 
the  former  three  indicating  a  state  of  motion  ;  the 
latter  two  a  state  of  rest.  Action  respects  the  move- 
ments of  the  body  in  general ;  gesture  is  an  action 
indicative  of  some  particular  state  of  mind  ;  gesticu- 
lation is  a  species  of  artificial  gesture.  Raising  the 
arm  is  an  action  :  bowing  is  a.  gestttre. 

Actions  may  be  uiigiaceful;  gestures  indecent.  A 
suitable  action  sometimes  gives  great  force  to  the  words 
that  are  uttered  ;  '  Cicero  concludes  his  celebrated 
book  "de  Oratore"  with  some  precepts  for  pronun- 
ciation and  action,  without  which  part  he  affirms  that 
the  best  orator  in  the  world  can  never  succeed.' — 
Hughes.  Gestures  often  supply  Ihe  place  of  lan- 
guage between  people  of  different  nations  ;  'Our  best 
actors  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  support  themselves 
with  proper  gesture,  as  they  move  from  any  considera- 
ble distance  to  the  front  of  the  stage.' — Steele.  Ac- 
lions  characterize  a  man  as  \iilgar  or  well-)bred  ;  ges- 
tures mark  the  temper  of  the  mind.  'There  are  many 
actions  which  it  is  the  object  of  education  to  prevent 
from  growing  into  habits ;  savages  express  the  vehe- 
ment passions  of  the  mind,  by  vehement  gestures  on 
every  occasion,  even  in  their  amusements.  An  extra- 
vagant or  unnatural  gesture  is  termed  a  gesticulation  ; 
»  sycophant,  who  vvislies  to  cringe  into  favour  with 
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the  great,  deals  largely  in  gesticulation  to  mark  liis 
devotion  ;  a  buffoon  who  atttnipts  to  imitate  the  ges- 
tures of  another  will  use  gesticulation  ;  and  tlie  mon- 
key wlio  apes  the  actions  ot'lMiinaii  beings  does  so  by 
means  of  gesticulations  ;  'Neitlicr  the  judges  of  our 
laws,  nor  the  representatives  of  the  people,  would  be 
much  affected  by  laboured  gesticulation,  or  believe 
any  man  the  more,  because  lie  rolled  his  eyes,  or 
puffed  his  cheeks.'— Johnson. 

Posture  *  is  a  mode  of  placing  the  body  more  or 
less  dilfering  from  the  ordinary  liabits  ;  attitude  is  the 
manner  of 'keeping  the  body  more  or  less  suitable  to 
the  existing  circumstances.  A  posture,  however  con- 
venient, is  never  assumed  without  e.vertion  ;  it  is  there- 
fore willingly  changed:  an  attitude,  though  not  usual, 
is  still  according  to  the  nature  of  things;  it  is  therefore 
readily  preserved.  A  posture  is  singular ;  it  has  some- 
thing in  it  which  departs  from  the  ordinary  carriage 
of  tlie  body,  and  makes  it  remarkable;  'Falsehood  in 
a  short  time  found  by  e.xperience,  that  her  superiority 
consisted  oidy  in  the  celerity  of  her  course,  and  the 
change  of  her  posture.' — Johnson.  An  attitude  is 
striking ;  it  is  the  natural  expression  of  character  or 
impression  ;  '  Falsehood  always  endeavoured  to  copy 
the  mien  and  attitudes  of  truth.' — Johnson.  A  brave 
man  will  put  himself  into  a  posture  of  defence,  with- 
out assuming  an  attitude  of  defiance. 

Strange  and  forced  positions  of  the  body  are  termed 
postures :  noble,  agreeable,  and  expressive  forms  of 
carriase,  are  called  attitudes :  mountebanks  and  clowns 
put  themselves  into  ridiculous  postures  in  order  to 
excite  lauahter ;  actors  assume  graceful  attitudes  to 
represent  their  characters.  Postures  are  to  the  body 
what  grimaces  are  to  the  face;  attitudes  aie  to  the 
body  what  air  is  to  the  figure :  he  who  in  attempting 
to  walk  assumes  the  attitude  of  a  dancer,  puts  himself 
into  a  ridiculous  posture;  a  graceful  and  elegant  atti- 
..ude  in  dancing  becomes  an  affected  and  laughable 
posture  in  another  case. 

Postures  are  sometimes  usefully  employed  in  stage 
dancing ;  the  attitudes  are  necessarily  employed  by 
painters,  sculptors,  dancing  masters,  and  other  artists. 
Posture  is  said  of  the  whole  body  ;  the  rest,  of  parti- 
cular limbs  or  parts.  Attitude  and  posture  are  figu- 
ratively applied  to  other  objects  besides  the  body  : 
armies  assume  a  menacing  attitude ;  in  a  critical  pos- 
ture of  affairs,  extraordinary  skill  is  required  on  tlie 
part  of  the  government ;  '  Milton  has  presented  this 
violent  spirit  (Moloch)  as  the  first  that  rises  in  that 
assembly  to  give  his  opinion  upon  their  present  pos- 
ture of  affairs.' — Addison. 

Position,  when  compared  with  posture,  is  taken  only 
in  regard  to  persons,  in  which  case  ihe  posture,  as  ob- 
served above,  is  a  species  of  position,  namely,  an  arti- 
ficial position :  if  a  person  stands  tiptoe,  in  order  to 
see  to  a  greater  distance,  he  may  be  said  to  put  him- 
self into  that  position;  but  if  a  dancer  do  the  same, 
as  a  part  of  his  performance,  it  becomes  a  posture  :  so, 
likewise,  when  one  leans  against  the  wall  it  is  a  lean- 
ing position  ;  '  Every  step,  in  the  progression  of  exist- 
ence, changes  our  position  with  respect  to  the  things 
about  us.' — Johnson.  But  when  one  theatrically  bends 
his  body  backward  or  forward,  it  is  a  posture:  one 
may,  in  the  same  manner,  sit  in  an  erect  position,  or 
in  a  reclining  posture  ;  '  When  I  entered  his  room,  he 
was  sitting  in  a  contemplative  posture,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  ground  ,  after  he  had  continued  in  his 
reverie  near  a  quarter  of  an  liour,  he  rose  up  and 
seemed  by  his  gestures  to  take  leave  of  some  invisible 

guest.' — HaVVKKS  WORTH. 

ACTION,  AGENCY,  OPERATION. 

Action  (v.  To  act)  is  the  effect,  agency  the  cause. 
Action  is  inherent  in  the  subject ; 

noble  English,  that  could  entertain 
With  half  their  forces  the  full  power  of  France, 
And  let  another  half  stand  laughing  by. 
All  out  of  work,  and  cold  for  action. — Sh-^kspk-vre. 
Jigency  is  something  exleriour  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  pnttins  a 
thing  into  action :  in  this  manner,  the  whole  world  is 
in  action  through  the  agency  of  the  Divine  Being; 
'A  few  advances  there  are  in  the  following    papers 
lending  to  assert  the  superintendence  and  agencij  of 
Providenceinthenatural  world.'— Woodward.  Sonic- 
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times  the  word  action  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  acting 
upon,  when  it  approaches  still  nearer  to  agency ,  '  It 
is  belter  therefore  that  the  earth  should  move  about  its 
own  centre,  and  make  those  useful  vicissitudes  of  night 
and  day,  than  expose  always  the  same  side  to  the  action 
of  the  sun.' — Bentley.  Operation,  from  the  Latin 
operatio,  and  opera  labour  or  opus  need,  signifying  the 
work  that  is  needful,  is  action  for  a  specifick  end,  and 
according  to  a  rule  ;  as  the  operation  of  nature  in  the 
article  of  vegetation ; 

The  tree  whose  operation  brings 

Knowledge  of  good  and  ill,  shun  thou  to  taste. 

Milton. 

ACTIVE,  DILIGENT,   INDUSTRIOUS,  ASSIDU- 
OUS, LABORIOUS. 

Active,  from  the  verb  to  act,  implies  a  propensity  to 
act,  to  be  doing  something  without  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  object;  diligent,  in  French  diligent,  J-iMiii  dili- 
gens,  participle  of  (/('^Vu  to  clioose  or  like,  implies  an 
attachment  to  an  object,  and  consequent  attention  to 
it ;  industrious,  in  French  industrieuz,  Latin  indus- 
trius,  is  probably  formed  from  intra  williin  and  strva 
to  build,  make,  or  do,  signifying  an  inward  or  tho- 
rough inclination  to  be  engaged  in  some  serious  woik; 
assiduous,  in  French  assidti,  in  Latin  assiduus,  is 
compounded  of  as  or  nd  and  sidiius  from  scdco  to  sit, 
signifying  to  sit  close  to  a  thing  ;  laborious,  in  French 
lahorieux,  Latin  laboriosus,  from  labour,  implies  be- 
longing to  labour,  or  the  inclination  to  labour. 

We  are  active  if  we  are  only  ready  to  exert  our 
powers,  whether  to  any  end  or  not;  'Providence  has 
made  the  human  soul  an  active  being.' — Johnson. 
We  are  diligent  when  we  are  active  forsome  sfiecitick 
end;  'A  constant  and  unfailing  obedience  is  above  ll;e 
reach  of  terrestrial  diligence.' — Johnson.  We  are  in- 
dustrious when  no  tune  is  left  unemployed  in  some 
serious  pursuit;  'It  has  been  observed  by  writers  of 
morality,  that  in  order  to  quicken  human  industry, 
Providence  has  so  contrived  that  our  daily  food  is  not 
to  be  procured  without  much  pains  and  labour.' — 
Addison.  We  are  assiduous  if  we  do  not  leave  a 
tiling  until  it  is  finished  ;  '  If  ever  a  cure  is  performed 
on  a  patient,  where  quacks  are  concerned,  they  can 
claim  no  greater  share  in  it  than  Virgil's  lapis  in  the 
curing  of  jEneas ;  he  tried  his  skill,  was  very  assi- 
duous about  the  wound,  and  indeed  was  the  only 
visible  means  that  relieved  the  hero ;  but  the  imet 
assures  us  it  was  the  particular  assistance  of  a  deity 
that  speeded  the  operation.' — Pearce.  We  are  labo- 
rious when  the  bodily  or  mental  powers  are  recularly 
employed  in  some  hard  labour;  'If  we  look  into  the 
brute  creation,  we  find  all  its  individuals  engaged  in  a 
painful  and  laborious  way  of  life  to  procure  a  neces- 
sary subsistence  for  themselves.' — Addison. 

A  man  ni.iy  be  active  without  being  diligent,  since 
he  may  employ  himself  in  what  is  of  no  importance; 
but  he  can  scarcely  be  diligent  without  being  active, 
since  diligence  supposes  some  degree  of  activity  iu 
one's  application  Iw  a  useful  object.  A  man  may  be 
diligent  without  being  industrious,  for  he  may  dili- 
gently employ  himself  about  a  particular  favourite 
object  witliout  employing  himself  constantly  in  the 
same  way;  and  he  may  be  industrious  without  being 
diligent,  since  diUgr-nce  implies  a  free  exercise  of  the 
mental  as  well  as  corporeal  powers,  but  j'nrfwstn/  ap- 
plies principally  to  manual  labour.  Activity  and  dili- 
gence are  therefore  commonly  the  property  of  lively  or 
strong  minds,  but  industry  may  be  associated  with 
moderate  talents.  A  man  may  be  diligent  without 
being  assiduous  ;  but  he  cannot  he  assiduous  without 
being  diligent,  for  assiduity  is  a  sort  of  persevering 
diligc-iice.  A  man  may  be  indH.5<r?0HS,  wilhont  being 
laborious,  but  not  vice  versd ;  for  laboriousness  is  a 
severer  kind  of  industry 

The  active  man  is  never  easy  without  an  employ- 
ment ;  Ihe  diligent  man  is  contented  with  the  employ- 
ment he  has;  the  industrious  man  goes  from  one  em- 
ployment to  the  other;  the  assiduaus  man  seeks  to 
attain  the  end  of  his  employment;  the/(iAor7o?/\  man 
spares  no  pains  or  labour  in  following  his  employment. 

Activity  is  of  great  imporiance  for  those  who  have 
the  management  of  public  concerns:  diligence  \n  busi- 
ness contributes  greatly  to  success  :  ?7irf«.v/rjns  of  great 
value  in  obtaining  a  livelihood:  withoui  assiduity  x\n 
advances  can  be  made  in  science  or  literature;  and 
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witliout  laborious  exertions,  considerable  atiainments 
are  not  to  be  expected  in  many  literary  pursuits. 

Active  minds  set  on  foot  inquiries  to  which  llie  in- 
dustrioiis,  by  assiduous  application,  and  diliffcnt  it' not 
laborious  research,  often  alford  satisfactory  answers. 

ACTIVE,  BRISK,  AGILE,  NIMBLE. 
Active  signifies  the  same  as  in  tlie  preceding  article ; 
brisk  has  a  conmion  origin  with  fresh,  which  is  in 
Saxon  fersfi,  Dutch  frisc/i  or  bersk,  Danish  frisk, 
fersk,  &c. ;  agile,  in  Latin  agilis,  conies  from  the  same 
verb  as  active,  signifying  a  tilness,  a  readiness  to  act  or 
move;  nimble  is  probably  derived  from  the  Saxon 
neinen  to  lake,  iniply'i's  a  fitness  or  capacity  to  take 
any  thing  by  a  celerity  of  movement. 

Actittiiy  respects  one's  transactions  ;  briskness,  one's 
sports :  men  are  active  in  carrying  on  business ;  chil- 
dren are  brisk  in  their  play.  jigilUy  refers  to  the  light 
and  easy  carriage  of  the  body  in  springing;  niuthle- 
■ncss  to  its  quick  and  gliding  movements  in  running. 
A  rope-dancer  is  agile ;  a  female  moves  nimbly. 

Activity  results  from  ardour  of  mind ;  '  There  is  not 
a  more  painful  action  of  the  mind  than  invention  ;  yet 
in  dreams  it  works  with  that  ease  and  activity,  that 
we  aie  not  sensible  when  the  faculty  is  employed.' — 
Addison.  Briskness  s\tx\n3,s  from  vivacity  of  feeling; 
'1  made  my  next  application  to  a  widow,  and  attacked 
lier  so  briskly  that  1  thought  myself  within  a  fortnight 
of  her.' — BuDGfjLL.  Agility  is  produced  by  corporeal 
viL'our,  and  habitual  strong  e.vcrtion ;  '  When  the 
Prince  touched  his  stirrup,  and  was  going  to  speak, 
the  otlicer,  with  an  incredible  a o-i7i<y,  threw  himself  on 
the  earth  and  kissed  his  feet.' — Stscelk.  JVimbleness 
results  from  an  effort  to  move  lightly  ; 

O  friends,  I  hear  the  tread  of  nimble  feet 

Hasting  this  way. — Milton. 

ACTIVE,  BUSY,  OFFICIOUS. 

Active  signifies  the  same  as  before;  busy,  in  Saxon 
gcbisged,  from  bisgian,  in  German  beschtifftigt,  frtmi 
bcsclidffligen  to  occupy,  and  scliaffcn  to  make  or  do, 
implies  a  propensity  to  be  occupied  ;  officious,  in  French 
officiciix,  Latin  officiosus,  from  officium  duty  or  service, 
signifies  a  propensity  to  [perform  some  service  or  otfice. 

Active  respects  the  habit  or  disposition  of  the  mind  ; 
busy  and  o^c(o«.s,  either  the  disposition  of  the  mind, 
or  the  employment  of  the  moment :  the  formerregards 
every  species  of  employment ;  the  latter  only  particular 
kinds  of  employment.  An  act(»e  person  is  ever  ready 
to  be  employed  ;  a  person  is  busy,  when  he  is  actually 
employed  in  any  object;  he  is  officious,  when  he  is 
employed  for  others. 

Active  is  always  taken  in  a  good,  or  at  least  an  in- 
dilierent  sense  ;  it  is  opposed  to  lazy ;  '  The  pursuits  of 
the  active  part  of  mankind  are  either  in  the  paths  of 
religion  and  virtue,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  roads 
to  wealth,  honour,  or  pleasures.' — Addison.  Busy, 
as  it  respects  occupation,  is  mostly  in  a  good  sense ; 
'  We  see  multitudes  busy  in  the  (lursuit  of  riches,  at 
the  expense  of  wisdom  and  virtue.' — Johnson.  It  is 
opposed  to  being  at  leisure;  as  it  respects  disposition, 
it  is  always  in  a  bad  sense;  'The  air-pump, the  baro- 
meter, the  quadrant,  and  the  like  inventions,  were 
thrown  out  to  those  busy  spirits  (politicians),  as  tubs 
and  barrels  are  to  a  whale,  that  he  may  let  the  ship 
sail  on  without  disturbance.' — Addison.  Officious  is 
never  taken  in  a  good  sense;  it  implies  being  lnu-y 
without  discretion.  To  an  ac«uic  disposition,  noiliijiii 
is  more  irksome  than  inaction  ;  but  it  is  not  conccrneil 
to  inquire  into  the  utility  of  the  action.  It  is  better  for 
a  person  to  be  busy  than  quite  unemployed  ;  but  a 
busy  person  will  employ  himself  about  the  concerns  of 
others,  when  he  has  none  of  his  own  sutficiently  im- 
portant to  engage  his  attention  :  an  officious  pi'rson  is 
as  unfortunate  as  he  is  troublesome;  when  he  strives 
to  serve  he  ha.^  the  misfortune  to  annoy  ;  '  I  was  forced 
to  (|uit  my  first  lodgings  by  reason  of  an  officious  land 
l;iily,  that  would  be  asking  me  every  morning  how  I 
had  slept.' — Addison. 

SEDULOUS,  DILIGENT,  ASSIDUOUS. 
Sedulous,  from  the  Latin  stdulusaud  scrfco,  signifies 
eiltins  close  to  a  thing:  diligent,  v.  Active,  diligent ; 
issiduous,  V.  Active,  diligent. 


The  idea  of  application  is  expressed  by  these  epi 
thets,  but  sedulous  is  a  particular,  diligent  is  a  "eneial 
term  :  one  is  seditious  by  habits  ;  one  is  diligent  cither 
habitually  or  occasionally  :  a  sed}dous  scholar  pursues 
his  studies  with  a  regidar  and  close  application  ;  a 
scholar  may  be  diligent  at  a  certain  period,  though  not 
invariably  so.  Hcdulily  seems  to  mark  the  veiy  e.-suu- 
tial  property  of  application,  that  is,  adhering  closely  to 
an  object;  but  diligence  expresses  one's  attachment  to 
a  thing,  as  evinced  by  an  eager  pursuit  of  it :  the 
former,  therefore,  bespeaks  the  steadiness  of  the  cha- 
racter;  the  lalter  merely  the  turn  of  one's  inclination  : 
one  is  sedulous  from  a  conviction  of  the  imporirnce 
of  the  thing:  one  may  be  diligent  by  fits  and  starts, 
according  to  the  humour  of  the  moment. 

Assiduous  and  sedulous  both  express  the  quality  of 
sitting  or  sticking  close  to  a  thing,  but  the  former  may, 
like  diligent,  be  employed  on  a  partial  occasion ;  tlie 
latter  is  always  permanent:  we  may  be  assiduous  in 
our  attentions  to  a  person  ;  but  we  ave  sedulous  in  the 
important  concerns  of  life.  Sedulous  peculiarly  re- 
spects the  quiet  employments  of  life;  a  teacher  may 
be  entitled  sedulous;  'One  thing  I  would  olfer  is  that 
he  would  constantly  and  sedulously  read  Tully,  which 
will  Insensibly  work  him  into  a  good  Latin'style.' — 
Locke.  Diligent  respects  the  Jictive  employments; 
'  I  would  recommend  a  diligent  attendance  on  the 
courts  of  justice  (to  a  student  for  the  bat).' — Dunning. 
One  is  diligent  at  work:  assiduity  holds  a  middle 
rank  ;  it  may  be  employed  equally  for  that  which 
requires  active  exertion,  or  otherwise:  we  may  be 
assiduous  in  the  pursuits  of  literature,  or  we  may  be 
assiduous  in  our  aiteiidance  upon  a  person,  or  tlie  per 
formance  of  any  ofKce  ; 

And  thus  the  patient  dam  assiduous  sits. 
Not  to  be  tempted  from  her  tender  task. 

Thomson. 


READY,  APT,  PROMPT. 

Heady,  from  the  German  bereilen  to  prepare,  signi- 
fies prepared  ;  apt,  in  Latin  aptus,  signifies  literally 
fit;  prompt,  in  Latin  promptus,  from  promo  to  draw 
fortii,  signifies  literally  drawn  to  a  point. 

Ready  is  in  general  applied  to  that  which  has  been 
intentionally  prepared  for  a  given  purpose  ; 

The  god  himself  with  ready  trident  stands 

And  opes  the  deep,  and  spreads  the  movina  sands. 

Dryden. 
Promptness  and   aptness    are   species  of  readiness, 
which  lie  in  the  personal  endownjents  or  disposition: 
hence  we  speak  of  things  being  ready  for  a  journey  ; 
persons  being  apt  to  learn,  or  prompt  to  obey  or  to 
reply.     Ready,  when  applied  to  persons,  characlerizeg 
the  talent ;  as  a  ready  wit.      Spt   characterizes  the 
habits ;    as    apt   to  judge   by  appearance,  or   apt  to 
decide  hastily  ;  and  is  also  employed  in  the  same  sense 
figuratively;    'Poverty  is  apt  to  betray  a  man  into 
envy,  riches  into  arrogance.' — Addison.     Prompt  cha- 
racterizes more  commonly  the  particular  action,  and 
denotes  the  willingness  of  the  agent,  and  the  quickness 
with  which  he  performs  the  action;  as  prompt  in  ex- 
ecuting  a  command,  or  prompt  to  listen  to  what  is  said  ; 
so  likewise  when  applied  to  things  personal ; 
Let  not  the  fervent  tongue. 
Prompt  to  deceive,  with  adulation  smooth 
Gain  on  your  purpos'd  will. — Thomson. 

ALERTNESS,  ALACRITY. 

Alertness,  from  ales  a  wing,  designates  corporeal 
activity  or  readiness  for  action  ;  alacrity,  from  aecr 
sharp,  brisk,  designates  mental  activity. 

We  proceed  with  alertness,  when  the  body  is  in  its 
full  vigour ; 

The  wings  that  waft  our  riches  out  of  sight 
Grow  on  the  gamester's  elbows ;  and  the  alert 
And  nimble  motion  of  those  restless  joints 
That  never  tire,  soon  fans  them  all  away. 

COWPER. 

We  proceed  with  alacrity  when  the  mind  is  in  full 
narsiiit  of  an  object;  'In  dreams  it  i-^  wonderful  to 
observe  with  what  spiighiliness  and  alacrity  the  soul 
exerts  herself.' — Addiso.n. 
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ACTOR,  AGENT. 
Tliese  terms  vary  accordiiig  to  the  different  senses 
of  tile  verb  I'rom  wliicli  they  are  drawn  ;  aclur  is  nsed 
for  one  wlio  does  any  thiuy  or  acts  a  part;  '  Of  all  tlie 
patriarchal  histories,  tliat  of  Joseph  and  liis  brethren 
is  the  most  reniarkahle,  for  the  characters  of  the  actors, 
and  tile  instruclive  nature  of  the  events.' — Ulaik.  .An 
agent  is  one  wlio  puts  other  things  in  action,  particu 
larly  as  distinguished  from  the  patient  or  thing  acted 
upon  ;  'Tliey  produced  wonderful  eflects,  by  the  pro- 
per application  of  agents  to  patients.' — Temple.  The 
agetu  IS  also  an  active  being,  or  one  possessing  the 
faculty  of  action ; 

Heav'n  made  us  agents  free  to  good  or  ill, 
And  forc'd  it  not,  tlio'  he  foresaw  the  will. 

Drvden. 

An  agent  in  a  piece  of  fiction  is  the  being  who  per- 
forms the  actions  narrated ;  '  I  expect  that  no  Paean 
agent  shall'  be  introduced  into  tlie  poem,  or  any  fact 
related  which  a  man  cannot  give  credit  to  with  a  good 
conscience.' — Addison.  Hence  it  is  that  the  word 
actu7-  is  taken  in  tlie  sense  of  a  player,  and  an  agent 
in  the  mercantile  sense  of  a  factor,  or  one  wlio  acts  in 
another's  stead. 


ACTOR,  PLAYER,  PERFORMER. 

The  actor  and  player  both  perform  on  a  stage  ;  but 
the  former  is  said  in  relation  to  the  part  that  is  acted, 
the  latter  to  the  profession  that  is  followed.  We  may 
be  actors  occasionally  williout  being  players  profes- 
sionally, but  we  may  be  players  without  deserving  the 
name  of  actors.  Those  who  personate  characters  for 
their  amusement  are  actors  but  not  players :  those 
who  do  the  same  for  a  livelihood  a.\e  players  as  well  as 
actors  ;  hence  we  speak  of  a  company  of  players,  not 
actors.  So  likewise  in  the  figurative  sense,  whoever 
acts  a  part,  real  or  fictitious,  that  is,  on  the  stage  of 
life,  or  the  stage  of  a  theatre,  is  an  actor;  "'Our 
orators  (says  Cicero)  are  as  it  were,  the  actors  of 
truth  itself;  and  the  players  the  imitators  of  truth.' — 
HiJGHKS.  But  he  only  is  a  player  who  perforins  the 
fictitious  part ;  hence  the  former  is  taken*  in  a  bad  or 
good  sense,  according  to  circumstances;  'Cicero  is 
known  to  have  been  the  intimate  friend  of  Roscius  the 
actor.' — Hughes.  Player  is  always  taken  in  a  less 
favourable  sense,  from  the  artificiality  which  attaches 
to  liis  profession ; 

All  the  world  's  a  stage. 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players. 
Shakspeark. 
The  term  performer  is  now  used  In  the  sense  of  one 
who  performs  a  part  in  a  theatrical  e.vhibitioii,  and  for 
the  most  part  in  application   to  the  individual  in  esti- 
mating the  merits  of  his  performance,  as  a  good  or  bad 
performer. 


ACTUAL,  REAL,  POSITIVE. 

..Actual,  in  French  actuel,  Latin  aclualis,  from  actio 
a  deed,  signifies  belonging  to  the  thing  done;  real,  in 
French  reel,  Latin  realis,  from  res,  signifies  belonging 
to  the  tiling  as  it  is;  positive,  in  Flench  positif,  Latin 
pusitiriis,  from  pono  to  place  or  fi\,'  signifies  the  slate 
or  quality  of  being  fixed,  established. 

What  is  actual  has  proof  of  its  existence  within 
itself,  and  may  be  exposed  to  the  eye  ;  what  is  real  may 
be  satisfactorily  proved  to  exist ;  and  what  is  positive 
Iirechules  the  necessity  of  a  proof.  Jlctual  is  opposed 
to  the  supposititious,  conceived  or  reported  ;  real  to 
the  feigned,  imaginary ;  positive  to  the  uncertain, 
donlitful. 

Whatever  is  the  condition  of  a  thing  for  the  time 
being  is  the  actual  condition ;  .sorrows  are  real  which 
flow  from  a  substantial  cause ;  proofs  are  positive 
which  leave  the  mind  in  no  unrerlainty.  The  actual 
state  of  a  nation  is  not  to  be  as<erlained  by  individual 
instances  of  poverty,  or  the  reverse;  there  are  but 
few,  \(  any,  real  objects  of  compassion  among  com- 
mon beggars  ;  many  positive  facts  have  been  related 
of  the  deception  which  th(!y  have  practised.  By  an 
actual  survey  of  human  life,  we  are  alone  enabled  to 
form  just  opinions  of  mankind;  'The  very  notion  of 

*  Vide  Girard :  '  Acteur,  comedien.' 


any  duration  being  past  implies  that  it  was  onee  pre 
sent ;  for  the  idea  of  being  once  present  is  actually  in- 
cluded in  the  idea  of  its  being  past.' — .Addison.  It  ia 
but  too  frcqu<iil  for  men  to  disguise  their  real  senti- 
ments, although  it  is  not  always  possible  to  obtain 
po.sitive  evidence  of  their  insincerity ;  '  We  may  and 
do  converse  with  God  in  person  really,  and  to  all  the 
purposes  of  giving  and  receiving,  though  not  visibly.' 
—  South.  'Dissimulation  is  taken  for  a  man's  posi- 
tive professing  himself  to  be  what  he  is  not.'— South. 


TO  PERPETRATE,  COMMIT. 

The  idea  of  doing  something  wrong  is  common  to 
these  terms  ;  but  perpetrate,  from  the  Latin  perprtro, 
compounded  of  per  <ini.\  petro,  in  Greek  rrpurruj,  signi- 
(ying  thoroughly  to  compass  or  bring  about,  is  a  much 
iiiore  di'terniined  proceeding  than  that  of  cu/«;«/«t(/io- 
One  may  commit  otTences  of  various  degree  and  mag- 
nitude ;  but  one  perpetrates  crimes  only,  and  those  of 
the  more  heinous  kind.  A  lawless  banditti,  who 
spend  their  lives  in  the  pirpetration  of  the  most  horrid 
crimes,  are  not  to  be  restrained  by  the  ordinary  course 
of  justice ; 

Then  shows  the  forest  which,  in  after-times. 
Fierce  Koniulus,  (or  perpetrated  cihui^, 
A  rel'uge  made.' — Dryde.n. 
He  who  commits  any  ofieuce  against  the  good  order  of 
society  exposes  himself  to  the  censure  of  others,  who 
may  be  his  inferiours  in  certain  respects ;  '  The  mis- 
carriages of  the  great  designs  of  princes  are  of  little 
use  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  who  seem  very  little  inter- 
ested in  admonitions  against  errours  which  they  can- 
not  commit.' — Johnson. 


INACTIVE,  INERT,  LAZY,  SLOTHFUL, 
SLUGGISH. 

A  reluctance  to  bodily  exertion  is  common  to  all 
these  terms.  Inactive  is  the  most  general  and  un- 
qualified term  of  all ;  it  exjiresses  simply  the  want  of 
a  stimulus  to  exertion;  inert  is  scunething  more  posi- 
tive, from  the  Latin  iners  or  sine  arte  without  art  or 
mind  ;  it  denotes  a  specifick  deficiency  either  in  body 
or  mind;  lazy,  which  has  the  same  signification  as 
aiven  under  the  head  of  Idle ;  slothful,  from  slow,  that 
is,  full  of  slowness  ;  and  .y-luggisk  from  slug,  that  is, 
like  a  slug,  drowsy  and  heavy,  all  rise  upon  one  an- 
other to  denote  an  expressly  defective  It'mperament  of 
the  body  which  directly  impedes  nctitni. 

To  be  inactive  is  to  be  indisposed  to  action ;  that  is, 
to  the  performance  of  any  office,  to  the  doing  any  spe- 
cifick business  :  to  be  inert  is  somewhat  more  ;  it  is  to 
be  indisposed  to  movement :  to  be  lazy  is  to  move  with 
pain  to  one's  self:  to  be  slothful  is  never  to  move 
otherwise  than  slowly :  to  be  sluggish  is  to  move  in  a 
sleepy  and  heavy  manner. 

A  person  may  be  inactive  from  a  variety  of  inci- 
dental causes,  as  timidity,  ignorance,  modesty,  and  the 
like,  which  combine  to  make  him  averse  to  enter  upon 
any  business,  or  take  any  serious  step  ;  a  person  may 
be  inert  from  temporary  indispo.5ition ;  but  laiiness, 
slothfulness,  and  .sluggishness  are  inherent  physical 
defects :  laziness  is  however  not  altoirether  inde- 
pendent of  the  mind  or  the  will;  but  slothfulness  and 
sluirffishness  are  purely  the  offspring  of  nature,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  habit  superindnce-d  upon  na- 
ture. A  man  of  a  mild  character  is  fiequen  ly  inarlire; 
he  wants  that  ardour  which  impels  perpetually  to  ac 
tion  ;  he  wishes  for  nolhini;  with  suflicicni  warmth  to 
make  action  agreeable ;  he  is  tl.'erefore  inactive  by  a 
natural  consequence ; 

Virtue  ccmceal'd  within  our  breast 
Is  inactivity  at  best. — Swift. 

Hence  the  term  inactive  is  properly  applied  to  matter; 
What  laws  are  these  7  instruct  ns  if  you  ran  ; 
There's  one  design'd  for  brutes  and  one  for  man. 
Another  guides  inactive  matter's  course. 

Jenvns. 
Some  diseases,  particularly  of  the  melancholy  kind, 
are  acconqianicd  with  a  strong  degree  of  inertness; 
.since  they  seem  to  deprive  the  frame  of  its  ordinary 
powers  to  action,  and  to  produce  a  certain  degree  of 
torpor.      Hence  the  term  is  cinploved  to  express  a 
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want  of  the  power  of  action  in  the  strongest  possible 
degree,  as  displayed  in  the  inanimate  part  of  the  crea- 
tion , 
Informer  of  the  planetary  train, 
Without  whose  quickening  glance  their  cumbrous 

orbs 
Were  brute,  unlovely  mass,  inert  and  dead. 

Thomson. 
Lazy  people  move  as  if  their  bodies  were  a  burden  to 
themselves ;  they  are  fond  of  rest,  and  particularly 
averse  to  be  put  in  action;  but  they  will  sometimes 
move  quickly,  and  perform  much  when  once  impelled 
to  move ;  '  The  first  canto  (in  Thomson's  (Jastle  of  In- 
dolence) opens  a  scene  "f  ^c;/  luxury  that  tills  the  ijiia- 
gination.' — Johnson.  Slothful  pcuple  never  vary  their 
pace;  they  have  a  physical  impediment  in  tliemselves 
tu  quick  motion ; 

Falsely  luxurious,  will  not  man  awake, 
And,  springing  from  the  bed  o(  sloth,  enjoy 
Tiie  cool,  the  fragrant,  and  the  silent  hour  1 

Thomson. 
Sluggish  people  are  with  dilBcuIty  brought  into  ac- 
tion ;  it  is  their  nature  to  be  in  a  stale  of  stupor; 
'  Conversation  would  become  dull  and  vajiid,  if  negli- 
gence were  not  sometimes  roused,  and  sluggishness 
quickened  by  due  severity  of  reprehension.' — John- 
son. 

IDLE,  LAZY,  INDOLENT. 

Idle  is  in  German  citel  vain  ;  lazy,  in  German  Inssig, 
comes  from  the  Latin  lassus  weary,  because  weari- 
ness naturally  engenders  laziness;  indolent,  in  Latin 
indolens,  signifies  without  feeling,  having  apathy  or 
unconcern. 

A  propensity  to  inaction  is  the  common  idea  by 
which  these  words  are  connected ;  they  ditfer  in  the 
cause  and  degree  of  the  quality ;  idle  expresses  less 
than  liiiy,  and  lazyiess  than  indolent:  one  is  termed 
idle  who  will  do  nothing  useful ;  one  is  lazy  who  will 
do  nothing  at  all  without  great  reluctanceY  one  is  in- 
dolent who  does  not  care  to  do  any  thing  lu-  set  about 
any  thin:;.  There  is  no  direct  inaction  in  the  idler ; 
for  a  child  is  idle  who  will  not  learn  his  lesson,  but  he 
is  active  enough  in  that  which  pleases  liimself :  t^re 
is  an  aversion  to  corporeal  action  in  a  lazy  man,"ut 
not  always  to  mental  action;  he  \s  lazy al  woik,  lazy 
in  walking,  or  lazy  in  sitting;  but  he  may  not  object 
to  any  employment,  such  as  reading  or  thinking,  which 
-  leaves  his  body  entirely  at  rest :  an  indolent  man,  on 
the  contrary,  fails  in  activity  from  a  defect  both  in  the 
mind  and  the  body ;  he  will  not  only  not  move,  but  he 
will  not  even  think,  if  it  give  him  trouble  ;  and  trifling 
exertions  of  any  kind  are  sufficient,  even  in  prospect, 
to  deler  him  from  attempting  to  move. 

Idleness  is  common  to  the  young  and  the  thought- 
less, to  such  as  have  not  steadiness  of  mind  to  set  a 
value  on  any  thing  which  may  be  acquired  by  exer- 
ilon  and  regular  employment;  the  idle  man  is  opposed 
SO  one  that  is  diligent;  'As  pride  is  sometimes  hid 
under  humility,  idleness  is  often  covered  by  turbulence 
and  hurry.' — Johnson.  Laziness  is  frequent  among 
those  who  are  compelled  to  work  for  others ;  it  is  a 
habit  of  body  superinduced  upon  one's  condition ; 
those  who  should  labour  are  often  the  most  unwilling 
to  move  at  all,  and  since  the  spring  of  the  mind  which 
should  impel  them  to  action  is  wanting,  and  as  they 
are  continually  under  the  necessity  of  moving  at  the 
will  of  another,  they  acquire  an  habitual  reluctance  to 
any  motion,  and  find  their  comfort  in  entire  inaction, 
hence  laziness  is  almost  confined  to  servants  and  the 
labouring  classes:  laziness  is  opposed  to  industry; 
'Wicked  condemned  men  will  ever  live  like  rogues, 
and  not  fall  to  work,  but  be  lazy  and  spend  victuals.' 
— Bacon.  Lazy  may  however  be  applied  liguralively 
to  other  objects  ; 

The  da-.v, 
The  rook,  and  magpie,  to  the  gray-grown  oaks, 
That  the  calm  village  in  their  verdant  arms 
Sheltering  embrace,  direct  their  lazy  flight. 

Thomson. 
Indolence  is  a  physical  property  of  the  mind,  a  want 
of  motive  or  purpose  to  action :  the  indolent  man  is 
not  so  fond  of  his  bodily  e;ise  as  the  lazy  tuan,  but  he 
shrinks  from  every  species  of  exertion  still  more  than 


tho  latter;  indolence  is  a  disease  most  observable  in 
the  higher  classes,  and  even  in  persons  of  the  highest 
intelleclual  endowments,  in  whom  there  should  be  the 
n»)sl  powerful  motives  to  exertion  ;  tlie  indolent  stands 
in  direct  opposition  to  nothing  but  the  general  term 
active  ;  '  Nothing  is  so  opposite  to  the  true  enjoyment 
of  life  as  the  rela.ved  and  feeble  state  of  an  indolent 
mind.' — Blair. 

The  life  of  a  common  player  is  most  apt  to  breed  an 
habitual  idleiiess  ;  as  they  have  no  serious  employ- 
ment to  occupy  their  hands  or  their  Iieads,  they  grow 
averse  to  every  thing  which  would  require  the  exercise 
of  either :  the  life  of  a  common  soldier  is  apt  to  breed 
laziness :  he  who  can  sit  or  lie  for  twelve  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four,  will  soon  acquire  a  disgust  to  any 
kind  of  labour,  unless  he  be  naturally  of  an  active 
turn  :  the  life  of  a  rich  man  is  most  favourable  to  indo- 
lence; he  who  has  everything  piovided  at  his  hand, 
not  only  for  the  necessities,  but  the  comforts  of  life, 
may  soon  become  averse  to  every  thing  that  wears  the 
face  of  exertion  ;  he  may  become  indolent,  if  lie  be  net 
unfortunately  so  by  nature. 


IDLE,  LEISURE,  VACANT. 

Idle  signifies  here  emptiness  or  the  absence  of  that 
which  is  solid ;  leisure,  otherwise  spelled  leasure,  comes 
from  lease,  as  in  the  compound  release,  and  the  Latia 
lazo  to  make  lax  or  loose,  that  is,  loosed  or  set  free ; 
vacant,  in  Latm  vacans,  from  vaco  to  free  or  be  empty, 
signifies  the  same. 

Idle  is  opposed  here  to  busy ;  at  leisure  simply  to 
employed  :  he  therefore  who  is  idle,  instead  of  being 
busy,  commits  a  fault ;  which  is  not  always  the  case 
with  him  who  is  at  leisure  or  free  from  his  employ- 
ment. Idle  is  therefore  always  taken  in  a  sence  more 
or  less  unfavourable;  hisurc  in  a  sense  perfectly  in- 
different :  if  a  man  says  of  himself  that  he  has  spent 
an  idle  hour  in  this  or  that  place  in  amusement,  com- 
pany, and  the  like,  he  means  to  signify  he  would  have 
spent  it  better  if  any  thing  had  ofl'ered ;  on  the  other 
hand,  he  would  say  that  he  spends  liis  leisure  nio- 
nu'iits  in  a  suitable  relaxation  :  he  who  values  his 
time  will  take  care  to  have  as  tew  idle  hours  as  pos- 
sible ;  '  Life  is  sustained  with  so  little  labour,  that  the 
tediousness  addle  time  cannot  otherwise  be  supported 
(than  by  artificial  desires).'— Johnson.  But  since  no 
one  can  always  be  employed  in  severe  labour,  he  will 
occupy  his  leisure  hours  in  that  which  best  suits  liis 
taste ; 

Here  pause,  my  Gothick  lyre,  a  little  while : 
The  leisure  hour  is  all  that  thou  canst  claim. 

Beattie. 
Idle  and  leisure  are  said  in  particular  reference  to 
the  time  that  is  employed  ;  vacant  is  a  more  general 
term,  that  simply  qualifies  the  thing:  an  irf/e  hour  is 
without  any  employment ;  a  vacant  hour  is  in  general 
free  from  the  employments  with  which  it  might  be 
filled  up;  a  person  has  leisure  time  according  to  his 
wishes  ;  but  he  may  have  vacant  time  from  necessity, 
that  is,  when  he  is  in  want  of  employment ;  '  Idleness 
dictates  expedients,  by  which  life  may  be  passed  uiipro- 
fitably,  without  the  tediousness  of  many  iiacan<  hours ' 
— Johnson. 


IDLE,  VAIN. 

Idle,  V.  Idle,  lazy ;  vain,  in  Latin  vanvs,  is  proba- 
bly changed  from  vacancus,  signifying  empty. 

These  epithets  are  both  opposed  to  the  solid  or  sub- 
stantial ;  but  idle  has  a  more  particular  reference  to 
what  ought  or  ought  not  to  engage  the  time  or  atten- 
tion ;  vain  seems  to  qualify  the  thing  without  any 
such  reference.  A  pursuit  inay  be  termed  either  idle 
or  vain:  in  the  former  case,  it  reflects  immediately  on 
the  aaent  for  not  employing  his  time  on  something 
more  serious  ;  but  in  the  latter  case,  it  simply  charac- 
terizes the  pursuit  as  one  that  will  be  attended  with  no 
good  consequences :  when  we  consider  ourselves  as 
beings  who  have  but  a  short  time  to  live,  and  that 
every  moment  of  that  time  ought  to  be  thoroughly  well 
spent,  wo  shall  be  careful  to  avoid  all  idle  concerns  ; 
when  we  consider  ourselves  as  rational  beings,  who 
are  responsible  for  the  use  of  those  powers  with  which 
we  have  been  invested  by  our  Almighty  Maker,  we 
"hall  be  careful  to  reject  all  vain  concerns:  an  idli 
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effort  is  made  by  one  nlio  does  not  care  to  exert  him 
self  for  any  usi/ful  purpose,  who  works  only  to  please 
himself;  a  vain  ellbrl  may  be  made  by  one  who  is  in 
a  stale  of  desperation.  Tliese  terms  preserve  the  same 
distinction  wlien  applied  to  other  objects  ; 
And  let  no  spot  of  idle  earth  be  found, 
But  cultivate  the  !,'enius  of  the  ground. — Drydkn. 
'  Deluded  by  vain  opinions,  we  look  to  the  advantages 
of  fortune  as  our  ultimate  goods.' — Bl.ur. 


HE.VVY,  DULL,  DROWSY. 

JJenry  is  allied  to  both  dull  and  drowsy^  but  the  lat- 
ter have  no  close  connexion  with  each  other. 

Heary  and  dull  are  employed  as  epithets  both  for 
persons  and  things  ;  heavy  characterizes  the  corporeal 
state  of  a  person  ;  dull  qualifies  the  spirits  or  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  suhji'Ct.  A  person  has  a  heavy 
look  whose  temperament  seems  composed  of  gross  and 
weighty  materials  which  weiah  him  down  and  impede 
)iis  movements ;  he  has  a  dtdl  countenance  in  whom 
the  ordinary  brightness  and  vivacity  of  the  mind  is 
wanting :  heavy  is  either  a  characteristick  of  the  con- 
stitution, or  only  a  particular  state  arising  from  exter- 
nal or  internal  causes; 

Heavy  with  age,  Entellus  stands  his  ground. 
But  Willi  liis  warping  body  wards  the  wound. 

Dryden. 

Dullness  as  it  respects  the  frame  of  the  spirits,  is  a 
partial  state  ;  as  it  respects  the  mental  vigour,  it  is  a 
characteristick  of  the  individual ; 

O  thou  dull  god  !  why  liest  thou  with  the  vile 
In  loathsome  beds:  and  leav'st  the  kingly  couch, 
A  watch-case  to  a  common  larum  bell  ? 

Shakspeare. 

It  is  a  misfortune  frequently  attached  to  those  of  a 
corpulent  habit  to  be  very  heavy :  there  is  no  one  who 
from  the  changes  of  the  atmosphere  may  not  be  occa- 
sionally heavy.  Those  who  liave  no  resources  in 
themselves  are  always  dull  in  solitude  :  those  who  are 
not  properly  instructed,  or  have  a  deficiency  of  capa- 
city, will  appear  dtdl  in  all  matters  of  learning. 

Heavy  is  either  propeily  or  improperly  applied  to 
things  which  are  conceived  to  have  an  undue  tendency 
to  press  or  lean  downwards:  dull  is  in  like  manner 
employed  for  wh.ttever  fails  in  the  necessary  degree  of 
brightness  or  vivacity  ;  the  weather  is  heavy  when  the 
air  is  full  of  thick  and  weighty  materials;  it  may  be 
dull  from  the  intervention  of  clouds. 

Heavy  and  drowsy  are  both  employed  in  the  sense 
of  sleepy  ;  but  the  former  is  only  a  particular  state, 
the  latter  particular  or  general ;  all  persons  may  be 
occasionally  heavy  or  drowsy ;  some  are  habitually 
drowsy  from  disease;  they  likewise  differ  in  degree; 
the  latter  being  much  the  greater  of  the  two  ;  and 
occasionally  they  are  applied  to  such  things  as  produce 
sleepiness ; 

And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  fold. — Gray. 

TO  SLEEP,  SLUMBER,  DOZE,  DROWSE,  NAP. 

Sleep,  in  Saxon  slupan,  Low  German  slap,  German 
sehlaf,  is  supposed  to  come  from  the  Low  German  slap 
or  slack  slack,  because  sleep  denotes  an  entire  relaxa- 
tion of  the  physical  frame  ;  slumber,  in  Saxon  sluinc- 
ran,icc.  is  but  an  intensive  verb  o{  schlavnnern,  which 
is  a  variation  from  the  preceding  sliepan,  &c. ;  dme, 
in  Low  German  dusen,  is  in  all  probability  a  variation 
from  the  French  dors,  and  the  Latin  dormio  to  sleep, 
which  was  anciently  derviio,  and  comes  from  the  Greek 
(Sfpfia  a  skin,  because  people  lay  on  skins  when  they 
sltjit ;  drowse  is  a  variation  of  doze  ;  nap  is  in  all  pro- 
bability a  variation  of  nob  and  nod. 

Slee^p  is  the  general  term,  which  designates  in  an 
indefinite  manner  that  state  of  the  body  to  which  all 
animated  beings  are  subject  at  certain  seasons  in  the 
course  of  nature ;  to  slumber  is  to  sleep  liuhtly  and 
softly  ;  to  doze,  is  to  incline  to  sleep,  or  to  begin  sleep- 
ins  ;  10  nap  is  to  sleep  for  a  time:  every  one  who  is 
not  indisposed  sleeps  during  the  night ,  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  wake  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  morning 
^o?runonly  slumber  only  after  that  lime;  there  are 
many  wlio,  though  Ihey  cannot  sleep  in  a  carriage 


will  yet  be  obliged  to  doze  if  they  travel  in  the  night 
in  hot  climates  the  middle  of  the  day  is  commonly 
chosen  for  a  nap. 

SLEEPY,  DROWSY,  LETHARGICK. 

Sleepy  {v.  To  sleep)  expresses  either  a  temporary  or 
a  permanent  state :  drowsy,  v\'hich  comes  from  the 
Low  German  drusen,  and  is  a  variation  of  doze  {v.  To 
sleep)  expresses  mostly  a  temporary  state  :  lethargick, 
from  lethargy,  in  Latin  hthargia,  Greek  Xrjdapyia, 
conjpoundeQ  ofX/jOr)  forgetfulness,  and  apyos  swift,  sig- 
nifying a  proneness  to  Ibrgetfulness  or  sleep,  describes 
a  permanent  or  habitual  state. 

Sleepy,  as  a  temporary  state,  expresses  also  what  is 
natural  or  seasonable  ;  drowsiness  expresses  an  incli- 
nation to  sleep  at  unseasonable  hours  :  it  is  natural  to 
be  sleepy  at  the  hour  when  we  are  accustomed  to  retire 
to  rest  ;<it  is  common  to  be  drowsy  when  sitting  still 
after  dinner.  Sleepiness,  as  a  permanent  state,  is  an 
infirmity  to  wliicli  some  persons  are  subject  constitu- 
tionally ;  lethargy  is  a  disease  with  which  people, 
otherwise  the  most  wakeful,  may  be  occasionally  at- 
tacked. 


INDOLENT,  SUPINE,  LISTLESS,  CARELESS. 

Indolent,  v.  Idle,  lazy;  supine,  in  Latin  supinus, 
from  super  above,  signifies  lying  on  one's  back,  or  with 
one's  face  upward,  which,  as  it  is  the  action  of  a  lazy 
or  idle  person,  has  been  made  to  represent  the  quali- 
ties themselves  ;  listless,  without  list,  in  German  hist 
desire,  signifies  without  desire ;  careless  signifies  with- 
out care  or  concern. 

These  terms  represent  a  diseased  or  unnatural  state 
of  the  mind,  when  its  desires,  which  are  the  spring 
of  action,  are  in  a  relaxed  and  torpid  state,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  necessary  degree  of  exertion.  Indolence 
lias  a  more  comprehensive  meaning  than  supineness, 
and  this  signifies  more  than  listlessness  or  careless- 
ness :  indolence  is  a  general  indisposition  of  a  person 
to  exert  eitlier  his  mind  or  his  body  ;  supineness  is  a 
similar  indisposition  that  shows  itself  on  particular 
occasions :  there  is  a  corporeal  as  well  as  a  mental 
cause  for  indolence ;  but  jsup^nejiess  lies  principally  in 
the  mind  ;  corpulent  and  large-made  people  are  apt  to 
be  indolent ;  but  timid  and  gentle  dispositions  are  apt 
to  be  supine.  An  indolent  person  sets  all  labour,  both 
corporeal  and  mental,  at  a  distance  from  him ,  it  is 
irksome  to  him  ; 

Hence  reasoners  more  refined  but  nor  more  wise 
Their  whole  existence  fabulous  suspect. 
And  truth  and  falsehood  in  a  lump  reject; 
Too  indolent  to  learn  what  may  be  known. 
Or  else  too  proud  that  ignorance  to  own. 

Jenyn.s. 

A  supine  person  objects  to  undertake  any  thing  which 
threatens  to  give  him  trouble ; 

With  what  unequal  tempers  are  we  fram'd ! 
One  day  the  soul,  supine  with  ease  and  fulness. 
Revels  secure.  RowE. 

The  indolent  person  is  so  for  a  permanency  ;  he  al- 
ways seeks  to  be  wailed  u;  on  rather  than  wait  on  him- 
self ;  and  as  far  as  it  is  possible  he  is  glad  for  another  to 
think  for  him,  rather  than  to  burden  himself  with 
thought ;  the  supine  person  is  so  only  in  inattei-s  that 
require  more  than  an  ordinary  portion  of  his  exertion  ; 
he  will  defer  such  business,  and  sacrifice  his  interest  to 
his  ease.  The  indolent  and  supine  are  not,  however, 
like  the  listless,  expressly  without  desire:  an  indo 
lent  or  supine  man  has  desire  enough  to  enjoy  what  ia 
within  his  reach,  although  not  always  sufficient  desire 
to  surmount  the  aversion  to  labour  in  trying  to  obtain 
it;  the  listless  man,  on  the  contrary,  is  altiisether 
without  the  desire,  and  is  in  fact  in  a  state  of  moral  tor 
por,  which  is  however  but  a  temporary  or  partial  state 
arising  from  particidar  circumstances;  after  tlie  mind 
has  been  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitcli,  it  will  some- 
times sink  into  a  state  of  relaxation  in  which  it  ap 
paiently  ceases  to  have  any  active  principle  within 
itself.  Indolence  is  a  habit  of  both  b<idy  and  mind  ;  .<.»- 
pinrne.'s  is  sometimes  only  a  mode  of  inaction  Mowing 
out  of  a  particular  fianieof  mind  ;  listle.<snr:.s  is  only 
a  cerinin  frame  of  mind  :  an  active  pcMsmi  ni:iy  some 
liu'es  be  supine  in  setting  about  a  business  which  runs 
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counter  to  his  feelings ;  a  listless  person,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  if  tie  be  habitually  so,  will  never  be  active  in  any 
tiling,  because  he  will  have  no  impulse  to  action  ; 
Sullen,  methinks,  and  slow  the  morning  breaks, 
As  if  the  sun  were  listless  to  appear. — Dryden. 
Carelessness  expresses  less  than  any  of  the  above  ; 
for  though  a  man  who  is  indolent^  supine,  and  listless, 
is  naturally  careless,  yet  carelessness  is  properly  ap- 
plicable to  such  as  have  no  such  positive  disease  of 
mind  or  body.  The  careless  person  is  neither  averse 
to  lalK)ur  or  thought,  nor  devoid  of  desire,  but  wants 
in  reality  that  care  or  thought  which  is  requisite  for 
his  state  or  condition.  Carelessness  is  rather  an  errour 
of  the  understanding,  or  of  the  conduct,  than  the 
will;  since  the  careZc5«  would  care,  be  concerned  for, 
or  interested  about  things,  if  he  could  be  brought  to 
reflect  on  their  importance,  or  if  he  did  not  for  a  time 
forget  himself; 

Fert  love  with  Iter  by  joint  commission  rules, 

Who  by  false  arts  and  popular  deceits. 

The  careless,  fond,  unthinking  mortal  cheats. 

POMFRET. 

TO  STIR,  MOVE. 

Stir,  in  German  storen,  old  German  stiren  or  steren, 
Latin  turbo,  Greek  TvpiSy]  or  Odpvfios  trouble  or  tumult ; 
move,  V.  Motion. 

Stir  is  here  a  specifick,  move  a  generick  term  ;  to  stir  is 
toviove  so  as  to  disturb  the  rest  and  composure  either 
of  the  body  or  mind ; 

I've  read  that  things  inanimate  have  mov'tl, 
And  as  with  living  souls  have  been  inform'd, 
By  magic  numbers  and  persuasive  sounds. 

CONGREVE. 

At  first  the  groves  are  scarcely  seen  to  stir. 

Thomson. 
Hence  the  term  stir  is  employed  to  designate  an  im- 
proper or  unauthorized  motion  ;  children  are  not  allow- 
ed to  sti>  from  their  seals  in  school  hours;  a  soldier 
must  not  ztir  from  the  post  which  he  has  to  defend. 
Atrocious  ciiminals  or  persons  raving  mad  are  bound 
hand  and  foo\,  that  they  may  not  stir. 

MOTION,  MOVEMENT. 

These  are  both  abstract  terms  to  denote  the  act  of 
moving,  but  notion  is  taken  generally  and  abstractedly 
from  the  thiiig  thai  moves  :  movement,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  taken  in  cot\ne.\ion  with  the  agent  or  thing 
that  moves  ;  lience  we  speak  of  a  stale  of  motion  as 
opposed  to  a  state  of  rest,  of  perpetual  motion,  the  laws 
of  motion,  and  the  like  ;  on  the  othei  hand,  to  make  a 
movement  when  speaking  rjf  an  army,  a  general  move- 
ment when  speaking  of  an  nssembly. 

When  motion  is  quaUtied  liy  the  thing  that  moves,  it 
denotes  a  continued  notion  ;  but  movement  implies 
only  a  particular  mo«tV?K;  hencs  we  say,  the  motion  o( 
the  heavenly  bodies,  the  motion  of  the  earth  ;  a  person 
is  in  continual  motion,  or  an  army  is  in  motion ;  but  a 
person  makes  a  movement  who  rises  or  sits  down,  or 
goes  from  one  chair  to  another  ;  \he  diffijrent  move- 
ments of  the  springs  and  wheels  of  any  instrument  ; 
'  It  is  not  easy  to  a  mind  accustomed  to  the  inroads  of 
troublesome  thoughts  to  expel  them  immediately  by 
putting  better  images  into  motion.'' — Johnson. 

Nature  I  thought  petform'd  too  mean  apart. 

Forming  her  movements  to  the  rules  of  art. — Prior. 

MOVING,  AFFECTING,  PATHETICK. 
The  moving  is  in  general  whatever  moves  the  affec- 
tions or  the  passions;  the  affecting  and patketick  are 
what  move  the  affections  in  different  degrees.  Tlie 
good  or  bad  feelings  maybe  moved;  the  tender  feel- 
ings ou\y  are  affected.  Afield  of  battle  is  a  movinrr 
spectacle ;  '  There  is  something  so  moving  in  the  very 
image  of  weeping  beauty.' — Steele.  The  death  of 
King  Charles  was  an  affecting  spectacle ;  '  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  any  ancient  or  modern  story 
more  a^V f Hn o- than  alelterof  Anne  ofBoulogne.' — Ad- 
dison. The  affecting  acts  by  means  of  the  senses,  as 
well  as  the  understanding.  The palhetick  applies  only 
vj  what  is  addressed  to  the  heart  ;  hence,  a  sicht  or 
a  dt^cription  is  affecting:  but  an  address  is  pathctick; 


What  think  yon  of  the  bard's  enchanting  art, 
Which  whether  he  attempts  to  warm  Ihe  heart 
With  fabled  scenes,  or  charm  the  ear  with  rhyme, 
Brcatlies  all  patketick,  lovely,  and  sublime  7 

Jenyns. 

TO  COME,  ARRIVE. 

Come  is  general ;  arrive  is  particular. 

Persons  or  things  come;  persons  only,  or  what  is 
personified,  arrive. 

To  come  specifies  neither  time  nor  manner ;  arrival  is 
employed  with  regard  to  some  particular  period  or  cir- 
cumstances. The  coming  of  our  Saviour  was  pre- 
dicted by  the  prophets :  the  arrival  of  a  messe.'iger  is 
expected  at  a  certain  hour.  We  know  that  evils  must 
come,  but  we  do  wisely  not  to  meet  them  by  anticipa- 
tion ;  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  hi  the  haven,  after  a  Inng 
and  dangerous  voyage,  is  a  circumstance  of  geneial 
interest  in  the  neighbourhood  where  it  happens; 

Hail,  rev'rend  priest !  to  Phoebus'  awful  dome, 

A  suppliant  '  from  great  Atrides  come. — Popk. 

Old  men  love  novelties  ;  the  last  arriv'd 

Still  pleases  best,  the  youngest  steals  their  smiles. 

Young. 


TO  ADVANCE,  PROCEED. 

To  advance  (v.  Advance)  is  to  go  towards  some 
point ;  to  proceed,  from  the  Latin  procedo,  is  to  go 
onward  in  a  certain  course.  The  same  distinction  is 
preserved  between  them  in  their  figurative  acceptalion 

A  person  advances  in  the  world,  who  succeeds  in  hia 
transactions  and  raises  himself  in  society;  he  pro- 
ceeds in  his  business,  when  he  carries  it  on  as  he  has 
done  before ;  '  It  is  wonderful  to  observe  by  what  a 
gradual  progress  the  world  of  life  advances  through  a 
prodigious  variety  of  species,  before  a  creature  is 
formed  that  is  complete  in  all  its  senses.' — Addison. 
'  If  the  scale  of  being  rises  by  such  a  regular  progress 
so  high  as  man,  we  may  by  a  parity  of  reason  suppose 
that  it  still  proceeds  gradually  through  tl1o.<e  beings 
which  are  of  a  superiour  nature  to  him.' — Addison. 

One  advances  by  proceeding,  and  one  proceeds  in 
order  to  advance. 

Some  people  pass  their  lives  in  the  same  situation 
without  advancing.  Some  are  always  doing  without 
proceeding. 

Those  who  make  considerable  progress  in  learning 
stand  the  fairest  chance  of  being  advanced  to  dignity 
and  honour. 

PACE,  STEP. 

Pace,  in  French  pas,  Latin  passus,  comes  from  the 

Hebrew^tyS  'o  pa^s,  and  signifies  the  act  of  passing, 
or  the  ground  [lassed  over  ;  step,  which  conies  through 
the  medium  of  the  northern  languages,  from  the  Greek 
^dffuii,  signifies  the  act  of  stepping,  or  the  ground 
stepped  over. 

As  respects  the  act,  pace  expresses  the  general  man- 
ner of  passing  on,  or  moving  the  body  ;  step  implies  the 
manner  of  treading  with  the  foot;  tt^epace  is  distin- 
guished by  being  either  a  walk  or  a  run  ;  and  in  regard 
to  horses,  a  trot  or  a  gallop  ;  the  step  is  distinguished 
by  the  right  or  the  left,  the  forward  or  the  backward. 
The  same  pace  may  be  modified  so  as  to  be  more  or 
less  easy,  more  or  less  quick  ;  the  step  may  vary  as  it 
is  light  or  heavy,  graceful  or  ungraceful,  long  or  short. 
We  may  go  a  slow  pace  with  long  steps,  or  we  may  go 
a  quick  pace  with  short  steps.  A  slow  pace  is  "best 
suited  to  the  solemnity  of  a  funeral :  a  long  step  must 
be  taken  by  soldiers  in  a  slow  march. 

As  respects  the  space  passed  or  stepped  over,  the 
pace  is  a  measured  distance,  formed  liy  a  long  stq} ; 
the  step,  on  Ihe  ot'ier  hand,  is  indefinitely  employed  for 
any  space  stepped  over,  but  particularly  that  ordinary 
space  which  one  steps  over  without  an  effort.  A 
thousand  paces  was  the  Roman  measurement  for  a 
mile.  A  step  or  two  designates  almost  the  shortest 
possible  distance ; 

j»     To  morrow,  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
"     Creeps  in  a  stealing  pace  from  day  to  day. 

SlIAKSPEARE 

Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  heaven  in  hei  eye. 
In  everv  gesture  dignity  and  love. — Milton 
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ENGLISH  SYNONYMES. 


ONWARD,  FORWARD,  PROGRESSIVE. 
Onward  is  taken  in  the  literal  sense  of  going  nearer 
to  an  object:  forward  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  going 
from  an  object,  or  going  farther  in  the  line  before  one: 
jirvgressive  has  the  sense  of  going  gradually  or  step 
by  step  before  one. 

A  [H-rson  goes  onward  who  does  not  stand  still ;  he 
goes  forward  who  does  not  recede  ;  he  goes  progres- 
siviiy  who  goes  forward  at  ceitain  intervals. 

Onward  is  taken  only  in  the  proper  acceptation  of 
travelling  ;  the  traveller  who  has  lost  his  way  feels  it 
necessary  to  go  onward  with  the  hope  of  arriving  at 
some  point ; 

Remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow, 
Or  by  the  lazy  Scheld,  or  wandering  Po, 
Or  oincard  where  the  rude  Carinlhian  boor 
Against  the  houseless  stranger  shuts  the  door, 
Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  to  see, 
My  heart  uiilravell'd  fondly  turns  to  thee. 

Goldsmith. 
Forward  is  employed  in  the  improper  as  well  as  I  he 
proper  application  ;  a  traveller  goes  forward  in  order 
to  reach  his  point  of  destination  as  quickly  as  possi 
ble  ;  a  learner  uses  his  utmost  endeavours  in  order  to 
^et  forward  in  his  learning;  '  Ilarbnod  the  chairman 
was  nmch  blamed  for  his  rashness  ;  he  said  the  duty 
of  the  chair  was  always  to  set  things /orjca/-*/.' — Dvr- 
NETT.  Progressively  is  employed  only  in  the  impro- 
per application  to  what  requires  time  and  labour  in 
order  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion :  every  man  goes  on 
progressively  in  his  art,  until  he  arrives  at  the  point 
of  perfection  attainable  by  him  ; 

Reason  progressive.,  instinct  is  complete. — Youno. 


EXCURSION,  RAMBLE,  TOUR,  TRIP,  JAUNT. 

Excursion  signifies  going  out  of  one's  course,  from 
the  Latin  ex  and  ciirsus  a  course  or  prescribed  path : 
a  ramble,  from  roam,  of  which  it  is  a  frequentative, 
is  a  going  without  any  course  or  regular  path  ;  tour, 
from  the  word  turn  or  return,  is  a  circuitous  course:  a 
trip,  from  the  Latin  tripndio  to  go  on  the  toes  like  a 
dancer,  is  properly  a  pedestrian  excvrsion  or  tour,  or 
any  short  journey  that  might  be  made  on  foot:  jaunt, 
is  from  the  French  jante  the  felly  of  a  wheel,  and 
jaiiter  to  put  the  felly  in  motion. 

To  go  abroad  in  a  carriage  is  an  idle  excursion,  or 
one  taken  for  mere  pleasure:  travellers  who  are  not 
contented  with  what  is  not  to  be  seen  from  a  high 
road  make  frequent  excursions  into  the  interiour  of  the 
country;  'I  am  now  so  rus-in-urbeish,  I  believe  I 
shall  stay  here,  except  little  excursions  and  vagaries, 
for  a  year  to  come.' — Gray.  Those  who  are  fond  of 
rural  scenery,  and  pleasec!  to  follow  the  bent  of  their 
inclinations,  make  frequent  rambles;  '  I  am  going  on 
a  short  ramble  to  my  Lord  Oxford's.' — Pope.  Those 
who  set  out  upon  a  sober  scheme  of  enjoyment  from 
travellinji,  are  satisfied  with  making  the  lour  of  some 
one  country  or  more;  'My  last  summer's  tour  was 
through  Worcestershire,  Gloucestershire,  IMonmouth- 
shire,  and  Shropshire.' — Gray.  Those  who  have  not 
much  time  for  pleasure  take  trips;  'I  hold  the  reso- 
lution I  told  you  in  my  last  of  seeing  you  if  you 
cannot  take  a  trip  hither  bel'ore  I  go.' — Pope.  Those 
who  have  no  better  means  of  spending  their  time  make 
jaunts ;  '  If  you  are  for  a  merry  jaunt,  I'll  try  for 
once  who  can  foot  it  farthest.' — Dryden. 


JOURNEY,  TRAVEL,  VOYAGE. 

Journey,  from  the  French  jnurnie  a  day's  work, 
and  Latin  diumus  daily,  signifies  the  course  that  is 
taken  in  the  space  of  a  day,  or  in  general  any  com- 
paratively short  passage  from  one  jJace  to  another: 
travel,  from  the  Fjcnch  ('acH/Zer  to  labour,  signifies 
such  a  course  or  passage  as  requires  labour,  and  causes 
fatigue;  in  general  any  long  course:  voyage  is  most 
probably  changed  from  the  Latin  via  a  way,  and  ori- 
ginally signified  any  comse  or  passage  to  a  distance, 
but  is  now  confined  to  passages  by  sea.  ; 

We  take  journeys  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  same 
country  ;  we  make  voyages  by  sea,  and  traril  by  land. 

Journeys  are  taken  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
country  for  a  specifick  business  ; 


To  Paradise,  the  happy  seat  of  man, 

His  journey's  end,  and  our  beginning  WO. — MlLTOM. 

TYavels  are  made  by  land  for  amusement  or  informa- 
tion ;  '  In  my  travels  I  had  been  near  their  setting 
out  in  Tliessaly,  and  at  the  place  of  their  landing  in 
Carniola.' — Brown.  Voyages  are  made  by  captains 
or  merchants  for  purposes  of  commerce;  'Our  ships 
went  sundry  voyages  as  well  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules 
as  to  other  parts  in  the  Atlantick  and  Mediterranean 
seas.' — Bacon. 

We  estimate  journeys  by  the  day,  as  one  or  two 
days'  journey  ; 

Scarce  the  sun 
Hath  finished  half  his  journey. 
We  estimate  travels  and  voyages  by  the  months  and 
years  that  are  employed  ; 
Cease  mourners ;  cease  complaint,  and  weep  no  more, 
Your  lost  friends  are  not  dead,  but  gone  before, 
Advanc'd  a  stage  or  two  upon  that  road 
W  iiich  you  must  travel  in  the  steps  they  trode. 

Cumberland. 
Calm  and  serene,  he  sees  approaching  death, 
As  the  safe  port,  tli'  peaceful  silent  shore. 
Where  he  may  rest,  life's  tedious  voyage  o'er. 

Jenyns. 
The  Israelites  are  said  to  have  journeyed  in  the 
wilderness  foity  years,  because  they  went  but  short 
distances  at  a  lime.  It  is  a  part  of  polite  education 
for  youtig  men  of  fortune  to  travel  into  those  countries 
of  Europe  which  comprehend  the  'grand  tour'  as  it  is 
termed.  A  voyage  round  the  world,  which  was  at  first 
a  formidable  undertaking,  is  now  become  faiuiiiar  to 
the  mind  by  its  frequency. 


ARISE  OR  RISE,  MOUNT,  ASCEND,  CLIMB, 
SCALE. 
J}risc,  V.  To  arise;  mount,  from  the  Latin  mons 
a  mountain,  signifies  to  go  as  it  were  up  a  iriountain; 
iiscvnd,  in  Latin  ascendo,  conipoiinded  of  ad  and 
.5rff7K/o,  signifies  to  climb  up  towards  a  p)int ;  climb, 
in  German  klitnmcn,  is  probably  connectfd  witli  klam- 
mer  a  hook,  signifying  to  rise  by  a  hook  ;  scale,  in 
French  esenlader,  Italian  scalare,  Latin  scala  a  ladder, 
signifies  to  rise  by  a  ladder. 

The  idea  of  going  upwards  is  common  to  all  these 
terms  ;  arise  is  used  only  in  the  sense  of  simply  get 
ting  up ; 

Th'  inspected  entrails  could  no  fates  foretell. 
Nor,  laid  on  altars,  did  pure  flames  arise. 

Dryden. 
But  rise  is  employed  to  express  a  continued  motion 
upward  ; 

To  contradict  them,  see  all  nature  rise! 
What  object,  what  event  Wie  moon  beneath. 
But  argues  or  endears  an  after-scene  ? — Young. 
A  person  arises  from  ."lis  seat  or  his  bed  ;  a  bird  rises 
in  the  air  ;  the  silver  of  the  barometer  rises  :  the  first 
three  of  these  terms  convey  a  gradation  in  their  sense  ; 
to  arise  or  rise  denotes  a  inoticm  to  a  less  elevated 
height  thaii  to  mount,  and  to  mount  that  which  is  less 
elevated  than  ascend:   a  person  rises  from  his  seat, 
mounts  a  hill,  and  ascends  a  mountain  ; 

At  length  the  fatal  fabrick  mounts  the  walls, 
Big  with  destruction. — Uryden. 
We  view  a  rising  land  like  distant  clouds  ; 
The  mountain  lops  confirm  the  pleasing  siaht. 
And  curling  smoke  ascending  from  their  height. 
Dryden. 
^r/.'p  and  rise  are  intransitive  only ;  the  rest  arp 
likewise  transitive;  we  rise  from  a  point,  we  mount 
and  ascend  to  a  point,  or  we  mount  and  ascend  some 
thing  ;   an  air  balloon  rises  when  it  first  leaves  the 
ground  ;  it  mounts  higher  and  higher  until  it  is  out  of 
sight ;  but  if  it  ascends  too  high  it  endangers  the  life 
of  the  aSrial  adventurer. 

Climb  and  scale  express  a  species  of  rising :  to 
climb  is  to  rise  step  by  step,  by  clinging  to  a  certain 
body  ;  to  scale  is  to  rise  by  an  escalade,  or  species  of 
ladder,  employed  in  mounting  the  walls  of  fortified 
towns:  trees  and  mountains  are  climbed;  walls  are 
scaled  ; 
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While  yoti  (a. as,  that  I  should  find  it  so) 

To  shun  my  sight,  your  native  soil  forego, 

And  climb  the  frozen  Alps,  and  tread  the  eternal  snow. 

Dryden. 
But  brave  Messapus,  Neptune's  warlike  son, 
Broke  do»"ri  the  pallisades,  the  trenches  won, 
And  loud  for  ladders  calls,  to  scale  the  town, 

Dryden. 


TO  FALL,  DROP,  DROOP,  SL\K,  TUMBLE. 

Fall,  V.  Fall ;  drop  and  droop,  in  German  tropfen, 
Low  Gemjaii,  <Scc.  druppcn,  is  an  onoinalopeia  of  the 
falling  of  a  drop  ;  sink,  in  German  sinkcn,  is  an  in- 
tensive of  siegen  10  incline  downward  ;  tumble,  in 
German  tiimmeln,  is  an  intensive  of  taumeln  to  reel 
backwards  and  forwards. 

Fall  is  the  cenerick,  the  rest  specifick  terms :   to 
drop  is  to  fall  suddenly  ;  to  droop  is  to  drop  in  part ; 
to  sink  is  to  fall  itradually ;  to  tumble  is  to  fall  awk- 
wardly or  contrary  to  the  usual  mode.     In  cataracts 
the  water  falls  perpetually  and  in  a  mass;  in  rain  it 
drops  partirilly  ;  in  ponds  the  water  sinks  low.     The 
head  droops,  but  the  body  may  fall  or  drop  from  a 
height,  it  may  sink  down  to  the  earth,  it  may  tumble 
U'  accident ; 
Yet  come  it  will,  the  day  decreed  by  fates 
(How  my  heart  trembles,  while  my  toniiue  relates !) 
The  day  when  thou,  imperial  Troy !  must  bend, 
^nd  see  thy  warriours/aH  and  glories  end. — Poi>e. 
The  wounded  bird,  ere  yet  she  breathed  her  last. 
With  fl.iCL'ing  wings  alighted  on  the  mast, 
A  moment  hung,  and  spread  her  pinions  there. 
Then  sudden  dropp'd  and  left  her  life  in  air. — Pope. 
Thrice  Dido  tried  to  raise  her  drooping  head, 
And  fainting,  thrice  fell  grov'ling  on  the  bed. 

Dryden. 
Down  sunk  the  priest ;  the  purple  hand  of  death 
Clos'd  his  dim  eye,  and  fate  suppress'd  his  breath. 

Pope. 
Full  on  his  ankle  dropp'd  the  pond'rous  stone, 
Biiist  the  stiong  nerves,  and  crush'd  the  solid  hone, 
Supine  he  tumbles  on  the  crimson'd  sands. — Pope. 

Fall,  drop,  and  sink  are  employed  in  a  moral  sense ; 
droop  in  the  physical  sense.  A  person  falls  from  a 
state  of  prosperity  ;  words  drop  from  the  lips,  and  sink 
into  the  heart.  Corn,  or  the  price  of  corn,  falls ;  a 
subject  drops;  a  person  sinks  into  poverty  or  in  the 
estimation  of  the  world. 


TO  SLTP,  SLIDE,  GLIDE. 

Slip  is  in  Low  German  slipan,  froin  the  Latin  labor 
to  slip,  and  lihc  to  pour,  which  comes  fiom  the  Greek 
Xeipopiai  to  pour  down  as  water  doe.s,  and  the  Hebrew 
fl/D  '"  t'"i  aside;  slide  is  a  variation  of  slip,  and 
glide  of  slide. 

To  slip  is  an  involuntary,  and   slide  a  voluntary 
motion  ;  those  who  go  on  the  ice  in  fear  will  slip  ;  'A 
skilful  dancer  on  the  ropes  slips  willingly,  and  makes 
a  seeming  tumble  that  you  may  think  him  in  great 
hazard,  while  he  is  only  giving  yon  a  proof  of  dexterity.' 
— Dryden.     Boys  slide  on  the  ice  by  way  of  amuse- 
ment ; 
Thessander  bold,  and  Slhenelus  their  guide, 
And  dire  Ulysses  down  the  cable  slide. — Dryden. 
To  slip  and  slide  are  lateral  movements  of  the  feet : 
but  to  glide  is  the  movoTnent  of  the  whole  body,  ami 
just  that  easy  motion  which  is  made  by  slipping,  sliding, 
flying,  or  swimming :  a  person  glides  along  the  surface 
of  the   ice    when  he   slides ;  a    vessel   glides  along 
through  the  water; 

And  softly  let  the  running  waters  glide. — Dryden. 
In  the  moral  and  figurative  application,  a  person  slips 
who  commits  nnititentional  errours,  or  the  thoughts 
slip  away  contrary  to  our  intention  ;  '  Every  one  finds 
that  many  of  the  ideas  which  he  desired  to  retain  have 
irretrievably  .s/?ppfrf  a  way.' — Johnson.  A  \iexsoTn  slides 
into  a  course  of  life,  who  wittingly,  and  yet  without 
riitlicultj',  falls  into  the  practice  and  habits  which  are 
recommended  ;  he  glides  throtigh  life  if  he  pursues  his 
cuur^e  smoothly  and  without  interruption. 


TO  STAGGER,  REEL,  TOTTER. 

Stagger  is  in  all  probability  a  frequentative  from  tlio 
Geriiian  s(e/^f7/,  and  the  Greek  s-oixf'o' '*>  go,  signify- 
ing to  go  backward  and  fiirwaid  ;  to  reel  signifies  to  go 
like  a  j-ecHn  a  winding  manner;  tulter  most  probably 
comes  from  the  German  zittcrn  to  tremble,  because  to 
totter  is  a  tremulous  action. 

All  these  terms  designate  an  involuntaiy  and  an  un 
steady  motion ;  they  vary  both  in  the  cause  and  tlio 
mode  of  the  action  ;  staggering  and  reeling  are  occa- 
sioned either  by  drunkenness  or  sickness ; 

Natheless  it  bore  his  fiie  not  from  his  sell. 

But  made  him  stagger  as  he  were  not  well. 

Spenser. 
The  clouds,  commix'd 

With  stars,  swift  gliding  sweep  along  the  sky  : 

All  nature  reels. — Thomson. 
Tottering  is  purely  the  eflect  of  weakness,  particularly 
the  weakness  of  old  age:  a  drunken  man  always  s«a^ 
gers  as  he  walks;  one  who  is  giddy  reels  from  one 
part  to  another:  to  stagger  is  a  imich  less  degree  of 
unsteadiness  than  to  reel ;  for  he  who  staggers  isonly 
thrown  a  little  out  of  the  straight  path,  but  he  who 
reels  altogether  loses  his  equilibrium  ;  reeling  is  com- 
monly succeeded  by  falling.  To  stagger  and  reel  are 
said  as  to  the  carriage  of  the  whole  body;  but  tutler 
has  particular  reference  to  the  limbs;  the  knees  and 
the  legs  totter,  and  consequently  the  footsteps  become 
tottering.  In  an  extended  application,  the  mountains 
may  be  said  to  stagger  and  to  reel  in  an  earthquake: 
houses  may  totter  from  their  very  bases; 

Troy  nods  from  high,  and  totters  to  her  fall. 

Dkyden. 
In  a  figurative  application,  the  faith  or  the  resolution 
of  a  person  staggers  when  its  hold  on  the  niiiid  is 
shaken,  and  begins  to  give  way  :  a  nation  or  a  govern 
ment  will  totter  when  it  is  torn  by  intestine  cunvul 
sioiis. 


TO  DRAW,  DRAG,  HAUL  OR  HALE,  PULL 
PLUCK,  TUG. 

Draja  comes  from  the  Latin  tralio  to  draw,  and  the 
Greek  ^ndairu)  to  lay  hold  of;  drag  through  the  me 
dinni  of  the  German  Iragen  to  carry,  conies  also  from 
traho  to  draw  ;  /laiil  or  kale  conies  fiom  the  Greek  fX»cw 
to  draw;  pull  is  in  all  |irobabiliiy  changed  Uoiu  pcllo 
to  drive  or  thrust;  pluck  is  in  the  Geinxan  plucken, 
&c. ;  tug  conies  from  the  German  ziehen  to  pull. 

Jjraw  expresses  here  the  idea  common  to  the  first 
three  terms,  namely,  of  putting  a  body  in  motion  from 
behind  oneself  or  towards  oneself;  to  drag  is  to  drat!} 
a  thine  with  violence,  or  to  draw  that  which  makes 
resistance  ;  to  haul  is  to  drag  it  with  still  greater  vio- 
lence.    A  cart  is  drawn  ;  a  body  is  dragged  along  the 
ground ;  or  a  vessel  is  hauled  to  the  shore  ; 
Furious  he  said,  and  tow'rd  the  Grecian  crew, 
(Seiz'd  by  the  crest)  the  unhappy  warriour  drew  ; 
Struggling  he  follow'd,  while  th'  enibroider'd  thong, 
That  ty'd  liis  helmet,  i/ra^^'ii  the  chief  along. 

Pope. 
Some  hoisting  levers,  some  the  wheels  prepare, 
.^nd  fasten  to  the  horse's  feet ;  the  rest 
With  cables  haul  along  the  unwieldy  beast. 

Dryden. 
To  pvll  signifies  only  an  effort  to  draw  without  ths 
idea  of  motion :  horst%  pvll  very  long  sometimes  be- 
fore they  can  draw  a  heavily  laden  cart  up  hill ;  '  Twa 
magnets  are  placed,  one  of  them  in  the  roof  and  the 
other  in  the  floor  of  Mahomet's  burying-place  at 
Mecca,  and  p-ull  the  impostor's  iron  coffin  with  such 
an  equal  attraction,  that  it  hanss  in  the  air  between 
both  of  them.' — Addison.  To  pluck  is  to  pi/// with  a 
sudden  twitch,  in  order  to  separate  ;  thus  feathers  are 
plucked  from  animals ; 

Even  children  follow'd  with  endearing  wile, 
AwA  pluck' d  ills  gown,  to  share  the  good  man's  smile 
Goldsmith. 
To  tug  is  to  pull  with  violence  ;  thus  men  tug  at  tlie 
oar; 
Clear'd,  as  I  thought,  and  fully  fix'd  at  length 
To  learn  the  cause,  I  tugged  wiiii  all  my  strength. 

Dryden 
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Ill  the  moral  application  we  may  be  drawn  by  any 
thing  which  can  act  on  the  mind  to  bring  us  near  to  an 
sbject;  wc   are  drarrifi'<i  only  ^y  means  ol'  force;  we 
pull  H  tiling  towards  lis  by  a  direct  elTorl ; 
Hither  we  saii'd,  a  voluntary  throng, 
To  avenge  a  private,  not  a  pnhlick  wrong; 
What  else  to  Troy  the  asseiiililed  nations  draws, 
But  thine,  ungrateful  I  and  thy  brother's  cause. 

Pope. 
T  is  long  since  I  for  my  celestial  wife, 
Loath'd  by  the  gods  have  dragg'd  a  lingering  life. 

POPK. 

Hear  this,  remember,  and  our  fury  dread, 
Not  pull  th'  unwilling  vengeance  on  thy  head. 

Pope. 

To  haul,  pluck,  and  tuff  are  seldom  used  but  in  the 

physical  application. 

TO  CAST,  THROW,  HURL. 

Cant  probably  comes  from  casus,  participle  of  cado 
to  fall,  signifying  to  make  or  to  lot  fall ;  throw,  in 
Saxon  thrawan,  is  most  probably  a  variation  ot  thrust, 
in  Latin  trudo,  Chaldee  Icrad  to  thrust  repeatedly ; 
hurl,  like  the  word  whirl,  comes  from  the  Saxon 
hirjivn,  hiveorfian,  German,  &c.  wirbel,  Teutonic 
loirvii,  Danish  hvirvcl,  hcirvlcr,  Latin  verto,  gyro, 
which  are  all  derived  from  the  Hebrew  '7Jjr  round, 
signifying  to  turn  round. 

Cast  conveys  simply  the  idea  of  laying  aside,  or  put- 
tins  from  one's  self;  throw  and  hurl  designate  more 
epecilically  the  mode  of  the  action:  cast  is  an  iiidif- 
fereiit  action,  whether  it  respects  ourselves  or  others ; 
Vt?-;>'  always  marks  a  direct  motive  of  dislike  or 
toHteiiipt.  What  is  not  wanted  is  cast  off;  clothes 
which  are  no  longer  worn  are  cast  off:  what  is  worth- 
less or  hurtful  is  thrown  away  ;  the  dross  is  separated 
from  the  wheat  and  thrown  away  ;  bad  habits  cannot 
be  thrown  off  too  soon. 

Cast,  as  it  respects  others,  is  divested  of  all  per- 
sonalities ;  but  nothing  is  thrown  at  any  one  without 
an  intention  of  offending  or  hurting  ;  a  glance  is  cast 
at  a  person,  or  things  are  cast  before  him ;  but  insi- 
nualioiis  are  thrown  out  against  a  person ;  things  are 
thrown  at  him  with  the  view  of  striking. 

Cast  requires   no   particular  efibrt;  it  amounts  in 
general  to  no  more  than  let  fall  or  go  :  throw  is  fre- 
quently accompanied  with  violence.    Money  is  cast 
into  a  bag ;  stones  are  thrown  from  a  great  distance : 
animals  cast  their  young  at  stated  periods;  a  horse 
throws  his  rider ;  a  lawless  man  throws  off  constraint ; 
As  far  as  t  could  cast  my  eyes 
Upon  the  sea,  something  methought  did  rise 
Like  bluish  mists. — Dkvden. 

O  war,  thou  son  of  hell ! 
Whom  angiy  heavens  do  make  their  minister, 
Throw  in  the  frozen  bosotns  of  our  part 
Hot  coals  of  vengeance! — Shakspeare. 
Hurl  is  a  violent  species  of  throwing  employed  only 
on  extraordinary  occasions,  expressive  of  an  unusual 
degree  of  vehemence  in  the  agent,  and  an  excessive 
provocation  on  the  part  of  the  sufferer:  the  Hurler, 
the  thinir  hurled,  and  the  cause  of  hurling,  correspond 
in  magnitude ;  a  mighty  potentate  is  hurled  from  his 
throne  by  some  power  superiour  to  his  own  ;  Milton 
represents  the  devils  as  hurled  from  Heaven  by  the 
word  of  the  Almighty  ;  the  heathen  poets  have  feigned 
a  similar  slory  of  (he  giants  who  made  war  against 
Heaven,  and  were  hurled  by  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter 
down  to  the  earth; 

Wreath  my  head 
With  flaming  meteors,  load  my  arms  with  thunder, 
Which  as  I  nimbly  cut  my  cloudy  way 
I'll  hurl  on  this  ungrateful  earth. — Tate. 


TO  SPRING,  START,  STARTLE,  SHRINK. 

Spring,  V.  To  spring;  start  is  in  all  probability  an 
intensive  of  stir ;  startle  is  a  frequentative  of  start; 
shrink  is  probably  an  intensive  of  sink,  signifying  to 
sink  into  itself. 

The  idea  of  a  sudden  nmtion  is  expressed  by  all 
these  terms,  but  the  circumstances  and  mode  dilfer  in 
all;  sfirig  {v.  To  arise)  's  indefinite  m  these  respects. 


and  is  therefore  the  most  general  term.  To  spring 
and  start  may  be  either  vohmtary  or  involuntary 
movements,  but  spring  is  mostly  voluntary,  and  start, 
which  is  an  intensive  of  stir,  is  mostly  involuntary ;  a 
person  springs  out  of  a  place,  or  one  animal  springs 
upon  another; 

Death  wounds  to  cure  ;  we  fall,  we  rise,  we  reign, 
Spring  from  our  fetters,  and  fasten  in  the  skies. 

YoUNO. 

A  person  or  animal  starts  from  a  certain  point  to  begin 
running,  or  starts  with  fright  from  one  side  to  the 
other ; 

A  shape  within  the  wat'ry  gleam  appear'd, 
ISending  to  look  on  me;  I  started  back, 
It  started  back. — Milton. 
To  startle  is  always  an  involuntary  action;  a  ho  ■ 
starts  by  suddenly  flying  from  the  point  on  which  he 
stands ;  but  if  he  startles  he  seems  to  fly  back  on  him- 
self and  stops  his  course; 
'T  is  listening  fear  and  dumb  amazement. 
When  to  the  startled  eye  the  sudden  glance 
Appears  far  south,  eruptive  through  the  cloud. 

Thomson. 
To  spring  and  start  therefore  always  carry  a  person 
farther  from  a  given  point ;  but  startl".  and  shrink  are 
movements  within  one's  self;  startling  is  a  sudden 
convulsion  of  the  frame  which  makes  a  person  to  stand 
in  hesitation  whether  to  proceed  or  not;  shrinking  is 
a  contraction  of  the  frame  within  itself;  'There  is  a 
honour  in  the  scene  of  a  ravaged  country  which  makes 
nature  shrink  back  at  the  reflection." — Herring.  Any 
sudden  and  unexpected  sound  makes  a  person  startle  ; 
the  approach  of  any  frightful  object  makes  him  shrink 
back  :  spring  and  start  are  employed  only  in  the  pro- 
per sense  of  corporeal  nujvements  :  startle  and  shrink 
are  employed  in  regard  to  the  movements  of  the  miud 
as  well  as  the  body. 


TO  SHAKE,  AGITATE,  TOSS. 

Shake,  in  German  schiitten,  Latin  guatio,  Hebrew 
TTty  to  shed  ;  agitate,  in  Latin  agito,  is  a  frequenta- 
tive of  asro  to  drive,  that  is,  to  drive  ditierent  ways; 
toss  is  probably  contracted  from  the  Latin  torsi,  pre- 
terite of  lorqueo  to  twirl. 

A  motion  more  or  less  vi<ilent  is  signified  by  all  these 
terms,  which  dififer  both  in  the  manner  and  the  cause  o. 
the  motion.  Shake  is  indefinite,  it  may  dilfer  in  de- 
gree as  to  the  violence ;  to  agitate  and  toss  rise  in 
sense  upon  the  word  shake :  a  breeze  shakes  a  leaf,  a 
storm  agitates  the  sea,  and  the  waves  toss  a  vessel  to 
and  fio:  large  and  small  bodies  may  be  shaken  ;  large 
bodies  are  agitated:  a  handkerchief  may  be  shaken  ; 
the  earth  is  agitated  by  an  earthquake.  What  is 
shakeji  nnd  agitated  is  not  removed  from  its  place; 
but  what  is  tossed  is  thrown  from  place  to  place.  A 
house  may  frequently  be  shaken,  vvliile  the  foundation 
remains  good  ;  '  An  unwIioUsome  blast  of  air,  a  cold, 
or  a  surfeit,  may  shake  in  pieces  a  man's  hardy 
fabrick.' — South.  'J'lie  waters  are  most  agitated 
while  they  remain  within  their  bounds  :  '  We  all  must 
have  observed  that  a  speaker  agitated  with  passion,  or 
an  actor,  who  is  indeed  strictly  an  imitator,  are  perpe- 
tually changing  the  tone  and  pitch  of  their  voice  as 
the  sense  of  their  words  varies.' — Sir  Wm.  Jones.  A 
ball  is  tossed  from  hand  to  hand  ; 

Toss'd  all  the  d:iy  in  rapid  circles  round, 
Breathless  I  tell. — Pope. 

To  shake  and  toss  are  the  acts  either  of  persons  or 
things;  to  agitate  is  the  act  of  things,  when  taken  in 
the  active  sense.  A  person  shakes  the  handof  anoiher, 
or  the  motion  of  a  carriage  shakes  persons  in  general, 
and  agttates  those  who  are  weak  in  frame  ;  a  chils 
tosses  his  food  about,  or  the  violent  motion  of  a  vessel 
tosses  every  thing  about  which  is  in  it.  To  shake  arises 
from  external  or  infernal  causes;  we  way  be  skaken 
by  others,  or  shake  ourselves  from  cold  ;  to  agitate  and 
toss  arise  always  from  some  external  action,  direct  or 
indirect;  the  body  may  be  agitated  \iy  yioluM  concus- 
sion from  without,  or  from  the  action  of  perturbed 
feeliims:  the  body  u'ay  be  tossed  by  various  circum- 
stances, and  the  mind  may  be  tn-sed  to  and  fro  by  the 
violent  action  of  the  passions.    Hence  the  Diopriefy  of 
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usinz  the  terms  in  the  moral  application.    The  resolu- 
tion is  shaken,  as  the  tree  is  by  tlie  wind  : 
Not  my  firm  faith 

Can  by  his  fraud  be  shaken  or  seduc'd. — Milton. 
The  mind  isa^ifafedlike  troubled  waters;  'His mother 
could  no  longer  bear  the  as-itaJfons  of  so  many  passions 
as  thronged  upon  her.' — Tatler.  A  person  is  tossed 
to  and  fro  in  the  ocean  of  life,  as  the  vessel  is  tossed  by 
the  waves ; 

Your  mind  is  tossing  on  the  sea, 

There  where  your  argosies 

Do  overpeer  the  petty  traffickers. — Shakspkare. 


SHOCK,  CONCUSSION. 

Shock  denotes  a  violent  shake  or  agitation ;  con- 
cussion, a  shaking  together.  The  shock  is  often  in- 
etaiitaneons,  but  does  not  necessarily  e.Uend  beyond 
the  act  of  the  moment;  the  coiicussion  is  permaneni 
in  its  consequences,  it  tends  to  derange  tlie  system. 
IlencR  the  ditferent application  of  the  terms:  the  shock 
may  atfect  either  the  body  or  the  mind  ;  the  concussion 
affects  properly  only  the  body,  or  corporeal  objects  ;  a 
violent  and  sudden  blow  produces  a  shock  at  the  mo- 
ment it  is  given  ;  but  it  does  not  alwa)'s  produce  a  con- 
eussioyi :  the  violence  of  a  fall  will,  however,  some- 
times produce  a  concussion  in  the  brain,  which  may 
Bffect  the  intellects.     Sudden  news  of  an  e.xceedingly 

Iiainful  nature  will  often  produce  a  shock  on  the  mind  ; 
lut  time  mostly  serves  to  wear  away  the  effect  which 
has  been  produced. 

TO  SHOOT,  DART. 
To  shoot  and  dart,  in  the  proper  sense,  are  clearly 
distinguished  from  each  other,  as  e.tprcssing  ditferent 
modes  of  sending  bodies  to  a  distance  from  a  given 
point.  From  the  circumstances  of  the  actions  arise 
their  different  application  to  other  objects  in  the  im- 
proper sense  ;  as  that  which  proceeds  by  shoutino- goes 
unexpectedly,  and  with  great  rapidity,  forth  from  a 
body,  so,  in  the  figurative  sense,  a  plant  shoots  up  that 
co:nes  so  unexpectedly  as  not  to  be  seen  ;  a  star  is  said 
to  shoot  in  the  sky,  which  seems  to  move  in  a  shooting 
manner,  from  one  place  to  another:  a  dart,  on  the 
Jther  hnnd,  or  that  which  is  darted,  moves  through  the 
lir  visibly,  and  with  less  rapidity:  hence  the  quick 
niovefnents  of  persons  or  animals,  are  described  by  the 
•I'ord  dart ;  a  soldier  darts  forward  to  meet  his  anta- 
gonist ;  a  hart  darts  past  any  one  in  order  to  make  lier 
escape. 

TO  REBOUND,  REVERBERATE,  RECOIL. 
To  rebound  is  to  bound  or  spring  back:  a  ball  re- 
bounds.   To  reverberate  is  to  verberate  or  beat  back :  a 
sound  reverberates  when  it  echoes.      To  recoil  is  to 
coil  or  whirl  back  :  a  snake  recoils.    They  preserve 
the  same  distinction  in   their  figurative  a;)plication  ; 
'  Honour  is  but  the  reflection  of  a  man's  own  actions 
shining  bright  in  the  face  of  all  about  him,  and  from 
thence  rebounding    upon    himself.' — South.      '  You 
seemed  to  reverberate  upon  me  with  the  beams  of  the 
sun.' — HowEL. 
Who  in  deep  mines  for  hidden  knowledge  toils, 
Like  guns  o'ercharg'd,  breaks, wiisses,  or  recoils. 

Denha-W. 


TO  SHAKE,  TREMBLE,  SHUDDER,  aUIVER, 
aUAKE. 

Shake,  shudder,  quiver,  and  quake,  all  come  from  the 
Latin  quatio  or  cutio  to  shake,  through  the  medium  of 
the  German  schuttcln,  schutten,  the  Italian  scussere, 
and  the  like  ;  tremble  comes  from  the  Latin  tremo. 

To  shake  is  a  generick  term,  the  rest  are  but  modes  of 
shakinir:  to  tremble  is  to  shake  from  an  inward  cause, 
or  what  appears  to  be  so:  in  this  manner  a  person 
trembles  from  fear,  from  cold,  or  weakness ;  and  a  leaf 
which  is  imperceptibly  agitated  by  the  air  is  also  said  to 
tremble  :  to  shudder  is  to  tremble  violently  :  to  quiver 
and  quake  are  both  to  tremble  quickly  ;  but  the  former 
denotes  rather  a  vibratory  motion,  as  the  point  of  a 
spear  when  thrown  against  wood;  the  latter  a  quick 
motion  of  the  whole  body,  as  in  the  case  of  bodies  that 
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have  not  sufficient  consistency  in  themselves  to  remain 
stul:  * 

The  rapid  raHiaiice  instantaneous  strikes 

Th'  iUumin'd  mountain,  thrcmgh  the  forest  streams. 

Shakes  on  the  floods. — Thomson. 

The  trembling  pilot,  from  his  rudder  torn. 

Was  headlong  hurl'd. — Dryden. 

He  said,  and  hurl'd  against  tlie  mountain  side 

His  quivering  spear. — Drydkn. 

Thereto  as  cold  and  dreary  as  a  snake, 

That  sueni'd  to  tremble  evermore  and  quake. 

Spenser. 

TO  PALPITATE,  FLUTTER,  PANT,  GASP. 

Palpitate,  in  Latin  palpitatus,  from  palpito,  is  a 
frequentative  of  the  Greek  iriiAAw  to  vibrate  ;  flutter  is 
a  frequentative  of  fly,  signifying  to  fly  backward  and 
forward  in  an  agitated  manner ;  pant,  probably  de- 
rived {torn  pent,  and  the  Latin  pendo  to  hang  in  a  state 
of  suspense,  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  move  backward  or 
forward,  as  is  the  case  with  the  breath  when  one  pants; 
gasp  is  a  variation  of  gape,  which  is  the  ordinary  ac- 
companiment in  the  action  of  gasping. 

These  teims  agree  in  a  particular  manner,  as  they 
respect  the  irregular  action  of  the  heart  or  lungs :  the 
two  former  are  said  of  the  heart;  and  the  two  latter  of 
the  lungs  or  breath;  to  palpitate  expresses  that  which 
is  strong  ;  it  is  a  strong  beating  of  the  blood  against  the 
vessels  of  the  heart :  '  No  plays  have  oflener  filled  the 
eyes  with  tears,  and  the  breast  wiiii  palpitation,  than 
those  which  are  variegated  with  inteiludes  of  mirth.' — 
Johnson.     To  flutter  expresses  that  which  is  rapid  ;  it 
is  a  violent  and  alternate  motion  of  the  blood  back- 
ward and  forward ; 
She  springs  aloft,  with  elevated  pride. 
Above  the  tangling  mass  of  low  desires, 
That  bind  the  fluttering  crowd. — Thomson. 
Fear  and  suspense  produce  common]y  palpitation,  but 
joy  and  hope  produce  a  fluttering;  panting  is,  witU 
regard  to  the  breath,  what  palpitating  is  wiih  regard  to 
the  heart;  panting  is  occasioned  by  the  inflated  state 
of  the  respiratory  organs  which  renders  this  palpi- 
tating necessary : 
All  nature  fades  extinct,  and  she  alone, 
Heard,  felt,  and  seen,  possesses  every  thought, 
Fills  every  sense,  and  pants  in  every  vein. 

Thomson. 
Gasping  differs  from  the  former,  inasmuch  as  it  denotes 
a  direct  stoppage  of  the  breath;  a  cessation  of  action 
in  the  respiratory  organs: 
Had  not  the  soul  this  outlet  to  the  skies. 
In  this  vast  vessel  of  the  universe. 
How  should  u'e  gasp,  as  in  an  empty  void  ! 

YOUNO. 

ALARM,  TERROUR,  FRIGHT,  CONSTER 

NATION. 

Jilarm,  in  French  alarmer,  is  compounded  of  al  or 
ad  and  armcs  arms,  signifying  a  cry  to  arms,  a  signal 
of  danger,  a  call  to  defence;  terrour,  in  Latin  terror, 
comes  from  terreo  to  produce  fear;  fright,  from  the 
German  fureht  fear,  signifies  a  state  of  fear :  conster- 
nation,in  Latin  consternatus, from consternotolay low 
or  prostrate,  expresses  the  mixed  emotion  of  terrour 
and  amazement  which  confounds. 

Jilarm  springs  from  any  sudden  signal  that  announce* 
the  approach  of  danger.  Terrour  springs  from  any 
event  or  phenomenon  that  may  serve  as  a  prognostic 
of  some  catastrophe.  It  supposes  a  less  distinct  view 
of  danger  than  alarm,  and  affords  room  to  the  imagina- 
tion, which  commonly  magnifies  objects.  Jilarm  there 
fore  makes  us  run  to  our  defence,  and  terrour  disarm* 
us  ; 

None  so  rencwn'd 
V\  ith  breathing  brass  to  kindle  fierce  alarms. 

Dryden. 
'  I  was  once  in  a  mixed  assembly,  that  was  full  of  noise 
and  mirth,  when  on  a  sudden  an  old  woman  unluckily 
observed,  there  were  thirteen  of  us  in  companv.  The 
remark  struck  a  panick  terrour  into  several  of  its.'— 
Addison. 
Fright  ia  a  less  vivid  emotion  than  either,  as  it  arises 
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from  the  simple  appearance  of  dangfer.  It  is  more  per- 
sonal Itian  ei\hft  alarm  or  tc^rour ;  for  we  may  be 
alarmed  or  terrified  for  others,  but  we  are  mostly 
frightened  for  ourselves.  Covsternation  is  stronger 
than  cither  tcrrour  or  affright;  it  springs  from  tiie 
view  of  some  very  serious  evil ;  '  I  have  known  a  sol- 
dier that  has  entered  a  breach  affrighted  at  liis  own 
shadow'. — Addison. 

The  son  of  Pelias  ceased ;  the  chiefs  around 

In  silence  wrapt,  in  consternation  drovvn'd. — Pope. 

Marm  atiects  the  feelings,  terrour  the  nnderstandine, 
and  fright  the  senses;  consternation  seizes  the  whole 
mind,  and  hemmibs  the  facuMies. 

Cries  alarm;  horrid  spectacles  terrify;  a  tumuli 
frightens;  a  sudden  calamity  fills  with  cons<er7iat(07i. 

One  is  rilled  with  atarm,  seized  with  terrour,  over- 
whelmed with  fright  or  consternation. 

We  are  alarmed  for  what  we  apprehend ;  we  are 
terrified  by  what  we  iuiaiiine;  we  am  frightened  by 
what  we  see  ;  consternation  may  be  produced  by  what 
we  learu. 

TO  niSMAY,  DAUXT,  APPAL. 

Dismay  is  probably  changed  from  the  French  dcs- 
mouvoir,  signifying  to  move  or  pull  down  the  spirit ; 
daunt,  changed  from  the  Latin  domitus  conquered, 
signifies  to  bring  down  the  spirit;  a/i/jriZ,  compounded 
of  the  intensive  np  ur  ad  and  palleo  to  grow  pale,  sig- 
nifies to  make  pale  with  fear. 

The  etfect  of  fear  on  the  spirit  is  strongly  expressed 
by  all  these  terms  ;  but  dismay  expresses  less  than 
daunt,  and  this  than  appal.  We  are  dismayed  by 
alarming  circnmstatices  ;  we  are  daunted  by  terrifying; 
we  are  appalled  by  horrid  circumstances.  A  severe  de- 
feat will  dismay  so  as  to  lessen  the  force  of  resistance  ; 
So  flies  a  herd  of  beeves,  that  hear,  dismay'd, 
The  lions  roaring  through  the  midnight  shade. 

Pope. 
The  fiery  glare  from  the  eyes  of  a  ferocious  beast  will 
daunt  him  who  was  venturing  to  approach ; 
Jove  got  such  heroes  as  my  sire,  whose  soul 
No  fear  could  iZau««,  nor  earth,  nor  hell  control. — Pope. 
The  sight  of  aii   apparition  will    appal  the  stoutest 
heart ; 

Now  the  last  ririn  the  whole  host  appals; 
Now  Greece  had  trembled  ifi  her  wooden  walls, 
But  wise  Ulysses  caU'd  Tydides  forth.— Popk. 

BOLD,  FEARLESS,  INTRKPID,  UNDAUNTED. 

Bold,  V.  .Audacity ;  fearles?,  signifies  without  fear 
{«.  To  apprehend)  ;  intrepid.,  Coinponnded  of  in  pri- 
vative and  trepidus  trembling,  mavks  the  total  absence 
of  fear  ;  undaunted,  of  un  privative,  and  daunted, 
from  the  Latin  domitatus,  participle  of  damitare  to 
impress  with  fear,  signifies  unimpressed  or  unmoved 
at  the  prospect  of  danger. 

Boldness  is  positive;  fearlessness  is  necative;  we 
may  therefore  be  fearless  witliout  being  bold,  or  fear- 
less through  boldness  ; 

Such  unheard  of  prodigies  hang  o'er  us, 

As  make  the  boldest  tremble. — Young. 

Fearlessness  is  a  temporary  state  :  we  may  he,  fearless 

of  danger  at  this,  or  at  that  time;  fearless  of  loss,  and 

the  like ; 

The  careful  hen 

Calls  all  her  chirping  family  around. 

Fed  and  defended  by  the  fearless  cock. — Thomson. 

Boldness  is  a  characteristick ;  it  is  associated  with 
conatant  fearlessness ; 
His  party,  prcss'd  with  numbers,  soon  grew  faint, 
And  would  have  left  their  charge  an  easy  prey ; 
While  he  alone,  undaunted  at  the  odds. 
Though  hopeless  to  escape,  fought  well  and  bravely. 

RowE. 
Intrepidity  and  undauntcdness  denote  a  still  higher 
degree  of  fearlessness  than  boldness  :  boldness  is  con- 
fident, it  forgets  the  consequences;  intrepidity  is  col- 
lected, it  sees  the  danger,  and  faces  it  with  composure; 
undauntcdness  is  associated  with  unconquerable  firm- 
ness and  resolution  ;  it  is  awed  by  nothing :  the  bold 
man  proceeds  on  his  enterprise  with  spirit  and  viva- 


city ;  the  intrepid  man  calmly  advances  to  the  scene 
of  death  and  destruction ;  '  I  could  not  sufiiciently 
w(nider  at  the  intrepidity  of  those  diminutive  mortals, 
who  durst  venture  to  walk  upon  my  body,  wilhout 
trembling.' — Swift.  The  undaunted  man  keejis  his 
countenance  in  the  season  of  trial,  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  terrifying  and  overwhelming  circumstances. 

These  good  qualities  may,  without  gnat  tare,  de- 
generate into  certain  vices  to  wliich  they  are  closely 
allied. 

Of  the  three,  boldness  is  the  most  questionable  in 
its  nature,  unless  justified  by  tlie  absolute  urgency  of 
the  case;  in  maintaining  the  cause  of  truth  against 
the  lawless  and  oppressive  exercise  of  power,  it  is 
an  essential  quality,  but  it  may  easily  degenerate  into 
insolent  defiance  and  contempt  of  superiours;  it  may 
lead  tn  the  provcjking  of  resentment  and  courting  of 
persecution.  Intrepidity  may  become  rashness  if  the 
contempt  of  danger  lead  to  an  unnecessary  exposure 
of  the  life  and  person.  Undauntcdness,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  brutal  tyrant,  may  serve  to  ballle  all  his 
malignant  purposes  of  revenge  ;  but  the  same  spirit 
may  be  employed  by  the  hardened  villain  to  preserve 
himself  from  detection. 


MANLY,  MANFUL. 

Manly,  or  like  a  man,  is  opposed  to  juvenile  or  pue- 
rile, and  of  course  applied  to  those  who  are  fitted  to 
act  the  part  of  men  ;  '  1  love  a  mavly  freedom  as  inucli 
as  any  of  the  band  of  cashicrers  of  kings." — IUrkk. 
Manful,  or  full  of  manhood,  is  opposed  to  efteminate, 
and  is  applicable  to  particular  persons,  or  persons  in 
particular  cases,  '  I  opposed  his  whim  man/u//?^,  which 
I  think  you  will  approve  of.' — Cumberland.  A  pre- 
mature manliness  in  yoimg  persons  is  hardly  less  un- 
seemly than  a  wantofsHnw/uZuess  in  one  who  is  called 
upon  to  display  his  courage. 

FEARFUL,   DREADFITL,   FRIGHTFTTL,   TRE- 
MENDOUS, TERRIBLE,  TERRIFICK, 
HORRIBLE,  HORRID. 

Fearful  here  sigiiifiis  full  of  that  which  cause? 
fear  (v.  .^larm)  ;  dreadful,  full  of  what  causes  dreiid 
(v.  Jlppre/tciision) ;  frightful,  full  of  what  causes 
fright  (l\  ./If  raid)  or  apprehension  ;  tremendous,  that 
which  causes  trembling ;  tcrril.le,  or  terrifick,  causing 
t'rroiir  {v..dl:irm) ;  horrible,  nr  horrid,ca.'imi<l kurruur. 
The  application  of  these  ternjs  is  easily  to  be  disco- 
vered by  these  definitions:  the  first  two  afiect  the 
mind  more  than  the  senses;  all  the  others  alfect  the 
senses  more  than  the  mind  :  a  contest  is  fearful  when 
the  issue  is  important,  but  the  event  doubtful ; 
She  wept  the  terrours  of  the  fearful  wave, 
Too  oit,  alas  !  the  wandering  lover's  grave. 

Falconer. 
The  thought  of  death  is  dreadful  to  one  who  feel9 
himself  unprepared ; 
And  dar'st  thou  threat  to  snatch  my  prize  away, 
Due  to  the  deeds  of  many  a  dreadful  day  7 — Pope. 

The  frightful  is  less  than  the  tremendous ;  the  fre 
mendous  than  the  terril.lc  ;  the  terrible  ihax\ihe  hor 
rible  :  shrieks  may  be  frightful ; 

Frightful  convulsions  writh'd  his  tortur'd  limbs 

Fknton. 
The  roaring  of  a  lion  is  terrible ; 

Was  this  a  face  to  be  expos'd 
In  the  most  terrible  and  nimble  stroke 
Of  quick,  cross  lightning  7 — Shakspeare. 
Thunder  and  lightning  may  be  tremendous,  or  con 
vulsions  may  be  tremendous  :  the  glare  in  the  eye  of 
a  ferocious  beast  is  terrifick;  '  Out  of  the  limb  of  the 
murdered  monarchy  has  arisen  a  vast,  tremendous, 
unformed  spectre,  in  a  far  more  terrifick  guise  than 
any  which  ever  yet  overpowered  the  "imagination  of 
man.' — Burke.    The  actual  spectacle  of  killing  is  hor- 
rible or  horrid ; 

Deck'd  in  sad  triumph  for  the  mournful  field 
O'er  her  broad  shoulders  hangs  his  horrid  shield 

Pope. 
In  their  general  application,  these  terms  are  often  em 
ployed  promiscuously  to  characterize  whatever  pro- 
duces very  strong  iiuprcssioiu :  hence  we  may  speak  o( 
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a  frightful,  dreadful,  terrible,  or  horrid  dream  ;  or 
friirlitful,  dreadfuls  or  terrible  leiiipesl ;  dreadful,  ter- 
rible, or  horrid  consequences. 

TO  APPREHEND,  FEAR,  DREAD. 

.Apprehend,  in  I'jencl)  apprehendcr,  Latin  appro- 
kendo,  coinpoiiiidid  oC  ap  and  prehendo  to  lay  hold  of, 
in  a  nidi  al  sense  slijnifies  lo  seize  with  the  understand- 
ing ;  fear  conies  in  all  {.robahllity  tlirough  the  medium 
of  the  Latin  juuTOr  and  vercor,  from  the  Greek  (jifjiaau) 
to  I'etl  a  shuddering;  dread,\\\  Latin  terrilo,  conies 
from  the  Greek  rapdacd)  to  trouble,  signifying  to  fear 
with  exceeding  trouble. 

'i'hese  words  rise  progressively  in  their  import; 
tiiey  mark  a  sentiment  of  pain  at  Ihe  prospect  of  evil : 
but  the  sentiment  of  apprehension  is  simjily  that  of 
uneasiness;  that  of  fear  is  an.viely  ;  that  of  dread  is 
wretchedness. 

We  apprehend  an  unpleasant  occurrence  ;  we  fear 
a  misfortune ;  we  dread  a  calamity.  What  is  pos.-ii- 
ble  is  apprehended;  'Our  natural  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  pr<iduces  an  apprehension  of  merited  punish- 
ment, when  we  have  commitled  a  crime.' — Blair. 
What  is  probable  u  feared;  'That  which  is  feared 
may  sometimes  be  avoided  :  but  that  which  is  regietted 
to-day  may  be  regretted  again  to-morrow.' — Johnson. 
The  t^ymptom  or  prognostick  of  an  evil  is  dreaded  as  if 
the  evil  itself  were  present ; 

All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves, 
Themselves,  when  some  alarming  shock  of  fate 
Strikes  thronnh  their  wounded  liearts  the  sudden 
dread. — YoUNO. 
.Apprehend  respects  things  only ;  fear  and  dread  relate 
lo  persons  as  well  as  things  :  we  fear  Ihe  person  who 
Jias  ihe  power  of  iiiflicting  pain  or  di.sgrace  ;  we  dread 
him  wlio  has  no  less  the  will  than  the  power. 

Fear  is  a  salutary  sentiment  in  society,  it  binds  men 
togcilier  in  their  several  relatif^ns  and  dependencies, 
and  atfoids  the  fullest  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the 
benevolent  feelings ;  it  is  the  sentiment  of  a  child 
towards  its  parent  or  instrucler ;  of  a  creature  to  its 
Creator;  it  is  the  companion  of  love  and  respect  to- 
wards men,  of  adoration  in  erring  and  sinful  mortals 
towards  their  Maker.  Dread  is  altogether  an  irksome 
sentiment ;  with  regard  to  our  fellow-creatures,  it  arises 
out  of  the  abuse  of  power :  we  dread  the  tyrant  who 
delighis  in  punishing  and  tormenting ,  his  image  haunts 
the  breast  <if  the  unhappy  subject,  his  shadow  awakens 
terrour  as  the  approach  of  some  direful  misfortune : 
with  regard  to  our  Maker  it  springs  from  a  consci<ius- 
ness  of  guilt,  and  the  prospect  of  a  severe  and  ade- 
quate punishment ;  the  wrath  of  God  may  justly  be 
dreaded. 


AWE,  REVERENCE,  DREAD 
J}we,  probably  from  the  German  ackten,  conveys  the 
idea  of  regarding ;  reverence,  in  French  reverence, 
Latin  revereniia,  comes  from  revereor  to  fear  strongly  ; 
dread,  in  Saxon  dread,  comes  t'rom  the  Latin  terrtto 
to  frighten,  and  Greek  Tapddau)  to  trouble. 

./Jwe  and  reverence  both  denote  a  strong  sentiment 
of  respect,  mingled  with  some  emotions  of  fear ;  but 
the  former  marks  Ihe  much  stronger  sentiment  of  the 
two  :  dread  is  an  unmingled  sentiment  of  fear  for  one's 
personal  security,  .^we  may  be  awakened  by  the  help 
of  the  senses  and  understanding;  reverence  by  that  of 
the  understanding  only;  and  dread  principally  by  t'lat 
of  the  imagination. 

Sublime,  sacred,  and  solemn  objects  awaken  awe ; 
they  cause  the  beholder  to  stop  and  consider  whether 
he  is  worthy  to  approach  them  any  nearer ;  they  rivet 
Jiis  mind  and  body  to  a  spot,  and  make  him  cautious, 
lest  by  his  presence  he  should  contaminate  that  which 
is  hallowed  ;  '  It  were  endless  to  enumerate  all  the 
passages,  both  in  the  sacred  and  profane  writers,  which 
establish  the  general  sentiment  of  mankind  concerning 
the  inseparable  union  of  a  sacred  and  reverential  awe 
with  our  ideas  of  the  Divinity.' — Burke.  Exalted  and 
noble  objects  produce  reverence ;  they  lead  to  every 
outward  mark  of  obeisance  and  liuniiliation  which  it  is 
possible  for  a  man  to  express ;  '  If  the  voice  of  universal 
nature,  the  experience  of  all  ages,  tlie  light  of  reason, 
and  the  immediate  evidence  of  my  senses,  cannot 
awake  me  to  a  dependence  upon  my  God,  a  reverence 
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for  his  religion,  and  an  humble  opinion  of  myself 
what  a  lost  creature  am  I.' — Cumbkuland.  Tenitick 
objects  excite  rf7cu(/ .•  they  cause  a  shuddeiing  of  the 
animal  frame,  and  a  revulsion  of  the  mind  wliich  is 
attended  with  nothing  but  pain ; 

To  Phoebus  next  my  trembling  steps  be  led, 
Full  of  religious  doubts  and  awful  dread. 

Drvdbn. 

When  the  creature  places  himself  in  the  presence  of 
the  Creator;  when  he  contemplates  the  immeasurable 
distance  which  separates  himself,  a  frail  and  finite 
mortal,  from  Ids  intinitely  perfect  Maker  ;  he  a{>- 
proaches  with  awe:  even  tlie  sanctuary  where  he  id 
accustomed  thus  to  bow  before  the  Almighty  acquires 
the  power  of  awakening  the  same  emotions  in  his 
mind.  Age,  wisdom,  and  virtue,  when  combined  in 
one  person,  are  never  approached  without  rccerf nee; 
the  possessor  has  a  dignity  in  himself  that  checks  the 
haughtiness  of  the  arrogant,  that  silences  the  petu- 
lance of  pride  and  self-conceit,  that  stills  the  noise  and 
giddy  mirth  of  the  young,  and  communicates  to  all 
around  a  sobriety  of  mien  and  aspect.  A  grievous 
offender  is  seld<im  without  dread;  his  guilty  con- 
science pictures  every  thing  as  the  instrument  of  ven- 
geance, and  every  person  as  denouncing  his  merited 
sentence. 

The  solemn  stillness  of  the  tomb  will  inspire  aive, 
even  in  the  breast  of  him  who  has  no  dread  of  death. 
Children  should  he  early  taiiL'ht  to  have  a  reverence  for 
the  Bible  as  a  book,  in  distinction  from  all  other  boolis. 

AFRAID,  FEARFUL,  TIMOROUS,  TIMID. 

.Afraid  is  changed  from  afearcd,  signifying  in  a  state 
of  fear ;  fearful,  as  the  words  of  whiih  it  is  com- 
pounded ini[ily,  signifirs  full  of  fear;  timonnis  and 
timid  come  liom  the  Latin  timor  fear,  tiviidus  fearful, 
aiid  timeo  to  fear. 

The  first  denotes  a  temporary  state,  the  three  last  a 
habit  of  the  mind. 

Jlfraid  may  be  used  either  in  a  physical  or  moral 
application,  either  as  it  relates  to  ourselves  only  or  to 
others ;  fearful  and  timorous  arc  only  applied  physi- 
cally and  personally;  timid  is  mostly  used  in  a  moral 
sense. 

It  is  the  character  of  the  fearful  or  timorous  per- 
son to  be  afraid  of  what  he  imagines  would  hurt  him- 
self; it  is  not  necessary  for  the  prospect  of  danger  to 
exist  in  order  to  awaken  fear  in  such  a  disposition  ; 
'  To  be  always  afraid  of  losing  life  is,  indeed,  scarcely 
to  enjoy  a  life  that  can  deserve  the  care  of  preserva- 
tion.'—Johnson.  It  is  the  chaiacteristick  of  the  timid 
person  to  be  afraid  of  oftending  or  meeting  with  some 
thing  painful  from  others;  such  a  disposition  is  pre- 
vented from  following  the  dictates  of  its  own  mind; 
'  He  who  brings  with  him  into  a  clamorous  muUitude 
the  timidity  of  recluse  speculation,  will  suffer  himself 
to  be  driven  by  a  hurst  of  laughter  from  the  fortresses 
of  demonstration.' — Johnson. 

Between /rar/H/  and  timorous  there  is  little  distinc- 
tion, either  in  sense  oi  a|  plication,  except  that  we  say 
fearful  of  a  thins,  not  timorous  of  a  thing;  '  By  I 
know  not  what  impatience  of  raillery,  he  is  wonaer- 
fnWy  fearful  of  being  thought  too  great  a  believer.'  - 
Steele. 

Then  birds  in  airy  space  might  safely  move. 
And  tim'rous  hares  on  iieaths  securely  rove. 

Dryden. 

TO  FRIGHTEN,  INTIMIDATE. 

Between  fri/rhten  and  intimidate  there  is  the  same 
difference  as  between  fright  (v.  Marm)  and  fcav 
{v.  To  apprehend) ;  the  danger  that  is  near  or  before 
the  eyes  frightens;  that  wliich  is  seen  at  a  distance 
intimidates  .  hence  females  are  ofleimr  frightened,  and 
men  are  oftener  intimidated:  noises  will  frighten; 
threats  may  intimidate :  we  may  run  away  when  we 
are  frightened ;  we  waver  in  our  resolution  when  we 
are  intimidated  :  we  fear  immediate  bodily  harm  when 
we  are  frightened ;  we  fear  harm  to  our  property 
as  well  as  our  persons  when  we  are  intimidated: 
frighten,  therefore,  is  always  applied  to  animals,  but 
intimidate  never ; 

And  perch,  a  horrour !  on  his  sacred  crown. 
If  that  such  profanation  were  permitted 
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Of  the  bystanders,  who  with  reverend  care 

Flight  tlieni  away. — Cumberland. 
'  Cortes,  unwilling  to  employ  force,  etideavoured  alter- 
nately to  sootli    and    intimidate    Montezuma.' — Ko- 

BERTSON. 

FORMIDABLE,  DREADFUL,  TERRIBLE, 
SHOCKING. 

Formidable  is  applied  to  that  which  is  apt  to  excite 
fear  (v.  To  apprehend) ;  dreadful  {.v.  To  apprehend)  to 
what  is  calculated  to  excite  dread  ;  terrible  (v.  Jllarm) 
to  that  which  excites  ierrour ;  and  shocking  from  to 
shake  is  applied  to  that  which  violently  sliakes  or  agi- 
tates («.  To  agitate).  The  formidable  acts  neither 
suddenly  nor  violently;  'France  continued  not  only 
powerful  bill  formidable  to  the  hour  of  the  ruin  of  the 
monarchy.' — Burke.  The  dreadful  may^act  violently, 
but  not  suddenly:  thus  the  appearance  of  an  arniy 
may  be  formidable ;  that  of  a  lield  of  battle  is  dread- 
ful; 

Think,  timely  think,  on  the  last  dreadful  day. 
Dryden. 
The  terrible  and  shocking  act  both  suddenly  and  vio- 
lently ;  but  the  former  acts  both  on  the  senses  and  the 
imagination,  the  latter  on  the  moral  feelings  only: 
thus  tlie  glare  of  a  tiger's  eye  is  terrible;  tJie  une.v- 
Jiected  news  of  a  frieiid'.s  death  is  shocking;  '  When 
men  are  arrived  at  thinking  of  their  very  dissolution 
with  pleasure,  how  few  things  are  there  that  can  be 
terrible  to  them.' — Steele.  '  Nothing  could  be  more 
shocking  to  a  generous  nobility,  than  the  intrusting  to 
mercenary  hands  the  defence  of  those  territories  which 
had  been  acquired  or  preserved  by  the  blood  of  their 
ancestors.' — Robertson. 


TREMBLING,  TREJIOUR,  TREPIDATION. 

All  these  terms  arc  derived  from  the  very  same 
source  (v.  Jigitation),  and  designate  a  general  state  of 
agitation :  trembling  is  not  only  tlic  most  familiar  but 
also  the  most  indefinite  term  of  the  three  ;  trepidation 
and  tremour  are  species  of  trembling.  Trembling 
expresses  any  degree  of  involuntary  shaking  of  the 
frame,  from  the  attection  either  of  the  body  or  the 
mind  ;  cold,  nervous  atTections,  fear,  and  the  like,  are 
the  ordinary  causes  of  trembling  ; 

And  with  unmanly  tremblings  shook  the  car. 

Pope. 
Tremour  is  a  slight  degree  of  trembling,  which  arises 
only  from  a  mental  aff<:ction  ;  when  the  spirits  are  agi- 
tated, the  iniiul  is  thrown  into  a  tremour  by  any  trifling 
incident;  'Laughter  is  a  vent  of  any  sudden  joy  that 
strikes  upon  ilie  mind,  which,  being  too  volatile  and 
strong,  breaks  out  in  this  tremour  of  the  voice.' — 
Steele.  Trepidation  is  more  violent  than  either  of 
the  two,  and  springs  from  the  defective  state  of  the 
mind,  it  shows  itself  in  the  action,  or  the  ditTerent 
movements  of  the  body;  those  who  have  not  the  re- 
quisite composure  of  mind  to  command  themselves  on 
all  occasions  are  apt  to  do  what  is  required  of  them 
with  trepidation ;  '  The  ferocious  insolence  of  Crom- 
well, the  rugged  brutality  of  Harrison,  and  the  general 
trepidation  of  fear  and  wickedness  (in  the  rebel  parlia- 
ment) would  make  a  picture  of  unexampled  variety.' 
— Johnson.  Trembling  is  either  an  occasional  or  an 
habitual  infirmity ;  there  is  no  one  who  may  not  be 
sometimes  seized  with  a  trembling,  and  there  are  those 
who,  from  a  lasting  di.sease  or  from  old  age,  are  never 
rid  of  it ;  tremour  is  but  occasional,  and  consequently 
depends  rather  on  the  nature  of  the  occasion  ;  no  one 
who  has  a  proper  degree  of  modesty  can  make  his  first 
appearance  in  publick  without  feeling  a  tremnur:  tre- 
pidation may  be  either  occasional  or  habitual,  but 
oftener  the  latter,  since  it  arises  rather  from  the  weak- 
ness of  the  mind  than  the  strength  of  the  cause. 

Trembling  and  tremulous  are  applied  as  epithets, 
either  to  persons  or  things  :  a  trembling  voice  evinces 
trepidation  of  mind,  a  tremulous  voice  evinces  a 
tremour  of  mind :  notes  in  nmsick  are  sometimes 
trembling ;  the  motion  of  the  leaves  of  trees  '\s  tremu- 
lous; 

And  rend  the  trembling  unresisting  prey. — Pope. 

As  thus  th'  effulgence  tremulous  I  drank, 

With  cherish'd  ga2e. — THoaso.N. 


AGITATION,  EMOTION,  TREPIDATION, 
TREMOUR. 

Jigitation,  in  Latin  agitatio,  from  agito,  signifies 
the  slate  of  being  agitated  ;  emotion,  in  "Latin  emotio, 
from  emotus,  participle  of  emoveo,  compounded  of  e 
out  of  and  moveo  to  move,  signifies  the  stale  of  being 
moved  out  of  rest  or  put  in  motion  ;  trepidation,  iu 
Latin  trepidntio,  from  trepido  to  tremble,  compounded 
of  tremo  and  pede  to  tremble  with  the  feet,  signifies 
the  condition  of  trembling  in  all  one's  limbs  from  head 
to  foot ;  tremour,  v.  Trembling. 

jigitation  refers  either  to  the  body  or  mind,  emotion 
to  the  mind  only;  tremour  mostly,  and  trepidation 
only,  to  the  body. 

.Agitation  of  mind  is  a  vehement  struggle  between 
contending  feelings;  emotion  is  the  awakening  but 
one  feeling;  which  in  the  latter  case  is  not  so  vehe- 
ment as  in  the  former.  Distressing  circumstances  pro- 
duce agitation;  'The  seventh  book  atlects  the  ima- 
ginalioh  like  the  ocean  in  a  calm,  and  fills  the  mind 
of  the  reader  without  producing  in  it  any  thing  like 
tumult  or  agitation.' — AnmsoN  (On  Milton).  Affect- 
ing arul  interesting  circumstances  produce  emotions; 
'The  descriptioji  of  Adam  and  Eve  as  they  first  ap- 
peared to  Satan,  is  exquisitely  drawn,  and  sufficient  to 
make  the  fallen  angel  gaze  upon  them  with  all  those 
emotions  of  envy  in  wf«ch  he  is  represented.' — Addi- 
son (On  Milton). 

Jlgitations  have  but  one  character,  namely,  that  of 
violence:  emotions  vary  with  the  object  tliat  awakens 
them ;  they  are  emotions  either  of  pain  or  pleasure, 
of  tenderness  or  anger ;  they  are  either  gentle  or  strong, 
faint  or  vivid. 

With  regard  to  the  body,  agitation  is  more  than  tre- 
pidation, nnA  the  latter  more  lUsiW  tremour :  the  two 
former  attract  the  notice  of  the  bystander ;  the  latter 
is  scarcely  visible. 

Jigitntions  of  the  mind  sometimes  give  rise  to  dis- 
torted and  extravagant  agitations  of  the  body;  emo- 
tions of  terrour  or  horrour  will  throw  the  body  into  a 
trepidation;  or  any  publick  misfortune  may  produce 
A  trepidation  among  a  number  of  persons;  'His  first 
action  of  note  was  in  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  where  the 
success  of  that  great  day,  in  such  trepidation  of  the 
slate,  made  every  man  meritorious.' — Wotton.  Emo- 
tions of  fear  will  cau.«e  a  tremour  to  run  through  the 
whole  frame;  '  He  fell  into  such  a  universal  tremour 
of  all  his  joints,  that  when  going  his  legs  trembled 
under  him.' — Hkrvky. 


TO  ACTUATE,  IMPEL,  INDUCE 

.Actuate,  from  the  Latin  actum  an  action,  implies  to 
call  into  action ;  impel,  in  I^ntin  impello,  is  com- 
pounded of  in  towards  and  pdlo  lo  drive,  signifying 
to  drive  towards  an  object;  induce,  iu  Latin  /?.(/»(<.,  is 
compounded  of  in  and  duco,  signifying  lo  lead  towards 
an  object. 

One  is  actuated  by  motives,  impelled  by  passions, 
and  induced  by  reason  or  inclination. 

Whatever  actuates  is  the  result  of  reflection :  it  is 
a  steady  and  fixed  principle  :  whatever  impels  is  mo- 
mentary and  vehement,  and  often  prei'ludes  reflection: 
whatever  induces  is  not  vehement,  though  often  mo- 
mentary. 

We  seldom  repent  of  the  thing  to  which  we  arc 
actuated ;  as  the  principle,  whetJier  good  or  bad,  is 
not  liable  to  change  ;  '  It  is  observed  by  Cicero,  that 
men  of  the  greatest  and  the  most  shining  parts  are 
most  actuated  by  ambition.' — Addison.  We  may  fre- 
quently be  impelled  to  measures  which  cause  serious 
repentance ; 

When  youth  impell'd  him,  and  when  love  inspir'd. 

The  listening  nymphs  his  Dorick  lays  admir'd. 

Sir  Wm.  Jones. 
The  thing  to  which  we  are  induced  is  seldom  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  call  for  repentance ; 

Induced  by  such  examples,  some  have  taught 
That  bees  have  portions  of  ethereal  thought. 

Dryden. 
Revenge  actuates  men  to  commit  the  most  horrid 
deeds;  angir  impels  \hem  to  the  most  imprudent  ac 
lions;  phlegmatick  people  are  not  easily  induced  to 
lake  any  one  measure  in  preference  to  another 
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TO  EXCITE,  INCITE,  PROVOKE. 
Excite^  V.   To  awaken  ;   incite,  v.    To  encourage ; 
trovoke,  v.  To  aggravate. 

To  excite  is  saiJ  more  particularly  of  the  inward 
feelings  ;  incite  is  said  of  the  external  actions  ;  proooke 
is  said  of  both. 

A  person's  passions  are  excited  ;  he  is  incited  by  any 
particular  passion  to  a  course  of  conduct ;  a  particular 
feeling  is  pruvuked,  or  he  is  provoked  liy  some  feeling 
to  a  particular  step.  Wit  and  conversation  excite 
mirth ; 

Can  then  the  sons  of  Greece  (the  sage  rejoin'd) 
Excite  compassion  in  Achilles'  mind  ? — Pope. 
Men  ate  incited  by  a  lust  for  gain  to  fraudulent  prac- 
tices ; 

To  her  the  god ;  Great  Hector's  soul  incite 
To  dare  the  boldest  Greek  to  single  fi^'ht, 
Till  Greece  provok'd  from  all  her  numbers  show 
A  warriour  worthy  to  be  Hector's  foe  — Pope. 
Men  are  provoked  by  the  opposition  of  others  to  intem- 
perate language  and  intemperate  measures;  'Among 
the  other  torments  which  this  passion  produces,  we 
may  usually  observe,  that  none  are  greater  mourners 
than  jealous  men,  when  the  person  who  provoked  their 
jealousy  is  taken  from  them.' — Addison.    To  excite  is 
very  frequently  used  in  a  physical  acceptation ;  incite 
always,  and  provoke  mostly,  in  a  moral  application. 
We  speak  of  exciting  hunger,  thirst,  or  perspiration  ; 
of  inciting  to  noble  actions ;    of  provoking  imperti- 
nence, provoking  scorn  or  resentment. 

When  excite  and  provoke  are  applied  to  similar 
objects,  llie  former  designates  a  much  stronger  action 
tlian  the  latter.  A  thing  may  excite  a  smile,  but  it 
provokes  laughter  ;  it  may  excite  displeasure,  but  it 
pruvok(s  anger ;  it  may  excite  joy  or  sorrow,  but  it 
provokes  to  madness. 


TO  PRESS,  SQUEEZE,  PINCH,  GRIPE. 
Press,  in  Latin  pressus,  participle  of  premo,  which 
probably  comes  from  the  Greek  pdprjua  ;  squeeze,  in 
Sa.xon  quisan,  Latin  quasso,  Hebrew  J^t^T  to  press 
tegether ;  pinch  is  but  a  variation  from  pin,  spine; 
gripe,  from  the  German  greifen,  signifies  to  seize, 
like  the  word  grapple  or  grasp,  the  Latin  rapio,  the 
Greek  ypiTri^oj  to  fish  or  catch,  and  the  Hebrew  3^J 
to  catch. 

The  forcible  action  of  one  body  on  another  is  in- 
cluded in  all  these  terms.  In  the  word  press  this  is 
the  only  idea ;  the  rest  differ  in  the  circumstances. 
We  may  press  with  the  foot,  the  hand,  the  whole 
body,  or  any  particular  limb  ;  one  squeezes  commonly 
with  the  hand  ;  one  pinches  either  with  the  lingers, 
or  an  instrument  constructed  in  a  similar  torm  ;  one 
gripes  with  teeth,  claws,  or  any  instrument  that  can 
gain  a  hold  of  the  object.  Inanimate  as  well  as  ani- 
mate objects  press  or  p/ncA;  but  to  squeeze  and  gripe 
are  more  properly  the  actions  of  animate  objects  ;  the 
former  is  always  said  of  persons,  the  latter  of  animals ; 
stones  press  that  on  which  they  rest  their  weight ;  a 
door  which  shuts  of  itself  may  pinch  the  fingers  ;  one 
squeezes  the  hand  of  a  friend  ;  hjbsters  and  many 
other  shell  fish  gripe  whatever  comes  within  their 
claws. 

In  the  figurative  application  they  have  a  similar  dis- 
tinction ;  we  press  a  person  by  importunity,  or  by 
some  coercive  measure;  '  All  these  women  (the  thirty 
wives  of  Orodes)  pressed  hard  upon  the  old  king,  each 
Boliciting  for  a  son  of  her  own.' — Prideaux.  An  ex- 
tortioner squeezes  in  order  to  get  that  which  is  given 
with  reluctance  or  difficulty;  '  Ventidius,  receiving 
great  sums  from  Herod  to  promote  his  interest,  and 
at  the  same  time  greater  to  liinder  it,  squeezed  each 
of  them  to  the  utmost,  and  served  neither.' — Pri- 
DEAUX.  A  miser  pinches  himself  by  contracting  his 
subsistence ; 

Better  dispos'd  to  clothe  the  tatter'd  wretch. 
Who  slirinks  beneath  the  blast,  to  feed  the  poor 
Pinch'd  with  afflictive  want.— Somerville. 
A  covetous  person  gripes  all  that  comes  within  his 
possession ;  '  How  can  he  be  envied  for  his  felicity 
who  is  conscious  that  a  very  short  time  will  give  llim 
up  to  the  gripe  of  poverty.' — Johnson. 


TO  RUB,  CHAFE,  FRET,  GALL. 
To  rub,  through  the  medium  of  the  northern  lau- 
guages,  comes  from  the  Hebrew  3  n-  It  istheeenericft 
term,  expressing  simply  the  act  of  moving  bodies  when 
in  contact  with  each  other;  \o  chafe,  from  the  French 
chauffer,  and  the  Latin  calfacere  to  make  hot,  signi- 
fies to  rub  a  thing  until  it  is  heated  ;  to  fret,  like  the 
word  fritter,  comes  from  the  Latin  frio  to  crumble, 
signifying  to  wear  away  by  rubbing :  to  gall,  from 
the  noun  gall,  signifies  to  make  as  bitter  or  painful  as 
gall,  that  is,  to  wound  by  rubbing.  Things  are  rxibbed 
sometimes  for  purposes  of  convenience;  but  they  are 
chafed,  fretted,  and  galled  injuriously:  the  skin  ia 
liable  to  ehufe  from  any  violence ;  leather  will  fret 
from  the  motion  of  a  carriage ;  when  the  skin  is  once 
broken,  animals  will  become  galled  by  a  continuance 
of  the  friction.  These  terms  are  likewise  used  in  the 
moral  or  figurative  sense  to  denote  the  actions  of 
things  on  the  mind,  where  the  distinction  is  clearly 
kept  up.  We  meet  with  rubs  from  the  opposing  sen- 
timents of  others;  'A  boy  educated  at  home  nieeta 
with  continual  ruhs  and  disappointments  (when  he 
comes  into  the  world).' — Beattie.  The  angry  hu- 
mours are  chafed  ; 

Accoutred  as  we  were,  we  both  plung'd  in 
The  troubled  Tiber,  chafing  with  the  shores. 

Shakspeare. 

The  mind  is  fretted  and  made  sore  by  the  frequent 
repetition  of  small  troubles  and  vexations ; 

And  full  of  indignation  frets. 

That  women  should  be  such  coquettes. — Swift 
The  pride  is  galled  by  humiliation  and  severe  degra- 
dations ; 

Thus  every  poet  in  his  kind 

Is  bit  by  him  that  conies  behind, 

Who,  tho'  too  little  to  be  seen. 

Can  tease  and  gall,  and  give  the  spleen. — Swift. 


EBULLITION,  EFFERVESCENCE,   FERMENT- 
ATION. 

These  technical  terms  have  a  strong  resemblance  in 
their  signification,  but  they  are  not  strictly  synony- 
mous ;  having  strong  characteristick  differences. 

Ebullition,  from  the  Latin  ebullitio  and  ehullio, 
compounded  of  e  and  bullia  to  boil  forth,  marks  the 
*  commotion  of  a  liquid  acied  upon  by  fire,  and  in 
chyniistry  it  is  said  of  two  substances,  which  by  pene- 
trating each  other  occasion  bubbles  to  rise  up ;  effer- 
vescence, from  the  Latin  efferrescentia  and  rfferveseo 
to  grow  hot,  marks  the  couunotion  which  is  excited  in 
liquors  by  a  combination  of  substances;  such  as  of 
acids,  which  are  mixed  and  commonly  produce  heat ; 
fermentation,  from  the  Latin  fcrmentatio  and  fermen- 
tum.  or  fervimentum,  from  ferveo  to  grow  hot,  marks 
the  internal  movement  which  is  excited  in  a  liqilid  of 
itself,  by  which  its  components  undergo  such  a  change 
or  decomposition,  as  to  form  a  new  body. 

Ebullition  is  a  more  violent  action  than  efferves- 
cence; fermentation  is  more  gradual  and  permanent 
than  either.  Water  is  exposed  to  ebullition  when 
acted  upon  by  any  powerful  degree  of  external  heat ; 
iron  in  aqua  fortis  occasions  an  effervescence ;  beer 
and  wine  undergo  a  fermentation  before  they  reach  a 
state  of  perfection. 

These  words  are  all  employed  in  a  figurative  sense, 
which  is  drawn  from  their  physical  application.  The 
passions  are  exposed  to  ebullitions,  in  which  they 
break  I'orth  with  all  the  violence  that  is  observable  in 
water  agitated  by  excessive  heat;  '  Milbonrn,  indeed, 
a  clergyman,  attacked  it  (Dryden's  Virgil),  but  his 
outrages  seem  to  be  the  ebullitions  of  a  mind  agitated 
hy  stronger  resentment  than  had  poetry  can  excite.' — 
Johnson.  The  heart  and  affections  are  exposed  to 
effervescence  when  powerfully  awakened  by  particular 
objects  ,  '  Dryden's  was  not  one  of  the  gentle  bosoms  ; 
he  hardly  conceived  love  but  in  its  turbulent  effer- 
vescence with  some  other  desires.' — Johnson.  Minds 
are  said  to  be  in  a  ferment  which  are  agitated  by  con- 
flicting feelings;  '  The  tumult  of  the  world  raises  that 
tiizex  fermentation  of  spirit  which  will  ever  be  sending 

*  Vide  Beauz*e :  "  Ebullition,  effervescence,  ferment- 
ation." 
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forth  Ihu  dan-rerous  fiitnrs  of  folly.'— Blair.  F.bulli- 
tion  and  l-jftrvescciicc  are  applitable  only  to  indivi- 
duals ;/fri«fH«a«(«n  to  one  or  many. 

If  the  anury  hnmoiirs  nf  an  irascible  temper  be  not 
restrained  in  early  life,  they  but  too  frequently  break 
forth  in  the  most  dreadful  cbulUiions  in  matnrer  years  ; 
religious  zeal,  when  not  constrained  by  the  sober  exer- 
cise of  judaeuient,  and  corrected  by  sound  knowledge, 
is  an  unhappy  effervescence  that  injures  the  cau.se 
which  it  espouses,  and  olten  proves  fatal  to  the  indi- 
vidual by  whom  it  is  indulged :  the  ferment  which 
was  produced  in  the  pnlilick  mind  by  the  French  revo- 
lution e.xceeded  every  thing  that  is  recorded  in  histoiy 
of  popular  conmiotions  in  past  ages,  and  will,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  never  have  its  parallel  at  any  future  period. 
Tliere  can  be  no  ebullition  or  fermentation  without 
effervescence ;  but  there  may  be  effervescence  w  ithout 
either  of  the  former. 

IXTOXICATIOX,  DRUNKENNESS,  INFATUA- 
TION. 
Intoxication,  from  the  Latin  toxicum  a  poison,  si;;- 
nifies  imbued  with  a  poison;  dnnikejincss  .dignities  the 
state  of  liaving  drunk  overnmch  ;  infatuation,  from 
fatiius  foolish,  signiiies  making  foolish. 

Intoxication  and  drunkenness  are  used  either  in 
the  proper  or  the  improper  sense ;  infatuation  in  the 
improper  sense  only,  //itozicaiio?)  is  a  general  state; 
drunkenness  a  particular  stale.  Intoxication  may  be 
•produced  by  various  causes  ;  drunkenness  is  produced 
otdy  by  an  inmioderate  indnlgcncc  in  some  intoxicating 
liquor;  a  person  maybe  intoxicated  by  the  smell  ()t 
strong  liquors,  or  by  vapours  which  produce  a  similar 
etfect ;  he  becomes  drunken  by  the  drinking  of  wine 
or  other  spirits.  In  the  improper  sense  a  deprivation 
of  one's  reasoning  faculties  is  the  common  idea  in  the 
sisrnification  of  all  tln'se  terms.  T!ie  intoxication  niu\ 
drunkenness  spring  from  the  intemperate  state  of  the 
feelings :  the  infatuation  springs  from  the  ascendancy 
of  the  passions  over  the  reasoning  powers.  A  person 
is  intoxicated  with  success,  drunk  with  joy,  and  in- 
fatiuiiid  by  an  c:;ce.-;s  of  vanity,  or  an  impeuuisity  of 
character;  'Tiiis  plan  of  empire  was  not  taken  up  in 
the  first  intoxication  of  unexpected  success.' — Biukk. 
'Passion  is  the  drunkenness  of  the  mind.'— South. 
'A  sure  destruction  impends  over  those  infatuated 
princes,  wiio,  in  the  contiict  with  this  new  and  unheard 
of  powet,  proceed  as  :f  they  were  engaged  in  a  war 
that  bore  a  resemblance  to  their  former  contests.'- 
Burke. 

A  person  who  is  naturally  intoxicated  reels  and  is 
giddv  ;  he  who  is  in  the  moral  sense  intoxicated  is  dis- 
onierly  and  inisteady  In  his  conduct:  adrunken  man  ^s 
deprived  of  the  use  of  ali  Ins  senses,  and  in  the  niorul 
sens"  lie  is  bewildered  and  unable  to  collect  liimsfU". 
An  v'fatuated  man  is  not  merely  foolish  but  wild  •  he 
carries  his  folly  to  the  most  e.xtravagant  pitch. 


TO  AWAKEN,  EX<  ITE,  PROVOKE,  ROUSE, 
STIR  UP. 

To  awaken  is  to  make  awake  or  alive  ;  to  excite,  in 
Latin  cxr.ito,  compounded  of  the  intensive  syllables  ex 
and  ctto,  in  Hebrew  nC  t"  move,  signifies  to  move  out 
of  r  utate  of  rest;  provoke,  fiom  the  hM'm  provoeo  to 
call  liirtii,  sinnilies  to  call  forth  the  feelings;  to  rouse 
is  t)  cause  tlieni  to  rise;  and  in  stir,  fio.ii  the  Ger 
luati  stUren,  and  tlie  Latin  turbo,  is  to  put  in  coni- 
inoilon. 

'Jo  excite  and  provoke  convey  the  idea  of  producing 
something;  rouse  and  stir  up  that  of  only  calling  into 
action  that  which  previously  exists;  to  awaken  is  used 
in  either  sense. 

To  awaken  is  a  gentler  action  than  to  excite,  and  this 
is  centler  than  to  provoke.  We  awaken  by  a  simple 
eSorl;  we  excite  by  repealed  efforts  or  forcible  means; 
we  provoke  by  words,  looks,  or  actions.  The  tender 
feelinsis  are  awakened;  alfections  or  the  passions  in 
general  are  excited ;  the  angry  passions  are  commonly 
p-ovoked.  Objects  of  distress  awaken  a  sentiment  of 
rlty :  competition  anions.'  scholars  excites  a  spirit  of 
emnlatiim;  taunting  vmrAs  provoke  ancer. 

Awaken  is  applied  oidy  to  the  individual  and  what 
jias.ses  w'lhin  him;  excite  is  applicable  to  the  omwaid 
fi'.riiinKiAnces  of  one  or  many;  Bru«u/i.<;  is  applicable 


tiicuinstances  ol  one  or  many  ;  pr 


to  the  conduct  or  temper  of  one  or  many.    The  atteii- 
iion  is  awakened  by  interesting  sounds  that  strike  upon 
the  ear;  the  conscience  is  awakened  by  the  voice  of 
the  preacher,  or  by  passing  events;  'The  soul  has  iis 
curiosity  more  than  ordinarily  awakened  when  it  turns 
its  thoughts   upon    the    conduct  of   such   who    havP 
behaved  themselves  with  an  enuaj,  a  resigned,  a  cheer 
fid,  a  generous,  or  lieioic  temper  in  the  extremity  of 
death.' — Steele.     A  commotion,  a  tumult,  or  a  re 
hellion  is  excited  among  the  people  by  the  active  etiorts 
of  individuals ;  '  In  onr  Saviour  was  no  form  of  come 
liness  than  men  should  desire,  no  artifice  or  trick  to 
catch  ai>j)lause,  or  to  excite  surprise.' — Cumberland. 
Laughter    or   contempt  is  jirovokcd  by  prepusleious 
conduct; 
See,  Mercy !  see  with  pure  and  loaded  hands 
Before  thy  shrine  my  country's  genius  stands. 
When  he  whom  e'en  our  ioya  provoke, 
The  fiend  of  nature  join'd  his  yoke, 
And  rush'd  in  wrath  to  make  our  isles  his  piey  ; 
Thy  form  from  out  thy  sweet  abode, 
O'ertook  him  on  the  blasted  road.— Collins. 
To  awaken  is,  in  the  moral,  as  in  the  physical  sense, 
to  call  into  consciousness  from  a  state  of  unconscious- 
ness; to  rouse  is  forcibly   to  bring  into  action  that 
which  is  in  a  state  of  inaction  ;  and  stir  up  is  to  bring 
into   a   state   of  agitation  or  commoiiou.     We   are 
awakened  from  an  ordinary  state  by  ordinary  means  ; 
we  are  roused  from  an  extraordinary  state  by  extra- 
ordinary means  ;  we  are  stirred  up  from  an  oidinaiy 
'.I  an  extraordinary  slate.     The  mind  of  a  child  is 
awakened  by  the  action  on  its  senses  as  soon  as  it  is 
born  ; 
The  spark  of  noble  courage  now  awake  (awaken) 
And  strive  your  excellent  self  to  excel. — Spenser. 
Some  (lersons  are  not  to  be  roused  from  their  stupor  by 
any  thing  but  the  must  awful  events  ; 
Go,  study  virtue,  rugged  ancient  worth ; 
House  up  tliat  flame  our  great  forefatiiers  felt. 

Shirluy. 
The  passions,  particnlaily  of  nnner,  are  in  some  per- 
sons stirred  up  by  trifling  circumstances  ;  '  Tiie  use  of 
the  passions  is  to  stir  up  the  mind,  and  put  it  upon 
action,  to  awake  the  understanding,  and  to  enlorce  the 
will.' — Addison. 

The  conscience  is  sometimes  awakened  for  a  time, 
but  the  sinner  is  not  roused  to  a  sense  ef  his  danger, 
or  to  any  exertions  for  his  own  safety,  until  an  inleni- 
pnrate  zeal  is  stirred  up  in  him  by  inetms  of  enthu- 
siastic pieachini;,  in  which  case  the  vulgar  proverb  is 
v.rififd,  that  the  remedy  is  as  bad  as  the  disease. 
Death  is  a  scene  calculated  to  awaken  some  feeling  in 
the  most  obdurate  breast ; 

The  fair 
Repairs  her  smiles,  awakens  ev'ry  grace. 
And  calls  forth  all  the  wonders  of  iier  face.— Pope. 
The  tears  and  sichsof  the  afllicted  fici'fc  a  sentiment 
of  commiseration;  the  most  equitable  administiatioii 
oljiisiice  may  excite  nnirnuirsanimig  the  discontented  ; 
the  relation  of  worthy  deeds  may  excite  to  honour  and 
virtue;  'That  kind  of  poetry  which  excites  to  virtue 
the  greatest  men,  is  of  greatest  use  to  human  kind.' — 
j  Drvden.     a   harsh    and    unreasonable  reproof  will 
provoke  a  reply  :  or  att'ronts  j)r«yo/L(;  resentment ; 
Such  acts 
Of  contumacy  will  provoke  the  Highest. — JIilton. 
Continued  provocations  and  aftroiitsniay  rouse  a  sense 
of  injuries   in  the  meekest  breast;  '  Tiie  heat  with 
which  Lnt'ier  treated  his  adversaries,  though  stjained 
too  far-,  was  extiemely  well  fitted  by  the  providenceof 
God  to  rouse  up  a  people,  the  nrost  plileginatick  i>f  any 
in   Christendom.' — .-^tterbiry.    Nothing  is  so  cal- 
culated to  stir  up  the  lebellious  spirits  of  nren  as  the 
haranmri's  of   political  demagogues;  '  Tlie   tuibulern 
and  dangerous  are  for  embroiliriL'  councils,  stirring  up 
seihlions,  and  subverting  constitutions,  out  of  a  mere 
restlessness  of  temper.' — Steele. 

TO  ENCOURAGE,    COUNTENANCE,    SANC- 
TION, SUPPORT. 

Enrotira^e  has  here  the  same  general  signification 
as  iir  the  preceding  article;  couvtrnnnce  signilie  to 
.  kciep  in  countenance;  sanction,  in  Fiench  sanction, 
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Latin  sanctio  from  sanctue  sacred,  signifies  to  ratify  a 
decree  or  ordinance  ;  in  an  extended  sense  to  make 
any  tiling  binding ;  support,  in  Frencli  supporter, 
Laiin  suppurto,  coaipounded  of  sup  or  sub  and  porta 
lo  bear,  signifies  to  bear  from  uiiderneatti,  to  bear  up. 

Tliese  terms  are  allied  in  tiieir  ajiplication  to  persons 
or  tilings  peisuiKil ;  peisonn  or  things  are  encouraged 
and  supported;  persons  are  countenanced;  things  are 
sanciiuiied;  measures  or  persons  are  encouraged  a,i\A 
supported  by  every  means  which  may  forward  the 
object ;  persons  are  countenanced  in  their  proceedings 
by  tlie  apparent  approbation  of  others ;  measures  are 
sanctioned  by  the  consent  or  approbation  of  others. 

To  encourage  is  a  general  and  indetinite  term,  we 
may  encourage  a  person  or  his  conduct  by  various 
ways ;  '  Kvery  man  encourages  the  practice  of  that 
vice  which  lie  commits  in  appearance,  though  he 
avoids  It  in  fact.'— Hawkkswokth.  Countenancing 
is  a  direct  mode  of  encouragement,  it  consists  of  some 
outward  demonstration  of  legard  or  good  will  towards 
the  person;  'A  good  man  acts  with  a  vigour  and  suf- 
fers with  a  patience  more  than  human,  when  he  be- 
lieves himsa\{  countenanced  by  the  Almighty.' — Blair. 
There  is  most  of  authority  in  sanctioning ;  it  is  the 
lending  of  a  name,  an  authority,  or  an  iiilluence,  in 
order  to  strengthen  and  confirm  the  thing;  'Wen  of 
the  greatest  sense  are  always  diffident  of  their  private 
judgement,  until  it  receives  a  sanction  from  the  pub- 
lick.' — Addison.  There  is  most  of  assistance  and  co- 
operation ill  su]rport;  it  is  the  employment  of  means 
to  an  end  ;  '  The  apparent  iiisulflciency  of  every  indi- 
vidual to  his  own  happiness  or  safety  compels  us  to 
seek  from  one  another  assistance  and  support.''  - 
Johnson.  Persons  in  all  conditions  may  encourage 
and  support :  superiours  only  can  countenance  or 
sanction:  those  who  countenance  evil  doers  give  a 
sanction  to  their  evil  deeds  ;  those  wlio  support  either 
an  individual  or  a  cause  ought  to  Ije  satisfied  that  they 
are  entitled  to  support. 

ro  ENCOURAGE,  ANIMATE,  INCITE,  IMPEL, 
UltGE,  STIMULATE,  INSJ'IGATE. 

Encourage,  compounded  of  en  or  !h  and  courage, 
signifies  to  inspire  with  courage ;  animate,  in  Latin 
aninitUus,  participle  of  animo  and  anima  the  soul, 
siL'nilies  in  the  proper  sense  to  give  life,  and  in  the 
moral  sense  to  give  spirit ;  incite,  from  the  Latin  cilo, 
and  the  Hebrew  f(Q  to  stir  up,  sigrdfies  to  put  into 
motion  towards  an  object;  (mpe/ signifies  the  same  as 
in  the  preceding  article;  urge,  in  Latin  (jT-ff-eo,  comes 
from  the  Greek  root  npyiu)  to  set  to  work;  stimulate, 
from  the  Latin  stimulus  a  spur  or  goad,  and  instigate, 
from  the  'L.aXiwstigo,  and  Greek  s"''^w,  signify  literally 
to  goad. 

The  idea  of  actuating,  or  calling  into  action,  is  com- 
mon to  these  terms,  which  vary  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  action. 

Encouragement  acts  as  a  persuasive,  animate  as  an 
impelling  or  enlivening  cause:  those  wlio  are  weak 
reipiire  to  be  eyicouraged  ;  those  who  are  strong  be- 
come stronger  by  baxn^  animated :  the  former  require 
to  have  their  dilficulties  removed,  their  powers  reno- 
vated, their  doubts  and  fears  dispelled  ;  the  latter  may 
have  their  hopes  increased,  their  prospects  brightened, 
and  their  powers  invigorated  ;  Ave  are  encouraged  not 
to  give  up  or  slacken  in  our  exertions ;  we  are  ani- 
mated to  increase  our  efTorts  :  the  sinner  is  encouraged 
by  offers  of  pardon,  through  the  merits  of  a  Iltdeeiner, 
to  turn  from  his  sinful  ways ;  '  He  would  have  women 
follow  the  camp,  to  be  spectators  and  encouragcrs  of 
noble  actions.'^BtiRTON.  The  Christian  is  animated 
by  the  prospect  of  a  blissful  eternity,  to  go  on  from 
perfection  to  perfecticm  ;  '  He  tha'  prosecutes  a  lawful 
purpose,  by  lawful  means,  acts  always  with  the  appro- 
bation of  Ids  own  reason :  he  is  animated  through  the 
course  of  his  endeavours  by  an  expectation  which  he 
knows  to  be  just.' — Johnson. 

What  encourages  and  animates  acts  by  the  finer 
feelings  of  our  nature  ;  what  incites  acts  through  the 
medium  of  our  desires :  we  are  encouraged  by  kind- 
ness ;  we  are  animated  by  the  hope  of  reward  ;  we 
are  incited  by  the  desire  of  distinction  or  the  love  of 
gain  ;  '  While  a  rightful  claim  to  pleasure  or  to  afflu- 
ence must  be  procured  either  by  slow  industry  or  un- 
certain hazard,  there  will  always  be  multitudes  whom 
cowardice  or  impatience  incite  to  more  safe  and  speedy 


methods  of  getting  wealth.'— Johnson.  What  impels 
urges,  stimulates,  and  instigates,  acts  foicibly,  be  the 
cause  internal  or  external :  we  aie  impelled  and  stimu- 
lated mostly  by  vvliat  is  inieriial ;  we  are  urged  and 
instigated  by  both  the  internal  and  external,  but  par- 
ticularly the  latter :  we  are  impelled  by  motives ;  we 
are  stimulatrdby  passions;  we  are  urged  and  insti- 
gated by  the  representations  of  others :  a  benevolent 
man  is  impelled  by  motives  of  humanity  to  relieve  the 
wretched ; 

So  Myrrha's  mind,  impeWd  on  either  side, 
Takes  ev'ry  bent,  but  cannot  long  abide. 

Drvden. 
An  ardent  mind  is  stimulated  by  ambition  to  great 
eflbrts ;  '  Some  persons  from  the  secret  stimulations  of 
vanity  or  envy,  despise  a  valuable  book,  and  throw 
contempt  upon  it  by  wholesale.' — Watts.  We  are 
urged  by  entreaties  to  spare  those  who  are  in  our 
power  ;  one  is  instigated  by  malicious  representations 
to  take  revenge  on  a  supposed  enemy. 

We  may  be  impelled  and  urged  though  not  properly 
stimulated  or  instigated  by  circumstances ;  in  this 
ca^e  the  two  former  differ  only  in  the  degree  of  force 
in  the  impelling  c-duse :  less  constraint  is  laid  on  the 
will  when  we  are  impelled,  than  when  we  are  urged, 
which  leaves  no  alternative  or  choice:  a  monarch  is 
sometimes  impelled  by  the  state  of  tlie  nation  to  make 
a  peace  less  advantageous  than  he  would  otherwise 
do; 

Thus,  while  around  the  wave-subjected  soil 

Impels  the  natives  to  repealed  toil. 

Industrious  habits  in  each  bosom  reign. 

Goldsmith. 
A  prince  may  be  urged  by  his  desperate  condition  to 
throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  enemy; 

What  I  have  done  ray  safety  urg'd  me  to. 

Shakspbarb. 
A  man  is  impelled,  by  the  mere  necessity  of  choosing, 
to  take  one  road  in  preference  to  another  ;  he  is  urged 
by  his  pecuniary  embarrassments  to  raise  money  at  a 
great  loss. 

We  may  be  impelled,  urged,  and  stimulated  to  that 
which  is  good  or  bad  ;  we  are  never  instigated  to  that 
which  is  good  :  we  may  be  impelled  by  curiosity  to 
pry  into  that  which  does  not  concern  us;  we  may  be 
urged  by  the  entreaties  of  those  we  are  connected  with 
to  take  steps  of  which  we  afterward  repent,  or  have 
afterward  reason  to  approve  ;  '  The  magistrate  cannot 
urge  obedience  upon  such  potent  grounds  as  the  minis- 
ter.'—South.  VVe  may  be  stimulated  by  the  desire 
of  distinction  or  by  necessity ; 

For  every  want  that  stimulates  the  breast 
Becomes  a  source  of  pleasure  when  redres'd. 

Goldsmith. 
Those  who  are  not  hardened  in  vice  requite  tlie  insti 
gation  of  persons  more  abandoned  than  themselves, 
before  they  will  commit  any  desperate  act  of  wicked- 
ness ;  '  There  are  few  instigations  in  this  country  to 
a  breach  of  confidence.' — Uawkesworth. 

The  encouragement  and  incttement  are  the  abstract 
nouns  either  for  the  act  of  encouraging  or  inciting, 
or  the  tiling  that  encourages  or  incites:  the  encou- 
ragement of  laudable  undertakings  is  itself  laudable; 
a  single  word  or  look  may  be  an  encouragement; 
For  when  he  dies,  farewell  all  honour,  bounty, 
All  generous  encouragement  of  arts. — Otway. 
The  incitement  of  passion  is  at  all  times  dangerous, 
but  particularly  in  youth;  money  is  said  to  be  an  m- 
cite.mtnt  lo  evil ;  the  prospect  of  glory  is  an  incitemeTU 
to  great  actions ; 

Let  his  actions  speak  him,  and  this  shield, 

Let  down  from  heaven,  that  to  his  youth  will  yield 

Such  copy  of  incitement. — B.  Jonson. 
Incentive,  which  is  another  derivative  from  incite,  has 
a  higher  application  for  things  that  incite,  being  mostly 
applied  to  spiritual  objects:  a  religious  man  wants  no 
incentives  to  virtues;  his  own  breast  furnishes  hira 
with  those  of  the  noblest  kind;  '  Even  the  wisdom  of 
God  hath  not  suggested  more  pressing  motives,  more 
powerful  incentives  to  charity,  than  these,  that  we 
shall  be  judged  by  it  at  the  last  dreadful  day.' — At- 
terburv.  Impulse  is  the  derivative  from  impel,  apd 
denotes  the  act  of  impelling  or  the  thing  that  impels; 
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etimulus,  wliicli  is  tlie  root  of  the  word  stimulate,  na- 
turally designates  the  iiislrunieiit,  namely,  the  spur  or 
goad  with  which  one  is  stimulated :  lience  we  speak 
of  acting  by  a  blind  impulse,  or  of  wanting  a  stimulus 
10  exertion  ;  '  If  these  little  impulses  set  the  great 
wheels  of  devotion  on  work,  the  largeness  and  height 
of  that  shall  not  at  all  be  prejudiced  by  the  sinallness 
of  the  occasion.' — South. 


TO  ENCOURAGE,  ADVANCE,  PROMOTE, 
PREFER,  FORWARD. 

To  encourage  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
article  ;  advance,  (Vom  the  Latin  advcnio  to  come  near, 
Mgnities  hi're  to  cause  to  come  near  a  point ;  promote, 
from  the  Latin  promoveo,  signifies  to  move  forward  ; 
prefer,  from  the  Lal'm  prirf era,  or  fcro  And  prw,  to  set 
before,  signifies  to  set  up  before  others;  to  forward  is 
to  put  forward. 

Tlie  idea  of  exerting  one's  influence  to  the  advan- 
tage of  an  object  is  included  in  the  signification  of  all 
these  terms,  which  ililt'er  in  the  circumstances  and 
mode  of  the  action :  to  encourage,  advance,  and  pro- 
mote are  applicable  to  both  persons  and  things;  prefer 
to  persons  only;  forward  to  tilings  only. 

First,  as  to  persons,  encourage  is  partial  as  to  the 
end,  and  indefinite  us  to  the  means :  we  may  encourage 
a  person  in  any  thing,  however  trivial,  and  by  any 
means :  thus  we  may  encourage  a  child  in  his  rude- 
ness, by  not  checking  him ;  or  we  may  encourage  an 
artist  or  a  man  of  letters  in  some  great  national  work  ; 
but  to  advance,  promote,  and  prefer  are  more  general, 
in  their  end,  and  specifick  in  the  means :  a  person  may 
advance  himself,  or  may  be  advanced  by  others  ;  lie  is 
promoted  and  preferred  only  by  others:  a  person's  ad- 
vancement  may  be  the  fruit  of  his  industry,  or  result 
from  the  efforts  of  his  friends  ;  promotion  and  prefer- 
ment are  the  work  of  one's  friends  ;  the  former  in  re- 
gard to  offices  in  general,  the  latter  mostly  ^i  regard  to 
ecclesiastical  situations :  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to 
encourage,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  those  among 
the  poor  who  strive  to  obtain  an  honest  livelihood  ; 
'  Religion  depends  upon  the  encouragement  of  those 
that  are  to  dispense  and  assert  it.' — South.  It  is  every 
man's  duty  to  advance  himself  in  life  by  every  legiti- 
mate means ;  '  No  man's  lot  is  so  unalterably  fixed  in 
this  life,  but  that  a  thousand  accidents  may  either  for- 
ward or  disappoint  his  advancement.'' — Huohes.  It 
is  the  duty  and  the  pleasuie  of  every  good  man  in  the 
state  topromote  those  who  stow  themselves  deserving 
of  promotion;  'Your  zeal  in  promoting  my  interest 
deserves  my  warmest  acknowledgments.' — Beattie. 
It  is  tlie  duty  of  a  minister  to  accept  of  preferment 
when  it  oilers,  but  it  is  not  his  duty  to  be  solicitous  for 
it;  '  If  I  were  now  to  accept ;)rf/ermf7z«  in  the  church, 
I  should  be  apprehensive  that  I  might  strengthen  the 
bands  of  the  gainsayers.' — Beattie. 

When  taken  in  regard  to  things,  encourage  is  used 
in  an  improper  or  figurative  acceptation  ;  the  rest  are 
applied  properly:  we  encourage  an  undertaking  by 
giving  courage  to  the  undei taker;  '  The  great  encou- 
ragement  which  has  been  given  to  learning  for  some 
years  last  past,  has  made  our  own  nation  as  glorious 
upon  this  account  as  for  its  late  triumphs  and  con- 
quests.'— Addison.  But  when  we  speak  of  advancing 
a  cause,  or  promoting  an  interest,  or  forwarding  a 
purpose,  the  terms  properly  convey  the  idea  of  keep- 
ing things  alive,  or  in  a  motion  towards  some  desired 
end :  to  advance  is  however  generally  used  in  relation 
to  whatever  admits  of  extension  and  aggrandizement; 
promote  is  applied  to  whatever  admits  of  being  brought 
to  a  point  of  maturity  or  perfection ;  '  I  love  to  see  a 
man  zealous  in  a  good  matter,  and  especially  when  his 
zeal  shows  itself  for  advancing  morality,  and  pro- 
moting the  happiness  of  mankind.' — Addison.  For- 
ward is  but  a  partial  term,  employed  in  tlic  sense  of 
promote  in  regard  to  particular  objects;  thus  we  ad- 
vance  religion  or  learning  ;  we  promote  an  art  or  an 
invention  ;  we  forward  a  plan  ;  '  It  behooves  us  not  to 
be  wanting  to  ourselves  \n  forwarding  tlie  intention  of 
nature  by  the  culture  of  our  minds.' — Berkeley. 

TO  ENCOURAGE,  EMBOLDEN. 

To  encourage  is  to  give  courase,  and  to  embolden  to 
malte  bold ;  the  former  impelling  to  action  in  general, 


the  Intter  to  that  which  is  more  difficult  or  dangerous: 
we  are  encouraged  to  perse'^'ere ;  the  resolution  is 
thereby  confirmed :  we  are  emboldened  to  begin;  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  is  roused.  Success  encourages ; 
tlie  cliance  of  escaping  danger  emboldiKs. 

Outward  circumstances,  liowever  trivial,  serve  to 
encourage; 

Intrepid  through  the  midst  of  danger  go, 
Tlieir  friends  encourage  and  amaze  the  foe. 

Dryden. 

The  urgency  of  the  occasion, or  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  serves  to  embolden ; 

Emboldcn'd  then,  nor  liesitaling  more, 
Fast,  fast  tlicy  plunge  amid  the  flashing  wave. 
Thomson. 
A  kind  word  or  a  gentle  look  encourages  the  supiiliant 
to  tender  his  petilion  ;  wlierc  the  cause  of  truth  and 
religion  is  at  stake,  the  firm  believer  is  emboldened  to 
speak  out  with  freedom  :  timid  dispositions  are  not  to 
be  encouraged  always  by  trivial  circumstances,  but 
sanguine  dispositions  are  easily  emboldened  ;  the  most 
flattering  representations  of  friends  are  fiequenlly  ne 
cessary  to  encourage  the  display  of  talent;  the  confi- 
dence natural  to  youth  is  often  sufficient  of  itself  to 
embolden  men  to  great  undertakings. 


TO  DETER,  DISCOURAGE,  DISHEARTEN. 
Deter,  in   Latin  dtterreo,  compounded  of  de  and 
terreo,  signifies  to  frighten  away  from  a  thing;   dis- 
courage and  dishearten,  by  the  privative  dis,  signify  to 
dep.'ive  of  courage  or  heart. 

One  is  deterred  from  commencing  any  thing,  one  is 
discouraged  or  disheartened  from  proceeding.  A  va- 
riety of  motives  may  deter  any  one  from  an  under- 
taking ;  but  a  person  is  discouraged  or  disheartened 
mostly  by  the  want  of  success  or  the  hopelessne.ss  of 
the  case.  The  wicked  are  sometimes  deterred  from 
committing  enormities  by  the  fear  of  punishment; 
projectors  are  discouraged  from  entering  into  fresh 
speculations  by  observing  the  failure  of  others  ;  there 
are  few  persons  who  would  not  be  disheartened  from 
renewing  their  endeavours,  who  had  experienced  no- 
thing but  ill  s'.iccess.  The  prudent  and  tlie  fearful  are 
alike  easily  to  be  deterred  ; 

But  thee  or  fear  deters,  or  sloth  detains. 
No  drop  of  all  thy  father  warms  thy  veins. 

Pope. 
Impatient  people  are  most  apt  to  be  discouraged ;  and 
proud  people  are  the  most  apt  lot/iscourao-e  the  humble; 
'The  proud  man  discourages  those  from  approaching 
him  who  are  of  a  mean  condition,  and  who  must  want 
his  assistance.' — Addison.  Faint-hearted  people  are 
easiest  disheartened  ; 

Be  not  disheartened  then,  nor  cloud  those  looks, 
That  wont  to  be  more  cheerful  and  serene, 
Than  when  fair  morning  first  smiles  on  the  world. 

Milton. 
The  fool  hardy  and  the  obdurate  are  the  least  easily 
deterred  from  their  object ;  the  persevering  will  not 
suffer  themselves  to  be  discouraged  by  particular  fail- 
ures; the  resolute  and  self  confident  will  not  be  dtg- 
hcartened  by  trifling  di^cullies. 

TO  EXHORT,  PERSUADE. 

Exhort,  in  Latin  ezhortor,  is  compounded  of  ex  and 
hortor,  from  the  Greek  wprai,  perfect  passive  of  Spui  to 
excite  or  impel ;  persuade  has  the  same  signification 
as  given  under  the  head  of  Conviction. 

Exhortation  has  more  of  impelling  in  it;  persuasion 
more  of  drawing :   a  superiour  exhorts ;   his   words 
carry  authority  with  them,  and  rouse  to  action ; 
Their  pinions  still 
In  loose  librations  stretch'd,  to  trust  the  void 
Trembling  refuse,  till  down  before  them  fly 
The  parent  guides,  and  chide,  exhort,  command. 

Thomson. 
A  friend  or  an  equal  persuades;  he  wins  and  drawe 
by  the  agreeableness  or  kindness  of  his  exprr.-isioiis  ; 
'  Gay's  l^riends  persuaded  him  to  sell  his  share  in  the 
South  Sea  stock,  but  he  dreamed  of  dignity  and  splen- 
dour.'—Johnson.     Exhortations  are  employed  onlv 
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in  matieis  of  duty  or  necessity;  persuasions  arc  em- 
ployed ill  matters  of  pleasure  or  convenience. 

TO  PERSUADE,  ENTICE,  PREVAIL  UPON. 

Persuade  {v.  Conviction)  and  entice  {v.  To  allure) 
are  employed  to  e.xpress  diUerent  means  to  the  same 
end  ;  namely,  thai  of  drawing  any  one  to  a  thing:  one 
persuades  a  person  by  means  of  words ;  oi\e  entices 
liini  either  by  words  or  actions  ;  one  may  persuade 
either  to  a  good  or  bad  thing ;  '  I  beseech  you  let  me 
liave  so  much  credit  with  you  as  to  persuade  you  to 
communicate  any  doubt  or  scruple  which  occur  to  you, 
before  you  surter  them  to  make  too  deep  an  impression 
upon  you.' — Clarendon.  One  entices  commonly  to 
that  wliich  is  bud  ; 

If  gaming  does  an  aged  sire  entice, 

Then  my  young  master  swiftly  learns  the  vice. 

Dryden. 
One  uses  arguments  to  persuade,  and  arts  to  entice. 

Persuade  and  entice  comprehend  either  the  means 
or  the  end  or  both  ;  prevail  upon  comprehends  no 
more  than  the  end :  we  may  persuade  without  pre- 
vailing upon,  and  we  may  prevail  npon  without  per- 
suading. Many  will  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  our  persua- 
sions, and  will  not  be  prevailed  upon,  altliough  per- 
suaded :  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  be  prevailed  upon 
by  the  force  of  remonstrance,  authority,  and  the  like  ; 
and  in  this  case  we  are  prevailed  upon  without  being 
persuaded.  We  should  never  persuade  another  to  do 
that  which  we  are  not  willing  to  do  ourselves  ;  credu- 
lous or  good-natured  people  are  easily  prevailed  upon 
to  do  things  which  tend  to  their  own  injury;  '  Herod, 
hearing  of  Agrippa's  arrival  in  Upper  Asia,  went 
thither  to  him  and  prevailed  with  liim  to  accept  an 
invitation.' — Pride  aux. 


DELIGHTFUL,  CHARMING. 

Delightful  is  applied  either  to  material  or  spiiitual 
objects  ;  charming  mostly  to  objntts  of  sense. 

When  they  both  denote  the  pleasure  of  the  sense, 
delightful  is  not  so  strong  an  expression  as  charming  : 
a  prospect  may  be  delightful  or  charming :  but  the 
latter  raises  to  a  degree  that  carries  the  senses  away 
captive. 

Of  nnisick  we  should  rather  say  that  it  was  charming 
han  delightful,  as  it  acts  on  the  senses  in  so  powerful 
a  manner;  'Nothing  can  be  more  maguiticent  than 
the  figure  Jupiter  makes  in  the  first  Iliad,  nor  more 
charming  than  that  of  Venus  in  the  first  jEneid.' — Ad- 
dison. On  the  other  hand,  wc'  should  with  more  pro- 
priety speak  of  a  delightful  employment  to  relieve  dis- 
tress, or  a  delightful  spectacle  to  see  a  family  living 
together  in  love  and  harmony ;  '  Though  there  are 
several  of  those  wild  scenes  that  are  more  delightful 
than  any  artificial  shows,  yet  we  find  the  works  of 
nature  still  more  pleasant  the  more  they  resemble  those 
of  art ' — Addison. 


BECOMING,  COMELY,  GRACEFUL. 

Becoming,  v.  Becoming,  decent ;  and  comely,  or  come 
like,  signifies  coming  or  appealing  as  one  would  have 
it ;  graceful  signifies  full  of  grace. 

These  epithets  are  employed  to  mark  in  general 
what  is  agreeable  to  the  eye.  Becoming  denotes  less 
than  comely,  and  this  less  than  graceful :  nothing  can 
be  comely  or  graceful  which  is  unbecoming ;  although 
many  things  are  becoming  which  are  neither  comely  nor 
graceful. 

Becoming  respects  the  decorations  of  the  person,  and 
the  exteriour  deportment ;  comdy  respects  natural  em- 
liellishments ;  graceful  natural  or  artificial  accomplish- 
ments: manner  is  becoming;  figure  is  comely ;  air, 
figure,  or  attitude  is  graceful. 

Becoming  is  relative;  it  depends  on  taste  and  opi- 
nion :  on  accordance  with  the  prevailing  sentiments  or 
particular  circumstances  of  society  ;  comely  and  grace- 
ful aie  absolute  ;  they  are  qualities  felt  and  acknow- 
ledi-'id  by  all. 

What  is  becoming  is  confined  to  no  rank  ;  the  high 
est  and  the  lowest  have,  alike,  the  opportiniity  of  doing 
or  being  that  which  becomes  their  station  ;  'The  care 
of  doing  nothing  unbecoming  has  accompanied  the 
greatest  minds  to  their  last  moments.    Thus  CcEsar 


;athered  his  robe  about  him  that  he  might  not  fall  in 
I  manner  unbecoming  of  himselt".' — Spectator.  What 
s  comely  is  seldom  as.sociaied  with  great  refinement 
and  culture  ;  '  The  comeliness  of  person,  and  the  de- 
cency of  behaviour,  add  infinite  weight  to  what  is  pro- 
nounced by  any  one.' — Spectator.  What  is  grace- 
ful is  rarely  to  be  discovered  apart  from  high  rank, 
noble  birth,  or  elevation  of  character ;  '  To  make  tho 
acknowledgment  of  a  fault  in  the  highest  manner 
graceful,  it  is  lucky  when  the  circumstances  of  the 
olTender  place  him  above  any  ill  consequences  from 
the  resentment  of  the  person  offended.' — Steele. 


BEAUTIFUL,  FINE,  HANDSOME,  PRETTY. 

Beautiful,  or  full  of  beauty,  in  French  beauts,  comes 
from  beau,  belle,  in  Latin  bellus  fair,  and  benus  or 
bonus  good  ;  fine,  in  French  fin,  German  fein,  &c.  not 
improbably  comes  from  the  Greek  ipatvos  bright,  splen- 
did, and  (paivhi  to  appear,  because  what  is  fine  is  by 
distinction  clear;  handsome,  from  the  word  hand, 
denotes  a  species  of  beauty  in  the  body,  as  handy 
denotes  its  agility  and  skill  ;  pretty,  in  Saxon  praete 
adorned,  German  prachtig,  Swedish  prdktig  splendid, 
is  connected  with  our  words  parade  and  pride. 

Of  these  epithets,  which  denote  w  hat  is  pleasing  to 
\.\\e  eye,  beautiful  conveys  the  strongest  meaning;  it 
marks  the  possession  of  that  in  its  fullest  extent,  of 
which  the  other  terms  denote  the  possession  in  part 
only.  Fineness,  handsomeness,  and  prettiness  are  to 
beauty  as  parts  to  a  whole. 

When  taken  in  relation  to  persons,  a  woman  is 
beautiful,  who  in  feature  and  complexion  possesses  a 
grand  assemblage  of  graces ;  a  woman  is  fine,  who 
with  a  striking  figure  unites  shape  and  symmetry ;  a 
women  is  handsome  who  has  good  features,  and  pretty 
if  with  symmetry  of  feature  be  united  delicacy. 

The  beautiful  is  determined  by  fixed  rules ;  it  ad- 
mits of  no  excess  or  defect ;  it  coniprehends  regularity, 
proportion,  and  a  due  distribution  of  colour,  and  eveiy 
particular  which  can  engage  the  attention  ;  the  fine 
must  be  coupled  with  giandeur,  majesty,  and  strength 
of  figure  ;  it  is  incompatible  with  that  which  is  small; 
a  little  woman  can  never  be  fine  ;  the  handsome  is  a 
general  assemblage  of  what  is  agreeable  ;  it  is  marked 
by  no  particular  characteristick,  but  the  absence  of  ail 
deformiiy. 

Prettiness  is  always  coupled  with  simplicity,  it  is 
incompatible  with  that  which  is  large;  a  tall  vvoinao 
with  masculine  features  cannot  be  pretty;  '"Indeed, 
my  dear,"  says  she,  "you  make  me  mad  sometimes, 
so  you  do,  with  the  silly  way  you  have  of  treating  me 
like  a  pretty  idiot."  '—Steele. 

Beauty  will  always  have  its  charms;  they  are,  how- 
ever, but  attractions  for  the  eye ;  they  please  and 
awaken  ardent  sentiments  for  a  while  ;  but  the  pos- 
sessor must  have  something  else  to  give  her  claims  to 
lasting  regard.  This  is,  however,~seldom  the  case. 
Providence  has  dealt  out  his  gifts  with  a  more  even 
hand.  Neither  the  beautiful,  nor  the/7if  woman  have 
in  general  those  durable  attractions  which  belong  either 
to  the  handsome  or  the  pretty,  who  with  a  less  inimi- 
table tint  of  complexion,  a  less  unerring  proportion  in 
the  limbs,  a  less  precise  symmetry  of  feature,  are  fre- 
quently possessed  of  a  sweetness  of  countenance ;  a 
vivacity  in  the  eye,  and  a  grace  in  the  manner,  that 
wins  the  beholder  and  inspires  affection. 

Beauty  is  peculiaily  a  female  perfection;  in  the  male 
sex  it  is  rather  a  defect ;  a  beautiful  man  will  not  be 
respected,  because  he  cannot  be  respectable.  The 
possession  of  beauty  deprives  him  of  jiis  manly  cha- 
racteristicks  ;  boldness  and  energy  of  mind  ;  strength 
and  robustness  of  limb.  But  though  a  man  may  not 
be  beautiful  or  pretty,  he  may  be  fine  or  handsome; 
'  A  handsome  fellow  immediately  alarms  jealous  hus- 
bands, and  every  thing  that  looks  young  or  gay  turns 
their  thoughts  upon  their  wives.' — Addison.  The  same 
observation  does  not  apply  to  the  brute  creation  ;  '  It 
is  observed  among  birds  that  nature  has  lavished  all 
her  ornaments  upon  the  male,  who  very  often  appears 
in  a  most  beautiful  head  dress.' — Addison. 

When  relating  to  other  objects,  beautiful,  fine, 
pretty,  have  a  strons;  analogy. 

With  respect  to  the  objects  of  nature,  the  beautiful 

is  displayed  in  the  works  of  creation,  and  wherever  it 

appears  it  is  marked  by  elegance,  variety,  harmony 

I  proportion;  but  above  all  by  that  softness,  whicli  ia 
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jieciiliar  to  female  beauty ;  '  There  is  nothing  that 
makes  its  way  more  directly  to  llie  soul  tliau  lieautij, 
which  immediately  ditluses  a  secret  saiist'actlon  and 
cutiiplaceucy  through  the  iiiiajjiiiulioii.' — Addison. 

Tlie  Jine  on  the  contrary  is  associated  with  the 
grand,  and  the  prclty  witli  tlie  simple.  The  slsy  pre- 
sents either  a  beautiful  a.-pecl,  or  a  fine  asjiect ;  but 
not  a  prclty  aspect. 

A  rural  scene  is  beautiful  when  it  unites  richness 
and  diversity  u(  natural  objects  with  superiour  culti- 
vation ;  it  is  fine  wlien  it  presents  the  bolder  and  more 
inipre.<sive  I'eatufcs  of  nature,  consistiiii;  of  r(ick.s  and 
mountains ;  it  is  pretty,  wiien,  divested  of  all  that  is 
extraordinary,  it  presents  a  smiling  view  uf  luuure  iu 
the  gay  attire  of  shrubs,  and  many-coloured  flowers, 
and  verdant  meadows,  and  luxuriant  tields. 

Beautiful  sentiments  have  much  in  them  to  interest 
the  affections,  as  well  as  the  understanding  ;  they  make 
a  vivid  impression  ;  fine  sentiments  mark  an  elevated 
mind  and  a  loftiness  of  conception  ;  tliey  occupy  the 
understanding,  and  afford  scope  for  reflection  ;  they 
make  a  strong  impression;  'When  in  ordinary  dis- 
course, we  say  a  man  has  a  fine  head,  a  long  licad,  or 
a  good  head,  we  express  our^elves  metaphorically,  and 
speak  in  relation  to  his  understanding  ;  wli'ereas, 
when  we  say  of  a  woman,  she  has  a  fine,  a  loni;,  or  a 
good  head,  we  speak  oidy  in  relation  to  her  connncpde.' 
— Addison.  Pretty  ideas  are  but  pleasing  associa- 
tions or  combinations  that  only  amuse  for  the  lime 
being,  without  producing  any  lasting  impression.  In 
the  same  maiJiier  expressions  are  termed  pretty ;  'An 
innocent  creature,  who  would  start  at  the  name  of 
strunjpet,  may  think  it  pretty  to  be  called  a  mistress.' 
— Spectator. 

We  may  speak  of  a  beautiful  poem,  although  not 
a  beautiful  tragedy  ;  but  a  fine  tragedy,  and  a  pretty 
comedy. 

Imagery  may  be  beautiful  and  fiiie,  but  seldom 
pretty. 

The  celestial  bodies,  revolving  with  so  much  regu- 
larity in  their  irbits,  and  displaying  so  much  brilliancy 
of  light,  are  beautiful  objects.  The  display  of  an  army 
drawn  up  iu  battle  airay  ;  the  nealni'ss  of  llie  men  ; 
the  order,  complexity,  and  variety  of  their  movements, 
and  the  precision  in  their  dif^cipline,  afford  n  fine  spec- 
tacle. An  assemblage  of  children  imitating  in  their 
amusements  the  system  and  regularity  of  mote  serious 
smployments,  and  prcservmg  at  the  same  time  the 
playfulness  of  childhood,  is  a  pretty  sight. 

Handsome  is  applied  to  .some  objects  in  the  sense 
of  ample  or  liberal,  as  a  handsome  fortune,  or  hand- 
some healment ;  'A  letter  dated  Sept.  acquaints  me 
that  the  writer,  being  resolved  to  try  his  fortune,  had 
fasted  all  that  day,  and  that  he  might  be  sure  of  dream- 
ing upon  something  at  nigiit,  procured  a  handsunw 
slice  of  bride  cake.' — Spectator. 


FINE,  DELICATE,  NICE. 

It  is  remarkable  of  the  word  fine  {v.  Beautiful), 
that  it  is  equally  applicable  to  larae  and  small  objects  ; 
delicate,  in  Latin  delieatus,  from  diiicice  delights,  and 
dcftciu  to  allure,  is  applied  only  to  small  objects.  Fine 
in  the  natural  sense  denotes  smaliness  in  general.  Ve 
licate  denotes  a  degree  of  fineness  that  is  agreeable  to 
the  taste.  Thread  is  said  to  be  fine  as  opposed  to 
the  coarse  and  thick  ;  silk  is  said  to  be  delicatr,  wiren 
to  fineness  of  texture  it  adds  softness.  The  texture  of 
a  spider's  web  is  remarkable  for  its  fineness ;  that  of 
tlie  ermine's  fur  is  remarkable  for  its  delicacy.  In 
writing,  all  upstrokes  must  be  ^hc;  but  in  superiour 
writing  they  will  be  (/(i(co;/y  _/;»(•.  When  ap|)lied  to 
colours,  the  fine  is  coupled  with  the  grand  and  the 
strong;  delicate  with  what  is  minute,  soft,  and  fair: 
blue  and  red  may  he  ^7)c  colours;  and  white  and  pink 
diiieiite  colours.  The  tulip  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
finest  flowers;  the  white  moss-rose  is  a  d(7;ca«e flower. 
A  Ji?ie  painter  delineates  with  boldness;  but  the  artist 
who  has  a  delicate  taste,  throws  delicate  touches  into 
theeiandest  delineations. 

In  their  moral  application  these  terms  admit  of  the 
same  distinction;  the  fine  approaches  either  to  the 
strong  or  to  the  weak  ;  '  Every  thing  that  results  from 
nature  alone  lies  out  of  the  province  of  instruction  ; 
and  no  rules  that  I  know  of  will  serve  to  give  a  fine 
form,  a //If  voice,  or  even  those  _/f;ie  feelings,  which 
are  among  the   tiist  pinperties   of  an  actor.' — Cuin 


DEHLAND.    The  J/V/cafc  is  a  high  decree  of  the  fine,  as 
a  fine  thought,  which  may  be  lofty";  or  a  fine  leeling, 
which  is  acute  and  tender;  and  delicate  feeluig, which 
exceeds  the  former  m  fineness ; 
Chief,  lovely  Spring!  in  thee  and  thy  soft  scenes 
Thesmilii>g  God  is  seen;  while  water,  earth, 
And  air  attest  his  bounty,  which  exalts 
The  brute  creation  to  this  finer  thought.— Thomson. 
'Under  this  head  of  elegance  I  reckon  thosf,  delicate 
and  regular  works  of  art,  as  elecant  buildingj  or  pieces 
of  fuinilure."— liup.KE.     The  French   use  their  vvoid 
fin  only  in  the  latter  sense,  of  acuteness,  and  apply  it 
merely  to  the  ihoughls  and  designs  of  men,  answering 
either  to  our  woid  subtle,  as  U7i  homme  fin,  or  neat,  as 
une  satire  fine. 

Delicate  is  said  of  thr.t  which  is  agreeable  to  the 
sense  atid  the  taste ;  nice  to  what  is  agreeable  to  the  ap- 
petite: theforrner  is  a  termof  rennement:  the  latter  o. 
epicurism  and  sensual  indulgence.  The  delicate  affords 
pleasure  only  to  those  whose  thoughts  and  desires  are 
purified  from  what  is  gross  ;  the  nice  allbrds  jileitsure 
to  the  young,  igiroraiit,  and  the  sensual:  thus  delicate 
food,  dtlicnte  colours,  delicate  shapes  and  form,  are 
always  acceptable  to  the  cultivated ;  a  meal,  a  show,  a 
coloitr,  and  the  like,  will  be  nice  to  a  child,  which  suits 
its  aiipetile,  or  meets  its  fancy. 

Whin  used  in  a  moral  application,  nice,  which  is 
taken  in  a  good  sense,  approaches  nearer  to  the  signifi- 
cation of  delicate.  A  person  may  he  said  to  have  a  de 
licate  ear  in  music,  whose  ear  is  offended  with  the 
smallest  di-^cordance;  he  may  be  said  to  have  a  nice 
taste  or  jiidgeitient  in  ntusic,  "who  scientifically  discri- 
minates tlie  beauties  and  defects  of  different  pieces.  A 
person  is  delicate  in  his  choice,  who  is  guided  by  taste 
and  feeling;  he  is  nice  in  his  choice,  who  adheres  to  a 
strict  rule. 

A  point  in  question  may  be  either  delicntc  or  nice;  it 
is  delicate,  as  it  is  likely  to  touch  the  tender  feelings  of 
any  party;  it  is  nice,  as  it  involves  contrary  interests, 
and  becomes  diflicult  of  determination.  Ttiere  are  de- 
licacies of  behaviour  which  are  learned  by  good  breed- 
ins,  but  which  minds  of  a  refined  cast  are  naturally 
alive  to,  without  any  particular  learning;  'Tliecoiii- 
merce  in  the  conjugal  state  is  so  diliente  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  prescribe  rules  for  it.' — Steele.  There  are 
niceties  in  the  law,  which  none  but  men  of  superiour 
intellect  can  properly  enter  into  and  discriminate ;  '  The 
highest  point  of  good  breeding,  if  any  one  can  hit  it,  is 
to  show  a  very  nice  regard  to  your  own  dignity,  and, 
Willi  that  in  your  heart,  to  express  your  value  tor  the 
man  above  you.' — Steele. 


DAINTY,  DELICACY. 

These  terms,  which  are  in  vogue  among  epicures, 
have  some  sliades  of  difference  in  their  signification 
not  altogether  undeserving  of  notice. 

Dainty,  from  dain,   deign,  and  the  Latin  dignus 
worthy,  signifies  the  thing  that  is  of  worth  or  value;  It 
is  of  course  applied  only  to  such  things  as  have  a  supe- 
riour value  in  the  estimation  of  epicures  ;  and  conse- 
quently conveys  a  more  positive   meanirrg  than  ddi- 
cacy :  inasmuch  as  a.  dainty  maybe  that  which  is  e.\- 
tremely  delicate,  a  delicacy  is  sometimes  a  species  of 
dainty;  but  there  are  ma.ny  delicacies  ■wh\c\i  are  alto- 
geiher  suited   to  the  most  delicate  appetite,  that  are 
neither  costly  nor  rare,  two  qualities  which  are  almost 
inseparable  from  Vi  dainty :  those  who  indulge  ilii-m- 
selves  freely  in  dainties  and  delicacies  scarcely  know 
what  it  is  to  eat  with  an  appetite ;  but  those  who  are 
tempeiale  in  their  use  of  the  erijoymerits  of  life  will  be 
enabled  to  derive  pleasure  from  ordinary  objects; 
My  landlord's  cellar  stocked  with  beer  and  ale. 
Instantly  brings  the  choicest  liquors  out. 
Whether  we  a^ik'd  for  home-brew'd  or  for  stout, 
For  mead  or  cider;   or  «ith  dainties  fed, 
Ring  for  a  flask  or  two  of  white  or  red. — Swift. 
She  turns,  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent. 
What  choice  to  choose  for  delicacy  best  — Milton. 

GRACE,  CHARM. 

Grace  is  altogether  corporeal ;  charm  is  either  cor- 
poreal or  mental ;  the  grace  qualifies  the  action  of  lire 
body  ;  'Savage's  method  of  life  oarticularly  qualified 
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him  for  conversation,  of  wliicli  he  1<nevv  Iiow  to  prac- 
tise nil  tiw graces.' — Johnson.     The  charvt  is  an  in- 
herent quality  in  the  body  ii!>elf ; 
Music  has  charms  to  suotli  llie  savage  breast. 

CoNGllEVK. 

A  lady  moves,  dances,  and  walks  with  grace ;  tlie 
charms  of  her  person  are  equal  to  those  ol'  her  mind. 


GRACEFUL,  COMELY,  ELEGANT. 

A  graceful  figure  is  rendered  so  by  the  deportment  of 
the  bddy.  A  comely  tiguiti  has  lliat  in  ilselt'  vvliith 
pleases  the  eye.  Oraccficlness  results  from  nature,  im- 
proved by  art ;  '  'I'he  tirst  who  a|ipr(>ached  her  was  a 
youth  of  graceful  presence  and  courtly  air,  but  dressed 
in  a  riclier  habit  than  had  ever  been  seen  in  .Arcadia.' — 
Steelic.  Comeliness  is  mostly  the  work  of  nature; 
'  Isidas  the  son  of  Phisbidas  was  at  tliis  time  in  the 
bloom  of  his  youth,  and  very  remarkable  for  the  cuwe-t 
liness  of  his  person.' — Addison.  It  is  possible  to  ac- 
quire gracefulness  by  the  aid  of  the  dancing-master, 
but  for  a  comely  form  we  are  indebted  to  nature  aided 
by  circumstances.  Grace  is  a  quality  pleasing  to  the 
eye  ;  but  elegance,  from  the  Latin  eligo,clectus,  select 
and  choice,  is  a  quality  of  a  higher  nature,  that  in- 
spires admiration  ;  elegant  is  applicable,  like  graceful, 
to  the  motion  of  the  body,  or,  lilie  comely,  to  the  person, 
and  is  extended  in  its  meaning  also  to  language  and 
even  to  dress;  'The  natural  progress  of  the  works  of 
men  is  from  rudeness  to  convenience,  from  convenience 
to  elegance,  and  from  elegance  to  nicety.'— Johnson. 
A  person's  step  is  graceful ;  his  air  or  his  movements 
are  elegant. 

Grace  is  in  some  degree  a  relative  quality ;  l\\e grace- 
fulness of  an  action  depends  on  its  suitability  to  the  oc- 
casion ;  elegance  is  a  positive  quality ;  it  is,  properly 
speaking,  beauty  in  regard  to  tlie  exteriour  of  the  per- 
son ;  an  ilrgaiue of  air  and  manner  is  the  consequence 
not  only  of  superiour  birth  and  station,  but  also  of  su- 
periour  natural  endowments. 

AWKWARD,  CLUMSY. 

Jlickioard,  in  Saxon  awerd,  compounded  of  n  or  a 
adver-saiive  and  ward,fxo\\\  the  Teutonic  wdhrenKosev: 
or  look,  that  is,  looking  the  opposite  way,  or  being  in  an 
opposite  direction,  as  toward  signities  looking  the  same 
way,  or  being  in  the  same  direction;  clumsy,  from  the 
same  source  as  clump  and  lump,  in  German  lumpisch, 
denoli's  the  quality  of  heaviness  and  nnsecnjliness. 

Tiie.-ie  epitliets  denote  what  is  contrary  to  rule  and 
order,  in  lorm  or  manner.  Jiwkward  respects  outward 
deportirient;  c/mots?/ the  shape  and  make  of  theobject: 
a  person  has  an  awkward  gait,  or  is  clumsy  in  his  whole 
person. 

Jlwkwardness  is  the  consequence  of  bad  education  ; 
clumsiness  is  mostly  a  natural  defect.  Young  recruits 
are  awkward  in  matching,  and  clumsy  in  their  manual 
labour. 

They  may  be  both  employed  figuratively  in  the  same 
sense,  and  sometimes  in  relalion  to  the  same  objects: 
when  speaking  of  awkward  contrivances,  or  clumsy 
contrivances,  the  latter  expresses  the  idea  more  strongly 
than  the  I'ornier  ;  '  Montaigne  had  many  awkward  imi- 
tators, who,  under  the  notion  of  writing  with  the  fire 
and  freedom  of  this  lively  old  Gascon,  have  fallen  into 
confused  rhapsodies  and  uninteresting  egotisms.' — 
Warton.  'All  the  operations  of  the  Greeks  in  sailing 
were  clumsy  and  unskilful. '^Roeektson. 


AWKWARD    CROSS,  UNTOWARD,  CROOKED, 
FROWARD,  PERVERSE. 

^7ekward,  v.  .Swkicard ;  cross,  from  the  noun  cross, 
implies  the  quality  of  being  like  a  cross;  untoward 
signifies  the  reverse  of  toward  (v.  Jiwkward) :  crooked 
signifies  the  quality  of  resembling  a  crook  ;  froward, 
that  is,  from  ward,  signifies  running  a  contrary  direc- 
tion ;  perverse,  Latin  pertiersus,  participle  of  perverto, 
compnnnded  of  per  and  verto,  siginfies  turned  aside. 

.Awkward,  cross,  untoward,  and  crooked  are  used  as 
epithets  in  relation  to  the  events  of  lite  or  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  mind  ;  froward  and  perverse  respect  only 
the  disposition  of  the  mind.  Jiwkward  circumstances 
are  apt  to  embarrass;  cross  cirounstances  to  pain; 
crooked  and  untoward  circumstances  to  defeat.    Wliat 


is  croolecd  springs  from  Sipcrrcrted  judgement ;  what  is 
untoward  is  independent  of  human  control.  In  our  in- 
tercourse with  tlie  world  there  are  always  little  awk- 
zoard  incidents  arising,  which  a  person's  good  sense 
and  good  nature  will  enable  him  to  pass  over  without 
disturbing  the  harmony  of  society;  'It  is  an  awkward 
Hung  tor  a  man  to  print  in  defence  of  his  own  work 
against  a  chimera  :  yon  know  iml  who  or  what  you 
fight  against.' — Pope.  It  is  the  lot  of  every  one  in  his 
passage  through  life  to  meet  with  cross  accidents  that 
are  calculated  to  ruffle  the  temper;  but  he  proves  him- 
self to  be  the  wis(;st  whose  serenity  is  not  so  easily  dis- 
turbed ;  '  Some  are  indeed  stopped  in  their  career  by  a 
sudden  shock  of  calamity,  or  diverted  to  a  diflerent  di- 
rection by  the  cross  impulse  of  some  violent  passion." 
— Johnson.  A  crooked  policy  obstructs  the  prosperity 
of  individuals,  as  well  as  of  states ; 
There  are  who  can,  by  potent  magic  spells, 
Bend  to  their  crooked  purpose  nature's  laws. 

Milton. 
Many  men  are  destined  to  meet  with  severe  trials  in 
the  frustration  of  their  dearest  hopes,  by  numberless 
untoward  events  which  call   for  the  exercise  of  pa- 
tience; in  this  case  the  Christian  can  prove  to  himself 
and  others  the  infinite  value  of  liis  faith  and  doctrine  ; 
The  rabbins  write  when  any  Jew 
Did  make  to  God  or  man  a  vow, 
Which  afterward  he  found  untoward, 
Or  stubborn  to  be  kept,  or  too  hard : 
Any  three  other  Jews  o'  th'  nation 
Might  free  liim  from  the  obligation. — Hudibras. 
When  used  witli  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the 
mind,   awkward   expresses    less   than  froward,  and 
froward  less  than  perverse.    Jlwkwardness  is  for  the 
most  part  an  habitual  frailty  of  temper ;  it  includes 
certain  weaknesses  and  particularities,  pertinaciously 
adhered  to.    Sonjetimes  it  is  a  tenjporary  feeUng  that 
is  taken  ug  on  a  particular  occasion  ; 

A  kind  and  constant  riend 
To  all  that  regularly  offend. 
But  was  itnplacahleand  airkirard, 
To  all  that  interlo|)'d  and  liawker'd. — Hudibras. 
Crossness  is  a  partial  irritation  resulting  from  the  slate 
of  the  humoura,  physical  and  menial.     Frowardness 
and  perversity  lie  in  the  will :  a  froward  temper  is 
capricious  ;  it  wills  or  wills  not  to^ilease  itself  without 
regaid  to  others-  'To  fret  and  repine  at  every  disap- 
pointujent  of  onr  wishes  is  to  discover  the  temper  of 
froward  children' — Blair.     Perversity  lies  deeper; 
taking  root  in  the  heart,  it  assumes  the  shape  of  malig- 
nity:  a  perverse  temper  is  really  wicked;  it  likes  or 
dislikes  by  the  rule  of  contradiction  to  another's  will; 
'  Interference  of  interest,  or  perversity  of  disposition, 
may  occasionally  lead  individuals  to  oppose,  even  to 
hate,  the  upright  and  the  good.' — Blair.     Vntoward- 
ness  lies  in  the  principles ;  it  runs  counter  to  the  wishes 
and  counsels  of  another ;  '  Christ  had  to  deal  with  a 
most  untoward  and  stubborn  generation.'— Blair. 

An  awkward  temper  is  connected  with  self-suffi- 
ciency ;  it  shelters  itself  under  the  sanction  of  what  is 
apparently  reasonable ;  it  requires  management  and 
indulgence  in  dealing  with  it.  Crossness  Hudfroward- 
ness  are  peculiar  to  children;  indiscriminate  indul- 
gence of  the  rising  will  engenders  those  diseases  of  the 
mind,  which  if  fostered  too  long  in  thi^  breast  become 
incorrigible  by  any  thine  but  a  powerful  sense  of 
religion.  Perversity  is,  however,  but  too  connnonly 
the  result  of  a  vicious  habit,  which  inibitters  llie  hap- 
piness of  all  who  have  the  misfortune  of  coming  in 
collision  with  it.  Vvtowardness  is  also  ani'tlier  fruit 
of  these  evil  tempers.  A  froward  child  becomes  an 
untoward  youth,  who  turns  !i  deaf  ear  to  all  the  ad- 
monitions of  an  afliicted  parent. 


CAPTIOUS,  CROSS,  PEEVISH,  PETULANT, 
FRETFUL. 
Captious,  in  Latin  capttosus,  from  capio,  signifies 
taking  or  treating  in  an  olfensive  manner  ;  cross,  alter 
the  noun  cross,  marks  the  temper  which  resembles  a 
cross;  peevish,  piobably  changed  from  ieeis/t,  signifies 
easily  provoked,  and  ready  to  sting  like  a  bee ;  fretful, 
from  the  word  fret,  signifies  full  of  fretting;  fret, 
which  is  in  Saxon  freotan,  comes  from  the  Latin  fri- 
catus,  participle  of  frico  to  wear  away  with  rubbing ; 
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petulant,  in  L&tiii  pclulans,  Uompeto  to  seek,  signifies 
seeking  orcatcliliig  up. 

All  these  terms  indicate  an  unamiable  workinc  and 
expiession  of  temper.  Captious  marks  a  rea(lin^•^s  to 
be  offended:  cons  indicates  a  readiness  to  oliend  ; 
peevish  expresses  a  strung  degree  of  crossness  ;  fret- 
ful a  complaining  impatience:  p(<«/a«t  a  quick  oi 
sudden  impatience.  Captiousuess  is  the  consequence 
of  misplaced  pride  ;  crossness  o(  ill-liuinour  ;  peevish- 
ness and  fretfulncss  of  a  painful  irritability  ;  petu- 
lance is  either  the  result  of  a  naturally  liasly  temper 
or  of  a  sudden  irritability  ;  adults  arc  most  prone  to  be 
captious ;  they  liave  frequently  a  self-importance 
wliicli  is  in  perpetual  danger  of  being  offended  ;  '  Cap- 
tiousntss  anil  jealousy  are  ea.sily  offnidtd  ;  and  to  him 
who  studiously  looks  for  an  affront,  every  mode  of 
behaviour  will  supply  it.' — Johnson.  An  undisciplined 
temper,  wh(!ther  in  young  or  old,  will  manifest  itself 
on  certain  occasions  by  cross  looks  and  words  towards 
those  with  whom  they  come  in  conrie.\ion.  Spoiled 
children  are  most  apt  to  be  peevish;  tbey  are  seldom 
thw  arled  in  any  of  their  unreasonable  desires,  without 
venting  tlieir  ill-humour  by  an  irritating  and  offending 
action ; 

I  was  so  good-humour'd,  so  cheerful  and  gay, 
My  heart  was  as  light  as  a  feather  all  day. 
But  now  1  so  cross  and  so  peevish  am  grown. 
So  strangely  uneasy  as  never  was  known. — Bvron. 

•  Peevish  displeasure,  and  suspicions  of  mankind,  are 
apt  to  persecute  those  who  withdraw  themselves  alto- 
gether from  the  haunts  of  men.' — Blair.  Sickly  cliil- 
dren  are  most  liable  lo  fretfulncss ;  their  unpleasant 
feelings  vent  themselves  in  a  mixture  of  crying,  com- 
plaints, and  crossness ;  '  By  indulging  this  fretful 
temper,  ynu  both  aggravate  the  uneasiness  of  age,  and 
you  alienate  those  on  whose  affections  much  of  your 
comfort  depends.' — Blair.  The  young  and  ignorant 
are  most  apt  lo  be  petulant  when  contradicted  ;  '  It 
was  excellently  said  of  that  philosopher,  that  there 
was  a  wall  or  parapet  of  teeth  set  in  our  mouth,  to  re- 
strain \he  petulancy  of  our  words.' — B.  Jonson. 


BENT,  CURVED,  CROOKED,  AWRY. 

Bent,  from  hend,  in  Saxon  hendan,  is  a  variation  of 
wind,  in  the  sea  phraseology  wevd,  iti  German  wmdcn, 
&c.  from  the  Hebrew  TJJ^  to  wind  or  turn  ;  curved  is 
in  Latin  curvus,  and  in  Greek  Kvprbg ;  crooked,  v. 
Awktcard  ;  awry  \s  a  variation  of  writhed. 

Bent  is  here  tlie  generick  term,  all  the  rest  are  but 
modes  of  the  bent. 

What  is  bent  is  opposed  to  that  which  is  straiaht ; 
things  may  therefore  be  bent  to  any  degree,  but  when 
curved  they  are  bent  only  to  a  small  degree  ;  when 
crooked  they  are  bent  to  a  great  degree.  A  stick  is 
bent  any  way  ;  it  is  curved  by  being  bent  one  specifick 
way  ;  it  is  crooked  by  being  bent  ditii^rent  ways. 

Things  may  be  bent  by  accident  or  design  ; 

And  when  too  closely  press'd,  she  quits  the  ground, 
From  her  bent  bow  she  sends  a  backward  w  ound. 

Drvden. 

Things  are  curved  by  design,  or  according  to  some 
rule ;  '  Another  thing  observable  in  and  from  the  spots 
is  that  they  describe  various  paths  or  lines  over  the 
sun,  sometimes  straight,  sometimes  curved  towards 
one  pole  of  the  sun.' — Deriiam.  Things  are  crooked, 
by  accident  or  in  violation  of  some  rule;  'It  is  the 
ennobling  office  of  the  understanding  to  correct  the 
fallacious  and  mistaken  reports  of  tlie  senses,  and  to 
assure  us  that  the  staff  in  the  w  ater  is  straight,  though 
our  eye  would  tell  us  it  is  crooked.^ — South.  A  stick 
is  hent  by  the  tbrce  of  the  hand  ;  a  line  is  curved  so  as 
lo  make  a  malliemalical  figure;  it  is  crooked  so  as  to 
lose  all  figure. 

Jiwry  marks  a  species  of  crookedness,  but  crooked  is 
applied  as  an  epithet,  and  awry  is  employed  to  cha- 
racterize the  aeiion;  hence  we  speak  of  a  crooked 
thing  and  of  silting  or  standing  awry  ; 

Preventinsr  fate  directs  the  lance  ntrrti, 
Which  glancing  only  inark'd  Achates'  thigh. 

Dryden. 


BEND,  BENT. 

Both  abstract  nouns  from  the  verb  lo  bend :  the  one 
to  express  its  proper,  and  the  other  its  moral  applica- 
tion :  a  stick  has  a  bend  ;  iJie  mind  has  a  bent ; 

His  coward  lips  did  from  their  colour  fly, 

And  tliat  same  eye  whose  bend  does  awe  the  world, 

Did  lose  its  lustre. — Shakspeark. 
'  The  soul  does  not  always  care  lo  be  in  tlie  same  bent. 
The  faculties  relieve  one  another  by  turns,  and  receive 
an  additional  pleasure  from  the  novelty  of  those  ob 
jecls  about  which  they  are  conversant.' — Addison. 

A  bend  in  any  thing  that  should  be  straight  is  a  de 
feet;  a  bent  of  the  inclination  that  is  not  sanctioned 
by  religion  is  detiiinenial  loa  person's  moral  character 
and  peace  of  mind.  For  a  vicious  bend  in  a  natural 
body  there  are  various  remedies;  but  notliing  will  cure 
a  corrupt  bent  of  the  will  except  religion. 


TURN,  BENT. 
These  words  are  only  compared  here  in  the  figura 
live  application,  as  respects  the  state  of  a  person's  in- 
clination :  the  turn  is  therefore,  as  before,  indefinite 
as  to  the  degree;  it  is  the  first  rising  inclination  :  bent 
is  a  positively  strong  turn,  a  confirmed  inclination  ;  a 
child  may  early  discover  a  turn  for  musick  or  drawing  ; 
but  the  real  bent  of  his  genius  is  not  known  iiiilil  lie  has 
made  a  proficiency  in  his  education,  and  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  trying  different  things :  it  may  be  very 
well  to  indulge  the  turn  of  mind ;  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  follow  the  bent  of  the  mind  as  far  as  re- 
spects arts  and  sciences;  'I  need  not  tell  you  how  a 
nianof  Mr.  Rowe's  turn  entertained  me.' — Popk.  'I 
know  the  bent  of  your  present  attention  is  directed 
towards  llie  eloquence  of  the  bar.' — Mklmouth  {Let 
ters  of  Pliny.) 

TO  TURN,  WIND,  WHIRL,  TWIRL,  WRITHE 

To  turn  (».  To  turn)  is,  as  before,  the  generick 
term  ;  the  rest  are  but  modes  of  turning  ; 
How  has  this  poison  lost  its  wonted  ways? 
It  should  have  burnt  its  passatre,  not  have  linger'd 
In  the  blind  labyrinths  and  crooked  turnings 
Of  human  composition. — Prydkn. 
To  wind  is  to  turn  a  thing  round,  or  to  move  in  a  re 
gular  and  circular  manner ; 
The  tracts  of  Providence  like  rivers  wind. 
Here  run  before  us,  there  retreat  behind. — Hiqgins. 
To  whirl  is  to  turn  a  thing  round  in  a  violent  manner; 
Man  is  but  man,  inconstant  still,  and  various 
There  's  no  tomorrow  in  him  like  to-day  ; 
Perhaps  the  atoms,  whirling  in  his  brain, 
Make  hini  think  honestly  this  present  hour; 
The  next,  a  swarm  of  base,  ungrateful  thoughta 
May  mount  aloft. — Drvden. 
To  ticirl  is  to  turn  a  thing  round  in  any  irregular  and 
unmeaning  way  ;  '  I  had  used  my  eye  to  such  a  quick 
succession  of  objects,  that,   in  the    most   precipitate 
twirl,  I  could  catch  a  sentence  out  of  each  author.' — 
Stkkle.     To  writhe  is  to  turn  round  in  convolutions 
within   itself.    A  worm  seldom   moves  in  a  straight 
line;  it  is,  therefore,  always  turning:  and  sometimes 
it  writhes  in  agony  ; 
Dying,  he  bellowed  out  his  dread  remorse. 
And  writh'd  with  seeming  anguish  of  the  soul. 

Shirley. 


TO  TURN,  BEND,  TWIST,  DISTORT,  WRING, 
WREST,  WRENCH. 

Turn,  in  French  tovrner,  comes  from  the  Greek 
Topi'f'o)  to  turn,  and  ripvo;  a  turner's  wheel ;  bend, 
r.  Bend:  twist,  in  Saxon  getjcisan,  Germni)  zryen  to 
double,  comes  from  zwry  two;  distort,  in  Latin  Uislor- 
tus,  participle  of  distor(/ueo,  compounded  of  dis  and 
torqneo,  signifies  to  turn  violently  aside. 

To  turn  signifies  in  seneral  to  put  a  thing  out  of  its 
place  in  an  uneven  line  ; 

Yet  still  they  find  a  future  task  remain. 

To  turn  the  soil  and  break  the  clods  again. 

Drydek. 
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To  bend,  and  the  rest,  are  species  of  turning :  we 
turn  a  ttiins  by  moving  it  from  one  point  to  another ; 
thus  we  tiirn  the  earth  over:  to  bend  is  simply  to 
change  its  direction  ;  tims  a  stick  is  hent,ot  a  liody 
may  bend  its  direction  to  a  particular  point; 

Some  to  the  house, 

The  fold  and  dairy,  hungry,  bc7id  their  fliglit. 

Thomson. 
To  tvjist  is  to  bend  many  limes,  to  malte  many  turns ; 
But  let  not  on  thy  liook  the  tortur'd  worm, 
Convulsive,  twist  in  agonizing  folds. — Thomson. 
To  distort  is  to  turn  or  bend  out  of  the  right  course  ; 
thus  the  face  is  distorted  in  convulsions,  or  the  loolis 
may  he  distorted  from  passion  or  otherwise  : 

We  saw  their  stern,  distorted  looks  from  far. 
Dryden. 
To  wring  is  to  twist  with  violence  ;  thus  linen  which 
has  been  wetted  is  wrung ;  '  Our  bodies  are  unhap- 
pily made  the  weapons  of  sin  ;  therefore  we  must,  by 
an  austere  course  of  duty,  first  wring  these  weapons 
out  of  its  hands.' — South.  To  wrest  or  wrench  is  to 
separate  from  4  body  by  means  of  twisting ;  thus  a  stick 
may  be  wrested  out  of  the  hand,  or  a  hinge  wrenched 
otr  the  door ; 

Wresting  the  text  to  the  old  giant's  sense. 

That  heaven  once  more  uiust  suffer  violence. 

Dknham. 

Wrench  his  sword  from  him.— Shakspeark. 

She  wrenclCd  the  jav'lin  with  her  dying  hands. 

Dryden. 
The  same  distinction  holds  good  in  the  moral  or  ex- 
tended application :  a  person  is  turned  from  his  design ; 
'  Strong  passion  dwells  on  that  object  which  iias  seized 
and  taken  possession  of  the  soul ;  it  is  too  much  occu- 
pied and  filled  by  it  to  turn  its  view  aside.' — Blair. 
The  will  of  a  person  is  bent,  or  the  thoughts  are  bent, 
towards  an  object ;  '  Men  will  not  bend  their  wits  to 
examine  whether  things  wherewith  they  have  been 
accustomed  be  good  or  evil.' — Hooker.  The  mean- 
ing of  words  is  twisted,  or  by  a  stronger  expression 
distorted,  to  serve  a  purpose ;  '  Something  must  be 
distorted,  besides  the  intent  of  the  divine  Inditer.' — 
Peacham.  a  confession  is  wrung,  or  by  a  stronger 
expression  wrested,  from  a  person ;  '  To  wring  this 
sentence,  to  wrest  tliereby  out  of  men's  iiands  tlie 
knowledge  of  God's  doctrines,  is  witlwut  all  reason.' 

— ASCHAM. 


TO  EXACT,  EXTORT. 

Exact,  in  Latin  exactus,  participle  nf  exign,  to  drive 
out,  signifies  the  exercise  of  simple  force  ;  but  extort, 
from  extortus,  participle  of  extorqueo  to  wring  out, 
marks  the  e.xercise  of  unusual  foice.  In  application, 
therefore,  the  term  exact  signifies  to  demand  witli 
force ;  it  is  commonly  an  act  of  injustice :  to  extort 
signifies  to  get  with  violence,  it  is  an  act  of  tyranny. 
The  collector  of  the  revenue  exacts  when  he  gets  from 
the  people  more  than  he  is  authorized  to  take :  an 
arbitrary  prince  extorts  from  his  conquered  subjects 
whatever  he  can  grasp  at.  In  the  figurative  sense, 
deference,  obedience,  applause,  and  admiration  are 
exacted;  'While  to  the  established  church  is  given 
that  protection  and  support  which  the  interests  of  reli- 
gion render  proper  and  due,  yet  no  rigid  conformity  is 
exacted.'' — Blair.  A  confession,  an  acknowledgment, 
a  discovery,  and  the  like,  are  extorted;  'If  I  err  m 
believing  that  the  souls  of  men  are  immortal,  not  while 
I  live  would  I  wish  to  have  this  delightful  crrour  ex- 
torted from  me.' — Steele. 


TO  CHARM,  ENCHANT,  FASCINATE,  ENRAP- 
TURE, CAPTIVATE. 

Charm  has  the  same  signification  as  explained  under 
the  head  of  Jlttractions  ;  enchant  is  conjpounded  of  en 
and  chant,  signifying  to  act  upon  as  by  the  power  of 
chanting  or  musick  ;  fascinate,  in  Latin  fascino,  Greek 
fiadKaivii),  signified  originally  among  the  ancients  a  spe- 
cies of  witchcraft,  performed  by  the  eyes  or  the  tongue ; 
enrapture,  compounded  of  en  and  rapture,  signifies  to 
put  into  a  rapture  :  and  rapture,  from  the  Latin  rapio 
to  seize  or  carry  away,  signifies  the  state  of  being  car- 


ried away  ;  whence  to  enrapture  signifies  to  put  into 
that  state ;  captivate,  in  Latin  captivatus,  participle 
of  captive,  ftoni  capio  to  take,  signifies  to  take,  as  it 
were,  prisoner. 

The  idea  of  an  irresistible  influence  is  common  to 
these  terms ;  charm  expresses  a  less  powerful  vtWict 
than  enchant ;  a  charm  is  simply  a  magical  verse  used 
by  magicians  and  sorcerers:  incantation  or  enchant- 
ment is  the  use  not  only  of  verses  but  of  any  mysterious 
ceremonies,  to  produce  a  given  effect. 

To  charm  and  enchant  in  this  sense  denote  an  oiera- 
tion  by  means  of  words  or  motions  ;  to  fascinatt:  de- 
notes an  operation  by  means  of  the  eyes  or  tongue :  a 
person  is  charmed  and  enchanted  voluntarily ;  lie  is 
fascinated  involuntarily:  the  superstitious  have  always 
had  recourse  to  charms  and  enchantments,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  allaying  the  passions  of  love  or  hatred  ;  the 
Greeks  believed  that  the  malignant  influence  passed  by 
fascination  from  the  eyes  or  tongues  of  envious  per- 
sons, which  infected  the  ambient  air,  and  through  thai 
medium  penetrated  andcorruptedtlie  bodies  of  animals 
and  other  things. 

Charms  and  enchantments  are  performed  by  persons ; 
fascinations  are  performed  by  animals;  tlie  former 
have  always  some  supposed  good  in  view  ;  the  latter 
have  always  a  mischievous  tendency :  there  are  per- 
sons who  prete?id  to  charm  away  the  tooth-ache,  or 
other  pains  of  the  body :  some  serpents  are  said  to 
have  a  fascinating  power  in  their  eyes,  by  which 
they  can  kill  the  animals  on  wiiom  they  have  fixed 
them. 

When  these  terms  are  taken  in  the  improper  sense, 
charm,  enchant,  and  fascinate  are  employed  to  de- 
scribe moral  as  well  as  natural  operations :  enrapture 
and  captivate  describe  effects  on  the  mind  only  :  to 
charm,  enchant,  fascinate,  and  enrapture  designate 
the  effects  produced  by  physical  and  moral  objects ; 
captivate  designates  those  produced  by  physical  objects 
only :  we  may  be  charmed,  or  enchanted,  or  enrap- 
tured, with  what  we  see,  hear,  and  learn ;  we  may  be 
fascinated  with  what  we  see  or  learn  ;  we  are  capti- 
vated only  with  what  we  see:  a  fine  voice,  a  fine 
prospect,  or  a  fine  sentiment,  charms,  enchants,  or 
enraptures ;  a  fine  pe\sm\  fascinates,  or  the  conver 
sation  of  a  person  is  fascinating ;  beauty,  with  all  its 
accompaniments,  captivates.  When  applied  to  the 
same  objects,  charm,  enchant,  and  enrapture  rise  in 
sense  :  what  charms  produces  sweet  but  not  tumultu- 
ous emotions  ;  in  this  sense  musick  in  general  eharma 
a  musical  ear; 

So  fair  a  landscape  charm'd  the  wnnd'ring  knight. 
Gilbert  West. 
What  enchants  rouses  the  feelings  to  a  liigh  pitch  of 
timinltuous  deliiht ;   in  this  manner  the  nuisician  is 
enchanted  with  the  finest  compositions  of  Handel  when 
performed  by  the  best  masters;  or  a  lover  of  the  coun- 
try is  enchanted  with  Swiss  scenery ; 
Trust  not  too  much  to  that  enchanting  face: 
Beauty 's  a  charm,  bul  soon  the  charm  will  pass. 

Dryden. 
To  enrapture  is  to  absorb  all  the  affections  of  the 
soul ;  it  is  of  too  violent  a  nature  to  he  either  lasting 
or  frequent :  it  is  a  term  applicable  only  to  persons  of 
an  enthusiastick  cliaracter,  or  to  particularly  powerful 
excitements ; 

He  play'd  so  sweetly,  and  so  sweetly  sung. 
That  on  each  note  th'  enraptured  audience  hung. 
Sir  Wm.  Jones. 
What  charms,  enchants,  and  enraptures  only  affords 
pleasure  for  the  lime;  what  fascinates  and  captivates 
rivets  the  mind  to  the  object :  the  former  three  convey 
the  idea  of  a  voluntary  movement  of  the  mind,  as  in 
the  proper  sense ;  the  two  latter  imply  a  species  of 
forcible  action  on  the  mind,  which  deprives  a  person 
of  his  free  a-rency ;  the  passions,  as  well  as  the  affec- 
tions, are  called  into  play  while  the  understanding  is 
passive,  which,  with  regard  to  fascinate,   may  be  to 
the  injury  of  the  subject :  a  loose  woman  may  have  it 
in  her  power  to  fascinate,  and  a  modest  woman  to 
captivate  ;  '  One  would  think  there  was  some  kind  of 
fascination  in  the  eyes  of  a  large  circle  of  people  whea 
darting  altogether  upon  ons  person.' — Addison. 
Her  form  the  patriot's  robe  conceal'd. 
With  studied  blandishments  she  bow'd. 
And  drew  the  captivated  crowd.— Moorb. 
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TO  ENSLAVE,  CAPTIVATE. 

To  en.Have  is  lo  bring  into  a  slate  of  slavery ;  to 
captivate  is  to  make  a  captive. 

'J'tieie  is  as  iiiucli  dill'tieiice  between  these  terms  as 
between  slaiery  and  captivity :  lie  wlio  is  a  slave  is 
fettered  botli  biidy  and  mind  ;  lie  who  is  a  captive  is 
only  constrained  as  to  liis  body:  lience  to  enslave  is 
always  taken  in  llie  bad  sense  ;  captivate  mostly  in 
Ihe  good  sense  ;  enslave  is  employed  literally  or  ligu- 
rativelv  ;  captivate  only  tiguralively  :  we  may  be  en- 
tlaved  by  persons,  or  by  our  gross  passions ;  '  The 
will  was' then  (before  the  tall)  subordinate  bnt  imt 
in^laved  lo  the  understanding  '— South.  We  are  cap- 
tivated by  the  charms  or  beauty  of  an  object ;  '  Men 
«hould  beware  of  being  captivated  by  a  kind  of 
savage  philosophy,  women  by  a  thoughtless  gallantry.' 
— Addiso.n. 

ECSTASY,  RAPTURE,  TRANSPORT. 
Tliere  is  a  strong  resemblance  in  the  ojeaning  and 
application  of  these  words.  They  all  express  an  ex- 
tiaordinary  elevation  of  the  spirits,  or  an  excessive 
tension  of  the  mind  ;  ecstasy  marks  a  passive  slate, 
from  the  Greek  eK^aaii  and  ii,is^m  to  stand,  or  he  out 
of  <uieself,  out  of  one's  mind.  Rapture,  from  the 
Lialin  rapio  to  seize  or  cai  ry  away  ;  and  transport, 
from  trans  and  purto  to  carry  beyond  oneself,  rather 
designate  an  active  slate,  a  violent  impulse  with  which 
the  mind  hurries  itself  forward.  Ecstasy  and  rap- 
ture are  always  pleasurable,  or  arise  from  pleasurable 
causes:  transport  respects  either  pleasurable  or  pain- 
ful feelings:  joy  occasions  ecstasies  or  raptures:  Joy 
and  anger  have  their  transports. 

An  ecstasy  benumbs  tiie  faculties  ;  it  will  take  away 
the  power  of  speech  and  ofien  of  thought :  it  is  com- 
monly occasioned  by  sudden  and  unexpected  events: 
rapture,   on  the  other   hand,    often    invigorates  the 
powers,  and  calls  them  into  action  ;  it  frequently  arises 
from  deep  thought :  the  former  is  connn<m  to  all  per- 
sons of  ardent  feelings,  but  more  particularly  to  chil- 
dren, ignorant  people,  or  to  such  as  have  not  their 
feelings  under  control ; 
What  foIlo\\'ed  was  all  ecstasy  and  trance : 
Immortal   pleasures  round  my  swimming  eyes  did 
danee. — Dryden. 
Rapture,  on  the  contrary,  is  applicable  to  persons  of 
Buperiour  minds,  and  to  circumstances  of  peculiar  im- 
portance ; 

By  swift  degrees  the  love  of  nature  works. 
And  warms  the  bosom,  till  at  List  snblim'd 
To  rapture  and  enthnsiastick  heat. 
We  leel  the  present  Deity. — Thomson. 
Transports  are  bnt  sudden  bursts  of  passion,  which 
generally  lead  to  intem|ierate  actions,  and  are  seldom 
indulged  even  on  joyous  occasions  except  by  the  vola- 
tile and  passionate  :  a  reprieve  from  Ihe  sentence  of 
death  will  produce  an  ecstasy  of  delight  in  the  par- 
doned criminal.     Religious  contpinp\ation  is  calculated 
to  I  rodnce  holy  raptures  in  a  mind  strongly  imbued 
with  picnis  zeal :  in  transports  of  raste  men  have  com- 
mitted enormities  which  have  cost  them  bitter  tears  of 
repentance  ever  after.    The  word  transport  is  liow- 
ever  used  in  tile  higher  style  in  a  good  sense ; 
When  all  thy  mercies,  O  my  God ! 
My  rising  soul  surveys. 
Transported  with  the  view,  I'm  lost 
In  wonder,  love,  and  praise. — Addison. 


TO  ATTR.\CT,  ALEURE,  INVITE,  ENGAGE. 

.attract,  in  Latin  attractuni,  participle  of  attraho, 
compounded  of  at  or  ad  and  traho,  signifies  to  draw 
towards;  allure,  v.  To  allure;  invite,  in  French  in- 
viter,  Latin  invito,  compounded  of  in  privative  and 
vito  to  avoid,  signifies  the  contrary  of  avoiding,  that 
is,  to  seek  or  ask ;  engage,  compounded  of  en  or  in 
and  the  French  gage  a  pledge,  signifies  to  bind  as  by  a 
pledge. 

Tliat  is  attractive  which  draws  the  thonchts  towards 
itself;  that  is  a/furni^- which  awakens  desire;  that  is 
inviting  which  offers  persuasion ;  that  is  engaging 
which  takes  posses,sion  of  the  mind.  The  attention  is 
attracted;  the  senses  rtc  allured  ;  the  understamihis 
IS  invited ;  the  whole  miud  is  engaged.    A  particular 


sound  attract:  the  ear ;  the  prospect  of  gratification 
allures;  wc  are  invited  by  advantages  which  otfer; 
we  are  engaged  by  tiiose  which  already  accrue. 

The  person  of  a  female  is  attractive ;  female  beauty 
involuntarily  draws  all  tyes  towards  itself;  it  awakens 
admiration;  'At  this  time  of  universal  migration, 
\\  hen  almost  every  one  considerable  enough  to  attract 
regard  lias  retired  into  the  country,  I  have  olleii  been 
tempted  lo  inquiie  what  hap|)iness  is  to  be  gained  by 
this  stated  secession.' — Johnson.  The  pleasures  of 
society  arc  alluring;  they  create  in  the  receiver  an 
eager  desire  for  still  farther  enjoyment;  but  when  too 
eagerly  pursued  they  vanish  in  the  pursuit,  and  leave 
Ihe  mind  a  prey  to  listless  uneasiness:  the  weather  is 
inviting ;  it  seems  to  persuade  the  reluctant  to  partake 
of  its  lelreslmients;  'Seneca  has  attempted  not  only 
to  pacify  us  in  misfortune,  but  almost  to  allure  us  lo  it 
by  representing  it  as  necessary  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
mind.  He  invites  his  pupil  to  calamity  as  the  Syrens 
allured  the  passengers  to  their  coasts,  by  promising 
that  he  shall  lelurn  with  increase  of  knowledge.' — 
Joii.NSON.  The  maniieis  of  a  person  are  engaging; 
lliey  not  only  occupy  the  attention,  but  they  lay  hold 
of  Ihe  alFections  ;  ''I'he  present,  whatever  it  be,  seldom 
engages  our  attention  so  luuch  as  what  is  to  come  '- 
Blaik. 


ATTRACTIONS,  ALLUREMENTS,  CHARMS. 
.Attraction  signifies  the  tiling  that  attracts  (r.  To 
attract);  allurement  signifies  the  thing  that  allures 
(«.  To  allure) ;  charm,  from  the  Latin  carmen  a  verse, 
siffiilfies  whatever  acts  by  an  irresistible  infiuence, 
like  poetry. 

*  Besides  the  synonymous  signification  which  dis- 
tinguishes these  words,  they  are  remarkable  for  the 
coroinon  property  of  being  used  only  in  the  plural, 
when  denoting  the  thing  that  attracts,  allures,  and 
charms.  Wiien  applied  to  female  endowments,  or  the 
influence  of  peison  on  the  heart:  it  seems  that  in  at- 
tractions there  is  something  natuial;  in  allurements 
soinelliing  artificial:  in  cAuj-his  something  moral  and 
intellectual. 

.Ittraelions  lead  or  draw;  allurements  win  or  en- 
tice; f/i«rm.>- seduce  or  captivate.  The  human  heart 
is  always  exposed  to  the  power  of  i'etnnle  attractions  ; 
it  is  guarded  with  diiriciilly  against  the  allurements  of 
a  ciiqiiette  ;  it  is  incapable  of  resisting  the  united 
charms  of  body  and  mind. 

Females  are  indebted  for  their  attractions  and 
charms  to  a  happy  conformation  of  features  and  figure, 
but  they  sometimes  borrow  their  allurements  from 
their  toilet.  Attractions  consist  of  those  ordinary 
graces  which  nature  bestows  on  women  with  more  or 
less  liberality ;  they  are  the  common  property  of  the 
sex;  'This  cestns  was  a  fine  party-coloured  cirdle, 
which,  as  Homer  tells  ns,  had  all  the  attractions  of 
Ihe  sex  wrought  Into  it.' — Addison.  Allurements  coi\- 
sist  of  those  cultivated  graces  liirmed  by  the  aid  of  a 
faithful  looking-glass  and  the  skilful  hand  of  one 
anxious  to  please  ;  '  How  justly  do  I  fall  a  sacrifice  to 
sloth  and  luxury  in  the  place  where  I  first  yielded  to 
those  alluremnits  which  seduced  me  to  deviate  from 
temperance  and  innocence.'— Johnson.  Charms  con- 
sist of  those  sincular  graces  of  nature  which  are  granJed 
as  a  rare  and  precious  gift:  they  are  the  peculiar  pro- 
perty of  the  individual  possessor;  'Juno  made  a  visit 
to  Venus,  the  deity  who  presides  over  love,  and  begged 
of  her  as  a  particular  favour,  that  she  would  lend  her 
for  a  while  those  charms  with  which  she  subdued  the 
hearts  of  gods  and  men.'— Addison. 

Defects  unexpectedly  discovered  tend  to  the  diniinii 
tion  (jf  attractions ;  allurements  vanish  when  the  arti 
fice  is  discovered  ;  charms  lose  their  elfeiit  when  lime 
or  habit  have  rendered  them  too  familiar,  so  tran.'-iiiiry 
is  the  influence  of  mere  per-on.  Attractions  assail 
the  heart  and  awaken  the  tender  passion  ;  allurements 
serve  lo  complete  Ihe  conquest,  which  will  however 
be  but  of  short  duration  if  there  be  not  more  solid 
though  less  brilliant  charms  to  substitute  affection  in 
the  [ilace  of  passion. 

When  applied  as  these  terms  may  be  to  other  objects 
besides  the  personal  endowments  of  Ihe  female  sex,  at- 
tractions and  charms  express  whatever  is  very  amiable 
in  themselves ;  allurements  on  the  contrary  whatever 

*  Vide  Abbe  Girard  and  Roubaud:  "  Attraits,  appas, 
charmes." 
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Is  hateful  and  congenial  to  the  baser  propensities  of 
human  nature.  A  courtesan  who  was  never  possessed 
of  cltarms,  and  has  lost  all  personal  attractions^  niay, 
by  the  allurements  of  dress  and  manners,  aided  by  a 
thousand  meretricious  arts,  still  retain  the  wretched 
power  "t"  ddin^  incalculable  mischief. 

An  tittruclwn  springs  from  sonietliing  remarl^able 
and  striking ;  it  lies  in  the  e.vteriour  aspect,  and 
awakens  an  interest  towards  itself:  a  charm  acts  by  a 
secret,  all-powerful,  and  irresistible  impulse  on  the 
soul ;  it  springs  from  an  accordance  of  the  object  with 
tlie  aflV'Ctions  of  the  heart;  it  takes  hold  of  the  imagi- 
nation, and  awakens  an  enlhusiasni  peculiar  to  itself: 
an  nlluremnit  acts  on  the  senses ;  it  tiatters  the  pas- 
sions :  it  enslaves  the  imagination.  A  musical  society 
has  aitrditiuns  for  one  who  is  musically  inclined  ;  for 
nuisick  lias  cAonni-- to  soothe  the  troubled  soul:  fash- 
ionable society  has  too  many  allurements  for  youth, 
which  are  not  easily  withstood. 

The  nnisick,  the  eloquence  of  the  preacher,  or  the 
crowds  of  hearers,  are  attractiuns  for  the  occasional 
attendants  ;K  a  place  of  worship:  the  society  of  culti- 
vated persons,  whose  character  and  manners  have 
been  attempered  by  the  benign  intiuence  of  Chris- 
tianity, possess  peculiar  cAiu-ms  for  those  who  have  a 
congeniality  of  disposition  ;  the  present  lax  and  utidis- 
cipliiied  age  is  however  ill-fitted  for  the  formation  of 
such  society,  or  the  susceptibility  of  such  charms: 
people  are  now  more  prone  to  yield  to  the  allurements 
of  pleasure  and  licentious  gratification  in  their  social 
intercoinse.  A  military  life  has  powerful  attractions 
for  adventurous  minds;  glory  has  irresistible  charms 
for  the  anihiiious:  the  allurements  of  wealth  predomi- 
nate in  the  minds  of  the  great  built  of  mankind. 


TO  ALLURE,  TEMPT,  SEDUCE,  ENTICE, 
DECOY. 

Allure  is  compounded  of  the  intensive  syllable  at  or 
ad  and  lure,  in  French  leurre,  in  German  luder  a  lure 
or  bait,  signifying  to  hold  a  bait  in  order  to  catch  ani- 
mals, and  tiguraTively  to  present  something  to  please 
the  senses,  or  the  undeistanding ;  tempt,  in  French 
tenter,  Latin  tcnto  to  try,  comes  from  tentus,  participle 
of  ten  do  to  stretch,  signifyitig  by  etlbits  to  imjiel  to  ac- 
tion ;  seduce,  in  French  seduire,  Latin  seduco,  is  com- 
pounded of  se  apart  and  duco  to  lead,  signifying  to 
lead  any  otie  aside  ;  entice  is  \n'o\>a.\i\y ,  per  metathi sin, 
changed  from  incite;  decay  is  coinp<iunded  of  the 
Latin  de  and  coy,  in  Dutch  koy,  German,  &c.  koi  a 
cage  or  enclosed  place  for  biids,  signilying  to  draw  into 
any  place  for  the  purpose  of  getting  them  into  one's 
power. 

We  are  allured  by  the  appearances  of  things;  we  are 
tempted  by  the  words  of  peisons  as  well  as  tlie  appear- 
ances of  things;  we  are  enticed  by  persuasioiis:  we 
are  seduced  or  decoyed  Ly  tlie  influence  and  false  arts 
of  others. 

To  allure  and  tempt  are  used  either  in  a  good  or  bad 
sense;  entice  sometnnes  in  an  inditferenl,  but  mostly 
in  a  bad  sense  ;  seduce  and  decoy  are  always  in  a  bad 
Bense.  The  weather  may  allure  us  out  of  doors  :  the 
love  of  pleasures  may  allure  us  into  Induleencies  that 
afterward  cause  repentance;  'June  26,  J 284,  the  rats 
and  mice  by  which  Hamelen  was  infested  were  al- 
lured, it  is  said,  by  a  piper  to  a  contiguous  river,  in 
which  they  were  all  drowned.' — Addison.  We  are 
sometimes  tempted  upon  very  fair  grounds  to  under- 
take what  turns  out  unfortunately  in  the  end  :  our 
passions  are  our  bitterest  enemies ;  the  devil  uses  them 
as  instruments  to  tempt  us  to  sin;  'In  our  time  the 
poor  are  strongly  tempted  to  assume  the  appearance  of 
wealth.' — Johnson.  When  the  wicked  entice  us  to  do 
evil,  we  should  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their  flattering  re- 
presentations :  those  who  know  what  is  right,  and  are 
determined  to  practice  it,  will  not  suffer  themselves  to 
be  enticed  into  any  irregularities  ;  '  There  was  a  parti- 
cular grove  which  wa.^  called  "the  labyrinth  of  co- 
quettes," where  many  were  enticed  to  the  chase,  but 
tew  returned  with  purchase.' — Addison.  Young  men 
are  frequently  seduced  by  the  company  they  keep ; 
There  is  no  kind  of  idleness  by  which  we  are  so 
easily  seduced  as  that  which  dignifies  itself  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  business.' — Johnson.  Children  are  de- 
coyed away  by  the  evil-minded,  who  wish  to  get  them 
into  their  possession ;  '  I  have  heard  of  barbarians, 


who,  when  tempests  drive  ships  to  their  coasts,  decoTi 
them  to  the  rocks  that  tliey  may  plunder  their  lading.' 
— Johnson. 

The  country  has  its  allurements  for  the  contem- 
plative mind  :  the  melroyolis  is  full  of  temptations. 
'J'liose  who  have  any  evil  project  to  execute  will  omit 
no  enticement  in  older  to  seduce  the  young  and  ine.':- 
periciiced  from  their  duty  The  practice  of  decoying 
childten  or  ignorant  people  into  places  of  confinemeut 
was  formerly  more  frequent  than  at  present. 

Allure  does  not  imply  such  a  powerful  influence  aa 
tempt:  what  all. ires  draws  by  gentle  means  ;  it  lies  in 
the  nature  of  ilie  tliinu  that  atiecls:  what  tempts  acts 
by  direct  and  continued  elforls:  it  presents  motives  to 
the  mind  in  order  to  produce  decision  ;  it  tries  the 
power  of  resistance.  Entice  suppose  s  such  a  decisive 
influence  on  tlie  mind,  as  produces  a  deterinlnation  to 
act ;  ill  which  respect  it  differs  from  the  two  lornier 
terms.  Allure  and  tempt  produce  actions  on  the  mind, 
not  necessarily  followed  by  any  result ;  for  we  may  bu 
allured  or  tempted  to  do  a  tiling,  without  necessarily 
doing  the  tiling;  but  we  cannot  be  cjjticeti  unless  we 
are  led  to  take  some  step.  Seduce  and  decoy  have  re- 
ference to  the  outward  action,  as  well  as  the  inward 
movements  of  the  mind  wjiich  give  rise  to  theiii :  they 
indicate  a  drawing  aside  of  the  person  as  well  as 
the  mind  ;  it  is  a  misleading  by  false  representation. 
Prospects  are  alluring,  otfers  are  templing,  words  are 
enticing,  charms  are  seductive. 


TRY,  TEMPT. 
To  try  [v.  To  attempt)  is  to  call  forth  one's  ordinary 
powers ;  to  tempt  is  a  particular  species  of  trial  ;  we 
«)■?/ either  oui  selves  or  others;  we  few/pi  others  :  to  try 
is  for  the  most  part  an  indifierent  action,  a  person  may 
be  tiied  in  order  to  ascertain  his  principles  or  hw 
strength ; 

League  all  your  forces  then,  ye  pow'rs  above. 
Join  all,  and  trytha  omnipotence  of  Jove. 

Pope. 
To  teinpt  is  for  the  most  part  taken  in  a  bad  sense,  men 
are  tempted  to  depart  from  their  duty  ; 

Still  the  old  sting  rcinain'd,  and  men  becan 
To  tempt  the  serpent,  as  he  tempted  man. 

Denham. 
It  is  necessary  to  try  the  fidelity  of  a  servant  before  you 
place  confidence  in  him  ;  it  is  wicked  to  tempt  any  one 
todolhatwhich  weshould  think  wrong  to  do  ourselves: 
our  strength  is  tried  by  frequent  experience;  we  are 
tempted  by  the  weakness  of  our  principles,  to  give  way 
to  the  violence  of  our  passions. 


EXPERIErfCE,  EXPERIMENT,  TRIAL,  PROOF 
TEST.  ' 

Experi?7ice,  experiment,  from  the  Latin  experior, 
compounded  of  e  or  ex  and  perio  or  pario  to  bring 
forth,  signifies  the  thing  brought  to  light,  or  the  act  of 
bringing  to  light ;  trial  signifies  the  act  of  trying,  from 
try,  in  Latin  lento,  Hebrew  IH'  to  explore,  examine, 
search  ;  proof  signifies  either  the  act  of  proving,  from 
the  Latin  proho  to  make  good,  or  the  thing  made 
good,  proved  to  be  good  ;  test,  from  the  Latin  testis  a 
witness,  is  that  which  serves  to  attest  or  prove  the 
reality  of  a  thing. 

By  all  the  actions  implied  in  these  terms,  we  endea- 
vour to  arrive  at  a  certainty  respecting  some  unknown 
particular  :  the  experience  is  that  which  has  been  tiled; 
the  experiment  is  the  thing  to  be  tried  :  the  experience 
is  certain,  as  it  is  a  deduction  from  the  past  lor  the 
service  of  the  present ;  the  experiment  is  uncertain, 
and  serves  a  future  purpose  :  experience  is  an  unerring 
guide,  which  no  man  can  desert  without  falling  into 
errour;  experiments  may  fail,  or  be  superseded  by 
others  more  perfect. 

Experience  serves  to  lead  us  to  moral  truth,  the  ex- 
periment aids  ns  in  ascertaining  speculative  truth;  we 
profit  by  experience  to  rectify  practice  ;  '  A  man  may, 
by  experience,  be  persuaded  that  his  will  is  IVee  ;  that 
he  can  do  this,  or  not  do  it.'— Tillotson.  We  mak'! 
experiments  in  theoretical  inquiries ;  '  Any  one  may 
easily  make  this  experiment,  and  even  plainly  see  that 
there  is  no  bud  in  the  corn  which  ants  lay  up.' — Addi- 
son.   He,  therefore,  who  makes  experiments  in  mat- 
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tiTS  of  experience  rejects  a  steady  and  definite  mode 
of  coining  at  the  trulti  tor  one  that  is  variable  and  uii- 
cerliiin,  and  that  too  in  matters  of  the  first  moyient : 
the  conseciuencos  of  such  a  mistal<e  are  obvious,  and 
have  been  too  fatally  realized  in  tlie  present  age,  in 
which  experience  lias  been  set  at  nought  by  every  wild 
speciilalor,  who  lias  recoinnieiided  experiments  to  be 
made  with  all  the  forms  of  moral  duty  and  civil 
society;  'It  is  good  also  not  to  try  experiments  in 
stales,  except  the  necessity  be  urgent,  or  the  utility 
evident.' — Bacon. 

The  experiment,  trial,  and  proof  have  equally  the 
character  of  uncertainty ;  but  the  experiment  is  em- 
ployed only  in  matters  of  an  intellectual  nature  ;  the 
trin.1  is  employed  in  matters  of  a  personal  nature,  on 
physical  as  well  as  mental  objects ;  the  proof  is  em- 
ployed in  moral  subjects :  we  make  an  experiment  in 
order  to  know  whether  a  thing  be  true  or  false ;  we 
make  a  trial  in  order  to  know  wliether  it  be  capable 
or  incapable,  convenient  or  inconvenient,  useful  or  the 
contrary  ;  we  put  a  thing  to  the  proof  in  order  to  de- 
termine whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  real  or  unreal: 
experiments  tend  to  confii  in  out  opinions ;  they  are  the 
liaiidinaids  of  science;  the  philosopher  doubts  every 
position  which  cannot  be  demonstrated  by  repeated 
experiments ;  'That  which  showeth  them  to  be  wise, 
is  the  gathering  of  principles  out  of  their  own  parti- 
cular experiments  ;  and  the  framing  of  our  particular 
experiments,  according  to  the  rule  of  their  principles, 
shall  make  us  such  as  they  are.'— Hooker.  Trials 
are  of  absolute  necessity  in  directing  our  conduct,  our 
taste,  and  our  choice ;  we  judge  of  our  strength  or 
skill  by  trials;  we  judge  of  the  elfect  of  colours  by 
trials,  and  the  like  ; 

But  he  himself  betook  another  way. 

To  make  more  trial  of  his  hardiinent. 

And  seek  adventures,  as  he  with  prince  Arthur  went. 

Spenser. 

The  proof  determines  the  judgement,  as  in  common 
life,  according  to  the  vulgar  proverb,    '  The  proof  of 
tlie  pudding  is  in  the  eating  ;'   so  in  the  knowledge  of 
men  and  things,  the  proof  of  men's  characters  and 
merits  is  best  made  by  observing  their  conduct; 
•  )  goodly  usage  of  those  ancient  tymes! 
In  which  the  sword  was  servant  unto  right: 
When  not  for  malice  and  contentious  crynies, 
Bui  all  for  praise  and  proof  of  manly  might. 

Spenser. 

The  experiment  is  a  sort  of  trial ;   '  When  we  are 

searching  out  the  nature  or  properties  of  any  being  by 
various  methods  of  trial,  this  sort  of  observation  is 
called  experiinent.'— Watts.  The  proof  results  from 
the  trial ;  '  My  paper  gives  a  timorous  writer  an  op- 
portunity of  putting  his  abilities  to  the  proof.'' — Addi- 
son. When  the  word  te.^t  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  a 
trial,  as  in  the  phrases  to  stand  the  test,  or  to  make  a 
test,  it  derives  its  meaning  from  the  chymical  process 
of  refining  metals  in  a  test  or  cupel,  testa  being  in 
Italian  the  name  of  this  vessel.  Tlie  test  is  therefore 
a  positive  and  powerful  trial ; 

All  thy  vexations 
Were  but  my  trials  of  thy  love,  and  thou 
Hast  strangely  stood  the  test.— Sh.^kspeare. 
When  tlie  test  is  taken  for  the  means  of  trying  or  prov- 
^g,  it  bears  a  similar  signification  ; 

Unerring  nature,  still  divinely  bright. 
One  clear,  unchang'd  and  universal  light, 
Life,  force,  and  beauty,  must  to  all  impart 
At  once  the  source,  and  end,  and  test  of  ever)'  art. 

Pope. 

Hence  this  word  is  used  in  the  legal  sense  for  the 
proof  which  a  man  is  required  to  give  of  his  religious 
creed. 


ATTEMPT,  TRIAL,  ENDEAVOUR,  ESSAY, 

EFFORT. 
Jlttewpt,  in  French  attenter,  Latin  attento,  from 
of  or  ad  and  tento,  signifies  to  try  at  a  thing;  trial 
comes  from  try  (v.  Experievre)  ;  endeavour,  com- 
pounded of  en  and  the  French  devoir  to  owe,  signifies 
to  try  according  to  one's  duty  ;  essay,  in  French 
essayer,  comes  probably  from  the  German  ersvefien, 
;omi)ounded  of  er  and  suchtn  to  seek,  written  in  old 


German  suachen,  and  is  doubtless  connected  with 
se/ien  to  see  or  look  after,  signifying  to  aspire  after,  to 
look  up  to ;  effort,  in  French  effort,  from  the  Latin 
cff'ert,  present  tense  of  effero,  compounded  of  e  or  en 
and  fero,  si;;nifies  a  Uringiiig  out  or  calling  forth  the 
strength. 

To  attempt  is  to  set  about  a  thing  with  a  view  of 
effecting  it ;  to  try  is  to  set  about  a  tliiiia  with  a  view 
of  seeing  tlie  result.  An  attempt  respects  the  action 
with  its  object ;  a  trial  is  the  exercise  of  power.  We 
always  act  when  we  attempt;  we  use  the  senses  and 
the  underslanding  when  we  try.  We  attempt  by  try- 
ing, but  we  may  try  without  attempting :  when  a 
thief  attempts  to  break  into  a  house  lie  first  tries  the 
locks  and  fastenings  to  see  where  he  can  most  easily 
gain  admittance. 

Men  attempt  to  remove  evils;  they  try  experiments. 
Attempts  are  perpetually  made  by  quacks,  whether  in 
medicine,  politicks,  or  religion,  to  recommend  some 
scheme  of  their  own  to  the  notice  of  the  publick ; 
which  are  often  nothing  more  than  trials  of  skill  to 
see  who  can  most  etfectually  impose  on  the  credulity 
of  mankind.  Spirited  people  make  attempts;  perse- 
vering people  make  trials  ;  players  attempt  to  per- 
form dilferent  parts  ;  and  try  to  gain  applause. 

An  endeavour  is  a  continued  attempt,  .ittempts 
may  be  fruitless;  trials  may  be  vain;  endeavours, 
though  unavailing,  may  be  well  meant.  M<iny  attempts 
are  made  which  e.xceed  the  abilities  of  the  at  tempter  ; 
trials  are  made  in  matters  of  speculation,  the  results 
of  which  are  uncertain  ;  endeavours  are  made  in  the 
moral  concerns  of  life.  People  attempt  to  write  books ; 
they  try  various  methods  ;  and  endeavour  to  obtain  a 
livelihood. 

An  essay  is  used  altogether  in  a  figurative  sense  for 
an  attempt  or  endeavour ;  it  is  an  intellectual  exertion. 
A  modest  writer  apologizes  for  his  feeble  essay  to  con- 
tribute to  the  general  stock  of  knowledge  and  cultiva- 
tion: hence  short  treatises  which  serve  as  attempts  to 
illustrate  any  point  in  morals  are  termed  essays,  among 
which  are  the  finest  productions  in  our  language  from 
the  pen  of  Addison,  Steele,  and  their  successors.  An 
effort  is  to  an  attempt  as  a  means  to  an  end  ;  it  is 
the  very  act  of  calling  forth  those  powers  which  are 
employed  in  an  attempt.  In  attempting  to  make  an 
escape,  a  person  is  sometimes  obliged  to  make  despe- 
rate efforts. 

Attempts  at  imitation  expose  the  imitator  to  ridicule 
when  not  executed  with  peculiar  exactness ;  '  A  natural 
and  unconstrained  behaviour  has  something  in  it  so 
agreeable  that  it  is  no  wonder  to  see  people  endeavour- 
ing after  it ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  so  very  hard 
to  hit,  when  it  is  not  born  with  us,  that  people  often 
make  themselves  ridiculous  in  attempting  it.' — Addi- 
son. Tr/aZ.!  of  strength  are  often  foolliaidy  ;  in  some 
cases  attended  with  mischievous  consequences  to  the 
trier  ; 

To  bring  it  to  the  trial,  will  you  dare 

Our  pipes,  our  skill,  our  voices  to  compare? 

Drvdbn. 

Honest  endeavours  to  please  are  to  be  distinguished 
from  idle  attempts  to  catch  applause ;  '  Whether  or 
no  (said  Socrates  on  the  day  of  his  execution)  God 
will  approve  of  my  actions  I  know  not;  but  this  I  am 
sure  of,  that  I  have  at  all  times  made  it  my  endeavour 
to  please  him.' — Addison.  The  first  essays  of  youth 
ought  to  meet  with  indulgence,  in  order  to  afibrd  en- 
couragement to  rising  talents  ;  '  This  treatise  prides 
itself  in  no  higher  a  title  than  that  of  an  essiiy,  or 
imperfect  attempt  at  a  subject.'— Glanville.  Great 
attempts,  which  require  extraordinary  efforts  either 
of  body  or  mind,  always  meet  with  an  adequate  share 
of  publick  applause  ;  '  The  man  of  sagacity  bestirs 
himself  to  distress  his  enemy  by  methods  probable  and 
reducible  to  reason  ;  so  the  same  reason  will  fortify 
his  enemy  to  elude  these  his  regular  efforts :  but  your 
fool  projects  with  such  notable  inconsistency,  that  no 
course  of  thought  can  evade  his  machinations.' — 
Steele. 


ATTEMPT,  UNDERTAKING,  ENTERPRISE. 

An  attempt  is  the  thing  attempted  (v.  To  attempt) ; 
an  undertaking,  from  undertake,  or  take  in  hand,  is 
the  tiling  taken  in  hand ;  an  enterprise,  from  the  French 
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tnterpris,  participle  of  cntrcprcndre  to  undertake,  has 
Uie  same  otiyinal  sense. 

The  idea  of  sonietliing  set  about  to  be  completed  is 
common  to  all  these  terms.  An  attempt  is  less  com- 
plicated tiian  an  undertaking;  and  that  less  arduous 
than  an  enterprise.  Jlttcmpts  are  tlie  common  e.xer- 
tions  of  power  for  obtaining  an  object :  an  undertaking 
involves  in  it  many  parts  and  particulars  which  require 
thought  and  judgement  ■.  an  enterprise  has  more  that 
is  hazardous  and  dangerous  in  it;  it  requires  resolu- 
tion, .attempts  are  frequently  made  on  the  lives  and 
property  of  individuals  ;  undertakings  are  formed  for 
private  purposes ;  enterprises  are  commenced  for  some 
great  national  object. 

Nothing  can  be  effected  without  making  the  attempt; 
attempts  are  therefore  often  idle  and  unsuccessful, 
when  tliey  are  made  by  persons  of  little  discretion, 
who  are  eager  to  do  sometliing  without  knowing  how 
to  direct  their  powers ; 

Why  wilt  thou  rush  to  certain  death  and  rage, 
In  rash  attempts  beyond  thy  tender  age  1 — Drvden. 
Undertakings  are  of  a  more  serious  nature,  and  in- 
volve a  man's  serious  interests  ;  if  begun  without  ade- 
quate means  of  bringing  them  to  a  conclusion,  they 
too  frequently  bring  ruin  by  their  failure  on  those  who 
are  concerned  in  them  ;  '  When  I  hear  a  man  com- 
plain of  his  being  unfortunate  in  all  his  undertakings, 
I  shrewdly  suspect  him  for  a  very  weak  man  in  his 
affairs.' — .Addison.  Enterprises  require  personal  sa- 
crllices  rather  than  those  of  interest ;  he  who  does  not 
combine  great  resolution  and  perseverance  with  con- 
siderable bodily  powers,  will  be  ill-fitted  to  take  part 
in  grand  enterprises. 

'i'he  present  age  has  been  fruitful  in  attempts  to 
bring  premature  genius  into  notice:  literary  under- 
takings have  of  late  degenerated  too  much  into  mere 
commercial  speculations :  a  state  of  war  gives  birth 
to  naval  and  military  enterprises ;  a  state  of  peace 
is  most  favourable  to  those  of  a  scientifick  nature  ; 
There  would  be  few  enterprises  of  great  labour  or 
,iazard  undertaken,  if  we  had  not  the  power  of  magni- 
fying the  advantages  which  we  persuade  ourselves  to 
expect  from  tliem.' — Johnson. 


FOOLHARDY,  ADVENTUROUS,  RASH. 

Foolkardy  signifies  liaving  the  hardihood  of  a  fool ; 
adcenturous,  ready  to  venture ;  rask,  in  German  rasch, 
which  signifies  swift,  comes  from  the  Arabick  raaschen 
to  go  swiftly. 

The  fuolkardy  expresses  more  than  the  adventurous ; 
and  the  adventurous  than  the  rash. 

The  foolhardy  man  veiilures  in  defiance  of  conse- 
quences: t\ie  udr.enturous  man  ventures  from  a  love 
of  the  arduous  and  the  bold  ;  the  rash  man  ventures 
for  want  of  thought :  'ourage  and  boldness  become 
foolhardihood  when  they  lead  a  person  to  run  a  fruit- 
less risk  ;  an  adventurous  spirit  sometimes  leads  a  man 
into  imnecessary  difliculties ;  but  it  is  a  necessary  ac- 
companiment of  greatness.  Theie  is  not  so  much  de- 
sign, but  there  is  more  violence  and  impetuosity  in 
rashness  than  in  fonlhardihood :  the  former  is  the 
consequence  of  an  ardent  temper  wliich  will  admit  of 
correction  by  the  influence  of  the  judgement ;  but  the 
latter  comprehends  the  perversion  of  both  tiie  will  and 
the  judgement. 

An  infidel  is  foolhardy,  who  risks  his  future  salva- 
tion for  the  mere  gratification  of  Lis  pride  ; 
If  any  yet  be  so  foolkardy, 
T'  expose  themselves  to  vain  jeopardy, 
If  they  come  wounded  oft'  and  lame, 
No  honour  's  got  by  such  a  maim. — Butier. 
Alexander  was  an  adventurous  prince,  who  deliahted 
in  enterprises  in  proportion  as  they  presented  difficul- 
ties ;  he  was  likewise  a  rash  prince,  as  was  evinced 
by  his  jumping  into  the  river  Cydnus  while  he  was 
hot,  and  by  his'leaping  over  the  wall  of  Oxydrace  and 
exposing  himself  singly  to  the  attack  of  the  enemy; 
'Twas  an  old  way  of  recreatins, 
Which  learned  butchers  called  bearbaiting, 
A  bold,  advenVrous  exercise. — Butler. 

Why  wilt  thou,  then,  renew  the  vain  pursuit, 
And  ras/Uy  catch  at  the  forbidden  fruit  1 
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TO  ENDEAVOUR,  AIM,  STRIVE,  STRUGGLE. 
To  endeavour  ip.Jlttempl)  is  general  in  its  object- 
am  {v.  Mini)  is  particular ;  we  endeavour  to  do  what' 
ever  we  set  about;  we  aim  at  doing  soniithiug  whic.'i 
we  have  set  before  ourselves  as  a  desirable  object.  To 
strive  (v.  Strife)  is  to  endeavour  earnestly  ;  to  strug- 
gle, whicl)  is  a  frequentative  of  strive,' is  to  strive 
earnestly. 

An  endeavour  springs  from  a  sense  of  duty;  we  en- 
deavour to  do  that  which  is  right,  and  avoid  tiiat  which 
is  wrong:  aiming  is  the  fruit  of  an  aspiring  temper; 
the  object  aimed  at  is  always  something  superiour 
either  in  reality  or  imagination,  and  calls  for  particular 
exertion:  striving  is  the  consequence  of  an  ardent  de- 
sire ;  the  thing  striven  for  is  always  conceived  to  be  of 
importance  :  struggling  is  the  effect  of  necessity;  it  is 
proportioned  to  the  difficulty  of  attainment,  and  the 
resi^ance  which  is  opposed  to  it ;  the  thing  struggled 
for  IS  indispensably  necessary. 

Those  only  who  endeavour  to  discharge  their  duty 
to  God  and  their  fellow-creatures  can  expect  real  tran- 
quillity of  mind ;  "T  is  no  uncommon  thing,  my  good 
Sancho,  for  one  half  of  the  world  to  use  the  other  half 
like  brutes,  and  then  endeavour  to  make  em  so.' — 
Sterne.  Whoever  aims  at  the  acquirement  of  great 
wealth  or  much  power  opens  the  door  for  much  misery 
to  himself; 

However  men  may  aim  at  elevation, 
'T  is  properly  a  female  passion. — Shenstone. 
As  our  passions  are  acknowledged  to  be  ourgreatesi 
enemies  when  they  obtain  the  ascendancy,  we  should 
always  strive  to  keep  them  under  our  control ; 
All  understand  their  great  Creator's  will, 
Strive  to  be  happy,  and  in  that  fulfil. 
Mankind  excepted,  lord  of  all  beside. 
But  only  slave  to  folly,  vice,  and  pride. 
Jenyns. 
There  are  some  men  who  struggle  through  life  to  ob 
tain  a  mere  competence ;  and  yet  die  without  succeed- 
ing in  their  object ; 

So  the  boat's  brawny  crew  the  current  stem, 
And  slow  advancing  struggle  with  the  stream. 
Drvden. 
We  ought  to  endeavour  to  correct  faults,  to  aim  at 
attaining  Christian  perfection,  to  strive  to  conquer  bad 
habits :  these  are  the  surest  means  of  saving  us  from 
the  necessity  of  struggling  to  repair  an  injured  repu- 
tation. 

ENDEAVOUR,  EFFORT,  EXERTION. 

The  idea  of  calling  our  powers  into  action  ia  com 
mon  to  these  terms:  enicavour  (v.Jlttempt)  expresses 
little  more  than  this  common  idea,  being  a  term  of 
general  import:  effort,  frojn  the  Latin  effert,  from 
effero  to  bring  forth,  signifying  the  bringing  out  of 
power;  and  exertion,  in  Latin  exero,  signifying  the 
putting  forl'i  power,  are  particular  modes  of  endea- 
vour;  the  former  being  a  special  strong  endeavour,  the 
latter  a  continued  strong  endeavour.  The  endeavour 
is  called  forth  by  ordinary  circumstances ;  the  effort 
and  jxertion  by  those  which  are  extraordinary.  The 
endeavour  flows  out  of  the  condition  of  our  being  and 
contKitution ;  as  rational  and  responsible  agents  we 
must  make  daWy  endeavours  to  fit  ourselves  for  an  here- 
after ;  as  willing  and  necessitous  agents,  we  use  our 
endeavours  to  obtain  such  things  as  are  agreeable  or 
needful  for  us :  when  a  particular  emergency  arises  we 
make  a  great  effort;  and  when  a  serious  object  is  to 
be  obtained  we  make  suitable  exertions. 

The  endeavour  is  indefinite  both  as  to  the  end  and 
the  means :  the  end  may  be  immediate  or  remote ;  the 
means  may  be  either  direct  or  indirect :  but  in  the 
effort  the  end  is  immediate  ;  the  means  are  direct  and 
personal :  we  may  either  make  an  endeavour  to  get 
into  a  room,  or  we  may  make  an  endeavour  to  obtain 
a  situation  in  life,  or  act  our  part  well  in  a  [larlicular 
situation ;  '  To  walk  with  circumspection  and  steadi- 
ness in  the  right  path  ought  to  be  the  constant  endea- 
vour of  every  rational  being.' — Johnson.  We  make 
efforts  to  speak,  or  we  make  efforts  to  get  through  a 
crowd,  or  we  make  efforts  to  overcome  our  feelings ; 
'  The  influence  of  custom  is  such,  that  to  conquer  it 
will  require  the  utmost  efforts  of  fortitude  and  virtue,' 
—Johnson     Tiie  endeavour  may  call  forth  one  or 
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many  powers ;  the  effort  calls  forth  but  one  power: 
the  endeavour  to  plcuse  in  society  is  laudable,  if  it  do 
not  lead  to  vicious  compliances  ;  it  is  a  laudable  rffort 
of  fortitude  to  suppress  our  complaints  in  the  moment 
of  sufi'i-ring.  The  exertion  is  as  comprehensive  in  its 
meaning  as  the  endeavour,  and  as  positive  as  the 
effort  ;  but  the  endeavour  is  most  commonly,  and  the 
ejf'ort  always,  appli<'d  to  individuals  only ;  whereas 
ll)e  eiertiun  is  applicable  to  nations  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals. A  tradesman  uses  his  best  endeavours  to 
please  his  customers:  a  combatant  makes  desperate 
efforts  to  overcome  his  antagonist:  a  candidate  for 
literary  or  parliamentary  honours  uses  great  exertions 
to  surpass  his  rival  ;  a  nation  uses  great  exertions  to 
raise  a  navy  or  extend  its  commerce ;  '  The  discom- 
fitures which  the  republick  of  assassins  has  suffered 
have  uniformly  called  forth  new  exertions.' — Burke. 


TO  EXERT,  EXERCISE. 

The  employment  of  some  power  or  qualification  that 
belongs  to  oneself  is  the  common  idea  conveyed  by 
these  terms ,  but  exert  (v-  Endeavour)  may  be  used 
for  what  is  internal  or  external  of  oneself;  exercise,  in 
Latin  exerceo,  from  ex  and  arceo,  signifying  to  drive 
or  force  out,  is  employed  only  for  that  which  forms  an 
express  part  of  oneself:  hence  we  speak  of  exerting 
one's  strength,  or  exertinrr  one's  voice,  or  exerting 
one's  influence  ;  of  exercising  one's  limbs,  exercising 
one's  imderstanding,  or  eier(;?'«(7i^  one's  tongue;  'How 
has  Jlillou  lepresented  the  whole  Godhead,  exerting 
itself  towards  man  in  its  full  benevolence,  under  the 
threefold  distinction  of  a  Creator,  a  Redeemer,  and 
Comforter.' — Addison.  'God  made  no  faculty,  but 
also  provided  it  with  a  proper  object  upon  wliich  it 
might  exercise  itself.' — South. 

Exert  conveys  simply  the  idea  of  calling  forth  into 
action  ;  exercise  always  conveys  the  idea  of  repeated 
or  continued  exertion  coupled  with  that  of  the  purpose 
or  end  for  which  it  is  made:  thus  a  person  who  calls 
to  another  excrln  his  voice  ;  he  who  speaks  aloud  for 
any  length  of  time  exercises  his  lungs.  When  the 
will  has  exerted  an  act  of  command  upon  any  faculty 
of  the  soul,  or  a  member  of  the  body,  it  has  done  all 
that  the  whole  man,  as  a  moral  agent,  can  do  for  the 
actual  exercise  oi  employment  of  such  a  faculty  or 
member. 


TO  EXERCISE,  PRAqTISE. 
Exercise  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  arti- 
cle ;  practise,  from  the  Greek  n-pacro-u  to  do,  signifies 
to  perform  a  part. 

These  terms  are  equally  upplied  to  the  actions  and 
habits  of  men  ;  but  we  exercise  in  that  whore  the 
powers  are  called  forth  ;  we  j^raciisc  in  that  where 
frequency  and  habitude  of  action  is  requisite  :  we  ex- 
ercise an  an;  we p?-act(sc  a  profession-,  'The  Roman 
tongue  was  the  study  of  their  youth  ■  it  was  their  own 
lansuage  they  were  instructed  and  exercised  in.' — 
Locke.  'A  woman  that  practis'd  physick  in  man's 
clothes.'— Tatler.  We  may  both  cxercisr.  or  practise 
a  virtue  ;  but  the  former  is  that  which  the  particular 
occurrence  calls  forth,  and  which  seems  to  doniand  a 
peculiar  effort  of  the  mind ;  the  latter  Is  that  w\iich  is 
done  daily  and  ordinarily:  thus  we  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner are  said  to  exercise  patience,  fortitude,  or  forbear- 
ance;  to  practise  charily,  kindness,  benevolence,  and 
the  like:  'Every  virtue  requires  time  and  place,  a 
proper  object,  and  a  fit  conjuncture  of  circumstances 
for  the  due  exercise  of  it.' — Addison.  'All  men  are 
not  equally  qualified  for  getting  money ;  but  it  is  in  the 
power  of  every  one  alike  to  practise  this  virtue  (of 
thrift).'— BuDOKLL. 

A  similar  distinction  characterizes  these  words  as 
nouns:  the  former  applying  solely  to  the  powers  of 
the  body  or  mind;  Ihi'  latter  solely  to  the  mechanical 
operations:  the  health  of  the  body  and  the  vigour  of 
the  mind  are  alike  impaired  by  the  want  of  exercise; 
'  Reading  is  to  the  mind  what  exercise  is  to  the  body.' 
— Addison.  In  every  art  practice  is  an  indispensable 
requisite  for  acquiring  perfection ; 

Long  practice  has  a  sure  improvement  found, 
With  kindled  tires  to  burn  the  barren  ground. 
Dryden. 
The  exercise  of  the  memory  la  of  the  first  importance , 


in  the  education  of  onildren  ;  constant  practice  m 
writing  is  almost  ll.*  only  means  by  which  the  art  of 
penmanship  is  acqu  red. 

CUSTOM,  FASH.ON,  MANNER,  PRACTICE. 

Customs,  fashions,  and  manners  are  all  employed 
for  comnmnilies  of  men:  custom  (v.  Custom,  habit) 
respects  cslablishe'l  and  general  modes  of  action ; 
fashion,  in  French  faeon,  from  facto  to  do  or  make, 
regard?  partial  and  trajrsitory  modes  of  making  or  do- 
ing tilings;  manner,  in  the  limited  sense  in  which  it  is 
here  taken,  signifies  the  manner  or  mode  of  niena 
living  or  behaving  in  their  social  intercourse. 

Custom  is  autiioritalTve;  it  stands  in  the  place  of 
law,  and  regulates  the  conduct  of  men  in  the  mosi  im- 
portant concerns  of  life:  fashion  is  arbitrary  and  capri- 
cious, it  decides  in  matters  of  trifling  import:  manners 
are  rational ;  they  are  the  expressions  of  moral  feelings. 
Customs  are  most  prevalent  in  a  barbarous  state  of  so- 
ciety ;  fashions  rule  most  where  luxury  has  made  the 
greatest  progress  ;  manners  are  most  distinguishable  in 
a  civilized  slate  of  society. 

Customs  are  in  their  nature  as  unchangeable  aa 
/a.'A/o?!*  are  variable;  manners  depend  on  cultivation 
and  collateral  circumstances:  customs  die  away  or  are 
abolished ;  fashions  pass  away,  and  new  ones  take 
their  place  ;  manners  are  altered  cither  for  the  better  or 
the  worse:  endeavours  have  been  successfully  employ- 
ed in  several  parts  of  India  to  abolish  the  custom  of  in- 
fanticide, and  that  of  women  sacrificing  themselves  on 
the  funeral  piles  of  their  husbands;  'The  custom  of 
representing  the  grief  we  have  for  the  loss  of  the  dead 
by  our  habits,  certainly  had  iis  rise  from  the  real  sorrow 
of  such  as  were  too  nuich  distressed  to  take  tlie  care 
they  ought  of  their  dress.' — Stelle.  The  votaries  of 
fashion  are  not  ccmrented  with  giving  the  law  lor  the 
cut  of  the  coat,  or  the  shape  of  the  bonnet,  but  they 
wish  to  intrude  upon  the  sphnie  of  the  scholar  oi 
the  artist,  by  prescribing  in  matters  of  literature  and 
taste ; 

Of  beasts,  it  is  confess'd,  the  ape 
Comes  nearest  us  in  human  shape : 
Like  man,  he  imitates  each  fashion, 
And  malice  is  his  ruling  passion. — Swift. 
The  influence  of  publick  opinion  on  the  manners  of  a 
people  has  never  been  so  strikingly  ilhistratpd  as  in  t)ie 
instance  of  the  French  nation  during  and  since  the  Re- 
volution ; 
Their  arms,  their  arts,  their  manners,  I  disclose. 
And  how  they  war,  and  whence  the  people  rose. 

Dryden. 
Practice,  in  Latin  prac^icH.5,  Greek  npaKTtKbg,  from 
TTpaffo-d)  to  do,  signifies  actual  doing  or  the  thing  done, 
that  is  by  distinction  the  regularly  done,  or  the  thing 
regulaily  done,  in  which  sense  it  Is  most  analosous  to 
custom ;  but  practice  simply  conveys  the  idea  of  actual 
performance;  custom  includes  also  the  accessory  icfea 
of  repetition  at  slated  periods:  a  practice  must  be  de- 
fined as  frequent  or  unfrequent,  regular  or  irre:.'ular; 
but  a  custom  does  not  require  to  be  qualified  by  any 
such  epithets  :  it  may  be  the  practice  of  a  person  to  do 
acts  of  charity,  as  the  occasion  requires;  but  when  he 
uniformly  does  a  particular  act  of  charity  at  any  given 
period  of'  the  year,  it  is  properly  denominated  his  cus- 
tom;  '  Savage  was  so  touched  with  thediscovery  of  his 
real  mother,  that  it  was  his  fvequentpractice  to  walk  in 
the  dark  evenings  for  several  hours  before  her  door, 
with  hopes  of  seeing  her  as  she  might  cro.ss  her  apart- 
menis  with  a  candle  in  her  hand.' — Johnson. 

VioUipractice  and  custom  are  ceneral  or  particular, 
but  the  former  is  absolute,  the  latter  relative;  the  prac- 
tice may  be  adopted  by  a  number  of  persons  without 
reference  to  each  other ";  but  a  custom  is  always  lollow- 
ed  either  by  imitation  or  prescription  ;  the  practice  of 
gaming  has  always  been  followed  by  the  vicious  part 
of  society ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  for  the  honour  of  man 
that  it  will  never  become  a  custom. 


CUSTOM,  HABIT. 

Custom  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  arliclp; 
habit,  in  Latin  habitudo,  from  hahto  to  have,  marks  tlie 
state  of  having  or  holding. 

Custom  is  a  frequent  rerfiition  of  the  same  act-  '  II 
is  the  custom  of  the  Mahomeiaiis,  if  they  sec  any  printed 
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or  written  paper  upon  the  ground,  to  take  it  up  and 
lay  it  aside  carefully,  as  not  knouiny  but  it  may  con- 
tain some  piece  ol'  the  Alcoran.' — Addison.  Habit 
the  etfect  of  such  repetition  ;  '  II"  a  loose  and  careless 
life  has  brought  a  man  into  habits  of  dissipation,  and 
led  him  to  neglect  those  religious  duties  which  he  owed 
to  his  Maker,  let  him  return  to  the  regular  worship  of 
God.' — Blair.  The  custom  of  rising  early  in  the 
morning  is  conducive  to  theliealth,  and  may  in  a  short 
lime  become  such  a  habit  as  to  render  it  no  less  agree- 
able than  it  is  useful. 

Custom  applies  to  men  collectively  or  individually; 
kabil  applies  to  the  individual  only.  Every  nation  has 
c««£om5  pecnliar  to  itself;  'Idare  not  shock  my  readers 
with  the  description  of  the  customs  and  manners  of 
these  barbarians  (the  Hottentots).' — Hugiiks.  Every 
ii]dividual  has  habits  peculiar  to  his  age,  station,  and 
circumstances. 

Custom,  in  regard  to  individuals,  supposes  an  act  of 
the  will  ;  habit  implies  an  involuntary  movement :  a 
cus<B/H  is  followed  ;  a. habit  is  acquired:  whoever  fol- 
lows the  custom  of  imitating  the  look,  tone,  or  gesture 
of  another,  is  liable  to  eel  the  habit  of  doing  the  same 
himself:  as  habit  is  said  to  be  second  nature,  it  is  of 
importance  to  guard  agamst  all  customs  to  which  we 
do  not  wish  to  become  habituated :  the  drunkard  is 
formed  by  the  custom  of  drinking  intemperately,  until 
he  becomes  habituated  to  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors: 
the  profane  swearer  who  accustoms  himself  in  early 
life  to  utter  the  oaths  which  he  hears,  will  find  it  diffi- 
cult in  advanced  years  to  break  himself  of  the  habit  of 
swearing;  the  love  of  iuiitatioJi  is  so  powerful  in  the 
human  breast,  that  it  leads  the  major  part  of  mankind 
to  follow  custom  even  in  ridiculous  things:  Solomon 
refers  to  the  power  of  habit  when  he  says,  'train  up  a 
child  in  the  way  in  which  he  should  go;  and  wjieu  he 
is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it ;'  a  power  which  cannot 
be  employed  too  early  in  the  aid  of  virtue  and  religion. 
'  The  force  of  education  is  so  great,  that  we  may  mould 
the  minds  and  manners  of  the  young  into  what  shape 
we  please,  and  give  the  impressions  of  such  habits,  as 
shall  ever  afterward  remain.' — Atterbury. 

Customary  and  habitual,  tlie  epithets  derived  from 
these  words,  adnnt  of  a  similar  distinction:  the  cus- 
tomary action  is  that  which  is  repeated  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  custom  ;  '  This  citstoma?)/superiority  grew  too 
delicate  lor  truth,  and  Swift,  with  all  his  penetration, 
allowed  himself  to  be  delighted  with  low  flattery.' — 
Johnson.  The  habitual  action  is  that  which  is  done 
by  the  force  of  habit ;  '  We  have  all  reason  to  believe 
that,  amid  numberless  intirniities  which  attend  hu- 
manity, what  the  great  Judge  will  chiefly  regaril  is 
the  habitual  prevailing  turn  of  our  heart  and  life.' — 
Bl.^ir. 


COMMON,  VULGAR,  ORDINARY,  MEAN. 

Common,  in  French  commun,  Latin  commvnis,  from 
con  and  munus  the  joint  office  or  properly  of  many,  lias 
regard  to  the  multitude  of  objects;  vulgar,  in  French 
vulgaire,  Latin  vulgaris,  from  vulgus  the  people,  has 
regard  to  tlie  number  and  quality  of  the  persons;  ordi- 
nary, in  French  ordinaire,  Latin  ordinarius,  from  ordo 
the  order  or  regular  practice,  has  regard  to  the  repeti- 
tion or  disposition  of  things;  vieaji  expresses  the  same 
as  medium  or  luoderaie,  from  which  it  is  derived. 

Familiar  use  renders  things  common,  vulgar,  and 
ordinary;  but  what  is  mean  is  so  of  itself ;  the  coj»j- 
mon,  vulgar,  and  ordinary  are  therefore  frequently, 
though  not  always,  mean  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  what 
is  mean  is  not  always  common,  vulgar,  or  ordinary  ; 
consequently,  in  the  primitive  sense  of  these  words,  the 
first  three  are  not  strictly  synonymous  with  the  last ; 
monsters  are  common  in  Africa;  uu/^ar  reports  are 
little  to  be  relied  on  ;  it  is  an  ordinary  practice  for  men 
lo  make  light  of  their  word. 

C<imniun  is  unlimited  in  its  application;  it  includes 
both  vulgar  and  ordinary ;  the  latter  are  said  in  refer- 
ence to  persons  only,  common  with  regard  to  persons  or 
things:  an  opinion  is  either  common  or  vulgar;  an 
employment  is  either  common  or  ordinary  :  it  was  long 
a  vulgarly  received  notion,  that  the  sun  turned  round 
the  earth  :  it  is  the  ordinary  pursuit  of  astronomers  to 
observe  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies:  disputes 
on  religion  have  rendered  many  facts  vulgar  or  com- 
mon, which  were  formerly  known  only  to  the  learned ; 
ou  that  account  it  is  now  become  an  ordinary  or  a 
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common  practice  for  men  to  dispute  about  relicion, 
and  even  to  frame  a  new  set  of  doctrines  for  them  ■ 
selves. 

In  the  figurative  sense,  in  which  they  convey  the  idea 
of  low  value,  they  are  synonymous  with  mean  :  what 
is  to  be  seen,  heard,  or  enjoyed  by  every  body  is  com- 
mon, and  naturally  of  little  value,  since  the  worth  of 
objects  frequently  di'pends  upon  their  scarcity  and  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  them:  'Men  may  change  theit 
climate,  but  they  cannot  their  nature.  A  man  that 
goes  out  a  fool  cannot  ride  or  sail  himself  into  common 
sense.' — Addison.  What  is  peculiar  to  common  people 
is  vulgar,  and  consequently  worse  than  common  ;  it  is 
supposed  to  belong  lo  those  who  are  ignorant  and  de- 
praved in  taste  as  well  as  in  morals;  'The  poet's 
thought  of  directing  Satan  to  the  sun,  which  in  the 
uui^ur  opinion  of  mankind,  is  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  the  creation,  and  the  placing  in  it  an  angel,  is  a 
circumstance  very  finely  contrived.' — Addison.  What 
is  done  and  seen  ordinarily  may  be  done  and  seen 
easily  ;  it  requires  no  abilities  or  mental  acquirementsr 
it  has  nothing  striking  in  it,  it  excites  no  interest;  'A 
very  ordinary  telescope  shows  us  that  a  louse  is  itself 
a  very  lousy  creature.' — Addison.  What  is  mean  is 
even  below  that  which  is  ordinary;  there  is  something 
defective  in  it; 

Under  his  forming  hands  a  creature  grew, 
Manlike,  but  diff'rentsex,  so  lovely  fair, 
That  what  seein'd  fair  in  all  the  world  seem'd  now 
Mean,  or  in  hersumin'd  u|).— JIilton. 
Coinmon  is  opposed  to  rare  and  refined ;  vulgar  to 
polite  and  cultivated;  ordinary  to  the  distinguished; 
7Hca?t  to  the  noble:  a  common  mind  busies  itself  witll 
common  objects;  vulgar  habits  are  easily  contracted 
from  a  sliglit  intercourse  with  vulgar  people  ;  an  ordi 
niiry  person   is  'seldom  associated  with  elevation  of 
character  ;  and  a  mean  appearance  is  a  certain  mark 
of  a  degraded  condition,  if  not  of  a  degraded  mind. 


COMMONLY,  GENERALLY,  FREQUENTLY, 
USUALLY. 

Commonly,  in  the  form  of  common  (c.  Common) ; 
generally,  ir^tu)  general,  and  ilie  hal\\tgc7ius  the  kind, 
respects  a  whole  body  indislinciiou  from  an  individual ; 
frequently,  from  frequent,  in  French  frequent,  Latin 
frcquens,  from  the  old  "La.Ut\  frago,  in  Gi eek  ^pay ii 
and  (ppayvvixi  to  go  or  turn  about,  signifies  properly  a 
crowding;  usually,  from  usual  and  use,  signifies  ac- 
cording to  use  or  custom. 

What  is  commonly  done  is  an  action  common  to  all: 
'  It  is  common/;/ observed  among  soldiers  and  seamen 
that  though  there  is  much  kindness,  there  is  little  grief.' 
— Johnson.  What  \s  generally  ihiiie  is  the  action  of 
the  greatest  part:  'It  is  generally  not  so  much  the 
desire  of  men,  sunk  into  depravity,  to  deceive  the 
world,  as  themselves  ' — Johnson.  What  \s  frequently 
done  is  either  the  action  of  many,  or  an  action  many 
times  repeated  by  the  same  person  ;  '  It  is  toofrequently 
the  pride  of  students  to  despise  those  amu.sements  and 
recreations  which  give  to  the  rest  of  mankind  strength 
of  limbs  and  cheerfulness  of  heart.' — Johnson.  What 
is  usually  done  is  done  regularly  by  one  or  many  ; 
'The  inefficacyof  advice  is  usually  the  fault  of  the 
counsellor.' — Johnson. 

Commonly  is  opposed  to  x?trc\y,  generally  and  fre- 
quently to  occasionally  or  seldom  :  usually  to  casually ; 
men  commonly  judge  of  others  by  themselves ;  those 
who  judge  by  the  mere  exteriour  are  generally  deceiv- 
ed ;  but  notwithstanding  every  precaution,  one  is  fre- 
quently exposed  to  gross  frauds;  a  man  of  business 
usually  rep<\us  to  his  counting-house  every  day  at  a 
certain  hour. 


GENERAL,  UNIVERSAL. 

The  general  is  to  the  universal  what  the  part  is  to 
the  whole.  What  is  general  includes  the  greater  part 
or  number;  what  is  universal  includes  every  indivi- 
dual or  part  The  general  rule  admits  of  many  ex 
ceptions  :  the  universal  rule  admits  of  none.  Human 
government  has  the  general  good  for  its  object :  the 
government  of  Providence  is  directed  to  universal 
good.  General  is  opposed  to  particular,  and  univer- 
sal to  individual.  A  scientifick  writer  will  not  content 
himself  with  general  remarks,  when  he  has  it  in  his 
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power  to  enter  into  particulars  ;  the  universal  com- 
plaint which  we  liear  iij^ain^t  men  for  tlieir  pride,  shows 
that  in  every  individual  it  exists  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree. It  is  a  general  opinion  that  women  are  not  qua- 
lified for  scientifick  pursuits;  but  Madame  Dacier, 
Mrs.  Carter,  and  many  feniale  writers,  form  exceptions, 
no  less  honcmrable  to  their  whole  sex,  than  to  them- 
selves in  particular:  it  is  a  um'oersai  principle,  that 
Children  ought  to  nonour  tlieir  parents;  the  intention 
of  the  Creiitcir  in  this  respect  is  manifested  in  such  a 
variety  of  forms  as  to  adnjit  of  no  question.  General 
philosophy  considers  the  properties  common  to  all 
hodies,  and  regards  the  distinct  properties  of  particular 
bodies,  only  inasmuch  as  they  confirm  abstract  ge- 
neral views.  Universal  philosophy  depends  on  uni- 
versal science  or  knowledge,  which  belongs  only  to  the 
infinite  mind  of  the  Creator.  General  grammar  em- 
braces in  it  all  principles  tliat  are  supposed  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  all  languages:  a7uycr««/ grammar  is  a  thing 
scarcely  attainable  by  the  stretch  of  human  power. 
What  man  can  become  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
all  existing  languages,  as  to  reduce  all  their  particular 
idioms  to  any  system  ^ 

USAGE,  CUSTOM,  PRESCRIPTION. 
The  usage  is  what  one  has  been  long  used  to  do; 
custom  [v.  Custom)  is  what  one  generally  does ;  pre- 
*cry)ti07i  is  what  one  is  prescribed  to  do.  The  usage 
acquires  force  and  sanction  by  dint  of  time;  'With 
the  national  assembly  of  France,  possession  is  nothing, 
faw  and  usage  are  nothing.' — Burke.  The  custom 
acquires  sanction  by  the  frequency  of  its  being  done  or 
the  numbers  doing  it; 

For  since  the  time  of  Saturn's  holy  reign, 
His  hospitable  ciistoHis  we  retain. — Dryden. 
The  prescription  acquires  force  by  the  authority  which 
prescfihes  it,  namely,  the  universal  consent  of  man- 
kind ;  '  If  in  any  case  the  shackles  of  prescription 
could  be  wholly  shaken  of}'  on  what  occasion  should 
it  be  expected  but  in  the  selection  of  lawful  pletisure  V 
— Johnson.  Hence  it  arises  that  customs  vary  in 
every  age,  but  that  usage  and  prescription  supply  the 
place  of  written  law. 

POSSIBLE,  PRACTICABLE,  PRACTICAL. 

Possible,  from  the  Latin  possum  to  be  able,  signifies 
properly  to  be  able  to  be  done:  practicable,  from  prac- 
tice (t).  To  exercise)  signifies  to  be  able  to  be  put  in 
practice:  hence  the  difference  between  possible  and 
practicable  is  the  same  as  between  doing  once,  or  doing 
as  a  rule.  There  are  many  ihinf^i-  possible  wliich  can- 
not be  called  practicable,  but  what  is  practicable  must 
in  its  nature  be  possible.  The  possible  depends  solely 
on  the  power  of  the  agent ;  '  How  can  we,  without 
supposing  ourselves  under  the  constant  care  of  a  Su- 
preme Being,  give  any  possible  account  for  that  nice 
proportion  which  we  find  in  every  great  city  between 
Ihe  deaths  and  births  of  its  inhabitants'?' — Addison. 
The  practicable  depends  on  circumstances;  'He  who 
would  aim  at  practicable  things  should  turn  upon 
allaying  our  pain,  rather  than  promoting  our  sorrow.' — 
Stkkle.  a  child  cannot  say  how  much  it  is  possible 
for  hitn  to  learn  until  he  has  tried.  Schemes  have 
sometimes  every  thing  to  loconunend  them  to  notice, 
but  that  which  isof  tlie  first  importance,  namely,  their 
practicability. 

The  practicable  is  that  which  may  or  can  l)e  prac- 
tised: the  practical  is  that  which  is  to  be  practised: 
the  former  therefore  applies  to  that  which  men  devise 
to  carry  into  practice  ;  the  latter  to  that  which  they 
have  to  practise:  projectors  ought  to  consider  what  is 
practicable;  divines  and  motaiists  have  to  consider 
whMis practical.  The practicab  c  is  opposed  to  tlie 
impracticable  ;  Ihe  practical  to  the  theoretic  or  specu- 
lative ;  '  Practical  cunning  shows  itself  in  political 
matters.'  ^Sonxn. 

MAY,  CAN 
May  is  in  German  mbgen  to  wish,  Greek  /lafu  to 
<!esire,  from  the  connexion  betr^vi  wishing  and  com- 
plying with  a  wish  ;  can  Uer4/  Rs  possibility,  may 
litierty  and  probability:  he  wb*  7.as  sound  limbs  caw 
walk;  but  he  may  not  walk  lu  tees  which  are  pro- 
hibited : 


For  who  can  match  Achilles'?  he  who  can 
Must  yet  be  more  than  hero,  more  tlian  man. 

POPB. 

Thou  canst  not  call  him  from  the  Stygian  shore, 
But  thou,  alaa  I  mayst  live  to  suffer  more. — Pope. 

AIM,  OBJECT,  END. 

j9im  is  in  all  probability  a  variation  of  Aome,  in  old 
Germain  haim.  It  is  the  home  which  the  marksman 
wishes  to  reach;  it  is  the  thing  aimed  at;  the  parti- 
cular point  to  wiiich  one's  eH<)rts  are  directed  ;  which 
is  liad  always  in  view,  and  to  the  attainment  of  which 
every  tiling  is  made  to  bend ;  object,  from  tlie  Latin 
objectus,  participle  of  ob  and  jncio  to  lie  in  the  way,  is 
more  vague;  it  signifies  Ihe  thing  that  lies  before  us ; 
we  pursue  it  by  taking  the  necessary  means  to  obtain 
it;  it  becomes  the  fruit  of  our  labour;  end  in  the  im- 
proper sense  of  end  is  still  more  general,  signifying  the 
thing  that  ends  one's  wishes  and  endeavours  ;  it  is  the 
result  not  only  of  action,  but  of  coniliined  action;  it  is 
the  consummation  of  a  scheme;  we  must  take  the 
proper  measures  to  arrive  at  it. 

It  is  the  aim  of  every  good  Christian  to  live  in 
peace ;  '  Cunning  has  only  private,  selfish  aims,  and 
sticks  at  nothing  which  may  make  tliein  succeed.' — 
Addison.  It  is  a  mark  of  dulness  or  folly  to  act  with- 
out an  oA/ect  ,■  'We  should  sufSciently  weigh  the  ob- 
jects of  our  hope,  whether  they  be  such  as  we  may 
reasonably  expect  from  them  what  we  propose  in  their 
fruition.' — Addison.  Every  scheme  is  likely  to  fail,  in 
which  the  means  are  not  adequate  to  tlie  end ,  '  Liberty 
and  truth  are  not  in  tliemselves  desirable,  but  only  as 
they  relate  to  a  farther  c;irf.' — Berkeley. 

We  have  an  aim ;  we  propose  to  ourselves  an  ob- 
ject;  we  look  to  the  end.  An  aim  is  attainable,  an 
object  worthy,  an  end  injportant. 


TO  AIM,  POINT,  LEVEL. 

Jlim,  signifying  to  take  aim  ((>.  .4im),is  to  direct 
one's  view  towards  a  point ;  point,  from  the  noun 
point,  signifies  to  direct  the  point  to  any  thing ;  level, 
from  the  adjective  level,  signifies  to  put  one  thing  on  i 
level  with  another. 

Jiim  expresses  more  than  the  other  two  words,  inas 
much  as  it  denotes  a  direction  towards  some  minuK 
point  in  an  object,  and  the  others  imply  direction  to- 
wards the  whole  objects  themselves.  We  aim  at  a 
bird ;  we  point  a  cannon  against  a  wall ;  we  level  a 
cannon  at  a  wall.  Pointing  is  of  course  used  with 
most  propriety  in  reference  to  instruments'  tliat  have 
pdints ;  it  is  likewise  a  less  decisive  action  than  either 
aiming  or  levelling.  A  stick  or  a  finger  may  be  pointed 
at  a  person,  merely  out  of  dfrision ;  but  a  blow  is 
levelled  or  aimed  with  an  express  intent  of  commiltiii({ 
an  act  of  violence  ; 
Tlieir  heads  from  aiming  blows  they  bear  afar, 
Willi  clashing  gauntlets  then  provoke  the  war. 

Drydkn. 
He  calls  on  Bacchus,  and  propounds  the  prize: 
The  groom  his  fellow-groom  at  buls  defies. 
And  bends  his  bow,  and  levels  with  his  eyes. 

Dryden. 
The  same  analogy  is  kept  up  in  their  figurative  ap- 
plication. 

The  shafts  of  ridicule  are  but  loo  often  aimed  with 
little  effect  against  the  follies  of  fashion;  'Anoihei 
kind  there  is,  which  although  we  desire  for  iL-;elf,  as 
health  and  virtue,  and  knowledge,  nevertheless  thej 
are  not  the  last  mark  whereat  we  aim,  but  have  iheii 
further  end  whereunto  they  are  referred.' — Hooker 
Remarks  which  seem  nieiely  \o  point  at  others,  with 
out  being  expressly  addressed  to  them,  have  always  a 
bad  tendency  ; 

The  story  slily  points  at  you.— Cumberland. 

It  has  hitherto  been  the  fate  of  infidels  to  level  their 
battery  of  sneers,  declamation,  and  sophistry  against 
the  Christian  religion  only  to  strengthen  the  convic- 
tion of  its  sublime  truths  in  the  minds  of  mankind  at 
large  ;  '  In  contemplation  of  which  verity,  St.  Crcgory 
Nazianzen,  observing  the  (Icrli'iisidti  from  it,  intmduccd 
in  his  rimes  by  the  ambition  of  sorr.e  prelates,  did  vent 
that  famous  e.xclamalion,  "  O  tliat  there  were  not  at 
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all  any  presidency,  or  any  preference  in  place  and 
tyrannical  enjoyment  of  prerogatives!"  wliicli  earne.-t 
wish  he  surely  did  not  mean  to  level  against  the  oidi- 
nance  of  God,  but  against  that  wJiicli  lately  began  to 
be  intruded  by  men.' — Barrow. 

TO  AIM,  ASPIRE. 

Aim  (v.  Aim)  includes  efforts  as  well  as  views,  in 

obtaining  an  object;  aspire,  t'roin  as  or  ad  to  or  after 

and  spiru  to  breathe,  comprehends  views,  vvislies,  and 

hopes  to  obtain  an  object. 

We  aim  at  a  certain  proposed  point,  by  endeavouring 
to  eain  it;  '  Whetlier  zeal  or  nioderalitin  be  the  point 
we  aim  at,  let  us  keep  fire  out  of  the  one,  and  frost  out 
of  the  other.' — Addison.     We  aspire  after thatwhich 
we  think  ourselves  entitled  to,  and  flatter  ourselves 
with  gaining ;  '  The  study  of  those  who  in  the  time  of 
Shakspeaie  asjDHcd  to  plebeian  learning  was  laid  upon 
adventures,    giants,   dragons,    and   enchantments.' — 
Johnson. 
Many  men  aim  at  riches  and  honour ; 
Lo,  here  the  world  is  bliss ;  so  here  the  end 
To  which  all  men  do  ami,  rich  to  be  made, 
Such  grace  now  to  be  happy  is  before  thee  laid. 

SPE.NSER. 

It  Is  the  lot  of  but  few  to  aspire  to  a  throne ; 
Aspiring  to  be  gods,  if  angels  fell, 
Aspiring  to  be  angels,  men  rebel. — Pope. 
We  aim  at  what  is  attainable  by  ordinary  efforts; 
we  aspire  after  what  is  great  and  uimsual.     An  emu- 
lous youth  aims  at  acquiring  the  esteem  of  his  teach- 
ers; he  aspires  to  e.\cel  all  his  competitors  in  literary 
attainments. 

TENDENCY,  DRIFT,  SCOPE,  AIM. 

Tendency,  from  to  tend,  denotes  the  properly  of  tend- 
ing towards  a  certain  point,  which  is  the  characteristick 
of  all  these  words,  but  this  is  applied  only  to  things; 
and  drift,  from  the  verb  to  drive;  scope,  from  the 
Greek  oKtitTOiiat  to  look  ;  and  aim,  from  the  verb  to 
aim  (v.  Aim) ;  all  characterize  the  thoughts  of  a  per- 
son looking  forward  into  futurity,  and  directing  his 
actions  to  a  certain  point.  Hence  we  speak  of  the 
tejidcncT/ of  certain  principles  iir  practices  as  being  per- 
nicious ;  the  drift  of  a  person's  discourse  ;  the  scope 
which  he  gives  himself  either  in  treating  of  a  subject, 
or  in  laying  down  a  plan  ;  or  a  person's  aim  to  excel, 
or  aim  to  supplant  another,  and  the  like.  The  tendency 
of  mosLJvritings  for  the  last-fiveand  twenty  years  has 
been  to  nnhinge  the  minds  of  men  ;  '  It  is  no  wonder  if 
a  great  deal  of  knowledge,  which  is  not  capable  of 
making  a  man  wise,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  make 
him  vain  and  arrogant.' — Addison.  Where  a  person 
wants  the  services  of  another,  whom  he  dares  not 
openly  solicit,  he  will  discover  liis  wishes  by  the  drift 
of  his  discourse ; 
This  said,  the  whole  audience  soon  found  out  his  drift. 
The  convention  was  summoned  in  favour  of  Swift. 

Swift. 
A  man  of  a  comprehensive  mind  will  allow  himself  full 
scope  in  digesting  his  plans  for  every  alteration  which 
circumstances  may  require  when  they  come  to  be  de- 
veloped ;  '  Merit  in  every  rank  has  the  freest  scope  (in 
England'!.' — Blair.  Our  desires  will  naturally  give  a 
cast  to  all  our  aims ;  and  so  long  as  they  are  but  in- 
nocent, they  are  necessary  to  give  a  proper  stimulus  to 
exertion  ; 

Each  nobler  aim,  repress'd  by  long  control, 
Now  sinks  at  last  or  feebly  mans  the  soul. 

Goldsmith. 


OBJECT,  SUBJECT. 

Object,  in  Latin  objectus,  participle  of  objicio  to  lie 
in  the  way,  signifies  the  thing  that  lies  in  one's  way  ; 
subject,  in  Latin  subjcctus,  participle  of  suhjicio  to  lie 
under,  signifies  the  thing  forming  the  groundwork. 

The  object  puts  itself  forward  ;  the  subject  is  in  the 
back-ground  :  we  notice  the  object ;  we  observe  or  re- 
flect on  the  si(4;Vr« ;  objects  are  sensible;  the  subjrct 
is  altogether  intellectual  ;  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  all  the 
senses,  are  occupied  with  the  surrounding  objects . 
Uie  memory,  the  judgement,  and  the  iimigiuatiun  are 


supplied  with  subjects  suitable  lo  tlie  nature  of  the 
operations. 

When  object  is  taken  for  tliat  which  is  intellectual, 
it  rewins  a  similar  .signiticalion  ;  it  is  the  thing  that 
presents  itself  to  the  mind  ;  it  is  seen  by  the  mind's 
eye:  the  sui;cct,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  which  nmst 
besought  for,  and  when  fomid  it  engages  the  mental 
powers :  hence  we  say  an  object  of  consideration,  an 
object  of  delight,  an  object  of  concern  ;  a  subject  of 
reflection,  a  suliject  of  mature  deliberalimi,  the  subject 
of  a  poem,  the  subject  of  grief,  of  lamentation,  and 
the  like.  When  the  mind  becomes  distracted  by  too 
great  a  multiplicity  of  olijccts,  it  can  fix  itself  on  no 
one  individual  object  with  sufficient  steadiness  to  take 
a  survey  of  it;  in  like  manner,  if  a  child  have  too  many 
objects  set  before  it,  for  the  exercife  of  its  jiowers,  it 
will  acquire  a  familiarity  with  none ; 

He  whose  sublime  pursuit  is  God  and  truth. 
Burns  like  some  absent  and  imjiatient  youth. 
To  join  the  object  of  his  warm  desires. — Jknyns. 
Religion  and  politicks  are  interesting,  but  delicate  sub- 
jects of  discussion;  'The  hymns  and  odes  (of  the  in- 
spired writers)  excel  those  delivered  down  to  us  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  in  the  poetry  as  much  as  in  tlie 
subject.' — Addison. 

MATTER,  MATERIALS,   SUBJECT. 

Matter  and  materials  are  both  derived  from  the  same 
source,  namely,  the  Latin  materia,  which  comes  in  alt 
probability  from  mater,  because  matter,  from  which 
every  thing  is  made,  acts  in  the  production  of  bodies 
like  a  mother ;  subject,m  Latin  subjictum,  participle 
of  suhjicio  to  lie,  signifies  the  thing  lying  under  and 
forming  the  foundation. 

Matter  in  the  physical  application  is  taken  for  all 
that  composes  the  sensible  world  in  distinction  from 
that  which  is  spiritual,  or  discernible  only  by  the  think- 
ing faculty;  hence  matter  is  always  opposed  to  mind. 

In  regard  to  materials  it  is  taken  in  an  indivisible 
as  well  as  a  general  sense  ;  the  whole  universe  is  said 
to  be  composed  of  matter,  though  not  of  materials ; 
'  It  seems  probable  to  me,  that  God  in  the  beginning 
formed  matter  in  solid,  hard,  impenetrable,  moveable 
particles.' — Newton.  On  the  other  hand,  materials 
consist  of  those  particular  parts  of  matter  which  serve 
for  the  artificial  production  of  objects ;  'The  materials 
of  that  building  very  fortunately  ranged  themselves 
into  that  delicate  order  that  it  must  be  very  great 
chance  that  parts  them.' — Tillotson.  Matter  is  said 
of  those  things  which  are  the  natural  parts  of  the  uni- 
verse :  a  house,  a  table,  atjd  a  chair  consist  of  mate- 
rials, because  they  are  works  of  art ;  but  a  plant,  a 
tree,  an  animal  body,  consist  of  matter,  because  they 
are  the  productions  of  nature. 

The  distinction  of  these  terms  in  their  moral  appli- 
cation is  very  similar:  the  matter  which  composes  a 
moral  discourse  is  what  emanates  from  the  author. 
The  materials  are  those  with  which  one  is  furnished 
by  others.  The  style  of  some  writers  is  so  indifferent 
that  they  disgrace  the  matter  by  the  manner  ; 
Son  of  God,  Saviour  of  men  !  thy  name 

Shall  be  the  copious  matter  of  my  song. — Milton. 
Periodical  writers  are  furnished  with  materials  for 
their  productions  out  of  the  daily  occurrences  in  the 
political  and  moral  world  ,  '  Simple  ideas,  the  mate- 
rials of  all  our  knowledge,  are  suggested  to  the  mind 
only  by  sensation  and  reflection.' — Locke.  '  The  prin- 
cipal materiols  of  our  comfort  or  uneasiness  lie  within 
oui-selves.'— Blair.  Writers  of  dictionaries  endea 
vour  to  compress  as  much  matter  as  possible  into  a 
small  space ;  they  draw  their  materials  from  other 
writers. 

Matter  seems  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  subject 
as  the  whole  does  to  anv  particular  part,  as  it  respects 
moral  objects ;  the  subject  is  the  groundwork  of  the 
matter;  the  matter  is"  that  which  flows  oet  of  the 
subject :  the  matter  is  that  which  we  get  by  the  force 
of  invention  ;  the  subject  is  that  winch  offers  itsell  to 
notice :  manv  persons  niav  theiefore  have  a  subject 
ivho  have  no  matter,  that  is,  nothing  ui  their  own 
minds  which  they  can  offer  by  way  of  illuslratjiig  this 
subject  but  it  is  not  possible  to  have  -natter  willioul 
a  subjrct  ■  henre  the  word  matter  is  taken  tor  the  sub- 
stance, and  for  that  which  is  substantial  ;  the  subject 
is  taken  for  that   wliich  engages  the  attention  ;   we 
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speak  of  a  subject  of  conversation  and  matter  for  de- 
liberation ;  a  subject  of  inquiry,  a  vtattcr  of  curiosity. 
Nations  in  a  barbarous- state  afford  but  little  viatter 
Worthy  to  be  recorded  in  history  ; 
Whence  tumbled  headlong  from  the  height  of  life, 
Tliey  furnish  mcUlcr  for  the  tragick  muse. 

Thomson. 

People  who  live  a  secluded  life  and  in  a  contracted 
sphere  have  but  ll'W  subjects  to  occupy  their  atleniioii; 
'  Love  hath  sucii  a  strong  virtual  force  that  wheii  it 
fastensth  on  a  pleasing  subject  il  sets  lire  iuiaginalion 
at  a  strange  tit  of  working.'— Howel. 

TO  ALLUDE,  REFER,  HL\T,  SUGGEST. 

Allude,  in  Latin  alludo,  is  compounded  of  al  or  ad 
and  ludo  to  si)ort,  that  is,  to  say  any  thing  in  a  spcnlive 
or  cursory  manner ;  refer,  in  Latin  refero,  sigtiities  to 
bring  back,  that  is,  to  bring  back  a  person's  recollec- 
tion to  any  subject  by  an  indirect  mention  of  il;  hint 
may  very  probably  be  changed  from  hind  or  behind,  in 
German  hinten,  signifying  to  convey  from  behind,  or 
in  an  obscure  maimer  ;  suggest,  in  Latin  suggestus, 
participle  of  suggero,  is  compounded  of  sub  and  gero 
to  bring  under  or  near,  and  signifies  to  bring  forward 
in  an  indirect  or  casual  manner. 

To  allude  is  not  so  direct  as  to  refer,  but  it  is  more 
clear  and  positive  than  either  hint  or  suggest. 

We  allude  to  a  circumstance  by  introducing  some- 
thing collaterally  allied  to  it ;  we  refer  to  an  event  by 
e.vpressly  introducing  il  into  one's  discourse  ;  we  hint 
at  a  person's  intentions  by  darkly  insinuating  what 
may  possibly  happen  ;  we  suggest  an  idea  by  some 
poetical  expressions  relative  to  it. 

There  are  frequent  allusions  in  the  Bible  to  the 
customs  and  manners  of  the  East ;  '  I  need  not  inform 
my  reader  that  the  author  of  Hudibras  alludes  to  this 
strange  quality  in  that  cold  climate,  when,  speaking  of 
abstracted  notions  clothed  in  a  visible  shape,  lie  adds 
that  apt  simile,  "  Like  words  congeal'd  in  northern 
air."  ' — Addison.  It  is  necessary  to  refer  to  certain 
passages  of  a  work  when  we  do  not  e.^pres^ly  copy 
them  ]  '  Tliose  causes  the  divine  historian  refers  us  to, 
and  not  to  any  productions  out  of  nothing.' — Burnet. 
It  is  mostly  better  in  conversation  to  be  entirely  silent 
upon  a  subject,  than  Mhint  at  what  cannot  be  entirely 
explained;  'It  is  hinted  that  Augustus  had  in  mind 
to  restore  the  commonwealth.' — Cumberland.  Many 
improvements  have  owed  their  origin  to  some  ideas 
casually  suggested  in  the  course  of  conversaiion ;  'This 
image  of  misery,  in  the  punishment  of  Tantalus,  was 
perhaps  originally  suggested  to  some  poet  by  the  con- 
duct of  his  patron.' — Johnson. 

Allude  and  refer  are  always  said  with  regard  to 
things  that  have  positively  happened,  and  mostly  such 
as  are  indilTerent ;  hint  and  suggest  liave  mostly  a 
personal  relation  to  things  tliat  are  precarious.  'J'he 
whole  drift  of  a  discourse  is  sometimes  unintelligible 
for  want  of  knowing  what  is  alluded  to  ;  although 
many  persons  and  incidents  are  referred  to  with  their 
pioper  names  and  dates.  It  is  the  part  of  the  slan- 
derer to  hint  at  things  discreditable  to  another,  when 
he  does  not  dare  to  speak  openly ;  and  to  suggest  doubts 
of  his  veracity  which  iie  cannot  positively  charge. 


TO  HINT,  SUGGEST,  INTIMATE,  INSINUATE 

Hint,v.  To  allude;  suggest,  v.  To  allude  ;  to  inti- 
tnate  is  to  make  one  intimate,  or  specially  acquainted 
With,  to  commnnicate  one's  most  inward  thoughts ; 
insinuate,  from  the  Latin  sinus  the  bosom,  is  to  intro- 
duce gently  into  the  mind  of  another. 

All  these  terms  denote  indirect  expressions  of  what 
passes  in  one's  own  mind.  VVe  hint  at  a  thing  from 
iear  and  uncertainty  ;  we  suggest  a  thing  from  pru- 
dence and  modesty;  we  ni«V/Ha«e  a  thing  from  inde- 
cision ;  a  tiling  is  ijisinuatid  from  artifice.  A  person 
who  wants  to  get  at  the  certain  knowledge  of  any  cir- 
cumstance hints  at  it  frequently  in  the  presence  of 
those  who  can  give  him  the  information  ;  a  man  who 
will  not  offend  others  by  an  assumption  of  superiour 
wisrioui,  suggests  his  ideas  on  a  subject  instead  of 
setting  them  forth  with  confidence ;  when  a  person's 
mind  is  not  made  up  on  any  future  action,  he  only  in- 
timates what  may  be  done ;  he  who  has  any  thins 
ofl^nsive  to  communicate  to  another,  will  choose  to 


insinuate  it,  rather  than  declare  it  in  express  terma 
Hints  are  thrr)wn  out ;  they  arc  frequently  cliaracter- 
ized  as  broken  ; 

Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike, 
Just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike. — PorE. 
Suggestions  aie  ofl«;red ;  they  are  frequently  termed 
idle  or  ill  grounded  ; 

We  nmst  suggest  to  the  people,  in  what  hatred 
He  still  hath  held  them. — Shakspeare. 
Intimations  are  given,  and  are  either  sliglit  or  broad  ; 
'T  is  Heav'n  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter, 
And  inlimales  eternity  to  man. — Addison. 
Insinuations  are  thrown  out ;  they  are  commonly  de- 
signated as  slanderous,  malignant,  and  the  like ;  '  Let 
it  not  be  thought  that  what  is  here  said  insinuates  any 
thing  to  the  discredit  of  Greek  and  Latin  criticism.' — 
Warburton. 

To  hint  is  taken  either  in  a  bad  or  an  indifferent 
sense  ;  it  is  commonly  resorted  to  by  tale  b.,-arers,  mis- 
chief makers,  and  all  who  want  to  talk  of  more  than 
they  know:  it  is  rarely  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
hints  in  lieu  of  positive  inquiries  and  declarations,  un- 
less the  term  be  used  in  regard  to  matters  of  science 
or  morals,  when  it  designates  loose  thoughts,  casually 
offered,  in  distinction  from  those  which  are  systema- 
tized and  formally  presented  :  upon  this  ground,  a  dis- 
tinguished female  writer  of  the  present  day  modestly 
entitles  her  book,  '■Hints  towards  forming  the  Cha- 
racter of  a  Young  Princess.'  To  suggest  is  oftener 
used  in  the  good  than  the  bad  sense:  while  one  Jii^- 
gests  doubts,  queries,  difficulties,  or  improvements  in 
matters  of  opinion,  it  is  truly  laudable,  particularly  tor 
young  persons;  but  to  suggest  any  thing  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  another  is  even  worse  than  to  speak  ill 
of  him  ojienly,  for  it  bespeaks  cowardice  as  well  as  ill- 
nature.  To  intitnatt  is  taken  either  in  a  good  or  an 
indifferent  sense;  it  commonly  passes  between  rela- 
tives or  persons  closely  connected,  in  the  communica- 
tion of  their  half  formed  intentions  or  of  doubtful  in- 
telligence; hMio  insinuate  is  always  taken  in  a  bad 
sense;  il  is  the  lesouice  of  an  artful  and  malignant 
enemy  to  wound  the  reputation  of  another,  whom  he 
does  not  dare  openly  to  accuse.  A  person  is  said  to 
lake  a  hint,  to  follow  a  suggestion,  to  receive  an  inti- 
mation, to  disregard  an  insinuation. 

TO  REFER,  RELATE,  RESPECT,  REGARD. 

Refer,  from  the  Latin  re  and  fero,  signifies  literally 
to  bring  back;  and  nZuff,  from  the  participjp  rciatus 
of  the  same  verb,  signifies  brought  back:  the  former 
is,  therefore,  transitive,  and  the  latter  intransitive. 
One  refers  a  person  to  a  thing;  one  thing  refers,  that 
is,  refers  a  person,  to  another  tiling :  one  thing  relates, 
Ihal'is,  related,  lo  another.  To  refer  is  an  arbitrary 
act,  it  depends  upon  the  will  of  an  individual ;  we  may 
refer  a  person  to  any  part  of  a  volume,  or  to  any  work 
we  please :  to  relate  is  a  conditional  act,  it  depends  on 
the  nature  of  things  ;  nothing  relates  to  another  with- 
out some  point  of  accordance  between  the  two ;  or- 
thography relates  to  grammar,  that  is,  by  beina  a  part 
of  the  grammatical  science.  Hence  it  arises  that  refer, 
when  employed  for  things,  is  connnonly  said  of  cir- 
cumstances that  carry  the  memory  to  events  or  cir- 
cumstances; relate  is  said  of  thinus  that  have  a  na- 
tural connexion :  the  religious  festivals  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Roman  Catholicks  have  all  a  reference  to  some 
events  that  happened  in  the  early  periods  of  Chris- 
tianity; 'Our  Savicnir's  words  (in  liis  sermon  on  the 
mount)  all  refer  to  the  Pharisees'  way  of  speaking.'— 
South.  The  notes  and  observations  at  the  end  of  a 
book  relate  to  what  has  been  inserted  in  the  text ; 
'  Homer  artfully  interweaves,  in  the  several  succeeding 
parts  of  his  poem,  an  account  of  every  thing  material 
which  relates  to  his  princes.' — Addison. 

Refer  and  relate  carry  us  back  to  that  which  may 
be  very  distant ;  but  respect  and  regard  turn  our  views 
to  that  which  is  near.  The  object  of  liu-  actions  of 
referring  and  relating  is  indirectly  acted  upon,  and 
consequently  stands  in  the  oblique  case ;  we  refer  to 
an  object;  a  thing  refutes  to  an  object :  but  the  object 
of  the  action  respect  and  regard  is  directly  acted  upon, 
therefore  it  stands  in  the  accusative  or  objective  case  : 
to  respect  or  regard  a  thing,  not  to  a  thiuL'.  Wliat  re- 
spects comprehends  in  it  more  than  what  niates.    To 
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retate  is  to  respect;  but  to  respect  is  not  always  to  ro- 
tate: the  former  includes  every  species  of  affinity  or 
accordance ;  tlie  latter  only  that  which  flows  out  of 
the  properties  and  circumstances  of  things :  when  a 
number  of  objects  are  brouglit  together,  which  litly 
associate,  and  properly  relate  ihe  one  to  the  other,  they 
form  a  grand  whole,  as  in  the  case  of  any  scientilick 
work  which  is  digested  into  a  system;  when  all  the 
incidental  circumstances  which  reaped  either  moral 
principles  or  moral  conduct  are  properly  weighed,  ihey 
will  enable  one  to  form  a  just  judgement. 

Respect  is  said  of  objects  in  general;  regard  mostly 
of  that  which  enters  into  the  feelings :  laws  respect 
the  general  welfare  of  the  community  ;  '  Religion  is  a 
pleasure  to  the  mind,  as  respects  practice.' — South. 
The  due  administration  of  the  laws  regards  tlie  hap- 
piness of  the  individual ;  '  What  I  have  said  regards 
onlv  the  vaiti  part  of  the  se.\.' — Addison. 


TO  REVERT,  RETURN. 

Revert  is  the  Latin,  and  return  the  English  word  ; 
the  former  is  used  however  only  in  few  cases,  and  the 
latter  in  general  cases:  they  are  allied  to  each  other  in 
the  mora!  application  ;  a  speaker  reverts  to  what  has 
already  passed  on  a  preceding  day  ;  he  returns  after  a 
digression  to  the  thread  of  his  discourse:  we  may 
always  revert  to  something  different,  though  more  or 
less  coimected  with  that  which  we  are  discussing ;  we 
always  return  to  that  which  we  have  left:  we  turn  to 
something  by  reverting  to  it ;  we  continue  the  sajne 
thing  by  returning  to  it; 

Whatever  lies  or  legendary  tales 

iMay  taint  my  spotless  deeds,  the  guilt,  the  shame, 

Will  back  revert  on  the  inventor's  head. 

Shirley. 
One  day,  the  soul  supine  with  ease  and  fulness 
Revels  secure,  and  fondly  tells  herself 
The  hour  of  evil  can  return  no  more. — Rowe. 


TO  GLANCE  AT,  ALLUDE  TO. 

Glance,  probably  from  the  Teutonick  glaentzcn  to 
shine,  signifies  to  make  a  thing  appear  like  a  ray  of 
light  in  an  oblique  direction  :  allude  has  the  same 
general  meaning  as  in  the  preceding  article  {v.  To 
allude). 

These  terms  are  nearly  allied  in  the  sense  of  indi- 
rectly referring  to  any  object,  either  in  written  or 
verbal  discourse:  but  glance  expresses  a  cursory  and 
latent  action;  allude,  simply  an  indirect  but  undis- 
guised action :  ill-natured  satirists  are  perpetually 
glancing  at  the  follies  atid  infirmities  of  individuals  ; 
'Entering  upon  his  discourse,  Socrates  says,  he  does 
not  believe  any  of  the  most  comick  genius  can  censure 
him  for  talking  upon  such  a  sitbject  (the  iinniortality 
of  the  soul)  at  such  a  tiirte  (that  of  death).  This  pas- 
sage, I  think,  evidently  glances  upon  Aristophanes, 
wlio  writ  a  comedy  on  purpose  to  ridicule  the  dis- 
courses of  that  divine  philosopher.' — Addison.  The 
Scriptures  are  full  of  allusions  to  the  maimers  and 
customs  of  the  Easterns ;  'The  author,  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  poem,  has  Irrtinite  allusio7is  to  places  of 
Scripture.' — .\ddison.  He  who  attempts  to  write  an 
epitome  of  universal  history  must  take  but  a  hasty 
glance  at  the  most  important  events. 


GLIMPSE,  GLANCE. 

The  glimpse  is  the  action  of  the  object  appearing  to 
tlie  eye;  the  glance  is  the  action  of  the  eye  seeking 
the  object:  one  catches  a  glimpse  of  an  object;  one 
casts  a  glance  at  an  object :  the  latter  therefore  is  pro- 
perly the  means  for  obtaining  the  former,  which  is  the 
etid  •  we  get  a  glimpse  by  nreans  of  s  glance.  The 
glimpse  is  the  hasty,  imperfect,  and  sudden  view 
wirich  we  get  of  an  object :  the  glance  is  the  hasty  and 
imperfect  view  vviiich  we  take  of  an  object:  the  former 
nray  depend  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances ;  the 
latter  depends  upon  the  will  of  the  agent.  We  can 
seldom  do  more  than  get  a  glimpse  of  objects  in  a  car- 
riage that  is  going  with  rapidity ;  '  Of  the  state  with 
which  practice  has  not  acnuainled  ns,  we  snatch  a 
glimpse,  we  discerit  a  point,  and  regulate  the  rest  by 
passion  and  by  faucv.' — Joiinsok.    When  we  do  not 


wish  to  be  observed  to  look,  we  take  but  a  glance  of 
an  object ; 

Here  passion  first  I  felt. 
Commotion  strange:  In  all  enjoyureiits  else 
Superiour  unmov'd;  here  orrly  weak 
Against  the  charm  of  beauty's  pow'rful  glance. 
Milton. 

TO  INSINUATE,  INGRATIATE. 

Insinuate  (v.  To  /lint)  and  ingratiate,  from  gratus 
gratefirl  or  acceptable,  are  employed  to  express  the  en- 
deavour to  gain  favour;  but  they  difler  in  the  circuin  ■ 
stances  of  the  action.  A  person  who  insinuates  adopts 
every  art  to  steal  into  the  good  will  of  another ;  but 
hevvho  ingratiates  adopts  itnartiticial  means  to  con- 
ciliate good  will.  A  person  of  insinuating  nranners 
vviirs  upon  another  imperceptibly,  even  so  as  to  con- 
vert dislike  into  attachment;  a  person  with  ingra- 
tiating mamrers  procures  good  will  by  a  permanent 
intercourse.  Insinuate  and  ingratiate  difier  in  the 
nrolive,  as  well  as  the  mode,  of  tlie  action :  the  motive 
is,  in  both  cases,  self  interest ;  but  the  former  is  un- 
lawful, and  the  latter  allowable.  In  proportion  as  the 
object  to  be  attained  by  aitother's  favour  is  base,  so  is 
it  irecessary  to  have  recourse  to  insinuation ;  'At  the 
isle  of  Rh^  he  insinuated  himself  into  the  very  good 
grace  of  the  Duke  of  Buckinghaiir.'— Clarekdon. 
While  the  object  to  be  attained  is  that  which  may  be 
avowed,  ingratiating  will  serve  the  purpose ;  '  My 
resolution  was  now  to  ingratiate  myself  with  men 
j  whose  reputation  was  established.'— Johnson.  Low 
persons  insinuate  themselves  into  the  favour  of  their 
superiouis,  in  order  to  obtaiir  an  influence  over  them : 
it  Is  commendable  in  a  young  person  to  wish  to  ingra- 
tiate hittr.self  with  those  who  are  entitled  to  his  esteem 
and  respect. 

Insinuate  may  be  used  in  the  improper  sense  for 
unconscious  agents  ;  ingratiate  is  always  the  act  of  a 
conscious  agent.  Water  will  insinuate  itself  into  every 
body  that  is  in  the  smallest  degree  poroirs;  'Tire  same 
character  of  despotism  insinuated  itself  into  every 
court  of  Europe.'— Burke.  There  are  few  persons 
of  so  much  apathy,  that  it  may  not  be  possible,  one 
way  or  anotlter,  to  ingratiate  oire's  self  into  their 
favour. 

INSINUATION,  REFLECTION. 

These  both  imply  personal  remarks,  or  such  remarks 
as  are  dii-ectud  towards  an  individual ;  birt  the  former 
is  less  direct  and  nrore  covert  thair  the  latter.  The 
insinuation  always  deals  in  half  words  ;  the  reflection 
is  commonly  opeir.  They  are  both  levelled  at  the  in- 
dividual with  no  good  intent:  but  the  insinuation  is 
geireral,  and  may  be  employed  to  convey  any  unfa- 
vourable sentinrent;  the  reflection  is  particular,  and 
coirrmordy  passes  between  intimates,  and  persons  in 
close  coinie.\ion. 

The  insinuation  respects  the  honour,  the  moral  cha- 
racter, or  the  intellectual  worth,  of  the  object;  'The 
prejudiced  adinireis  of  the  ancients  are  very  angry  at 
the  least  insinuation  that  they  had  any  idea  of  our  bar- 
barous tragi-comedy.' — Twining.  The  reflection  re- 
spects the  particular  cotrduct  or  feelings  of  an  indi- 
vidual towards  another;  'The  ill-natured  man  gives 
utterance  to  reflections  which  a  good-natured  man 
stifles.' — Addison.  Envious  people  throw  out  insi- 
nuations to  the  disparageiirent  of  others,  whose  merits 
they  dare  not  openly  question  ;  when  friends  quarrel, 
they  deal  largely  in  reflections  on  the  past. 

PERTINENT,  RELEVANT. 
Pertinent,  from  the  Latin  pertineo  to  pertain  or  Rp- 
pertain,  signifies  belongiirg  or  reiatiirg  to  any  subject  io 
hand  ;  relevant,  from  the  Latin  rclevo  to  relieve  or  as- 
sist, signifies  coming  in  aid  or  support  of  a  subject. 
Remarks  are  pertinent  when  they  bear  on  any  ques- 
tion, and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  impertinent 
when  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question ; 
'  Here  I  shall  seem  a  little  to  digress,  but  you  will  by 
and-by  find  it  pertinent.'' — Bacon.  Matter  in  a  dig 
course,  and  arguments  are  relevant,  when  they  serve 
to  strengthen  a  cause,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
irrelevant  when  they  in  no  wise  answer  this  end ; 
'  Having  showed  you  that  we  differ  about  the  meaniirg 
of  Scripture,  and  are  like  to  do  so,  certainly  there 
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ought  10  be  a  rule  or  a  judge  between  us,  to  determine 
our  differences,  or  at  least  to  make  our  probations 
and  arguments  relenanl.' — K.  Charles  [I^etter  to  Jl- 
Henderson).  What  is  rfieoani  is  therefore,  properly 
speaking,  that  wiiich  \s  pcrliTient,  so  as  to  aid  a  cause. 

TO  LABOUR,  TAKE  PAINS  OR  TROUBLE, 
USE  ENDEAVOUR. 

Labour,  in  Latin  labor,  comes,  in  all  probability, 
from  lalio  to  falter  or  faint,  because  labour  causes  faitit- 
ness  ;  to  take  pains  is  lo  expose  oneself  to  the  pains  ; 
and  to  take  the  trouble  is  to  impose  the  trouble  ;  endea- 
vour, w.  To  endeavour. 

The  tirst  three  terms  suppose  the  necessity  for  a 
painful  exertion  :  but  to  labour  (v.  Work)  expresses 
more  than  to  take  pains,  and  this  more  than  to  take 
trouble;  to  use  endeavour  excludes  every  idea  of  pain 
or  inconvenience :  great  ditiiculties  must  be  conquered  ; 
great  perfection  or  correctness  requires  pains  :  a  con- 
cern to  please  will  give  trouble ;  but  we  itse  endea- 
vours wherever  any  object  is  to  be  obtained,  or  any 
duly  to  be  performed.  To  labour  is  either  a  corporeal 
or  a  mental  action  ;  to  take  pains  is  princi|pally  an 
effort  of  the  mind  or  the  attention  ;  to  take  trouble  is 
an  effort  either  of  the  body  or  mind  :  a  faithful  minis- 
ter of  the  Gospel  labours  to  instil  Christian  principles 
into  the  minds  of  his  audience,  and  to  heal  all  the 
breaches  which  the  angry  passions  make  between 
Ihem  :  when  a  child  is  properly  sensible  of  the  value 
of  improvement,  he  will  lake  the  utmost  pains  to  pro- 
fit by  the  instruction  of  the  master :  he  who  is  loo  in- 
dolent to  talce  the  trouble  to  nmke  his  wishes  known 
to  those  who  would  comply  with  them,  cannot  expect 
others  to  trouble  Iheinselves  with  inquiring  into  their 
necessities ;  a  good  name  is  of  such  value  lo  every 
man  that  he  ought  to  use  his  best  endeavours  to  pre- 
serve it  iMibleniislied  ;  '  They  (the  Jews)  were  fain  to 
take  pains  to  rid  themselves  of  their  happiness ;  and 
it  cost  them  labour  and  violence  to  become  miserable.' 
— Soi'TH.  'A  good  conscience  hath  always  enough  to 
reward  itself,  though  the  success  fall  not  out  according 
to  the  merit  of  the  endeavour.' — IIowel. 


WORK,  LABOUR,  TOIL,  DRUDGERY,  TASK. 
Work,  in  Saxon  weorc,  Greek  Ipyov,  conies  doubtless 
from  the  Hebrew  Jnx  lo  weave  ;  labour,  in  Latin 
labor,  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article  {v. 
To  labour) ;  toil  is  probably  connected  with  to  till ; 
drudgery  is  connected  with  drag,  signifying  painful 
labour. 

Work  is  the  general  term,  as  including  that  which 
calls  for  the  exertion  of  our  strength:  /aioitr  differs 
from  it  in  the  degree  of  exertion  required  ;  it  is  hard 
viork :  toil  expresses  a  still  higher  degree  of  painful 
exertion :  drudgery  implies  a  mean  and  degrading 
■work  ; 

The  hireling  thus 
With  labour  drudges  out  the  painful  day. — RowE. 
Every  member  of  society  must  work  for  his  support, 
if  he  is  not  in  independent  circumstances;  the  poor 
are  obliged  to  labour  for  their  daily  subsistence;  some 
are  compelled  to  toil  incessantly  for  the  pittance  which 
they  earn  :  drudgery  falls  to  the  lot  of  those  who  are 
the  lowest  in  society.  A  man  wishes  to  complete  his 
iBork ;  he  is  desirous  of  resting  from  his  labour  ;  he 
seeks  for  a  respite  from  his  toil;  he  submits  to 
drudgery. 

Work  is  more  or  less  voluntary,  but  task,  in  French 
tasche,  and  Italian  tassa,  is  a  work  imposed  by  others ; 
Relieves  me  iVom  my  task  of  servile  toil, 
Daily  ia  the  common  prison  else  enjoined  me. 

Milton. 
In  Its  improper  application  it  may  be  taken  in  a  good 
sense  for  a  work  which  one  has  imposed  on  oneself; 
No  happier  task  these  faded  eyes  pursue, 
To  read  and  weep  is  all  they  now  can  do.— Pope. 

WORK,  OPERATION. 

Work,  which  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew,  as  in  the 
preceding  article,  denotes  either  the  act  of  working, 
or  the  result  of  that  act:  in  both  cases  it  is  a  simple 
exertion  of  power ;  as  when  speaking  of  the  works  of 


creation  or  of  art  and  mechanical  skill ;  as  the  work 
of  the  artist  and  artisan  ; 

O,  fairest  of  creation !  last  and  best 
Of  all  God's  works  I  creature,  in  whom  excels 
Whatever  can  to  sight  or  thought  be  forin'd, 
Holy,  divine,  good,  amiable,  or  sweet, 
How  art  thou  lost  1 — Milton. 
Nor  was  the  work  impair'd  by  storms  alone, 
B  ut  fell  the  approaches  of  too  warm  a  sun. — Pope 
Operation  {v.  Jiction)  denotes  the  act  of  operating 
and  is  a  combined  exertion,  being  the  effect  of  method 
and  skill ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  surgeon,  who  performs 
an  operation;  or  a  natural  process,  as  the  operations 
of  thought,  or  the  operation  of  vegetation  ;   '  Specu- 
lative painting,  without  the  assistance  of  manual  ope- 
ration, can  never  attain  to  perfection,  but  slothfully 
languishes:  for  it  was  not  with  his  tongue  that  A pellea 
performed  Jiis  noble  works.  — Drydkn.     '  There  are  in 
men  operations  natural,  rational,  supernatural,  some 
politick,  some  finally  ecclesiastick.' — Hooker. 

Between  the  verbs  to  work  and  operate  there  is  even 
a  nicer  distinction,  both  being  used  in  the  sense  of  a 
process,  physical,  moral,  or  intellectual :  but  work 
always  conveys  the  idea  of  the  exertion  of  power,  ami 
operate  that  of  a  gradual  course  of  action :  so  waler 
works  its  way  under  ground;  things  operate  on  the 
mind  by  various  ways  ; 

Some  deadly  draught,  some  enemy  to  life, 
Boils  in  my  bowels,  and  works  out  my  soul. 

Dryden 
Sometimes  a  passion  seems  to  operate, 
Almost  in  contradiction  lo  itself. — Shirley. 

SERVANT,  DOMESTICK,  MENIAL,  DRUDGE. 

In  the  term  servant  is  included  the  idea  of  the  ser- 
vice performed  ;  '  A  servant  dwells  remote  from  all 
knowledge  of  his  lord's  purposes.' — South.  In  the 
term  domesticlc,  from  donius  a  house,  is  included  the 
idea  of  one  belonging  to  the  house  or  family ;  '  Monte- 
zuma was  attended  by  his  own  domesticks.  and  served 
with  his  usual  state.' — Robertson.  In  the  word  me- 
nial, from  manus  the  hand,  is  included  the  idea  of 
labour;  '  Some  were  his  (King  Charles')  own  meniai 
servants,  and  ate  bread  at  his  table  betbie  they  lifted 
up  their  heel  against  him.' — South.  The  term  druilgt 
includes  drudgery  ;  '  He  who  will  be  vastly  rich  must 
resolve  to  be  a  drudge  all  his  days.' — South.  We 
hire  a  servant  at  a  certain  rate,  and  for  a  particular 
service  ;  we  are  attached  to  our  domesticks  according 
to  their  assiduity  and  attention  to  our  wishes ;  we 
employ  as  a  menial  one  who  is  unfit  for  a  higher  em- 
ployment ;  and  a  drudge  in  any  labour,  however  hard 
and  disagreeable. 


SERVITUDE,  SLAVERY,  BONDAGE. 

Servitude  expresses  less  than  slavery,  and  this  less 
than  bondage. 

Servitude,  from  servio,  conveys  simply  the  idea  of 
perfoiming  a  service,  without  specifying  tlie  principle 
upon  which  it  is  performed.  Among  the  Romans 
scrjjus  signified  a  slave,  because  all  who  served  were 
literally  slaves,  the  power  over  the  person  being  almost 
unlimited.  The  mild  influence  of  Chiislianily  has 
corrected  men's  notions  with  regard  to  their  riglits,  as 
well  as  their  duties,  and  established  servitude  on  the 
just  principle  of  a  mutual  compact,  without  any  infrac- 
tion on  that  most  precious  of  all  human  gifts,  personal 
liberty ;  '  It  is  fit  and  necessary  that  some  persons  in 
the  world  should  be  in  love  with  a  splendid  servitude.'' 
— South.  Slavery,  which  marks  a  condition  incom- 
patible with  the  existence  of  this  invaluable  endow- 
ment, is  a  term  odious  to  the  Christian  ear;  it  had  its 
origin  in  the  grossest  state  of  society :  the  word  being 
derived  from  the  German  slave,  or  Sclavonians,  a 
fierce  and  intrepid  people,  who  made  a  long  stand 
against  the  Germans,  and,  being  at  last  defeated,  were 
made  slaves.  Slavery,  therefore,  includes  not  only 
servitude,  but  also  the  odious  circumstance  of  the 
entire  subjection  of  one  individual  to  another ;  a  con- 
dition which  deprives  him  of  every  privilege  belonging 
lo  a  free  agent,  and  a  rational  creature  ;  and  which 
forcibly  bends  the  will  and  affections  of  the  one  to  the 
humour  of  the  other,  and  converts  a  thinking  being 
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Into  a  mere  senseless  tool  in  the  hands  of  its  owner. 
Slavery  unfortunately  remains,  tliougli  barbarism  has 
ceased.  Christianity  has  tnnyht  men  their  true  end 
and  destination ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  able  to  ex- 
tinguish that  inordinate  love  of  dominion,  which  is  an 
innate  propensity  in  the  human  breast.  Tliere  are 
those  who  take  the  name  of  Christians,  and  yet  cling 
to  the  practice  of  making  their  fellow-creatures  an 
article  of  commerce.  Some  delude  theni.selves  with 
the  idea  that  they  can  ameliorate  the  condition  of  those 
over  whom  they  have  usinped  this  unlicensed  power  ; 
"but  they  forget  that  he  wiio  begins  to  be  a  slave  ceases 
to  be  a  man ;  that  slavery  is  the  e.^linction  of  our  nobler 
part ;  and  the  abuse  even  of  that  part  in  us  which  we 
have  in  connnon  with  the  brutes ;  '  So  dillerent  are  ttie 
geniuses  which  are  formed  under  Turkish  slavery  and 
Grecian  liberty.' — Addison. 

Bondage,  from  to  bind,  denotes  the  state  of  being 
bound,  tliat  is,  slavery  in  its  most  aggravated  form,  in 
whicb,  to  the  loss  of  persona!  liberty,  is  added  ci  uel 
treatment;  the  term  is  seldom  applied  in  its  proper 
sense  to  any  persons  but  the  Israelites  in  Egypt.  In  a 
figurative  sense,  we  speak  of  being  a  slave  to  our  pas- 
sions, and  under  the  bondage  of  sin,  in  which  cases  the 
terms  preserve  precisely  the  sajiie  distinction  ; 

Our  cage 
We  make  a  choir,  as  doth  the  prison'd  biid. 
And  sing  our  bandage  freely. — Shakspbare. 

The  same  distinction  exists  between  the  epithets 
servile  and  slavish,  which  are  employed  only  in  the 
moral  application.  He  who  is  servile  has  tlie  mean 
character  of  a  servant,  but  he  is  still  a  free  agent ;  but 
he  who  is  slavisli  is  bound  and  fettered  in  every  possi- 
ble form  ; 

That  servile  path  thou  nobly  dost  decline, 
Of  tracing  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line. 
Those  aretlie  labour'd  birihs  of  slavish  brains, 
Not  the  etfect  of  poetry  but  pains. — Dknha.h. 


PRODrCTION,   PERFORMANCE,  WORK. 

When  we  speak  of  any  thing  as  resulting  from  any 
specified  operation,  we  term  it  a  production;  as  the 
production  of  an  author,  signifying  what  he  has  pro- 
duced by  the  effort  of  his  mind  :  Homer's  Iliad  is 
esteemed  as  one  of  the  finest  productions  of  the  ima- 
gination. When  we  speak  of  any  thing  as  executed 
or  performed  by  some  person  we  term  it  a  perform- 
ance, as  a  drawing  or  a  painting  is  denominated  the 
performance  of  a  particular  artist.  Tiie  term  produc- 
tion cannot  be  employed  without  specifying  or  referring 
to  the  source  from  which  it  is  produced,  or  the  means 
by  which  it  is  produced, — as  the  production  of  art,  the 
production  of  the  inventive  faculty,  the  production  of 
the  mind,  &c.; 

Nature,  in  her  productions  slow,  aspires 
l!y  just  degrees  to  reach  perfection's  height. 

So.MERVILLE. 

A  performance  cannot  be  spoken  of  without  referring 
to  the  individual  by  whom  it  has  been  performed; 
hence  we  speak  of  this  or  that  person's  performance ; 
' The  per/urfnnwccs  of  Po(ie  were  burnt  by  those  whom 
lie  had,  perhaps,  selected  as  most  likely  to  publish 
them.' — Johnson.  When  we  wish  to  specify  any 
thins:  that  results  from  jcoifc  or  labour,  it  is  termed  a 
■work:  in  this  manner  we  either  speak  of  the  work  of 
one's  hands,  or  a  worle  of  the  imagination,  a  work  of 
time,  a  work  of  magnitude ;  '  Yet  there  are  some  works 
which  the  author  must  consign  unpublished  to  poste- 
rity.'— Johnson.  The  production  results  from  a  com- 
plicated operation  ;  the  performance  consists  of  simple 
action  ;  the  work  springs  from  active  exertion  :  Sliak- 
speare's  plays  are  termed  productions,  as  lliey  respect 
the  source  from  which  they  came,  namely,  his  genius; 
they  miabt  be  called  his  performances,  as  far  as 
respected  the  performance  or  completion  of  some  task 
or  specifick  undertaking;  they  would  he  called  his 
works,  as  far  as  respected  thp  labour  which  he  bi'stow- 
ed  upon  them.  The  composition  of  a  book  is  |)roperly 
a  production,  when  it  is  orlsiinal  matter;  the  sketching 
of  a  landscape,  or  drawing  a  plan,  is  a  performance  ; 
the  compilation  of  a  history  is  a  work. 


ESSAY,  TREATISE,  TRACT,  DISSERTATION. 

All  these  words  are  employed  by  authors  to  charac- 
terize compositions  varying  in  their  tbrin  and  cnntints 
Essay,  which  signifies  a  trial  or  attempt  (v.  Jilltmpt) 
is  here  used  to  designate  in  a  sjiecifick  manner  an  au- 
thor's attempt  to  Illustrate  any  point.  It  is  most  com- 
monly applied  to  small  detached  pieces,  which  contain 
only  the  general  thoughts  of  a  writer  on  any  given 
subject,  and  ati'ord  room  for  amplilication  into  details  ; 
although  by  Locke  in  his  ^'-  Essay  on  the  Understand- 
ing," Beanie  in  his  "  Essay  on  Truth,"  and  other 
authors,  it  is  modestly  used  for  their  connected  and 
finished  endeavours  to  elucidate  a  doctrine  :  '  It  is  my 
frequent  practice  to  visit  places  of  resort  in  this  town, 
to  observe  what  reception  my  works  meet  with  in  the 
world ;  it  being  a  privilege  asserted  by  Monsii  ur  Mon- 
taigne and  others,  of  vain  glorious  memory,  that  we 
writers  of  essays  may  talk  of  ourselves.' — Steele. 

A  treatise  is  more  systematick  than  an  essay ;  it 
treats  on  the  subject  in  a  methodical  form,  and  conveys 
the  idea  of  something  laboured,  soentifick,  and  in- 
structive; 'The  very  title  of  a  moral  treatise  has 
something  in  it  austere  and  shocking  to  the  careless 
and  inconsiderate.' — Addison.  A  tract  is  only  a  spe- 
cies of  small  treatise,  drawn  up  upon  particular  occa- 
sions, and  published  in  a  separate  form.  They  are 
both  derived  from  the  Latin  trnctus,  participle  nftraho 
to  draw,  manage,  or  handle;  'I  desire  my  reader  to 
consider  every  particular  paper  or  discouise  as  a  dis- 
tinct tract  by  itself.' — Addison.  Dissertation,  from 
dissero  to  argue,  is  with  propriety  applied  tfi  perform- 
aiiresof  an  argumentative  nature;  'A  modern  philo- 
.sopher,  quoted  by  Monsieur  Bayle  in  his  learned  dis- 
sertation on  the  souls  of  brutes,  says,  Deus  est  anima 
brutorum,  God  liimself  is  the  soul  of  brutes.' — Addi- 
son. 

Essays  are  either  moral,  political,  pliilosophical,  or 
literary  ;  they  are  the  crude  attempts  of  the  youth  to 
digest  his  own  thoughts  ;  or  they  are  the  more  mature 
attempts  of  the  man  to  communicate  his  thoughts  to 
others.  Of  the  fiirmer  description  are  the  prize  essays 
in  schools;  and  of  the  latter  are  the  essays  innumer- 
able which  have  been  published  on  every  subject, 
since  the  days  of  Bacon  to  the  present  day.  Treatises 
are  mostly  written  on  ethical,  political,  or  speculative 
subjects,  such  as  Fenelon's,  Milton's,  or  Locke's  trea- 
tise on  education;  De  hohiif's  treatise  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  England  ;  Colquhoun's  treatise  on  the  police. 
Dissertations  are  employed  on  disputed  points  of 
literature,  as  Benlley's  dissertation  upon  the  epistles 
of  Phalaris,  DePauw's  dissertations  on  the  EL'yptians 
and  Chinese.  Tracts  are  ephemeral  productions, 
mostly  on  political  and  religions  subjects,  which  sel- 
dom survive  the  occasion  which  gave  them  birth. 
Of  this  description  are  the  pamphlets  which  daily 
issue  from  the  press,  for  or  against  the  measures  of 
government,  or  the  public  measures  of  any  particular 
parly. 

The  essay  is  the  most  popular  mode  of  writing  :  it 
suits  the  writer  who  has  not  either  talent  or  inclination 
to  pursue  his  Inquiries  farther,  and  it  suits  the  gener- 
ality of  readers  who  are  amused  with  variety  and 
superficiality :  the  treatise  is  adapted  for  the  student ; 
he  will  not  be  contented  with  the  superficial  essay, 
when  more  ample  materials  are  within  his  reach ;  the 
tract  is  formed  for  the  political  partisan ;  it  receives  its 
interest  from  the  occurrence  of  the  motive ;  the  disscT^ 
tation  interests  the  disputant. 

PRODUCTION,  PRODUCE,  PRODUCT. 

Tlie  term  production  expresses  either  the  act  of 
producing  or  the  thing  produced  ;  product  and  produce 
express  only  the  \h\n<j,  produced  :  Ihe  production  of  t\ 
tree  from  a  seed,  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  nature ;  the 
produce  of  a  thing  is  said  to  be  considerable  or  other- 
wise. 

In  the  sense  of  the  thing  produced,  production  ig 
applied  to  every  individual  thing  that  is  produced  by 
another:  in  this  sense  a  tree  is  a  production  ,'  produce 
and  product  are  applied  only  to  those  productions 
which  are  to  be  turned  to  a  purpose  :  the  former  in  a 
collective  sense,  and  in  reference  to  .some  particular 
object;  the  latter  in  an  abstract  and  general  sense; 
the  aagregate  quantity  of  grr.lii  drawn  from  a  field  ia 
termed  the  produce  of  the  field  ;  but  corn,  hay,  vege 
tables  and  fruits  in  general,  are  termed  products  oi 
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the  earth :  the  naturalist  examines  all  the  j>roductions 
of  nature ;  '  Nature  also,  as  if  desirous  that  so  bi  iglit 
a  production  of  her  skill  should  be  set  in  the  fairest 
light,  liad  bestowed  ou  liing  Alfred  every  bodily  ac- 
coinplisluueut.' — Hume.  The  husbandman  looks  to 
the  produce  of  his  lands  ;  '  A  storm  of  liail,  1  am  in- 
formed, has  destroyed  all  iha  produce  at  my  estate  in 
Tuscany.' — Melmouth  {Letters  of  Cicero).  The  to- 
pographer and  traveller  inquire  about  the  products  of 
ditterent  countries ;  '  Our  British  products  are  of  such 
kinds  and  quaniilies  as  can  turu  the  balance  of  trade 
to  our  advantage.' — Addison. 

There  is  the  same  distinction  between  lliese  terms 
in  their  improper,  as  in  their  proper,  acceptation :  a 
production  is  whatever  results  from  an  etlort,  physical 
or  mental,  as  a  production  of  genius,  a  production  of 
art,  and  the  like;  'What  would  become  of  the  scro- 
fulous consumptive /)ru(Zuct«o;i«,  furnished  by  our  men 
of  wit  and  learning.' — Swift.  The  produce  is  the 
amount  or  aggregate  result  from  physical  or  mental 
labour  ;  thus,  whatever  the  husbandman  reaps  from 
the  cultivation  of  his  land  is  termed  ihe produce  of  iiis 
labour ;  whatever  results  from  any  publick  subscrip- 
tion or  collection  is,  in  like  manner,  the  produce; 
'  This  ta.\  has  already  been  so  often  tried,  that  we 
know  the  txacl  produce  of  \l.' — Addison.  'Vhnpro- 
duct  is  seldom  employed  except  in  regard  to  the  mental 
operation  of  tigures,  as  the  product  from  multiplica- 
tion, but  it  may  be  used  piecisely  in  the  sense  oi'  pro- 
duction ;  '  I  cannot  help  thinking  the  Arabian  tales 
Xhe  product  of  some  woman's  imagination.' — Atter- 

BURY. 


TO  BEAR,  YIELD. 

Bear,  in  Sa.\on  Imran,  old  German  bcran,  Latin 
pario,  and  Hebrew  N*13  to  create  ;  yield,  v.  To  afford. 
Bear  conveys  the  idea  of  creating  within  itself; 
yield  that  of  giving  from  itself.  Animals  bear  tlieir 
young ;  inanimate  objects  yield  their  produce.  An 
apple-tree  bears  apples  ;  the  earth  yields  iVuits. 

Bear  marks  properly  the  natural  power  of  bringing 
forth  something  c.''  its  own  kind ;  yield  is  said  of  the 
result  or  quantum  brought  forth  ;  shrubs  Aeur  leaves, 
flowers,  or  berries,  according  to  their  natural   pro- 
perties ; 
No  keel  shall  cut  the  waves  for  foreign  ware, 
For  every  soil  shall  ev'ry  product  bear. — Dryden. 
Flowers  yield  seeds  plentifully  or  otherwise  as  they  are 
favoured  by  circumstances  ; 
Nor  Bactria,  nor  the  richer  Indian  fields, 
Nor  all  the  gummy  stores  Arabia  yields, 
Nor  any  foreign  earth  of  greater  name. 
Can  with  sweet  Italy  contend  in  fame. — Drydkn. 


TO  BEAR,  CARRY,  CONVEY,  TRANSPORT. 

Bear,  from  the  sense  of  generating  [v.  To  bear, 
yield),  has  derived  that  of  retaining  ;  carry,  in  French 
charter,  probably  from  the  Latin  currus,  Greek  /caf'pn) 

orTpt'xM  t"  f""i  or  KtJpM,  in  Hebrew  ii'^'^  to  meet,  sig- 
nities  to  move  a  thing  from  one  place  to  another ;  con- 
vey, in  Latin  conveko,  is  compounded  of  con  and  vclio 
to  carry  with  one;  tjans;;»r<,  in  French  transporter, 
Latin  transporto,  compounded  of  trans  over  and 
porta  to  carry,  signities  to  carry  to  a  distance. 

To  bear  is  simply  to  take  the  weight  of  any  sub- 
stance upon  one's  self;  to  carry  is  to  remove  that 
weight  from  the  spot  where  it  was:  we  always  bear  in 
carrying,  but  we  do  not  always  carry  when  we  bear. 
Both  may  be  applied  to  things  as  well  as  persons: 
whatever  receives  the  weight  of  any  thing  bears  it ; 
whatever  is  caused  to  move  with  any  thing  carries  it. 
That  which  cannot  be  easily  borne  nmst  be  burden- 
Borae  to  carry:  in  extremely  hot  weather  it  is  some- 
times irksome  to  bear  the  wiiglit  even  of  one's  cloth- 
ing ;  Virgil  praises  the  pious  yEneas  for  having  carried 
his  father  on  his  shoulders  in  order  to  save  him  from 
the  sacking  of  Troy.  Weak  people  or  weak  things 
are  not  tit  to  bear  heavy  burdens:  lazy  people  prefer 
to  be  carried  rather  than  to  carry  any  thing 

Since  bear  is  confined  to  personal  service  it  may  be 
used  in  the  sense  of  carry,  when  the  latter  implies  the 
removal  of  any  thing  by  means  of  any  ottier  body. 


The  bearer  of  any  letter  or  parcei  is  he  who  carries 
it  in  his  hand; 

In  hollow  wood  thy  floating  armies  bear. — Drvdkk. 
Tiie  carrier  of  parcels  is  he  who  employs  a  convey- 
ance;  'A  whale,  besides  those  seas  and  oceans  in  the 
several  vessels  of  his  body  which  are  filled  with  innu- 
merable shoals  of  little  animals,  cajrics  about  him  a 
whole  woild  of  inhabitants.' — Addiso.n.  Hence  the 
word  bear  is  often  very  appropriately  substituted  for 
carry,  as  Virgil  praises  ./Eneas  for  bearing  his  lather 
on  his  shoulders. 

Convey  and  transport  are  species  of  carrying. 
Carry  in  its  particular  sense  is  employed  either  for 
personal  exertions  or  actions  performed  by  the  lielp  of 
otlier  means  ;  convey  ami  transport  are  employed  for 
such  actions  as  are  i]erformed  not  by  immediate  per- 
scnial  intervention  or  exertion:  a  \>orU;r  curries  goods 
on  his  knot ;  goods  are  conveyed  in  a  wagon  or  a  cart; 
they  are  transported  in  a  vessel. 

Convey  expresses  simply  the  mode  of  removing  ; 
transport  annexes  to  tliis  the  idea  of  the  place  and  the 
distance.  Merchants  get  the  goods  conveyed  into  their 
warehouses,  which  they  have  had  transported  fioin 
distant  countries.  Pedestrians  take  no  more  with 
them  than  what  they  can  conveniently  carry :  could 
armies  do  the  same,  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the 
indulgence  of  human  ambition  would  be  removed  ;  for 
many  an  incursion  into  a  peaceful  country  is  defeated 
for  the  want  of  means  to  convey  provisions  sutficient 
tor  such  nunihers ;  and  when  mountains  or  deserts  are 
to  he  traversed,  another  gieat  difficulty  presents  itself 
in  the  transportation  of  ailillery  ; 

Love  cannot,  like  the  wind,  itself  convey 

To  fill  two  sails,  though  both  aie  spread  one  way. 

Howard. 

It  is  customary  at  fimerals  for  some  to  bear  the  pall 
and  others  to  carry  wands  or  staves ;  the  body  itself 
is  conveyed  in  a  hearse,  unless  it  has  to  cross  the 
ocean,  in  which  case  it  is  transported  in  a  vessel ; 
'  It  is  to  navigation  that  men  are  indebted  for  the 
.power  of  transporting  the  superfluous  stock  of  one 
part  of  the  eaith  to  suiiply  the  wants  of  another.' ■- 
Robertson. 


TO  BRING,  FETCH,  CARRY. 

To  bring,  in  German,  &c.  bringen,  is  supposed  to 
be  contracted  from  bcringen,  and  rivgen  or  regen  to 
move ;  fetch  is  not  iiM|)robably  connected  with  the 
verb  search,  signifying  to  send  for  or  go  after;  carry 
V.  To  bear,  carry. 

To  bring  is  simply  to  take  with  one's  self  from  the 
place  where  one  is  ;  to  fetch  is  to  go  first  to  a  place 
and  then  bring  the  thing  a\vay ;  to  fetch  therefore  is 
a  species  of  bringing ;  whatever  is  near  at  hand  is 
brought ;  whatever  is  at  a  distance  must  be  fetched. 
The  porter  at  an  inn  brings  a  parcel,  the  servant 
fitches  it. 

Bring  always  respects  motion  towards  the  place  in 
which  ihe  agent  or  speaker  resides  ;  '  What  appeared 
to  me  wondertul  was  that  none  of  the  ants  came  home 
without  bringing  something.' — Addison.  Fetch  de- 
notes a  motion  both  to  and  from  ;  '  I  have  said  before 
that  those  ants  which  I  did  so  particularly  consider, 
fetched  their  coin  out  of  a  garret.' — Addison.  Carry 
denotes  always  a  motion  directly  from  the  place  or  at 
a  distance  from  the  place  :  '  How  great  is  the  hardship 
of  a  poor  ant,  when  she  carries  a  grain  of  corn  to  the 
second  story,  climbing  up  a  wall  with  her  head  down- 
wards.'— .^DDisoN.  A  servant  Ar/n^/^s  Ihe  parcel  home 
which  his  master  has  sent  him  to  fetch  ;  he  carries  a 
parcel  from  home.  A  carrier  carries  parcels  to  and 
from  a  place,  but  he  only  brings  parcels  to  any  place. 

Bring  is  an  action  performed  at  the  option  of  the 
agent ;  fetch  and  carry  are  mostly  done  at  Ihe  com 
inand  of  another.  Hence  the  old  proverb,  '  He  who 
will  fetch  will  carry,"  to  mark  Ihe  character  of  the 
gossip^ind  tale-bearer,  wno  reports  what  he  hears  from 
two  persons  in  order  to  please  both  jiarties. 

TO  AFFORD,  YIELD,  PRODUCE. 

.Afford  is  probably  changed  from  nfferred,  and  cornea 
from  the  Latin  affero,  compounded  of  of  or  ad  and 
fcro,  signifying  to  bring  to  a  person  ;  yield,  in  Saxon 
geldan,  German  gelten  to  pay,  restore,  or  give  the 
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value,  is  probably  conncctrd  with  tlie  Hubrew  T7^ 
to  breed,  or  bring  forth  ;  produce,  in  Latin  produco, 
conipoiinded  of  pro  forth  and  duco  to  bring,  signifies  to 
bring  out  or  into  existence. 

Witli  afford  is  associated  the  idea  of  communicating 
a  part  or  property  of  some  substance,  to  a  person : 
meat  nffurds  iiourislnnent  to  those  wlio  make  use  of 
it;  the  sun  affords  hght  and  lieat  to  all  living  crea- 
tures; 'The  generous  man  in  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion, without  respect  of  the  demands  of  his  family,  will 
soon  tiiid  upon  the  font  of  his  account  that  he  has 
Bacriticed  to  fools,  knaves,  flatterers,  or  the  deservedly 
unhappy,  all  the  opportunities  of  affording-  any  future 
assistance  where  it  ought  to  be.'— Steklk. 

Yielding  is  the  natural  operation  of  any  substance 
to  give  up  or  impart  the  parts  or  properties  inherent  in 
it  ;  it  is  the  natural  surrender  which  an  object  makes 
of  itself;  trees  yield  fruit;  the  seed  yields  grain; 
some  sorts  of  grain  do  not  yield  i\mc\\  in  particular  soils; 

Their  vines  a  shadow  to  their  race  shall  yield. 

And  the  same  hand  that  sowed  shall  reap  the  field. 

Pope. 

Produce  convej's  the  idea  of  one  thing  causing  an- 
other to  exist,  or  to  spring  out  of  it ;  it  is  a  species  of 
creation,  the  formation  of  a  new  substance:  the  earth 
produces  a  variety  of  fruits ;  confined  air  will  produce 
an  explosion  ; 

Their  sharpen'd  ends  in  earth  their  footing  place, 

And  the  dry  pi)\es  produce  a  living  race. — Dryden. 

In  the  moral  application  they  are  similarly  distin- 
guished ;  nothing  affords  so  great  a  scope  for  ridicule 
as  the  follies  of  fashion  ;  '  This  is  the  consolation  of 
all  good  men  unto  whom  his  ubiquity  affordeth  con- 
tinual comfort  and  security.' — Brown.  Nothing  yields 
so  mufh  satisfaction  as  reliilion.  'The  mind  of  man 
desireth  evermore  to  know  the  truth,  according  to  the 
most  infallible  certainty  which  the  nature  of  things  can 
yield.' — Hooker.  Nothing  produces  so  much  mischief 
as  the  vice  of  drunkenness  ; 

Thou  all  this  good  of  evil  shall  produce. — SIilton. 
The  history  of  man  does  not  afford  an  instance  of  any 
popular  commotion  that  has  ever  produced  such  atro- 
cities and  atrocious  characters  as  the  French  revolu- 
tion. 

Religion  is  the  only  thing  that  can  afford  true  con- 
solation and  peace  of  mind  in  the  season  of  affliction 
and  the  hour  of  death.  The  recollection  of  past  inci- 
dents, particularly  those  which  have  passed  in  our  in- 
fancy, produces  the  most  pleasurable  sensations  in  the 
mind. 


BUSINESS,  OCCUPATION,  EMPLOYMENT, 
ENGAGEMENT,  AVOCATION. 

Business  signifies  what  makes  busy  (u.  Active, 
busy);  occupation,  from  occupy,  in  French  occuper, 
Latin  occupo,  that  is,  ob  and  capio,  signifies  that  which 
serves  or  takes  possession  of  a  person  or  thing  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  things ;  employment,  from  employ, 
in  French  emploi,  Latin  implico,  Gieek  c/ntSiKij),  signi- 
fies that  which  engages  or  fixes  a  person  ;  engagement 
alsosicnifies  what  engages  or-binds  a  person  ;  arocation, 
in  Latin  avocatio,  from  a  and  voco,  signifies  the  thing 
that  calls  off  from  another  thing. 

Business  occupies  all  a  person's  thoughts  as  well  as 
his  time  and  powers ;  occupation  and  employment 
occupy  only  his  time  and  strength  :  the  first  is  mostly 
regular,  it  is  the  object  of  our  choice ;  the  second  is 
casual,  it  depends  on  the  will  of  another.  Engage- 
ment is  a  partial  employment,  avocation  a  particular 
engagement :  an  engagement  prevents  us  fro!n  doing 
any  thing  else  ;  an  avocation  calls  off  or  prevents  us 
from  doing  what  we  wish. 

Every  tradesman  has  a  business,  on  the  diligent 
prosecnti.)n  of  which  depends  his  success  in  life ;  '  The 
materials  are  no  sooner  wrought  into  paper,  but  they 
are  distributed  among  the  presses,  where  they  again  set 
innumerable  artists  at  work,  and  furnish  busines.i  to 
another  mystery.' — .Addison.  Every  mechanick  has 
his  daily  occupation,  by  which  he  maintains  his  family; 
•How  little  must  the  ordinary  occupations  of  men 
seem  to  one  who  is  enga-jed  in  so  noble  a  pursuit  as 
the  assinulation  of  himself  to  the  Deity.' — Beukeley. 
Every  labourer  has  an  employment  which  is  fixed  for 
him  ;  '  Creatures  who  have  the  labours  of  the  mind. 


as  well  as  those  of  the  body,  to  furnish  them  with  em- 
ployincnts.' — Guardian. 

Business  and  occupation  always  suppose  a  .seriou.s 
object.  Business  is  something  more  urgent  and  im 
portant  than  occupation :  a  man  of  independt-nt  for- 
tune has  no  occasion  to  pursue  business,  but  as  a 
rational  agent  he  will  not  be  contented  to  be  vvitlioul 
an  occupation. 

Employment,  engagement,  and  avocation  leave  the 
object  undefined.  An  cmploymcvt  may  be  a  mere 
diversion  of  the  thoughts,  and  a  wastinc  of  the  houra 
in  some  idle  puisuit ;  a  child  may  have  its  employment. 
which  may  be  its  play  in  distinction  from  its  business , 
'  I  would  recommend  to  every  one  of  my  readers  the 
keeping  a  journal  of  their  lives  for  one  week,  and 
setting  down  pimctually  their  whole  series  of  employ- 
ments during  that  space  of  time.' — Addison.  An  en- 
gagement may  have  no  higher  object  than  that  of 
pleasure ;  the  idlest  people  have  olten  the  most  en- 
gagements ;  the  gratification  of  curiosity,  and  the  love 
of  social  pleasure,  supply  them  with  an  abundance  of 
engagements;  'Mr.  Baretti  being  a  single  man,  and 
entirely  clear  from  all  engagements,  takes  the  advan- 
tage of  his  independence.' — Johnson.  Jioocations 
have  seldom  a  direct  trifling  object,  although  it  may 
sometimes  be  of  a  subordinate  nature,  and  generally 
irrelevant:  numerous  avocations  are  not  desirable; 
every  man  should  have  a  regular  pursuit,  the  business 
of  his  life,  to  which  the  principal  part  of  his  time 
should  be  devoted:  a?'oca//>)n.s  therefore  of  a  serious 
nature  are  apt  to  divide  the  time  and  attention  to  a 
hurtful  degree ;  'Sorrow  <inght  not  to  be  sufiered  to 
increase  by  induleence,  hut  must  give  way  after  a 
stated  time  to  social  duties  and  the  common  avocations 
of  life.'— Johnson. 

A  person  who  is  busy  has  much  to  attend  to,  and 
attends  to  it  closely  :  a  person  who  is  occupied  has  a 
full  share  of  business  without  any  pressure  ;  he  is  op- 
posed to  one  who  is  idle :  a  person  who  is  employed 
has  the  present  moment  filled  up  ;  he  is  not  in  a  state 
of  inaction  :  the  person  who  is  engaged  is  not  at 
liberty  to  be  otherwise  employed;  his  time  is  not  hia 
own  ;  he  is  opposed  to  one  at  leisure. 

BUSINESS,  TRADE,  PROFESSION,  ART. 

These  words  are  synonymous  in  the  sense  of  a  call- 
ing, for  the  purpose  of  a  livelihood  ;  business  (u.  Busi- 
ness) is  general ;  trade,  signifying  that  which  en>ploys 
the  time  by  way  of  trade ;  profession,  or  that  which 
one  professes  to  do  by  way  of  employment ;  and  art, 
signifying  that  which  is  practised  in  the  way  of  the 
arts,  are  particular  ;  all  trade  is  business,  but  all  busi- 
ness is  not  trade. 

Buying  and  selling  of  merchandise  is  inseparable 
from  trade ;  but  the  exercise  of  one's  knowleilge  and 
experience,  for  purposesof  gain,  constitutes  a  business  ; 
when  learning  or  particular  skill  is  required,  it  is  a 
profession  ;  and  when  there  is  a  peculiar  exercise  of 
art,  it  is  an  art :  every  shopkeeper  and  retail  dealer 
carries  on  a  trade ;  '  Some  persons,  indeed,  by  the 
privilege  of  their  birth  and  quality,  are  above  a  com- 
mon trade  and  profession,  but  they  are  not  hereby 
exempted  from  all  business,  and  allowed  to  live  uiipro- 
fitably  to  others.' — Tillotson.  Brokers,  manufactu- 
rers, bankers,  and  others,  carry  on  business  ;  '  Those 
who  are  determined  by  choice  to  any  particular  kind 
of  business  are  indeed  more  happy  than  those  who 
are  determined  by  necessity.' — Addison.  Clergymen, 
medical,  or  military  men,  follow  a  profession;  'No 
one  of  the  sons  of  Adam  ought  to  think  himself  ex- 
empt from  labour  or  industry ;  those  to  whom  birth 
or  fortune  may  seem  to  make  such  an  application  un- 
necessary, ouslil  to  find  out  some  callitia  or  profession, 
Ihnt  they  may  not  lie  as  i  burthen  upon  the  species.' 
— Addison.  Musicians  and  painters  follow  an  or/.  • 
'  The  painter  understands  his  art.' — Swift. 


BUSINESS,  OFFICE,  DUTY. 
Business  is  what  one  prescribes  to  one's  self;  office, 
in  French  office,  Latin  nfficium,  fiom  officio,  or  ob  and 
facio,  signifving  to  do  for,  or  on  account  of  any  one 
is  prescribed  by  another;  duty,finm  the  Latin  debt- 
turn  and  deheo  to  owe,  signifying  what  is  due,  is  pre- 
scribed or  enjoined  by  a  fixed  rule  of  propriety:  mer 
cantile  concerns  are  tlie  business  which  a  man  lakes 
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upon  liimself ,  the  management  of  parish  concerns  is 
an  office  imposed  upon  a  pers<m  often,  nmch  against  his 
inclination;  the  maintenance  of  a  family  is  a  dut)/ 
which  a  man's  conscience  enjoins  upon  him  to  per- 
form. 

Business  and  duty  are  publicic  or  private;  office  is 
mostly  of  a  publick  natnre;  a  minister  of  state,   by 
virtue  of  his  office,  has  always  publick  business  to  ymt- 
form; 
But  now  the  feather'd  youth  their  former  bounds 
Ardent  disdain,  and,  weishin^  oft  their  wings, 
Demand  the  free  potssession  of  the  sky. 
This  one  glad  office  more,  and  then  dissolves 
Parental  love  at  once,  now  heedless  grown. 

Thomson. 
But  men  in  general  have  only  private  business  to 
transact ;  '  It  is  certain,  from  Suetonius,  that  the  Ro- 
mans thought  the  education  of  their  children  a  business 
properly  belongmg  to  the  parents  themselves.' — Bud- 
OBLL.  A  minister  of  religion  has  publick  duties  to 
perform  in  his  ministerial  capacity  ;  every  other  man 
lias  personal  or  relative  </«((>«,  which  he  is  called  upon 
to  discharge  accordin;;  to  his  station  ;  '  Discretion  is  the 
perfection  of  reason,  and  a  guide  to  us  in  all  the  duties 
of  life.' — Addison. 

AFFAIR,  BUSINESS,  CONCERN. 

Jiffair,  in  French  affaire,  from  d  and  faire  to  be 
done,  signifies  that  which  is  to  be  done  or  is  in  hand  ; 
business,  from  busy  {v.  Jlctivc),  signifies  the  thing  that 
makes  or  interests  a  person,  or  with  which  he  is  busy 
or  occupied;  concern,  in  French  concenier,  Latin  con- 
ceriio,  com]iiiunded  of  con  and  cerno  to  look,  signifies 
the  thing  looked  at,  thought  of,  or  taken  part  in. 

An  affair  is  what  happens;  a  business  is  what  is 
done  ;  a  concern  is  what  is  felt.  An  affair  is  general  ; 
it  respects  one,  many,  or  all;  every  6«s»iess  and  coti- 
cern  is  an  affair,  though  not  vice  versa.  Business  and 
concern  are  personal  ;  business  is  that  which  engages 
the  attention:  concern  is  that  which  interests  the  feel- 
ings, prospects,  and  condition,  advantageously  or  other- 
wise. An  fl^ai'r  is  interesting;  a  A«sjne,?s  is  serious  ; 
a  concern  momentous.  The  usurpation  of  power  is  an 
affair  which  interests  a  nation  ;  '  I  remember  in  Tully's 
epistle,  in  tne  recomniendalion  of  a  man  to  an  affair 
which  had  no  manner  of  relation  to  money,  it  is  said, 
you  may  trust  him,  for  he  is  a  frugal  man.'— Steelk. 
The  adjusting  of  a  difference  is  a  bitsiness  most  suited 
to  the  ministers  of  religion ;  '  We  may  indeed  say  that 
our  pan  docs  not  suit  us,  and  that  we  could  perlorm 
another  better ;  but  this,  says  Epictetus,  is  not  our  busi- 
ness.''—Av>Dis(ys.  To  make  our  peace  with  our  Maker 
is  the  concern,  of  every  individual ;  'The  senseof  other 
men  ought  to  jirevail  over  us  in  things  of  less  consider- 
ation ;  hut  not  in  concerns  where  truth  and  honour  are 
engaired.' — Steele. 

..fiffairs  are  adniinistereii ;  business  is  transacted; 
concerns  are  nianaeed.  The  affairs  of  the  world  are 
administered  by  a  Divine  Providence.  Those  who  are 
in  the  practice  of  the  law  require  peculiar  talents  to 
fit  them  for  transacting  the  complicated  ii/sznf^s  which 
perpetually  offers  itself'.  Some  men  are  so  involved  in 
the  affairs  of  this  world,  as  to  forget  the  concerns 
of  the  next,  which  ought  to  be  nearest  and  dearest  to 
them. 


TO  AFFECT,  CONCERN. 

.Effect,  in  French  nffecter,  Latin  affectum,  participle 
of  nfficio,  compounded  of  ad  and  facia  to  do  or  act,  sig- 
nifies to  act  upon  ;  concern,  v.  Jiffair. 

Thines  affect  us  which  produce  any  change  in  our 
outward  circumstances;  they  concern  us  if  only  con- 
nected with  our  circumstances  in  any  shape. 

Whatever  affects  nmst  concern  ;  but  all  ih^ilconcerns 
does  not  affect.  The  price  of  corn  affects  the  interest 
of  the  seller  :  and  therefore  it  concerns  him  to  keep  it 
■jp,  without  recani  to  the  publick  good  or  injury. 

Things  affect  either  peisonsor  things;  but  they  con- 
cem  persons  only.  Rain  affects  the  hay  or  corn  ;  and 
these  matters  concern  every  one  more  or  less. 

.Effect  and  cnneern  have  an  analogous  meaning  like- 
wise, when  taken  for  the  influence  on  the  mind.  We 
are  affected  by  things  when  our  affections  (uily  are 
awakenid  by  them;  we  are  coreccrnei/ when  our  under- 
•landing  and  wishes  are  engaged. 


We  may  he  affected  either  nith  jnv  or  sorrow:  '  We 
see  that  every  different  .species  of  sensible  creatures 
has  its  dinVrent  notions  of  beauty,  and  that  each  of 
them  is  affected  with  the  beauties  of  its  own  kind.' 
—Addison.  We  are  concerned  only  in  a  painful  man- 
ner: 

Without  concern  he  hears,  but  hears  from  'ar, 
Of  tumults,  and  descents,  and  distant  war. 

Dry  den. 
People  of  tender  sensibility  are  easily  affected:  irrita- 
ble people  are  concerned  about  trifles.  It  is  natural 
for  every  one  to  be  affected  at  the  recital  of  ujisfor- 
tunes;  but  there  are  people  of  so  cold  and  selfish  a 
character  as  not  to  be  concerned  about  any  thing 
which  does  not  innnediately  affect  their  persons  or 
properly. 

INTEREST,  CONCERN. 
The  interest, from  the  haun  interesse  tohe  among, 
or  have  a  part  or  a  share  in  a  tiling,  is  more  compre- 
hensive than  concern  {v.  ..Affair).  We  have  an  interest 
in  whatever  touches  or  comes  near  to  our  feelings  or 
our  external  circumstances  ;  we  liave  a  concern  in 
that  which  respects  our  external  circumstances.  The 
intn-esl  is  that  which  is  agreeable ;  itconsisis  of  either 
profit,  advantage,  gain,  or  amusement ;  it  binds  us  to 
an  object,  and  makes  us  think  of  it:  the  concern,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  something  involuntary  or  painful. 
We  have  a  concern  in  that  whicli  «e  are  obliged  to 
look  to,  which  we  are  bound  to  from  the  fear  of  losing 
or  of  sufiering.  It  is  the  interest  of  every  man  to  cul- 
tivate a  religious  temper;  it  is  the  concern  of  all  to  be 
on  their  guard  against  teinptaticm ;  '  O  give  us  a  serious 
comprehension  of  that  one  great  interest  of  others  as 
well  as  ourselves.' — Hammond. 

And  could  the  marble  rocks  but  know, 
They  'd  strive  to  find  some  secret  way  unknown, 
Maiigre  the  senseless  nature  of  the  stone. 
Their  pity  and  concern  to  show. — Pomfret 


OFFICE,  PLACE,  CHARGE,  FUNCTION. 

Office,  in  Latin  officium,  from  officio,  or  efficio,  signi- 
fies either  the  duty  performed  or  the  situation  in  which 
the  duty  is  performed.  Place  comprehends  no  idea  of 
duty,  lor  there  may  be  sinecure  places  which  are  only 
nominal  offices,  and  designate  merely  a  relationship 
with  the  government:  every  office  Ihereforeof  a  publick 
natnre  is  in  reality  a  place,  yet  e\eiy  place  is  not  an 
office.  The  place  of  secretary  oi'  stale  is  likewise  an 
uffice,  but  thai  of  ranger  of  a  paik  is  a  place  only  and 
not  an  office.  The  office  is  held  ;  lUn place  is  filled  :  the 
office  is  given  or  iiitrusted  to  a  person  ;  the  place  is 
granted  .or  conferred:  the  office  reposes  a  confidence, 
and  imposes  a  responsibility;  the  place  gives  credit 
and  influence :  the  office  is  bestowed  on  a  man  from  his 
qualification;  the  p/oce  is  granted  to  him  by  favour,  or 
as  a  reward  for  past  services:  tlie  office  is  more  or  less 
honourable ; 

You  have  contriv'd  to  take 
From  Rome  all  season'd  office,  and  to  wind 
Yourself  into  a  power  tyrannical.— Shakspearb. 
The  place  is  more  or  less  profitable; 
When  rogues  like  these  (a  sparrow  cries) 
To  honours  and  employment  rise, 
I  court  no  favour,  ask  noplace. — Gay. 
In  an  exteitded  application  of  the  terms  office  and 
place,  the  latter  has  a  much  lower  signification  than 
that  of  the  former,  since  the  office  is  always  connecied 
with  the  State  ;  hut  Ibc  place  is  a  |)rivate  concern ;  the 
iffiee  is  a  place  of  tru.*t,  but  the  place  may  be  a  place 
for  menial  labour;  the  offices  are  multiplied  in  time  of 
war;  the /)/(icfi.s  for  dmrn-slick  service  are  more  luiine- 
rous  in  a  state  of  peace  and  prosperity.     The  office  is 
frequently  taken  not  with  any  refeience  to  the  place 
occupied,  but  simply  to  the  thing  done;  this  brings  it 
nearer  in  signification  to  the  term  charge  (v.  Care\ 
An  office  imposes  a  task,  or  some  performunce ; 

'Tis  all  men's  office  to  speak  patience 

To  those  that  wring  under  the  load  of  sorrow. 

SHAKSPt:ARE. 

A  charge  imposes  a  responsibility;  we  have  always 
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something  to  do  in  office,  always  sonietliing  to  looli  after 
in  a  charge  ;  '  Deiiliam  was  iiiadc  goveiiiour  of  Farii- 
liain  Caslle  for  llie  king,  but  lie  soon  resigned  tliat 
charge  and  retreated  to  Oxford.' — Johnson.  Tlie  ojfwc 
is  either  publicly  or  private,  the  charge  is  always  of  a 
private  and  personal  nature:  a  person  performs  the 
office  of  a  magistrate,  or  of  a  minister  ;  he  undertakes 
the  charge  of  instructing  youth,  or  of  being  a  guardian, 
or  of  conveying  a  person's  property  from  one  place  to 
another.  The  office  is  tliat  vvhicli  is  assigned  by  an- 
other; /ujict/on  is  properly  the  act  of  discharging  or 
completing  an  office  or  business,  from  fungor,  viz. 
finein  and  ago  to  put  an  end  to  or  bring  to  a  conclu- 
sion ;  it  is  extended  in  its  acceptation  to  llie  office  itself 
or  the  thing  done,  in  which  case  the  idea  of  duty  pre- 
dominates, as  the  functions  of  a  minister  of  state  or 
of  a  minister  of  the  gospel;  'The  ministry  is  not  now 
bound  to  any  one  tribe ;  now  none  is  secluded  from 
that  function  of  any  degree,  state,  or  calling.' — Whit- 
oiFT.  The  office  in  its  strict  sense  is  performed  only  by 
conscious  or  intelligent  agents,  who  act  according  to 
their  instructions;  the /uhc<(o«,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
sometimes  an  operation  of  unconscious  objects  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  nature.  The  office  of  a  herald  is  to 
proclaim  publick  events  or  to  communicate  circum- 
stances from  one  publick  body  to  another:  the  fuvciion 
of  the  tongue  is  to  speak ;  that  of  the  ear,  to  hear :  that 
of  the  eye,  to  see.  The  word  office  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed in  the  same  application  by  the  personification  of 
nature,  which  assigns  an  office  to  the  ear,  to  the  tongue, 
to  the  eye,  and  the  like.  When  the  frame  becomes 
overpowered  by  a  sudden  shock,  the  tongue  will  fre- 
quently refuse  to  perform  its  office  ;  '  Tlie  two  offices 
of  memory  are  collection  and  distribution.' — Johnson. 
When  the  animal  functions  are  impeded  for  a  length 
of  time,  the  vital  power  ceases  to  e.\ist; 
Nature  within  me  seems, 
In  all  her  functions,  weary  of  lierself. — Milton. 


PROCEEDING,  PROCESS,  PROGRESS. 

The  manner  of  performing  actions  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  given  end  is  the  conmion  idea  comprehended 
in  these  terms.  Proceeding  is  the  most  general,  as  it 
simply  expresses  the  general  idea  of  the  manner  of 
going  on  ;  the  rest  are  specifick  terms,  denoting  some 
particularity  in  the  action,  object,  or  circumstance. 
The  proceeding  is  said  commonly  of  such  things  as 
hafipen  in  the  ordinary  way  of  doing  business  ;  '  What 
could  be  more  fair,  than  to  lay  open  to  an  enemy  all 
that  you  wished  to  oLtain,  and  to  desire  him  to  imitate 
your  ingenuous  proceeding^' — Burkb.  Process  is 
said  of  such  things  as  are  done  by  rule:  the  former  is 
considered  in  amoral  point  of  view;  the  latter  in  a 
scientifick  or  technical  point  of  view  ;  the  freemasons 
bnve  bound  themselves  together  by  a  law  of  secrecy 
not  to  reveal  some  part  of  their  proceedings  ;  the  pro- 
cess by  which  paper  is  made  has  undergone  consider- 
able improvements  since  its  first  invention; 

Saturnian  Juno  now,  with  double  care, 

Attends  the  fatal p7oceis  of  the  war. — Dryden. 

1l\k  proceeding  and  progress  both  refer  to  the  moral 
actions  of  men  ;  but  Ibc proceeding  simply  denotes  the 
act  of  going  on,  or  doing  something;  ihn progress  de- 
notes an  approximation  to  the  end:  the  proceeding 
may  be  only  a  partial  action,  comprehending  both  tlie 
beginning  and  the  end ;  but  the  progress  is  applied  to 
that  which  requires  time,  and  a  regular  succession  of 
action,  to  bring  it  to  a  completion ;  that  is  a  proceeding 
in  which  every  man  is  tried  in  a  court  of  law;  that  is 
aprooTCJs  which  one  makes  in  learning,  by  the  addi- 
tion to  one's  knowledge:  hence  we  do  not  talk  of  the 
proceeding  of  life,  but  of  the  progress  of  life  ;  '  De- 
"  votion  bestows  that  enlargement  of  heart  in  the  service 
of  God,  which  is  the  greatest  principle  both  of  perse- 
verance slbA  progress  in  virtue.' — Blair. 

PROCEEDING,  TRANSACTION. 

Proceeding  signifies  literally  the  thing  that  proceeds ; 
and  transaction  the  thing  transacted :  the  former  is, 
therefore,  of  something  that  is  going  forward ;  the 
latter  of  something  that  is  already  done:  we  are  wit- 
nesses to  the  whole  proceeding ;  we  inquire  into  the 
whole  transaction.  The  proceeding  is  said  of  every 
event  or  circumstance  which  goes  forward  througli 


the  agency  of  men ;  the  transaction  only  comprr  hcnds 
those  matters  which  have  been  deliberately  transacted 
or  brought  to  a  conclusion  :  in  this  sense  we  use  the 
word  proceeding  in  application  to  an  affray  in  the 
street;  and  the  word  transaction  to  some  commeiciiil 
negotiation  that  has  been  carried  on  between  certain 
persons.  The  proceeding  marks  the  manner  of  j;(o- 
ceeding ;  as  when  we  speak  of  the  proceedings  in  a 
court  of  law;  'The  proceedings  of  a  council  of  old 
men  in  an  American  tribe,  we  are  told,  were  no  dss 
formal  and  sagacious  than  those  in  a  senate  in  more 
polished  republicks.' — Robertson.  The  iransaciwn 
marks  the  business  transacted ;  as  the  transaction s  on 
the  E.xchange;  'It  was  Both  well's  interest  to  cover,  if 
possible,  the  whole  transaction  under  the  veil  of  dark- 
ness and  silence.' — Robertson.  A  proceeding  may 
be  characterized  as  disgraceful ;  a  transaction  as  in;- 
quitous. 


TRADE,  COMMERCE,  TRAFFICK,  DEALING. 
Trade,  in  Italian  tratto,  Latin  tracto  to  treat,  signi- 
fies the  transaction  of  business ;  commerce,  v.  Inter- 
course;  traffick,  in  French  traffique,  Italian  Irnffico, 
compounded  of  tra  or  trans  and  facio,  signilies  to 
make  over  from  one  to  another;  dealing,  from  tiie 
verb  to  deal,  in  German  theilen  to  divide,  signilies  to 
put  in  parts  according  to  a  certain  ratio,  or  at  a  given 
price. 

The  leading  idea  in  trade  is  that  of  carrying  on  busi- 
ness for  purposes  of  gain  ;  the  rest  are  but  modes  of 
trade:  commerce  is  a  mode  of  trade  by  exchange; 
traffick  is  a  sort  of  personal  trade,  a  sending  from 
hand  to  hand  ;  dealing  is  a  bargaining  or  calculating 
kind  of  trade.  Trade  is  either  on  a  large  or  small 
scale;  commerce  is  always  on  a  large  scale :  we  may 
trade  retail  or  wholesale ;  we  always  carry  on  com 
merce  by  wholesale  :  trade  is  either  within  or  without 
the  country ;  commerce  is  always  between  different 
countries:  there  maybe  a  trade  between  two  towns; 
but  there  is  a  commerce  between  England  and  America, 
between  France  and  Germany :  hence  it  arises  that 
the  general  term  trade  is  of  inferiour  import  when 
compared  with  commerce.  The  commerce  of  a  coun- 
try, in  tlie  abstract  and  general  sense,  conveys  more  to 
our  mind,  and  is  a  more  noble  expression,  than  tht 
trade  of  the  country,  as  the  merchant  ranks  highei 
than  the  tradesman,  and  a  commercial  liouse,  tlian  a 
trading  concern ; 

Instructed  ships  shall  sail  to  quick  comrherce, 

By  which  remotest  regions  are  ally'd  ; 

Which  makes  one  city  of  the  universe. 

Where  some  may  gain,  and  all  may  be  supply'd. 

Dryden. 
Nevertheless  the  word  trade  may  be  used  in  the  same 
general  and  enlarged  sense  ;  'Y'rarff,  without  enlarging 
the  British  territories,  has  given  us  a  kind  of  additional 
empire.' — Addison.  Trade  may  be  altogether  domes- 
tick,  and  between  neighbours ;  the  traffick  is  that  which 
goes  forward  between  persons  at  a  distance :  in  this 
manner  there  may  be  a  great  traffick  between  two 
towns  or  cities,  as  between  London  and  the  capitals  of 
the  different  counties ; 

The  line  of  Ninus  this  poor  comfort  brings. 
We  sell  their  dust,  and  traffick  for  their  kings. 
Dryden. 
Trade  may  consist  simply  in  buying  and  selling  ac- 
cording to  a  stated  valuation  ;  dealings  are  carried  on 
in  matters  that  admit  of  a  variation :  hence  we  speak 
of  dealers  in  wool,  in  corn,  seeds,  and  the  like,  who 
buy  up  portions  of  tliese  goods,  more  or  less,  according 
to  tlie  state  of  the  market. 

These  terms  will  also  admit  of  an  extended  applica 
tion  :  hence  we  speak  of  the  risk  of  trade,  the  narrow- 
ness of  a  trading  spirit:  the  commerce  of  the  world,  a 
legal  or  illicit  commerce ;  to  make  a  traffick  of  honours, 
of  principles,  of  places,  and  the  like;  plain  dealing  at 
underhand  dealins. 


INTERCOURSE,  COMMI^NICATION,  CON- 
NEXION, COMMERCE. 

Intercourse,  in  Latin  ni*ere«rsus,  signifies  literally  a 
running  between;  communication,  the  act  of  commu- 
nicating or  having  some  things  in  common  ;  connexion 
is  the  state  of  being  connected  or  liiilied  together; 
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commerce,  from  com  and  merx  a  merchandise,  signifies 
literally  an  exciiange  of  merchandise  and  generally  an 
intercliange. 

Tlie  iiUercuurse  and  comvicrce  sul)sist  only  between 
persons;  the  comiaunication  and  connexion  between 
persons  and  things.  The  intercourse  with  persuns 
maybe  carried  on  in  various  forms  ;  either  by  an  inter- 
change of  civilities,  which  is  a  friendly  intcrcou»-4f; 
an  e.vcliange  of  coniinodities,  wliich  is  a  comviercial 
intercourse ;  or  an  exchange  of  words,  which  is  a 
verbal  and  pa.rua.\  intercourse ;  'Tlie  world  is  main- 
tained by  intercourse.'' — South.  The  communication, 
in  this  sense,  is  a  species  of  intercourse ;  namely,  that 
wliich  consists  in  the  communication  of  one's  thoughts 
to  another ;  '  How  happy  is  an  intellectual  being,  who, 
by  pr:i3'er  and  meditation,  opens  this  communication 
between  God  and  his  own  soul.' — Addison.  Tlie 
connexion  consists  ol  a  periiianenl  intercourse,  since 
one  who  has  a  regular  intercourse  for  purposes  of 
trade  with  another  is  said  to  have  a  connexion  with 
liini,  or  to  stand  in  connexion  with  him.  There  may, 
therefore,  be  a  partial  intercourse  or  communication 
where  there  is  no  connexion,  nothing  to  bind  or  link 
the  parties  to  each  other;  but  there  cannot  be  a  c«n- 
nexion  which  is  not  kept  up  by  continual  intercourse : 
'A  very  material  part  of  our  happiness  or  misery  arises 
from  the  connexions  we  have  with  those  around  us.' — 
Blair. 

The  commerce  is  a  species  of  general  but  close  inter- 
course; it  may  consist  either  of  frequent  meeting  and 
regular  cooperation,  or  in  cohabitation:  in  this  sense 
we  speak  of  the  commerce  of  men  one  with  another, 
or  the  commerce  of  man  and  wife,  of  parents  and 
children,  and  the  like ;  '  I  should  venture  to  call  polite- 
ness benevolence  in  trifles,  or  the  preteience  of  others 
to  ourselves,  in  little,  daily,  and  hourly  occurrences  in 
the  commerce  of  life.' — Chatham. 

As  it  respects  \.\mvii,communicalion  is  said  of  places 
in  the  proper  sense ;  connexion  is  used  for  things  in  the 
proper  or  improper  sense:  there  is  said  to  be  a  comiuu 
nication  between  two  rooms  when  there  is  a  passage 
open  from  one  to  the  other ;  one  house  has  a  connexion 
with  another  when  there  is  a  common  passage  or 
thoroughfare  to  them  :  a  comviunication  is  kept  up 
belwiien  two  countries  by  means  of  regular  or  irre- 
gular conveyances;  a  connexion  subsists  between  two 
towns  when  the  inhabitants  trade  with  each  otlier,  in- 
termarry, and  the  like. 


INTERCHANGE,   EXCHANGE,  RECIPROCITY. 

Ivtirchange  is  a  frequent  and  mutual  exchange 
(v.  Change);  exchange  consists  of  one  act  only;  an 
i;iftTcA«n»'e  consists  of  many  acts:  an  interchange  is 
used  only  in  the  mora!  sense  ;  exchange  is  used  mostly 
in  the  proper  sense  ,  an  interchange  of  civilities  keeps 
alive  good  will ;  'Kindness  is  preserved  by  a  constant 
inttrckavge  of  pleasures." — Johnson.  An  exchange 
of  comniodilies  is  a  convenient  mode  of  trade;  'The 
whole  course  of  nature  is  a  great  exchange.' — South. 

Interchange  is  an  act ;  reciprocity  is  an  abstract  pro- 
perly:  by  an  interchange  of  sentiment,  friendships  are 
engendered  ;  the  reciprocity  of  good  services  is  what 
renders  them  doubly  acceptable  to  those  who  do  them, 
and  to  those  who  receive  them  ;  '  The  services  of  the 
poor,  and  the  proleciion  of  the  rich,  become  recipro- 
cally necessary.' — Blair. 

MUTUAL,  RECIPROCAL. 
Mutual,  in  Latin  nniiuus,  from  muto  to  change,  sig- 
nifies exchanged  so  as  to  be  equal  or  the  same  on  both 
sides  ;  reciprocal,  in  Latin  reciprocus,  from  recipio  to 
rake  back,  signifies  giving  backward  and  forward  by 
way  of  return.  JI/«tMui  supposes  a  sameness  in  con 
dition  at  the  same  lime :  reciprocal  supposes  an  alter- 
nation or  succession  of  returns.  *  Exchanae  is  free 
and  voluntaiy;  we  give  in  exchange,  and  this  action 
is  mutual;  return  is  made  either  according  to  law  or 
equity;  it  is  obligatory,  and  when  equally  obligatory 
on  each  in  return  it  is  reciprocal.  Voluntary  disinter- 
ested services  rendered  to  each  other  are  mutual:  im- 
posed or  merited  services,  returned  from  one  to  the 
other,  are  reciprocal:  friends  render  one  another 
mutual  services  ;  the  services  betweea  servants  and 

»  Vide  Roubaud :  " Mutual,  reciproque." 


masters  are  reciprocal.  The  husband  and  wife  pledge 
tlieir  faith  to  each  other  mutually;  they  are  recipro- 
cally bound  to  keep  their  vow  of  fidelity.  The  senti- 
ment is  mutual,  the  tie  is  reciprocal.  Mutual  applies 
mostly  to  matters  of  will  and  opinion,  a  mutual  affec- 
tion, a  mutual  inclination  to  oblige,  a  mutual  interest 
lor  each  other's  comfort,  a  mutual  concern  to  avoid 
that  wliich  will  displease  the  other;  these  are  the  senti- 
ments which  render  the  marriage  slate  happy ;  '  The 
soul  and  spirit  that  animates  and  keeps  up  society  is 
mutual  trust.' — South.  Reciprocal  ties,  reciprocal 
bonds,  reciprocal  rights,  reciprocal  duties;  these  are 
what  every  one  ought  to  bear  in  mind  as  a  member  of 
society,  that  he  may  expect  of  no  man  more  than  what 
in  equity  he  is  disposed  to  return  ;  '  Life  cannot  subsist 
in  society  but  by  reciprocal  concessions.' — Johnson. 
Mutual  applies  to  nothing  but  what  is  personal ;  reci- 
procal is  applied  to  things  remote  from  the  idea  of 
personality,  as  reciprocal  verbs,  reciprocal  terms,  reci- 
procal relations,  and  the  like. 

TO  CHANGE,  EXCHANGE,  BARTER, 
SUBSTITUTE. 

Change,  v.  To  change,  alter;  exchange  is  com- 
pounded of  e  or  ex  and  change,  signifyinc  to  change 
in  'he  place  of  another;  barter  is  supposed  to  come 
from  the  French  barater,  a  sea  term  for  indemnifica- 
tion, and  also  for  circumvention ;  hence  it  has  deiived 
the  meaning  of  a  mercenary  exchange ;  substitute, 
in  French  substitut,  Latin  substitutus,  from  sub  and 
statuo,  signifies  to  place  one  thing  in  the  room  of 
another. 

The  idea  of  putting  one  thing  in  the  place  of  another 
is  common  to  all  these  terms,  which  vaiy  in  the  manner 
and  the  object.  Change  is  the  generick,  the  rest  are 
specifick  terms :  whatever  is  exchanged,  bartered,  or 
substituted,  is  changed  ;  but  not  vice  versa.  Change  is 
applied  in  general  to  things  of  the  same  kind,  or  of 
difierent  kinds;  exchange  to  articles  of  property  or 
possession;  ia)«cr  to  all  articles  of  merchandise;  sub- 
stitute to  all  matters  of  service  and  office. 

Things  rather  than  persons  are  the  proper  objects 
for  changing  and  exchanging,  although  whatever  one 
has  a  control  over  maybe  changed  or  exchanged;  a 
king  may  change  his  ministers  ;  governments  exchange 
prisoners  of  war.  Things  only  are  the  proper  objects 
for  barter ;  but,  to  the  shame  of  humanity,  there  are 
to  be  found  people  who  will  barter  their  countrymen, 
and  even  their  relatives,  for  a  paltry  trinket. 

Substituting  way  eilher  have  peisons  or  things  for 
an  object ;  one  man  may  be  substituted  for  another,  or 
one  word  substituted  for  another. 

The  act  of  changing  or  substituting  requires  but 
one  person  for  an  agent;  that  of  exchanging  and  bar- 
tering requires  two:  a  person  c^oh^cs  his  things  or 
substitutes  one  for  another  ;  but  one  jierson  exchanges 
or  barters  with  another. 

Change  is  used  likewise  intransitively,  the  others 
always  transitively  ;  things  change  of  themselves,  but 
persons  always  exchange,  barter,  or  substitute  \hmgs. 
Changing  is  not  advisable,  it  is  seldom  advantageous  ; 
there  is  a  greater  chance  of  changing  for  the  worse, 
than  for  the  better;  it  is  set  on  foot  by  caprice oftener 
than  by  prudence  and  necessity ; 

Those  who  beyond  sea  go  will  sadly  find 

They  change  their  climate  only,  not  their  mind. 

Crekch. 
F.xrhanging  is  convenient ,  it  is  founded  not  so  much 
on  the  intrinsic  value  of  things,  as  their  relative  uiility 
to  the  parties  concerned  ;  its  end  is  mutual  accommo- 
dation ;  '  Our  English  merchant  converts  the  tin  of  his 
own  country  into  gold,  and  exchanges  its  wool  for 
rubies.' — Addison.  Bartering  is  profitable;  it  pro- 
ceeds upon  a  principle  oi  mercantile  calculation;  the 
productiveness,  and  not  the  worth  of  the  thhig  is  con- 
sidi'ied  ;  its  main  object  is  gain  ; 

If  the  great  end  of  being  can  be  lost. 

And  thus  perverted  to  the  worst  of  crimes  ; 

Let  us  shake  offdeprav'd  humanity. 

Exchange  conditions  with  the  savage  brute, 

And  for  his  blameless  instinct  barter  reason. 

Havard 
Substituting  is  a  matter  of  necessity  ;  it  springs  from 
the  necessity  of  supplying  a  deficiency  by  some  equi- 
.  valent  -.  it  serves  for  tlie  'accommodation  of  tlie  party 
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whose  place  is  filled  up  ;  '  Let  never  insulted  beauty 
adiiiil  a  second  time  into  tier  presence  the  wretcli  wiio 
has  once  attempted  to  ridicule  relijilon,  and  to  substi- 
tute other  aids  to  human  frailty.' — Hawkesworth. 

In  the  figurative  application  these  terms  bear  the 
same  analogy  to  eacli  other.  A  person  changes  his 
opinions;  but  a  proneness  to  such  changes  evinces  a 
want  of  firnmess  in  the  character.  The  good  king  at 
his  death  exchanges  a  temporal  for  an  eternal  crown. 
The  mercenary  trader  barters  his  conscience  for  paltry 
pelf.  Men  of  dogmatical  tempers  substitate  assertion 
for  proof,  and  abuse  for  argument. 

ro  EXCHANGE,  BARTER,  TRUCK,  COMMUTE. 

To  exchange  (u.  To  change)  is  the  general  term 
signifying  to  take  one  for  anotlier,  or  put  one  thing  in 
the  place  of  another  ;  tlie  rest  are  but  modes  of  ex- 
changing;  to  barter  [v.  To  change)  is  to  exchange 
one  article  of  trade  for  another ;  to  truck,  from  tlie 
Greek  T^ioxdm  to  wheel,  signili'ing  to  bandy  about,  is 
a  familiar  term  to  express  a  familiar  action  for  ex- 
changing one  article  of  private  projierty  for  another; 
commute,  from  the  Latin  sylliible  com  or  contra  and 
muto  to  change,  signifies  an  exchanging  one  mode  of 
punishment  for  another.  We  may  exchange  one  book 
for  another,  or  one  moral  object  for  another ; 

Pleasure  can  be  exchanged  only  for  pleasure. 

IIawkksvvortii. 
Traders  barter  trinkets  for  gold  dust ;  so  also  in  the 
figuriitive  sense  men  barter  their  consciences  for  gold  ; 
'  Some  men  are  willing  to  barter  their  blood  for  lucre.' 
— Burke.  Coachmen  or  stablemen  track  a  whip  for 
a  handkerchief; 

Shows  all  her  secrets  of  house-keeping. 

For  candles  how  she  trucks  her  dripping. — Swift. 
The  government  commute  the  punishment  of  death 
for  that  of  banishment;  'Henry  levied  upon  his  vas- 
sals in  Normandy  a  sum  of  money  in  lieu  of  their 
service,  and  this  commutation,  by  reason  of  the  great 
distance,  was  still  more  advantageous  to  his  English 
vassals.' — Hume. 


TO  BUY,  PURCHASE,  BARGAIN,  CHEAPEN. 

Buy,  in  Saxon  byegean,  is  in  all  probability  connect- 
td  with  bargain  ;  purchase,  in  French  pourchassir, 
ike  the  word  pursue,  poursuivre,  comes  from  the  Latin 
persf^Hftr,  signilyinc  to  obtain  by  a  particular  efiort ; 
bargain,  in  Welch  hargcn,  is  most  probably  connected 
with  the  German  borgen  to  borrow,  and  biirge  a  surety ; 
:heapen  is  in  Saxon  ceapan,  German  kuufen,  Dutch 
Icoopen  to  buy,  &e. 

Buy  and  purchase  have  a  strong  resemblance  to  each 
other,  both  in  sense  and  application;  but  the  latter  is  a 
term  of  more  lefinement  than  the  former:  buy  may 
always  be  substituted  for  purchase  without  impro- 
priety ;  but  purchase  would  be  sometimes  ridiculous 
in  the  familiar  application  of  iw?/;  the  necessaries  of 
life  are  bought;  luxuiies  are  purchased. 

The  char  acteristick  idea  of  frwT/in .t  is  that  of  expend- 
ing money  according  to  a  certain  rule,  and  for  a  parti- 
cular purpose;  that  o{ purchasing  is  the  procuring  the 
thing:  the  propensity  of  buying  whatever  comes  irr 
one's  way  is  very  injurious  to  the  circumstances  of 
some  people  ;  '  It  gives  me  very  great  scairdal  to  ob- 
serve, wherever  1  go,  how  much  skill,  in  buying  all 
manner  of  things,  there  is  necessary  to  defend  yourself 
from  being  cheated.' — Steele.  What  it  is  not  con- 
venient to  procure  for  ourselves,  we  nray  crinjniipsion 
another  to  purchase  for  us;  so  in  the  figurative  ac- 
ceptation we  may  purchase  our  pleasures  at  a  dear 
rate; 

Pirates  may  make  cheap  pennyworths  of  their  pillage 

And  purchase  friends. — Shakspeare. 

Buying  implies  simply  the  exchange  of  one's  money 
for  a  commodity  ;  bargaining  and  cheapening  have 
likewise  res|:ect  to  the  price :  to  bargain  is  to  make  a 
specifick  agreement  as  to  the  price ; 

So  York  must  sit,  and  fret,  and  bite  his  tongue. 
While  his  own  lands  are  bargained  for,  and  sold. 
Shakspeare. 
To  cheapen  is  not  only  to  lower  the  price  asked,  but 
to  deal  in  such  things  as  are  cheap :  trade  is  supported 


by  buyers  ;  bargainers  and  cheapeners  are  not  accept- 
able custonrers:  I'liean  people  areproire  to  bargaminir  ; 
poor  people  are  obliged  to  cheapen;  'You  may  see 
many  a  smart  rhetorician  turning  his  hat  in  his  hands 
moulding  it  into  several  different  cocks,  examining 
sometimes  the  lining,attd  sometimes  the  button,  during 
the  whole  course  of  his  harangue.  A  deaf  marr  would 
think  he  was  cheapening  a  beaver,  when  perhaps  he  is 
talking  of  the  fate  of  the  British  nation.' — Addison. 


ARTICLE,  CONDITION,  TERM. 
Article,  in  French  article,  Latin  articulus  a  joint  or 
a  part  of  a  inenrber ;  condition,  in  Frerrch  condition, 
Latin  c«nrf(i(o,  from  condo  to  build  or  form,  signifies 
properly  the  thing  framed ;  term,  in  French  ternw, 
Latin  Jei'7?iirtiisa  bouirdary,  signifies  the  point  to  which 
one  is  fixed. 

These  words  agree  in  their  application  to  matters  of 
compact,  or  nnderstaitding  between  man  and  man. 
Jlrticle  and  condition  are  used  irr  both  numbers;  terms 
only  in  the  plural  in  this  sense:  tlie  fiirmer  may  be 
used  for  any  point  iitdivrdnally ;  the  latter  for  all  the 
points  collectively  :  article  is  employed  for  all  matters 
which  are  drawn  out  in  specifick  articles  or  points  ;  as 
the  articles  of  an  indenture,  of  a  capitulation,  or  an 
agreement.  Condition  respects  any  point  that  is  ad- 
mitted as  a  ground  of  obligation  or  engagement:  it  is 
used  for  the  general  transactions  of  men,  in  which 
they  reciprocally  bind  themselves  to  return  certain 
equivalents.  The  word  terms  is  employed  in  regard 
to  rnetcnntilo  transactions  ;  as  the  terms  of  any  bar- 
gain, the  terms  of  any  agreement,  the  tei-ins  on  which 
any  thing  is  bought  or  sold. 

Articles  are  mostly  voluntary;  they  are  admitted 
by  mutual  agreement :  conditions  are  frequently  com- 
pulsory, sometimes  hard ;  tliiy  are  submitted  to  from 
policy  or  necessity:  terms  are  dictated  by  itrterest  or 
equity;  they  are  fair,  or  unfair,  according  to  the 
temper  of  the  parties  ;  they  are  submitted  or  agreed 
to.  Articles  are  drawn  up  between  parties  who  have 
to  co-operate ;  '  In  the  nrean  time,  they  have  ordered  tlie 
preliminary  treaty  to  be  published,  with  observations 
on  each  article,  in  order  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the 
people.' — Stfele.  Men  undertake  particular  otTices 
on  condition  of  receiving  a  stipulated  rerrruneration 
The  Trojan  by  his  word  is  bound  to  take 
The  sante  conditions  which  hinrself  did  make. 

Dryden. 
Men  enter  into  dealings  with  each  otiier  on  definite  and 
precise  terms  ; 
Those  mountains  fill'd  with  firs,  that  lower  land, 
If  you  consent,  the  Trojans  shall  command  ; 
CalI'd  into  part  of  what  is  ours,  and  there. 
On  terms  agreed,  the  common  country  share. 

Dryden. 
Clergymen  suljscribe  to  the  articles  of  the  established 
church  before  they  are  admitted  to  jierform  its  sacred 
functions;  in  so  doing  they  are  pr(sumod  to  be  free 
ageirts  ;  but  they  arc  not  free  to  s'.verve  from  these 
nrtieles  while  they  remain  in  the  church,  and  receive 
its  emoluments:  in  all  auctions  there  are  certain  con- 
ditions  with  which  all  ntnst  comply  who  wish  to  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  the  sale:  in  the  time  of  war  it  is 
the  business  of  the  victor  to  prescribe  terms  to  the 
vanqtiished  ;  with  the  latter  it  is  a  matter  of  prudence 
whether  they  shall  be  accepted  or  rejected. 

TRADER,  MERCHANT,  TRADESMAN. 

Trader  signifies  in  general  any  one  who  deals  in 
goods,  whether  in  a  large  or  a  small  way,  and  is  used 
therefore  in  the  most  extended  sense  ; 

Now  the  victory 's  won, 

We  return  to  our  lasses  like  fortunate  traders, 

Triumphant  with  spoils. — Dryden. 
Merchant  signifies  one  dealing  in  foreign  merchandise, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  large  way ; 

France  hath  flaw'd  the  league,  and  hath  attach'd 

Our  merchants''  goods  at  Bourdeaux  — Shakspearb. 
Hence  these  twoterms may  beused  in  contradistinction 
to  each  other ;  '  Many  traders  will  necessitate  mer- 
chants to  trade  for  less  profit,  and  consequently  be 
more  frugal.'— Child  {Oh  Trade).    A  tradesman  is  a 
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retail  dealer  who  commonly  exposes  his  goods  in  a 
publick  sliop;  'From  a  pkiiu  tradesman  in  a  sliop, 
he  is  now  grown  a  very  rich  country  gentleman.' — 

ARBUTHiNOT. 


ARTIST,  ARTISAN,  ARTIFICER,  MECHANICK. 

Artist  is  a  practiser  of  the  fine  arts ;  artisan  is  a 
practiser  of  the  vulgar  arts;  artificer,  from  ars  and 
facio,  is  one  who  does  or  makes  according  to  art; 
meckanick  is  an  artisan  in  the  mec/ianick  arts. 

The  ikrtist  ranks  higher  than  the  artisan :  the  former 
requires  intellectual  refinement  in  the  e.vercise  of  his 
art;  the  latter  retinires  nothing  but  to  know  the 
general  rules  of  his  art.  The  musician,  painter,  and 
sculptor  are  artists ;  '  If  ever  this  country  saw  an  age 
of  artists,  it  is  the  present ;  her  painters,  sculptors, 
and  engravers  are  now  the  only  schools  properly  so 
called.'—  Cumberland.  The  carpenter,  the  sign- 
painter,  and  the  blacksmith  are  artisans ;  '  The  mer- 
chant, tradesman,  and  artisan  will  have  their  profit 
upon  all  the  multiplied  wants,  comforts,  and  indul- 
gences of  civilized  life.' — Cumberland.  The  arti- 
ficer is  an  intermediate  term  between  the  artist  and 
the  artisan:  manufacturers  are  ar«?^cers  ;  and  South, 
in  his  sermons,  calls  the  Author  of  the  universe  the 
great  ^irtificcr;  '  Man  must  be  in  a  certain  degree  the 
artificer  o(  his  own  happiness;  the  tools  and  materials 
may  be  put  into  his  hands  by  the  bounty  of  Provi- 
dence, but  the  workmanship  nmst  be  his  own.' — Cum- 
berland. The  mechanick  is  that  species  of  artisan 
who  works  at  arts  purely  mechanical,  in  distinction 
from  those  which  contribute  to  the  completion  and  em- 
bellishment of  any  objects ;  on  this  ground  a  shoe- 
maker is  a  mechanick,  but  a  conmion  painter  is  a 
simple  artisan;  'The  concurring  assent  of  the  world 
in  preferring  gentlemen  to  mechanicks  seems  founde 
in  that  preference  which  the  rational  part  of  ourna- 
ture  is  entitled  to  above  the  animal.' — Bartlett. 


WRITER,  PENMAN,  SCRIBE. 

Writer  is  an  indefinite  term  ;  every  one  who  writes 
Is  called  a  writer ;  but  none  are  penmen,  but  such  as 
are  expert  at  their  pen.  Many  who  profess  to  teach 
writinir  arc  themselves  but  sorry  writers :  the  best 
penmen  are  not  always  the  best  teachers  of  writing. 
The  scribe  is  one  who  writes  for  the  purpose  of  copy- 
ing :  he  is  therefore  an  official  writer. 

WRITER,  AUTHOR. 

Writer  refers  us  to  the  act  of  writing' ;  author  to  the 
act  of  inventing.  There  are  therefore  many  tcriters, 
who  are  not  authors  ;  but  there  is  no  author  of  books 
who  may  not  be  termed  a  writer:  compilers  and  con- 
tributors to  periodical  works  are  writers,  but  not  au- 
thors. Poets  and  historians  are  more  properly  termed 
authors  than  writers. 

FARMER,  HUSBANDMAN,  AGRICULTURIST. 
Farmer,  from  the  Saxon  feorm  food,  signifies  one 
managing  a  farm,  or  cultivating  the  ground  for  a  sub- 
sistence ; 

To  check  this  plague,  the  skilful  farmer  chaff 
And  blazing  straw  before  his  orchard  burns. 

Thomson. 
Husbandman  is  one  fiMmvin^  hiisbanrlry,  that  is,  the 
tillage  of  land  by  manual  labour;  the  farmer,  tliore- 
fore  conducts  the  concern,  and  the  husbandman  labours 
under  his  direction ; 

Old  husbandmen  I  at  Sabinum  know, 

Who,  for  another  year,  dig,  plough,  and  sow. 

Denham. 
Agriculturist,  from  the  Latin  ager  a  field,  and  colo  to 
till,  signifies  any  one  engaged  in  the  art  of  cnllivation. 
The  farmer  is  always  a  practitioner  ;  the  agricuUurisl 
may  be  a  mere  theorist :  \.\k  farmer  follows  husbandry 
solely  as  a  means  of  living;  the  agriculturist  follows 
it  as' a  science:  the  former  tills  the  land  upon  given 
admitted  principles;  the  latter  frames  new  principles,  or 
alters  those  that  are  established.  Between  the  farmer 
and  the  agrindttirist  there  is  the  same  ditfc'rence  as 
between  practice  and  theory:  the  former  maybe  as 


sisted  by  the  latter,  so  long  as  they  can  go  hand  in 
hand  ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  collision,  W\e  farmer  will  be  of 
more  service  to  himself  and  his  country  than  the  agri- 
culturist: farming  brings  immediate  profit  from  per- 
sonal service  ;  agriculture  may  only  promise  future, 
and  c(msequently  contingent,  advantages ;  'An  im- 
proved and  impioving  agriculture,  which  implies  a 
great  augmentation  of  labour,  has  not  yet  found  itself 
at  a  stand.' — Burke. 


RURAL,  RUSTICK. 

Although  both  these  terms,  from  the  Latin  rus  couri 
try,  signify  belonging  to  the  country;  yet  the  former  ia 
used  in  a  good,  and  the  latter  in  a  bad  or  an  indifferent 
sense.  Rural  applies  to  all  comitry  objects,  except 
man ;  it  is,  therefore,  always  connected  with  the 
charms  of  nature:  rustick  applies  only  to  persons, or 
what  is  personal,  in  the  country,  and  is,  therefore, 
always  associated  with  the  want  of  culture.  Rural 
scenery  is  always  interesting ;  but  the  rustick  manners 
of  the  peasants  have  frequently  too  much  that  is  un- 
cultivated and  rude  in  them  to  be  agreeable :  a  rural 
habitation  may  be  fitted  for  persons  in  a  higher  sta- 
tion ; 

E'en  now,  methinks,  as  pondering  here  I  stand, 
I  see  the  rural  virtues  leave  the  land. 

GoLDSiMITH 

A  rustick  cottage  is  adapted  only  for  the  poorer  inha- 
hitants  of  the  country  ;  '  The  freedom  and  laxity  of  s 
rustick  life  produces  remarkable  particularities  of  con- 
duct.'— JOHNSO.S. 


COUNTRYMAN,  PE.'VSANT.  SWAIN,  HINU, 
RUSTICK,  CLOWN. 

Countryman,  that  is,  a  man  of  the  country,  or  one 
belonging  to  the  cotmtry,  is  the  general  term  appli 
cable  to  all  inhabiting  the  country,  in  distinctioni  irovc. 
a  townsman;  peasant,  in  French  paysan,  from  pays, 
is  employed  in  the  ssme  sense  for  any  countryman 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Continent,  and  is  in  con- 
sequence used  in  poetry  or  the  grave  style;  swain  in 
the  Saxon  signified  a  labourer,  but  it  iias  acquired, 
from  its  use  in  poetry,  the  higher  signification  of  a 
shepherd  ;  ki7ul  may  in  all  probability  signify  one  whc 
is  in  the  back  ground,  an  inferiour;  rustick,  from  rus 
the  country,  signifies  one  born  and  bred  in  the  coun 
try;  clown,  contracted  from  colonus  a  husbandman, 
signifies  of  course  a  menial  in  the  country. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  as  epilhets  to  persons, 
and  principally  to  such  as  live  in  the  country:  the 
term  countryman  is  taken  in  an  indifferent  sense,  and 
may  comprehend  persons  ofdifierent  descriptions;  it 
designates  nothing  more  than  habitual  residence  in  the 
country ;  '  Though  considering  my  former  condition,  I 
may  now  be  called  a  countryman :  yet  you  cannot  call 
me  a  rustick  (as  you  would  imply  in  your  letter)  aa 
long  as  I  live  in  so  civil  and  noble  a  laniily.' — Howkll. 
The  other  terms  are  employed  for  the  lower  orders  of 
countrymen,  but  with  collaleral  ideas  favourable  or 
unfavourable  annexed  to  them.  The  peasant  is  a 
countryman  who  follows  rural  riccupations  for  a  liveli- 
hood. He  is  commonly  considered  as  a  labourer,  and 
contracted  in  his  education  ;  'If  by  the  poor  measures 
and  proportions  of  a  man  we  may  take  an  estimate  of 
this  great  action  (our  Saviour's  coming  in  the  flesh), 
we  shall  quickly  find  how  irksome  it  is  to  flesh  and 
blood  "  to  have  been  happy,"'  to  descend  some  steps 
lower,  to  exchange  the  estate  of  a  prince  forthat  of  a 
peasant.' — South.  •Swain,  hind,  both  convey  the  idea 
of  innocence  in  an  humble  station,  and  are  therefoie 
always  employed  m  poetry  in  a  good  sen.se; 
As  thus  the  snows  arise,  and  foul  and  fierce 
All  vvinter  drives  along  the  darken'd  air. 
In  his  own  loose  revolving  fields  the  swain 
Disastered  stands. — Thomson. 
The  lab'ring  hind  bis  oxen  shall  disjoin. 

Drtdkn. 
Rustick  and  clown  both  convey  the  idea  of  that  un 
couth  rudeness  and  ignorance  which  is  in  reality  found 
among  the  lowest  orders  of  countrymen; 

In  arguing  too  the  parson  own'a  his  skill, 
For  ev'n  tlio'  vauquish'd  he  could  argue  still ; 
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While  words  of  learned  length  and  tlmuderiiig 

sound 
Aiiiaz'd  the  gazing  rusticks  rang'd  around. 

Goldsmith. 
Th'  astonish'd  mother  finds  a  vacant  nest, 
By  the  hard  hand  of  unrelenting  clowns 
Robb'd. — Thomson. 


CULTIVATION,  TILLAGE,  HUSBANDRY. 
Cultivation  has  a  much  more  comprehensive  mean- 
ing than  either  tillage  or  husbandry; 

O  softly  swelling  hills 
On  which  the  ^ow et  o(  cultivation  lies, 
And  joys  to  see  the  wonders  of  his  toil. 

Thomsok. 
Tillage  is  a  mode  of  cultivation  that  e.xtends  no  far- 
ther than  the  preparation  of  the  ground  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  seed  ;  cultivation  includes  the  whole  pro- 
cess by  which  the  produce  of  the  earth  is  brought  to 
maturity.  We  may  till  without  cultivating,  but  we 
cannot  cultivate,  as  far  as  respects  the  soil,  without 
tillage  ;  '  The  south-east  parts  of  Britain  had  already 
before  tlie  age  of  Casar  made  the  first  and  most  requi- 
site step  towards  a  civil  settlement :  and  the  Britons 
by  tillage  and  agriculture  had  there  increased  to  a 
great  multitude.' — Hume.  Husbandry  is  more  exten- 
sive in  its  meaning  than  tillage,  but  not  so  extensive 
as  cultivation;  'We  find  an  image  of  the  two  states, 
the  contemplative  and  the  active,  figured  out  in  the 
persons  of  Abel  and  Cain,  by  the  two  primitive  trades, 
tliat  of  the  shepherd  and  that  of  the  husbandman.' — 
Bacon, 

'JHliage  respects  the  act  only  of  tilling  the  ground  ; 
husbandry  is  employed  for  the  office  of  cultivating  for 
domestick  purposes.  A  cultivator  is  a  general  term, 
defined  only  by  the  object  that  is  cultivated,  as  the  cul- 
tivator of  the  grape,  or  tire  olive;  a  tiller  is  a  labourer 
in  the  soil  who  performs  that  office  for  another;  a 
husbandman  is  an  humble  species  of  cultivator,  who 
himself  performs  the  whole  office  of  cultivating  the 
ground  for  domestick  purposes. 


SEAMAN,  WATERMAN,  SAILOR,  MARINER, 
BOATMAN,  FERRYMAN. 

All  these  words  denote  persons  occupied  in  naviga- 
tion; the  seaman,  as  ihoword  implies,  follows  his  busi- 
ness on  the^cn  ;  the  waterman  is  one  who  gets  his  live- 
lihood on  fresh  water;  'Many  a  lawyer  who  makes  but 
an  indifferent  figure  at  the  bar  might  have  made  a  very 
elegant  waterman.' — South.  The  sailor  and  the  ma- 
riner are  both  specifick  terms  to  designate  the  seaman; 
every  sailor  and  mariner  is  a  seaman  :  although  every 
seaman  is  not  a  sailor  or  mariner ;  the  former  is  one 
who  is  employed  about  the  laborious  part  of  the 
vessel ;  the  latter  is  one  who  traverses  the  ocean  to 
and  fro,  who  is  attached  to  the  water  and  passes  his 
life  upon  it. 

Men  of  all  ranks  are  denominated  seamen,  whether 
niViccrs  or  men,  whether  in  a  merchantman  or  in  a 
king's  ship; 

Thus  the  toss'd  seaman,  after  boist'rous  storms. 
Lands  on  his  country's  breast. — Lkb. 
Sailor  is  only  used  for  the  common  men,  or,  in  the  sea 
phrase,  for  those  before  the  mast,  particularly  in  vessels 
of  war;  hence  our  sailors  and  soldiers  are  spoken  of 
as  the  defenders  of  our  country : 
Through  storms  and  tempests  so  the  sailor  drives. 

Shirley. 
A  mariner  is  an  independent  kind  of  seaman  who 
manages  his  own  vessel  and  goes  on  an  expedition  on 
his  own  account ;  fishermen  and  those  who  trade  alon^ 
the  coast  are  in  a  particular  manner  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  mariners  ; 

Welcome  to  me,  as  to  a  sinking  Tnan'nfr 
The  lucky  plank  that  bears  him  to  the  shore. 

Lee. 
Waterman,  boatman,  and  ferryman  are  employed 
for  person.a  who  are  engaged  with'boats;  but  the  term 
vaterman  is  specifically  applied  to  such  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  let  out  their  boats  and  themselves  for  a 
•nven  lime ;  the  boatman  mav  use  a  boat  only  occa- 

22 


I  sionally  for  the  transfer  of  goods;  a  ferryman,  uses  a 
I  boat  only  for  the  conveyance  of  persons  or  gooda 
acioss  a  particular  river  or  piece  of  water. 

MARITIME,  MARINE,  NAVAL,  NAUTICAL. 

Maritime  and  marine,  from  the  Latin  mare  a  sea, 
signifies  belonging  to  the  sea;  naval,  from  navis  a 
ship,  signifies  belonging  to  a  shiji ;  and  nautical,  from 
naitta  a  sailor,  signifies  belonging  to  a  sailor,  or  to 
navigation. 

Countries  and  places  are  denominated  maritime  from 
their  proximity  to  the  sea,  or  their  great  intercourse  by 
sea  ;  hence  England  is  called  llie  most  maritime  nation 
in  Europe  ;  '  Octavianus  reduced  Lepidus  to  a  neces- 
sity to  beg  his  life,  and  be  content  to  lead  the  remain- 
der of  it  in  a  mean  condition  at  Circeii,  a  small  »nart 
time  town  among  the  Latins.' — Prideaux.  Marine  is 
a  technical  term,  employed  by  persons  in  office,  to  de- 
note that  which  is  ofiicially  transacted  with  regard  to 
the  sea  in  distinction  from  what  passes  on  land :  hence 
we  speak  of  the  marines  as  a  species  of  soldiers  acting 
by  sea,  of  the  marine  society,  or  marine  stores;  'A 
man  of  a  very  grave  aspect  required  notice  to  be  given 
of  his  intention  to  set  out  on  a  certain  day  on  a  sub- 
marine voyage.' — Johnson. 

J\faval  is  another  term  of  art  as  opposed  to  military, 
and  used  in  regard  to  the  arrangements  of  governnieut 
or  commerce :  hence  we  speak  of  naval  aftairs,  naval 
officers,  naval  tacticks,  and  the  like  ;  '  Sextus  Pompey 
having  together  such  a  naval  force  as  made  up  350 
vessels,  seized  Sicily.' — Pridkaux,  J^autical  is  a 
scientifick  term,  connected  with  the  science  of  naviga- 
tion or  the  management  of  vessels ;  hence  we  talk  of 
nautical  instruction,  of  nautical  calculations;  'He 
elegantly  showed  by  whom  he  was  drawn,  which  de- 
painted  the  nautical  compass  with  aut  magncs,  aut 
magna.' — Camden.  The  maritime  laws  of  England 
are  essential  for  the  preservation  of  the  naval  power 
which  it  has  so  justly  acquired.  The  marine  of  Eng- 
land is  one  of  its  glories.  The  naval  administration 
is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  our  govern- 
ment in  the  time  of  war.  J^autical  tables,  and  nau- 
tical almanacks  have  been  expressly  formed  for  the 
benefit  of  all  who  ajjply  themselves  to  nautical  sub- 
jects. 


MARTIAL,  WARLIKE,  MILITARY,   SOLDIER- 
LIKE. 

Martial,  from  Mars,  the  god  of  war,  is  the  Latin 
term  for  belonging  to  war:  warlike  signifies  literally 
like  war,  having  the  image  of  war.  In  sense  these 
terms  approach  so  near  to  each  other,  that  they  may 
be  easily  admitted  to  supply  each  other's  place ;  but 
custom,  the  lawgiver  of  language,  has  assigned  an  office 
to  each  that  makes  it  not  altogether  indifferent  Iwvf 
they  are  used.  Martial  is  both  a  technical  and  a 
more  comprehensive  term  than  warlike  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  warlike  designates  the  temper  of  the  individual 
nmre  than  martial .  we  speak  of  martial  array,  mar- 
tial preparations,  martial  law,  a  court  martial; 
An  active  prince,  and  prone  to  martial  deeds. 
Dryden. 
We  speak  of  a  warlike  nation,  meaning  a  nation  who 
is  fond  of  war  ;  a  warlike  spirit  or  temper,  also  a  war- 
like appearance,  inasmuch  as  the  temper  is  visible  in 
the  air  and  carriage  of  a  man  ; 

Last  from  the  Volscians  fair  Camilla  came. 
And  led  her  warlike  troops,  a  warriour  dame. 

Dryden. 

Military,  from  miles  a  soldier,  s-ignifies  belonging  to 
a  soldier,  and  soldier-like  like  a  soldier.  Military  in 
comparison  with  martial  is  a  term  of  particular  import; 
martial  having  always  a  reference  to  war  in  general, 
and  military  to  the  proceedings  con.sequent  upon  that: 
hence  we  speak  of  military  in  distinction  from  naval, 
as  military  expeditions,  military  movements,  and  the 
like ;  '  The  TIascalans  were,  like  all  unpolished  nations, 
strangers  to  military  order  and  discipline.' — Robert- 
son. In  characterizing  the  men,  we  should  say  that 
they  had  a  martial  appearance  ;  but  in  speaking  of  a 
particular  place,  we  should  say  it  had  a  military  ap- 
pearance, if  there  were  many  soldiers  in  it. 

Military,  compared  with  sMier-like,  is  uaed  for  tiis 
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hody,  and  the  latter  for  the  inJividual.  The  whole 
army  is  teniied  the  military :  the  conduct  of  an  indi- 
vidual ia  soWdT-^Ac  or  otherwise  ;  'The  fears  of  the 
Spaniards  led  them  to  presumptuous  and  unsoldier-lihe 
discussions  ci)MCeiiiinf;  the  propriety  of  their  general's 
measures.' — Kobertson. 


TO  PAINT,  DEPICT,  DELINEATE,  SKETCH. 

Paint  and  depict  both  come  from  tlie  Latin  pingo, 
to  represent  forms  and  figures :  as  a  verb  to  paint  is 
either  literally  to  represent  figures  on  i)aper,  or  lo  re- 
present circumstances  and  events  by  means  of  words ; 
to  depict  is  used  oidy  in  this  latter  sense,  but  the  former 
word  expresses  a  greater  exercise  of  the  imagination 
than  the  latter  :  it  is  the  art  of  the  poet  lo  paint  nature 
in  lively  colours  :  it  is  the  art  of  the  historian  or  nar- 
rator to  depict  a  real  scene  of  misery  in  strong  colours. 
As  nouns,  painting  rather  describes  tlie  action  or  ope- 
ration, and  picture  the  result. 

When  we  speak  of  a  good  painting;  we  think  par- 
ticularly of  its  e.xecution  as  to  drapery,  di.sposition  of 
colours,  and  the  like  ; 

Tlie  painting  is  almost  the  natural  man, 
He  is  but  outside. — Siiakspeark. 
When  we  speak  of  a  fine  picture,  we  refer  immediately 
to  the  object  represenled,  and  the  impression  which  it 
is  capable  of  producing  on  the  beholder ;  '  A  picture 
is  a  poem  without  words.' — Addison.  Paintings  are 
confined  either  to  oil  paintings  or  paintings  in  colours: 
hut  every  drawing,  whether  in  pencil,  in  crayons,  or  in 
India  ink,  may  produce  a  picture ;  and  we  have  like- 
wise pictures  in  embroidery,  pictures  in  tapestry,  and 
pictures  in  Mosaic. 

Delineate,  in  Latin  delineatus  participle  of  delineo, 
signifies  literally  to  draw  the  lines  which  include  the 
contents ;  sketch  is  in  the  German  skizze,  Italian 
xchizio. 

Both  these  terms  are  properly  employed  in  the  art  of 
drawing,  and  fiijuralively  applied  to  moral  subjects  to 
express  a  species  of  descriptions :  a  delineation  ex- 
presses something  more  than  a  sketch  ;  the  former  con- 
veying not  meiely  the  general  outlines  or  more  promi- 
nent features,  but  also  as  much  of  the  details  as  would 
serve  to  form  a  whole ;  the  latter,  however,  seldom 
contains  more  than  some  broad  touches,  by  which  an 
itnperfect  idea  of  the  subject  is  conveyed. 

A  delineation  therefore  may  be  characterized  as 
accurate,  and  a  sketch  as  hasty  or  imperfect :  an  atten- 
tive observer  who  has  passed  some  years  in  a  country 
may  be  enabled  to  give  an  accurate  delineation  of  the 
laws,  customs,  manners,  and  character  of  its  inha- 
bitants: '  When  the  Spaniards  first  arrived  in  America 
expresses  were  sent  to  the  emperor  of  Me.\ico  in  paint 
ing,  and  the  news  of  his  country  dtlineated  by  the 
strokes  of  a  pencil.' — Addiso.s.  A  traveller  who 
merely  passes  through  a  country  can  give  only  a  hasty 
sketch  from  what  pa.sses  before  his  eyes  ;  '  Sketch  out 
a  rough  draught  of  my  country,  that  I  may  be  able  to 
judge  whether  a  return  to  it  be  really  eligible.'— Atter- 
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SKETCH,  OUTLINES. 
A  sketch  may  form  a  whole  ;  outlines  are  but  a  part : 
the  sketch  may  comprehend  the  outlines  and  some  of 
the  particulars;  outlines,  as  the  term  bespeaks,  com- 
prehend only  that  which  is  on  the  exteriour  surface : 
the  sketch  in  drawing,  may  serve  as  a  landscape,  as  it 
presents  some  of  the  features  of  a  country  ;  but  the 
outlines  serve  only  as  bounding  lines,  within  which 
the  sketch  may  be  formed.  So  in  the  moral  applica- 
tion we  speak  of  the  sketches  of  countries,  characters, 
manners,  and  the  like,  which  serve  as  a  description  ; 
but  of  the  outlines  of  a  plan,  of  a  work,  a  project,  and 
the  like,  which  serve  as  a  basis  on  which  the  subordi- 
nate parts  are  to  be  formed :  barbarous  nations  present 
us  with  rude  sketches  of  nature ;  an  abridgment  is 
little  more  tlian  the  outlines  of  a  larger  work  ; 

In  few,  to  close  the  whole, 
The  moral  muse  has  shadow'd  out  a  sketch 
Of  most  our  weakness  needs  believe  or  do. 

YOUNO. 

This  is  the  outline  of  the  fable   (King  Lear).'— 
Johnson. 


ASTRONOMY,  ASTROLOGY. 

Astronomy  is  compounded  of  the  Greek  dj-ijp  and 
vdfios,  signifying  the  laws  of  the  stars,  or  a  knowledge 
of  their  laws  ;  astrology,  from  as-»jp  and  Adyos,  signi- 
fies a  reasoning  on  the  stars. 

The  *  astronomer  studies  the  course  and  movement 
of  the  stars  ;  the  astrologer  reasons  on  their  influence. 

The  former  observes  the  state  of  the  heavens,  uiarkg 
the  order  of  time,  the  eclipses  and  the  revolutions 
which  arise  out  of  the  established  laws  of  motion  in 
the  immense  universe :  the  latter  predicts  events, 
draws  horoscopes,  and  announces  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  rain  and  snow,  heat  and  cold,  &c.  The  astrono- 
mer calculates  and  seldom  errs,  as  his  calculations  are 
built  on  fi.\ed  rules  and  actual  observations ;  the  astro- 
loger den\s  In  conjectures,  and  his  imagination  often 
deceives  him.  The  astronomer  e.xplaiiis  what  he 
knows,  and  merits  the  esteem  of  the  learned  ;  the  as- 
trologer hazards  what  he  thinks,  and  seeks  to  plea.«e. 

A  thirst  for  knowledge  leads  to  the  study  of  astro- 
nomy:  an  inquietude  about  the  future  has  given  rise 
to  astrology.  Many  important  results  fi)r  the  arts  of 
navigation,  agriculture,  and  of  civil  society  in  general, 
have  been  drawn  from  astronomical  researches :  many 
serious  and  mischievous  effects  have  been  produced  on 
the  minds  of  the  ignorant,  from  their  faith  in  the  dreams 
of  the  astrologer. 

FACTOR,  AGENT. 
Though  both  these  terms,  according  to  their  origin, 
imply  a  maker  or  doer,  yet,  at  present,  they  have  a 
distinct  signification  :  the  word  factor  is  used  in  a 
limited,  and  the  word  agent  in  a  general  sense:  the 
factor  only  buys  and  sells  on  the  account  of  others ; 
'  Their  devotion  (that  is  of  the  puritanical  rebels) 
served  all  along  but  as  an  instrument  to  their  avarice, 
as  a  factor  or  under  agent  to  their  extortion.' — South. 
The  agent  transacts  every  sort  of  business  in  general ; 
'  No  expectations,  indeed,  were  then  formed  from  re- 
newing a  direct  application  to  the  French  regicides 
through  the  agent  general  for  the  humiliation  of  sove- 
reigns.'— BuRKK.  Merchants  and  maimfacturers  em- 
ploy factors  abroad  to  dispose  of  goods  transmitted  ; 
lawyers  are  frequently  employed  as  agents  in  the  re- 
ceipt and  payment  of  money,  the  transfer  of  estates, 
and  various  other  pecuniary  concerns. 

FREIGHT,  CARGO,  LADING,  LOAD,  BURDEN. 

Freight,  through  the  northern  languages  in  all  [iro- 
bability  comes  from  the  Latin  fero  to  bring,  sigiiifyin!{ 
the  thing  brought ;  cargo,  in  French  cargaisim,  pro- 
bably a  variatiim  from  carriage,  is  employed  for  all 
the  contei.is  of  a  vessel,  with  the  exception  of  the 
persons  that  it  carries;  lading  and  load  (in  German 
laden  to  load),  comes  most  probably  from  the  word 
last  a  burden,  signifying  tlie  burden  or  weight  im- 
posed upon  any  carriage  ;  burden,  which  through  the 
medium  of  the  northern  languages,  comes  from  the 
Greek  ^6pTog.  and  (pipia  to  carry,  conveys  the  idea  of 
weight  wliich  is  borne  by  the  vessel. 

A  captain  speaks  of  Ihe  freight  of  his  ship  as  that 
which  is  the  object  of  his  voyage,  by  which  all  who  are 
interested  in  it  are  to  make  their  profit ;  the  value  and 
nature  of  the  freight  are  the  first  objects  of  cunsider- 
fllion :  he  speaks  of  the  lading  as  the  thing  which  is  to 
fill  thes  hip;  the  quantity,  and  weight  of  the  lading, 
are  to  be  taken  into  the  consideration:  he  sjieaks  of 
the  cargo  as  that  which  goes  with  the  ship,  and  bi  longs 
as  it  were  to  the  ship  ;  the  amount  of  the  cargo  is  that 
which  is  first  thought  of :  he  speaks  of  the  burden  as 
that  which  his  vessel  will  bear;  it  is  the  property  of 
the  ship  which  is  to  be  estimated. 

The  ship-broker  regulates  the  freight :  the  captain 
and  the  crew  dispose  the  lading :  the  agent  sees  to  the 
disposal  of  the  curo-o.-  the  shipbuilder  determines  tho 
burden:  the  carrier  looks  to  the  load  which  lie  has  to 
carry.  The  freight  must  consi:*t  of  such  merchandise 
as  will  pay  for  the  transport  and  risk:  the  lailing m\<.st 
consist  of  such  things  as  can  be  most  conveeiently 
stowed:  the  value  of  a  cargo  depends  not  only  on  the 
nature  of  the  commodity,  but  the  market  to  which 
it  is  carried;  the  burden  of  a  vessel  is  estimated  by 
the  number  of  tons  which  it  can  carry.     Freight  anrf 
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turden  may  someiimes  be  used  in  a'  figurative  appli- 
cation; 
Haste,  my  dear  father  ('t  is  no  unie  to  wait), 
And  load  my  slioulders  willi  a  willing  freight. 

Ukyden. 

Tlie  surging  air  receives 
Its  plumy  burden. — Thomson. 


MERCANTILE,  COMMERCIAL. 

Mercantile,  from  merchandise.,  respects  the  actual 
transaction  of  bushiess,  or  a  transfer  of  mtrchandi-'e 
by  sale  or  purchase  ;  commercial  comprehends  the 
theory  and  practice  of  commerce:  hence  we  speak  in 
a  peculiar  manner  of  a  mercantile  house,  a  viercantile 
town,  a  mercantile  situation,  and  the  like;  'Such  is 
the  happiness,  the  hope  of  which  seduced  me  from  the 
duties  and  pleasures  of  a  mercantile  life.' — Johnson. 
But  of  a  commercial  education,  a  commercial  people, 
commercial  speculations,  and  the  like;  '  Tlie  commer- 
cial world  is  very  frequently  put  into  confusion  by  the 
bankruptcy  of  merchants.' — Johnson. 


VENAL,  MERCENARY,  HIRELING. 

Venal,  from  the  I^atin  vcnalis,  signifies  saleable  or 
ready  to  be  sold,  which,  applied  as  it  commonly  is  to 
persons,  is  a  njuch  stronger  term  than  mercenary.  A 
venal  man  gives  up  all  princi|)Ie  for  interest;  a  mer- 
cenary man  seeks  his  interest  without  regard  to  princi- 
ple :  Dfjiai  writers  are  such  as  write  in  favour  of  the 
cause  tliat  can  promote  thetn  to  riches  or  honours  ;  a 
servant  is  cinnmunly  a  mercenary  who  gives  his  ser- 
.-ices  according  as  he  is  paid  :  those  who  are  loudest  in 
»heir  professions  of  political  purity  are  the  best  sub- 
jects for  a  minister  to  make  venal  : 

The  minister,  well  pleas'd  at  small  expense 

To  silence  so  much  rude  im|iertinence. 

With  squeeze  and  whisper  yields  to  his  demands, 

And  on  the  venal  list  enroll'd  he  stands. — Jenyns. 

mercenary  spirit  is  engendered  in  the  minds  of  those 
^o  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  trade ;  '  For 
(ieir  assistance  they  repair  to  the  northern  steel,  and 
bring  in  an  unnatural,  mercenary  ctew.' — South. 

Hireling  from  hire,  and  mercenary  frorn  men  wages, 
are  applied  to  any  one  who  follows  a  sordid  employ- 
ment; but  hireling  may  sometimes  be  taken  in  its  pro- 
per and  less  reproachful  sense,  for  one  who  is  hired  as  a 
servant  to  perform  an  allotted  work;  but  in  general  they 
are  both  reproachful  epithets:  the  former  liaving  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  meanness  of  the  employment, 
and  the  latter  to  the  sordid  character  of  the  [lerson. 
Hireling  prints  are  those  which  are  in  the  pay  of  a 
parly;  'It  was  not  his  carrying  the  bag  which  made 
Judas  a  thief  and  a  hireling.'' — South.  A  mercenary 
princi,.le  will  sonielinies  actuate  men  in  the  highest 
station ;  '  These  soldiers  were  ni^t  citizens,  but  mer- 
cenary, sordid  deserters.' — Burke. 


COMMODITY,  GOODS,  MERCHANDISE, 
WARE. 

These  terms  agree  in  e.vpressing  articles  of  trade 
under  various  circumstances. 

Commodity,  in  Latin  commoditas,  signifies  in  its 
abstract  sense  convenience,  and  in  an  extended  appli- 
cation the  thing  that  is  convenient  or  fit  for  use,  which 
being  also  saleable,  the  word  has  been  employed  for 
the  thing  that  is  sold  ;  goods,  which  denotes  .the  thing 
that  is  good,  has  derived  its  use  from  the  same  analogy 
in  its  sense  as  in  the  former  case;  merchandise,  in 
French  marchandisc,  Lalin  mcrcatura  or  men.,  He- 
brew ^30  10  ^6"i  signifies  a  saleable  matter:  ware,  in 
Saxon  ware,  German,  &c.  waare,  signifies  properly  any 
thing  mauulactured,  and,  by  an  extension  of  the  sense, 
an  article  for  sale. 

Commodity  is  employed  only  for  articles  of  the  first 
necessity ;  it  is  the  source  of  comfort  and  object  of  in- 
«lustry.  Goods  is  applied  to  every  thing  belonging  to 
tradesmen,  for  which  there  is  a  stipulated  value:  they 
are  sold  retail,  and  are  the  proper  objects  of  trade. 
Merchandise  applies  to  what  belongs  to  merchants;  it 
is  the  object  of  commerce.  Wares  are  iiianufactured, 
and  may  be  either  goods  or  merchandise.     A  country 
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has  its  commodities;  a  shopkeeper  his  goods;  a  mer 
chant  his  merchandise  ;  a  njanulacturet  his  wares. 

The  most  important  commodities  in  a  country  are 
what  are  denomiiialed  staple  coiinnoditics,  which  con- 
stitute its  njain  riches:  yet,  although  England  has 
fewer  of  such  commodities  than  almost  any  other  na- 
tion, it  has  been  enabled,  by  the  industry  and  energy  of 
its  inhabitants,  the  peculiar  excellence  of  its  govern- 
ment, and  its  happy  insular  situation,  not  only  to  obtain 
the  commodities  of  other  countries,  but  to  increase 
their  number,  lor  the  convenitnce  of  the  whole  world 
and  its  own  aggrandizement:  'Men  must  have  made 
some  considerable  progress  towards  civilization  before 
they  acquired  the  idea  of  property  so  as  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  the  most  simple  of  all  contracts,  that  of  ex- 
changing by  barter  one  rude  commodity  for  another.' — 
Robertson.  It  is  the  interest  of  every  tradesman  to 
provide  himself  with  such  goods  as  he  can  reconnnend 
to  his  customers;  the  proper  choice  of  which  depends 
on  judgement  and  experience  ;  '  It  gives  me  very  great 
scandal  to  observe,  wherever  I  go,  how  much  skill  in 
buying  all  maimer  of  goods  there  is  necessary  to  delend 
yourself  from  being  cheated.' — Steele.  The  convey- 
ance of  merchandise  into  England  is  always  attended 
with  considerable  risk,  as  they  must  be  transported  by 
water:  on  the  continent  it  is  very  slow  and  expensive, 
as  they  are  generally  transported  by  land;  'If  we  con- 
sider this  expensive  voyage,  which  is  undertaken  in 
search  of  knowi-:dge,  and  how  lew  there  are  wtio  take 
in  any  considerable  merchandise ;  how  hard  is  it,  that 
the  very  small  number  who  are  distinguished  with 
abilities  to  know  how  to  vend  their  ?<j«rfs, should  suQ'er 
being  plundered  by  privateers  under  ttie  very  cannon 
that  should  protect  them!' — Addison.  All  kinds  of 
wares  are  not  the  most  saleable  commodities,  but 
earthen  ware  claims  a  preference  over  every  other. 


GOODS,  FURNITURE,  CHATTELS,  MOVE- 
ABLES, EFFECTS. 

All  these  terms  are  applied  to  such  things  as  belong 
to  an  individual ;  the  first  term  is  the  most  general 
both  in  sense  and  applicalion  ;  all  the  rest  are  species. 
/''u™2tKrecomjireliends  all  household  goods;  where 
fore  in  regard  to  an  individual,  supposing  the  house  to 
contain  all  he  has,  the  geneial  is  put  for  the  specifick 
term,  as  when  one  speaks  of  a  person's  moving  hia 
goods  for  his  furniture  :  but  in  the  strict  sense  goods 
comprehends  more  than  furniture,  including  not  only 
that  which  is  adapted  for  the  domestick  purposes  of 
a  family,  but  also  every  thing  which  is  of  value  to  a 
person  :  the  chairs  and  tables  are  a  part  of  furniture  ; 
papers,  books,  and  money  are  included  among  his 
goods;  it  is  obvious,  theret'ore,  that  goods,  even  in  its 
most  limited  sense,  is  of  wider  import  than/iirni^ure; 
'  Now  I  give  up  my  shop  and  disposeof  all  my  poetical 
goods  at  once;  I  must  therefore  desire  that  the  publicic 
would  please  to  take  them  in  the  gross,  and  that  every 
body  would  turn  over  what  he  does  not  like.' — Prior. 
'Considering  that  your  houses,  your  place  and  furni- 
ture, are  not  suitable  to  your  quality,  I  conceive  that 
your  expense  ought  to  be  reduced  to  twotliirds  of  your 
estate.'—  Wentworth. 

Chattels,  which  is  probably  changed  from  cattle,  is 
a  term  not  in  ordhiary  use,  but  still  sufficiently  employed 
to  deserve  notice.  It  comprehends  that  species  of 
goods  which  is  in  a  special  manner  separated  from 
one's  person  and  house  ;  a  man's  cattle,  his  implements 
of  husbandry,  the  alienable  rights  which  he  has  in  land 
or  buildings,  are  all  comprehended  under  chattels; 
hence  the  propriety  of  the  expression  to  seize  a  man's 
goods  and  chattels,  as  denoting  the  disposable  property 
which  he  has  about  his  person  or  at  a  distance.  Some- 
times this  word  is  used  in  tiie  singular  number,  and 
also  in  the  figurative; 

Honour's  a  lease  for  lives  to  come, 

And  cannot  be  extended  from 

The  legal  tenant;  'tis  a  chattel 

Not  to  be  forfeited  in  battle.— Hudibras. 

Moveables  comprehends  all  the  other  terms  in  the 
limited  application  to  property,  as  far  as  it  admits  of 
being  removed  from  one  place  to  the  other ;  it  is  op- 
posed either  to  fixtures,  when  speaking  of  furniture, 
or  to  land  as  contrasted  to  goods  and  rliattels ;  '  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  moveables  of  every  kind 
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))ecome  sooner  appropriated  than  the  permanent,  sub- 
stantial soil.' — Bla(  KbTDNK. 

Effects  is  a  term  ol'  nearly  as  extensive  a  significa- 
tion as  gooda,  but  not  so  t-xtensive  in  application: 
whatever  a  man  lias  that  is  ol  any  supposed  value,  or 
convertible  into  money,  is  entitled  his  ^ooJs;  whatever 
a  man  has  that  can  etlect,  produce,  or  bring  forth 
money  by  sale,  is  entitled  his  effects  :  goods  therelore 
is  applied  only  to  that  which  a  man  lias  at  liis  own  uis- 
posal ;  effects  more  properly  to  that  wliich  is  left  at  the 
disposal  of  others.  A  man  makes  a  sale  of  his  goods 
on  his  removal  from  any  place ;  his  creditors  or  execu- 
tors take  care  of  his  effects  either  on  his  bankruptcy  or 
decease:  goods,  in  tins  case,  is  seldom  employed  but  in 
the  limited  sense  of  what  is  renioveable  ;  bMeff'ects  in- 
cludes everything  personal,  freehold,  and  copyhold; 
« The  laws  of  bankruptcy  compel  the  bankrupt  to  give 
MP  all  liis  effects  to  the  use  of  the  creditors  without  any 
concealment.' — Blackstone. 


GOODS,  POSSESSIONS,  PROPERTY. 
All  these  terms  are  applicable  to  such  things  as  are 
the  means  of  enjoyment;  but  the  former  term  respects 
the  direct  quality  of  producing  enjoyment,  the  latter 
two  have  legard  to  the  subject  of  the  enjoyment:  we 
consider  goods  as  they  are  real  or  imaginary,  adapted 
or  not  adapted  for  the  producing  of  real  liappiness; 
those  who  abound  in  the  goods  of  this  world  are  not 
always  the  happiest;  '  The  worldling  attaches  himself 
wholly  to  what  he  reckons  the  only  solid  goods,  the 
possession  of  riches  and  influence.'— Blair.  Posses- 
sio7is  must  be  regarded  as  they  are  lasting  or  temporary ; 
lie  who  is  anxious  for  earthly  ;)o.«sessions  forgets  that 
they  are  but  transitory  and  dependent  upon  a  thousand 
contingencies;  'While  worldly  men  enlarge  their  pos- 
sessions,  and  extend  their  connexions,  they  imagine 
they  are  strengthening  themselves.'— Blair.  Piopertij 
is  to  be  considered  as"^it  is  legal  or  illegal,  just  or  un- 
just ;  those  who  are  anxious  for  great  properly  are  not 
always  scrupulous  about  the  means  by  wliich  it  is  to  be 
obtained. 

For  numerous  blessings  yearly  shower'd, 
And  property  with  plenty  crown'd. 
Accept  our  pious  praise. — Dryden. 
The  purity  of  a  man's  Christian  character  is  in  dan- 
ger from  an  over  weaning  atlaclnnent  to  earthly  ^oo(Zs; 
BO  wise  man  will  boast  the  multitude  of  his  posses- 
hions,  when  he  reflects  that  if  they  do  not  leave  him, 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  he  must  leave  them  ; 
the  validity  of  one's  claim  to  property  which  comes  by 
inheritance  is  better  founded  than  any  other. 


RICHES,  WEALTH,  OPULENCE, 
AFFLUENCE. 
Riches,  in  German  reichthum,  from  rciche  a  kingdom, 
comes  from  the  Latin  rego  to  rule ;  because  riches  and 
power  are  intimately  connected ;  wealth,  from  well, 
•ignities  well  being;  opulence,  from  the  Latin  opes 
riches,  denotes  the  state  of  having  riches;  affluence, 
from  the  Latin  ad  and  flao,  denotes  either  the  act  of 
riches  flowing  in  to  a  person,  or  the  state  of  having 
riches  to  flow  in. 

Riches  is  a  general  term  denoting  any  considerable 
share  of  property,  but  without  immediate  reference  to 
a  possessor;  wealth  denotes  the  prosperous  condition 
of  the  possessor;  opulence  chaiacterizes  the  present 
possession  of  great  riches;  affluence  denotes  the  in- 
creasing wealth  of  the  individual.  Riches  is  a  con- 
dition opposed  in  poverty ;  the  whole  world  is  divided 
into  rich  and  poor;  'Riches  are  apt  to  betray  a  man 
into  arrogance.' — Addison.  Wealth  is  that  positive 
and  substantial  share  in  the  goods  of  fortune  which 
distinguish  an  individual  from  his  neighbours,  by 
putting  him  in  possession  of  all  that  is  commonly  de- 
sired and  sought  after  by  man ; 

His  best  companions  innocence  and  health, 
And  his  best  riches  ignorance  of  wealth. 

Goldsmith. 
He  who  has  much  money  has  great  wealth ; 

Along  the  lawn  where  scatter'd  hamlets  rose, 
Unwieldly  wealth  and  cumb'rous  pomp  repose. 
Goldsuith. 


Opulence  is  like^yise  a  positively  great  sliare  of  riches, 
but  refers  rather  to  the  external  possessions,  than  to 
the  whole  condition  of  the  man.  He  who  has  much 
land,  much  cattle,  many  houses,  and  the  like,  is  pro- 
perly denominated  opulent;  'Our  Saviour  did  not 
choose  for  himself  an  easy  and  opulent  condition.' — 
Blair.  Jlffiuence  is  a  term  pecMiarly  applicable  to  the 
fluctuating  condition  of  things  whicii  flow  in  in  quau 
lilies,  or  flow  away  in  equally  great  quantities;  '  Pros- 
perity is  often  an  equivocal  word  denoling  merely 
a^aejtce  of  possession.' — Blair.  Hence  we  do  nut  say 
that  a  man  is  opulent,  but  that  he  is  affluent  in  his  cir- 
cumstances. 

Wealth  and  opulence  are  applied  to  individuals,  or 
communities :  affluence  is  applicable  only  to  an  indi- 
vidual. The  wealth  of  a  natiyn  must  be  procured  by 
tiie  industry  of  the  inhabitants ;  the  opulence  of  a  town 
may  arise  from  some  local  circuinstance  in  its  favour, 
as  its  favourable  situation  for  trade  and  the  like;  he 
who  lives  in  affluence  is  apt  to  forget  the  uncertain 
tenure  by  which  lie  holds  his  riches;  we  speak  of 
riches  as  to  their  effects  upon  men's  minds  and  man- 
ners; it  is  not  every  one  who  knows  how  to  use  them. 
We  speak  of  wealth  as  it  raises  a  man  in  the  scale  of 
society;  the  aJca/tAy  merchant  is  an  important  member 
of  the  community;  we  s\>eakot'  opulence  as  it  indicates 
the  nourishing  state  of  the  individu.il ;  an  opulent  man 
shows  unqueslionable  marks  of  his  opulence  around 
him  :  we  speak  of  affluence  to  characterize  the  abun- 
dance of  the  individual ;  wc  show  our  affluence  by  the 
style  of  our  living. 


MONEY,  CASH. 

Jloney  comes  from  the  Latin  moncta,  whicli  signl 
fled  stamped  coin,  from  moneo  to  advise,  to  infoJiu  of 
its  value,  by  means  of  an  inscription  or  stamp;  cash, 
from  the  French  caisse  a  chest,  signifies  that  which  ia 
put  in  a  chest. 

•  Money  is  applied  to  every  thing  which  serves  as  a 
circulating  medium :  cash  is,  in  a  strict  sense,  put  for 
coin  only:  bank  notes  are  money;  guineas  and  shil- 
lings are  cash :  all  cash  is  therefore  money,  but  all 
money  is  not  cash.  The  only  money  the  Chinese  have 
are  square  bits  of  metal,  with  a  hole  through  the  centre, 
by  which  they  are  strung  upon  a  string;  travellers  on 
the  Continent  must  always  be  provided  with  letters  of 
credit,  which  may  be  turned  into  cash  as  convenience 
requires. 

TO  HEAP,  PILE,  ACCUMUL.\TE,  AMASS. 
To  heap  signifies  to  form  into  a  heap,  which  through 
the  medium  of  ttie  northern  languages  ia  derivable 
from  the  Latin  copia  plenty.  To  pile  is  to  form  into  a 
pile,  which,  being  a  variation  of  |iole,  signifies  a  hich 
raised  heap.  To  accumulate,  from  the  Latin  cumulim 
a  heap,  signifies  to  put  heap  upon  heap.  To  amass  la 
literally  to  form  into  a  mass. 

To  heap  is  an  indefinite  action ;  it  may  be  performed 

with  or  without  order :  to  pile  is  a  definite  action  done 

with  design  and  order;  thus  we  heap  stones,  or  pile 

wood ;  to  heap  may  be  to  make  into  large  or  small  heaps ; 

Within  the  circles  arms  and  iripods  lie, 

Ingots  of  gold  and  silver  heap'd  on  high. 

Drydbn. 
To  pile  is  always  to  make  something  considerable; 
This  would  I  celebrate  with  annual  games, 
With  gifts  on  altars  piZ'rf,  and  holy  Ilames. 

Drvdkn. 
Children  may  heap  sticks  together ;  men  pile  loads  of 
wood  together.  To  heap  and  pile  are  used  mostly  in 
the  physical,  accumulate  and  amass  in  the  physical  or 
moral  acceptation  ;  the  former  is  aspecifs  of  h-'apitig, 
the  latter  of  piV/n^;  weaccMmuiate  whatever  is  bi  ought 
together  in  a  loose  manner;  we  amass  that  which  can 
coalesce ;  thus  a  man  accumulates  guineas ;  he  atnasses 
wealth. 

To  accumulate  and  to  amass  are  not  always  the  acta 
of  conscious  agents :  things  may  accumulate  or  amass  ; 
water  or  snow  accumulates  by  the  continual  accession 
of  fresh  quantities  ;  the  ice  amasses  in  rivers  until  it 
is  frozen  over;  so  in  the  moral  acceptation,  evils, 
abuses,  and  the  like,  accumulate ;  corruption  amasst^ 

*  Vide  Truslet:  "  Money,  cash." 
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When  overwhelmed  with  an  accwnulatiori  of  sorrows, 
tlie  believer  is  never  left  comfortless;  'These  odes  are 
marked  by  glittering  accumulations  of  ungraceful  or- 
naments.'— Johnson.  The  industrious  inquirer  may 
collect  a  jnass  of  intelligence  ;  '  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  by 
an  extraordinary  force  of  nature,  compass  of  thought, 
and  indefatlgalile  study,  had  amassed  to  liimself  sucli 
stores  of  knowledge  as  we  cannot  look  upon  without 
amazement.' — Huques. 


STOCK,    STOHE. 

Stock,  from  stick,  stoke,  stow,  and  stuff,  signifies  any 
quantity  laid  up;  store,  in  Welch  stur,  conies  from  the 
Hebievv  IHO  to  hide. 

The  ideas  of  wealth  and  stability  being  naturally 
allied,  it  is  not  surprisijig  that  stock,  which  expresses 
the  latter  idea,  should  also  be  put  for  the  former,  par- 
ticularly as  the  abundance  here  reierred  to  serves  as  a 
foundation  in  the  same  manner  as  stock  in  the  literal 
sense  does  to  a  tree 

Store  likewise  implies  a  quantity ;  but  agreeable  to 
the  derivation  of  the  word,  it  implies  an  accumulated 
quantity.  Any  quantity  of  materials  which  is  in  hand 
may  serve  as  a  stock  for  a  given  purpose ;  thus  a  few 
shillings  with  some  persons  may  be  their  stock  in  trade : 
any  quantity  of  materials  brought  together  for  a  given 
purpose  may  serve  as  a  store  ;  thus  the  industrious  ant 
collects  a  store  of  grain  for  the  winter :  we  judge  of  a 
man's  substantial  property  by  the  stock  of  g(jods  which 
he  has  on  hand;  we  judge  of  a  man's  disjiosable  pro- 
perty by  the  store  which  he  has.  The  stock  is  that 
which  must  increase  of  itself;  it  is  the  source  and 
foundation  of  industry:  the  store  is  that  which  we 
must  add  to  occasionally;  it  is  that  from  which  we 
draw  in  time  of  need.  By  a  stock  we  gain  riches;  by 
a  store  we  guard  against  want:  a  stuck  requires  skill 
and  judgement  to  make  the  proper  application  ;  a  store 
requires  foresight  and  management  to  make  it  against 
the  proper  season.  It  is  necessary  for  one  who  has  a 
large  trade  to  have  a  large  stock ;  and  for  him  who  has 
no  prospect  of  supply  to  have  a  large  store. 

The  same  distinction  subsists  between  these  words 
in  their  moral  application;  he  who  wishes  to  speak  a 
foreign  language  must  have  a  stock  of  familiar  words ; 
stores  of  learning  are  frequently  lost  to  the  world  for 
want  of  means  and  opportunity  to  bring  them  forth  to 
publick  view  ;  '  It  will  not  suffice  to  rally  all  one's  little 
utmost  into  one's  discourse,  which  can  constitute  a 
divine.  Any  man  would  then  quickly  be  drained ;  and 
his  short  stock  would  serve  but  for  one  meeting  in 
ordinary  cmiverse;  therefore  there  v  ;iist  be  store, 
plenty,  and  a  treasure,  lest  he  turn  broker  in  divinity.' 
— South. 

As  verbs,  to  stock  and  to  store  both  signify  to  pro- 
vide ;  but  the  former  is  a  provision  for  tlie  present  use, 
and  the  latter  for  some  future  purpose  :  a  tradesman 
stocks  himself  with  such  articles  as  are  most  saleable  ; 
a  fortress  or  a  ship  is  stored :  a  person  stocks  himself 
with  patience,  or  stores  his  memory  with  knowledge. 

TO  TREASURE,  HOARD. 
The  idea  of  layinsi  up  carefully  is  common  to  these 
verbs ;  but  to  treasure  is  to  lay  up  for  the  sake  of 
preserving;  to  hoard,  to  lay  up  for  the  sake  of  accu- 
mulating; we  treasure  up  the  gifts  of  a  friend;  the 
miser  hoards  up  his  money:  we  attach  a  real  value  to 
that  which  we  treasure;  a  fictitious  value  to  that 
which  \s  hoarded.  To  treasure  is  used  either  in  the 
proper  or  improper  sense  ;  to  hoard  only  in  the  proper 
sense:  we  treasure  a  book  on  which  we  set  particular 
value,  or  we  treasure  the  words  or  actions  of  another 
in  our  recollection ;   '  Fancy  can  combine  the  ideas 

which    memory    has    treasured.^ Hawkes worth. 

The   miser   hoards  in    his  coffers  whatever  he  can 
scrape  together ; 

Hoards  ev'n  beyond  the  miser's  wish  abound. 

Goldsmith. 

PLENTIFUL,  PLENTEOUS,  ABUNDANT, 

COPIOUS,  AMPLE. 

Plentiful  and   plenteous   signify   the    presence  of 

plenty,  plenitude,  or  fulness;    abundance,   in    Latin 

abundantia,  from  abunJo  to  overflow,  compounded  of 

the  intensive  ab  and  unda  a  wave,  signiiies  flowing 


over  in  great  quantities  like  the  waves;  copious,  ia 
Latin  copiosu's,  from  copia,  or  con,  and  opes  a  stock, 
signifies  having  a  store;  ample,  in  Latin  amplus,  from 
the  Greek  avdir'Ktuii,  signifies  over-full. 

rientifvl  and  plenteous  dili'er  only  in  use ;  the 
former  being  most  employed  in  the  familiar,  the  latter 
in  the  grave  style. 

Plentij  fills;  abundance  docs  more,  it  leaves  a  super 
fliiily;  as  that,  however,  which  fills  snlfices  as  much 
as  that  which  flows  over,  the  term  abundance  is  often 
employed  promiscuously  with  that  of /j/ch*?/;  we  ciij 
indifferently  say  a  plentiful  harvest,  or  an  abundant 
harvest.  Plenty  is,  however,  more  frequent  in  the 
literal  sense  for  that  which  fills  the  body;  abundance, 
for  that  which  fills  the  mind,  or  the  desire  of  the  mind. 
A  plenty  of  provisions  is  even  more  common  than  an 
abundance;  a  plenty  of  food;  a  plenty  of  corn,  wine, 
and  oil ; 

The  rcsty  knaves  are  overrun  with  ease. 
As  plenty  ever  is  the  nurse  of  faction. — Rowk. 
But  an  abundance  of  words;  an  abundance  of  riches  ; 
an  abundance  of  wit  and  humour.  In  certain  years  fruit 
is  plentiful,  and  at  other  times  grain  is  plentiful:  iu 
all  cases  we  have  abundant  cause  for  gratitude  to  the 
Giver  of  all  good  things ; 

And  God  said,  let  the  waters  generate 
Reptile  with  spawn  abundant,  living  soul. 

Milton. 
Copious  and  ample  are  modes  either  of  plenty  Or 
abundance ;  the  former  is  employed  in  regard  to  what 
is  collected  or  brought  into  one  point :  the  2wple  is 
emplojed  only  in  regard  to  what  may  be  narrowed  or 
expanded.  A  copious  stream  of  blood,  or  a  copious 
flow  of  words,  equally  designate  the  quantity  which  is 
collected  together; 

Smooth  to  the  shelving  brink  a  copious  flood 
Rolls  fair  and  placid. — Tho.mson. 
As  an  ample  provision,  an  ample  store,  an  ample  share 
marks  that  which  may  at  pleasure  be  increased  or 
diminished  ; 

Peaceful  beneath  primeval  trees,  that  cast 
Their  ample  shade  o'er  Niger's  yellow  stream, 
Leans  the  huge  elephant,  wisest  of  brutes. 

Thomson. 

FULNESS,  PLENITUDE. 
Although  plenitude  is  no  more  than  a  derivative 
from  the  Latin  for  fulness,  yet  the  latter  is  used  either 
in  the  proper  sense  to  exiiress  the  slate  of  objects  that 
are  full,  or  in  the  improper  sense  to  express  great 
quantity,  which  is  the  accompaniment  of  fulness;  tlie 
former  only  in  the  higher  style  and  in  the  improper 
sense  :  hence  we  say  in  the  fulness  of  one's  heart,  in 
the  fulness  of  one's  joy,  or  the  fulness  of  the  God- 
head bodily ;  but  the  plenitude  of  glory,  the  plenitude 
of  power; 

All  mankind 
Must  have  been  lost,  adjudg'd  to  death  and  hell, 
By  doom  severe,  liad  not  the  Son  of  God, 
In  whom  the  fulness  dwells  of  love  divine. 
His  dearest  meditation  thus  renew'd. — Milton. 
'  The  most  beneficent  Being  is  he  who  hath  an  abs(»- 
lute  fulness  of  perfection  in  himself,  who  gave  exist- 
ence to  the  universe,  and  so  cannot  be  supposed  to 
want  that  which  he  comnuinicated  without  diminish- 
ing from  the  plenitude  of  his  own  power  and  happr 
ness.' — Grove. 

FERTILE,  FRUITFUL,  PROLIFICK. 
Fertile,  in  Latin  fertilis,  from  fero  to  bear,  signf- 
fies  capable  of  bearing  or  bringing  to  Wghl;  fruitful 
signifies  full  of  fruit,  or  contaiinng  within  itself  much 
fruit;  pro/i^cA  is  compounded  of  proles  and  facio  to 
make  a  progeny. 

Fertile  expresses  in  its  proper  sense  the  faculty  of 
sending  forth  from  itself  that  which  is  not  of  its  own 
nature,  and  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  ground  which 
causes  every  thing  within  itself  to  grow  up  ; 

Why  should  I  mention  those,  whose  oozy  soil 
Is  render'd  fertile  by  the  o'erflowing  Nile. 

Jenyns. 

Fruitful  expresses  a  state  containing  or   possessing 
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abundantly  that  wliich  is  of  the  same  nature ;  it  is, 
therefore,  peculiarly  applicable  to  trees,  plants,  ve!;eta- 
bles,  and  whatever  is  said  to  bear  fruit ; 

When  first  the  soil  receives  the  fruitful  seed, 
Make  no  delay,  but  cover  it  with  speed. — Dr\den. 
Prolifick  expresses  the  faculty  of  generatins:;  it  con- 
veys therefore  the  idea  of  what  is  creative,  and  is  pecu- 
lierly  applicable  to  animals  ;  '  All  dogs  are  of  one  spe- 
cies tliey  Mimuliiig  together  in  generation,  and  Ihe 
breed  of  such  mixtures  being  prolifick.' — Ray.  We 
may  say  tliat  the  ground  is  either  fertile  or  fruitful, 
but  not  prolifick  :  we  may  speak  of  a  female  of  any 
species  being  fruitful  and  prolifick,  but  not  fertile'; 
we  may  speak  of  nature  as  being  fruitful,  but  neither 
fertile  nor  prolifick.  A  country  is  fertile  as  it  respects 
the  quality  of  the  soil ;  it  is  fruitful  as  it  respects  the 
abundance  of  its  produce  :  it  is  possible,  therefore,  for 
a  country  to  be  fruitful  by  the  industry  of  its  inha- 
bitants, althougli  not  fertile  by  nature. 

An  animal  is  said  to  be  fruitful  as  it  resi  ects  the 
number  of  young  which  it  has  ;  it  is  said  to  be  proli- 
fick as  it  respects  its  generative  power.  Some  women 
are  more  fruitful  than  others  ;  but  there  are  many  ani- 
mals more  prolifick  than  human  creatures.  The  lands 
in  Egypt  are  rendered  fertile  by  means  of  mud  which 
they  receive  from  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile:  they 
consequently  produce  harvests  more  fruitful  than  in 
almost  any  other  country.  Among  the  Orientals  bar- 
renness was  reckoned  a  disgrace,  and  every  woman 
was  ambitious  to  be  fruitful:  there  are  some  insects, 
particularly  among  the  noxious  tribes,  which  are  so 
prohficic,  that  they  are  not  many  Jiours  in  being  before 
they  begin  to  breed. 

In  the  figurative  application  they  admit  of  a  similar 
distinction.  A  man  is  fertile  in  expedients  who  rea- 
dily contrives  upon  the  spur  oi:  the  occasion  ;  lie  is 
fruitful  in  resources  who  has  them  ready  at  his  hand  ; 
liis  brain  is  prolifick  if  it  generates  an  "abundance  of 
new  conceptions.  A  mind  is  fertile  which  has  powers 
that  admit  of  cultivation  and  expansion;  'To  every 
work  Warburtoti  brought  a  memory  full  fraught,  toge- 
ther with  a  fancy  fertile  of  conjbinations.'— Johnson. 
An  imagination  is  fruitful  that  is  rich  in  stores  of 
imagery ;  a  genius  is  prolifick  that  is  rich  in  invention. 
Females  are  fertile  in  expedients  and  devices;  ambi- 
tion and  avarice  are  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  dis- 
cord and  misery  in  piiblick  and  ndvate  life  ;  'The  phi- 
losophy received  from  the  Greeks  has  been  fruitful  in 
controversies,  but  barren  of  works." — B.\coN.  Kovel- 
writers  are  the  most  prolifick  class  of  authors  ; 
Parent  of  light !  all-seeing  sun, 
Prolifick  beam,  whose  rays  dispense 
The  various  gifts  of  Providence.— G.vy. 


LARGELY,  COPIOUSLY,  FULLY. 

Largely  (v.  Great.)  is  liere  taken  in  the  moral  sense 
and,  il  the  derivation  given  of  it  be  true,  in  the  most 
proper  sense  ;  copioush/  comes  from  the  Latin  copia 
plenty,  signifying  in  a  plentiful  degree;  fully  si<;nifies 
ill  a  full  degree ;  to  the  full  extent,  as  far  as  it  can 
reach. 

Quantity  is  the  idea  expressed  in  common  by  all 
these  terms ;  but  largely  has  always  a  reference  to  the 
fiecdom  of  the  will  in  the  agent ;  copiously  qualifies 
actions  that  are  done  by  inanimate  objects  ;  fnlly  qua- 
lifies the  actions  of  a  rational  acent,  but  it  deihotes  a 
degree  or  extent  which  cannot  be  surpassed. 

A  person  deals  largely  in  things,  or  he  drinks  lara-e 
draughts;  rivers  are  ,„;»„„>/,,  supplied  in  rainy  sea- 
sons ;  a  iiersoB  is/u//j,  ^;.tisfie(l,  or  fully  prepared.  A 
bountiful  Providence  Inis  distributed  his  gifts  larireh, 
among  his  creatures;  'Tlieie  is  one  very  faulty  me- 
thod of  drawing  up  Ihe  laws,  that  is,  when  the  case  is 
largely  set  forth  in  Ilie  preamble.'— Baton.  Blood 
flows  copiously  from  a  deep  wound  when  it  is  first 
made ; 

The  youths  with  wine  the  copious  goblets  crown'd 
And  pleas'd  dispense  the  flowing  bowls  around.    ' 

Pope. 
When  a  man  is  not  fully  convinced  of  his  own  insuf- 
ficiency, he  is  not  prepared  lo  listen  to  the  counsel  of 
others;  '  Every  word  (in  the  Bible)  is  so  weiuhiv  that 
it  ought  to  be  carefully  considered  by  all  that  ilesiie 
fully  to  understand  the  sense.'— Beverihoe. 


PROFUSION,  PROFUSENESS. 

Profusion,  from  the  Latin  prnfuvdo  to  pour  forth, 
is  taken  in  relation  to  unconscious  objects,  which  pour 
forth  in  great  plenty  ;  profuseness  is  taken  from  the 
same,  in  relation  lo  conscious  agpiits,  who  likewise 
pour  forth  in  great  plenty.  The  term  profusion, 
therefore,  is  put  for  plenty  itself,  and  the  term  profuse- 
ness as  a  characteristick  of  peisons  in  the  sense  of  ex- 
travagance. 

At  the  hospitable  board  of  the  rich  there  will  natu- 
rally be  a  profusion  of  every  tiling  which  can  gratif; 
the  appetite ; 

Ye   glitt'ring   towns   with    wealth   and   splendnul 

crown'd. 
Ye  fields  where  summer  spreads  pro/«s?Vm  round. 
For  me  your  tributary  stores  combine.— Golpsmith. 
When  men  see  an  unusual  degree  o(  profusion,  they 
are  apt  to  indulge  themselves  in  profuseness  ;  '  I  was 
convinced  that  the  liberality  of  my  young  companioua 
was  only  profuseness.' — Johnson. 


EXTRAVAGANT,  PRODIGAL,  LAVISH, 
PROFUSE 

Extravagant,  from  extra  and  vagans,  signifies  in 
general  wandering  from  the  line;  and  prodigal,  from 
the  Latin  prodigus  and  prodigo  to  launch  torth.  sig- 
nifies in  general  to  send  forth,  or  give  out  in  great 
quantities  ;  lavish  comes  probably  from  the  Laliir/o»o 
to  wash,  signifying  to  wash  away  in  waste  ;  profuse, 
from  the  Latin  profusus,  participle  of  profunda  to  pour 
forth,  signifies  pouring  out  freely. 

The  idea  of  using  immoderately  is  implied  in  all 
these  terms,  but  extravagant  is  the  most  general  in 
its  meaning  and  application.  I'he  extravagant  man 
spends  his  money  without  reason  ;  the  prodigal  man 
spends  it  in  excesses;  the  former  errs  against  plain 
sense,  the  latter  violates  the  moral  law :  the  extrava- 
gant man  will  ruin  himself  by  his  follies  ;  the  prodnral 
by  his  vices.  One  may  be  extravagant  with  a  snuiU 
sum  where  it  exceeds  one's  means ;  one  cannot  be 
prodigal  but  with  laige  sums. 

Extravagance  is  practised  by  both  sexes ;  prodi- 
gality is  peculiarly  the  vice  of  the  male  sex.  '  Extra- 
vagance is  opposed  to  meanness  ;  prodigality  to  ava 
rice.  Those  who  know  Ihe  true  value  of  money,  as 
contributing  to  their  own  enjoyments,  or  those' of 
others,  will  guard  against  extravagance.  Those  who 
lay  a  restraint  on  their  passion.s,  can  never  fall  into 
prodigality. 

Extravagant  and  prodigal  serve  to  designate  habit- 
ual as  well  as  jiarticular  actions ;  lavish  and  profuse 
are  employed  only  in  particular :  hence  we  say  to  be 
lavish  of  one's  money,  one's  presents,  and  the  like  ;  to 
he  profuse  in  one's  entertainments,  both  of  which  n'lay 
be  modes  of  extravagance.  An  extravagant  man 
however,  in  the  restricted  sf-nse,  mostly  spends  upoil 
himself  to  indulge  his  whims  and  idle  fancies  ;  but  a 
man  may  be  lavish  and  profuse  upon  others  from  a 
misguided  cenerosity. 

In  a  moral  use  of  these  terms,  a  man  is  extravwant 
in  his  prai.»es  who  exceeds  either  in  measure  or  appli 
cation;  'No  one  is  to  admit  into  his  petitions  to  his 
Maker,  thiiics  superfluous  and  extravagant.'— Sovth 
He  is  prodigal  of  his  stienglh  who  consumes  il  by  an 
excessive  use ; 

Here  patriots  live,  who  for  their  countiy's  good 
In  fighting  fields  were  prodigal  of  blood. 

Drvden. 
He  is  lavish  of  his  compliments  who  deals  them  out 
so  largely  and  promiscuously  as  to  render  them  of  no 
service ; 

See  where  Ihe  winding  vale  its  lavish  stores 

Irrigiious  spreads.— Thomson. 
He  is  profuse  in  his  acknowledffnients  who  leprata 
them  ofieiier,  or  delivers  them  in  more  words,  than  are 
necessary  ;  'Cicero  was  most  WhenWy  prof  use  in  com 
meiidina  the  ancients  and  hisconieniporaries.'— Addi 
SON  {after  Plutarch). 

Extravagant  and  profuse  are  said  only  of  indi- 
viduals :  prodigal  and  lavish  may  be  said  of  many  in 
a  general  sen.^e.  A  nation  may  be  prodigal  of  its  re- 
sources; a  government  maybe  lavish  o?  the  publick 
money,  as  an  individual  is  extravagant  with  his  own 
and  profuse  in  « liat  he  gives  anoilier. 
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ENOUGH,  SUFFICIENT. 

Enough,  in  Geiinaii  gcnun,  comes  from  genUgcn, 
to  salisly ;  siijjicient,  in  Latin  sajjicieiis,  pailiciplf  of 
tufficiii,  compouiult'd  of  snh  and  facio,  signifies  made 
er  suited  to  tlie  [lurpose. 

He  lias  enough  wliose  desires  are  satisfied  ;  lie  lias 
ttifficicnt  wliDse  wants  are  snpplied.  We  may  lliere- 
ibre  IVequently  liave  sufficieuci/  when  we  liave  not 
enough.  A  f^reedy  man  is  coninionly  in  this  case,  lie 
lias  never  enough,  altliougii  lie  lias  more  lliaii  a  suff.- 
citney.  Kunugh  is  said  only  ol"  physical  ohjects  of 
desire;  iH/ftc(6Ht  is  employed  in  a  moral  apiilication, 
for  that  which  serves  the  purpose.  Children  and  ani- 
mals never  have  enough  food,  nor  the  miser  enough 
money ; 

Wy  loss  of  honour 's  great  enough, 
Tliou  need'st  not  brand  it  with  a  scoff. 

BUTLICR. 

It  is  requisite  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  every  thing 
that  is  to  he  done,  if  we  wish  it  to  be  done  well ;  '  The 
time  present  seldom  alfords  sufficient  employment  for 
the  mind  of  man.' — Addison. 


EXCESS,  SUPERFLUITY,  REDUNDANCY. 

Excess  is  that  which  exceeds  any  measure ;  super- 
fluity from  super  and  Jlun  to  flow  over;  and  redun- 
dancy, from  redundo  to  stream  back  or  over,  signifies 
an  excess  of  a  good  measure.  We  may  have  an  ex- 
cess of  heat  or  cold,  wet  or  dry,  when  we  have  mo,-e 
than  the  ordinary  quanlily ;  but  we  have  a  superfiuily 
of  provisions  when  we  have  more  than  we  want. 
Excess  is  applicable  to  any  object ;  but  superfluity  and 
redundancy  are  species  of  excess.  Supcrjinity  is  ap- 
plicable in  a  particular  manner  to  tiiat  which  is  an  ob- 
ject of  our  desire;  and  redundancy  to  matters  of  ex- 
pression or  feeling.  We  may  have  an  excess  of  pros- 
perity or  adveisiiy ,  '  It  is  wisely  ordered  in  our  present 
state  that  joy  and  fear,  hope  and  grief,  should  act  alter- 
nately as  checks  and  balances  upon  each  other,  in 
order  to  (irevent  an  excess  in  any  of  them.' — Hlair. 
We  may  have  a  superjluity  o(  good  things;  'When 
by  force  or  policy,  by  wisdom,  or  by  fortune,  property 
and  superiority  were  introductil  and  established,  then 
they  whose  possessions  swelled  above  their  wants 
naturally  laid  out  their  superfiuities  on  pleasure.' — 
Johnson.  There  maybe  a  rc(/Kn(/((?(cy  of  speech  or 
words;  '  The  defect  or  redundance  of  a  syllable  might 
be  easily  covered  in  the  recitation.' — Tvrrwhit. 

EXCESSIVE,   IMMODERATE,   INTE.MPERATE. 

The  excessive  is  beyoml  measure;  l\w.  immoderate, 
from  viodus  a  mode  or  measure,  is  without  measure; 
the  intemperate,  from  tempus  a  time  or  term,  is  that 
which  is  not  kept  within  bounds. 

Excessive  designates  excess  in  general ;  immoderate 
and  intemperate  designate  excess  in  moral  agents. 
The  excessive  lies  simply  in  the  thing  which  exceeds 
any  given  point:  the  immoderutc  lies  in  the  passions 
which  range  to  a  boundless  extent;  the  intemperate 
lies  in  the  will  which  is  under  no  control.  Hence  we 
speak  of  an  excessive  thirst  physically  considered:  an 
imiiiodcriUe  anibilion  or  Inst  of  power:  an  intemperate 
indulgence,  an  intemperate  warmth.  Excessii'e  ad- 
iiiils  of  degrees;  what  is  excessive  may  exceed  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree:  immoderate  and  intemperate 
mark  a  positively  great  degree  of  czccas;  the  former 
still  higher  than  the  latter:  immoderateU  in  fact  the 
highest  conceivable  degree  of  excess. 

The  excessive  use  of  any  thing  will  always  be  at- 
tended with  some  evil  coiise<iuence ;  '  Who  knows  not 
the  languor  that  attends  every  excessive  indulgence  in 
pleasure  V — Blair.  The  immoderate  use  of  wine  will 
rapidly  tend  to  the  ruin  of  him  who  is  guilty  of  the 
exces.^ ;  '  One  of  the  first  objects  of  wish  to  every  one 
is  to  maintain  a  proper  place  and  rank  in  society:  this 
among  the  vain  and  ambitious  is  always  the  favourite 
aim.  With  them  it  arises  to  immoderate  expecta- 
tions founded  on  ilieir  supposed  talents  and  imagined 
merits.' — Blair.  The  iulempcrate  use  of  wine  will 
pioceed  by  a  more  gradual  but  not  less  sure  process  to 
his  ruin;  'Let  no  wantonness  of  youthful  spirits,  no 
compliance  wilii  the  intemjieralc  miilh  of  others,  ever 
betrav  you  into  profane  sallies.' — Blaik.  J 


Excessive  designates  what  is  partial ;  immoderate 
is  iLsed  oftener  for  what  is  partial  than  what  is  iiabi- 
tual ;  iulempcrate  oltener  lor  what  is  habitual  than 
what  is  partial.  A  person  is  excessively  displeased  on 
particular  occasions:  he  maybe  an  iuiinederate  caiet 
at  all  times,  in un\y  immoderate  in  that  which  he  likes: 
he  is  intcoiperale  in  his  lung.iage  when  his  anger  is 
inlcmperatc ;  or  he  leads  an  intemperate  life.  The 
excesses  of  youth  do  but  too  often  settle  into  coulirnied 
habits  of  intemperance. 


EXUBERANT,  LUXURIANT. 

Exuberant,  from   the   Latin  exuberans  or  ez  and 
uhero,  signifies  very  fruitful  or  su|ierabundant :  luxw 
rii  nt,  in   Latin  luxurians,  from  laxus,  signifies  ex- 
panding with  unrestrained  freedom.    These  terms  are 
both  applied  to  vegetation  in  a  flourishing  state ;  but 
exuberance  expresses  the  excess,  and  luxuriance  tlie 
perfection  :  in  a  fertile  soil  where  plants  are  left  unre- 
strainedly to  themselves  there  will  be  an  exuberance: 
Another  Flora  there  of  bolder  hues 
And  richer  sweets,  beyond  our  garden's  pride 
Plays  o'er  the  fields,  and  showers  with  sudden  hand 
Exuberant  spring. — Tiiomso.n. 

Plants  are  to  be  seen  in  their  luxuriance  only  in  seasons 
that  are  favourable  to  them; 

On  whose  luxurious  herbage,  half  conceal'd, 
Like  a  fall'n  cedar,  far  ditius'd  his  train, 
Cas'd  in  green  scales,  the  crocodile  extends. 

Thomson.' 
Ill  the  moral  application,  exuberance  of  intellect  is 
often  attended  with  a  restless  ambition  that  is  incom- 
patible both  with  the  happiness  and  advancement  of 
its  possessor;  'His  similes  have  been  tliought  too 
exuberant  and  full  of  circumstances.' — Pope.  Luxu- 
riance of  imagination  is  one  of  the  greatest  gifts  which 
a  poet  can  boast  of;  'A  fluent  and  luxuriant  speecU 
becomes  youth  well,  but  not  age.'— Baco.n. 


EMPTY,  VACANT,  VOID,  DEVOID. 

Empty,  in  Saxon  empti,  is  not  improbably  derived 
from  the  Latin  inopis  poor  or  wanting ;  vacant,  in 
Latin  vacans  or  vaco,  conies  from  the  Hebrew  pn3 
to  draw  out  or  exhaust ;  void  and  devoid,  in  Latin  vi- 
duus  and  Greek  ('<5ios,  signifies  solitary  or  bereft. 

Empty  is  the  term  in  most  general  use ;  vacant, 
void,  and  devoid  are  employed  in  particular  cases: 
empty  and  vacant  have  either  a  proper  or  an  improper 
application  ;  void  or  devoid  only  a  moral  acceptr.tion. 
Empty,  in  the  natural  sense,  marks  an  absence  of 
that  which  is  substantial,  or  adapted  for  filling  ;  vacant 
designates  or  marks  the  absence  of  that  which  should 
occupy  or  make  use  of  a  thing;.  That  which  is  liollovr 
may  be  empty ;  that  which  respects  any  space  maybe 
vacant.  A  house  is  empty  which  has  no  inhabitants; 
a  seat  is  vacant  which  is  without  an  occupant :  a  room 
is  empty  which  is  without  furniture ;  a  space  on  jiaper 
is  vacant  which  is  free  from  writing. 

In  the  figurative  application  empty  and  vacant  have 
a  similar  analogy:  a  dream  is  said  to  beempty,  or  a 
title  empty,  Sec: 

To  honour  Thetis'  son  he  bends  his  care. 
And  plunge  the  Greeks  in  all  the  woes  of  war; 
Then  bids  an  empty  phantom  rise  to  sight, 
And  thus  commands  the  vision  of  the  night. 

Pope. 
A  stare  is  said  to  be  vacant,  or  an  hour  vacant;  'An 
iiii|uisitive  man  is  a  creature  naturally  very  vacant  of 
thought  in  itself,  and  therefore  forced  to  apply  itself  to 
foreign  assistance.' — Stkele.  yoid  or  deuotd  are  used 
in  the  same  sense  as  vacant,  as  qnalil)  iiiu  epithets, 
but  not  prefixed  as  adjectives,  and  always  followed  by 
some  object:  thus  we  speak  of  a  creature  as  void  of 
reason  ;  and  of  an  individual  as  devoid  of  common 
sense ; 

My  next  desire  is,  void  of  care  and  strife. 

To  lead  a  soft,  secure,  inglorious  life.— DRrDEN. 


We  Tyriaiis  are  not  so  devoid  of  sense, 
Nor  tio  lemole  from  Pha'bus'  influence. — 


Drydbh. 
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VACANCY,  VACUITY,  INANITY. 

Vacancy  and  vacuity  both  denote  the  space  unoc- 
cupied, or  the  abstract  quality  of  being  unoccupied. 
Inanity,  from  the  Latin  inains,  denotes  the  abstract 
(juality  of  eini)tiness,  or  of  not  containing  any  tiling ; 
hence  the  former  lan\s  vacancy  anA  vacuity  are  used 
in  an  indilfereiit  or  bad  sense;  inanity  always  in  a 
had  sense :  tliere  may  be  a  vacancy  in  the  seat,  or  a 
vacancy  in  the  mind,  or  a  vacancy  in  life,  which  we 
may  or  may  not  fill  up  as  we  please ; 

How  Is  't 
That  thus  you  bend  your  eye  on  vacancy 
And  with  ill'  iiicorporal  air  do  hold  discourse  ? 

'  SHAKSfEARE. 

Vacuities  are  supposed  to  be  interspersed  among  the 
particles  of  matter,  or,  fi|;uratively,  they  may  be  sup- 
posed to  e.\ist  in  tlie  soul  and  in  other  objects  ;  '  There 
are  vacuities  in  the  happiest  life,  which  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  the  world  to  fill.' — Blair.  Inanity  oC  cha- 
racter denotes  tiie  want  of  the  essentials  that  consti- 
tute a  character;  'When  I  look  up  and  behold  the 
heavens,  it  makes  me  scorn  the  world  and  the  plea- 
sures thereof,  considerins!  the  vanity  of  these  and  the 
iuanity  of  tlie  other.' — Howell. 


HOLLOW,  EMPTY. 
Hollow-  from  hole,  signifies  being  like  a  hole;  empty, 
V.  Empty. 

Hollow  respects  the  body  itself ;  the  absence  of  its 
own  material  produces  hollowness :  empty  respects 
foreign  bodies;  their  absence  in  another  body  consti- 
tutes emptiness.  Hollowness  is  therefore  a  prepara- 
tive to  emptiness,  and  may  e.\ist  independently  of  it; 
but  emptiness  presupposes  the  e-vistence  of  hollowness : 
what  is  empty  must  be  hollow ;  but  what  is  hollow 
need  not  be  empty.  Holloicness  is  often  the  natural 
property  of  a  body;  emptiness  is  a  contingent  pro- 
perty: that  which  is  hollow  is  destined  by  nature  to 
contain;  but  that  which  is  empty  is  deprived  of  its 
contents  by  a  casualty :  a  nut  is  hollow  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  the  fruit;  it  is  empty  if  it  contain  no  fruit. 
They  are  both  employed  in  a  moral  acceptation,  and 
in  a  bad  sense;  the  hollow,  in  this  case,  is  applied  to 
what  ought  to  be  solid  or  sound ;  and  empty  to  what 
ought  to  be  filled:  a  person  is  hollow  whose  goodness 
Hcs  only  at  the  surface,  whose  fair  words  are  without 
meaning  ;  a  truce  is  hollow  which  is  only  an  external 
cessation  from  hostilities ; 

He  seem'd 
For  dignity  compos'd,  and  high  e.xploit ; 
But  all  was  false  and  hollow.—  Milton. 
A  person  is  empty  who  is  without  the  requisite  portion 
of  understanding  and  knowledge;  an  e.xcuse  is  emp^V 
which  is  unsupported  by  fact  and  reason;  a  pleasure 
iti  empty  which  cannot  aiford  satisfaction; 
The  creature  man 
Condemn'd  to  sacrifice  his  childish  years 
To  babbling  ignorance  and  empty  fears. — Prior. 


TO  SPEND,  EXHAUST,  DRAIN. 

Spend,  contracted  from  expend,  in  Latin  expendo  to 
pay  away,  signifies  to  give  from  one.self ;  exhaust,  from 
the  Latin  ezhaurio  to  draw  out,  signifies  to  draw  out 
all  that  there  is;  drain,  a  variation  of  draw,  signifies 
to  draw  dry. 

The  idea  of  taking  from  the  substance  of  any  thing 
is  common  to  these  terms;  but  lo  spend  is  to  deprive 
in  a  le^s  degree  than  to  exhaust,  and  that  in  a  less 
degree  than  to  drain :  every  one  who  exerts  himself, 
in  that  degree  spends  his  strength ;  if  the  exertions 
<»re  violent  he  exhausts  himself;  a  country  which  is 
drained  of  men  is  supposed  to  have  no  more  left.  To 
spend  may  be  applied  to  that  which  is  either  external 
or  inherent  in  a  body; 

Your  tears  fo'  such  a  death  in  vain  you  spend, 
Which  straight  in  immortality  shall  end. 

Denham. 
Exhaust  applies  to  that  which  is  inherent  or  essential ; 
drain  to  that  which  is  external  of  the  body  in  which  it 
is  contained;  'Teaching  is  not  a  flow  of  words  nor 
the  draining  of  an  hour-glass.'— South.     We  may 


speak  of  spending  our  wealth,  our  resources,  our  time, 
and  the  like.  The  strength,  the  vigour,  or  the  voice  is 
exhausted ;  '  Many  of  our  provisions  for  ease  or  hap- 
piness are  exhausted  by  the  present  day.' — Joh.nson. 
Draining  is  applied  in  its  proper  application  to  a  vessel 
which  is  drained  of  its  liquid;  or,  in  extended  appli- 
cation, to  a  treasury  which  is  drained  of  money. 
Hence  arises  this  farther  distinction,  that  to  spend  and 
to  exhaust  may  tend,  more  or  less,  to  the  injury  of  a 
body;  but  to  drain  may  be  to  its  advantage.  Inas- 
much as  what  is  spent  or  exhausted  may  Be  more  or 
less  essential  to  the  soundness  of  a  body,  it  cannot  be 
parted  with  without  diminishing  its  value,  or  even 
destroying  its  existence;  as  when  a  fortune  is  spent  it 
is  gone,  or  when  a  person's  strength  is  exhausted  he 
is  no  longer  able  to  move ;  on  the  other  hand,  to  drain, 
though  a  more  complete  evacuation,  is  not  always 
injurious,  but  sometimes  even  useful  to  a  body;  as  when 
the  laud  is  drained  of  a  superaoundanceof  water. 


TO  SPEND  OR  EXPEND,  WASTE,  DISSIPATE, 
SaUANDER. 
Spend  and  expend  are  variations  from  the  Latin  ex- 
pendo  ;  but  spend  may  be  used  in  the  sense  of  turning 
to  some  purpose,  or  making  use  of;  to  expend  carries 
with  it  likewise  the  idea  of  exhausting ;  and  waste 
moreover,  comprehends  the  idea  of  exhausting  to  no 
good  purpose:  we  spend  money  when  we  purchase  any 
thing  with  it ;  we  expend  it  when  we  lay  it  out  in  large 
quantities,  so  as  essentially  to  diminish  its  quantity: 
individuals  spend  what  they  have;  government  ex- 
pends vast  sums  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  a  nation  ; 
all  persons  waslelhuw  property  who  have  not  sufficient 
discretion  to  use  it  well :  we  spend  our  time,  or  our 
lives,  in  any  employment ; 

Then  having  spent  the  last  remains  of  light, 
They  give  their  bodies  due  repose  at  night. 

IJRVDEN. 

We  expend  our  strength  and  faculties  upon    some 
arduous  undertaking;  ''J'he  king  of  England  wasted 
the  French  king's  country,  and  thereby  caused  him  to 
expend  such  sums  of  money  as  exceeded  the  debt.' — 
Hay  waru.    Men  are  apt  to  waste  their  time  and  talents 
in  tritles ; 
What  numbers,  guiltless  of  their  own  disease. 
Are  snatch'd  by  sudden  death,  or  waste  by  slow  de- 
grees!— Jenyns. 
Dissipate,  in  Latin  dissipatus,  from  dissipo,  that  is, 
dis  and  sipo,  in  Greek  al4»i>   to  scatter,  signifies  to 
scatter  diftt^rent  ways,  that  is,  to  waste  by  throwing 
away  in  all  directions:  squander,  which  is  a  variation 
of  wander,  signifies  to  make  to  run  wide  apart.     Both 
these  term.s,  therefore,  denote  modes  of  wasting;  but 
the  former  seems  peculiarly  applicable  to  that  which  is 
wasted  in  detail  upon  ditfereiit  objects,  and  by  a  dis- 
traction of  the  mind  ;  tlie  latter  respects  rather  the  act 
of  wasting  in  the  gross,  in  large  quantities,  by  planless 
profusion :  young  men  are  apt  to  dissipate  their  pro- 
perty in  pleasures ; 
He  pitied  man,  and  much  he  pitied  those 
Whom  falsely  smiling  fate  hascurs'd  with  means 
To  dissipate  tlieir  days  in  quest  of  joy. 

Armstrong. 
The  open,  generous,  and  thoughtless  are  apt  to 
squander  their  property;  'To  how  many  temptations 
are  all,  but  especially  the  young  and  gay,  exposed  to 
squander  their  whole  time  amid  the  circles  of  levity.' 
—Blair. 


TO  SPREAD,   SCATTER,  DISPERSE. 

Spread  (o.  To  spread)  applies  equally  to  divisible  or 
indivisible  bodies  ;  we  spread  our  money  on  the  table, 
or  we  may  spread  a  cloth  on  the  table:  but  scatter 
which,  like  shatter,  is  a  frequentative  of  shake,  is  ap 
plicable  Indivisible  bodies  only;  we  scatter  corn  on  the 
ground.  To  spread  may  be  an  act  of  design  or  other 
wise,  but  mostly  the  former  ;  as  when  we  spread  books 
or  papers  before  us:  scatter  is  mostly  an  act  without 
design  ;  a  child  scatters  the  papers  on  the  floor.  When 
taken,  however,  as  an  act  of  design,  it  is  done  without 
order ;  but  spread  is  an  act  done  in  order:  thus  hay  is 
sij'-ead  out  to  dry,  but  corn  is  scattered  over  the  land; 
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All  in  a  row 
Advancing  broad,  or  wliepling  rouiul  tlie  field, 
Tliey  spread  Iheir  breatliing  liarvest  to  the  sun. 

Thomson. 
Each  leader  now  liis  scatlcr'd  force  conjoins. 

Pope. 
Things  may  spread  in  one  direction,  or  at  least  willi- 
out  separation  ;  but  tliey  disperse  (w.  To  dispel)  in 
jnany  directions,  so  as  to  destroy  tlie  continuity  of 
bodies:  a  leaf  spreads  as  it  opens  in  all  its  parts,  and 
a  tree  -aho  spreads  as  its  branches  increase ;  but  a  mul- 
titude disperses,  an  army  disperses.  Between  scatter 
and  disperse  there  is  no  other  ditiiirence  tlian  that  one 
is  immeliiodical  and  involuntary,  the  other  systematick 
and  intentional :  flowers  are  scattered  along  a  path, 
which  accidentally  fall  from  the  hand ;  a  mob  is  dis- 
persed by  an  act  of  authority:  sheep  are  scattered 
along  the  hills;  religious  tracts  are  dispersed  among 
the  poor:  tJie  disciples  were  scattered  as  sheep  without 
a  shepherd,  after  the  delivery  of  our  Saviour  into  the 
hands  of  the  Jews,  they  dispersed  themselves,  after 
his  ascension,  over  every  part  of  the  world; 

Straight  to  the  tents  tlie  troops  dispersing  bend. 

Pope. 


TO  SPREAD,  EXPAND,  DIFFUSE. 
Spread,  in  Sa.xon  spredan,  Low  German  spredan, 
High  German  spreiten,  is  an  intensive  of  breit  broad, 
Bignifying  to  stretch  wide;  expand,  in  Latin  expavdo, 
compounded  of  ex  and  pando  to  o)ien,  and  the  Greek 
(fiaivm  to  show  or  make  appear,  signifies  to  open  out 
wide  ;  diffuse,  v.  Diffuse. 

To  spread  is  the  general,  the  other  two  are  particular 
terms.  To  spread  may  be  said  of  any  thing  which 
occupies  more  space  than  it  lias  done,  whether  by  a 
direct  separation  of  its  parts,  or  by  an  accession  to  the 
substance ;  but  to  expand  is  to  spread  by  means  of 
separating  or  unfolding  the  parts:  a  mist  spreads  over 
the  earth;  a  flower  expands  its  leaves:  a  tree  spreads 
by  the  growth  of  its  branches;  the  opening  bud  ex- 
pands when  it  feels  the  genial  warmth  of  the  sun. 

Spread  and  expand  are  used  likewise  in  a  moral 
application ;  diffuse  is  seldom  ustd  in  any  other  appli- 
cation: spread  is  here,  as  before,  equally  indefinite  as 
to  the  mode  of  the  action ;  every  thing  spreads,  and  it 
spreads  in  any  way; 

See  where  the  winding  vale  its  lavish'd  stores 
Irriguous  spreads. — Thomson. 
Expansion  is  that  gradual  process  by  which  an  object 
opens  or  unfolds  itself  after  the  manner  of  a  flower; 
As  from  the  face  of  heaven  the  shatlei'd  clouds 
Tumultuous  rove,  th'  interminable  sky 
Suljlimer  swells,  and  o'er  the  world  expands 
A  purer  azure.— Thomsos. 
Diffusion  is  that  process  of  spreading'  which  consists 
literally  in  pouring  out  in  different  ways; 

Th'  uncurling  floods  diffus'd 
In  glassy  breadth,  seem,  through  delusive  lapse, 
Forgetful  of  their  course.— Thomson. 
Evils  spread,  and    reports  spread ;   the   mind   ex- 
pands, and  prospects  expand ;  knowledge  diffuses  itself, 
or  cheerfulness  is  diffused  throughout  a  company. 


TO  DILATE,  EXPAND. 

Dilate,  in  Latin  dilato,  from  di  apart  and  latus, 
wide,  that  is,  to  make  very  wide ;  expand,  v.  To 
spread,  in  the  preceding  article. 

The  idea  of  drawing  any  thing  out  so  as  to  occupy 
a  greater  space  is  common  to  these  terms  in  opposition 
to  contracting.  Dilate  is  an  intransitive  verb;  expand 
is  transitive  or  intransitive;  the  former  marks  the 
action  of  any  body  within  itself;  the  latter  an  external 
action  on  any  body.  A  bladder  (/i7n(fs  on  the  admis- 
sion of  air,  or  the  heart  rfi/atcs  with  joy;  knowledge 
expands  the  naiid,  or  a  person's  views  expand  with 
circMm.«tances.  In  the  circulation  of  the  blood  throuuh 
the  body,  the  vessels  are  e.xposed  to  a  perpetual  dila- 
tation and  contraction:  the  gradual  expansion  of  the 
mind  by  the  regular  modes  of  conmiunicating  know- 
ledge to  youth  is  unquestionably  to  be  desired ;  but 
Uie  sudden  expansion  of  a  man's  thoughts  from  a 


comparative  state  of  ignorance  by  any  powerful  action 
is  very  dangerous ; 

The  conscious  heart  of  charity  would  warm. 
And  her  wide  wish  benevolence  dilatr. 

Thomson. 
'  The  poet  (Thomson)  leads  us  through  the  appearances 
of  tliiiiL's  as  they  are  successively  varied  by  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  year,  and  imparts  to  us  so  much  of  his 
own  enthusiasm  that  our  thoughts  expand  with  his 
imagery.' — Johnson. 


TO  SPREAD,  CIRCULATE,  PROPAGATE, 
DISSEMINATE. 

To  spread  (v.   To  spread,  expand)  is  said  of  any 
object  material  or  spiritual ;   the  rest  are  mostly  em- 
ployed in  the  moral  application.    To  spread  is  to  ex- 
tend to  an  indefinite  width  ; 
Love  would  between  the  rich  and  needy  stand, 
And  spread  heaven's  bounty  with  an  equal  hand. 

Waller. 
To  lirculate  is  to  spread  wWhm  a  circle;  thus  news 
spreads  through  a  country;  but  a  story  circulates  in  a 
village,  or  from  house  to  house,  or  a  report  is  circulated 
in  a  neiglibourhood ; 

Our  God,  when  heaven  and  earth  he  did  create, 

Form'd  man,  who  should  of  both  participate; 

If  our  lives'  motions  theirs  must  imitate, 

Our  knowledge,  like  our  b!ood,  must  circulate. 

Denham. 

Spread  and  circulate  are  the  acts  of  persons  or  things  ; 

propagate  and  disseminate  are  the  acts  of  persons  only. 

A  thing  spreads  and  circulates,  or  it  is  spread  and 

circulated  by  some  one:  it  is  always  propagated  and 

disseminated  by  some  one.     Propagate,  from  the  Latin 

propago  a  breed,  and  disseminate,  from  semen  a  seed, 

are  here  figuratively  employed  as  modes  c,f  spreading, 

according  to  ttie  natural  operations  of  incrf-asing  the 

quantity  of  any  thing  which  is  implied  in  the  first  two 

terms.    What  is  propagated  is  supposed  to  generate 

new  subjects ;  as  when  doctrines,  either  good  or  bad, 

are  propagated  among  the  people  so  as  to  make  them 

converts ; 

He  shall  extend  his  propagated  sway 

Beyond  the  solar  year,  without  the  starry  way. 

Dryden. 
What  is  disseminated  is  supposed  to  be  sown  in  differ- 
ent parts;  thus  principles  are  disseminated  among 
youth;  ' Nature  seems  to  have  taken  care  to  d/.?semi- 
nale  her  blessings  among  the  difieient  regions  of  the 
world.' — Addison. 


TO  DISPEL,  DISPERSE,  DISSIPATE. 

Disjiel,  from  the  Latin  prllo  to  drive,  signifying  to 
drive  away,  is  a  more  forcible  action  than  to  disperse, 
which  signifies  merely  to  cause  to  come  asunder :  we 
destroy  the  existence  of  a  thing  by  dispelling  it ;  we 
merely  destroy  the  junction  or  cohesion  of  a  body  by 
dispei-sing  it :  the  sun  dispels  the  clouds  and  dark- 
ness; 
As  when  a  western  whirlwind,  charg'd  with  storms. 
Dispels  the  gathering  clouds  that  Nolus  forms. 

Pope. 

The  wind  disperses  the  clouds,  or  a  surgeon  disperses 
a  tumour;  hut  the  clouds  and  the  tumour  may  both 
gather  again : 
The  foe  dispersed,  their  bravest  warriours  kill'd. 
Fierce  as  a  whirlwind  now  I  swept  the  field. 

Pope. 

Dispelling  and  dispersing  are  frequently  natural 
and  regular  operations;  dissipating  is  oftentimes  a 
violent  and  disorderly  proceeding.  Dissipate,  in  Latin 
dissipatum,  participle  of  dissipo,  compoimded  of  di.t 
and  the  obsolete  sipo,  in  Greek  tri'iiw,  "'as  originally 
applied  to  fluids,  whence  the  word  siphon  takes  its 
rise.  The  wotd  dissipate  therefore  denotes  the  act  of 
scattering  after  the  manner  of  fluids  which  are  tims 
lost ;  whence  that  which  is  dissipated  loses  its  exist- 
ence as  an  aggregate  liody  ;  '  The  heat  at  length  crows 
so  great,  that  it  ayain  dissipates  and  bears  oti'  those 
corpuscles  which  it  brought.'— Woodward.  In  the 
same  manner  wealth  is  said  to  be  dissipated  when 
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It  IS  Inst  to  the  owner  by  being  spent.  These  terms 
ailiiiit  of  a  similar  disliiiction  in  the  moral  accepta- 
tion ; 

If  the  night 
Have  gather'd  auslit  of  evil,  or  conceai'd 
Disperse'a,  as  now  light  dispds  the  dark.— Milton. 
When  the  thoughts  are  dissipated  the  mind  is  as  it 
were  lost ;  '  1  have  begun  two  or  three  letters  to  you 
by  snatches,  and  been  prevented  from  tinisliin|  them 
by  a  thousand  avocations  and  dissipations.' — Swikt. 
JJispcl   is  used   figuratively  ;  disperse  only   in   the 
natural  sense ;  gloom,  ignorance,  and  the  like,  are  dis- 
jielled ;  books,  people,  papers,  and  the  like,  are  dis- 
persed. 

TO  POUR,  SPILL,  SHED. 
Pour  is  probably  connected  with  pore,  and  the 
Latin  preposition  per  through,  signifying  lo  make  to 
pass  as  it  were  through  a  channel  ;  spill  and  splash, 
and  the  German  spiilen  are  probably  ononiatopelas ; 
shed  conies  from  the  German  scheiden  to  separate,  sig- 
nifving  to  cast  from. 

SNepoar  with  design;  we  spill  by  accident:  we 
pour  water  over  a  plant  or  a  bed  ;  we  spill  it  on  the 
ground.     To  pour  is  an  act  of  convenience ;  to  spill 
and  .<hed  are  acts  more  or  less  hurtful ;  the  former  is 
to  cause  to  run  in  small  quantities  ;  the  latter  in  large 
quantities :  we  pour  wine  out  of  a  bottle  into  a  glass  ; 
but  the  blood  of  a  person  is  said  to  be  spilled  or  shed 
when  his  life  is  violently  taken  away  :  what  is  poured 
ia  cominnnly  no  part  of  the  body  from  whence  it  is 
poured;  but  wliat  is  shed  is  no  other  than  a  compo- 
nent part;  hence  trees  are  said  to  shed  their  leaves, 
animals  their  hair,  or  human  beings  to  shed  tears; 
'Poesy  is  of  so  subtle  a  spiiit,  that  in  ihe pouring  out 
of  one  language  into  another,  it  will  evaporate.'— 
Dknham. 
O  reputation !  dearer  iar  than  life, 
Thou  precious  balsam,  lovely  sweet  of  smell, 
Whose  cordial  drops  once  sp'ill'd  by  some  rash  hand, 
Not  all  the  owner's  care,  nor  the  repenting  toil 
T.1f  the  rude  spiller,  can  collect. — Skwel. 
'  Herod  acted  the  part  of  a  great  inonrner  for  the  de- 
ceased Aristobulus,  shedding  abundance  of  tears.' — 
Prideaux. 

POVERTY,    INDIGENCE,    WANT,    NEED, 
PENURY. 

Poverty  marks  the  condition  of  being  poor ;  indi- 
gence, in  I>atin  indigentia,  comes  from  indigeo  and 
the  Greek  iioj-iai  to  want, signifying  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  word  want,  the  abstract  condition  of  want- 
ing;  nerd,  v.  J^''ccessity  ;  penury,  in  Latin  pcnuria, 
comes  in  all  probability  from  the  Greek  rr^iT^j  poor. 

Poverty  is  a  general  slate  of  fortune  opposed  to  that 
of  riches;  in  which  one  is  abridged  of  the  conveni- 
ences of  life  :  indigence  isa  parlicularslaleof  pni'tr?;/, 
w  hich  rises  above  it  in  such  a  degree,  as  to  exclude 
the  necessaries  as  well  as  the  conveniences  of  life; 
want  and  need  are  both  partial  states,  that  refer  only 
to  individual  things  which  are  wanting  to  any  one. 
Poverty  and  indigence  comprehend  all  a  man's  exter- 
nal circiim>lancrsi  but  2caH<,  when  taken  by  ilself, 
denotes  the  want  of  food  or  clothing,  and  is  opposed  to 
abundance;  need,  when  taken  by  itself,  implies  the 
want  of  money,  or  any  other  useful  article ;  but  they 
are  both  inme  commonly  taken  in  conne.\ion  with  the 
object  which  is  wanted,  and  in  this  sense  they  are  to 
the  two  former  as  species  to  the  genus.  Poverty  and 
indigence  arc  permanent  states ;  want  and  need  are 
temporary:  poverty  and  indigence  are  the  order  of 
Providence,  they  do  not  depend  upon  the  individual, 
and  are,  therefore,  not  reckoned  as  his  fault;  want 
and  need  arise  more  commonly  from  circumstances  of 
one's  own  creation,  and  tend  frequently  to  one's  dis- 
credit. What  man  has  not  caused,  man  cannot  so 
easily  obviate  ;  poverty  and  indigence  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  removed  at  one's  will :  but  want  and  need  are 
frequently  removed  by  the  aid  of  others.  Poverty  is 
that  which  one  should  learn  to  bear,  so  as  to  lessen  its 
pains ;  '  That  the  poverty  of  the  Highlanders  is  gra- 
dually diminished  cannot  be  mentioned  among  the  un- 
pleasiiig  consequences  of  subjection.' — Johnspn     -fM- 


digence  is  a  calamity  which  the  compassion  of  others 
may  in  some  measure  alleviate,  if  they  camiot  entirely 
remove  it;  '  If  we  can  but  raise  him  above  indigence, 
a  moderate  share  of  good  I'ortune  and  merit  will  be 
siiflicient  to  open  his  way  to  whatever  else  we  can  wish 
him  to  obtain.' — Melmoth  {Letters  of  Cicero).  JVant, 
when  it  results  from  inleniperance  or  extravagance,  is 
not  altogether  entitled  to  any  relief; 

tVant  is  a  biiter  and  a  hateful  good, 

Because  its  virtues  are  not  understood  ; 

Yet  many  things,  impossible  to  thought. 

Have  been  by  need  to  full  perfection  brought. 

IJRYDEK. 

But  need,  when  it  arises  from  casualties  that  are  in- 
dependent of  our  demerits,  will  always  find  friends. 

it  is  a  wise  distribution  of  Providence  which  has 
made  the  rich  and  poor  to  be  mutually  dependent  upon 
each  other,  and  both  lo  be  essential  to  the  happiness 
of  the  whole.  Among  all  descriptions  of  indigent 
()ersons,  none  are  more  entitled  to  charitable  attention 
than  those  who  in  addition  to  their  wants  suflijr  under 
any  bodily  infirmity.  The  old  jiroverb  says,  "  Thai 
waste  makes  want,"  which  is  daily  realized  among 
men  without  making  them  wiser  by  experience.  "A 
friend  in  need,"  according  to  another  vulgar  proverb, 
"is  a  friend  indeed,"  which,  like  all  proverbial  say- 
ings, contains  a  striking  trnih ;  !or  nothing  can  be  more 
acceptable  ihan  the  assistance  which  we  receive  from 
a  friend  when  we  siaiid  in  need  of  it ;  'God  grant  we 
never  may  have  need  of  you.' — Sh-^kspeare.  All 
these  terms  may  be  used,  either  in  a  general  or  in  a 
particular  sense,  to  denote  a  privation  of  things  in 
general  or  a  partial  privation.  Penury  is  used  to  de- 
note a  privation  of  things  in  general,  but  particularly 
of  things  most  essenOal  for  existence;  ' The.  penury 
of  the  ecclesiastical  state.' — Hooker. 

Sometimes  am  I  a  king. 

Then  treason  makes  me  with  myself  a  beggar; 

And  sol  am  ;  then  crushing p(;7iu)y 

Persuades  me,  I  was  better  when  a  king. 

Shakspbare. 

NECESSITY,  NEED. 

J^ccessity  (v.JVecessary)  respects  the  thing  wanted; 
need,  in  German  noth,  probably  from  the  Greek  aviiyKl 
necessity,  the  person  wanting.  There  would  be  no 
necessity  for  punishments,  if  there  were  not  evil  doers ; 
he  is  peculiarly  fortunate  who  finds  a  friend  in  time  of 
need.  JVicessity  is  more  pressing  than  need:  the 
former  places  us  in  a  positive  state  of  compulsion  to 
act :  it  is  said  lo  have  no  law,  it  prescribes  the  law  for 
ilself;  the  latter  yields  to  circumslances,  and  leaves  us 
in  a  stale  of  deprivation.  We  are  frequenily  undef 
the  necessity  of  going  without  that  of  which  we  stand 
most  in  need;  'Where  necessity  ends,  curiosity  be- 
gins.'— Johnson.  '  One  of  the  many  advantages  of 
fiiendship  is,  that  one  can  say  to  one's  friend  the  things 
that  stand  in  need  of  pardim.' — Pope. 

From  these  two  nouns  arise  two  epithets  for  each, 
which  are  worthy  of  ob.servation,  namely,  necessai-y 
and  needful,  necessitous  and  needy.  JVecessary  and 
needful  aie  both  applicable  to  the  thing  wanted ;  ne- 
cessitous and  needy  to  the  person  wanting;  necessary 
is  applied  to  every  object  indiscriminately  ;  needful 
only  to  such  objects  as  supply  temporary  or  partial 
wants.  E.\ercise  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  health 
of  the  body  ;  restraint  is  necessary  lo  preserve  that  of 
the  mind;  assistance  \s needful  for  one  who  has  not 
sufficient  resources  in  himself:  it  is  necessary  to  go  by 
water  to  the  continent :  money  is  needful  for  one  who 
is  travellinc. 

The  disseminalion  of  knowledge  is  necessary  to 
dispel  the  ignorance  which  would  otherwise  prevail  in 
the  world ; 

It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  should  fear 

Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end. 

Will  come  when  it  will  come. — Shakspeare 
It  is  needful  for  a  young  jierson  tn  attend  to  the  i& 
structions  of  his  teacher,  if  he  will  inipjove; 

Time,  long  expected,  eas'd  us  of  our  load. 

And  brought  the  needful  presence  of  a  gud. 

DRVDKt^ 

JVecessitons  expresses  more  than  needy :  the  former 
comprehends  a  general  state  of  necessity  or  deficiency 
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In  the  thing  that  is  wanted  or  needful ;  needy  ex- 
presses only  a  [larticular  coniliiion.  Tlie  [loor  are  in  a 
necessitous  condition  wlio  are  in  want  of  tlie  first  ne- 
cessaries, or  wlio  have  not  wlierewithul  to  supjily  the 
most  pressing  necessities ;  '  Steele's  imprudence  of 
generosity,  or  vanity  of  profusion,  liept  liini  always 
incurably  necessitous.' — Johnson.  Adventurers  are 
said  to  be  needy,  vvlieii  their  vices  make  llieni  in  need 
of  that  which  tliey  might  otherwise  obtain  ;  '  Charity 
jB  tlie  work  of  lieaven,  which  is  always  laying  itself 
out  on  llie  needy  and  the  mipotent.' — South.  It  is 
charity  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  necessitous,  but 
those  of  the  needy  are  sometimes  not  wortliy  of  one's 
Dity. 

POOR,  PAUPER. 
Poor  and  pauper  are  botli  derived  from  the  Latin 
pauper,  which  comes  from  the  Greek  Truupof  small. 
Pour  is  the  term  of  general  use  ;  pauper  is  a  term  of 
particular  use:  a  pauper  is  a  poor  man  who  lives  upon 
alms  or  the  relief  of  the  parish:  the  former  is,  there- 
fore, indefinite  in  its  meaning  ;  the  latter  conveys  a 
reproachful  idea.  Tlie  word  poor  is  used  as  a  sub- 
stantive cuily  in  the  plural  number  ;  pauper  is  a  sub- 
stantive both  in  the  singular  and  plural :  the  poor  of 
a  parish  are,  in  general,  a  heavy  burden  on  the  inha- 
bitants ;  there  are  some  persons  who  are  not  ashamed 
to  live  and  die  as  paupers. 

NECESSITIES,  NECESSARIES. 

JiTecessity,  in  Latin  necessitas,  and  necessary,  in 
Latin  neccssarius,  from  necesse,  or  ne  and  cesso,  sig- 
nify not  to  be  yielded  or  given  up.  J^l'ecessity  is  the 
mode  or  state  of  circumstances,  or  the  thing  which  cir- 
cumstances render  necessary ;  the  necessary  is  that 
which  is  absolutely  and  unconditionally  necessary. 

Art  ha.s  ever  been  busy  in  inventing  things  to  supply 
the  various  necessities  of  our  nature,  and  yet  theie  are 
always  numbers  who  want  even  the  first  necessaries 
of  life.  Habit  and  desire  create  necessities;  nature 
only  requites  necessaries :  a  voluptuary  has  necessi- 
ties which  are  unknown  to  a  temperate  man ;  the  poor 
have  in  general  little  inoie  Uian  necessaries  ;  'Those 
whose  condiiion  ^las  always  restrained  them  to  the  con- 
templation of  their  own  necessities  will  scarcely  under- 
stand why  nights  and  daya  should  be  spent  in  study.' 
— Johnson.  '  To  make  a  man  happy,  virtue  must  be 
accompanied  with  at  least  a  moderate  provision  of  all 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  not  disturbed  by  bodily 
pains.' — BuuGELL. 


TO  WANT,  NEED,  LACK. 
To  be  without  is  the  common  idea  expressed  by 
these  terms:  but  to  want  is  to  lie  without  that  which 
contributes  to  our  comfort,  or  is  an  object  of  our  de- 
sire ;  to  need  is  to  be  without  that  which  is  essential 
for  our  existence  or  our  purposes.  To  lack,  which  is 
probably  a  variation  from  leak,  and  a  term  not  in  fre- 
quent use,  expresses  little  more  than  the  general  idea 
o(  being  without,  unaccompanied  by  any  collaieral 
idea.  From  the  close  connexion  which  subsists  be- 
tween desiring  and  want,  it  is  usual  to  consider  what 
we  want  as  artificial,  and  what  we  need  as  natural 
and  indispensable.  What  one  man  wants  is  a  super- 
fluity to  another  ;  but  that  which  is  needed  by  one  is 
in  like  circumstances  needed  by  all:  tender  people 
Kant  a  fire  when  others  would  be  glad  not  to  have  it ; 
all  persons  need  warm  clothing  and  a  warm  house  in 
the  winter. 

To  want  and  need  may  extend  indefinitely  to  many 
or  all  objects  ;  to  lack,  or  be  deficient,  is  properly  said 
of  a  single  object:  we  may  want  or  need  every  thing ; 
we  lack  one  thing,  we  lack  this  or  that ;  a  rit'h  man 
may  lacTc  understanding,  virtue,  or  religion.  He  who 
wants  nothing  is  a  happy  man  ;  '  To  be  rich  is  to  have 
more  than  is  desired,  and  more  than  is  wonted.' — 
Johnson.  He  who  needs  nothing,  may  be  happy  if  he 
V)ants  no  more  than  he  has  ; 

The  old  from  such  affairs  are  only  fre«i. 
Which  vig'rous  youth  and  strength  of  body  need. 

Dknham. 
Contentment  is  often  the  only  thing  a  man  lachs  to 
make  him  happy ; 


See  the  mind  of  beastly  man ! 
That  hath  feo  soon  Ibrgot  the  excellence 
Of  his  creation,  when  he  life  began. 
That  now  he  chooscth  with  vile  ditl'ercnce 
To  be  a  beast  and  lacke  intelligence. — SpKNsica 

TO  INCREASE,  GROW. 

Increase,  from  the  Latin  in  and  cresco,  signifies  to 
grow  upon  or  grow  to  a  thing,  to  become  one  with  it ; 
grow,  in  Saxon  growan,  very  probably  comes  from,  or 
is  connected  with,  the  Latin  crevi,  perfect  of  cresco  to 
increase  or  grow. 

The  idea  of  becoming  larger  is  common  to  both 
these  terms :  but  the  former  expresses  the  idea  in  an 
unqualified  manner:  and  the  latter  annexes  to  this 
geneial  idea  also  that  of  the  mode  or  process  by  which 
this  is  ellected.  To  increase  is  either  a  gradual  or  an 
instantaneous  act;  to  grow  is  a  gradual  process:  a 
stream  increases  by  the  addition  of  other  waters ;  it 
may  come  suddeidy  or  in  course  of  time,  by  means  of 
gentle  showers  or  the  rushing  in  of  other  streams ; 
but  if  we  say  that  the  river  or  stream  grows,  it  is  sup- 
posed to  ^row  by  some  regular  and  continual  process 
of  receiving  fresh  water,  as  from  the  running  in  of 
diftiiient  rivulets  or  smaller  stieams.  To  increase  is 
either  a  natural  or  an  artificial  process;  to  grow  is 
always  natural :  money  increases  but  does  not  ^rotc, 
because  it  increases  by  artificial  means:  corn  may 
either  increase  or  gro7v  :  in  the  former  case  we  spi-ak 
of  it  in  the  sense  of  becoming  laiger  or  increasing  in 
bulk  ;  in  the  latter  case  we  consider  the  mode  of  its 
increasing,  namely,  by  the  natural  process  of  vegeta- 
tion. On  this  ground  we  say  that  a  child  grows  when 
we  wish  to  denote  the  natural  process  by  which  his 
body  arrives  at  its  pioper  size  ;  but  we  may  speak  of 
his  increasing  in  stature,  in  size,  and  the  like  ; 

Then,  as  her  strength  wi»h  years  increas'd,  began 

To  pierce  aloft  in  air  the  soaring  swan. — Drvdkn. 
For  this  reason  likewise  increase  is  used  in  a  transi 
five  as  well  as  intransitive  sense  ;  but  grow  always  in 
an  intransitive  sense  :  we  can  increase  a  thing,  though 
not  properly  grow  a  thing,  because  we  can  make  it 
larger  by  whatever  mean's  we  please ;  but  when  it 
grows  it  makes  itself  larger.  '  Bones,  after  full  growth, 
continue  at  a  stay  ;  as  for  nails,  they  grow  continually.' 

— BaiON. 

In  their  improper  acceptation  these  words  preserve 
the  same  distinction:  'trade  increases'  bpspeaks  the 
simple  fact  of  its  becoming  larger ;  but '  trade  grows' 
implies  that  gradual  increase  which  flows  from  the 
natural  concurrence  of  circumstances.  The  afTections 
which  are  awakened  in  infancy  grow  with  one's 
growth  ;  here  is  a  natural  and  moral  process  com- 
bined ; 

Children,  like  tender  oziers,  take  the  bow, 
And,  as  they  first  are  fashion'd,  always  groio 

Drvdbn. 
The  fear  of  death  sometimes  increases  as  one  grows 
old  ;  the  courage  of  a  truly  brave  man  increases  with 
the  sight  of  danger:  here  is  a  moral  process  which  is 
both  gradual  and  immediate,  but  in  both  cases  pro- 
duced by  some  foreign  cause. 

I  have  enlarged  on  these  two  words  the  more  be- 
cause they  appear  to  have  been  involved  in  some  con- 
."iderable  perplexity  by  the  French  writers  Girard  and 
Robaud,  who  have  entered  very  diffusely  into  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  words  croitre  and  avgmentcr, 
corresponding  to  incrcas  and  grow  ;  but  I  trust  that 
from  the  above  explanation,  the  distinction  is  clearly 
to  be  observed. 


INCREASE,  ADDITION,  ACCESSION, 
AUGMENTATION. 

Increase  is  here  as  in  the  former  article  the  generick 
term  (v.  To  increase):  there  will  always  be  increase 
where  there  is  augmentation,  addition,  and  accession, 
Ihoimh  not  vice  versa. 

.Addition  is  to  increase  as  the  means  to  the  end :  the 
addition  is  the  artificial  mode  of  making  two  things 
into  one ;  the  increase  is  the  result:  when  the  value 
of  one  figuieis  added  to  another,  the  sum  is  increased: 
hence  a  man's  treasures  experience  an  increase  by  the 
addition  of  other  parts  to  the  main  stock-     Addition  \a 
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an  intentional  mode  of  increasing ;  accession  is  an 
acciilKHtal  mode:  one  thing  is  added  to  aiiollier,  and 
thereby  increased;  but  an  accession  talies  place  of 
iUelf ;  it  is  llie  coniint;  or  jnining  of  one  thing  to  an- 
other so  as  to  increase  the  whole.  A  inercliant  in- 
creases liis  property  by  adding  his  gains  in  trade  every 
year  to  the  mass  ;  but  he  receives  an  accession  of  pro- 
perty either  by  inheritance  or  any  otlier  contingency. 
In  the  same  manner  a  monarch  increases  his  dominions 
by  adaivg  one  territory  to  another,  or  by  various  acces- 
sions of  territory  which  fall  to  his  lot. 

When  we  speak  of  an  increase,  we  tliink  of  the 
whole  and  its  relative  magnitude  at  ditferent  times; 
At  will  I  crop  the  year's  increase, 
My  latter  life  is  rest  and  peace. — Dryden. 
When  we  speak  of  an  addition,  we  think  only  of  the 
part  and  the  agency  by  which  this  part  is  joined  ;  '  The 
ill  state  of  iiealth  into  which  Tullia  is  fallen  is  a  very 
severe  addition  to  the  many  and  great  disquietudes 
that  afflict  my  mind.' — iVlELMOTH  [Letters  of  Cicero). 
When  we  speak  of  an  accession,  we  think  omy  of  the 
lircumstance  by  which  one  thing  becomes  thus  joined 
to  another ;  '  There  is  nothing  in  my  opinion  more 
pleasing  in  religion  than  to  consider  that  the  soul  is  lo 
shine  for  ever  with  new  accessions  of  glory.' — Addi- 
son. Increase  of  happiness  does  not  de,iiend  upon  in- 
crease of  wealth ;  the  miser  makes  daily  additions  to 
the  latter  without  making  any  to  the  former :  sudden 
accessions  of  wealth  are  seldom  attended  with  any 
good  consequences,  as  they  turn  the  thoughts  too  vio- 
lently out  of  their  sober  channel,  and  bend  them  too 
strongly  on  present  possessions  and  good  fortune. 

jSug-mentation  is  another  term  for  increase,  which 
djflers  less  in  sense  than  in  application  :  the  latter  is 
generally  applied  to  all  objects  that  admit  such  a 
change ;  but  the  former  is  applied  oidy  to  objects  of 
higher  import  or  cases  of  a  less  familiar  nature.  We 
may  say  that  a  person  experiences  an  increase  or  an 
augmentation  in  his  family  ;  or  that  he  has  had  an  in- 
'■.rease  or  an  augmentation  of  his  salary,  or  that  there 
is  an  increase  or  augmentation  of  the  number  :  in  all 
which  cases  the  former  term  is  most  adapted  to  the 
colloquial,  and  the  latter  to  the  grave  style. 


TO  ENLARGE,  INCREASE,  EXTEND. 

Enlarge  signifies  literally  to  make  large  or  wide,  and 
«  applied  to  dimension  and  e.ttent ;  increase,  from  the 
Latin  incresco  to  grow  to  a  thing,  is  applicable  to 
quantity,  signifying  to  become  greater  in  size  by  the 
junction  of  other  matter ;  extend,  in  Latin  extendo,  or 
fi  an.d  tendo,  signifies  to  stretch  out,  that  is,  to  make 
greater  m  space.  We  speak  of  enlarging  a  house,  a 
room,  premises,  or  boundaries  ;  of  increasing  the  pro- 
perly, the  army,  the  capital,  expense,  Sec;  of  extend- 
■^g  the  boundaries  of  an  empire.  We  say  the  hole  or 
cavity  enlarges,  the  head  or  bulk  enlarges,  the  num 
ber  increases,  the  swelling,  infiammalion,  and  the  like, 
increase:  so  likewise  in  theliguiative  sense,the  views, 
the  prospects,  the  powers,  the  ideas,  and  the  mind,  are 


Great  objects  make 
Great  minds,  enlarging  us  their  views  hilarge. 
Those  still  more  godlike,  as  these  more  divine. 

Young. 
Pain,  pleasure,  hope,  fear,  anger,  or  kindness,  is  in- 
creased ;  '  Good  sense  alotie  is  a  sedate  and  quiescent 
quality,  which  manages  its  possessions  well,  but  does 
not  increase  them.' — Johnson.  Views,  prospects,  con- 
nexions, and  the  like,  aie  extended; 

The  wise  extending  their  inquiries  wide. 
See  how  both  states  are  by  connexion  tied  ; 
Fools  view  but  part,  and  not  the  whole  survey. 
So  crowd  existence  all  into  a  day. — Jenyns. 

TO  REACH,  STRETCH,  EXTEND. 

Reach,  through  the  medium  of  the  northern  languages, 
as  also  the  Latin  rego  in  the  word  porrigo,  and  the 
Greek  dpiyia,  comes  from  the  Hebrew  J?p1  to  draw 
out,  and  niX  length ;  stretch  is  but  an  intensive  of 
reach;  extend,  v.  To  extend. 

The  idea  of  drawing  out  in  a  line  is  common  to 
these  terms,  but  they  differ  in  the  mode  and  circum- 


stances of  the  action.  To  reach  and  to  stretch  are  em 
ployed  only  for  drawing  out  in  a  straight  line,  that  is, 
lengthwise  ;  extend  may  be  employed  to  express  the 
drawing  out  in  all  directions.  In  this  sense  a  wall  is 
said  to  reach  a  certain  number  of  yards ;  a  neck  of 
land  is  said  to  stretch  into  the  sea ;  a  wood  extends 
many  miles  over  a  country.  As  the  act  of  persons,  in 
the  proper  sense,  they  ditter  still  more  widely;  reach 
and  stretch  signify  drawing  to  a  given  point,  and  for 
a  given  end:  extend  has  no  such  collateral  meaning. 
We  reach  in  order  lo  take  hold  of  something ;  we 
stretch  in  order  to  surmount  some  object:  a  person 
reaches  with  his  arm  in  order  to  get  down  a  book  ;  he 
stretches  his  neck  in  order  to  see  over  another  person : 
in  both  cases  we  might  be  said  simi)ly  to  extend  the 
arm  or  the  neck,  where  the  collateral  circumstance  is 
not  to  be  expressed. 

In  the  improper  application,  they  have  a  similar  dis- 
tinction :  to  reach  is  applied  to  the  movements  which 
one  makes  to  a  certain  end,  and  is  equivalent  lo  ar- 
riving at,  or  attaining.  A  traveller  strives  to  reach  his 
journey's  end  as  nuickly  as  possible  ;  an  ambitious 
man  aims  at  reaching  the  summit  of  human  power  or 
honour;  'The  whole  po'.»'er  of  cumiing  is  privative; 
to  say  nothing,  and  to  do  nothing,  is  the  utmost  of  its 
reach.' — Johnson.  To  stretch  is  applied  to  the  direc- 
tion which  one  gives  to  another  object,  so  as  to  bring  it 
to  a  certain  pohit ;  a  ruler  stretches  his  power  or  au- 
thority to  its  utmost  limits ; 

Plains  immense 
Lie  stretched  below  interminable  meads. 

Thomson. 
To  extend  retains  its  original  unqualified  meaning  ;  as 
when  we  speak  of  extending  the  n)eaiiing  or  applica- 
tion of  a  word,  of  extending  one's  bounty  or  cliarity, 
extending  one's  sphere  of  action,  and  the  like  ; 
Our  life  is  short,  but  to  extend  that  span 
To  vast  eternity  is  virtue's  work. — Shakspkark. 


SIZE,  MAGNITUDE,  GREATNESS,  BULK. 

Size,  from  the  Latin  cisus  and  ciedo  to  cut,  signifies 
that  which  is  cut  or  framed  according  to  a  certain  pro 
portion ;  magnitude,  from  the  Latin  magnitudo,  an- 
swers literally  to  the  English  word  greatness;  bulk, 
V.  Btdky. 

Size  is  a  general  term  including  all  manner  of  di- 
mension or  measurement;  magnitude  is  employed  in 
science  or  in  an  abstract  sense  to  denote  some  specifick 
measurement;  greatness  is  an  unscientifick  term  ap- 
plied in  the  same  sense  to  objects  in  general ;  size  is 
indefinite,  it  never  characterizes  any  thing  either  as 
large  or  small;  but  magnitude  and  greatness  always 
suppose  something  great ;  and  bulk  denotes  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  greatness  :  things  which  are  diminu- 
tive in  size  will  often  have  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
beauty,  or  some  other  adventitious  perfection  to  com- 
pensate the  deficiency ; 

Soon  grows  the  pigmy  to  gigantick  size. — Dryden. 
Astronomers  have  classed  the  stars  according  to  their 
dilTerent  magnitudes  ; 

Tnen  form'd  the  moon. 

Globose,  and  every  magnitude  of  stars. — Milton. 
Greatness  is  considered  by  Burke  as  one  source  of  the 
sublime;  'Awe  is  the  first  sentiment  that  rises  in  the 
mind  at  the  first  view  of  God's  greatness.^ — Blair. 
Balk  is  that  species  of  greatness  which  destroys  the 
symmetry,  and  consequently  the  beauty,  of  objects ; 
His  hugy  bulk  on  seven  higli  volumes  roll'd. 

Drydbk. 

BULKY,  MASSIVE  OR  MASSY. 

Bulky  i\enotes  having  bulk,  which  is  connected  with 
our  words,  belly,  body,  bilge,  bulge,  &c.,  and  the  Ger 
man  halg ;  massive,  in  Fiench  massif,  from  mass, 
signifies  having  a  mass  or  bciing  like  a  mass,  which, 
through  the  German  masse,  Latin  massa,  Greek  /idsja 
dough,  comes  from  fidaaii)  to  knead,  signifying  made 
into  a  solid  substance. 

Whatever  is  bulky  has  a  prominence  of  figure; 
what  is  massioe  has  compactness  of  matter.  The 
Ai/My,  therefore,  though  larger  in  size,  is  not  so  weighty 
as  the  massive;  'In  Milton's  time  it  was  suspected 
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tiiat  the  whole  creation  languished,  tliat  neither  trees 
nor  animals  had  the  lieiglit  or  bulk  of  llieir  prede- 
cessors.'— Johnson. 

His  pond'rous  shield, 
Etiiereal  temper,  massy,  large,  and  round, 
Behind  him  cast. — Milton. 
Hollow  bodies  commonly  have  a  bulk;  none  but 
solid  bodies  can  be  massive. 

A  vessel  is  bulky  in  its  tbrm;  lead,  silver,  and  gold, 
massive. 


LARGE,  WIDE,  BROAD. 

Large  (v.  Great)  is  applied  in  a  general  way  to  ex- 
press every  dimension ;  it  implies  not  only  abundance 
in  solid  matter,  but  also  freedom  in  the  space,  or  extent 
of  a  plane  superficies;  wide,  in  German  weit,  is  most 
probably  connected  with  the  French  wide,  and  the 
Latin  viduus  empty,  signifying  properly  an  empty  or 
open  space  unincumbered  by  any  obstructions;  broad, 
in  German  breil,  probably  conies  from  the  noun  bret, 
board ;  because  it  is  the  peculiar  property  of  a  board, 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  width,  of  what  is  particularly 
long.  Many  things  are  large,  bat  iiol  wide;  as  a  large 
town,  a  large  circle,  a  large  ball,  a  large  nut:  other 
things  are  both  lai-ge  and  wide ;  as  a  large  field,  or  a 
wide  field :  a  large  house,  or  a  wide  house :  but  the 
field  is  said  to  be  large  from  the  quantity  of  ground  it 
contains;  it  is  said  to  be  wide  both  fioni  its  figure,  or 
the  extent  of  its  space  in  the  cross  directions  ;  in  like 
manner,  a  house  is  large  from  its  extent  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  it  is  said  to  be  wide  from  the  extent  which  it  runs 
in  front :  some  things  are  said  to  be  wide  which  are 
not  denominated  iar^e ;  that  is,  either  such  things  as 
have  less  bulk  and  quantity  than  extent  of  plane  sur- 
face ;  as  ell  wide  cloth,  a  wide  opening,  a  wide  entrance, 
and  the  like ;  or  such  as  have  an  extent  of  space  only 
one  way  ;  as  a  wide  road,  a  wide  path,  a  wide  passage, 
and  the  like ; 

fVide  was  the  wound. 
But  suddenly  with  flesh  fill'd  up  and  hcal'd. 

Milton. 
What  is  broad  is  in  sense,  and  mostly  in  application, 
wide,  but  not  vice  vei-sd:  a  ribbon  is  broad;  a  ledge  is 
broad;  a  ditch  is  broad;  a  plank  is  broad ;  the  brim 
of  a  hat  is  broad ;  or  the  border  of  any  thing  is  bi-oad  : 
on  the  other  hand,  a  mouth  is  wide,  but  not  broad; 
apertures  in  general  are  icide,  but  not  broad.  The 
large  is  opposed  to  the  small  ;  the  wide  to  the  close; 
the  broad  to  the  narrow.  In  the  moral  application,  we 
speak  of  largeness  in  regard  to  Tiberality ; 

Shall  grief  contract  the  largeness  of  that  heart, 
In  which  nor  fear  nor  anger  has  a  part  7 

Waller. 

JVide  and  broad  only  in  the  figurative  sense  of  space 
or  size:  as  a  wide  difference;  or  a  broad  line  of  dis- 
tinction ;  'The  wider  a  man's  comforts  extend,  the 
broader  is  the  mark  which  he  spreads  to  the  arrows  of 
misfortune.' — Bl  ai  r  . 


GREAT,  LARGE,  BIG. 

Great,  derived  through  the  medium  of  the  northern 
languages  from  the  Latin  crassus  thick,  and  crcsco  to 
grow,  is  applied  to  all  kinds  of  dimensions  in  which 
things  can  grow  or  increase  ;  large,  in  Latin  largus 
wide,  is  probably  derived  from  the  Greek  Xa  and  piav 
to  flow  plentifully  ;  for  largior  signifies  to  give  freely, 
and  large  has  in  English  a  similar  sense;  it  is  properly 
applied  to  space,  extent,  and  quantity:  big,  from  the 
German  baucli  belly,  and  the  English  bulk,  denotes 
great  as  to  expansion  or  capacity.  A  house,  a  room,  a 
heap,  a  pile,  an  army,  .tc,  is  great  or  large ;  'At  one's 
first  entrance  into  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  how  the  ima- 
gination is  filled  with  something  great  and  amazing  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  how  little  in  proportion  one  is 
affected  with  the  inside  of  a  Gothick  cathedral,  al- 
though it  be  five  times  larger  than  the  other.'— Addi- 
son. An  animal  or  a  mountain  is  great  or  big;  a 
road,  a  city,  a  street,  and  the  like,  is  termed  rather 
great  than  large;  'An  animal  no  bigger  than  a  mite 
cannot  appear  perfect  to  the  eye,  because  the  sight 
takes  it  in  at  once.' — Addison.  '  We  are  not  a  little 
pleased  to  find  every  green  leaf  swarm  with  millioDs 


of  animals,  that  at  their  largest  growth  are  not  visible 
to  the  naked  eye.'— Addison.  Great  is  used  generally 
in  the  improper  sense;  large  and  big  ate  used  only 
occasionally:  a  noise,  a  distance,  a  multitude,  a  num- 
ber, a  power,  and  the  like,  is  termed  great,  but  not 
large;  we  may,  however,  speak  of  a  large  poitioii,  a 
large  share,  a  large  quantity;  or  of  a  mind  big  with 
conception,  or  of  an  event  big  with  the  fate  of  nations; 
'Among  all  the  figures  of  architecture,  there  are  none 
that  have  a  greater  air  than  the  concave  and  the  con 
vex.' — Addison. 

Sure  he  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse, 
Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not, 
That  capability  and  godlike  reason. 
To  rust  in  us  unus'd. — Shakspkarb. 

Amazing  clouds  on  clouds  continual  heap'd, 
Or  whirl'd  tempestuous  by  the  gusty  wind. 
Or  silent  borne  along  heavy  and  slow. 
With  the  big  stores  of  streaming  oceans  charg'd. 
Thomson. 


ENORMOUS,  HUGE,  IMMENSE,  VAST. 

Enormous,  from  e  and  norma  a  rule,  signifies  out  of 
rule  or  order ;  huge  is  in  all  probability  connected  with 
high,  which  is  hoogh  in  Dutch;  immense,  in  Latin 
immensHS,  compounded  of  in  privative  and  mensus 
measured,  signifies  not  to  be  measured ;  vast,  in 
French  vaste,  Latin  vastus,  from  vaco  to  be  vacant, 
open,  or  wide,  signifies  extended  in  space. 

Enormous  and  huge  are  peculiarly  applicable  to 
magnitude ;  immense  and  vast  to  extent,  quantity, 
and  number.  Enormous  expresses  more  than  huge, 
as  immense  expresses  more  than  vast :  what  is  enor- 
7nous  exceeds  in  a  very  great  degree  all  ordinary 
bounds  ;  what  is  huge  is  great  only  in  the  superlative 
degree.  The  enormous  is  always  out  of  proportion; 
the  huge  is  relatively  extraordinary  in  its  dimensions. 
Some  animals  may  be  made  cnormonshj  fat  by  a  par- 
ticular mode  of  feeding:  to  one  who  has  seen  nothing 
but  level  ground  common  hills  will  appear  to  be  huge 
mountains ; 

The  Thracian  Acamus  his  falchion  found. 
And  hew'd  the  enormous  giant  to  the  ground. 

PoFB. 

Great  Arelihous,  known  from  shore  to  shore, 
By  the  huge  knotted  iron  mace  he  bore. 
No  lance  lie  shook,  nor  bent  the  twanging  bow, 
But  broke  with  this  tlie  battle  of  the  foe. 

Pope. 
The  immense  is  that  which  exceeds  all  calculation, 
the  vast  comprehends  only  a  very  great  or  unusual 
excess.    The  distance  between  the  earth  and  sun  may 
he  said  to  be  immense :  the  distance  between  the  poles 
is  vast; 
Well  was  the  crime,  and  well  the  vengeance  sparr'd, 
E'en  power  immense  had  found  such  battle  hard. 

POPB. 

Just  on  the  brink  they  neigh  and  paw  the  ground, 
And  the  turf  trembles,  and  the  skies  resound ; 
Eager  they  view'd  the  prospect  dark  and  deep, 
Fas£  was  the  leap,  and  headlong  hung  the  steep. 

Pope. 
Of  all  these  terms  huge  is  the  only  one  confined  to 
the  proper  application,  and  in  the  proper  sense  of  size: 
the  rest  are  employed  with  regard  to  moral  objects. 
We  speak  only  of  a  huge  animal,  a  huge  monster,  a 
huge  mass,  a  huge  size,  a  huge  bulk,  and  the  like  ;  but 
we  speak  of  an  enormous  waste,  an  immense  differ- 
ence, and  a  vast  number. 

The  epithets  enormous,  immense,  and  vast  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  same  objects,  but  with  the  same  distinc- 
tion in  their  sense.  A  sum  is  enormous  which  exceeds 
in  magnitude  not  only  every  thing  known,  but  every 
thing  thoucht  of  or  expected  ;  a  sum  is  immense  that 
scarcely  admits  of  calculation :  a  sum  is  vast  which 
rises  very  high  in  calculation.  The  national  debt  of 
England  has  risen  to  an  enormous  amount :  the  revo- 
lutionary war  has  been  attended  with  an  immense  loss 
of  blood  and  treasure  to  the  different  nations  cf  Eu- 
rope :  there  are  individuals  who,  while  they  aie  ex- 
pendine^'osi  sums  on  their  own  gratifications,  refuse 
to  contribute  any  tiling  to  the  relief  of  tlie  iroccssitous 
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ENORMOUS,  PRODIGIOUS,  MONSTROUS. 
Enormous,  v.  Enormous ;  prodigious  comes  from 
prodigy,  ill  Latin  prodigium,  vvliicli  ia  all  probability 
comes  liom  prodigo  to  lavish  Ibrth,  slL'iiifying  literally 
Dieakini;  out  in  excess  or  extravagance ;  monstrous, 
from  monster,  in  Latin  monstrum,  and  monstro  to 
!-li')vv  or  make  visible,  signifies  remarkable,  or  exciting 
nrtlce. 

The  enormous  contradicts  our  rules  of  estimating 
and  calculating  :  the  prodigious  raises  our  minds  be- 
yond their  ordinary  standard  of  thinking:    the  mon- 
strous contradicts  jiaturc  and  the  course  of  tlimgs. 
What  is  enormous  excites  our  surprise  or  amazement ; 
Jove's  bird  on  sounding  pinions  beat  the  skies, 
A  bleeding  serpent  of  enormous  size, 
His  talons  truss'd,  alive  and  curling  round. 
He  stung  the  bird  whose  throat  receiv'd  the  wound. 

Pope. 
AVhat  is  prodigious  excites  our  astonishment ;  '  I 
dreamed  that  I  was  in  a  wood  of  so  prodigious  an 
extent,  and  cut  into  such  a  variety  of  walks  and  alleys, 
that  all  mankind  were  lost  and  bewildered  in  it.' — Ad- 
dison. What  is  monstrous  does  violence  to  our  senses 
and  understanding ; 

Nothing  so  monstrous  can  be  said  or  feign'd 
But  with  belief  and  joy  is  entertain'd. — Dryden. 
There  is  something  enormous  in  the  present  scale  upon 
which  property,  whether  publick  or  private,  Is  amassed 
and  expended  :  the  works  of  the  ancients  in  general, 
but  the  Egyptian  pyramids  in  particular,  are  objects  of 
admiration,  on  account  of  the  prodigious  labour  which 
was  bestowed  on  them :  ignorance  and  superstition  have 
always  been  active  in  producing  monstrous  images  for 
the  worship  of  its  blind  votaries. 

I.ITTLE,  SMALL,  DIMINUTIVE. 

Little,  in  Low  German  litje,  Dutch  lettel,  is,  in  all 
probability,  connected  with  light,  in  Saxon  leokt,  old 
German  lihto,  Svvedi^■h  Idtt,  &c. ;  small  is,  with  some 
variations,  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  northern  dialects, 
in  which  it  signifies,  as  in  English,  a  contracted  space 
or  quantity  ;  diminutive,  in  Latin  diminutivus,  signi- 
fies made  small. 

IJt.tU  is  properly  opposed  to  the  great  [v.  Great), 
small  to  the  large,  and  diminutive  is  a  species  of  the 
small,  which  is  made  so  contrary  to  the  course  of 
things  :  a  child  is  said  to  be  little  as  respects  Its  age  as 
well  as  its  size  ;  it  is  said  to  be  small  as  respects  its 
size  only  ;  it  is  said  to  be  diminutive  when  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly sm.iH  considering  its  age:  //(£/e  children 
cannot  be  ieft  with  safely  to  themselves;  small  chil- 
dren are  pleasanter  to  be  nursed  than  large  ones:  if  we 
look  down  from  any  very  great  height  tlie  largest  men 
will  look  diminutive ;  'The  talent  of  turning  men  into 
ridicule,  and  exiiosing  to  laughter  those  one  converses 
with,  is  the  qualification  of  little,  ungenerous  tempers.' 
— Addison.  'He  whose  knowledge  is  at  best  but 
limited,  and  whose  intellect  proceeds  by  a  small,  dimi- 
nutive light,  cannot  but  receive  an  additional  light  by 
the  conceptions  of  another  man.' — South. 


SPACE,  ROOM. 

Space,  in  Latin  spaiium,  Greek  ^di\tov,  ^Eo].  airdSiov 
a  race  ground  ;  room,  in  Saxon  rum,  &c.  Hebrew  ramah 
a  wide  place. 

These  are  both  abstract  terms,  expressive  of  that 
portion  of  the  universe  which  is  supposed  not  to  be 
occupied  by  any  solid  body :  space  is  a  general  term, 
which  includes  within  itself  that  which  infinitely  sur- 
passes our  comprehension  ;  room  is  a  limited  term, 
which  comprehends  those  portions  of  space  which  are 
artificially  formed:  space  is  either  extended  or  bnimded  ; 
room  is  always  a  bounded  space :  the  space  between 
two  objects  is  either  natural,  incidental,  or  dssignedly 
formed  ; 

The  man  of  wealth  and  pride 
Takes  up  a  space  that  many  poor  supplied. 

Goldsmith. 
The  room  is  that  which  is  the  fruit  of  design,  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  persons ; 

For  the  whole  world,  without  a  native  hoine. 

Is  nothing  but  a  prison  of  a  larger  room. — Cowley. 


There  is  a  sufficient  s^pace  between  the  heavenly  bodies 
to  admit  of  their  moving  without  confusion  ;  the  valua 
of  a  house  essentially  depends  upon  the  quantity  of 
room  which  it  affords:  in  a  row  of  trees  there  must 
always  be  vacant  spaces  between  each  tree ;  in  a  coach 
there  will  be  only  room  for  a  given  number  of  persona. 
Space  is  only  taken  in  the  natural  sense;  room  is 
also  eniplo^'ed  in  the  moral  application  :  in  every  per- 
son there  is  ample  room  for  amendment  or  improve- 
ment. 


AMPLE,  SPACIOUS,  CAPACIOUS. 

.Ample,  in  French  ample,  Latin  amplus,  probably 
conies  from  the  Greek  dvaTrXfuj  full ;  spacious,  in 
French  spacieuz,  Latin  spaciosus,  comes  from  spa- 
tium  a  space,  implying  the  quality  of  having  space; 
capacious,  in  Latin  capax,  frojii  cupio  to  hold,  signifies 
the  quality  of  being  able  to  hold. 

Tiiese  epithets  convey  the  analogous  ideas  of  extent 
in  quantity,  and  extent  in  space.  Jimple  is  figuratively 
employed  for  whatever  is  extended  in  quantity  ;  spa- 
cious is  literally  used  for  whatever  is  extended  In  space; 
capacious  Is  literally  and  figuratively  employed  to  ex- 
press extension  in  both  quantity  and  space.  Stores  are 
ample,  room  is  ample,  an  allowance  is  ample :  a  room, 
a  house,  a  garden  is  spacious :  a  vessel  or  hollow  of  any 
kind  is  capacious;  the  soul,  the  mind,  and  the  heart 
are  capacious. 

Jimple  is  opposed  to  scanty,  spacious  to  narrow, 
capacious  to  small.     What  is  ample  suflfices  and  satis- 
fies ;  it  imposes  no  constraint;  'The  pure  conscious- 
ness of  worthy  actions,  abstracted  from  the  views'of 
popular  applause,  is  to  a  generous  mind  an  ample  re 
ward.' — Hughes.    Wh.it  is  spacious  is  free  and  open, 
it  does  not  confine; 
These  mighty  monarchies,  that  had  c'erspiead 
Tbespacious  earth,  and  stretch'd  tlirii  conq'ring  arms 
From  pole  to  pole  by  ensnaring  cliurnis 
Were  quite  consumed. — May. 
What  is  capacious  readily  receives  and  contains;  it  is 
spacious,  liberal,  and  generous  ; 

Down  sunk,  a  hollow  bottom  broad  and  deep 
Capacious  bed  of  waters. — Milton. 
Although  sciences,  arts,  philosophy,  and  languages 
afford  to  the  mass  of  mankind  ample  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  their  mental  powers  without  recurring  to 
mysterious  or  fanciful  researches,  yet  this  world  is 
hardly  spacioiis  enough  for  'he  range  of  the  intellectual 
faculties :  the  capacious  minds  of  some  are  no  less  capa 
ble  of  containitig  than  they  are  disposed  for  receiving 
whatever  spiritual  food  is  offered  them. 

DEPTH,  PROFUNDITY. 

Depth,  from  deep,  dip,  or  dire,  the  Greek  BviTTtii,  and 
the  Hebrew  2f3J3  to  dive,  signifies  the  point  under 
water  which  is  dived  for  ;  profundittj,  from  profound, 
in  Latin  profundus,  compounded  of  pro  or  procul  far, 
and  fundus  the  bottom,  signifies  remoteness  from  the 
surface  of  any  thing. 

These  terms  do  not  differ  merely  in  their  derivation ; 
but  depth  is  indefiidte  in  its  signification  ;  and  pro- 
fundity is  a  positive  and  considerable  deu'ree  of  depth. 
Moreover,  the  word  depth  is  applied  to  objects  in  gene- 
ral ;  '  By  these  two  passions  of  hope  and  fear;  we 
reach  forward  into  futurity  and  bring  up  to  our  pre- 
sent thoughts  objects  that  lie  in  the  remotest  depths  of 
time.' — .\ddis.on.  Profundity  is  confined  in  its  appli- 
cation to  moral  objects:  thus  we  speak  of  the  depth 
of  the  sea,  or  the  depth  of  a  person's  learning  ;  but  big 
profundity  of  thought;  'The  peruser  of  Pwif^  will 
want  very  little  previous  knowledge:  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient that  he  is  acquainted  with  common  words  and 
common  things  :  he  is  neither  required  to  mount  eleva- 
tions nor  to  explore  profundities.' — Johnson. 

OBLONG,  OVAL. 

Oblong,  in  Latin  oblongus,  from  the  intensive  sylla- 
ble ob,  signifies  very  Ions,  longer  than  broad :  oval, 
from  die  Latin  oviim, signifies  egg  shaped. 

The  oval  is  a  speci?s  of  the  oblong :  what  is  oral 
is  oblong ;  but  what  is  oblong  is  not  always  oral.  Ob- 
long is  peculiarly  applied  to  figures  formed  by  right 
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!ines,  that  is,  all  rectangular  parallelograms,  except 
squares,  are  oblong  :  but  the  oval  is  applied  to  curvi- 
linear oblong  figures,  as  ellipses,  which  are  distin- 
guished fioni  the  circle:  tables  are  oftener  oblong 
than  oval;  garden  beds  are  as  frequently  oval  as  they 
are  oblovg. 

ROUNDNESS,  ROTUNDITY. 
Roundness  and  rotundity  both  come  from  the  Latin 
rotundas  and  rota  a  wheel,  which  is  the  most  perfectly 
round  body  that  is  formed  :  the  former  term  is  how- 
ever applied  to  all  objects  in  general  ;  the  latter  only 
to  solid  bodies  which  are  round  in  all  directions:  one 
speaks  of  the  roundness  of  a  circle,  the  roundness  of 
the  moon,  the  roundness  of  a  tree  ;  but  the  rotundity 
of  a  man's  body  which  projects  in  a  round  form  in  all 
directions,  and  the  rotundity  of  a  full  cheek,  or  the 
rotundity  of  a  turnip  ; 

Bracelets  of  pearls  gave  roundness  to  her  arms. 

Prior. 

'  Angular  bodies  lose  their  points  and  asperities  by  fre- 
quent friction,  and  apiiroach  by  degrees  to  uniform 
rotundity.' — Johnson. 

OUTWARD,  EXTERNAL,   EXTERIOUR. 

Outward,  or  inclined  to  the  out,  after  the  manner 
of  the  out,  indefinitely  describes  the  situation  ;  exter- 
nal, from  the  Latin  externus  and  extra,  is  more  defi- 
nite in  its  sense,  since  it  is  employed  only  in  regard  to 
such  objects  as  are  conceived  to  be  independent  of 
man  as  a  thinking  being  :  hence,  we  may  speak  of  the 
outward  part  of  a  building,  of  a  board,  of  a  table,  a 
box,  and  the  like ;  but  of  external  objects  acting  on 
the  mind,  or  of  an  external  agency;  'The  contro- 
versy about  the  reality  of  external  evils  is  now  at  an 
end.' — Johnson.  Exteriour  is  still  more  definite  than 
either,  as  it  expresses  a  higher  degree  of  the  outward 
or  external ;  the  former  being  in  the  comparative,  and 
the  two  latter  in  the  positive  degree  :  when  we  speak 
of  any  thing  which  has  two  coats,  it  is  usual  to  desig- 
nate the  outermost  by  the  name  of  the  exteriour :  when 
we  speak  simply  of  the  surface,  without  reference  to 
any  thing  behind,  it  is  denominated  external:  as  tlio 
exteriour  coat  of  a  walnut,  or  the  external  surface  of 
things.  In  the  moral  ajiplication  the  external  or  out- 
ward is  that  which  comes  simply  to  the  view ;  but  the 
exteriour  rs  that  which  is  ()rominent,  and  which  conse- 
quently may  conceal  something; 

But  when  a  monarch  sins,  it  should  be  secret. 

To  keep  exteriour  show  of  sanciity. 

Maintain  respect,  and  cover  bad  example. — Drydisn. 
A  man  may  somelimes  neglect  the  outside,  who  is 
altogether  mindful  of  the  in  ; 

And  though  my  outward  state  misfortune  hatli 
Depress'd  thus  low,  it  cannot  reach  my  laitli. 

Denham. 
A  man  with  a  pleasing  exteriour  will  sometimes  gain 
more  friends  than  those  who  have  more  solid  merit. 

INSIDE,  INTERIOUR. 

The  term  inside  may  be  applied  to  bodies  of  any 
magnitude,  small  or  large;  interiour  is  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate to  bodies  of  great  magnitude.  We  ujay 
speak  of  the  inside  of  a  nut-shell,  but  not  of  its  inte- 
riour :  on  the  other  hand,  we  speak  of  the  interiour  of 
Bt.  Paul's,  or  the  interiour  of  a  palace;  'As  lor  the 
inside  of  their  nest,  none  but  themselves  were  con- 
cerned in  it,  according  to  the  inviolable  laws  esta- 
blished among  those  animals  (the  ants) ' — Addison. 
'The  gates  are  drawn  back,  and  \he  interiour  o(  the 
fane  is  discovered.' — Cumberland.  This  difference 
of  application  is  not  altogether  arbitrary:  for  inside 
literally  signifies  the  side  that  is  inward ;  but  interiour 
signifies  the  space  which  is  more  inward  than  the  rest, 
which  is  enclosed  in  an  enclosure:  consequently  cannot 
be  applied  to  any  thing  but  a  large  space  that  is 
enclosed. 


THICK,  DENSE. 

Between  thick  and  dense  there  is  little  other  diflfer- 

enee,  than  that  the  latter  is  employed  to  express  ihiU 


species  of  thickness  which  is  philosophically  considered 
as  the  properly  of  the  atmosphere  in  a  certain  con- 
dition ;  hence  we  speak  of  thick  in  regard  to  hard  or 
soft  bodies,  as  a  thick  board  or  thick  cotton;  solid  or 
liquid,  as  a  thick  cheese  or  thick  milk :  but  the  term 
dense  only  in  regard  to  the  air  in  its  various  forms,  as 
a  dense  air,  a  dense  vapour,  a  dense  cloud  ;  '  I  have 
discovered,  by  a  long  series  of  observations,  that  in- 
vention and  elocution  sufier  great  impediments  from 
dense  and  impure  vapours.' — Johnson. 

THIN,  SLENDER,  SLIGHT,  SLIM. 

Thin,  in  Saxon  thinne,  German  dunn,  Latin  tener, 
from  tendo,  in  Greek  rtiVw  to  extend  or  draw  out,  and 
the  Hebrew  n£3J  ;  slender,  slight,  and  slim  are  all 
variations  from  tiie  German  sclilavk,  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  words  slime  and  sling,  as  also  with  the 
German  schlingai  to  wind  or  wreathe,  and  schlange  a 
serpent,  designating  the  property  of  length  and  sruall- 
ness,  which  is  adapted  for  bending  or  Iwisliiig. 

Thm\s  the  generick  term,  the  rest  are  specifick:  thin 
may  be  said  of  that  which  is  small  and  short,  as  well 
as  small  and  long  ;  slcnderis  always  said  of  that  whicll 
is  small  and  long  at  the  same  time:  a  board  is  thin 
which  wants  solidity  or  substance;  a  poplar  is  slen- 
der because  its  tallness  is  disproportionate  to  its  mag- 
nitude or  the  dimensions  of  its  circtunference.  Thin- 
ness is  sometimes  a  natural  pioperty;  slight  and  slim 
are  applied  to  that  which  is  ariificial:  the  leaves  of 
trees  are  of  a  thin  texture;  a  board  may  be  made 
slight  by  continually  planing;  a  paper  box  is  very 
slim.  Thi7incss  is  a  good  property  sometimes;  (Am 
paper  is  frequently  preferred  to  tli^t  which  is  thick: 
slighlness  and  slimness,  v.  hich  is  a  greater  degree  of 
slightness,  are  always  defects;  that  which  is  made 
slight  is  unfit  to  bear  the  stress  that  will  be  j>nt  upon 
it;  that  which  is  slim  is  altogether  unfit  for  the  pur- 
pose proposed ;  a  carriage  that  is  made  slight  is 
quickly  broken,  and  always  out  of  repair;  paper  is 
altogether  too  slim  to  serve  the  purpose  of  wood. 

These  terms  admit  of  a  similai  distinction  in  the 
moral  application;  'I  have  found  didness  to  quiiken 
into  sentiment  in  a  thiii  ether.' — Johnson.  'Very 
slender  dilferences  will  sometimes  pari  those  whom 
beneficence  has  united.'— Johnson.  'Friendship  is 
often  destroyed  by  a  thousand  secret  and  slight  com- 
petitions.'— ^Johnson. 

TO  ABATE,  LESSEN,  DIMINISH,  DECREASE. 

jJ4fl(e,  from  the  French  aftnHre,  signified  oiigiually 
to  beat  down,  in  the  active  sense,  and  to  come  doun, 
in  the  neuter  sense;  diminish,  or,  as  it  is  sonielimea 
written,  minish,  from  the  Latin  diminvo,  and  minuo  to 
les.sen,  and  minus  less,  expresses,  like  the  veib  lessen, 
the  sense  of  either  making  less  or  becoming  less;  de- 
crease is  compounded  of  the  privative  rfe  and  crease,  ill 
Latin  cresco  to  grow,  signifying  to  grow  less. 

The  first  three  are  n.sed  transitively  or  intransitively ; 
the  latter  only  intransitively. 

Jibote  respects  the  vigour  of  action  :  a  person's  fevei 
is  abated  or  abates  ;  the  violence  of  the  storm  abates  ; 
pain  and  anger  o6a/e;  '  My  wonder  abated,  when  upon 
looking  around  me,  I  saw  most  of  them  attentive  to 
three  Syrens  clothed  like  goddesses,  and  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  Sloth,  Ignorance,  and  Pleasure.' — 
Addison.  Lessen  and  diminish  are  both  ajiplied  to 
size,  quantity,  and  number;  but  the  former  mostly  in 
the  proper  and  familiar  sense,  the  latter  in  the  figui  alive 
and  higher  acceptation ;  the  size  of  a  room  oi  garden 
is  lessened;  the  credit  and  respectability  of  a  person  is 
diminished. 

Nothing  is  so  calculated  to  abate  the  ardour  of  youth 
as  grief  and  disappcjintment;  'Tiilly  was  the  first  who 
observed  that  friendship  improves  liappiness  and 
abates  misery.'— Addison.  An  evil  may  be  lessened 
when  it  cannot  be  removed  by  the  appUcation  of 
remedies ; 

He  sought  fresh  fountains  in  a  foreign  soil; 

The  pleasure  lessened  the  attending  toil.— Addisoi*. 
Nothing  diminishes  the  lustre  of  great  deeds  more 
than  cruellv;  '  If  Parlhenissa  can  now  po.ssess  herown 
mind,  and  think  as  little  of  her  beauty,  as  she  ought  to 
have  done  when  she  had  it,  there  will  be  no  grea 
diminution  of  her  charms.'— Hiiqhks. 
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The  passion  of  an  angry  man  ought  to  he  allowed  to 
abute  hetbie  any  appeal  i»  made  tu  Ids  undeisiaiidlng  ; 
we  may  lessen  the  number  ol'  our  evils  by  not  dwelling 
upon  tliem.  Objects  apparently  diminish  according  to 
the  distance  from  which  they  are  observed. 

To  dccrcaae  is  to  dtintnish.  for  a  continuance:  a 
retreating  army  will  decrease  rapidly  when  exposed  to 
all  tlie  privations  and  hardships  attendant  on  forced 
marches,  it  is  compelled  to  tight  lor  its  safely:  some 
things  decrease  so  gradually  that  it  is  some  time  belore 
they  are  observed  to  be  diminished  ; 

These  leaks  shall  then  decrease;  the  sails  once  more 

Direct  our  course  to  some  relieving  sliore. 

Falconer. 

In  the  abstract  sense  the  word  lessening  is  mostly 
supplied  by  diminution :  it  will  be  no  abatement  of 
sorrow  to  a  generous  mind  to  know  lU&lxUe  diminution 
of  evil  to  itself  hag  been  produced  by  the  abridgment 
of  good  to  another. 

TO  OVERFLOW,  INUNDATE,  DELUGE. 

What  nverfiows  simply  J?«ws  over ;  what  inundates, 
from  in  and  nnda  a  wave,  flows  into ;  what  deluges, 
from  diluo,  washes  away. 

The  overflow  bespeaks  abundance ;  whatever  ex- 
ceeds the  measure  of  contents  nwistflow  over,  because 
it  is  more  than  can  be  held  :  to  inundate  bespeaks  not 
only  abundance,  but  vehemence ;  when  it  inundates 
it  flows  in  faster  than  is  desired,  it  fills  to  an  incon- 
venient height:  to  deluge  bespeaks  impetuosity;  a 
deluge  irresistibly  carries  away  all  before  it.  This  ex- 
planation of  these  terms  in  their  proper  sense  will 
illustrate  their  improper  application:  the  heart  is  said 
to  overflow  with  joy,  with  grief,  with  bitterness,  and 
the  like,  in  order  to  denote  the  superabundance  of  the 
thing ;  '  I  am  loo  full  of  you  not  to  overflow  upon  those 
I  converse  with.' — Pope.  A  country  is  said  to  be  in- 
undated by  swarms  of  inhabitants,  when  speaking  of 
numbers  who  intrude  themselves  to  tlie  annoyance  of 
the  natives;  'There  was  such  an  inuvdiition  of 
speakers,  young  speakers  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
that  neither  my  Lord  Germaine,  nor  myself,  could  find 
room  for  a  single  word.'— Gibbon.  The  town  is  said 
to  berft'Z«o-e(/ with  publications  of  different  kinds,  when 
they  appear  in  such  profusion  and  in  such  quick  suc- 
cession as  to  supersede  others  of  more  value; 
At  length  corruption,  like  a  general  flood, 
Shall  deluge  all. — Pope. 


TO  FLOW,  STREAM,  GUSH. 

Flow,  in  Latin  fluo,  and  Greek  /SAtiu  or  0Xi;'(o,  to  be 
in  a  ferment,  is  in  all  probability  connected  with  piw, 
which  signifies  literally  lo  flaw ;  stream,  in  German 
ttrSmcn,  from  rictnen  a  thong,  signifies  to  run  in  a 
line ;  gush  comes  from  the  German  giesse?i,  &;c.  to 
pour  out  with  force. 

Flow  is  licre  the  generick  term  :  the  two  others  are 
specifick  terms  expressing  different  modes :  water  may 
flow  either  in  a  large  body  or  in  a  long  but  narrow 
course;  the  stream  in  a  long,  narrow  course  only :  tl)u«, 
waters  Jltfw  in  seas,  rivers,  rivulets,  or  in  a  small  pond ; 
Uiey  stream  only  out  of  '■pouts  or  small  channels :  they 
J!oM  gently  or  otherwise;  they  streo?;;  gently ;  but  they 
ffush  with  violence :  thus,  the  hUmd  flows  from  a  wound 
when  it  comes  from  it  in  any  manner;  it  streams  from 
a  wound  when  it  runs  as  it  were  in  a  channel;  it 
gushes  from  a  w(mnd  wlien  it  runs  with  impetuosity, 
and  in  as  large  quantities  as  the  cavity  admits; 
Down  his  wan  cheek  a  briny  torrent/oM5.— Pope. 
Fires  stream  in  lightning  from  his  sanguine  eyes. 

Pope. 
Sunk  in  his  sad  companions'  arms  he  lay. 
And  in  short  pantings  sobb'd  his  soul  away 
'Like  some  vile  worm  extended  on  the  ground), 
While  his  life's  torrent  gush'd  from  out  the  wound. 

Pope. 

FLUID,  LiaUID. 

Fluid,  from  fluo  to  flow,  signifies  that  which  from 
its  nature  flows;  liquid,  from  liquesco  to  melt,  signifies 
that  which  is  merited.  These  words  may  be  employed 
•s  epithets  to  the  same  objects ;  but  they  have  a  distinct 


office  which  they  derive  from  their  original  meaning: 
when  we  wish  to  represent  a  thing  as  capable  of  pass- 
ing along  in  a  stream  or  current,  we  should  denominate 
it  a  fluid; 

Or  serve  they  as  a  flow'ry  verge  to  bind 
The  fluid  skirts  of  that  same  wat'ry  cloud. 
Lest  it  again  dis.solve,  and  sliow'r  the  earth. 

Milton. 
When  we  wish  to  represent  the  body  as  passing  from 
a  congealed  to  a  dissolved  stale,  we  should  name  it  a 
liquid ; 

As  when  the  fig's  press'd  juice,  infus'd  in  cream, 
To  curds  coagulates  the  liquid  stream. — Pope. 
Water  and  air  are  both  represented  as  fluids  from  their 
general  property  of  flowing  through  certain  spaces ; 
but  ice  when  thawed  becomes  a  liquid  and  melts;  lead 
wlien  melted  is  also  a  liquid:  the  humours  of  the 
animal  body,  and  the  juices  of  trees,  are  fluids;  what 
we  drink  is  a  liquid,  as  opposed  to  what  we  ea:  which 
is  solid. 

LIQUID,  LiaUOR,  JUICE,  HUMOUR. 

Liquid  {v.  Fluid)  is  the  generick  term :  liquor,  which 
is  but  a  variation  from  the  same  Latin  verb,  liquesco, 
whence  liquid  is  derived,  is  a  liquid  which  is  made  to 
be  drunk  :  juice,  in  French  jus,  is  a  liquid  that  issues 
from  bodies ;  and  humour,  in  Latin  humor,  from  humeo, 
and  the  Greek  Kw  to  rain,  is  a  species  of  liquid  which 
flows  in  bodies  and  forms  a  constituent  part  of  them. 
All  natural  bodies  consist  of  liquids  or  solids,  or  a 
combination  of  both ; 

How  the  bee 
Sits  on  the  bloom,  extracting  liquid  sweet. 

Milton 
Liquor  serves  to  quench  the  thirst  as  food  satisfies  the 
hunger ; 
They  who  Minerva  from  Jove's  head  derive, 
Might  make  old  Homer's  scull  the  muse's  hive, 
And  from  his  brain  that  Helicon  distill. 
Whose  racy  liquor  did  his  otispring  fill. — Denham. 
Tiie  juices  of  bodies  are  frequently  their  richest  parts; 
Give  me  to  drain  the  cocoa's  milky  bowl. 
And  from  the  palm  to  draw  its  freshening  wine, 
More  bounteous  far  thari  all  the  frantick  Jjiice 
Which  Bacchus  pours. — Thomson. 
The  humours  are  commonly  the  most  important  parts 
of  any  animal  body ;  'Tlie  perspicuity  of  the  humours 
of   the  eye   transmit  the    rays   of    light.' — Steele. 
Liquid  and  liquor  belong  peculiarly  to  vegetable  sub- 
stances ;  humour  to  animal  bodies  ;  and  juice  to  either ; 
water  is  the  simplest  of  all  i/i^uiV/s;  wine  is  the  most 
inviting  of  a\\  liquors ;  the  orange  produces  the  most 
agreeable  juice  ;  the  humours  of  both  men  and  brutes 
are  most  liable  to  corruption,  whence  the  term  is  very 
frequently  applied  to  fluids  of  the  body  when  in  a  cor- 
rupt state:  'He  denied  himself  nothing  that  he  had  a 
mind  to  eat  or  drink,  which  gave  nim  a  body  full  of 
humours,  and  made  his  fits  of  llie  gout  frequent  and 
violent.' — Temple. 

STREAM,  CURRENT,  TIDE. 

A  fluid  body  in  a  progressive  motion  is  the  object 
described  in  common  by  these  terms  ;  stream  is  the 
most  general,  the  other  two  are  but  modes  of  the 
stream;  stream,  in  Saxon  stream,  in  German  strom, 
is  an  onomatopcla  which  describes  the  prolongation  of 
any  body  in  a  narrow  line  along  the  surface :  a  cur- 
rent from  curro  to  run,  is  a  running  stream;  awdii  tide 
from  tide,  in  German  zeit  lime,  is  a  periodical  stream, 
or  current.  All  rivers  are  streams  which  are  more  or 
less  gentle  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground 
through  which  they  pass;  the  force  of  the  current  is 
very  much  increased  by  the  confinement  of  any  water 
between  rocks,  or  by  means  of  artificial  impediments. 
The  tide  is  high  or  low,  strong  or  weak,  at  diflercnl 
hours  of  the  day ;  when  the  tide  is  high  the  current  ia 
strongest. 

From  knowing  the  proper  application  of  the  terms 
their  figurative  use  becomes  obvious;  a  «<rfiam  of  air, 
or  a  stream  of  light  is  a  prolonged  body  of  air  or  light ; 
a  current  of  air  is  a  continued  stream  that  has  rapid 
motion ;  streets  and  passages  which  are  open  at  each 
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extremity  are  the  channels  of  such  currents.     In  the 
moral  t;i;iist'  tliu  tide  is  the  rulhig  Cashion  or  propensity 
of  the  day ;   it  is  in  vain  to  stein  llie  tide  of  folly ;  it 
is  wiser  to  get  out  of  iis  reacli ; 
When  now  tlie  rapid  stream  of  eloquence 
Beais  all  before  it,  passion,  reason,  sense, 
Can  its  dread  thunder,  or  its  lightning's  force, 
Derive  their  essence  from  a  mortal  source. 

Jenyns. 
With  secret  course,  wliich  no  loud  storms  annoy, 
Glides  the  smooth  current  of  domcstick  joy. 

Goldsmith. 
There  is  a  tide  in  the  atfairs  of  men, 
Which  taken  at  the  tlood  leads  on  to  fortune. 

Shakspkark. 


SPRING,  FOUNTAIN.  SOURCE. 

The  spring  denotes  that  which  springs  ;  the  word, 
therefore,  carries  us  back  to  the  point  from  which  the 
water  issues.  Fountain,  in  Latin /ons,  from  fundo  lo 
pour  out,  signifies  the  spring  which  is  visible  on  the 
the  earth:  a.tni  source  {v.  Origin)  is  said  of  that  which 
is  not  only  visible,  but  luns  along  the  earth.  Springs 
are  to  be  found  by  digging  a  sufficient  depth  in  all  parts 
of  the  earth:  in  mountainous  countiies,  and  also  in  the 
East,  we  readof/oiintainA- which  form  themselves,  and 
supply  the  surrounding  parts  with  refreshing  streams  : 
the  sources  of  rivers  are  always  to  be  traced  to  some 
mountain. 

These  terms  are  all  used  in  a  figurative  sense:  in  the 
Bible  the  gospel  is  dejiictured  as  a  spring  of  Jiving 
waters;  the  eye  as  a  fountain  of  tears;  'The  heart  of 
the  citizen  is  a  perennial  spring  of  energy  lo  the  state.' 
— Burke. 

Eternal  king!  the  author  of  all  being. 

Fountain  o{  light,  thyself  invisible. — Milton. 
In  the  general  acceptation  the  source  is  taken  for  the 
channel  through  which  any  event  comes  to  pass,  the 
primary  cause  of  its  happening:  a  war  is  the  source 
of  many  evils  to  a  country ;  an  imprudent  step  in  the 
outset  of  lite  is  oftentimes  the  source  of  ruin  to  a 
young  person; 

These  are  thy  blessings,  industry!  rough  power! 

Yet  the  kind  source  of  every  gentle  art. — Thomson. 

TO  SPRINKLE,  BEDEW. 

I'o  sprinkleis  a  frequentative  of  spring,  and  denotes 
either  an  act  of  natuie  or  design :  to  bedew  is  to  cover 
with  dew,  which  is  an  operation  of  nature.  By  sprin/c- 
lino-,  a  liquid  falls  in  sensible  drops  upon  the  earth, 
\>y  bedewing,  it  covers  by  imperceptible  drops:  ram 
iesprinkles  the  earth;  dew  bedews  it.  So  likewise, 
^giiralively,  things  are  sprinkled  with  flour;  the 
tlieeks  are  bedewed  with  tears. 

TO  SPROUT,  BUD. 
Sprotit,  in  Saxon  sprytan.  Low  German  sprouyten,  is 
doubtless  connected  with  the  German  spritzen  to  spurt, 
epreitcn  to  spread,  and  the  like;  lo  bud  is  to  put  forth 
buds  ;  the  noun  bud  is  a  variation  from  button,  which 
it  resembles  in  form.  To  sprout  is  to  come  forth  from 
the  stem ;  to  bud,  to  put  forth  in  buds. 

TO  SPURT,  SPOUT. 
To  .ipurt  and  spnut  are,  like  the  German  spritzen, 
variations  of  spreiten  to  spread  (u.  To  spread),  and 
springen  to  spring  («.  To  arise);  they  both  express 
the  idea  of  sending  torth  liquid  in  small  quantities  from 
a  cavity  ;  the  former,  however,  does  not  always  include 
Ihe  idea  of  thecaviiy,  but  simply  that  of  springing  up; 
the  latter  is  however  confined  to  the  cncumslance  of 
issuing  forth  from  some  place  ;  dirt  may  be  spurted  in 
the  face  by  means  of  kicking  it  up  ;  or  blood  may  be 
spurted  out  of  a  vein  when  it  is  opened,  water  out  of 
the  mouth,  and  the  like;  but  a  liquid  spouts  out  from 
a  pipe.  To  spurt  is  a  sudden  action  arising  from  a 
momentary  impetus  given  to  a  liquid  either  intention- 
ally or  incidentally ;  the  beer  will  .'pwrt  from  a  barrel 
when  the  vent  peg  is  removed :  to  spout  is  a  continued 
aclion  produced  hy  a  perpetual  impetus  which  the 
liquid  receives  equally  from  design  or  accident;  the 
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water  spouts  out  from  a  pipe  which  is  dproniin.nted  a 
spout,  or  it  will' spurt  out  liom  any  cavity  in  the  earth 
or  in  a  rock  which  may  resemble  a  spout ; 
Far  from  the  parent  stream  it  boils  again 
Fresh  into  day,  and  all  the  glittering  hill 
Is  bright  with  .spouting  rills. — Thomson. 
A  person  may  likewise  spout  water  in  a  stream  from 
his  mouth,    ileiice  the  hgnrative  application  of  these 
terms;  any  sudden  conceit  which  compels  a  person  to 
an  eccentrick  action  is  a  spurt,  particularly  if  it  springs 
from  ill-humour  or  caprice;  a  female  will  sometimes 
take  a  spurt  and  treat  her  inlimale  friends  very  coldly, 
either  from  a  fancied  offence  or  a  fancied  superiority; 
to  spout,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  send  forth  a  stream  of 
words  in  imitation  of  the   stream  of  liquid,  and  is 
applied  to  tliose  who  affict  to  turn  speakers,  in  whom 
tliere  is  commonly  more  .sound  than  sense. 

TO  PLUNGE,  DIVE. 

Plunge  is  but  a  variation  of  pluck,  pull,  and  the 
Latin  pello  to  drive  or  force  forward ;  dioe  is  but  a 
variation  of  dip,  which  is,  under  various  forms,  to  be 
found  in  the  northern  languages. 

One  plunges  sometimes  in  order  to  dive;  but  ono 
may  plunge  without  diving,  and'tme  may  dive  without 
plunging;  to  plunge  \slo  AdL\i  head  foremost  into  the 
water:  to  dive  is  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  or 
towards  it:  it  is  a  good  practice  tijr  bathers  to  plunge 
into  the  water  when  they  fiist  go  in,  although  it  is  not 
advisable  for  them  to  dive;  ducks  frequently  dive 
into  tlie  water  without  aver  plunging.  Thus  far  they 
differ  in  their  natural  sense ;  but  in  the  figurative  appli- 
cation they  diliijr  more  widely :  to  plunge,  in  this  case 
is  an  act  of  rashness:  to  dive  is  an  act  of  design:  a 
young  man  hurried  away  by  his  passions  will  pZun^e 
into  every  extravagance  when  he  comes  into  possession 
of  his  estate;  'The  French  plunged  them.selves  into 
these  calamities  they  suffer,  to  prevent  themselves 
from  settling  into  a  British  constitution.' — Burke. 
People  of  a  prying  temper  seek  to  dive  into  the  secret* 
of  others ; 

How  he  did  seem  to  dire  into  their  hearts 
With  humble  and  familiar  courtesy. 

Shakspicark. 

WAVE,  BILLOW,  SURGE,  BREAKER. 

Wave,  from  the  Saxon  waegan,  and  German  wiegen 
to  weigh  or  rock,  is  applied  to  water  in  an  undulating 
state ;  it  is,  therefore,  the  generick  term,  and  the  rest 
are  specifick  terms ; 

The  wave  behind  impels  the  wave  before. — Popk. 
Those  wares  which   swell   more  than  ordinarily  are 
termed  billows,  which  is  derWed  from  bulge  or  bilge, 
and  German  balg,  tlie  pauncii  or  belly  ; 
I  saw  him  beat  the  billows  under  him. 
And  ride  upon  their  backs. — Shakspeare. 
Those  leaves  which  rise  higher  than  usual  are  termed 
surges,  from  the  Latin  surgo  to  rise  ; 

He  flies  aloft,  and  with  impetuous  roar 
Pursues  the  foaming  surges  to  the  shore. 

Drvdkn. 
Those  waves  which  dash  against  the  shore,  or  against 
vessels  with  more  than  ordinary  force,  are  termed 
breakers ; 
Now  on  the  mountain  wave  on  high  they  ride. 
Then  downward  plunge  beneath  fh'  involving  tide, 
Till  one  who  seems  in  agony  to  strive 
The  whirling  breakers  heave  on  shore  ali\e. 

Falconer. 


BREEZE,  GALE,  BLAST,  GUST,  STORM, 
TEMPEST,  HURRICANE. 

All  these  words  express  the  action  of  the  wind,  in 
different  degrees  and  under  different  circumstances. 

Breeze,  in  Italian  brezza,  is  in  all  probability  an 
onomatopela  for  that  kind  of  wind  peculiar  to  southern 
climates;  gale  is  probably  connected  with  call  and 
yell,  denoting  a  sonorous  wind  ;  blast,  in  German 
gcblaset,  participle  of  blasen,  signifies  properly  the  act 
of  bloftfing,  but  by  distinction  it  is  employed  for  any 
strong  effort  of  blowing ;  gust  is  immediately  of  Ice- 
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landisli  origin,  and  expresses  the  plieiiotnena  which  are 
charactcrislick  (if  tlje  iioithern  climates  ;  but  in  all  pio 
l)al)ility  it  is  a  variation  ol  fiwA,  sij^nifying  a  vicilent 
strean  of  wind  ;  storm,  in  German  sturm,  from  storen 
In  put  in  commotion,  likeg-ust,  describes  the  plienome- 
lion  of  norlliern  climates  ;  tempest,  in  Latin  tenipestns, 
or  tempus  a  time  or  season,  describes  tliat  season  or  sort 
of  weallier  which  is  most  remarkable,  but  at  the  same 
time  most  frequent,  in  southern  climates;  hurricane 
has  been  introduced  by  the  Spaniards  into  European 
languages  from  the  Catihee  islands  ;  where  it  (lescri!)es 
that  species  of  tempestuous  wind,  most  frequent  in  the 
tropical  climates. 

A  breeze  is  gentle ;   a  gale  is  brisk,  but  steady  ;  we 
have  breezes  in  a  calm  summer's  day  :  tlie  mariner  has 
favourable  ^a/es  which  keep  the  sails  on  the  stretch ; 
Gradual  sinks  the  breeze 

Into  a  perfect  calm.  -Thomson. 
What  happy  ^aie 

Blows  you  to  Padua  here  from  old  Verona  ? 

Shakspeare. 
A  blast  is  impetuous;  llie  exhalations  of  a  trum|iet, 
the  breatli  of  bellows,  the  sweep  of  a  violent  wind,  are 
blasts.  A  gust  is  sudden  and  veliement ;  gusts  of 
wind  are  sometimes  so  violent  as  to  sweep  every  thing 
before  them  while  they  last; 

As  when  fierce   northern  blasts  from  th'  Alps  de- 
scend. 

From  his  firm  roots  with  strusslins^K.f^s  to  rend 

An  ased  sturdy  oak,  the  rustling  sound 

Grows  loud. — De.vham. 

Storm,  tempest,  and  hurricane  include  other  parti- 
culars besides  wind. 

A  Sturm  throws  the  whole  atmosphere  into  commo- 
tion ;  it  is  a  war  of  the  elements,  in  which  wind,  rain, 
hail,  and   the  like,  conspire  to  disturb  the  heavens; 
tempest  is  a  species  of  storm,  which  has  also  thunder 
and  lightning  to  add  to  the  confusion.     Hurricane  is 
a  species  of  storm,  which  e.tceeds  all  the  rest  in  vio- 
lence and  duration; 
Through  storms  and  tempests  so  the  sailor  drives, 
While  every  element  in  combat  strives; 
liond  roars  the  timnder,  fierce  the  lightning  flies, 
Winds  wildly  rage,  and  billows  tear  the  skies. 

Shirley. 
So  where  our  wide  Nuniidian  wa.ste«  extend, 
Sudden  th'  impetuous  hurricanes  descend. 
Wheels  throneh  the  air  in  circling  eddies  play, 
Tear  up  the  sands,  and  sweep  whole  plains  away. 

Addison. 
Oust,  storm,  and  tempest,  which  are  ap])lied  figu- 
ratively, preserve  their  distinction  in  this  sense.    The 
passions  are  exposed  to  gusts  and  storms,  to  sudden 
bursts,  or  violent  and  continued  agitations;  the  soul 
is  exposed  to  te/npests  when  agitated  with  violent  and 
contending  emotions; 
Stay  these  sudden  gusts  of  passion, 
That  hurry  you  away. — Rowe. 
I  burn,  I  burn !  T"";  storm  that 's  in  my  mind 
Kindles  my  heart,  like  fires  provok'd  by  wind. 

Lansdown. 
All  deaths,  all  tortures,  in  one  pang  combin'd. 
Are  gentle,  to  the  tempest  of  my  mind. — Thomson. 

TO  HEAVE,  SWELL. 

Heave  is  used  either  transitively  or  intransitively, 
as  a  reflective  or  a  muter  verb ;  swell  is  used  only  as 
a  neuter  verb.  Heave  implies  raising,  and  swell  ini 
plies  distension  ;  they  differ  therefore  very  widely  in 
sense,  but  they  som(!tiines  agree  in  application.  The 
bosom  is  said  both  to  he  arc  an(\  to  swell ;  because  it 
happens  that  the  bosom  sicells  by  heaving ;  the  waves 
are  likewise  said  to  heave  lliemselves  or  to  swell,  in 
which  there  is  a  similar  correspondence  between  the 
actions:  otherwise  most  thinas  which  heave  do  not 
gwell,  and  those  which  swell  iUi  not  heave ; 
He  heaves  for  breath,  he  staggers  to  and  fro, 
And  clouds  of  issuing  smoke  his  nostrils  loudly  blow. 

DUVDKN. 

Meantime  the  mountain  billows  to  tjie  clouds. 
In  dreadful  tumult,  swcll'd  surge  above  surge. 

Thomson. 


TO  LIFT,  HEAVE,  HOIST. 

Lift  is  in  all  probability  contracted  from  levatus 
participle  of  levo  to  lift,  which  coines  from  levis  light, 
because  what  is  light  is  easily  borne  up  ;  heave,  in 
Saxon  heavian,  German  lieben,  &c.  comes  from  the 
absolute  particle  Aa,  signifying  high,  because  to  Afai'e 
is  to  set  upon  high  ;  hoist.,  in  French  hausser.  Low 
German  hissen,  is  a  variation  from  the  same  sonice  as 
heave. 

The  idea  of  making   hieh   is  common  to  all  these 
words,  but  they  dili'er  iu  the  objects  ami  the  circum- 
stances of  the  action  ;   we  lift  with  or  without  an 
etl'ort :  we  hrave  and  hoist  always  with  an  effort;  we 
lift  a  child  up  to  let  hiin  see  any  thing  more  distinctly  ; 
workmen  heave  the  stones  or  beams  which  are  used  in 
a  building  ;  sailors  hoist  the  long  boat  into  the  water. 
To  lift  and  hoist  are  transitive  verbs ;  they  require  an 
agent  and  an  object:  hcaae  is  intransitive,  it  may  have 
an  inanimate  object  for  an  agent :  a  person  lifts  his 
hand  to  his  head  ;  when  whales  are  killed,  they  are 
Ao/stc(/ into  vessels:  the  bosom  Acnof.s  when  it  is  op- 
pressed with  sorrow,  the  waves  of  the  sea  heave  when 
they  are  agitated  by  the  wind  ; 
What  god  so  daring  in  your  aid  to  move, 
« »r  lift  his  hand  against  the  force  of  Jove  ? — Popk. 
JIurm'ring  they  move,  as  when  old  Ocean  roars, 
And  heaves  huge  surges  to  the  trembling  shores. 

PoPK 

The  reef  enwrap'd,  th'  inserted  knittles  tied, 
To  hoist  the  shorten'd  sail  again  they  tried. 

Falconer. 


TO  LIFT,  RAISE,  ERECT,  ELEVATE,  EXALT. 

Lift,v.  To  lift;  raise,  signifies  to  cause  to  j-ise  ; 
erect,  in  Latin  erectus,  participle  of  crigo,  or  e  and 
rego,  prnhahly  from  the  Gieek  ipiyo),  signifies  literally 
to  extend  or  set  forth  in  the  height ;  elevate  is  a  varia- 
tion from  the  same  source  as  lift ;  exalt  comes  trom 
the  Latin  altus  high,  and  the  Hetii ew  oZnA  to  ascend, 
and  signifies  to  cause  to  be  hiiili  [v.  High). 

The  idea  of  making  one  thing  higher  than  another 
is  connnon  to  these  verbs,  which  differ  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  action.  To  lift  is  to  lake  off  from  the 
ground,  or  from  any  spot  where  it  is  supposed  to  be 
fixed  ;  to  raise  and  erect  are  to  place  in  a  higher  posi- 
tion, while  in  cfintact  with  the  ground  :  we  lift  up  a 
stool ;  we  raise  a  chair,  by  giving  it  longer  legs ;  we 
erect  a  monument  by  heaping  one  stmie  on  another; 

Now  rosy  morn  ascends  the  court  of  .love, 

Lifts  up  her  light,  and  opens  day  above. — Pope. 

Such  a  huge  bulk  as  not  twelve  bards  could  raise, 

Twelve  starveling  bards  of  these  degenerate  days. 

Pope 

From  their  assistance  happier  walls  expect, 

Which,  wand'ring  long,  at  last  thou  shalt  erect. 

Dryden 

Whatever  is  to  be  carried  is  lifted  ;  whatever  is  to 
be  situated  higher  is  to  be  raised;  whatever  is  to  be 
constructed  above  other  objects  is  erected.  A  ladder 
is  lifted  upon  the  shoulders  to  he  conveyed  from  one 
place  to  another;  a  standard  ladder  is  raised  against 
a  building  ;  a  scafiolding  is  erected. 

These  terms  are  likewise  employed  in  a  moral  ac 
ceptation  ;  exalt  and  elevate  are  used  in  no  other  sense. 
Lift  expresses  figuratively  the  artificial  action  of  set- 
ting aloft;  as  in  the  case  of  lifting  a  person  into 
notice:  to  raise  preserves  the  idea  of  making  higher 
by  the  accession  of  wealth,  honour,  or  power;  as  in 
the  case  of  persons  who  are  raised  from  beggaiy  to  a 
state  of  affluence:  to  prcct  retains  its  idea  of  artificially 
constructing,  so  as  to  produce  a  solid  as  well  as  lofty 
mass  ;  as  in  the  case  of  erecting  a  tribunal,  erecting  a 
system  of  spiritual  dominion.  A  person  cannot  lift 
himself,  but  lie  may  r(7!.«e  himself;  individuals  lift  or 
raise  up  each  other;  but  comnnmities,  or  those  only 
who  are  invested  with  power,  have  the  opportunity  of 
erecting. 

To  lift  is  seldom  used  in  a  good  sense ;  to  raise  19 
used  in  a  good  or  an  inditierent  sense;  to  elevate  and 
exalt  are  always  used  in  the  best  sense.  A  person  is 
seldom  lifted  up  for  any  eood  purpose,  or  from  any 
merit  in  himself;  it  is  commonly  to  suit  the  ends  of 
party  that  people  are  lifted  into  notice,  or  lifted  into 
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office;  on  tlie  same  ground,  if  a  person  is  lifted  up  in 
his  own  uiiagiiuitioii,  ii  is  only  liis  pride  vvlilcii  gives 
him  tlie  iLiiatiuii;  'Our  successes  liave  been  great, 
and  our  liearls  iiave  been  much  l/fted  up  by  lliem,  so 
that  we  liave  reason  to  tmmble  ourselves.' — Atter- 
BDaY.  A  person  may  be  raistd  lor  liis  merits,  or  raise 
himself  by  liis  indu.xtry,  in  boili  whicli  cases  lie  is  en- 
titled to  esteem  ;  or  lie  may  with  propriety  be  raised  in 
the  estimation  of  himself  or  others ; 

Jiais'd  in  his  mind  the  Trojan  hero  stood, 

And  long'd  to  break  from  out  his  ambient  cloud. 

Urydkn. 
One  is  elevated  by  circumstances,  but  still  more  so 
hy  one's  character  and  moral  qualities ;  one  is  rarely 
exalted  but  by  meansofsuperiour  endowments;  'Pru- 
dence operates  on  life  in  the  same  maimer  as  rules  on 
composition;  it  produces  vigilance  rather  than  cZeua- 
tion.' — Johnson. 
A  creature  of  a  more  exalted  kind 
Was  wanting  yet,  and  then  was  man  design'd. 

Urvden. 
To  elevate  may  be  the  act  of  individuals  for  them- 
selves ;  to  exalt  must  be  the  act  of  others.  There  are 
some  to  whom  elevation  of  rank  is  due,  and  others 
who  require  no  adveiuitious  circumstances  to  elevate 
them  ;  the  world  have  always  agreed  to  exalt  great 
power,  great  wisdom,  and  great  genius. 


HIGH,  TALL,  LOFTY. 
High,  in  German  ftoch,  &c.  comes  in  all  probability 
from  the  Hebrew  JUN.  t'le  king  of  the  Amalekites,  so 
called  on  account  of  his  size,  and  is  connecred  with 
tiie  Latin  gigns;  tail,  in  Welch  tal,  is  derived  by 
Davis  from  the  Hebrew  'j^n  to  elevate ;  lofty  is 
doubtless  derived  from  lift,  ami  that  from  the  Latin 
lev  at  us  raised. 

f/iff/i  is  the  term  in  most  general  use,  which  seems 
likewise  in  the  most  uiiqualihed  manner  to  e.xpress  the 
idea  of  extension  upwards,  wliich  is  common  to  them 
all.  VVIiatever  is  tall  and  lofty  is  hig/i,  but  every 
thing  is  not  tall  or  lofty  which  is  hiffh.  Tall  and  lufty 
both  designate  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  height  ; 
but  taii  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  what  shoots  up  or 
stands  up  in  a  perpendiculai  direction ;  while  lufty  is 
said  of  that  which  is  exlended  in  breadth  as  well  as  in 
height ;  that  which  is  lifted  up  or  raised  by  an  accre- 
tion of  matter  or  an  expansion  in  the  air.  By  this 
rule  we  say  that  a  house  is  high,  a  cliimney  tall,  a 
room  lofty. 

Trees  are  in  general  said  to  be  high  which  exceed 
the  ordinary  standard  of  height;  ihey  are  opposed  to 
the  low; 

High  at  their  head  he  saw  the  chief  appear. 
And  bold  Meriou  to  excite  their  rear. — Pope. 
A  poplar  is  said  to  be  tall,  not  only  from  its  exceeding 
other  trees  in  height,  but  from  its  perpendicular  anil 
spiral  manner  of  growing  is  opposed  to  lliat  which  is 
bulky; 

Prostrate  on  earth  their  beauteous  bodies  lay. 
Like  mountain  firs,  as  tall  and  straight  as  they. 

Pope. 
A  man  and  a  horse  are  likewise  said  to  he  tall;  but  a 
hedge,  a  desk,  and  other  common  objects,  are  high.    A 
hill  is  A(,o-A,  but  a  mountain  is  lofty;  churches  are  in 
general  high,  but  the  sleeples  or  the  domes  of  cathe- 
drals are  lofty,  and  their  spires  are  tall ; 
E'en  now,  O  king!  't  is  giv'n  thee  to  destroy 
The  lofty  tow'rs  of  wide-extended  Troy. — Pope. 
With   the  high  is  associated  no  idea  of  what  is 
striking;  but  tlie  tall  is  coupled  with  the  aspiring  or 
that  which  strives  to  out-top:   the  lofiy  is  always 
coupled  wuh  the  grand,  and  that  which  commands 
admiration. 

High  and  lofty  have  a  moral  acceptation,  but  tall  is 
taken  in  the  natural  sense  only :  high  and  lofty  are 
applied  to  persons  or  what  is  personal,  with  the  same 
difference  in  degree  as  before ;  a  lofty  title  or  lofty 
pretension  conveys  more  than  a  high  title  or  a  high 
pretension.  Men  of  high  rank  should  have  high  ideas 
of  virtue  and  personal  dignity,  and  keep  themselves 
clear  from  every  thing  low  and  mean  : 
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When  you  are  tried  in  scanda.'s  court, 
Siaiid  hig/i  in  honour,  wealili,  or  wit 
All  ollieis  whi  iiiferiour  sit  ' 

Conceive  llienisclves  in  conscience  bound 
To  join  and  diag  you  to  the  ground.— Swift. 
A  lofty  ambition  often  soars  too  high  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  its  possessor,  whose  fall  is  the  greater  wlitn 
lie  finds  himself  compelled  to  descend  ; 
Without  thee,  notliiiig  lofty  can  I  sing; 
Come,  then,  and  with  thyself  tiiy  genius  tring. 
Drydkn. 

TO  HEIGHTEN,  RAISE,  AGGRAVATE. 

To  heighten  is  to  make  higher  (v.  Haughty).  To 
raise  is  to  cause  to  rise  («.  7'u  urise).  'i'o  aggravate 
(v.  To  aggravate)  is  to  make  heavy.  Heighten  refers 
more  to  the  result  of  the  action  of  making  higher; 
raise  to  the  mode:  we  heighten  a  house  by  rais.iig 
the^roof;  as  raising  conveys  the  idea  of  setliug  up 
aloft,  which  is  not  included  in  the  word  heighten; 
'Purity  and  \nuie  heighten  all  the  powers  of  fruition.' 
— Ulair.  On  the  same  ground  a  headdress  may  be 
said  to  bo  heightened,  which  is  made  higher  than  it 
was  before  ;  and  a  chair  or  a  table  is  raised  that  is  set 
upon  something  else:  but  in  speaking  of  a  wall,  we 
may  say,  that  it  is  either  heightened  or  raised,  because 
.lie  operation  and  result  must  in  both  cases  be  the 
same;  'I, would  have  our  conceptions  raised  by  the 
dignity  of  thought  and  sublimity  of  expression,  rather 
than  by  a  train  of  robes  or  a  plume  of  feathers.'^ 
Addison.  In  the  improper  sense  of  these  terms  they 
preserve  a  similar  distinction:  we  heighten  the  value 
of  a  thing  ;  we  raise  its  price:  we  heighten  the  gran- 
deur of  an  object ;  we  raise  a  family. 

Heighten  and  aggravate  have  connexion  with  each 
other  only  in  application  to  ottences:  the  enormiiy  of 
an  offence  is  heightened,  the  guilt  of  the  offender  ia 
aggravated  by  particiilarcircunistances.  The  horroura 
of  a  murder  are  heightened  by  being  committed  in  the 
dead  of  the  niglil ;  the  guilt  of  the  perpetrator  is  ag- 
gravated by  the  adililion  of  ingratitude  to  muide'r; 
'  The  counsels  of  pusillanimity  are  very  rarely  put  oilj 
while  they  are  always  sure  to  aggravate  the  eviU 
from  which  they  would  fly.' — Uurke. 

TO  ANIMATE,  INSPIRE,  ENLIVEN,  CHEER, 
EXHILARATE. 

To  animate  is  to  give  life  (u.  To  encourage]  ;  inspire, 
in  French  inspirer,  Latin  inspiro,  compounded  of  in. 
and  spiro,  signities  to  breatlie  life  or  spirit  into  any 
one  ;  enliven,  from  en  or  in  and  liven,  has  the  same 
sense;  cheer,  in  French  cherc,  Flemish  ciere  the  coun- 
tenance, Greek  ;t«pu  j"y,  sigiiilies  the  giving  joy  or 
spirit;  exhilarate^  m  Laiin  exhilaratus,  participle  of 
eihtlaro,  from  hilaris,  Greek  iXapos  joyful,  Hebrew 
V'^^  to  exult  or  leap  for  joy,  signifies  to  make  glad 

Miiimate  and  inspire  imply  the  communication  . 
the  vital  or  menial  spark;  enliven,  cheer,  and  exhila- 
rate sigmfy  nctUmH  on  the  mind  or  body.  To  be  aHi- 
mated,  in  its  physical  sense,  is  simply  to  receive  the 
first  spark  of  animal  life  in  however  small  a  degree; 
for  there  are  animated  beings  in  the  world  possessing 
the  vital  power  in  an  infinite  variety  of  degrees  and 
forms ; 

Through  subterranean  cells 

Where  searching  sunbeams  scarce  can  find  a  way, 

Earth  animated  lieaves. — Thomson. 
To  be  animated  in  the  moral  sense  is  to  receive  the 
smallest  portion  of  the  sentient  or  thinking  faculty; 
which  is  equally  varied  in  thinking  beings  :  animation 
therefore  never  conveys  the  idea  of  lectiving  any 
strong  degree  of  either  physical  or  moral  feeling; 
'  The  more  to  animate  the  people,  he  stood  on  high, 
from  whence  he  might  best  be  heard,  and  cried  unto 
them  with  a  loud  voice,'— Knolles.  To  inspire,  on 
the  contrary,  expresses  the  communication  of  a  strong 
moral  sentiment  or  passion  :  hence  to  animate  with 
courage  is  a  less  forcible  expression  than  to  inspire 
with  courage:  we  likewise  speak  of  inspiring  w\\h 
emulation  or  a  thirst  for  knowledge  ;  not  of  animating 
with  emulation  or  a  thirst  for  knowledge; 

Each  gentle  breast  with  kindly  warmth  she  moves, 

Inspires  new  flames,  revives  extinguished  loves. 
Dryden,  oh  Mat 
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To  enliven  respects  tlie  mind ;  cheer  relates  to  llie 
heart;  exhilarate  regaids  tlie  tiiiiits,  Ipotti  aiiiinal  and 
mental;  they  all  denote  an  acliim  on  llie  fiaine  by  tlie 
coinniunicatioa  of  pleasmable  emotions:  the  niiiid  is 
enlivened  by  contemplating  the  scenes  of  iialnre;  the 
ijaagination  is  enlivened  by  the  readnig  of  poetry; 
To  grace  each  subject  with  enlivening  wit. 

Addison. 
The  benevolent  Jieart  is  cheered  by  witnessing  the 
happiness  of  others ;  '  The  creation  is  a  perpetual 
feast  to  a  good  man ;  every  thing  he  sees  cheers  and 
delights  him.' — Addison.  The  spirits  are  exhilarated 
■  by  the  convivialities  of  social  life; 

Nor  rural  sights  alone,  but  rural  sounds 

Exhilarate  the  spirit. — Cowper. 
Conversation  enlivens  society ;  the  conversation  of  a 
kind  and  considerate  friend  cheers  the  drooping  spirits 
in  the  moments  of  trouble;  unexpected  good  news  is 
apt  to  exhilarate  the  spirits. 


ANIMATION,  LIFE,  VIVACITY,  SPIRIT. 

Jinimation  and  life  do  not  difl'er  either  in  sense  or 
application,  but  the  latter  is  more  in  familiar  use. 
They  express  either  the  particular  or  general  slate  of 
the  mind  ;  vivacity  and  spirit  express  only  the  habit- 
ual nature  and  slate  of  the  teelings. 

A  person  of  no  animation  is  divested  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristick  of  his  nature,  which  is 
mind:  a  person  of  no  vivacity  is  a  dull  companion: 
a  person  of  no  spirit  is  unlit  to  associate  with  others. 

A  person  with  animation  takes  an  interest  in  every 
thing  ;  a  vivacious  man  catches  at  every  tiling  that  is 
pleasant  and  interesting:  a  spirited  man  enters  into 
plans,  makes  great  exertions,  and  disregards  difficul- 
ties. 

A  speaker  may  address  his  audience  with  more  or 
less  animation  according  to  the  disposition  in  which 
he  finds  it;  'The  British  have  a  \i\-e\y,  aiiimatcd  as- 
pect.'— Steele.  A  painter  may  be  said  by  his  skill  to 
throw  life  into  his  picture ; 

The  very  dead  creation  from  thy  touch 
Assumes  a  mimich  life. — Tho.mson. 
A  man  of  a  vivacious  temper  diffuses  his  vivacity  into 
all  his  words  and  actions;  'His  vivacity  is  seen  in 
doing  all  the  offices  of  life,  with  readiness  of  spirit, 
and  propriety  in  the  manner  of  doing  them.'— Steele. 
A  man  of  spirit  suits  his  measures  to  the  exigency  of 
his  circumstances; 

Farewell  the  big  war. 
The  s;)in'£-slirring  drum,  Ih'  ear-piercing  fife. 
Sh.\kspkare. 


LIFELESS,  DEAD,  INANIMATE. 
Lifeless  and  dead  suppose  the  absence  of  life  where 
it  has  once  been  ;  inanimate  supposes  its  absence 
where  it  has  never  been;  a  person  is  said  to  be  life- 
less or  dead  from  whom  life  has  departed ;  the  mate- 
rial world  consists  of  objects  which  are  by  nature 
inanimate;  '  We  may  in  some  sort  be  said  to  have  a 
society  even  with  the  inanimate  world.' — Burke. 
Lifeless  is  negative ;  it  signifies  simply  without  life, 
or  the  vital  spark  :  dead  is  positive ;  it  denotes  an 
actual  and  perfect  change  in  the  object.  We  may 
speak  of  a  lifeless  corpse,  when  speaking  of  a  body 
which  sinks  from  a  state  of  animation  into  that  of 
inanimation ; 

Nor  can  his  lifeless  nostril  please. 
With  the  once  ravishing  smell. — Cowley. 
We  speak  of  dead  bodies  to  designate  such  as  have 
undergone  an  entire  change  ;  '  A  brute  and  a  man  are 
another  thing,  when  they  are  alive  and  when  they  are 
dead.' — Hales.  A  person,  therefore,  in  whom  arii- 
mation  is  suspended,  is,  for  the  time  being,  lifeless, 
in  appearance  at  least,  although  we  should  not  say 
dead. 

In  the  moral  acceptation,  lifeless  and  inanimate 
respect  the  spirits;  dead  respects  the  moral  feeling. 
A  person  is  said  to  be  lifeless  who  has  lost  the  spirits 
which  he  once  had  ;  he  is  said  to  be  inanimate  when 
he  is  naturally  wanting  in  spirits:  a  person  who  Is 
Itfekss  is  unfitted  for  enjoyment ;  he  who  is  dead  to 


moral  sentiment  i  otally  bereft  of  the  essential  pro- 
perties of  his  iiat  fe.     The  epiiliet  dead  is  sometimes 
a|iplied  in  the  se^i  of  having  the  stillness  of  death  ; 
How  dead  th<  ^eiable  kingdom  lies ! — Thomson 


TO  CHEEl  ENCOURAGE,  COMFORT. 

Cheer  has  the  same  signiliialion  as  given  under  the 
head  of  To  animate;  eneourage,  ciMiipouiided  of  en 
and couran-c, signifies  to  inspire  with  courage;  comfort, 
compounded  of  com  or  cum,  and  fartis  strong,  signi- 
lies  to  invigorate  or  strengthen. 

To  cheer  regards  the  spirits ;  to  encourage  the  reso- 
lution :  the  sad  require  to  iie  cheered ;  the  timid  to  be 
encouraged.  Mirthful  company  is  suited  to  cheer  those 
who  labour  under  any  depression  ;  '  Every  eye  bestnws 
the  cheering  look  of  approbation  upon  the  humble 
man.'— Cumberland.  The  prospect  of  success  en- 
courages those  who  have  any  object  to  obtain ;  '  Com- 
plaisance produces  good  nature  and  mutual  benevo- 
lence, encourages  the  timorous,  sooths  the  lurbuleal, 
humanizes  the  fierce,  and  distinguishes  a  society  of 
civilized  persons  from  savages.' — Addison. 

To  cheer  and  comfort  have  both  regard  to  the  spi- 
rits, but  the  latter  ditiers  in  degree  and  manner :  to 
cheer  expresses  more  than  to  comfort ;  the  former  sig- 
nifying to  produce  a  lively  sentiment,  the  latter  to 
lessen  or  remove  a  painful  one:  we  are  cheered  in  the 
inonieiits  of  despondency,  whetiier  from  real  or  iii.U- 
ginary  causes ;  we  are  comforted  in  the  liour  of  dis- 
tress; 

Sleep  seldom  visits  sorrow, 

When  it  does,  it  is  a  comforter. — Shakspeare. 

Cheering  is  mostly  efi'ecled  by  the  discourse  of 
others;  comforting  is  effected  by  the  actions,  as  well 
as  the  words,  of  others.  Nothing  tends  more  to  cheer 
the  drooping  soul  than  endearing  expressions  of  ten- 
derness from  those  we  love ;  the  most  effectual  meana 
of  comforting  the  poor  and  afflicted,  is  by  relieving 
their  wants;  'There  are  writers  of  great  distinction 
who  have  made  it  an  argument  for  provident*;,  thai 
the  whole  earth  is  covered  with  green,  rather  iluiii  vvjth 
any  other  colour,  as  being  such  a  right  mixture  of 
lightand  shade,  that  com/ort«  and  strengthens  the  eye, 
instead  of  weakening  or  grieving  it.' — Addison.  TIi« 
voice  of  the  benevolent  man  is  cheering  to  the  aching 
heart ;  his  looks  encourage  the  sufferer  to  disclose  liig 
griefs ;  his  hand  is  open  to  administer  relief  and  cam 
fort. 


TO  CONSOLE,  SOLACE,  COMFORT 

Console  and  solace  are  derived  fioni  the  same  source, 
in  French  consoler,  Latin  con-solor  hm\  ^nlatinm,  (los- 
sibly  from  solum  the  ground,  which  iioiiiiolies  all 
things;  to  comfort  signifies  to  afiijid  comfort  {v.  To 
cheer). 

Console  and  solace  denote  the  relieving  of  paiu ; 
comfort  marks  both  the  communication  of  positive 
pleasure  and  the  relief  of  pain.  We  console  oihere 
with  words ;  we  console  or  solace  ourselves  with  re- 
flections ;  we  comfort  by  words  or  deeds.  Console  ia 
used  on  more  important  occasions  than  solace.  We 
console  our  friends  when  they  meet  with  afliictions ; 
we  solace  ourselves  when  we  meet  with  disasters ;  wb 
comfort  those  who  stand  in  need  of  comfort. 

The  greatest  consolation  which  we  can  enjoy  on  the 
death  of  our  friends  is  derived  lioni  the  hope  that  they 
have  exchanged  a  state  of  imperfection  and  sorrow 
for  one  that  is  full  of  pure  and  unnii.xed  felicity;  '  In 
afflictions  men  generally  draw  their  consolation  out  of 
books  of  morality,  which  indeed  are  of  great  use  to 
fortify  and  strengthen  the  mind  against  the  impressions 
of  sorrow.' — Addison.  It  is  no  small  solace  to  us  iii 
the  midst  of  all  our  troubles,  to  consider  that  they  are 
not  so  bad  as  that  they  might  not  have  been  worse ; 
'  He  that  undergoes  the  fatigue  of  labour  must  solace 
his  weariness  with  the  contemplation  of  its  reward.' 
— Johnson.  The  comforts  wliich  a  person  enjoys 
may  be  considerably  "enhanced  by  the  coinparison 
with  what  he  has  formerly  sufllred;  '  If  our  afflic 
tions  are  light,  we  shall  be  co'tforted  by  the  comparj 
son  we  make  bel  J/een  ourselves  and  our  fellow-suf 
ferers.' — Addison. 
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COMFORT,  PLEASUUE. 
Comfort  (v.  To  cheer),  that  geiiuine  English  word, 
describes  what  Eiit'laiid  only  ali'ords :  we  may  find 
pleasure  in  eveiy  country  ;  but  comfort  is  to  be  found 
in  our  own  conntiy  only :  the  grand  leature  in  comfort 
is  substantiality  ;  in  that  of /i/taswrf  is  warmth.  Flea- 
sure  is  quickly  succeeded  by  pain  ;  it  is  the  lot  of  iiu- 
manity  thai  to  every  pleasure,  there  should  be  an  alloy  : 
comfort  is  that  portion  of  pleasure  which  seems  to  lie 
exempt  from  this  disadvantai^e;  it  is  tlie  most  durable 
Bort  of  pleasure. 

Comfort  must  be  sought  for  at  home ;  pleasure  is 
pursued  abroad:    comfort   depends  upon  a  thousand 
nameless  trifles  which  daily  arise  ;  it  is  tlie  relief  of  a 
pain,  tlie  lieighteiiing  of  a  giatitication,  the  supply  of 
a  want,  or  the  removal  of  an  inconvenience  ; 
'J'hy  growing  virtues  justified  my  cares, 
And  promis'd  comfort  to  my  silver  hairs. — Pope. 
Pleasure  is  the  companion  of  luxury  and  abundance  ; 
it  dwells  in  the  palaces  of  the  rich  and  the  abodes  of 
the  voluptuary  :  but  comfort  is  within  the  reach  of  the 
poorest,  and  the  portion  of  those  wlio  know  liow  to 
husband  their  means,  and  to  adapt  tlieir  enjoyments 
to  their  habits  and  circumstances  in  life.     Comfort  is 
less  than  pleasure  in  tlie  detail ;  it  is  more  than  plea- 
sure in  the  aggregate. 

SYMPATHY,  COMPASSION,  COMMISERATION, 
CONDOLENCE. 
Sympathy,  from  the  Greek  av/A  or  aiv  with,  and 
iraOof  feeling,  has  the  literal  meaning  of  fellow-lVjelIng, 
that  is,  a  kindred  or  like  feeling,  or  feeling  in  compai'v 
with  another.  Compassion,  from  com  and  patior 
sutFer  ;  commiseration,  from  the  Latin  com  and  miserta 
misery  ;  condolence,  from  the  Latin  con  and  doleo  to 
grieve,  signify  a  like  suffering,  or  a  sutiering  in  com- 
pany. Hence  it  is  obvious,  iJiat  accoiding  to  the  deri- 
vation of  the  words  sympathy  may  be  said  either  of 
pleasure  or  pain,  the  rest  only  of  that  wJtich  is  painful. 
Sympathy  preserves  its  original  meaning  in  its  applica- 
tion, for  we  laugh  or  cry  by  sympathy ;  this  may,  tiovv- 
ever,  be  only  a  tnerely  physical  affection  ;  '  You  are 
not  young,  no  more  am  I ;  go  to,  then,  there 's  sympa- 
thy; you  aie  merry,  so  ami;  lia  I  ha!  then  there's 
more  sympathy  ;  you  love  sack,  and  so  do  I ;  would 
you  !' — Shakspeare.  Hence  it  is  iliat  the  word  sym- 
pathy may  be  taken  for  a  secret  alliance  or  kindred 
feeling  between  two  minds  or  between  the  mind  and 
other  objects ; 

Or  sympathy  or  some  connatural  force, 
Powerful  at  greatest  distance  to  unite, 
With  secret  amity,  things  of  like  kind, 
By  secretest  conveyance. — Milton. 
That  mind  and  body  often  sympathize 
Is  plain ;  such  is  this  union  nature  ties. — Jentns. 
But  sympathy  when  taken  in  a  sense  the  most  closely 
allied  to  compassion,  does  not  go  beyond  the  feeling 
another's  pleasures  or  pains  ;  we  may  sympathize  with 
others  without  essentially  serving  them  ;  '  Their  coun- 
trymen were  particularly  attentive  to  all  tlieir  story, 
and  sympathized  with  their  heroes  in  all  their  adven- 
tures.'— Addison.      Compassion,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  only  a  moral,  but  an  active  feeling;  if  we  feel 
compassion,  we  naturally  turn  our  thoughts  towards 
relieving  the  object ; 
'Mong  those  whom  honest  lives  can  recommend, 
Our  justice  more  compassion  should  extend. 

Denham. 
Compassion  is  awakened  by  any  sort  of  suffering,  but 
particularly  those  which  arc  attributable  to  misfortune; 
'  The  good-natured  man  is  apt  to  be  moved  with  com- 
passion for  those  misfortunes  and  infirmities,  which 
another  would  turn  into  ridicule.' — Addison.  Com- 
miseration is  a  stronger  feeling  awakened  by  deep  dis- 
tress, above  all  by  the  troubles  which  pcojile  bring  on 
themselves;  a  criminal  going  to  suffer  the  penally  of 
the  law  demands  commiseration ; 

She  indeed  weeping  ;  and  her  lovely  plight 
Immoveable,  till  peace  oblain'd  from  fault 
Acknowledg'd  and  deplor'd,  in  Adam  wrought 
Commiseration. — Milton. 
And  the  calamities  of  human  life  equally  call  for  com- 
miseration; 


Then  must  we  those  who  groan  beneath  the  weight 
Of  age,  disease,  or  want,  covimiscrate  7 — Denham. 
Compassion  may  be  awakened  in  the  mind.s  of  persona 
of  very  unequal  condition  ;  commiseration  supposes  a 
certain  distance,  at  least  in  the  external  condition  of 
the  parties;  he  who  commiserates  being  set  above  the 
chance  of  falling  into  the  calamities  of  him  who  is 
commiserated  :  whence  it  is  represented  as  the  feeling 
which  our  wretchedness  excites  in  the  Supreme  Being. 
Condolence  supposes  an  eiiiiie  equality  ;  it  excludes 
every  thing  but  what  flows  out  of  the  couriesy  and 
good  will  of  one  friend  .to  another,  and  is  called  forth 
by  events  whicn  the  (larties  on  either  side  are  equally 
exposed  to  ;  we  condole  wilh  a  person  on  the  deatli  of 
a  relative  ;  '  Why  should  1  think  that  all  that  devoul 
multilude,  wliich  so  lately  cried  Hosanna  in  tlie  streets. 
did  not  also  bear  their  part  in  tliese  publick  condolinga 
(on  the  crucitixion  of  our  Saviour).' — Hall. 
Rather  than  all  must  suffer,  some  must  die. 
Yet  nature  must  condole  tlieir  misery. — Denhah 


GRACIOUS,  MERCIFUL,  KIND. 

(i-racious,  when  compared  to  merciful,  is  used  only 
in  the  spiritual  sense  ;  the  latter  is  applicable  to  the 
conduct  of  man  as  well  as  of  the  Deity. 

Orace  is  e.xerted  in  doing  good  to  an  object  that  has 
merited  the  contrary  ;  mercy  is  exerted  in  withholding 
the  evil  which  has  been  merited.  God  is  gracious  to 
his  creatures  in  affording  them  not  only  an  opportunity 
to  address  him,  hut  every  encouragement  to  lay  open 
their  w  aiits  to  him  ;  their  unworthiness  and  sinfulness 
are  not  made  impedimenis  of  access  to  him.  God  is 
merciful  to  the  vilest  of  sinners,  and  lends  an  ear  to 
the  smallest  breath  of  repentance ;  in  the  moment  of 
executing  vengeance  he  sto(is  his  arm  at  the  voice  of 
supplication:  lie  expects  the  same  7ne7cy  to  be  extended 
by  man  towards  liis  offending  brother. 

Grace,  in  tlie  lofty  sense  in  which  it  is  here  admitted, 
cannot  with  propriety  be  made  the  attribute  of  any 
human  being,  however  elevated  his  rank  :  nothing 
short  of  infinite  wisdom  as  well  as  goodness  can  be 
supposed  capable  of  doing  good  to  offenders  without 
producing  ultimate  evil ; 

He  lieard  my  vows,  and  graciously  decreed 

My  grounds  to  be  restor'd,  my  former  flocks  to  feed. 

Dryden. 
Were  a  king  to  attempt  any  display  of  grace  by  be- 
stowing favours  on  criminals,  his  conduct  would  he 
highly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  society  ;  but  when 
we  speak  of  the  Almighty  as  dispensing  Ills  goods  to 
sinners,  and  even  courting  them  by  every  act  of  endear- 
ment to  lay  aside  tlieir  sins,  we  clearly  perceive  that 
this  difference  arises  from  the  infinite  disparity  between 
liim  and  us  ;  which  makes  that  "  his  ways  are  not  our 
ways,  nor  are  his  thoughts  our  thoughts."  I  am  in- 
clined therefore  to  think  that  in  our  language  we  have 
made  a  peculiarly  just  distinction  between  grace  and 
mercy,  by  confining  the  former  to  the  acts  of  the 
Almighty,  and  applying  the  latter  indiscriminately  to 
both  ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  mercy  as  far  as  it  respects 
the  suspension  of  punishment,  Jies  altogether  within 
the  reach  of  iiunian  discretion ; 

He  that 's  merciful 
Unto  the  bad  is  cruel  to  the  good. — Randolph. 

Qracious,  when  compared  with  hind,  differs  prin- 
cipally as  to  the  station  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  is 
applied.  Gracious  is  altogether  confined  to  snperiours ; 
kind  is  indiscriminately  employed  for  superiours  and 
equals  :  a  king  gives  a  gracious  reception  to  the  nobles 
who  are  presented  to  him  ;  one  friend  gives  a  kind 
reception  to  another  by  whom  lie  is  visited.  Gracious 
is  a  term  in  peculiar  use  at  court,  and  among  princes ; 
it  necessarily  supposes  a  voluntary  descent  from  a 
lofty  station,  to  put  oneself,  for  the  time  being,  upon  a 
level  with  those  to  whom  one  speaks  :  it  comprehends, 
therefore,  condescension  in  manner,  affability  in  ad- 
dress ;  '  So  gracious  halh  God  been  to  us,  that  he  hath 
made  those  things  to  be  our  duty  which  naturally  tend 
to  onr  felicity.' — Tillotson.  Kindness  is  a  domes- 
tick  virtue  :  it  is  found  mostly  among  those  who  have 
not  so  much  ceremonial  to  dispen.se  with  ;  it  is  the  dis- 
play of  our  good-will  not  only  in  the  manner,  but  in  the 
action  itself;  it  is  not  confined  to  the  tone  of  the  voices 
the  gesture  of  the  body,  or  the  mode  of  expres'^ioii  i 
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but  extends  to  nctiiril  snvicis  in  the  closest  relations 
oC society  ;  a  master  is  kind  to  liis  servants  in  tlie  time 
of  llieir  sickness  ;  f'l  lends  vvlio  uie  kind  to  one  another 
nave  perpetual  opportunities  of  displaying  their  leind- 
nens  in  various  little  oifices  ; 
Love  1  that  would  al!  men  just  and  temp'rate  make, 
Kind  to  themselves  and  others  for  his  sake. 

Waller. 

PITY,  COMPASSION. 

The  pain  which  one  feels  at  the  distresses  of  another 
is  the  idea  that  is  common  to  the  sigmtication  of  hoth 
tiiese  terms,  but  they  diii'er  in  the  object  that  causes 
the  distress.  Pily,  which  is  probably  changed  from 
piety,  is  excited  principally  by  the  weakness  or  de- 
graded condition  of  the  subject:  cu/npassioii  {v.  Sym- 
pathy) by  his  uncontrollable  and  inevitable  misfor- 
tunes. We  pity  a  man  of  a  weak  understanding  who 
exposes  his  weakness :  we  compassionate  the  man  who 
is  reduced  to  a  state  of  beggary  and  want.  Ptty  is 
kindly  e.xtended  by  those  in  higher  condiiion  to  such 
as  are  humble  in  their  outward  circumslauces ;  the 
poor  are  at  all  times  deserving  of  pity  wiien  their 
poverty  is  not  the  positive  fruit  of  vice; 
Others  extended  naked  on  the  floor, 
Exil'd  from  human  pity  here  lliey  lie, 
And  know  no  end  of  mis'ry  till  they  die. 

PoMFRET. 

Compassion  is  a  sentiment  which  extends  to  persons 
in  all  conditions;  the  good  Samaritan  had  compassion 
on  the  traveller  who  fell  among  thieves ; 

His  fate  compassion  in  the  victor  bred ; 

Stern  as  he  was,  he  yet  rever'd  the  dead. — Pope. 
Pity,  though  a  tender  senliment,  is  so  closely  allied  to 
contempt,  that  an  ingenuous  iniud  is  always  loath  to 
be  the  subject  of  it,  since  it  can  never  be  awakioed 
but  by  some  circumstances  of  inferiority  ;  it.hiii;>  ihe 
honest  pride  of  a  man  to  reflect  that  he  can  exci;e  no 
interest  but  by  provoking  a  comparison  to  his  own  dls- 
advartage  :  on  the  other  hand,  such  is  the  general  iii- 
lirinity  of  our  natures,  and  such  our  exposure  to  the 
ca.iualties  of  human  life,  that  compassion  is  a  pure  and 
deli<.'l]tful  sentiment,  that  is  reciprocally  bestowed  and 
acknowledged  by  all  with  equal  satisfaction. 


PITY,  MERCY. 

The  feelings  we  indulge,  and  the  conduct  we  adopt, 
towards  others  whosufler  for  their  demerits,  is  the  com- 
mon idea  which  renders  these  terms  synonymous;  but 
pity  lays  hold  of  thuse  circumstances  which  do  not 
atl'ect  the  moral  character,  or  which  diminish  the  cul- 
pability of  the  individual:  mercy  lays  liold  of  those 
external  circumstances  which  may  diminish  punish- 
ment. Pity  is  often  a  sentiment  unaccompanied  with 
'action;  mercy  is  often  a  mode  Of  action  unaccom- 
panied with  sentiment:  we  have  or  take  ^?«2^  upon  a 
person,  but  we  show  mercy  to  a  person.  Pity  is  he- 
stowed  by  men  in  their  domestic  and  private  capacity  ; 
mercy  is  shown  in  the  exercise  of  power :  a  master 
has  pily  upon  his  offending  servant  by  passing  over  liis 
offences,  and  affording  him  the  opportunity  oi'  amend- 
ment, or  an  individual  may  feel  a  sentiuient  towards 
another  whom  he  thinks  in  a  degraded  situation. 

I  pity  from  my  soul  unhajipy  men, 

Compell'd  by  want  to  prostitute  their  pen. 

Roscommon. 
The  magistrate  shows  mercy  to  a  criminal  by  abridg- 
ing his  punishment;  'Examples  of  justice  must  be 
made  for  terrour  to  some  ;  examples  of  mercy  for  com- 
fort to  others;  the  one  procures  fear,  and  the  other 
love.' — Bacon.  Pity  lies  in  the  breast  of  an  individual, 
BTid  may  be  bestowed  at  his  discretion  :  mercy  \s  restrict- 
ed by  the  rules  of  civil  society  ;  it  must  not  intirfeie 
with  the  administration  of  justice.  Young  ofl^enders 
call  for  great  p/fy,  as  their  offences  are  nften  the  fruit  of 
inexperience  and  bad  exami)le,  rather  than  of  depra- 
vity: mercy  is  an  imperative  duty  in  those  who  iiave 
the  power  of  inflicting  punishment,  particularly  in  cases 
where  life  and  death  are  concerned. 

Pity  and  mercy  are  likewise  applied  to  the  brute 
ereation  with  a  similar  distinction:  pity  shows  itself  in 
E<;lieving    real    misery,  and    in   lightening    burdens ; 


mercy  is  displayed  in  the  measure  of  pain  which  one 
inflicts.  One  lakes  pity  on  a  poor  ass  to  whom  one 
gives  (odder  to  relieve  hunger;  '  An  ant  dropped  into  the 
water ;  a  wood-pigeon  looky^itjon  her,  and  threw  her 
a  little  bough. '^—L'EsTRANGE.  One  shows  a  brute 
mercy  by  abstaining  to  lay  heavy  stripes  upon  its 
back  ; 

Cowards  are  cruel,  hut  the  brave 
Love  mercy,  aiifi  delight  to  save. — Gay. 
These  terms  are  moreover  applicable  to  the  Deity, 
In  regard  to  his  creatures,  paitlcularly  man.  God 
takes  pity  on  us  as  entire  dependants  upon  him :  he 
extends  his  mercy  towards  us  as  offenders  against  liim: 
he  shows  his  pity  by  relieving  our  wants ;  he  shoWH 
his  mercy  by  forgiving  our  sins. 

PITIABLE,  PITEOUS,  PITIFUL. 
These  three  epithets  drawn  from  the  same  word 
have  shades  of  difference  in  sense  and  application  ; 
pitiable  signifies  deserving  of  pity  ;  piteous,  moving 
pity ;  pitiful,  full  of  that  which  awakens  ^iij ;  a  con- 
dition is  pitiable  which  is  so  distressing  as  to  call  forth 
pity;  a  cry  is^itfoKi  which  indicates  such  distress  as 
can  excite  pity ;  a  conduct  is  pitiful  which  marks  a 
character  entitled  lopity. 

The  tiist  of  these  terms  is  taken  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  term  pity  ;  the  last  two  in  its  unfavourable  sen.-e: 
what  is  pitiable  in   a  person  is  independent  of  any 
thing  in   himself;  circumstances  liave  rendered   him 
pitiable;  'Is  it  tlien  impossible  that  a  man  may  be 
found  who  without  criminal  ill  intention,  or /)<t(ai/e 
absurdity,  shall  prefer  a  rni.xed  government  to  either 
of  the  extremes  V — Burke.      What    is  piteous   and 
pitiful  in  a  man  arises  from  the  helplessness  and  im- 
becility or  wonhlessness of  his  character;  the  former 
respects  that  which  is  weak  ;  the  latter  that  which  is 
worthless  in  him :  when  a  poor  creature  makes  piteous 
moans,  it  indicates  his  incapacity  to  help  himself  as 
he  ought  to  do  out  of  his  troubles,  or  at  least  his  im- 
patience under  snlfeiing; 
I  have  in  view,  calling  to  mind  with  heed 
Part  of  our  sentence,  that  thy  seed  shall  bruise 
The  serpent's  head;  piteous  amends,  unless 
Be  meant,  wiiom  1  conjecture,  our  grand  foe. 

Milton. 
When  a  man  of  rank  has  recourse  to  pitiful  shifts  to 
aain  his  ends,  he  betrays  the  innate  meaimess  of  his 
soul ;  '  Bacon  wrote  a  pitiful  letter  to  King  James  I 
not  long  before  his  death.' — Howell. 

"ft 

CLEMENCY,  LENITY,  MERCY. 
Clemency  is  in  Latin  clcmerrtia,  signifying  mildness; 
lenity,  in  Latin  lenitas,  comes  from  lenis  soft,  orlacis 
smooth,  and  the  Greek  Atioj  mild  ;  mercy,  in  Latin 
misericordia,  compounded  ol  misrria  and  cordis,  i.  e. 
affliction  of  the  heart,  signifies  tlie  pain  produced  by 
observing  the  pain  of  otheis. 

Clemency  and  lenity  are  employed  only  towards 
offenders  ;  mercy  towards  all  who  are  in  trouble,  wha 
ther  from  their  own  fault,  or  any  other  caiLse. 

Clemency  lies  in  the  disposition  ;  Unity  and  mercy  in 
the  act ;  the  former  as  respects  superiours  in  general, 
the  latter  in  legard  to  those  who  are  invested  with  civil 
power:  a  monarch  displays  his  clemency  by  showing 
mercy  ;  a  master  shows  lenity  by  not  inflicting  punish- 
ment where  it  is  deserved. 

Clemency  is  arbitrary  on  the  part  of  the  dispenser, 
flowing  from  his  will  independent  of  the  object  on 
whom  it  is  bestowed  ; 
We  wretched  Trojans,  toss'd  on  ev'ry  shore, 
From  sea  tosoa,  thy  clemency  implore; 
Forbid  the  tires  our  shipping  to  deface, 
Receive  th'  unhappy  fugitives  to  grace. — Dryden. 
Lenity  and  mercy  are  discretionary,  they  always  have 
regard  to  the  object  and  the  nature  of  the  ofli^nce,  or 
misfortunes  ;  lenity  thetefore  often  serves  the  purposes 
of  discipline,  and   merey  those  of  justice  by  forgive- 
ness, instead  of  punishment:  but  clemrnry  defeats  its 
end  by  forbearing  to  punish  whete  it  is  needful ;  '  The 
King  (Charles  II. 'I  with  lenity  of  which  the  world  has 
had  perhaps  no  other  exanjple,   diclined   to  be  the 
judge  or  avenger  of  his  own  or  his  father'   wroiigs.'- 
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The  gods  (if  gods  to  goodness  are  inclin'd, 
If  acts  of  mercy  touch  tiieir  heav'iily  mind), 
And  more  than  all  the  nods,  your  aen'rous  heart, 
Conscious  of  worth,  requite  its  own  desert. 

Dryden. 
A  mild  master  who  shows  clemency  to  a  faithless 
gervaiit  by  not  bringing  him  to  justice,  often  throws  a 
worthless  wretch  upon  the  public  to  conmiit  more 
atrocious  depredations.  A  well  timed  lenity  some- 
times recalls  an  offender  to  himself,  and  brings  him 
back  to  good  order.  Upon  this  principle,  the  Engli;-h 
constitution  has  wisely  left  in  the  hands  of  the  monarch 
the  discretionary  power  of  showing  mere?/ in  all  cases 
Uiat  do  not  demand  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law. 


SOFT,  MILD,  GENTLE,  MEEK. 

&'o/f,  in  Saxon  soft,  German  savft,  conies  most 
probably  from  the  Saxon  sib,  Gothitk  sef,  Hebrew 
JUjy  rest;  mild,  in  Saxon  /wiWc,  German  milde,  &.c. 
Latin  mollis,  Greek  //cXtvBs,  comes  from  ncMaoaui  to 
Booth  with  soft  words,  and  /jtAi  honey  ;  gentle,  v. 
Gentle ;  meek,  like  the  Latin  mitis,  may  in  all  proba- 
bility come  from  the  Greek  findui  to  make  less,  signrfy- 
ing  to  make  one's  self  small,  to  be  humble. 

iioft  and  mild  are  employed  both  in  the  proper  and 
the  improper  application  ;  meek  only  in  the  moral  ap- 
plication :  soft  is  opposed  to  the  hard  ;  mild  to  the  sharp 
or  strong.  All  bodies  are  said  to  be  soft  which  yield 
easily  to  the  touch  or  pressure,  as  a  soft  bed,  the  soft 
earth,  soft  Iruit ; 

Soft  stillness,  and  the  night. 

Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 

Shakspeare. 
Some  bodies  are  said  to  be  mild  which  act  weakly,  but 
pleasantly,  on  the  taste,  as  mild  fruit,  or  a  mild  cheese  ; 
or  on  the  feelings,  as  mild  weather; 

Sylvia  's  like  autumn  ripe,  yet  mild  as  May, 

More  bright  than  noon,  yet  fresh  as  early  day. 

Pope. 
Some  things  are  said  \.ohp,  gentle,  which  intheir  nature 
might  be  boisterous  as  the  winds  ; 

As  when  the  woods  by  gentle  winds  are  stirr'd. 

Drydejj. 

In  the  improper  application,  soft,  mild,  slwA  gentle 
may  be  apjilied  to  that  which  acts  weakly  upon  otliers, 
or  is  easily  acted  upon  by  others;  meek  is  said  of  that 
only  which  is  acted  upon  easily  by  others:  in  this 
sense  they  are  all  employed  as  epithets,  to  designate 
either  the  person,  or  that  which  is  personal. 

In  the  sense  of  acting  weakly,  but  pleasantly,  on 
others,  soft,  mild,  and  gentle  are  applied  to  the  same 
objects,  but  with  a  slight  distinciion  in  the  sense:  the 
voice  of  a  person  is  either  soft  or  mild ;  it  is  naturally 
soft,  it  is  purposely  made  mild ;  a  soft  voice  strikes 
agreeably  upon  the  ear  ;  a  mild  voice,  when  assumed 
by  those  who  have  autliority,  dispels  all  fears  in  the 
minds  of  inferiours.  A  person  moves  either  .«o/^/y  or 
gently,  but  In  the  first  case  he  moves  with  but  little 
noise,  in  the  second  he  moves  with  a  slow  pace.  It  is 
necessary  to  go  softly  in  the  chamber  of  the  sick,  that 
they  may  not  be  disturbed  ;  it  is  necessary  for  a  sick 
person  to  inove  gently,  when  he  first  attempts  to  go 
abroad  after  his  confinement,  or  at  least  his  impatience 
under  sufiering; 

Pray  you  tread  softly,  that  the  blind  mole  may  not 

Hear  a  foot  fall. — Shakspeare. 

Close  at  mine  ear  one  call'd  me  forth  to  walk, 

With  gentle  voice. — Milton. 

To  tread  softly  is  an  art  which  is  acquired  from  the 
dancing-master;  tn^n  gently  is  a  voluntary  act:  we 
may  go  a  D-e/K^fi  or  a  quick  pace  at  pleasure.  Words 
are  cither  snfl,  mild,  or  gentle :  a  soft  word  falls 
lightly  upon  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed  ;  it 
does  not  excite  any  angry  sentiment ;  the  proverb 
Bays,  "  A  soft  answer  turiielh  away  wrath."  A  re- 
proof is  mild  when  it  falls  easily  from  the  lips  of  one 
who  has  power  to  oppress  and  wound  the  feelings ;  a 
censure,  an  admonition,  or  a  hint,  is  gentle,  which 
bears  indirectly  on  the  offender,  and  dues  not  expose 
the  whole  of  his  infirmity  to  view  :  a  kind  father 
always  tries  the  efficacy  of  mild  reproofs ;  a  prudent 


fiiend  will  always  try  to  correct  our  errours  by  ^cnt/a 
remonstrances. 

In  like  manner  we  say  that  punishments  are  milel 
which  inflict  but  a  small  portion  of  pain  ;  tliey  are  op- 
posed to  tliose  wliich  are  severe:  those  means  of  cor- 
rection are  gentle,  which  are  oi)[|Osed  to  those  that  are 
violent.  It  rcquiri'S  discretion  to  know  how  to  inflict 
punishment  with  llie  due  proportion  of  mildness  and 
severity;  it  will  be  fruillefs  to  adopt  ^raf/e  means  of 
correction,  when  there  is  not  a  power  of  resorting  to 
those  which  are  violent  in  case  of  necessity.  Persons, 
or  their  manners,  are  termed  soft,  mild,  and  gentle,  but 
still  with  similar  disliiiclions  :  a  soft  address,  a  soft  air, 
and  the  like,  are  becoming  or  not,  according  to  the  sex  : 
in  that  which  is  denominated  the  softer  sax,  these  qua- 
lities of  «6p/tnc«s  are  characteristick  excellencies;  but 
even  in  this  sex  they  may  degenerate,  by  their  excess, 
into  insipidity  :  and  in  the  male  sex  they  are  compa- 
tible only  in  a  small  degree  with  maidy  firmness  of 
carriage.  Mild  manners  are  peculiarly  beconring  in 
superiours,  whereby  they  win  the  love  and  esteem  of 
those  who  are  in  inl(^riour  stations ; 

Nothing  reserv'd  or  sullen  was  to  see, 
But  sweet  regards,  and  pleasing  sanctity; 
Mild  was  his  accent,  and  his  action  free. 

Dryden. 

Gentle  manners  are  becoming  in  all  persons  who  take 
a  pait  in  social  life:  gentleness  is,  in  fact,  that  due 
medium  of  softness  which  is  alike  suitable  to  both 
sexes,  and  which  it  is  the  object  of  polite  education  to 
produce;  '  He  had  such  n  gentle  method  of  reproving 
their  faults,  that  they  were  not  so  much  afraid  as 
ashamed  to  repeat  them.' — Atterbury. 

In  the  sense  of  being  acted  on  easily,  the  disposition 
is  said  to  be  not  only  soft,  mild,  and  gentle,  but  also 
meek:  softness  of  disposition  and  chaiacler  is  an  in- 
firmity both  in  the  male  and  female,  but  pariicnlarly 
in  the  former;  it  is  altogether  incompatible  with  that 
steadiness  and  uniformity  of  conduct  which  is  requisite 
for  every  man  who  has  an  independent  part  to  act  in 
life; 

However  sc/t  within  themselves  they  are, 
To  you  they  will  be  valiant  by  despair. 

Dryden. 

A  man  of  a  soft  disposition  often  yields  to  the  en- 
treaties of  others,  and  does  that  which  his  judgement 
condemns;  7,'H'W?itss  of  disposition  unfits  a  man  alto- 
gether for  command,  and  is  to  be  clearly  distinguished 
from  that  mildness  of  conduct  which  is  founded  on 
principle; 

If  that  mild  and  gentle  cod  thou  be, 
Who  dost  mankind  below  with  pity  see. 

Dryden. 
Gentleness,  as  a  part  of  the  character,  is  not  so  much 
to  be  recommended  as  gentleness  from  habit;  human 
life  contains  so  much  in  itself  that  is  rough,  that  the 
gentle  disposition  is  unable  to  make  that  resistance 
which  is  requisite  for  the  |)urposes  of  self  defence' 

Still  she  retains 
Her  maiden  gentleness,  and  oft  at  eve 
Visits  the  herds. — Milton. 

Meekness  is  a  Christian  virtue  forcibly  recommended 
to  our  practice  by  the  example  and  precepts  of  our 
blessed  Saviour ;  it  consists  not  only  in  an  unresisting, 
but  a  forgiving  temper,  a  temper  that  is  unruffled  by 
injuries  and  provocations :  it  is,  however,  an  infirmity, 
if  it  sprincs  from  a  want  of  spirit,  or  an  unconscious- 
ness of  what  is  due  to  ourselves:  meekness,  therefore, 
as  a  natural  temper,  sinks  into  meanness  and  servility; 
but  when,  as  an  acquired  temper,  built  upon  principle, 
and  moulded  into  a  habit  of  the  mind,  it  is  the  grand 
distinctive  characteristick  of  the  religion  we  profess. 

Gentle  and  meek  are  likewise  applied  to  animals; 
the  former  to  designate  that  easy  flow  of  spirits  which 
fits  them  for  being  guided  in  their  movements,  and  the 
latter  to  mark  that  passive  temper,  that  submits  to 
every  kind  of  treatment,  however  harsh,  without  an 
indication  even  of  displeasure.  A  horse  is  gentle,  as 
opposed  to  one  that  is  spirited;  the  former  is  devoid  of 
that  impetus  in  himself  to  move,  which  renders  the 
other  iinsovernable  :  the  lamb  is  a  pattern  of  meekness, 
and  yields  to  the  knife  of  the  butcher  without  a  struggle 
or  a  i)(roau ; 


seo 
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How  meek,  how  pnlient,  the  miU  creature  lies, 
What  suftiiess  in  ils  iiielaMclioly  face, 
What  duiiib-coiiiplaiiiing  innocence  appears! 

Thomson. 

GENTLE,  TAME. 
Gentleness  lies  ratlier  in  the  natural  disposition ; 
lameness  is  the  effect  either  of  art  or  circumstances. 
Any  unbroken  Iiorse  may  be  gentle,  but  not  tame:  a 
liorse  that  is  broken  in  will  be  tame,  but  not  always 
gentle. 

Gentle  (v.  Genteel)  sigiiities  literally  well-born,  and 
is  opposed  eillier  to  tlie  lierce  or  the  rude ;  '  Gcnile7iess 
and  gentility  are  tlie  same  thing,  and,  if  they  arc  not 
the  same  words,  lliey  come  from  one  and  the  same 
original,  from  whence  likewise  is  deduced  the  word 
gentleman.' — Pkggk.  Tame,  in  German  lahm,  from 
laum  a  bridle,  signifies  literally  curbed  or  kept  under, 
aud  is  opposed  either  to  the  wild  or  the  spirited. 

Animals  are  in  general  said  to  be  gentle  which  show 
a  disposition  to  associate  with  man,  and  conform  to  his 
will:  they  are  said  to  be  tame,  if  either  by  compulsion 
or  habit  they  are  brought  to  ini.t  with  human  society. 
Of  the  first  description  there  are  individuals  in  almost 
every  species  which  are  more  or  less  entitled  to  tlie 
name  of  gentle;  of  the  latter  description  are  njany 
species,  as  the  dog,  the  sheep,  the  hen,  and  the  like  ; 
This  said,  the  hoary  king  no  longer  staid, 
But  on  his  car  the  slaughter'd  Victims  laid  ; 
Tiien  seiz'd  the  reins,  his^cn//e  steeds  to  guide. 
And  drove  to  Troy,  Anteiior  at  his  side. — Pope. 
For  Orpheus'  lute  could  soften  steel  aud  stone, 
Make  tigers  tame,  and  huge  leviathans. 

Shakspeare. 
In  tlie  moral  application  gentle  is  always  employed 
in  the  good,  and  tame  iu  the  bad  sense:  a  gentle  spirit 
needs  no  control ;  it  amalgamates  freely  with  the  will 
of  another:  a  tame  spirit  is  without  any  will  of  its 
own  ;  il  is  alive  to  nothing  but  submission ;  it  is  per- 
fectly consistent  witli  our  natural  liberty  to  have  gen- 
tleness, bMtameness  is  the  accompaniment  of  slavery. 
The  same  distinction  marks  the  use  of  these  words 
when  applied  to  the  outward  conduct  or  the  lauguaije: 
gentle  bespeaks  something  positively  good ;  tame  be- 
speaks the  want  of  an  essential  good:  the  former  is 
allied  to  the  kind,  the  latter  to  the  abject  and  mean 
qualities  which  naturally  flow  from  the  compression 
or  destruction  of  energy  and  will  in  the  agent.  A 
gentle  e.vpression  is  devoid  of  all  acrimony,  and  serves 
to  turn  away  wrath :  a  tame  e.xpression  is  devoid  of 
all  force  or  energy,  and  ill  calculated  to  inspire  the 
jnind  with  any  feeling  whatever.  In  giving  counsel  to 
an  irritable  and  conceited  temper,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
gentle:  tame  expressions  are  nowhere  such  striking 
oeformiiies  as  in  a  poem  or  an  oration ;  '  Gentleness 
stands  opposed,  not  to  the  most  determined  regard  to 
virtue  and  truth,  but  to  harshness  and  severity,  to 
pride  and  arrogance.' — Blair.  '  Tliough  all  wanton 
provocations,  and  contemptuous  insolence,  are  to  be 
Idigently  avoided,  theie  is  no  less  danger  in  timid  com- 
pliance and  tame  resignation.' — Joh.nson. 

DOCILE,  TRACTABLE,  DUCTILE. 

Docile,  in  Latin  docilis,  from  docco  to  teach,  is  the 
Latin  term  for  ready  to  be  taught;  tractable,  from  the 
Latin  traho  to  draw,  signifies  ready  to  be  drawn ;  and 
ductile,  from  daco  to  lead,  ready  to  be  led. 

The  idea  of  submitting  to  the  directions  of  another 
ia  comprehended  in  the  signification  of  all  these  terms: 
docilily  marks  the  disposition  to  conform  our  actions 
in  all  particulars  to  the  will  of  another,  and  lies  alto- 
gether in  the  will ;  tractability  and  ductility  are  modes 
of  docility,  the  former  in  regard  to  the  conduct,  the 
latter  in  regard  to  the  principles  and  sentiments:  do- 
cility is  in  genera!  applied  to  the  ordinary  actions  of  the 
life,  where  simply  the  will  is  concerned  ;  '  The  Persians 
are  not  wholly  void  of  martial  spirit ;  and  if  they  are 
not  naturally  brave,  they  are  at  least  extremely  docile, 
and  might  with  proper  discipline  be  made  excellent 
soldiers.' — Sir  Wm.  Jones.  Tractahility  is  applicable 
to  points  of  conduct  in  which  the  judgement  is  con- 
cerned ;  ductililij  to  matters  in  which  the  character  is 
formed  :  a  child  ought  to  be  docile  with  its  parents  at 
all  times.  A  person  ought  to  be  tractable  when  acting 
under  the  direction  of  his  superiour ;  '  The  people,  with- 


out being  servile,  must  be  tractable.'' — Bdrke.     A 
young  person  ought  to  be  ductile  to  imbibe  good  prin- 
ciples: the  want  of  docility  may  spring  from  a  defect 
in   the  disposition:    the  want  of  tractublevess   may 
spring  either  from  a  defect  in  the  temper,  or  from  self- 
conceit  ;    the  want  of  ductility  lies  altogether  in   a 
natural  stubbornness  of  character:  docility,  beiiig  alto- 
gether independent  of  the  judgement,  is  applicable  to 
the  brutes  as  well  as  to  men ; 
Their  reindeer  form  their  riches :  these  their  tents. 
Their  robes,  their  beds,  and  all  their  homely  wealth, 
Supply  their  wholesome  fare,  and  cheerful  cups; 
Ob^equious  at  their  call,  the  docile  tribe 
Yield  to  the  sledge  their  necks. — Thomson. 
Triiclableness  and  ductility  are  applicable  mostly  to 
thinking  and  rational  objects  only,  tliough  sometimes 
extended  to  inainmate  or  moral  objects:  the  ox  is  a 
docile  animal;    the  humble  are  tractable;    youth  is 
ductile;  'The  will  was  then  (before  the  fall)  ductile 
and  pliant  to  all  the  motions  of  riglit  reason.' — Soutu. 

FLEXIBLE,  PLIABLE,  PLIANT,  SUPPLE. 

Flexible,  in  Latin  Jleiibilis,  from  Jle.cto  to  bend,  sig- 
nifies able  to  be  bent ;  pliable  signifies  able  to  be  plied 
or  fi)lded  :  pliant,  plying,  bending,  or  Uilding  ;  supple, 
in  French  souple,  from  tlie  intensive  syllable  sub  anil 
ply,  signifies  very  pliable. 

*Fl''x.iblc  is  used  in  a  natural  or  moral  sense ;  pliable 
in  the  familiar  and  natural  sense  only;  pliant  in  the 
higher  and  moral  application  only:  what  can  be  bent 
in  any  degree  as  a  stick  is  flexible ;  what  can  be  bent 
as  wax,  or  fi)Ided  like  cloth,  is  pliable.  Supple,  wJiether 
in  a  proper  or  a  figurative  sense,  is  an  excess  of  plia- 
bility; what  can  he  bent  backward  and  forward,  like 
ozier  twig,  is  supple. 

In  the  moral  a\)][t\\cTil\on,  flexible  is  indefinite  both  in 
degree  and  application  ;  it  may  be  greater  or  less  in 
point  of  degree :  whereas  ;);/«?!*  supposes  a  great  de- 
gree o{  pliability ;  and  s'upplencss,  a  great  degree  of 
pliancy  or  pliability:  it  applies  likewise  to  (he  outward 
actions,  to  the  temper,  the  resolution,  or  the  principles; 
hill  pliancy  is  applied  to  the  principles,  or  the  conduct 
dependent  upon  those  principles;  suppleness  to  the 
outward  actions  and  behaviour  only.  A  temper  is 
flexible  which  yields  to  the  entreaties  of  others  ;  the 
person  or  character  is  pliant  when  it  is  formed  or 
moulded  easily  at  the  will  of  another;  a  person  is 
supple  who  makes  his  actions  and  his  manners  bend 
according  to  the  varyina  humours  of  another:  the  first 
belongs  to  one  in  a  superiour  station  who  yields  to  the 
wishes  of  the  applicant;  the  latter  two  belong  to  equals 
or  inferionrs  who  yield  to  the  influence  of  others. 

Flexibility  may  be  either  good  or  bad,  according  to 
circumstances ;  when  it  shortens  the  duration  of  re- 
sentments it  produces  a  happy  effect ;  but  flexibility  is 
not  a  respectable  trait  in  a  master  or  a  judge,  who  ought 
to  be  cuided  by  higher  motives  than  what  the  mo- 
mentary impulse  of  feeling  suggests:  pliancy  is  very 
commendable  in  youth,  when  it  leads  them  to  yield  to 
the  counsels  of  the  aged  and  experienced;  but  it  may 
sometimes  make  young  men  the  more  easy  victims  to 
the  seductions  of  the  artful  and  vicious:  suppleness  is 
in  no  case  good,  for  it  is  flexibility  either  iu  indiirerent 
matters,  or  such  as  are  expressly  bad.  A  good-natured 
man  is  flexible ;  a  weak  and  thoughtless  man  is  ;y/ja?(t; 
a  parasite  is  supple. 

Flexibility  is  frequently  a  weakness,  but  never  a 
vice;  it  always  consults  the  taste  of  others,  sometiines 
to  its  own  inconvenience,  and  often  in  opposition  to  its 
judgement;  'Forty-four  is  an  age  at  which  the  mind 
begins  less  easily  to  admit  new  confidence,  and  the  will 
to  grow  less  flexible.'' — Johnson.  Pliancy  is  often 
both  a  weakness  and  a  vice;  it  always  yields  for  iti> 
own  pleasure,  though  not  always  in  opposition  to  its 
sense  of  right  and  wrong:  '.As  for  the  bending  and 
forming  the  mind,  we  should  doubtless  do  our  utmost 
to  render  it  pliable,  and  by  no  means  stiff  and  refrac- 
tory.'— Bacon.  '  The  future  is  pliant  and  ductile.' — 
Johnson.  Suppleness  is  always  a  vice,  but  never  a 
weakness  ;  it  seeks  its  gratification  to  the  injury  of 
another  by  flattering  his  passions;  'Charles  I.  wanted 
siipjilenrss  and  dexterity  to  give  way  to  the  ei.croach- 
nients  of  a  popular  a.ssembly.' — Himk.  Flexibility  i> 
opposed  to  firmness  ;  pliancy  to  steadiness ;  sitpplenea 
to  rigidity. 

*  Vide  Roubaud:  "Flexible,  soupile,  docile." 
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TO  ALLAY,  SOOTH,  APPEASE,  ASSUAGE, 
MITIGATE. 

To  allay  is  coiii|ioiiiid((l  of  al  or  ad,  and  lay  to  lay 
to  or  by,  siciiifyiiis  to  lay  a  thing  to  rest,  to  abate  ii ; 
tooth  probably  coiiits  from  sweet,  which  is  in  Swedisli 
sOt,  Low  German,  fcc.  not,  and  is  doubtless  connected 
with  the  Hebrew  J^IO  to  alhire,  invite,  compose;  ap- 
pease, in  French  appaiser,  is  compounded  of  ap  or  ad 
and  paix  peace,  signifying  to  quiet ;  assuage  is  com- 
pounded of  as  or  ad  and  suage,  from  the  Latin  suasi, 
perfect  of  suadeu  to  persuade,  signifying  to  treat  with 
gentleness,  or  to  render  easy  ;  mitigate,  from  the  Latin 
viitis  gentle,  signifies  to  make  gentle  or  easy  to  be 
borne. 

All  these  terms  indicate  a  lessening  of  something 
painful.  In  a  physical  sejise  a  pain  is  allayed  by  an 
immediate  application;  it  is  southed  by  affording  ease 
and  comfort  in  other  respects,  and  diverting  tlie  mind 
from  the  pain.  Extreme  heat  or  thirst  is  allayed; 
'  Without  expecting  the  return  of  hunger,  they  eat  for 
an  appetite,  and  prepare  dishes  not  to  allay,  but  to  ex- 
cite it.' — Addison.  Extreme  liunger  is  appeased ; 
The  rest 

They  cut  in  legs  and  fillets,  for  the  feast. 

Which  draw'n  and  served,  their  hunger  they  appease. 

Dryden 
A  punishment  or  sentence  is  mitigated; 

I  undertook 
Before  thee,  and,  not  repenting,  this  obtain 
Of  right,  that  I  may  mitigate  their  doom. 

Milton. 

In  a  moral  sense  one  allays  what  is  fervid  and  vehe- 
ment ; 

If  by  your  art  yon  have 
Put  the  wild  waters  in  this  war,  allay  tliem. 

Shakspkare. 
One  sootAs  what  is  distressed ;  'Nature  lias  given  all 
tlie  little  arts  of  sor thing  and  blandishing  to  the  fe- 
male.'— .\ddison.  One  appeases  what  is  tumultuous 
and  boisterous;  'Charon  is  no  sooner  appeased,  ami 
the  triple-headed  dog  laid  asleep,  but  jEneas  makes 
his  entrance  into  the  dominions  of  Pluto.' — .^ddison. 
One  assuages  grief  or  afflictions  ;  '  If  I  can  any  way 
assuage  private  inflanmiations,  or  allay  publick  fer- 
ments, I  shall  apply  myself  to  it  with  the  utmost  en- 
deavours.'— Addiso.n.  One  mitigates  pains,  or  what 
is  rigorous  and  severe ;  '.411  it  can  do  is,  to  devise  how 
that  wliich  must  be  endured  may  be  mitigated.'' — 
Hooker.  Nothing  is  so  calculated  to  allay  the  fervour 
of  a  distempered  imagination,  as  prayer  and  religious 
meditation:  relicinn  lias  everything  in  it  which  can 
sooth  a  wounded  conscience  by  presenting  it  with  the 
hope  of  pardon,  that  can  appease  the  angry  passions 
by  giving  us  a  sense  of  our  own  sinfulness  and  need 
of  God's  pardon,  and  that  can  assuage  the  bitterest 
griefs  by  affording  us  the  brightest  prospect  of  future 
bliss. 


TO  ALLEVIATE,  RELIEVE. 

.Alleviate,  in  Latin  alleviatus,  participle  of  allevio, 
is  compounded  of  the  intensive  syllable  al  or  ad,  and 
leva  to  lighten,  sianifying  to  lighten  by  making  less; 
relieve,  from  the  Latin  relHio,  is  re  and  leva  to  lift  up, 
signifying  to  take  away  or  remove. 

A  pain  \%  alleviated  hy  making  it  less  burdensome; 
a  necessity  is  relieved  by  supplying  what  is  wanted. 
..dllewate  respects  our  internal  feelincs  only ;  relieve 
our  external  circumstances.  That  alleviates  which 
affmdsease  and  conifoit ;  that ?-e//e7)e.5  which  removes 
the  pain.  It  is  no  alleviation  of  sorrow  to  a  feeling 
mind,  to  reflect  that  others  undergo  the  same  siitTer- 
ing;  '  Half  the  misery  of  human  life  might  be  exiin- 
euished,  would  men  alleviate  the  general  curse  they 
lie  under,  by  nmlnal  offices  of  compassion,  benevo- 
lence, and  humanity.' — Addison.  A  change  of  posi- 
tion is  a  considerable  relief  to  an  invalid,  wearied 
with  confinement; 

Now  sinking  underneath  a  load  of  grief, 
From  death  alone  she  seeks  her  last  relief. 

Drvden. 
Condolence  and  sympathy  tend  greatly  to  alleviate 
the  sufferings  of  our  fellow-creatures  ;  it  is  an  essential 


part  of  the  Christian's  duly  to  relieve  the  wants  of  his 
indigent  neiglibour. 

APPEASE,  CALM,  PACIFY,  QUIET,  STILL. 
.Appease,  v.  To  allay;  cabn,  in  French  calmer,  from 
almus  fair,  signilies  to  make  I'air  ;■  pacify,  in  Latin 
pacijico,  compounded  of  pax  and  facio,  signities  to 
make  peace  or  peaceable;  guiet,  in  French  guiet, 
Latin  quietu.>',  from  guies  rest,  signifies  to  put  to  rest; 
still,  srgnifies  to  make  still. 

To  appease  is  to  put  an  end  to  a  violent  motion  ;  to 
calm  is  to  produce  a  great  tranquillity.    *  The  wind  is 
appeased;  the  sea  is  calmed.     With  regard  to  persons 
it  is  necessary  to  appease  those  who  are  in  transports 
of  passion,  and   to  calm  those  vvlio  are  in  trouble, 
anxiety,  or  apprehension. 
Jippcase  respects  matters  of  force  or  violence ; 
A  lofty  city  by  my  hand  is  rais'd, 
Pygmalion  punish'd,  and  my  lord  appeased. 

Dryden. 
Culm  respects  matters  of  inquietude  and  distress; 
All-powerful  harmony,  that  can  assuage 
And  calm  the  sorrows  of  the  phrensitd  wretch. 

Marsh. 
One   is  appeased   by  a    submissive   behaviour,  and 
calmed  by  the  removal  of  danger. 

Pacify  corresjionds  to  appease,  and  quiet  to  calm. 
In  sense  they  are  the  same,  but  in  application  they 
dilTer.  .Appease  and  calm  are  used  only  in  reference 
to  objects  of  importance;  pacify  und  guiet  maybe  ap- 
plied to  those  of  a  more  familiar  nature.  The  uneasy 
humours  of  a  child  are  pacified,  or  its  groundless  lisars 
are  quieted. 

Still  is  a  loftier  expression  than  any  of  the  former 
terms;  serving  mostly  for  the  grave  or  poetick  style, 
[t  is  an  onomaloptla  for  restraining  or  putting  to  si 
lence  that  which  is  noisy  and  boisterous ; 
My  breath  can  still  the  winds, 
Unclond  the  sun,  charm  down  the  s>~elling  sea, 
And  stop  tlie  floods  of  heaven. — Beaumont 


PEACE,  QUIET,  CALM,  TRANQUILLITY. 

Peace,  in  Latin  par,  may  either  come  from  pactio 
an  agreement  or  compact  which  produces  peace,  or  it 
may  be  connected  with  pavsa,  and  tlte  Greek  iravo)  to 
cease,  because  a  cessation  of  all  violent  action  and 
commotion  enters  into  the  idea  of  peace;  quiet,  in 
Latin  quietus,  probably  from  Kcipai  to  lie  down,  signi 
fips  a  lying  posture  which  l>est  promotes  quiet;  culm 
signifies  the  state  of  being  calm  ;  travquillny,  in  Latin 
tranquillitas,  from  trauquitlus,  that  is,  trans,  the  in- 
tensive syllable,  and  quillus  or  quietus,  signifies  alto- 
gether or  exceedingly  guiet. 

Peace  is  a  term  of  more  general  application,  and 
more  comprehensive  meaning  than  the  others:  it  re- 
spects either  comninnilies  or  individuals;  butgi'iet  re- 
spects only  individuals  or  small  communities.  iValions 
are  said  to  have  peace,  but  not  quirt;  jiersonsor  lanii 
lies  may  have  both  peace  and  quiit.  Peace  inipiies  an 
exemption  from  publick  or  private  broils;  ^ti'W  im- 
plies a  freedom  from  noise  or  interruption.  Every 
well-disposed  family  strives  to  be  at  peace  with  its 
neighbours,  and  every  affectionate  family  will  naiii  rally 
act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  promote  peace  amonft  all  its 
members;  'A  fal.se  person  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as 
a  publick  enemy,  and  a  disturber  of  the  peace  of  man- 
kind.'— South.  The  quiet  of  a  neighbourhood  h  one 
of  its  first  reconmiendations  as  a  place  of  residz-nce ; 
'A  paltry  talebearer  will  discompose  the  quiet  of  a 
whole  family.' — South. 

Peace  and  guiet,  in  recard  to  individuals,  have  like 
wise  a  reference  to  the  internal  state  of  the  mind  ;  but 
the  former  expresses  the  pernianeni  condition  of  the 
mind,  the  latter  its  transitory  condition.  Serious  mat 
ters  only  can  disturb  our  peace;  tiivial  matters  may 
disturb  our  quiet :  a  good  man  enjoys  the  peace  of  a 
Kood  conscience;  'Keligion  directs  us  rather  to  secure 
iinvaid  peace  than  outward  ease,  to  be  more  careful 
to  avoid  everlaslins  torments  than  light  affliction. '- 
TiLLOTsoN.  The  best  of  men  may  have  unavoidable 
cares  and  anxieties  which  disturb  his  quiet: 

*  Vide  Abbe  Girard :  "  Appaiser,  calmer." 
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Indulsent  quiet,  pow'r  serene, 
Mullier  of  peace,  and  joy,  and  love.— Hughes. 
There  can  he  no  peace  wlieie  a  man's  passions  are  per- 
pr;tu.illy  enf;af;ed  in  a  contiicl  witli  eucli  other ;  there 
can  be  no  (/uiet  wliere  a  man  is  embarrassed  in  liis 
pecuniary  allairs. 

Caliti  is  a  species  of  quiet,  which  respects  ohjects  in 
tlie  natural  or  tlie  moral  vsotid;  it  indicates  the  ah 
Bence  of  violent  motion,  as  well  as  violent  noise  ;  it  is 
that  slate  which  more  innnediately  succeeds  a  state  of 
agitation.  As  storms  at  sea  are  frequently  preceded 
as  well  as  succeeded,  hy  a  dead  culm,  so  political 
Klorm.-.  have  likewise  their  calms  which  are  their  at- 
ten(l;uits,  if  not  their  precursors;  'Cheerfulness  ban- 
ishes all  an.xious  care  and  discoiueut,  sooths  and  com- 
poses the  passions,  and  keeps  the  soul  in  a  perpetual 
calm.'— AvDisos.  Peace,  quiet,  and  calm  have  all  re- 
epect  to  the  state  contrary  to  their  own  ;  they  are  |.io- 
perly  cessations  either  Ironi  strife,  from  disiuibance,  or 
Ijom  agitation  and  tumult.  Tranquillity, on  the  other 
hand,  is  taken  more  absolutely  ;  it  expresses  the  situa- 
tion as  it  exists  in  tlie  present  moment,  inde|iendently 
of  what  goes  before  or  after ;  it  is  sometimes  applicable 
to  society,  sometimes  to  natural  objects,  and  sometimes 
to  the  mind.  The  ti-anquillily  of  the  state  cannot  be 
preserved  unle.ss  the  authority  of  the  niagistiates  be 
upheld  ;  the  tranqatlUty  of  the  air  and  of  all  the  sur- 
rounding ohjects  is  one  thing  which  gives  the  country 
its  peculiar  charms;  the  trauqmUity  oi  the  mind  in 
the  season  of  devotion  contributes  essentially  to  pro- 
duce a  suitable  degree  of  religious  fervour;  'By  a 
patient  acquiescence  under  painful  events  for  the  pre- 
sent, we  shall  be  sure  to  contract  a  tranquillity  of 
temper.' — Ccmbicrland. 

As  enithets,  the.se  terms  bear  the  same  relation  to 
each  oiner:  people  are  peaceable  as  they  are  disposed 
to  promote  ;)e(icc  in  society  at  large,  or  in  their  private 
relations;  they  are  qaiet,  inasmuch  as  they  abstain 
from  every  loud  expression,  or  are  exempt  from  any 
commotion  in  themselves :  they  are  calvi,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  exempt  from  the  conuiiotinn  which  at  any 
given  moment  rages  around  them  ;  they  are  tranquil, 
inasmuch  as  they  enjoy  an  entire  exemption  from  every 
thing  which  can  discompose.  A  town  \s  peaceable  as 
respects  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants;  it  is  quiet, 
as  respects  its  external  circumstances,  or  freedom  from 
bustle  and  noise:  an  evening  is  calm  when  the  air  is 
'ulled  into  a  particular  stillness,  which  is  not  interrupt- 
ed by  any  loud  sounds:  a  scene  is  trarijiaV  which  com- 
bines every  thing  calculated  to  sooth  the  spirits  to  rest. 

PEACEABLE,  PEACEFUL,  PACIFICK. 

Peaceable  is  used  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word 
peace,  as  it  expresses  an  exemption  from  strife  or  con- 
test (o.  Peace) ;  but  peaceful  is  used  in  its  improper 
sense,  as  it  expres^es  an  exemption  from  agitation  or 
commotion.  Persons  or  things  are  peaceable;  things, 
particularly  in  the  higher  style,  are  peaceful:  a  family 
is  designated  as  peaceable,  in  regard  to  its  inhabitants  ; 
'1  know  that  \uy  peaceable  disposition  already  gives 
me  a  very  ill  figure  here'  (at  Katisbou). — Lady  VV. 
MoNTAGiiE.  A  house  is  designated  as  a  peaceful 
abode,  as  it  is  remote  from  the  bustle  and  hurry  of  a 
inultiiude ; 

Still  as  Ihe  peaceful  walks  of  ancient  night, 
Silent  as  are  the  lamps  that  burn  in  tombs. 

Shakspeare. 
Pacijick  signifies  either  making  peace,  or  disposed  to 
make  peace,  and  is  aiiplicd  mosily  to  what  we  do  to 
others.  VVe  are  peaceable  when  we  do  not  engage  in 
quarrels  of  our  own;  we  are.  paeifrh  if  we  wish  to 
keeppfnre,  or  make/ifnrf,  between  others.  Hence  the 
term  peaceable  is  mostly  employed  for  individual  or 
private  concerns,  and  pacifick  most  properly  for  national 
Lonrerns:  subjectsoiightto  In-  /icirea/jZe,  andinonarchs 
panfirk:  'The  nwfX  peaceabb  way  for  you,  if  you  do 
take  a  thief,  is  to  let  him  show  himself,  and  steal  out  of 
your  cnmpaity' — Shakspearh;.  'The  tragical  and 
untimely  death  of  the  French  monarch  put  an  end  to  all 
paci/icA  measures  with  regard  toScotland'.-RoBKRTsoN. 

CALM,  COMPOSED,  COLLECTED. 

Calm,  V.  To  appease;  composed,  from  the  verb  com- 
pose, marks  the  stale  of  being  compused ;  awii  collected, 
from  collect,  the  state  of  being  collected. 


These  terms  agree  in  expressing  a  state;  but  calm 
rrsj  ects  the  slate  of  the  feelings,  compused  the  state  of 
the  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  collected  the  state  of  the 
thoughts  more  particularly. 

Calmness  is  peculiarly  requisite  in  seasons  of  distress, 
and  amid  scenes  of  horror ;  composure,  in  moments 
of  trial,  disoider,  and  tumult ;  cullecttdness,  in  momenta 
of  danger.  Calmness  is  the  companion  of  fortitude; 
no  one  whose  spirils  are  easily  disturbed  can  have 
strength  to  bear  misfortune:  composure  is  an  attendant 
upon  clearness  of  understanding;  no  one  can  express 
himself  with  peispicuiiy  whose  thoughts  are  any  way 
deranged:  collectedness  is  requisite  for  a  deteimincd 
promptitude  of  action  ;  no  one  can  be  expected  to  act 
promptly  who  cannot  think  fixedly. 

It  would  argue  a  want  of  all  lieeling  to  he  calm  on 
some  occasions,  wiien  the  best  all'eclions  of  our  nature 
are  put  to  a  severe  trial ; 

'T  is  godlike  magnanimity  to  keep. 

When  most  piovok'd,  our  reason  calm  and  clear. 
Thomson. 
Composedncss  of  mind  associated  with  the  detection  of 
guilt,  evinces  a  hardened  conscience,  and  an  insensi- 
bility to  shame;  'A  moping  lover  would  grow  a 
pleasant  fellow  by  that  time  lie  had  rid  thrice  about 
the  island  (Anticyra);  and  a  hair-brained  rake,  after  a 
short  stay  in  the  country,  go  home  again  a  composed, 
grave,  worthy  gentleman.' — Stkklb.  Collectedness  of 
mind  has  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  some  persons'  lives,  in  moments  of  the  most 
imminent  peril ; 

Be  collected, 
No  more  amazement. — Shakspeare 


CALM,  PLACID,  SERENE. 

Calm,  V.  To  appease ;  placid,  in  Latin  placidus,  from 
placeo  to  please,  signifies  the  state  of  being  pleased,  or 
free  from  uneasiness;  serene,  in  Latin  sccchu,'?,  comes 
most  probably  from  the  Greek  iiprjvi]  peace,  signifying 
a  state  of  peace. 

Calm  and  serene  are  applied  to  the  elements;  placid 
only  to  the  mind.  Calmness  respects  only  the  stale  of 
the  winds,  serenity  that  of  the  air  and  heavens;  the 
weather  is  calm  when  it  is  free  from  agitation :  it  ia 
serene  when  free  from  noise  and  vapour.  Calm  re- 
spects the  total  absence  of  all  perlurbalicni  ;  placid  the 
ease  and  contentment  of  the  mind  ;  serene  clearness 
and  composure  of  the  mind. 

As  in  the  natural  world  a  particular  agitation  of  the 
wind  is  succeeded  by  a  calm,  so  in  the  mind  of  man, 
when  an  unusual  etiervescence  has  been  produced,  it 
commonly  subsides  into  a  calm; 

Preach  patience  to  the  sea,  when  jarring  winds 
Throw  up  the  swelling  billows  to  the  sky  ' 
And  if  your  reasons  mitigate  her  fury, 
My  soul  will  be  as  calm. — Smith. 
Placidity  and  serenity  have  more  that  is  even  and  recu 
lar  in  them  ;  they  are  positively  what  they  are.  Cahii 
is  a  temporary  state  of  the  feelings  ;  placid  auii  serene 
are  habits  of  the  mind.  We  speak  of  a  calm  state; 
but  a  placid  and  serene  temper.  Placidity  is  more  of 
a  natural  gift;  serenity  is  acquired:  people  with  not 
very  ardent  desires  or  warmth  of  fcelin;;  will  evince 
placidity ;  they  are  pleased  with  all  that  passes  inwardly 
or  outwardly ;  '  Placid  awA  soothing  is  the  remembrance 
of  a  ife  passed  with  quiet,  innocence,  and  elegance.'— 
Steele.  Nothing  contributes  so  much  In  serenity  of 
mind  as  a  pervading  sense  of  God's  good  providence, 
which  checks  all  impatieiKe,  sot'tens  down  every  aspe- 
rity of  humour,  and  gives  a  steady  current  to  the  feel- 
ings: '  Every  one  ought  to  fence  against  the  temper  of 
his  climate  or  constitution,  and  frequently  to  indnlae  in 
himself  those  considerations  which  may  give  him  a 
serenity  of  mind.' — Addison. 


EASE,  QUIET,  REST,  REPOSE. 

F.ase  comes  immediately  from  the  French  aisi  elird 
and  that  from  the  Greek  at\rioi  younir,  fresh  ;  quiet, 
in  Latin  quietus,  comes  probably  from  the  Greek 
Ktliiat  to  lie  down,  signifying  a  lying  posture;  rest,  in 
German  ra.it,  comes  from  the  Latin  re.sto  to  stand 
still  or  make  a  halt;  repose  cornea  from  the  Latin 
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reposui,  perfect  of  repovo  to  place  back,  signifying  tile 
state  of  placiiig  one's  self  backward  or  downward. 

Tlie  Idea  of  a  motionless  stale  is  common  to  all  these 
terms:  ease  and  quiet  respect  action  on  the  body;  rest 
and  repose  respect  the  action  of  the  body :  we  are  easy 
or  quiet  when  freed  from  any  external  agency  that  is 
painful ;  we  have  rest  or  repose  when  tlie  body  is  no 
longer  in  motion. 

Ease  denotes  an  exemption  from  any  painful  agency 
in  general ;  quiet  denotes  an  e.veniptiou  from  that  in 
particular,  which  noise,  disturbance,  or  the  violence  of 
others  may  cause ;  we  are  easy  or  at  ease,  when   the 
body  is  in  a  posture  agreeable  to  itself,  or  when  no  cir- 
cumjacent object  pre^ses  unequally  upon   it:  we  are 
quiet  when  there  is  an  agreeable  stillness  around:  our 
ease  may  be  disturbed  either  by  internal  or  external 
causes;   onx  quiet  is  most  commonly  disturbed  by  ex- 
ternal objects;   we  may  have  ease  from  pain,  bodily  or 
mental ;  we  have  quiet  at  the  will  of  tliose  around  us  : 
a  sick  per.son  is  often  far  from  enjoying  ease,  although 
he  may  have  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy  the  most  perfect 
quiet:  a  man's   mind  is  often  uneasy  from  its  own 
faulty  constitution ;    it  sutieis    frequent  disquietudes 
from  lln:  vexatious  tempers  of  others:  let  a  man  be  in 
ever  such  easy  circumstances,  he  may  still  expect  to 
meet  with  disquietudes  in  bis  dealings  with  the  world  : 
wealth  and  contentment  are  the  great  promoters  of 
ease  ; 
By  this  we  plainly  view  the  two  imposthumes 
That  choke  a  kingdom's  welfare ;  ease  and  wanton- 
ness.— Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
Eetirement  is  the  most  friendly  to  quiet: 
But  ea,sy  quiet,  a  secure  retreat, 
A  harmless  life  that  knows  not  how  to  cheat, 
With  homebred  plenty  the  rich  owner  bless, 
And  rural  pleasures  crown  his  happiness. — Dryden. 
Rest  simply  denotes  the  cessation  of  motion ;  repose 
is  that  species  of  rest  which  is  agreeable  after  labour  ; 
we  rest  as  circumstances  require;  in  this  sense,  our 
Creator  is  said  to  have  rested  from  the  work  of  crea- 
tion;   'Like  the  sun,  it  had  light  and  agility  ;  it  knew 
no  rest  but  in  motion,  no  quiet  but  in  activity.' — South. 
Repose  is  a  circumstance  of  necessity;  the  weary  seek 
repose;  there  is  no   human  being  to  whom  it  is  not. 
sometimes  indispensable;  I 

I  all  the  livelong  day 
Consume  in  meditation  deep,  recluse 
From  human  converse;  nor  at  shut  of  eve 
Enjoy  repose. — Phillips. 
We  it\<iy  rest  in  a  standing  posture;  we  can  repose  only 
in  a  lying  position;  the  dove  which  Noah  first  sent  out 
could  not  find  rest  for  the  sole  of  its  foot ;  soldiers  who 
are  hotly  pursued  by  an  enemy,  have  no  time  nor  op- 
portunity to  take  repose:  the  night  is  the  time  for  re^t  ; 
the  pillow  is  the  place  for  repose.     Rest  may  be  pro- 
perly applied  to  tilings  and  persons ; 
The  peaceful  peasant  to  the  wars  is  press'd, 
The  fields  lie  fallow  in  inglorious  rest. — Dryden. 
Repose  may   be   employed   figuratively  in   the  same 
sense ; 

Nor  can  the  tortur'd  wave  here  find  repose, 
But  ratrins  still  amid  theshagay  rocks, 
Now  flashes  o'er  the  scatter'ti  fragments. 

Thomson. 


EASE,  EASINESS,  FACILITY,  LIGHTNESS. 

Ease,  (».  Ease)  denotes  either  the  abstract  state  of 
a  person  or  quality  of  a  thing;  easiness,  from  easy, 
signifying  having  ease,  denotes  simply  an  abstract 
quality  which  serves  to  cliaracterize  the  thing:  a  per- 
son enjoys  ease,  or  he  has  an  easiness  of  disposition  : 
'Ease  is'the  utmost  that  can  be  hoped  from  a  sedentary 
and  inactive  habit.' — Johnson.  '  His  yielding  unto 
them  in  one  thing  might  happily  put  them  in  hope,  that 
time  would  breed  the  like  easiness  of  condescending 
further  unto  them.' — Hooker.  Ease  is  said  of  that 
which  is  borne,  or  that  which  is  done ;  easiness  and 
facilily,  from  the  Latin  facilis  easy,  most  commonly  of 
that  which  is  to  be  done  ;  the  former  in  application  to 
the  thing  as  before,  the  latter  either  to  the  person  or  the 
thing  :  we  speak  of  the  easiness  of  the  task,  but  of  a 
person's  facility  in  doing  it :  we  judge  of  the  easiness 


of  a  thing  by  comparing  it  with  others  more  difiicnit  ■ 
'  Nothing  is  more  subject  to  mistake  and  disappoint' 
meiit  than  anticipated  judgement,  concerning  the  easi- 
ness or  ditficnlty  of  any  undertaking;.' — Johnson.  We 
judge  of  a  person's  facility  by  comparing  hini  with 
others,  who  are  less  skilful ;  '  Every  one  must  have  re- 
rnarked  the  facility  with  which  the  kindness  of  others 
is  sometimes  gained  by  those  to  whom  he  never  could 
have  imparted  his  own.'— Johnson. 

Ease  and  liglitncss  are  both  said  of  what  is  to  be 
borne;  the  former  in  a  general,  the  latter  in  a  particu- 
lar sense.  Whatever  presses  in  any  form  is  not  easy  ; 
that  which  presses  by  excess  of  weight  is  not  light:  a 
coat  may  be  f asy  from  its  make;  it  can  be /(,o-/(i;  only 
from  its  texture.  A  work  is  easy  which  requires  no 
g»at  exertion  cither  of  body  or  mind  ;  'The  service  of 
God,  in  the  solemn  assembly  of  saints,  is  a  work, 
though  easy,  yet  withal  very  weighty,  and  of  great 
respect.'— Hooker.  A  work  is  light  which  requires 
no  effort  of  the  body ; 

Well  pleas'd  were  all  his  friends,  the  task  was  light, 
The  father,  mother,  daughter,  they  invite. 

Dryden. 
The  same  distinction  ex'sts  between  their  derivatives, 
to  ease,  facilitate,  and  lighten  ;  to  ease  is  to  make  casj^ 
or  free  lioin  pain,  as  to  ease  a  person  of  his  labour ;  to 
facilitate  is  to  render  a  thing  more  practicable  or  lesa 
diflicult,  as  to  facilitate  a  person's  progress  ;  to  lighten 
is  to  take  otT  an  e.xcessive  weight,  as  to  lighten  a  per- 
son's burdens. 


EASY,  READY. 

Easy  {v.  Ease,  easiness)  signifies  here  a  freedom 
from  obstruction  in  ourselves ,  ready,  in  German  bereit, 
Latin  paratus,  signifies  prepared. 

Easy  marks  the  freedom  of  being  done ;  ready  the 
disposition  or  willingness  to  do ;  the  former  refers 
mostly  to  the  thing  or  the  manner,  the  latter  to  the 
person  :  the  thing  is  easy  to  he  done ;  the  person  is 
really  to  do  it :  it  is  easy  to  make  professions  of  friend- 
ship ill  the  ardour  of  the  moment;  but  every  one  ig 
not  ready  to  act  up  to  them,  when  it  interferes  with 
his  convenience  or  interest. 

As  epithets,  both  are  opposed  to  difficult,  but  agree, 
ably  to  the  above  explanation  of  the  terms  ;  the  forjiier 
denotes  a  freedom  from  guch  difficulties  or  obstacles 
as  lie  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself;  the  latter  an 
exemption  from  such  as  lie  in  the  temper  and  character 
of  the  person  ;  hence  we  say  a  person  is  easy  of  access 
whose  situation,  rank,  employments,  or  circumstances, 
do  not  prevent  him  from  admitting  others  to  his  pre- 
sence ;  he  is  ready  to  hear  when  hehiniself  throws  no 
obstacles  in  the  way,  when  he  lends  a  willing  ear  to 
what  is  said.  So  likewise  a  task  is  said  to  be  easy :  a 
person's  wit,  or  a  person's  reply,  to  be  ready  :  a  young 
man  who  has  birth  and  fortune,  wit  and  accomplish- 
ments, will  find  an  easy  admittance  into  any  circle; 
'  An  easy  manner  of  conversation  is  the  most  desirable 
quality  a  man  can  have.'— Steele.  The  very  name 
of  a  lavourite  author  will  be  a  ready  passport  for  the 
works  io  which  it  may  be  affixed  ; 

The  scorpion,  ready  to  receive  thy  laws. 
Yields  half  his  region  and  contracts  his  claws. 
Dryden. 
When  used  adverbially,  they  bear  the  same  relation 
to  each  other.     A  man  is  said  to  comprehend  easily, 
who  from  whatever  cause  finds  the  thing  easy  to  be 
comprehended  ;  he  pardons  readily  who  has  a  t.einper 
ready  to  pardon. 


TO  RECLINE,  REPOSE. 

To  recline  is  to  lean  back  ;  to  repose  is  to  place  one's- 
self  back  :  he  who  reclines  reposes  ;  but  we  may  re 
dine  without  reposing :  when  we  recline  we  put  3ur- 
selves  into  a  particular  position  ; 

For  consolation  on  his  friend  reclin'd. — Falconer. 

When  we  repose  we  put  ourselves  into  that  position 

which  will  be  most  easy ; 

I  first  awak'd,«nd  found  myself  repos'd 
Under  a  shade,  on  flowers. — Milton 
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HAP.n,  DIFFlCrLT,  ARDUOUS. 
Hard  is  ln-re  laki'ii  In  llic  iiiipioper  sense  of  trouble 
causcil,  and  paiiis  lakcn,  in  ulnili  sense  ii  is  a  iiiucli 
stniii^'er  icrni  timii  dijicult,  vvliicli,  from  tlie  Latin 
dijficilis,  tDniponnded  of  tlie  privative  dis  and  facilis, 
Bifiriilics  merely  not  ea^^y.     Hard  is  therefore  positive, 
and  (lijiciill  iief^ulive.     A  difficult  ta^-k  eannot  be  got 
tliron^li   williout  exertion,  but  a  hard  task  reqnius 
(jriMt  e.vcrtiun.      l)ifficull   is  applicable  to  all   trivial 
itiaitiTS  wliicli  call  for  a  more  than  usual  portion  either 
of  labour  or  thouglit ;  '  As  Swift's  years  increased,  his 
fits  of  ciddiness  nnrt  deafness  grew  more  frecpient,  and 
his  deafness  made  conversation  difficult.' — Johnson. 
Hard  is  applicable  to  those  wliicli  are  of  the  liifihest 
importance,  and  accompanied  with  eircumsiances  lliat 
call  for  the  utmost  stretch  of  every  power; 
Aulignnes,  with  kisses,  often  tried 
To  beg  this  present  in  iiis  beauty's  pride, 
When  youth  and  love  are  hard  to  be  denied. 

Drvden. 
It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  get  admittance  into  some  cir- 
cles of  society  ;  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  (ind  societies 
that  are  select:  it  is  difficult  to  decide  between  two 
fine  paintings  which  is  the  finest ;  it  is  a  hard  matter 
to  come  at  any  conclusion  on  metaphysical  subjects. 
A  child  mostly  fiiuls  it  difficult  to  le.irn  liis  letters: 
there  are  many  passages  in  classical  writers  which  arc 
hard  to  he  understood  by  the  learned. 

Arduous,  in  Latin  arduus  lofty,  from  ardeo  to 
burn,  because  flame  ascends  upwards,  denotes  set  on 
high  or  out  of  reach  e.vcept  by  great  efforts;  arduous 
expresses  a  high  degree  of  difficully.  What  is  difficult 
requires  only  the  efforts  of  ordinary  powers  to  sur- 
mount ; 

Whatever  melting  rnetals  can  conspire, 
Or  breathing  hell«ws,  or  the  forming  fire, 
Is  freely  yours:  your  an.xious  fears  remove, 
And  think  no  task  is  difficult  to  love. — Drvden. 
Rut  what  is  arduous  is  set  above  the  reach  of  common 
intellect,  and   demands  the  utmost  stretch  of  power 
both  physical  and  mental ;  '  The  translation  of  Homer 
was  an  arduous  undertaking,  and   the  translator  en- 
tered upon  it  with  a  candid  confession  that  he  was 
utterly  incapable  of  doing  justice  to  Homer.' — Cum- 
BKRLAND.     A  Child  may  have  a  difficult  exercise  which 
he  cannot  perform  without  hibonr  and  attention  :  the 
man  whosirive^.  ui  lemove  the  ilifficultiis  ol  learners 
undertakes  an  (U'/«o(/a- task.     It  is  rf/^rw^e  lo  (onquer 
iiur  own  passions  :  it  is  ur^/woits  to  control  tlie  unruly 
and  contending  wills  of  others. 

HARDLY,  SCARCELY. 
What  is  hard  is  not  common,  and  in  that  respect 
scarce :  hence  the  idea  of  unfrequeiicy  assimilates 
these  terms  both  in  signification  and  aiiplication.  In 
many  cases  they  may  be  used  iiiditl'erenlly  ;  but  where 
the  idea  of  practicability  predominates,  hardly  seems 
most  proper  ;  aiul  where  life  idea  of  freipiency  pre<io- 
minates,  scarcely  seems  preferable.  One  can  hardly 
jnd^c  of  a  person's  features  by  a  single  ami  partial 
glance;  'I  do  not  expect,  as  long  as  I  stay  in  India, 
to  be  free  from  a  bad  digestion,  the  "morbus  literato- 
rum,"  for  which  tliere  is  hardly  any  retnedy  but  ab- 
stinence from  food,  literary  and  culinary.' — Sir  Wm. 
Jones.  We  scarcely  ever  see  men  lay  aside  their 
vices  from  a  thorough  conviction  of  their  enormity  ; 
'In  this  a,>:sembly  of  princes  and  nobles  [the  Congress 
of  the  Hague],  to  which  Europe  has  perhaps  scarcely 
seen  any  tiling  equal,  was  formed  the  grand  alliance 
against  Lewis.' — Johnson.  But  in  general  sentences 
it  may  with  equal  propriety  be  said,  hardly  one  in  a 
thousaiul,  or  scarcely  one  in  a  thousand,  would  form 
such  a  conclusion. 


TO  HELP,  ASSIST,  AID,  SUCCOUR,  RELIEVE. 
Help,  in  Saxon  helpav,  German  helfen,  probably 
conies  from  the  Greek  d^/XXco  to  do  good  to;  assist,  in 
Latin  (issistn,  or  ad  and  sislo,  siL'nifies  to  place  one's 
self  by  another  so  as  to  cive  him  our  sireimth;  aid, 
in  Latin  ndjuiHi,  that  is,  tlie  intensive  syllable  ad  and 
Ji/p»,  sicnities  to  profit  towards  a  specifick  end  :  suc- 
cour, in  Latin  succurro,  signifies  to  run  to  the  lielp  of 
nnv  one ;  reliere,  v.  To  alleviate. 


The  idea  of  communicating  to  the  advantage  of 
another  is  conunon  to  all  these  terms.  Help  is  thij 
generick  term  ;  the  rest  specifick  :  help  may  be  substi 
tuted  for  the  others,  and  in  many  cases  where  they 
would  not  be  applicable.  The  first  three  are  employed 
either  to  produce  a  positive  good  or  to  remove  ati  evil ; 
the  two  latter  only  to  remove  an  evil.  We  help  a 
person  to  prosecute  liis  work,  or  help  him  out  of  a 
dirticulty  ;  we  assist  in  order  to  forward  a  scJieme,  or 
we  assist  a  person  in  Ihe  time  of  his  embarrassment; 
we  aid  a  good  cause,  or  we  aid  a  person  to  make  his 
escape;  we  succour  a  pei.sorr  who  is  in  darrger ;  we 
relieve  him  in  time  of  distres.s.  T(r  help  and  assist 
respect  personal  service,  lire  former  by  corporeal,  the 
latter  by  corporeal  or  ineirtal  laboirr :  one  servarrt  helps 
another  by  lakiirg  a  part  in  his  employment ;  one 
author  assists  another  in  the  composition  of  his  work. 
We  help  up  a  person's  load,  we  assist  him  to  rise  when 
Jre  has  fallen  :  we  speak  of  a  heljier  or  a  helpuiate  in 
mechanical  employments,  of  an  assistant  to  a  pro- 
lessiotral  man ; 

Their  strength  united  best  may  help  to  bear. — Pops. 

'T  is  the  first  sanction  nature  gave  to  nran, 

Each  other  to  assist  iir  what  they  can. — Denham. 

To  assist  and  aid  are  used  for  services  directly  or 
indirectly  perfornred  ;  hut  assist  is  said  only  of  indi- 
viduals, aid  may  be  said  of  bodies  as  well  as  indivi- 
<luals.  One  friend  assists  another  with  his  purse,  with 
his  courrsel,  his  interest,  aird  the  like;  '  She  iro  sooner 
yielded  to  adultery,  but  she  agreed  to  assist  in  the 
murder  of  her  husband.' — Browne.  One  person  aids 
another  in  carrying  on  aschenre ;  or  onekiirg,  or  nation, 
aids  another  with  armies  and  subsidies; 

Your  private  right,  should  impioits  power  invade, 

The  peers  of  Ithaca  would  rise  in  aid. — Pope. 
We  corrre  to  the  assistance  of  a  person  when  he  has 
irret  with  an  accident ;  we  come  to  his  aid  wheit  con- 
tending agaiirst  numbers.    Assistance  is  given,  aid  is 
sent. 

To  succour  is  a  species  of  immediate  assistance, 
which  is  given  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion  ;  the  good 
Samaritan  went  to  the  succour  of  the  man  who  had 
fallen  anicmg  thieves  ; 

Patroclus  on  the  shore. 

Now  pale  and  dead,  shall  succour  Greece  no  more. 

Pope. 
So  in  like  manner  we  may  succour  one  who  calls  us  by 
his  cries ;  or  we  irray  .tuccour  the  poor  whom  we  find 
in  circunrslances  of  distress  ; 

My  father 
Flying  for  succour  to  Iris  servant  Bani.ster, 
Being distiess'd,  was  by  that  wretch  betrayed. 
Siiakspeare. 
The  word  relieve  has  nothiirg  in  common  with  succour, 
except  that  they  'ooth  express  the  removal  of  jrain  ; 
birt  the  latter  does  not  trecessarily  iirrply  any  nrode  by 
which  this  is  doire,  atrd  therefore  excludes  the  idea  of 
personal  interfereirce. 

All  these  ternrs,  except  succour,  may  be  applied  to 
things  as  well  as  persorrs  ;  we  nray  walk  by  the /uZp 
of  a  stick;  'A  irran  reads  his  prayers  out  of  a  book, 
as  a  nreans  to  help  his  understandirrg  and  direct  his 
expressions.' — SriLLiNGrLKKT.  We  i^ad  with  the 
assistance  of  glasses ;  '  Acquaintarrce  with  method 
will  assist  one  irr  rairging  hut^iair  atiuirs.' — Watts. 
We  learn  a  task  qirickly  by  the  aid  of  a  good  nienrory ; 

Wise,  weighty  counsels  aid  a  state  dislress'd. — Pope. 

We  obtain  relief  from  medicine;  'An  rrnbetiever 
feels  the  whole  pressure  of  a  present  calamity,  without 
beiirg  relieved  by  the  meirrory  of  airy  tiring  that  is 
past,  or  Ihe  prospect  of  any  tiring  that  is  to  come.' — 
Addison. 

To  help  or  assist  is  commonly  an  art  of  good- 
irature  ;  to  aid,  frequently  an  act  of  policy  ;  to  suc- 
cour or  relieve,  an  act  of  generosity  or  humanity.  Help 
is  rrecessary  for  one  who  has  not  srrfficicrrt  strength  to 
perforrrr  Iris  task  ;  assistance  is  necessary  when  a  per- 
.son's  tiiire  or  talent  is  too  nrrrclr  occirpied  to  perform 
the  whole  of  his  office  ;  aid  is  usefril  wheir  it  serves  to 
give  stieiigtir  and  efficacy  to  our  operations  ;  succour 
is  timely  wheir  it  serves  to  ward  off  some  danger; 
relief  is  salutary  when  it  serves  to  lessen  pain  or  want. 
When  a  person  meets  with  an  accident,  he  requires 
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Uie  kelp  of  the  by  slanders,  the  assistance  of  his 
friends,  and  llie  a/i/ of  a  aiuilical  man  ;  il  is  noble 
10  succour  an  enemy;  it  is  cliaritable  to  relieve  the 
wretclied 

TO  SECOND,  SUPPORT. 

To  second  is  to  give  the  assistance  of  a  second  per- 
son ;  to  support  is  to  bear  up  on  one's  own  shoulders. 
To  second  does  not  express  so  much  as  to  support; 
we  second  only  by  our  presence,  or  our  word ;  but  we 
support  by  our  influence,  and  all  the  means  that  are 
in  our  power :  we  second  a  motion  by  a  simple  declara- 
tion of  our  assent  to  it;  we  support  a  motion  by  the 
force  of  persuasion ;  so  likewise  we' are  said  always  to 
second  a  person's  views  when  we  give  him  openly  our 
countenance  by  declaring  our  approbation  of  his  mea- 
sures ; 
The  blasting  vollied  thunder  made  all  speed, 
And  seconded  thy  else  not  dreaded  spear. — Milton. 
And  we  are  said  to  support  him  wlien  we  give  tlie  as- 
sistance of  our  purse,  our  influence,  or  any  other  tiling 
essential  for  the  atlaimnent  of  an  end  ; 
Impeachments  NO  can  best  resist. 
And  AYE  support  the  civil  list. — Gay. 

ABETTOR,  ACCESSARY,  ACCOMPLICE. 

j36et«or,  or  one  that  abets,  gives  aid  and  encourage- 
ment by  counsel,  promises,  or  rewards.  An  accessarij, 
or  one  added  and  annexed,  takes  an  active  though 
subordinate  part ;  an  accomplice,  from  the  word  ac- 
complish, implies  the  principal  in  any  plot,  who  takes 
a  leading  part  and  brings  it  to  perfection ;  abettors 
propose,  accessaries  assist,  accomplices  execute.  The 
abettor  and  accessary,  or  the  abettor  and  accom- 
plice, may  be  one  and  ihe  same  person ;  but  not  so  the 
accessary  and  accomplice. 

In  every  grand  scheme  there  must  be  abettors  to 
set  it  on  foot,  accessaries  to  co  operate,  and  accom- 
plices to  put  it  into  execution.  In  the  gunpowder  plot 
there  were  many  secret  abettors,  some  noblemen  who 
M'ere  accessaries,  and  Guy  Fawkes  the  principal  ac- 
complice; 'I  speak  this  with  an  eye  to  those  cruel 
treatments  which  men  of  all  sides  are  apt  to  give  the 
characters  of  those  who  do  not  agree  with  them.  How 
many  men  of  honour  are  exposed  to  publick  obloquy 
and  reproach  7  Those  therefore  who  are  either  tlie 
instruments  or  abettors  in  such  infernal  dealings 
ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  persons  who  make  use  of 
religion  to  support  their  cause,  not  their  cause  to  pro- 
mote religion.' — Addison.  'Why  are  the  French 
obliged  to  lend  us  a  part  of  their  tongue  before  we  can 
know  they  aie  contpiered  7  They  must  be  made  ac- 
cessaries to  their  own  disgrace,  as  the  Britons  were 
formerly  so  artificially  wrought  in  the  curtain  of  the 
Roman  theatre,  that  they  seemed  to  draw  it  up  in 
order  to  give  the  spectators  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
their  own  defeat  celebrated  on  the  stage.' — Addison. 
Either  he  picks  a  purse,  or  robs  a  house, 
Or  is  accomplice  with  some  knavish  gang. 

Cumberland. 

REDRESS,  RELIEF. 

Redress,  like  address  (r.  .Accost)  in  all  probability 
comes  from  the  Latin  dirigo,  signifying  to  direct  or 
bring  back  to  the  former  point;  relief,  v.  To  help. 

Redress  is  said  only  with  regard  to  matters  of  right 
and  justice ;  relief  to  those  of  kindness  and  humanity  : 
by  power  we  obtain  redress;  by  active  interference 
we  obtain  a  relief:  an  injured  person  looks  for  redress 
to  the  government ;  an  unfortimale  person  looks  for 
relief  to  the  compassionate  and  kind :  what  we  suffer 
through  the  oppression  or  wickedness  of  others  can 
only  be  redressed  by  those  who  have  the  power  of 
dispensing  justice;  whenever  we  suffer,  in  the  order 
of  Providence,  we  may  meet  with  some  relief  from 
those  who  are  more  favoured.  Redress  appliesto  pub- 
lick  as  well  as  private  grievances  ;  '  Instead  of  redress- 
ing grievances,  and  improving  the  fabritk  of  their 
stale,  the  French  were  made  to  take  a  very  different 
course.'— BuRKK.  Relief  applies  only  to  private  dis- 
tresses I 

This  one 
Relief  the  vanqutsh'd  have,  to  hope  for  none. 
Dbnuam 


Under  a  pretence  of  seeking  redress  ot  grievances 
mobs  are  frequeiilly  assembled  to  the  disturbance  of 
the  better  disposed  ;  under  a  pretence  of  soliciiinj; 
charitable  reiif/,  thieves  gain  admittance  into  families 


TO  CURE,  HEAL,  REMEDY. 

Cure,  in  Latin  euro,  signifies  to  take  care  of,  that  im, 
by  distinction,  to  lake  care  of  that  which  requires  p.n- 
ticular  care,  in  order  to  remove  an  evil ;  heal,  in  G  r- 
nian  heihn,  comes  from  keil  whole,  signifying  to  ni^i.^e 
whole  that  which  is  unsound ;  remedy,  in  Latin  re 
medium,  is  compounded  of  re  and  medcor  to  cure  or 
heal,  which  comes  from  the  Greek  uriidnai  and  MijSia 
Media,  the  country  which  contained  llie  greatest  iiuiii- 
ber  of  healing  plants.  The  particle  re  is  here  but  an 
intensive. 

To  cure  is  employed  for  what  is  out  of  order;  to 
heal  for  that  which  is  broken  :  diseases  are  cvred, 
wounds  are  healed;  the  former  is  a  complex,  the  laiter 
is  a  simple  process.    Whatever  requires  to  be  cured  is 
wrong  in  the  system ;  it  requires  many  and  various 
applications  internally  and  externally; 
If  the  frail  body  feels  disorder'd  pangs. 
Then  drugs  medicinal  can  give  us  ease; 
Tlie  soul  no  iEscula^iian  medicine  can  cure 

Gentleman 
Whatever  requires  to  be  healed  is  occasioned  exter- 
nally by  violence,  and  requires  external  applications. 
In  a  state  of  refinement  men  have  the  greatest  number 
of  disorders  to  be  cured;  in  a  savage  state  there  is 
more  occasion  for  the  healing  art. 

Cure  is  used  as  properly  in  the  moral  as  the  natural 
sense  ;  heal  in  the  moral  sense  is  altogether  figurative. 
The  disorders  of  the  mind  are  cured  with  greater  diffi- 
culty than  those  of  the  body.    Tlie  breaches  which 
have  been  made  in  the  affections  of  relatives  towards 
each  other  can  be  healed  by  nothing  but  a  Christian 
spirit  of  forbearance  and  forgiveness; 
Scarcely  an  ill  to  human  life  belongs, 
But  what  our  follies  cause,  or  mutual  wrongs; 
Or  if  some  stripes  from  Providence  we  feel. 
He  strikes  witli  pity,  and  but  wounds  to  heal. 

Jenyns. 

To  remedy,  in  the  sense  of  applying  remedies,  has 
a  moral  application,  in  which  it  accords  most  with 
cure.  Evils  are  either  cured  or  remedied,  but  the  former 
are  of  a  much  more  serious  nature  than  the  latter. 
The  evils  in  society  require  to  be  cured :  an  omission, 
a  deficiency,  or  a  niisch'pf,  requires  to  be  remedied. 

When  bad  habits  become  inveterate  they  are  put 
out  of  the  reach  of  cure.  Il  is  an  exercise  for  the  in- 
genuity of  man  to  attempt  to  remedy  the  various  trou- 
bles and  inconveniences  which  are  dai.y  occurring; 
'Everyman  has  frequent  grievances  which  only  Ihe 
solicitude  of  friendship  will  discover  and  remedy ' — 
Johnson. 

CURE,  REMEDY. 

Cure  (v.  To  cure)  denotes  either  the  act  of  cicrivg, 
or  the  thing  that  cures.  Remedy  is  mostly  employed 
for  the  thing  that  remedies.  In  the  former  sense  the 
remedy  is  to  the  cure  as  the  means  to  the  end  ;  a  cure 
is  performed  by  the  application  of  a  remedy.  That  is 
incurable  fur  which  no  remedy  can  be  found  ;  but  a 
cure  is  sometimes  performed  without  the  application 
of  any  specifick  remedy.  The  cure  is  complete  when 
the  evil  is  entirely  removed  ;  the  remedy  is  sure  which 
by  proper  application  never  fails  of  effecting  the  cure. 
The  cure  of  disorders  depends  upon  the  skill  of  thn 
physician  and  the  state  of  the  patient;  the  efficacy  of 
remedies  depends  ujion  their  suitable  choice  and  appli- 
cation ;  but  a  care  may  be  defeated  or  a  remedy  made 
of  no  avail  by  a  variety  of  circumstances  independent 
of  either. 

Cure  is  sometimes  employed  for  the  thing  that  cures, 
but  only  in  the  scirse  of  what  infallibly  cures.    Quacks 
always  bold  forth  their  nostrums  as  infallible  cures,  not 
for  one  but  for  every  sort  of  disorder ; 
Why  should  he  choose  these  miseries  to  endure 
If  death  could  grant  an  everlastina  cure? 
'Tis  plain  there  's  something  whispers  in  his  ear 
(Tho'  fain  he  'd  hide  it)  he  has  nmch  to  fear. 

Jentns 
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ExpiTieuce  lias  fatally  proved  that  the  remedy  in  most 
cases  where  quack  inediciiies  are  applied  is  worse  than 
the  disease;  '  The  diUfreiice  between  poisons  and  re- 
medies is  easily  known  hy  iheir  effects;  and  r.oninion 
reason  soon  distinguishes  between  virtue  and  vice.'— 
Swift. 

HEALTHY,  WHOLESOME,  SALUBRIOUS, 
SALUTARY. 

Healthy  signifies  not  only  having  health,  but  also 
causinu  health,  or  keeping  in  health;  wholesome,  like 
the  German  heilsam,  siunifies  making  whole,  keeping 
whole  or  sound ;  salubrious  and  salutary,  from  the 
Latin  salus  sal'ety  or  health,  signify  likewise  contri- 
butive  to  health  or  good  in  general. 

These  epilliels  are  all  ajiplicable  to  such  objects  as 
have  a  kindly  intluence  on  the  bodily  constitution  : 
healthy  is  the  most  general  and  indeiinite ;  it  is  applied 
to  exenise,  to  air,  situation,  climate,  and  most  other 
things,  but  food,  for  which  wholesome  is  commonly 
suU>iituied :  the  life  of  a  farmer  is  reckoned  tlie  most 
healthy;  '  You  are  relaxing  yourself  with  liw  healthy 
and  manly  exercise  of  the  field.' — Sir  Wm.  Jones. 
The  simplest  diet  is  reckoned  the  most  wholesome; 

Here  laid  his  scrip  with  wholesome  viands  fill'd  ; 

There,  listening  every  noise,  his  watchful  dog. 

Thomson. 

Healthy  and  wholesome  are  rather  negative  in  their 
sense;  saiulirwus  and  salutary  are  positive:  that  is 
healthy  and  wholesome  which  serves  to  keep  one  in 
health  ;  that  is  salulirious  which  serves  to  improve  the 
health  ;  and  that  is  salutary  which  serves  to  remove 
a  disorder:  climates  are  healthy  or  unhealthy,  accord- 
ing to  the  constitution  of  the  person ;  '  Gardening  or 
husbandry,  and  working  in  wood,  are  fit  and  healthy 
recreatioiis  for  a  man  of  study  or  business.' — Locke. 
Water  is  a  wholesome  beverage  for  those  who  are  not 
dropsical ;  bread  is  a  whoVsome  diet  for  man;  '  False 
decorations,  fucuses,  and  pigments  deserve  the  imper- 
fections that  constantly  attend  them,  being  neither 
commodious  in  application,  nor  wholesome  in  their 
use.' — Bacon.  The  air  and  climate  of  southern 
France  has  been  long  famed  for  its  salubrity,  and 
."las  induced  many  invalids  to  repair  thither  lor  the 
benefit  of  their  /iealth;  'If  that  fountain  (the  heart) 
Se  once  poisoned,  you  can  never  expect  that  salubrious 
streams  will  flow  from  it.'— Blair.  The  effects  have 
not  been  equally  salutary  in  all  cases:  it  is  the  con- 
cern of  government  that  the  places  destined  for  the 
ptihlick  education  of  youth  should  be  in  healthy  s'lUva- 
ions  ;  that  their  diet  should  be  wholesome  rather  than 
delicate;  and  tiial  in  all  their  disorders  care  should  be 
taken  to  administer  the  mosl  salutary  remedies. 

IVhoUsome  and  salutary  have  likewise  an  extended 
and  moral  application  ;  healthy  and  salubrious  are 
employed  only  in  the  proper  sense:  wholesome  in  this 
case  seems  to  convey  the  idea  of  making  whole  again 
what  has  been  unsound;  'So  the  doctrine  contained 
be  but  wholesome  and  edifying,  a  want  of  exactness  in 
speaking  may  be  overlooked  ' — Atterbury.  Bui 
salutary  retains  the  Idea  of  improving  the  condition 
of  those  who  stand  in  need  of  improvement;  'A  -sense 
of  the  Divine  presence  exerts  this  salutary  infiuence 
of  promoting  temperance  and  restraining  the  disorders 
incident  to  a  prosperous  slate.' — Blair.  Correction  is 
wholesome  which  serves  the  purpose  of  amendment 
without  doing  any  injury  to  the  body;  instruction  or 
admonition  is  salutary  when  it  serves  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  good  principles  and  awakening  a  sense 
of  guilt  or  impropriety:  laws  and  punishments  are 
wholesome  to  the  body  politick,  as  diet  is  to  the  phy- 
sical body ;  restrictions  are  salutary  in  checking  irre- 
gularities. 

SAFE,  SECURE. 

Safe,  in  Latin  salvus,  conies  from  the  Hebrew  71 /C 
to  be  tranquil;  secure,  v.  Certain. 

Safety  implies  exemption  from  harm,  or  the  danger 
of  harm;  serjjre,  the  exemption  from  danger  ;  a  person 
may  bi"  safe  or  saved  in  the  midst  of  a  fire,  if  he  be 
untouched  by  the  fire ;  but  he  Is,  in  such  a  case,  the 
reverse  of  secure.  In  the  sense  of  exemption  from 
danger,  safety  expresses  much  less  than  security :  we 
maybe  sa/c  without  using  any  particular  measures; 
but  none  can  reckon  on  any  degree  of  security  vvitliout 


great  precaution :  a  person  may  be  very  safe  on  the 
lop  of  a  coach  in  the  daytime ;  but  if  he  wish  to 
secure  himself,  at  night,  from  falling  off,  he  must  be 
fastened ;  '  It  cannot  be  safe  for  any  man  to  walk  upon 
a  precipice,  and  to  be  alw  ays  on  the  very  border  of 
destruction.' — South.  'No  man  can  rationally  ac 
count  himself  secure  unless  he  could  command  all  the 
ciiances  of  the  world.' — South. 


CERTAIN,  SURE,  SECURE. 

Certain,  in  French  certain,  Latin  certus,  comes  from 
cerno  to  perceive,  because  what  we  see  or  perceive  is 
supposed  to  be  put  beyond  doubt;  siire  and  secure  are 
variations  of  the  same  word,  in  French  sur,  German 
sicher.  Low  German  silcer,  iic.\  Latin  securus,  this  is 
compounded  of  se  (sine)  apart,  and  cura,  signifying 
without  care,  requiring  no  care. 

Certain  respects  matters  of  fact  or  belief;  sure  and 
secure  the  quality  or  condition  of  things.  A  fact  is 
certain,  a  person's  step  is  sure,  a  house  is  secure. 
Certain  is  opposed  to  dubious,  sure  to  wavering,  secure 
to  dangerous.  A  person  is  certain  who  has  no  doubt 
remaitung  in  his  mind;  'It  is  very  certain  that  a  inan 
of  sound  reason  cannot  forbear  closing  with  religion 
upon  an  impartial  examination  of  it.' — Addison.  A 
person  is  sure  whose  conviction  is  steady  and  un- 
changeable ;  '  When  these  everlasting  doors  are  thrown 
open,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  pleasures  and  beauties 
of  this  place  will  infinitely  transcend  our  iiresent  hopes 
and  expectations,  and  that  the  glorious  appearance  of 
the  throne  of  God  will  rise  infinitely  beyond  whatever 
we  are  able  to  conceive  of  it.' — Addison.  A  person 
feels  himself  secure  when  tlie  prospect  of  danger  is 
removed  ; 

Weigh  well  the  various  terms  of  human  fate, 
And  seek  by  mercy  to  secure  your  state. 

Drvden. 

When  applied  to  things,  certain  is  opposed  to  what 
is  varying  and  irregular;  sure  to  what  is  unerring; 
secure  is  used  only  in  its  natural  sen.se.  It  is  a  dellsct 
in  the  English  language,  that  there  are  at  present  no 
certain  rules  for  its  orthography  or  pronunri;ii,on :  the 
learner,  therefore,  is  at  a  loss  for  a  sure  guide. 
Amid  opposing  statements  It  is  diflicult  to  ascertain 
the  real  state  of  the  case.  No  one  can  ensure  Iris  life 
for  a  moment,  or  secure  his  property  from  the  contiu- 
gencies  to  which  all  sublunary  things  are  exposed. 


SOUND,  SANE,  HEALTHY. 
Sound  and  sane,  in   Latin  sanus,  come  probably 
fiorrr  sanguis  the  blood,  because  in  that  lies  the  seat 
of  health  or  sickness;  healthy  signifies  here  the  state 
of  being  In  health. 

Sound  Is  extended  in  its  application  to  all  things  that 
are  in  the  state  in  which  they  ought  to  be,  so  as  to 
preserve  their  vitality;  thus,  animals  and  vegetables 
are  said  to  be  sound  when  in  the  former  there  is  no- 
thing amiss  in  their  llmlis  or  vital  parts,  and  in  tire 
latter  in  iheir  root.  By  a  figurative  application,  wood 
atrd  other  things  may  be  said  to  be  sound  when  they 
are  entirely  free  from  any  synrptotn  of  decay,  or  mix- 
ture of  corruption;  in  this  sense  the  heart  is  >aid  to  be 
soujid ;  '  He  hath  a  heart  as  sound  as  a  bell,  and  his 
tongue  is  the  clapper,  for  what  his  he.irt  think*,  his 
tongue  speaks.' — Shakspearb.  Sane  is  applicable  to 
human  beings,  in  the  same  sense,  but  with  reference 
to  the  mind ;  a  sane  person  is  opposed  to  one  that  is 
Insane ; 

How  pregnant,  sometimes,  his  replies  are! 
A  happiness  that  often  madness  hits  on. 
Which  sanity  and  reason  could  not  be 
So  prosperously  delivered  of. — Shakspeare. 
The  mind  is  also  said  to  be  sound  when  it  is  in  a  stat* 
to  form  right  opinions; 

But  Capys,  and  the  rest  of  sounder  mind, 
The  fatal  present  to  the  flames  design'd. 

Dryden. 
Healthy  expresses  more  than  either  sound  or  sane; 
we  are  healthy  in  every  part,  but  we  are  sound  in  that 
which  is  essetitial  for  life ;  he  who  is  sound  may  live, 
but  be  who  Is  A^a/^Ay  enjoys  life;  'But  lire  course  of 
sirccession  (to  the  crown)  is  the  healthy  liabit  of  the 
.  Dritis>)  constitution.'— BuBKK. 
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DISORDER,  DISEASE,  DISTEMPER, 
MALADY. 
Disorder  signifies  tlie  stale  of  being  out  of  order ; 
disease,  the  stale  of  being  ill  at  ease ;  distemper,  the 
Btate  of  being  out  of  teru|ier,  or  out  of  a  due  tempera- 
ment ;  malady,  from  the  Latin  mains  evil,  signities 
an  ill- 
All  these  terms  agree  in  their  application  to  the 
state  of  the  animal  body.  Disorder  is,  as  before 
(«.  To  disorder),  the  general  term,  and  the  others 
specitick.  la  this  general  sense  disorder  is  altogether 
indefinite;  but  in  its  restricted  sense  it  expresses  less 
than  all  the  rest:  it  is  the  mere  commencement  of  a 
disease :  disease  is  also  more  general  than  the  other 
terms,  for  it  comprehends  every  serious  and  permanent 
disorder  in  the  animal  economy,  and  is  tlierefore  of 
universal  applicatiiui.  The  disorder  is  slight,  partial, 
and  transitory:  the  disease  is  deep  rooted  and  per- 
manent. The  disorder  may  lie  in  the  extremities : 
the  disease  lies  in  the  humours  and  the  vital  parts. 
Occas-ional  headaches,  colds,  or  what  is  merely  cuta- 
neous, are  termed  disorders;  fevers,  dropsies,  and  the 
like,  are  diseases.  Distemper  is  used  for  such  par- 
ticularly as  throw  the  animal  frame  most  completely 
out  of  its  temper  or  course,  and  is  consequently  applied 
properly  to  virulent  disorders,  such  as  the  small  pox. 
Malady  has  less  of  a  technical  sense  than  the  other 
terms ;  it  refers  more  to  the  suffering  than  to  the  state 
of  the  body.  There  may  be  many  maladies  where 
there  is  no  disease;  but  diseases  are  themselves  in 
general  maladies.  Our  maladies  are  frequently  horn 
with  us;  but  oiii  diseases  may  come  upon  us  at  any 
time  of  life.  Blindness  is  in  itself  a  malady,  and  may 
be  produced  by  a  disease  in  the  eye.  Our  disorders 
are  frequently  cured  by  abstaining  from  those  things 
which  caused  them ;  the  whole  science  of  medicine 
consists  in  finding  out  suitable  remedies  for  our  dis- 
eases; our  maladies  may  be  lessened  with  patience, 
allhough  they  cannot  always  be  alleviated  or  removed 
by  art. 

All  these  terms  may  be  applied  with  a  similar  dis- 
tinclion  to  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body.  The  dis- 
orders are  either  of  a  temporary  or  a  permanent 
nature ;  but  unless  specified  to  the  contrary,  are  un- 
derstood to  he  temporary  ;  'Strange  disorders  are  bred 
in  the  mind  of  tliose  men  whose  passions  are  not 
regulated  by  virtue." — Addison.  Diseases  consist  in 
vicious  habits;  'The  jealous  man's  disease  Is  of  so 
malignant  a  nature  that  it  converts  all  it  takes  into  its 
own  nourishment.' — Addison.  Our  distempers  arise 
from  the  violent  operations  of  passion  ;  '  A  person  that 
is  crazed,  though  with  pride  or  malice,  is  a  sight  very 
mortifying  to  human  nature  ;  but  when  the  distemper 
arises  from  any  indiscreet  fervours  of  devotion,  it  de- 
serves our  compassion  in  a  more  particular  manner.' — 
Addison.  Our  maladies  lie  in  the  injuries  which  the 
affections  occasion ;  '  Phillips  has  been  always  praised 
without  contradiction  as  a  man  modest,  blameless,  and 
pious,  who  bore  narrowness  of  fortune  without  dis- 
content, and  tedious  and  painful  maladies  without  im- 
patience.'— JoiiNPo.M.  Any  perturbation  in  the  mind 
is  a  disorder :  avarice  is  a  disea.'ie :  melancholy  is  a 
distemper  as  far  as  It  throws  the  mind  out  of  its  bias; 
it  is  a  malady  as  far  as  it  occasions  suffering. 


SICK,  SICKLY,  DISEASED,  MORBID. 

Sick  denotes  a  partial  state;  sir.kly  a  permanent 
Btate  of  the  body,  a  proneness  to  be  sick:  he  who  is 
sick  may  be  made  well ;  but  he  who  is  sickly  is  seldom 
really  well:  all  persons  are  liable  to  be  sick,  though 
few  have  the  misfortune  to  be  sickly:  a  person  may  be 
sicJc  from  the  effijct  of  cold,  violent  exercise,  and  the 
like ;  '  For  aught  I  see,  they  are  as  sick  that  surfeit 
with  too  nnich,  as  they  that  starve  with  nothing.' — 
Shakspkare.  a  person  is  sickly  only  from  constitu- 
tion ;  '  Both  Homer  and  Vireil  were  of  a  very  delicate 
and  sickly  constitution.' — Walsh. 

Sickly  expresses  a  permanent  state  of  indisposition  ; 
but  diseased  expresses  a  violent  slate  of  derangement 
without  specifying  its  duration  ;  it  may  be  for  a  time 
only,  or  for  a  permanency;  the  person,  or  his  constitu- 
tion, is  sickly;  the  person,  or  his  frame,  or  particular 
parts,  as  his  lungs,  his  inside,  his  brain,  and  the  like, 
may  be  diseased  ■ 


We  are  all  diseased. 
And  with  our  surfeiting  and  wanton  hours 
Have  brought  ourselves  into  a  burning  fever. 

Shakspeare. 
Sick,  sickly,  and  diseased  may  all  be  used  in  a  moral 
application  ;  morbid  is  ra:  ely  used  in  any  other  excipt 
in  a  technical  sense.  Sick  denotes  a  partial  stale,  as 
before,  namely,  a  state  of  disgust,  aiul  is  always  assiv- 
ciated  with  the  object  of  the  sickness ;  we  are  .sirk  of, 
turbulent  enjoymenis,  and  seek  for  tranquillily :  sickly 
and  morbid  are  ap|)lied  to  the  habitual  stale  ol  iIk; 
feelings  or  character  ;  a  sickly  sentimentality,  a  murbid 
sensibility;  'While  the  distempers  of  a  relaxtil  fibre 
prognosticate  all  the  morbid  force  of  convulsion  in  the 
body  of  the  stale,  the  steadiness  of  the  phy-viiiau  is 
overpowered  by  the  very  aspect  of  the  disease.' — 
Bi'RKK.  Diseased  is  applied  in  general  to  individuals 
or  communities,  to  pers-ons  or  to  things;  a  person's 
mind  is  in  a  diseased  state  when  it  is  under  Ihe  in- 
fluence of  corrupt  passions  or  principles;  society  is  in 
a  diseased  state  when  it  is  overgrown  with  weallii  and 
luxury;  '  For  a  mind  diseased  with  vain  longings  after 
unattainable  advantages,  no  n>edicine  can  be  pre 
scribed.' — Johnson. 

SICKNESS,  ILLNESS,  INDISPOSITION. 

Sickness  denotes  the  state  of  being  sick  {v.  Sick); 
illness  that  of  being  ill  {v.  Evil);  indisposition  that 
of  being  not  well  disposed.  Sickness  denotes  the  state 
generally  or  particularly:  illness  <\iTLOles  it  particniaily: 
we  speak  of  sickness  as  opposed  to  good  health;  in 
sickness  or  in  health;  but  of  the  illness  of  a  pariicniar 
person:  when  sickness  is  said  of  the  individual,  it 
designates  a  protr.HCted  state  ;  a  person  may  be  said  to 
have  much  sichiess  in  his  family;  'Sickness  is  a  sort 
of  early  old  ase;  it  teaches  us  a  diffidence  in  our 
earthly  state.' — Pope.  Illness  denotes  only  a  par- 
ticular or  partial  sickness:  a  person  is  said  to  have 
had  an  illness  at  this  or  that  time,  in  this  or  that  place, 
for  this  or  that  period;  'This  is  the  first  letter  that  £ 
have  ventured  upon,  which  will  be  written,  I  fear 
vacillantibns  Uteris;  asTully  says  Tyro's  Letters  were 
alter  his  recovery  from  an  illness.'  — .\tterbi  ry 
Indisposition  is  a  slight  illness,  such  a  one  as  is  ca- 
pable of  deranging  a  person  either  in  his  enjoyments 
or  in  his  business;  colds  are  the  ordinary  causes  of  m- 
disposition  ;  '  It  is  not,  as  you  conceive,  an  indi.sposi- 
tinn  of  body,  but  the  mind's  disease.'"— Ford. 

INVALID,  PATIENT. 

Invalid,  in  Latin  inraliilus,  sianities  literally  one 
not  strong  or  in  good  health;  patient,  from  llic  T.ntiri 
patievs  suffering,  signifies  one  sufTering  under  di^rrvse. 
Invalid  in  nseni'ra\.  and  patiejit  a  particular  terni :  a 
person  may  be  an  invalid  without  beinc  a  pati'nt :  he 
may  be  &  patient  without  being  an  invalid.  An  invalid 
is  so  denominated  from  his  wanting  his  ordinary  share 
of  health  and  strength  ;  but  the  patient  is  one  who  is 
labourinL'  under  some  bodily  suffering.  Old  soldiers 
are  called  invalids  who  are  no  longer  able  to  bea'  the 
fatigues  of  warfare:  but  they  are  not  necessarily 
patients.  He  who  is  under  the  surgeon's  liands  for 
a  broken  limb  is  a  patient,  but  not  necessarily  an 
invalid. 

DEBILITY,  INFIRMITY,  IMBECILITY. 

Debility,  in  Latin  dchilitas,  from  dehilis,  or  de  pri 
vative  and  hulnlis.  si:;nifies  a  deficiency,  or  not  having; 
infirmity,  in  Latin  infirmitas,  from  infirmus,  or  in 
privative  and  firmus  strota,  signifies  the  absence  of 
strength ;  imbecility,  in  Latin  imbecilitas  from  inibe- 
cillis,  or  in  privative,  and  becillis,  bacilliim, or baculns 
a  staff,  signifies  not  having  a  staff  or  support. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  species  of  weakness,  hut 
the  two  former,  particularly  the  first,  respects  (hat 
which  is  physical,  and  the  latter  that  which  is  either 
physical  or  mental.  Debility  is  constitutional,  or 
otherwise ;  imbecility  is  always  constitutional ;  in- 
firmity is  accidental,  and  results  from  sickness,  or  a 
decay  of  the  frame.  D,bihty  may  ')e  eilher  L'eiieral 
or  local ;  infirmity  is  always  local;  imbecility  a\w?i\a 
eeneral.  Debility  prevents  the  active  perforriiance  of 
the  ordinary  functions  of  nature  ;  it  is  a  deficienry  in 
the  muscular  powsr  of  tlie  body :  infirmity  is  a  partj.il 
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want  of  power,  which  interferes  vith,  hut  does  not 
necessarily  destroy,  the  activiiy  :  imb-rcility  hi*s  in  the 
whole  frame,  and  renders  it  almost  entirely  powerlets. 
Young  people  arc  liequenlly  trouhied  wild  debilities 
in  their  ankles  or  legs,  of  w  liich  tliey  are  never  cured  ; 
'  As  increasing  years  delnltfate  the  hody,  so  they 
weaken  the  force  and  diminish  the  warmth  of  the 
atfeclions.'— Blair.  Old  age  is  most  exposed  to  in- 
Jiriiiitie:i ;  hut  there  is  no  age  at  which  Imman  beings 
are  exempt  from  infirmity  of  some  kind  or  auoitier  ; 
'This  is  weakness,  not  « iL-dom,  I  own,  and  on  that 
account  titter  to  be  trusted  to  the  bosom  of  a  friend, 
where  £  may  safely  lodge  all  my  iiifirmicics.' — Attkr- 
BURV.  Tlie  imbeciliiy  natural  to  youth,  both  in  body 
and  mind,  would  make  them  willing  to  rest  on  tlie 
strength  of  tlieir  elders,  if  they  were  not  too  often 
misled  by  a  nrischievous  conlidence  in  their  own 
strength  ;  '  It  is  seldom  that  we  are  otherwise  tlian  by 
artliction  awakened  to  a  sense  of  our  imbecility.'' — 
Johnson. 


DECAY,  DECLINE,  CONSUMPTION. 

/)eca?/,  French  dccA«(>,  from  the  Latin  dccado,s\s,- 
nities  literally  to  fall  olf  or  away;  decline,  from  the 
Latin  declmo,  or  de  and  clivo,  signifies  to  turH  away 
or  lean  aside;  the  direction  expressed  by  both  these 
actions  is  very  similar:  it  is  a  sideward  movement, 
but  decay  expresses  more  than  decline.  What  is  de- 
cayed is  lallen  or  gone;  what  declines  leans  towards  a 
fall,  or  is  going  ;  when  applied,  therefore,  to  the  same 
objects,  a  decline  is  properly  the  commencement  of  a 
decay.  The  health  may  experience  a  decline  at  any 
period  of  life  from  a  variety  of  causes,  but  it  naturally 
experiences  a  decay  in  old  age;  consumption  («.  To 
consume)  implies  a  rapid  decay. 

*  By  decay  things  lose  their  perfection,  their  great- 
ness, and  their  consistency;  by  rfcci/ne  they  lose  their 
strength,  their  vigour,  and  their  lustre;  hy  consump- 
tion they  lose  their  existence.  Decay  briirgs  to  ruin ; 
decline  lead.s  to  an  end  or  expiration.  There  are  some 
things  to  which  decay  is  peculiar,  and  some  things  to 
which  decline  is  peculiar,  and  other  things  to  which 
DOth  decay  and  decline  belong.  The  corruption  to 
which  material  substances  are  particularly  exposed  is 
termed  decay:  the  close  of  life,  when  health  and 
strength  begin  to  fall  away,  is  termed  the  decline;  the 
decay  of  states  in  the  nrotal  world  takes  place  by  the 
same  process  as  the  decay  of  fabricks  in  the  natural 
world  ;  the  decline  of  empires,  from  their  state  of  ele- 
vation and  splendour,  is  a  natural  figure  drawn  from 
the  decline  of  the  setting  sun.  Cunsumptioii  is  seldom 
applied  to  any  thing  but  animal  bodies ; 
The  seas  shall  waste,  the  skies  in  snioke  decay. 
Rocks  fall  to  dust,  and  mountains  melt  away  ; 
Butfix'd  his  word,  his  saving  power  remains. 
Thy  realm  for  ever  lasts,  thy  own  Messiah  reisns. 

Pope. 
•After  the  death  of  Julius  and  Augustus  Csesar  the 
Roman  empire  declined  every  day.'— South.  '  By  de- 
grees the  empire  shrivelled  and  pined  away  ;  atui  'roni 
such  a  surfeit  of  immoderate  pro.sperity  passed  at  length 
into  a  final  consumption.'— Souru. 


WEAK,  FEEBLE,  INFIRM. 

Wea}c,  in  Saxon  wace,  Dutch  toach,  German  schwach, 
is  in  all  probability  an  intensive  of  weic/i  soft,  which 
comes  from  weichen  to  yield,  and  this  from  bewr/ren  to 
niove;  ffcftieis  probab'.y  cinitracted  froin/aiiai/e;  in- 
firm, v./Jebility. 

The  Saxon  term  weak  is  here,  as  it  usually  is,  the 
familiar  and  universal  term  ;  feeble  is  suited  to  a  more 
tiolished  style;  infirm  is  only  a  species  of  the  iccnTc  ; 
we  may  be  weak  in  body  or  mind;  but  we  are  com- 
monly feeble  and  infirm  only  in  the  body  :  we  may  be 
weak  from  disease,  or  zoiak  by  nature,  it  equally  con- 
vevs  the  gross  idea  of  a  defect;  but  the  terms  feeble 
unA  infirm  are  qualified  expressions  for  weakness  :  a 
child  is  feeble  from  its  infancy  ;  an  old  man  in  feeble 
from  aue;  the  latter  may  likewise  be  infirm  in  conse- 
quence of  sickness.  We  pity  the  weak,  but  their 
weakness  often  gives  us  pain  ; 

*  Vide  Truster:  "Decay,  decline,  disease."' 


I  You,  gallant  Vernon !  saw 

u"ho  miserable  scene;  you  pitying  saw 

To  infant  weakness  sunk  the  warnour's  arm. 

Thomson. 
We  assist  lUe  feeble  wlien  they  attempt  to  walk ; 
Command  th'  assistance  of  a  friend, 
Hul  feeble  are  the  succours  lean  send. — Drvden. 
We  support  the  infirm  when  they  are  unable  to  stand  ; 
'  At  my  age,  and  under  my  infirmities,  1  tan  hare  no 
relief  but  those  with  which  religion  linnishes  me  " — 
Atterbury.     The  same  distinction  exists  between 
weak  <\\\d  feeble  in  the  moral  use  of  the  words  :  a  weak 
attempt  to  excuse  a   person   conveys  a  reproachful 
meaning  ;  but  the  eftbrls  which  we  make  to  defend  an 
other  may  be  praiseworthy,  although /ecA/c. 

TO    WEAKEN,    ENFEEBLE,   DEBILITATE, 
ENERVATE,  INVALIDATE. 

To  weaken  is  to  make  weak  {v.  Weak),  and  is,  as 
before,  the  generick  term  :  to  enfeeble  is  to  \\\ake  feeble 
()'.  fVeak^ ;  to  debilitate  is  to  cause  debility  (v.  De- 
bility); to  enervate  is  to  unnerve;  and  to  invalidate 
is  to  make  not  valid  or  strong :  all  of  which  are  but 
modes  of  weakening  applicable  to  different  objects. 
To  weaken  may  be  either  a  temporary  or  permanent 
act  when  applied  to  persons ;  mfceble  is  permanent 
either  as  to  the  body  or  the  mind :  we  may  he  weak- 
ened suddenly  by  severe  pain  ;  we  are  enfeebled  in  a 
gradual  manner,  either  by  the  slow  elfects  of  disease 
or  age.  To  weaken  is  either  a  particular  or  a  com- 
plete act;  to  enfeeble,  \o  debilitate,  and  enervate  arc 
properly  partial  acts :  what  enfeebles  deprives  of  vital 
or  essential  power; 

So  much  hath  hell  debas'd,  and  pain 

Enfeebled  me,  to  what  I  was  in  heav'n. — Milton. 
What  debilitates  may  lessen  power  in  one  particular, 
though  not  in   another ;  the  severe   exercise  of  any 
power,  such  as  the  memory  or  the  attention,  will  tend 
to  debilitate  that  faculty  ; 

Sometimes  the  body  in  full  strength  we  find, 

While  various  ails  debilitate  the  mind. — Jenyns. 
What  enervates  acts  particularly  on  the  nervous  sys- 
tem ;  it  relaxes  the  fianie,  and  iinlits  the  person  for 
action  either  of  body  or  mind ;  '  Elevated  by  success 
and  enervated  by  luxury,  the  military,  in  the  lime  of 
the  emperors,  soon  became  incapable  of  fatigue.'— 
Gibbon.  To  weaken  is  said  of  things  as  well  as  per- 
sons ;  to  invalidate  is  said  of  things  only  :  we  weaken 
the  force  of  an  argument  by  an  injudicious  application; 
'No  article  of  faith  can  Ire  true  which  weakens  \.\\e 
practical  part  of  leligion.' — Addison.  Weinralidatt 
the  claim  of  another  by  proving  its  informality  in  law 
'  Do  they  (the  Jacobins)  mean  to  invalidate  that  great 
body  of  our  statute  law,  which  passed  under  tliose 
whom  they  treat  as  usurpers'!' — Bukke. 

TO  FLAG,  DROOP,  LANGUISH,  PINE. 

To  flair  is  to  hang  down  loose  like  <i.  flair ;  droop,  v. 
To  fall  f  to  languish  is  to  become  or  continue  languid 
(v.  Faint) ;  to  pine,  from  the  German  pein  pain,  is  to 
be  or  continue  in  pain. 

In  the  proper  application,  nothing  flags  but  tliat 
which  can  be  distended  and  made  to  flutter  by  the 
wind,  as  the  leaves  of  plants  when  they  are  in  want  of 
water  or  in  a  weakly  condition  ;  hence  figuratively  the 
spirits  are  said  to  flag;  'It  is  variety  which  keeps 
alive  desire,  which  would  otherwise /n^.'-SorrH. 
Things  are  said  to  droop  when  their  heads  flag  or 
drop  ;  the  snowdrop  (/ni.9p.s,  and  flowers  will  generally 
droop  from  excess  of  drought  or  heat:  the  spirits  in 
the  same  manner  are  said  to  droop,  which  expresses 
more  than  to  flag;  the  human  body  also  droops  when 
the  strength  fails ; 

Shrunk  with  dry  famine,  and  with  toils  declin'd, 

The  drooping  body  will  desert  the  mind.— Pore. 
l.anguish  is  a  still  stronger  expression  than  droop,  and 
is  applicable  principally  to  persons  ;  some  languish  in 
sickness,  some  in  prison,  and  some  in  a  state  of  dis- 
tress; 'How  finely  has  the  poet  told  us  that  the  sick 
persons  lann-uifhed  under  lingering  and  incurable  dis 
tempera.' — Addison.  To  pine  is  to  be  in  a  state  of 
wearing  pain  which  is  mostly  of  a  iiiental  nature  •  a 
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hild  may  pine  when  absent  from  all  its  friends,  and 
"pposirig  itself  deserted; 

From  beds  of  rasing  fire  to  starve  in  ice 
Tlieir  soft  etliereal  warmth,  tliere  to /line, 
Ininioveably  inlix'd. — Milton. 


FAINT,  LANGUID. 

Faint,  from  the  French  faner  to  fade,  signifies  that 
which  is  faded  or  withered,  which  has  lost  its  spirit; 
laniruid,  in  Latin  languidus,  from  ian^-aco  to  languish, 
signifies  hiMgui^hed. 

Faint '\A\iiss  tlian  languid ;  faintncss  is  in  fact  in 
the  pliysical  application  the  commencement  of  lan- 
guor ;  we  may  be  faint  for  a  short  time,  and  if  con- 
tinued and  extended  through  the  limbs  it  becomes 
languor  ;  thus  we  say  to  speak  with  a.  faint  tone,  and 
Ijave  a  languid  frame  ;  and  in  the  figurative  applica- 
tion to  make  a  faint  resistance,  to  move  with  a.lan- 
guid  air ;  to  form  a  faint  idea,  to  make  a  languid 
e.Turt ; 

Low  the  woods 
Bow  their  hoar  head :  and  here  the  languid  sun, 
Faint  from  tire  west,  emits  his  evening  ray. 

Thomson. 


PALE,  PALLID,  WAN. 

Pale,  in  French  pale,  anil  pallid,  in  Latin  pallidus, 
lioth  come  from  pallco  to  turn  pale,  which  probably 
•  omes  from  the  Greek  TraWvvii}  to  make  while,  a/id 
that  from  TraX;;  flour;  ican  is  connected  with  vant 
and  wane,  signifying  in  general  a  deficiency  or  a  losing 
colour. 

Puliid  rises  upon  pale,  and  wan  upon  pallid:  the 
absence  of  colour  in  any  degree,  where  colou'  is  a  re- 
quisite or  usual  quality,  constitutes  paleness,  but  pal- 
■dness  is  an  excess  of  paleness,  and  watis  an  unusual 
fgree  of  pallidness:  paleness  in  t.'ie  countenance 
may  be  temporary ;  but  pallidness  and  icanncss  are 
permanent;  fear,  or  any  sudden  emotien,  may  pro- 
duce paleness :  but  protracted  sickness,  hunger,  and 
fatigue  bring  on  pallidness;  and  when  these  calami- 
ties are  combined  and  heightened  b)  every  aggrava- 
tion, they  may  produce  that  whicft  is  peculiarly  termed 
wanness. 

Pale  is  an  ordinary  term  for  an  ordinary  quality, 
applicable  to  many  very  diderwit  objects,  to  persons, 
colours,  lights,  and  luminaries.  Paleness  may  be 
either  a  natural  or  an  atqnircd  deficiency:  a  person  is 
said  to  be  pale,  a  cc/our  pale,  a  light  pale,  the  sun 
pale;  the  deficiency  maybe  desirable  or  otherwise; 
the  paleness  of  the  moon  is  agreeable,  that  of  the  com- 
plexion the  contrary : 
Now  morn,  her  lamp  pale  glimmering  on  tlie  sight, 
Scatter'd  before  lier  sun  reluctant  night. 

Falconer. 
Pallid  is  an  ordinary  term  for  an  extraordinary  quality : 
nothing  is  said  to  bepa//((Z  but  the  human  face,  and 
that  nut  from  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  but  as  the 
cflf-ct  of  disease ;  those  v.-Iio  paint  are  most  apt  to  look 
pallid; 

Her  spirits  faint, 
Her  cheeks  assume  a  pallid  tint.— Addison. 
If^an  is  an  extraordinary  term  for  an  ordinary  pro- 
perty, it  is  applicable  only  to  ghostly  objects,  or  such  as 
are  rendered  mnnstrous  by  unusually  powerful  causes: 
the  etTects  of  death  on  the  human  visage  are  fully  ex- 
pressed  by  jhe  term  wan,  when  applied  to  an  individual 
who  is  reduced,  by  severe  abstinence  or  sickness,  to  a 
state  bordering  on  the  grave ; 
And  with  them  comes  a  third  with  regal  pomp, 
But  faded  splendour  wan. — Milton. 

FATIGUE,  WEAFtlNESS,  LASSITUDE. 

Fatigue,  from  the  Latin  fatigo,  that  \k,  fatim 
abundantly  or  powerfully,  and  ago  to  act,  or  agito  to 
agitate,  designates  an  effect  from  a  powerful  or  stimu- 
lating cause :  weariness,  from  weary,  a  frequentative 
of  wear,  marks  an  efiect  from  a  continued  or  repeated 
cause;  lassitude,  from  the  Latin  Za.'SMs,  changed  from 
laius  rela.\cd,  marks  a  state  without  specifying  a 
tauae. 


Fatigue  is  an  exhaustion  of  the  animal  or  mentai 
powers ;  weariness  is  a  wearing  out  of  the  strength  or 
breaking  the  spirits;  lassitude  is  a  general  relaxation 
of  the  animal  frame.  The  labourer  experiences /a(;V|ie 
from  the  tolls  of  the  day;  the  man  of  business,  who  ia 
harassed  by  the  multiplicity  and  complexity  of  his  con- 
cerns, suffers  fatigue  ;  and  the  student,  who  labours  to 
fit  himself  for  a  publick  exhibition  of  his  acquirements 
is  in  like  manner  exposed  to  fatigue ;  '  One  of  the 
amusements  of  idleness  is  reading  without  the  fatigue 
of  close  atlentlon.'— .Johnson.  H^earincss  attends  the 
traveller  who  takes  a  long  or  pathless  Journey;  wean 
ness  is  the  lot  of  the  petitioner,  who  attends  in  the  anti- 
chamber  of  a  great  man  ;  the  critic  is  doomed  to  suffer 
weariness,  who  is  obliged  to  drag  through  the  shallow 
but  voluminous  writings  of  a  dull  author:  and  the  en- 
lightened hearer  will  suffer  no  less  weariness  in  listen- 
ing to  the  absurd  effusions  of  an  extemporaneous 
preacher ;  '  For  want  of  a  process  of  events,  neither 
knowledge  nor  elegance  preserves  the  readerfrom  Mean' 
ness.'' — Johnson. 

Lassitude  is  the  consequence  of  a  distempered  sys- 
tem, sometimes  brought  on  by  an  excess  of  fatigue 
sometimes  by  sickness,  and  frequently  by  the  action 
of  the  external  air;  'The  cattle  in  the  fields  show 
evident  symptoms  of  lassitude  and  disgust  in  an  un 
pleasant  season.' — Cowper. 

TO  WEARY,  TIRE,  JADE,  HARASS. 
To  weanj  is  a  frequentative  of  wear,  that  is  to 
wear  out  the  strength  ;  to  tire,  from  the  French  tirer 
and  the  Latin  tra/io  to  draw,  signifies  to  draw  out  the 
strength  ;  to  jade  is  the  same  as  to  goad;  to  harass,  v. 
Distress. 

Long  exertion  wearies ;  a  little  exertion  will  tire  a 
child  or  «  weak  man;  forced  exertions  We  ■  painfiu" 
exertions,  or  exertions  coupled  with  painful  circum- 
stances, harass  :  the  horse  is  jaded  which  is  forced  on 
beyond  his  strength  ;  the  soldier  is  harassed  who 
marches  in  perpetual  fear  of  an  attack  from  the  enemy 
We  are  wearied  with  thinking  when  it  gives  us  pain  to 
think  any  longer;  'All  pleasures  that  affect  the  body 
m  ust  needs  icear^.'— South.  We  are  tired  of  our  em- 
ployment when  It  ceases  to  give  us  pleasure  •  '  Every 
morsel  to  a  satisfied  hunger  is  only  a  new  labour  to  a 
tired  digeslwn.^-Sovia.  We  are  jaded  by  incessant 
atlentlon  to  business ;  '  I  recall  the  time  (and  am  elad 
It  is  over)  when  about  this  hour  ^slx  in  the  morning)  I 
used  to  be  going  to  bed  surfeited  with  pleasure,  or  jaded 
with  business.'— BoLiNQBROKE.  We  are  harassed  by 
perpetual  complaints  which  we  cannot  redress; 
Bankrupt  nobility,  a  factions,  giddy,  and 
Divided  Senate,  harassed  commonalty. 
Is  all  the  strength  of  Venice.— OTW.iTf. 

WEARISOME,  TIRESOME,  TEDIOUS. 
Tfearisome  {v.  To  weary)  is  the  general  and  indefi- 
nite term  ;  tiresome,  v.  To  weary ;   and  tedious,  caus- 
ing ^et/n/ZH,  a  specihck  formoCwearisomencss  ■  common 
things  may  cause  weariness ;  that  which  acts  painfully 
IS  enher  tiresome  or  tedious ;  but  in  different  degree 
the  repetition  of  the  same  sounds  will  grow  tiresome  ■ 
long  waiting  in  anxious  suspense  is  tedious  ■  there  is 
more  of  that  which  is  physical  in  the  tiresome,  and 
mental  in  the  tedious:   'All   weariness  presupposes 
weakness,  and  consequently  every  long,  importune 
wearisome  petition,  is  truly  and  properly  a  force  upon 
him  that  is  pursued  with  it.'— South. 
Far  happier  were  the  meanest  peasant's  lot, 
Than  to  be  plac'd  on  hich,  in  anxious  pride, 
The  purple  drudge  and  slave  of  tiresome  state. 

West 
Happy  the  mortal  man  who  now,  at  last. 
Has  through  this  doleful  vale  of  mis  ry  pass'd, 
Who  to  his  destin'd  stage  has  carried  on 
The  tedious  load,  and  laid  his  burden  down. 

Prior 
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WEIGHT,  HEAVINESS,  GRAVITY. 
Weight,    from  to    weigh,  is    that   which  a  tiling 
weighs ;  heaviness,    from  heavy  and  heave,  signifies 
the  abstract  quality  of  the  heavT/,  or  difficult  to  litave  • 
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gravity,  from  the  Latin  gravis,  likewise  denotes  tlie 
same  abstract  qualiiies. 

Weight  is  indeliiiite ;  whatever  may  be  weighed  has 
a  weight,  whether  large  or  sniaU:  heaviness  and 
gravity  are  the  prnperiy  of  bodies  having  a  (.'real 
weight.  Weight  is  only  opposed  to  that  which  has  or 
is  supposed  to  have  no  weight,  that  is,  wliat  is  in<:orpo- 
real  or  immaterial :  lor  we  may  speak  of  the  iceight 
of  the  lightest  conceivable  bodies,  as  the  weight  of  a 
feather  :  heaviness  is  opposed  to  lightness  ;  the  heavi- 
ness of  lead  is  opposed  to  tiie  lightness  of  a  feather. 

Weight  lies  absolutely  ni  the  thing ;  heaviness  is 
relatively  considered  with  respect  to  the  person  ;  we 
estimate  the  weight  of  things  according  to  a  certain 
measure:  we  estimate  the  Acauiness  of  things  by  our 
feelings. 

Gravity  is  that  species  of  weight,  which  is  scientifi- 
cally considered  as  inherent  in  certain  ladies;  the  term 
is  therefore  properly  scientifick. 


WEIGHT,  BURDEN,  LOAD. 

Weight,  V.  Weight;  burden,  from  bear,  slenifies  the 
thing  borne  ;  load,  in  German  laden,  is  supposed  by 
Adelung  to  admit  of  a  derivation  from  different 
Sources  ;  but  he  does  not  suppose  that  which  appears 
to  me  the  most  natural,  namely,  from  lay,  which  be- 
comes in  our  preterit  laid,  particularly  since  in  Low 
German  and  Dutch  laden,  to  load,  is  contracted  into 
laeyen,  and  the  literal  meaning  of  load  is  to  lay  on  or 
in  any  thing. 

The  term  weight  is  here  considered  in  common  with 
the  other  terms"  in  the  sense  of  a  positive  weight,  as 
respects  the  persons  or  things  by  which  it  is  allied  to 
the  word  burden:  the  weight  is  said  either  of  persons 
or  things ;  the  burden  more  commonly  respects  per- 
sons; the  load  may  be  said  of  either:  a  person  may 
sink  under  the  v>eight  that  rests  upon  him  ;  a  platform 
may  break  down  from  the  weight  upon  it ;  a  person 
sinks  under  tiis  burden  or  load;  a  cart  breaks  down 
from  llie  load.  The  weight  is  abstractedly  taken  for 
what  is  without  reference  to  the  cause  of  its  being 
there;  burden  and  load  have  respect  to  the  person  or 
thing  by  which  they  are  produced  ;  accident  produces 
the  weight;  a  person  takes  a  ijir(Zfm  upon  himself,  or 
lias  it  iniposed  upon  him ;  the  load  is  always  laid  on  ; 
it  is  not  proper  to  carry  any  weight  that  exceeds  our 
strength ;  those  who  bear  the  burden  expect  to  reap  the 
fruit  of  their  labour;  he  who  carries /oads  must  be  con- 
tented to  take  such  as  are  given  him. 

In  the  moral  application,  these  terms  mark  the  pain 
which  is  produced  by  a  pressure;  but  the  weight  and 
load  rather  describe  the  positive  severity  of  tlie  pres- 
sure ;  the  burden  respects  the  temper  and  inclinations  of 
the  sufferer;  the  loadis  in  this  case  a  very  great  ^ce^^A^  ; 
a  minister  of  state  has  a  weight  on  his  mind  at  all 
times,  from  the  heavy  responsibility  which  attaches  to 
his  station;  'With  what  oppressive  jre^VAt  will  sick- 
ness, disappointment,  or  old  age  fall  upon  the  spirits  of 
that  man  who  is  a  stranger  to  God !' — Blair.  One 
who  labours  under  strong  apprehensions  or  dread  of 
an  evil  has  a  load  on  his  mind  ;  '  How  a  man  can  have 
a  quiet  and  cheerful  mind  under  a  burden  and  load  of 
guilt,  I  know  not,  unless  he  be  very  ignorant.'— Ray. 
Any  sort  of  employment  is  a  burden  to  one  who  wishes 
lobe  idle;  and  time  unemployed  is  a  burden  to  liim 
who  wishes  to  be  always  in  action ; 

I  understood  not  that  a  grateful  mind 

By  owing  owes  not,  but  still  pays  at  once  ; 

Indebted  and  discharg'd :  what  burden  then  ■? 

Milton. 


HEAVY,  BURDENSOME,  WEIGHTY,  PON- 
DEROUS. 

Heavy,  from  heave,  signifies  the  causing  to  heave, 
or  requiring  to  be  lifted  up  with  force ;  biirdcnsomr, 
having  a  burden ;  weighty  and  ponderous,  from  the 
Latin po7irfus  a  weight,  both  signify  having  a  weight. 

Heaviness  is  the  natural  property  of  some  bodies : 
burdensomcness  is  incidental  to  others.  In  the  vulgar 
sense,  things  are  termed  heavy  wbkh  are  found  difficult 
to  lift,  in  distinction  from  those  which  are  light  or  easy 
10  be  lifted ;  but  those  things  are  burdensome  which  are 
too  troublesome  to  be  carried  or  borne :  many  things 
Utefefor«  are  actually  heavy  that  are  never  burden- 


some ;  and  others  are  occasionally  burdensome  tha.  \fe 
never  heavy :  that  which  \&  heavy  is  so  whether  lilted 
or  not,  but  that  which  is  burdensome  must  be  burden- 
some lo  some  one;  'Though  philosophy  teaches,  that 
no  element  is  heavy  in  its  own  place,  yet  experience 
shows  that  out  of  its  own  place  it  pioves  exceeding 
burdensome.^ — South.  Hard  substances  are  niottly 
heavy  ;  but  to  a  weak  person  the  softest  substance  may 
sometimes  be  burdensome  if  he  is  obliged  to  bear  it: 
things  are  heavy  according  to  the  difiiculty  with  which 
they  are  lifted ;  but  they  are  weighty  acco)diiig  as  they 
weigh  other  things  down.  The  heavy  is  therefore  in- 
definite; but  the  weighty  is  definite,  and  something 
positively  great :  what  is  heavy  to  one  may  be  light  to 
another;  but  that  which  is  weighty  exceeAs  the  ordi 
nary  weight  of  other  things  ; 

The  sable  troops  along  the  narrow  tracks 
Scarce  bear  the  weighty  burden  on  their  backs. 

Dryden. 
Ponderous  expresses  even  more  than  weighty,  for  it 
includes  also  the  idea  of  bulk  ;  the  ponderous  there- 
fore is  that  which  is  so  weighty  and  large  that  it  can- 
not eat>ily  be  moved ;  '  'I'he  diligence  of  an  idler  is  rapid 
and  impetuous,  as  ponderous  bodies  forced  into  velocity 
move  with  violence  proportionate  to  their  weight.' — 
Johnson. 


TO  CLOG,  LOAD,  ENCUMBER. 

Clog  is  probably  changed  from  clot  or  clod,  signify- 
ing to  put  a  heavy  lump  in  the  way  ;  load,  from  to 
li>ii4,  in  Saxon  laden,  Dutch,  &c.  laden,  signifies  to 
buri'*n  with  a  load,  or  lay  any  thing  on  so  as  to  form 
a  load  ;  encumber,  compounded  of  en  or  in  and  cum- 
ber, it,  German  kumnier,  sorrow,  signifies  to  burden 
with  trcuble. 

Clog  is  figuratively  employed  for  whatever  impede.si 
the  motion  or  action  of  a  thing,  drawn  fiom  the  fami- 
liar object  which  is  used  to  impede  the  motion  of  ani- 
mals :  load  is  used  for  whatever  occasions  an  e.xcess 
of  weight  or  materials.  A  wheel  is  clogged,  or  a  ma- 
chine is  clogged:  a  lire  may  be  loaded  with  coals,  or 
a  picture  Willi  colouring.  The  stomach  and  memory 
may  be  either  dogged  or  loaded:  in  the  former  case 
by  the  inlioduition  of  impioper  food  ;  and  in  the 
second  case  by  the  introduction  of  an  improper  quan- 
tity. A  meinoiy  that  13  clogged  becomes  confused, 
and  confounds  one  thing  with  another ;  that  which  is 
loaded  loses  the  impression  of  one  object  by  the  intro- 
duction of  another;  'Butler  eives  Iludibias  that  pe- 
dantick  ostentation  of  knowledge,  which  has  no  rela- 
tion to  chivalry,  and  loads  hiin  wilh  martial  cvcnm- 
hrances  that  can  add  nothing  to  liis  civil  dignity.' — 
Johnson. 

Clog  and  encumber  have  the  common  signification 
of  interrupting  or  troubling  by  means  of  something 
irrelevant.  Whatever  is  clogged  has  scarcely  the 
liherly  of  moving  at  all;  whatever  is  encumbered 
moves  and  acts,  but  with  difliculty.  When  the  rools 
of  plants  are  clogged  with  mould,  or  any  impropa 
substance,  their  growth  is  almost  slopped  :  weeds  and 
noxious  plants  are  encumbrances  in  the  ground  where 
flowers  should  grow  :  the  commands  or  prohibition 
of  parents  sometimes  very  fortunately  clog  those  whose 
sanguine  tempers  would  lead  them  into  imprudence; 
'  Whatsoever  was  observed  by  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers, either  irregular  or  defective  in  the  workings  of 
the  mind,  was  all  charged  upon  the  body  as  its  great 
clog.' — South.  No  one  can  expect  to  proceed  with 
ease  to  himself  in  any  transaction,  who  is  encumbered 
with  a  variety  of  concerns  at  the  same  time  ;  '  This 
minority  is  great  and  formidable.  I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther, if  I  aimed  at  the  total  overthrow  of  a  kingdom, 
I  should  wish  to  be  encumbered  with  a  large  body  of 
partizans.' — Burkk. 

TO  POISE,  BALANCE. 

Poise,  in  French  pcser,  probably  comes  from  pes  • 
foot,  on  which  the  body  is  as  it  were  poised;  balance 
in  French  balancer,  cornea  from  the  Latin  bilaux,  01 
bis  and  lanx,  a  pair  of  scales. 

The  idea  of  bringing  into  an  equilibrium  is  commor 
to  both  terms ;  but  poise  is  a  particular,  and  balanc 
a  more  general  term:  a  thing  is  poised  as  Test>ect 
itself ;  it  is  balanced,  as  respects  other  ii)ii)«<i         j 
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poises  a  plain  stick  in  his  hand  when  he  wants  it  to 
fie  even  ;  he  balances  tile  slick  if  it  has  a  particular 
weight  at  each  end :  a  person  may  poise  himself,  but 
he  balances  otliers  :  when  not  on  tirni  ground,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  ;)0!se  oneself ;  wlien  two  persons  are  situated 
one  at  each  end  of  a  beam,  they  may  balance  one  an- 
other. These  terms  preserve  the  same  distinction  in 
a  figurative  acceptation  ; 

Some  evil,  terrible  and  unforeseen, 
Must  sure  ensue,  to  poise  the  scale  against 

This  vast  profusion  of  exceeding  pleasure Rowe. 

This,  O !  this  very  moment  let  me  die, 
While  hopes  and  fears  in  equal  balance  lie. 

Dryden. 


TO  PERISH,  DIE,  DECAY. 

Perish,  in  French  perir,  \n  Latin  pereo,  compounded 
of  per  and  eo,  signities  to  go  thorouglily  away  ;  die,  v. 
To  die  ;  and  decay,  v.  To  decay. 

To  perish  exi)resses  more  than  to  die,  and  is  appli- 
cable to  many  objects  ;  for  the  latter  is  properly  ap- 
plied only  to  express  the  extinction  of  animal  life,  and 
figuratively  to  express  the  extinction  of  life  or  spirit 
in  vegetables  or  other  bodies;  but  the  former  is  ap- 
plied to  express  the  dissolution  of  substances,  so  that 
they  lose  their  existence  as  aggregate  bodies.  Wliat 
perishes,  therefore,  does  not  always  die,  although  what- 
ever dies,  by  that  very  act  perishes  to  a  certain  extent. 
Hence  we  say  that  wood  perishes,  although  it  does  not 
die;  people  are  said  either  to  perish  or  die:  but  as 
the  term  perish  expresses  even  more  than  dying,  it  is 
possible  for  the  same  thing  to  die  and  nol perish;  thus 
a  plant  may  be  said  to  die  when  it  loses  its  vegetative 
power ;  but  it  is  said  to  perish  if  its  substance  crum- 
bles into  dust. 

To  perish  expresses  the  end  ;  to  decay,  the  process 
by  which  this  end  is  brought  about :  a  thing  may  be 
long  in  decaying,  but  when  it  perishes  it  ceases  at  once 
to  act  or  to  exist :  things  may,  therefore,  perish  with- 
out decaying ;  they  may  likewise  decay  without  perish- 
ing. Things  may  perish  by  means  of  water,  lire,  light- 
ning, and  the  like,  which  are  altogether  new,  and  have 
experienced  nokindof  (/cca^;  on  the  other  han.i_  wood, 
iron,  and  other  substances  may  begin  to  decay,  but  may 
he  saved  from  immediately  perishing  by  the  applica- 
tion of  preventives. 

In  a  moral  or  extended  application  of  the  ti  vms  they 
preserve  a  similar  distinction:  Iodic  signifies  simply 
to  fall  away;  thus,  thoughts  may  die  in  one's  breast 
which  never  return,  or  power  may  die  with  the  pos- 
sessor ;  '  Whatever  pleasure  any  man  may  take  in 
spreading  wliispers,  he  will  find  greater  satisfaction  in 
letting  the  secret  die  within  his  own  breast ' — Specta- 
tor. With  perish  is  always  associated  the  manner 
and  degree  of  the  extinction,  namely,  that  it  is  com- 
plete, and  elfected  for  the  most  part  by  violence  ; 

Beauty  and  youth  about  to  perish  finds 

Such  noble  pity  in  brave  English  minds. — Waller. 
Decay  is  Aginatively  employed  in  the  sense  of  gra- 
dually sinking  into  a  state  of  non  existence ; 

The  soul's  dark  cottase,  batter'd  and  decay'd. 

Lets  in  new  light  through  chinks  that  time  has  made. 

Waller. 


TO  DIE,  EXPIRE. 

Die,  in  Low  German  doen,  Danish  doe,  from  the 
Greek  ^eiv  to  kill,  designates  in  general  the  extinction 
of  being,  which  may  be  considered  either  as  gradual 
or  otherwise  ;  '  She  died  every  day  she  lived.' — Rowe. 
Expire,  from  the  Latin  e  or  ez  and  spiro  to  breathe 
out,  designates  the  last  action  of  life  in  certain  objects, 
and  is  of  course  a  momentary  act ;  '  Pope  died  in  the 
evening  of  Uie  thirtieth  day  of  May,  1744,  so  placidly, 
that  the  attendants  did  not  discern  the  exact  time  of 
his  expiration.^ — Johnson. 

*  There  are  beings,  such  as  trees  and  plants,  which 
are  said  to  live,  although  they  have  not  breath ;  these 
die,  but  do  not  expire :  there  are  other  beings  which 
absorb  and  emit  air,  but  do  not  live ;  such  as  the  flame 
of  a  lamp,  which  does  not  die,  but  it  expires.  By  a 
natural  metaphor,  the  time  of  being  is  put  for  the  life 


*  Vide  Trusler :  "  Die,  expire." 
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of  objects  ;  and  Jience  wc  spcnk  of  the  date  eiptring, 
the  term  cjT^irin^,  and  the  like;  'A  parliament  may 
expire  by  length  of  lime  ' — Blackstone.  As  life  is 
applied  figuratively  to  moral  objects,  so  may  deathlo 
objects  not  having  physical  life;  '  A  dissolution  is  the 
civil  death  of  pai-liamcnt." — Blackstone.  '  When 
Alexander  the  Great  died,  the  Grecian  monarchy  ex- 
pired with  him.' — South. 

DEATH,  DEPARTURE,  DECEASE,  DEMISE. 

Death  signifies  the  act  of  dying;  departure,  the  act 
oi departing  ;  decease,  from  I'he  Latin  dceedo  to  fall  olf, 
the  act  of  falling  away  ;  demise,  from  demitto  to  lay 
down,  signifies  literally  resigning  possession. 

Death  is  a  general  or  a  particular  term  ;  it  marks  in 
the  abstract  sense  the  extinction  of  life,  and  is  appli- 
cable to  men  or  animals ;  to  one  or  many.  Departure, 
decease,  and  demise  are  particular  expressions  suited 
only  to  the  condition  of  human  beings.  *  Departure 
is  a  Christian  term,  which  carries  with  it  an  idea  of  a 
passage  from  one  life  to  another  ;  decease  Is  a  techni- 
cal term  in  law,  which  is  introduced  into  common  lan- 
guage lo  designate  one's  falling  olf  from  the  number 
of  the  living  ;  demise  is  substituted  for  decease  in 
speaking  of  princes,  who  by  their  death  also  put  Ou 
their  earthly  power;  'So  tender  is  the  law  of  sup"- 
posing  even  a  possibility  of  the  king's  death,  that  his 
natural  drssolulion  is  generally  called  his  demise  ' — 
Blackstone. 

Death  of  itself  has  always  something  terrifick  in  it; 
but  the  Gospel  has  divested  it  of  its  lerrours:  the  hour 
of  departure,  therefore,  for  a  Christian  is  often  the 
hapi)iest  period  of  his  mortal  existence;  '  How  quickly 
would  the  honoursof  illustrious  men  perish  after  death, 
if  their  souls  performed  nothing  to  preserve  their  fame.' 
— Htgiies  (after  Xeiiophov).  Decease  presents  only 
the  idea  of  leaving  life  to  tlie  survivors.  Of  death  it 
has  been  saio,  that  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  it 
will  come,  and  nothing  more  uncertain  than  when  it 
will  come.  Knowinc  that  we  have  here  no  resting 
place  of  abode,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  look  forward 
to  our  departure ;  '  The  loss  of  our  friends  impresses 
upon  us  hourly  the  necessity  of  our  own  departure.'' — 
Johnson.  Property  is  in  perpetual  occupancy  ;  at  the 
decease  of  one  possessor,  it  passes  into  the  hands  of 
another;  ' 'i'hough  men  see  every  day  people  go  to 
their  long  home,  Iheyire  not  so  apt  to  be  alarmed  at 
that,  as  at  the  decease  of  those  who  have  lived  longer 
in  their  sight.' — Steele. 

The  death  of  an  individual  is  sometimes  attended 
with  circumstances  peculiarly  distressing  to  those  who 
are  nearly  related.  The  tears  which  are  shed  at  the 
departure  of  tho.»e  we  love  are  not  always  indica- 
tions of  our  weakness,  but  rather  testimonies  of  their 
worth. 

As  an  epithet,  dead  is  used  collectively  ;  departed  is 
used  with  a  noun  only ;  deceased  generally  without 
a  ni)un,  lo  denote  one  or  more  according  to  the  con- 
nexion. 

There  is  a  respect  due  to  the  dead,  which  cannot  be 
violated  without  offence  to  the  living ; 

The  living  and  the  dead,  at  his  command. 
Were  coupled  face  to  face,  and  hand  to  hand. 
Dryden. 
It  is  a  pleasant  reflection  to  conceive  of  departed 
spirits,  as  taking  an  interest  in  the  concerns  of  those 
whom  they  have  left ;  '  The  sopliistick  tyrants  of  Paris 
are  loud  in  their  declamations  against  the  departed 
regal  tyrants,  who  in  former  ages   have  vexed  the 
world.'— Burke.     All  the  marks  on  the  body  of  the 
deceased  indicated  that  he  had  met  with  his  death  by 
some  violence ;  '  It  was  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.,  tlial  the  ordinary  shall  be  bound  to  pay  the 
debts  of  the  intestate,  in  the  same  manner  that  exe 
cutors  were  bound  in  case  the  deceased  left  a  will.*- 
Blackstone. 

DEADLY,  MORTAL,  FATAL. 

Deadly  or  deadlike  signifies  like  death  itself  in  its 
effects ;  mortal.,  in  Latin  mortalis,  signifies  belonging 
to  death;  fatal,  in  haun  fatalis,  i.  e.  according  to  fate. 

Deadly  is  applied  to  what  is  productive  of  death ; 

*  Vide  Trusler :  "  Departure,  death,  decease." 
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On  Iiim  amid  the  flying  numbers  found, 
Eurypilus  inflicts  a  deadly  wound.— Pope. 
Jilortal  to  what  terminates  in  or  is  liable  to  death; 
'  For  my  own  part,  I  never  could  think  that  the  soul, 
while  ill  a  mortal  body,  lives.'— Hughes  {after  Xtno- 
phon).  Fatal  applies  not  only  to  deatli,  but  every 
thing  wliich  may  be  of  great  mischief; 

O  fatal  chance!  become  in  one  sad  day 
A  senseless  corse !  inanirnated  clay. — I'opk. 
A  poison  is  deadly ;  a  wound  or  a  wounded  part  is 
mortal;  a  step  in  walking,  or  a  step  in  one's  conduct, 
may  bo,  fatal.  Things  only  are  deadly,  creatures  are 
mortal.  Hatred  is  deadly ;  whatever  has  life  is  vwrtal. 
There  may  be  reuK.'dies  sometimes  to  counteract  that 
Which  is  deadly  ;  but  that  which  is  mortal  is  past  all 
cure;  and  tiiat  which  \s  fatal  cannot  be  retrieved. 

NUMB,  BENUMBED,  TORPID. 

Jfamb  and  benumbed  couie  from  the  Hebrew  num 
to  sleep;  the  former  denoting  the  quality,  and  the 
latter  the  slate;  there  are  but  few  things  numb  by 
nature;  but  there  may  be  many  things  which  may  be 
benumbed.  Torpid,  in  Latin  torpidiis,  from  torpeo  to 
languish,  is  most  connnonly  employed  to  express  the 
permanent  state  of  being  benumbed,  a^  in  the  case  of 
80me  animals,  which  lie  in  a  torpid  state  all  the  winter ; 
or  in  the  moral  sense  to  depict  the  benumbed  state  of 
the  thinking  faculty;  in  this  maimer  we  speak  of  the 
torpor  of  persons  who  are  benumbed  by  any  slioiig 
affection,  or  by  any  strong  external  action  ;  '  The  night, 
with  its  silence  and  darkness,  shows  the  winter,  in 
which  all  the  powers  of  vegetation  are  benumbed.' — 
Johnson.  '  There  must  be  a  grand  spectacle  to  rouse 
the  imagination,  grown  torpid  with  the  lazy  enjoyment 
of  sixty  years'  security.' — Burkk. 

EXIT,  DEPARTURE. 
Both  these  words  are  metaphorically  employed  for 
death,  or  a  passage  out  of  this  life:  the  former  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  act  of  going  off  the  stage ;  the  latter 
from  the  act  of  setting  off  on  a  journey.  The  exit 
Bcems  to  convey  the  idea  of  volition  ;  for  we  speak  of 
making  our  exit :  the  departure  designates  simply  the 
event;  the  hour  of  a  man's  departure  is  not  made 
known  to  him.  When  we  speak  of  the  exit,  we  think 
only  of  the  place  left;  when  we  speak  of  departure, 
we  think  not  only  of  the  object  left,  but  of  the  place 
gone  to.  The  unbeliever  may  talk  of  his  exit ;  the 
Christian  most  commonly  speaks  of  his  departure; 
'  There  are  no  ideas  strike  more  fnrcibly  upon  our  ima- 
ginations than  those  which  are  raised  from  reflections 
upon  the  exits  of  great  and  e.xcellent  men.'— Steele. 
'Happy  was  their  good  prince  in  his  timely  departure, 
which  barred  him  from  the  knowledge  of  his  son's 
miseries.' — Sidnev. 

TO  STRENGTHEN,  FORTIFY,  INVIGORATE. 

Strengthen,  from  strength,  and  fortify,  from  fortis 
Andfacio,  signify  to  make  strong  ;  invigorate  signifies 
to  put  in  vigour  (o   Energy). 

'Whatever  adds  to  the  strength,  be  it  in  ever  so  small 
a  degree,  strengthen.'! ;  exercise  strengthens  either 
body  or  mind ;  '  There  is  a  certain  bias  towards  know- 
ledge, in  every  mind,  which  may  be  strengthened  and 
improved.' — Buhgell.  Whatever  gives  strength  for 
a  particular  emergence  fortifies ;  religion  fortifies  the 
mind  ajaiiist  adversity;  'This  relation  will  not  be 
wholly  without  its  use,  if  those  who  languish  under 
any  part  of  its  sufferings  shall  be  enabled  to  fortify 
their  patience  by  reflecting  that  they  feel  only  those 
afflictions  from  which  the  abilities  of  Savage  could  not 
exempt  him.' — Johnson.  Whatever  adds  to  the 
sirenglh,so  as  to  give  a  positive  degree  of  strength, 
invigorates ;  morning  e.xercise  m  fine  weatlier  invi- 
gorates ; 

For  much  the  pack 
(Rous'd  from  their  dark  alcoves)  delight  to  stretch 
And  bask  in  his  invigorating  ray. — So.merville. 

STRONG,  FIRM,  ROBUST,  STURDY. 
Strong  is  in  all  probability  a  variation  of  strict, 
which  is  in  German  streng,  because  strength  ia  alto- 


getlier  derived  from  the  close  contexture  of  bodies; 
robust,  in  Latin  robustus,  from  robur,  signities  lite- 
rally having  the  strength  of  oak ;  sturdy,  like  the  word 
stout,  steady  (v.  Firm),  comes  in  all  piobability  from 
stehen  to  stand,  signifying  capable  of  standing. 

Strong  is  here  the  generick  term  ;  the  others  are  spe 
cifick,  or   specify   strength    under    different  circum 
stances ;    robust    is  a   positive  and    high   degree  of 
strength,  arising  from  a  peculiar  bodily  make;  sturdy 
indicates  not  only  strength  of  body  but  al.-io  of  mind  : 
a  man  may  be  strong  from  the  strength  of  his  consti- 
tution, from  the  power  which  is  inherent  in  his  fiauie  ; 
If  thou  hast  strength,  't  was  Heaven  that  strength 
bestow'd. — Pope. 
A  robust  man  has  strength  both  from  the  size  and  tex 
ture  of  his  body,  he  has  a  bone  and  nerve  which  ia 
endowed   with  great  power.     A   little  man  may  be 
strong,  although  not  robust ;    a  tall,  stout   man,  in 
full  health,  may  be  lerined  robust. 

A  man  may  be  strong  in  one  part  of  his  body  and 
not  in  another  ;  he  may  be  stronger  at  one  time,  from 
particular  circumstances,  than  he  is  at  another;  but  a 
robust  man  is  strong  in  his  whole  body;  and  as  he  ia 
robust  by  nature,  lie  will  cease  to  be  so  only  from 
disease ; 

The  huntsman  ever  gay,  robust,  and  bold, 
Delies  the  noxious  vapour. — Somerville. 
Sturdiness  lies  both  in  the  make  of  the  body  and  the 
temper  of  the  mind:  a  sturdy  man  is  capable  of  making 
resistance,  and  ready  to  make  it ;  he  must  be  naturally 
strong,  and  not  of  slender  make,  but  he  need  not  be 
robust :  a  sturdy  peasant  presents  us  with  the  picture 
of  a  man  who,  both  by  nature  and  habit,  is  formed  for 
withstanding  the  inroads  of  an  enemy; 

This  must  be  done,  and  I  would  fain  see 
Mortal  so  sturdy  as  to  gainsay. — Hdoibras. 
Sometimes    this  epitliet  is    applied  to  those  objects 
which  cause  a  violent  resistance ; 

Beneath  their  sturdy  strokes  the  billows  roar. 
Drvden 
Every  object  is  termed  strong  which  is  the  reverse 
of  weak ;  persons  only  are  termed  robust  who  have 
every  bodily  requisite  to  make  them  more  than  ordi- 
nal ily  sfron^;  persons  only  are  sfuT-rfy  whose  habits  of 
life  qualify  them  both  for  action  and  for  endurance. 

SUBSTANTIAL,  SOLID. 

Substantial  signifies  having  a  substance:  solid  s\s 
nifies  having  a  linn  substance.  The  substantial  is 
opposed  to  that  which  is  tiiin  and  has  no  consistency; 
the  solid  is  opposed  to  the  liquid,  or  that  which  is  of 
loose  consistency.  All  objects  which  admit  of  being 
handled  are  in  their  nature  substantial  :  those  which 
are  of  so  hard  a  texture  as  to  require  to  be  cut  are 
solid.  Substantial  food  is  that  wliich  has  a  consist- 
ency in  itself,  and  is  capable  of  givina  fulness  to  the 
empty  stomach;  solid  food  is  meat  in  distinction  fro"i 
drink. 

In  the  mora!  application,  an  arsument  is  said  to  be 
substantial  whicii  has  weight  in  itself; 

Trusting  in  its  own  native  and  substantial  worth, 

Scorns  all  meretricious  ornaments. — Milton. 
A  reason  is  solid  which  has  a  high  degree  of  substan 
tialily  ; 

As  the  swoln  columns  of  ascending  smoke, 
So  solid  swells  thy  grandeur,  pigmy  man. 

YOUNO 

ENERGY,  FORCE,  VIGOUR. 

Energy,  in  French  energie,  Latin  energia,  Greek 
ivepyia  from  ivcoyiu)  to  operate  inwardly,  signities  the 
power  of  producing  positive  effects;  force,  v.  To  com 
pel;  vigour,  from  the  Latin  vigeo  to  flourish,  signifies 
unimpaired  power,  or  tliat  which  belongs  to  a  subject 
in  a  sound  or  flourishing  state. 

With  energy  is  connected  the  idea  of  activity ;  with 
foi-ce  that  ol  capability;  witli  vigour  ihat  of  health. 
iCnfr^  lies  only  in  the  mind;  /orce  and  vigourare  the 
property  of  either  body  or  mind.  Knowledge  and 
freedom  combine  to  produce  eno-^y  of  character; 
'Our  powers  owe  much  of  their  energy  to  our  hopes, 
pnssunt  guia  posse  videntur     ^Vhea  success  seems. 
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attainable,  diligence  is  enforced.' — Johnson.     Force  is 
a  gift  of  nature  lliat  may  be  intieased  by  exercise ; 
On  tlie  passive  main 
Descends  tli'  ethereal /ojcc,  and  wiili  strong  gust 
Turns  from  its  bottom  tlio  discolour'd  deep. 

Thomson, 
Vigour,  both  bodily  and  mental,  is  an  ordinary  acconi- 
^aninien      f  youtli,  but  is  not  always  denied  to  old 
ige;  'No  man  at  the  age  and  vigour  of  thirty  is  fond 
of  sugar-plums  and  rattles.' — South. 

HARD,  FIRM,  SOLID. 
The  close  adherence  of  the  component  parts  of  a 
body  constitutes  hardness.  Tlie  close  adherence  of 
ditierent  bodies  to  each  other  constitutes  firmness 
(u  Fixed').  That  is  hard  which  will  not  yield  to  a 
closer  compression ;  'I  see  you  labouring  through  all 
yoin-  inconveniences  of  the  rough  roads,  the  hard 
saddle,  the  trotting  horse,  and  what  not.' — Pope. 
That  is  firm  which  will  not  yield  so  as  to  produce  a 
separation ; 

The  loosen'd  ice 
Rustles  no  more;  but  to  the  sedgy  bank 
Fast  grows,  or  gathers  round  the  pointed  stone, 
A  crystal  pavement,  by  the  breath  of  heaven 
Cemented  yirm. — TuOiMsoN. 
Ice  is  hard,  as  far  as  it  respects  itself,  when  it  resists 
every  pressure ;  it  is  firm,  with  regard  to  the  water 
which  it  covers,  when  it  is  so  closely  bound  as  to  resist 
every  weight  without  breaking. 

Hard  and  solid  respect  the  internal  constitution  of 
bodies,  and  the  adherence  of  the  component  parts ; 
but  hard  denotes  a  much  closer  degree  of  adlierence 
than  solid :  the  hard  is  opposed  to  the  soft ;  the  solid 
to  the  fluid;  every  hard  body  is  by  nature  solid; 
although  every  solid  body  is  not  hard.  Wood  is 
always  a  solid  body,  but  is  sometimes  hard  and  some- 
limes  soft:  water,  when  congealed,  is  a  solid  body, 
and  admits  of  different  degrees  of  hardness ;  '  A  co- 
pious manner  of  expression  gives  strength  and  weight 
to  our  ideas,  which  frequently  makes  impression  upon 
the  mind,  as  iron  does  upon  solid  bodies,  rather  by  re- 
peated strokes  tlian  a  single  blow.' — Mklmotu  {Letters 
of  Pliny). 

In  the  improper  application,  hardness  is  allied  to  in- 
sensibility ;  firmness  to  lixedness  ;  solidity  to  substan- 
tiality; a  hard  man  is  not  to  be  acted  upon  by  any 
tender  motives;  a.  firm  man  is  not  to  be  turned  from 
liis  purpose  ;  a  solid  man  holds  no  purposes  that  are 
not  well  founded.  A  man  is  hardened  in  that  which 
is  bad,  by  being  made  insensible  to  that  which  is  good  : 
a  man  is  confirmed  in  any  thing  good  or  bad,  by  being 
rendered  less  disposed  to  lay  it  aside  ;  his  mind  is  con- 
soliiated  by  acquuing  fresh  motives  for  action. 


HAHD,  callous,  hardened,  OBDURATE. 

Hard  is  here,  as  in  the  former  case  [v.  Hard),  thu 
geu:v>il  term,  atid  the  rest  particular:  h<Lrd,  in  its  most 
extf  iwive  and  physical  sense,  denotes  the  property  of 
resisting  the  action  of  external  force,  so  as  not  to  un- 
dergo any  change  iu  its  form,  or  motion  in  its  parts: 
callous  is  that  species  of  the  hard,in  application  to  the 
skin,  whicli  arises  from  its  dryness,  and  the  absence  of 
all  nervous  susceptibility.  Hard  and  callous  are  like- 
wise applitd  in  the  moral  sense :  but  hard  denotes  the 
absence  of  tender  feeling,  or  the  property  of  resistiTig 
any  inipresiion  which  tender  objects  are  apt  to  pro- 
duce ; 

Such  woes 
Not  e'en  the  hardest  of  our  foes  could  hear, 
Nor  st'^rn  Ulysses  tell  without  a  tear. — Dryden. 
Callous  denotes  the  property  of  not  yielding  to  the 
force  of  objects  acting  on  the  senses  of  the  mind; 
'  Licentiousness  has  so  long  passed  for  sharpness  of 
wit,  and  greatness   of  mind,  that  the  conscience  is 
grows  ».aJ/o«5.'— L'EsTRANGK.     A  hard  heart  cannot 
be  mo\€d  by  the  sight  of  misery,  let  it  be  presented  in 
ever  so  affecting  a  form  :  a  callous  mind  is  not  to  be 
touched  liy  any  persuasions  however  powerful. 

Hard  does  not  designate  any  circumstance  of  its 
existence  or  origin  :  we  may  be  hard  from  a  variety  of 
causes;  hut  callousness  aiises  from  the  indulgence  of 
vices,  passions,  and  the  pursuit  of  vicious  practices. 


When  we  speak  of  a  per.soii  as  hard,  it  simply  deter- 
mines what  he  is;  if  we  speak  of  liiui  as  callous,  jt 
relers  also  to  what  he  \va?,  and  from  what  lit;  is  be- 
come so;  'By  degrees  the  sen.se  gmws  callous,  and 
loses  that  exquisite  relish  ot  trities.'— UERKiiLEv. 

Callous,  hardened,ii\ui  obdurate  aie  all  employed  to 
designate  a  morally  depraved  chaiacter:  Wl  callous 
ncss  belongs  piopeily  lo  the  heart  and  alll-clions; 
hardened  to  both  ihe  heart  and  the  understanding; 
obdurate  more  particniaily  to  the  will.  Callnusuess 
is  the  tirst  stage  of  hardness  iu  moral  depravity  ;  it 
may  exist  in  the  infant  mind,  on  lis  first  tasting  the 
poisonous  pita.-uiis  of  vice,  wiilumt  being  acquainted 
with  its  remote  consequences;  'If  they  let  go  their 
ho|ie  of  evei lasting  bib  with  willingness,  and  entertain 
final  perdition  with  exultation,  ought  they  not  to  be 
esteemed  destitute  ol  common  sense,  and  abandoned 
to  a  callousness  and  numbness  o(  soul  I'^Bentlky. 
A  hardened  state  is  ilit-  work  of  time  ;  it  arises  from  a 
continued  course  of  vice,  which  becomes  as  it  were 
habitual,  and  wliolly  unhls  h  person  for  admitting  of 
any  other  impressions; 

His  harden'd  heart,  nor  prayers,  nor  threatenings 
move ; 

Fate  and  the  gods  had  stopp'd  his  ears  to  love. 


( 


Drvden. 


I  Obduracy  is  the  last  stage  of  moral  hardness,  which 
supposes  the  whole  mind  to  be  obstinately  bent  on 
vice; 

Round  he  throws  his  baleful  eyes, 
That  witness'd  huge  affliction  and  dismay, 
Mix'd  with  obdurate  pride  and  steadfast  hate 

Milton. 
A  child  discovers  himself  to  be  callous,  when  the  tears 
and  entreaties  of  a  parent  cannot  awaken  hi  bini  a 
single  sentiment  of  contrition  ;  a  youth  discovers  him- 
self to  he  hardened  when  he  begins  to  take  a  pride  and 
a  pleasure  in  a  vicious  career  ;"a  man  shows  himself 
to  be  obdurate  when  he  betrays  a  settled  and  confirmed 
purpose  to  pursue  his  abandoned  course,  without  re- 
gard to  consequences. 

HARDHEARTED,  CRUEL,  UNMERCIFUL, 
MERCILESS. 

Hardhearted  is  here,  as  the  word  hard  (v.  Hard) 
the  slroiieest  of  these  terms:  in  reaard  to  cruel,  it  be 
speaks  a  settled  character;  whereas  that  may  be  fre 
quently  a  temporary  disposition,  or  even  extend  no 
faither  than  the  action.  A  hardhearted  man  nmst 
always  be  cruel ;  but  it  is  possible  to  be  cruel,  and  yet 
not  hardhearted.  A  htirdhcarled  parent  is  a  monster 
who  spurns  from  him  the  being  that  owes  his  existence 
to  him,  and  depends  upon  him  forsup[iort.  A  child  is 
often  cruel  to  animals  from  the  mistaken  conception 
that  they  are  not  liable  to  the  same  sulferings  as  him- 
self. 

The  unmerciful  and  merciless  are  both  modes  or 
characleristicks  of  the  hardhearted.  An  unmerciful 
man  is  hardhearted,  inasmuch  as  he  is  unwilling  to  ex. 
tend  his  cniii(iassion  or  mercy  to  one  who  is  in  hia 
power;  a  vierciless  man,  which  is  more  than  an  an- 
mercifiil  man,  is  hardhearted,  inasmuch  as  he  is  re- 
strained by  no  compunctious  feelings  from  inflicting 
pain  on  those  who  are  in  his  power.  Avarice  makes 
a  man  hardhearted  even  to  those  who  are  bcmnd  to 
him  by  the  closest  ties.  Avarice  will  make  a  man  un- 
merciful to  those  who  are  in  his  debt.  There  are  many 
merciless  tyrants  in  domestick  life,  who  show  their 
disposition  by  their  •mfrc?7f,!s  treatment  of  their  poor 
brutes ;  '  Single  men,  though  they  be  many  times  more 
charitable,  on  the  other  side,  are  more  cruel  and  hard- 
hearted, because  their  tenderness  is  not  so  oft  called 
upon.' — Bacon. 

Relentless  love  the  cruel  mother  led 

The  blood  of  her  unhappy  babes  to  shed. — Dryden. 
'  I  saw  how  unmerciful  you  were  to  your  eyes  in  your 
last  letter  to  me.' — Tillotson. 

To  crush  a  merciless  and  cruel  victor. — Dryden 


CRUEL,  INHUMAN,  BARBAROUS,  BRUTAL, 
SAVAGE. 

Cruel,  from   the  Latin   crudelis  and  crudus  raw, 
rough,  or  untutored ;  inhuman,  compounded  of  the 
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privative  in  and  hnman,  signifies  not  human;  bar- 
barous, from  the  Greek  (5dp[]apos  rude  or  unsettled, 
all  mark  a  degree  of  bad  iVelina  vvliicli  is  uncontrolled 
by  culture  or  retinimi-nt ;  brtitnl,  signifying  like  a 
brute;  and  savage,  from  the  Latin  scevus  fierce,  and 
the  Hetnew  3X1  "  w"'i  '"arks  a  still  stronger  degree 
of  lliis  bad  passion. 

Cruel  is  the  most  familiar  and  the  least  powerful 
epithet  of  all  these  terms;  it  designates  the  ordinary 
propensity  which  is  innate  in  man,  and  which  if  not 
overpowered  by  a  better  principle,  will  invariably  show 
itself  by  the  desire  of  inflicting  positive  pain  on  others, 
or  abridging  their  comfort:  inhuman  and  barbarous 
are  higher  degrees  of  cruelty;  brutal  and  savage  rise 
so  much  in  degree  above  the  rest,  as  almost  to  partake 
of  another  nature.  A  child  gives  early  symptoms  of 
his  natural  cruelly  by  his  ill-treatment  of  animals; 
but  we  do  not  speak  of  Iiis  inhumanity,  because  this  is 
a  term  confined  to  men,  and  more  properly  to  their 
treatment  of  their  own  species,  although  extended  in 
its  sense  to  their  treatment  of  the  brutes  :  barbarity  is 
but  too  conmion  among  children  and  persons  of  riper 
years.  A  person  is  cruel  who  neglects  the  creature 
he  should  protect  and  take  care  of; 

Now  be  thy  rage,  thy  fatal  rage  resign'd, 
A  cruel  heart  ill  suits  a  manly  mind.— Pope. 
A  person  is  inhuman  if  lie  withhold  from  him  the 
common  marks  of  tenderness  or  kindness  which  are 
to  be  expected  from  one  human  being  to  another  ; 
Love  lent  the  sword,  the  mother  struck  the  blow, 
Inhuman  she,  but  more  inhuman  thou. — Dryden. 
A  person  is  barbarous  if  he  find  amusement  in  inflict- 
ing pain ; 

I  have  found  out  a  gift  for  my  fair, 

I  have  found  where  the  wood-pigeons  breed, 
But  let  me  that  plunder  forbear. 
She  will  say,  't  was  a  barbarous  deed. 

Shenstone. 

A  person  is  brvtal  or  savage  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  aggravation  which  accompany  the  act  of 
lorturirig;  'The  play  was  acted  at  the  other  theatre, 
and  the'  brutal  petnl.ince  of  Gibber  was  confuted, 
though  perhaps  not  shamed,  by  general  applause.'— 
Johnson. 

Brothers  by  brothers'  impious  hands  are  slain ! 

Mistaken  zeal,  how  savage  is  thy  leign  ! 

Jenvns. 

O-uel  is  applied  either  to  the  disposition  or  the  con- 
duct ;  inhuman  and  barbarous  mostly  to  the  outward 
«onduct :  brutal  and  savage  mostly  to  the  disposition. 
Cruellies  and  even  barbarities,  too  horrid  to  relate,  are 
daily  practised  by  men  upon  dogs  and  liorses,  the  u.se- 
fullest  and  most  unotfendiiig  of  brutes  ;  either  for  the 
Indulgence  of  a  naturally  brutal  temper,  or  from  the 
impulse  of  a  savage  fury:  we  need  not  wonder  to  find 
the  same  men  inhuman  towards  their  children  or  their 
servants.  Domitian  was  notorious  for  the  cruelly  of 
his  disposition:  the  Romans  indulged  themselves  in 
the  inhuman  practice  of  making  their  slaves  and  con- 
victs fight  with  wild  beasts;  but  the  barbarities  which 
have  been  practised  on  slaves  in  the  colonies  of  Eu- 
ropean states,  exceed  every  thing  in  atrocity  that  is  re- 
,ated  of  ancient  times;  proving  that,  in  spite  of  all  the 
refinement  which  the  religion  of  our  blessed  Saviour 
has  introduced  into  the  world,  the  possession  of  un- 
controlled power  will  inevitably  brutalize  the  mind,  and 
give  a  savage  ferocity  to  the  character. 


FEROCIOUS,  FIERCE,  SAVAGE. 

Ferocious  ^m\  fierce  arc  bcith  derived  from  the  Latin 
'ferox,  which  comes  from  fira  a  wild  beast:  savage, 
V.  Cruel;  ferocity  marks  the  untamed  character  of  a 
cruel  disposition  :  fierceness  has  a  greater  mixture  of 
pride  and  anger  in  it,  the  woid  fiert^  in  French  being 
taken  for  haughtiness:  savageness  marks  a  more  per- 
nianent,  but  not  so  violent,  a  sentiment  of  either  cruelty 
or  anger  as  the  two  former.  Ferocity  ixnd  fierceness 
are  in  common  applied  to  the  brutes,  to  designate  their 
natural  tempers:  .sousn'e  is  mostly  employed  to  desig- 
nate the  natural  tempers  of  man,  when  uncontrolled 
bv  the  force  of  reason  and  a  sense  of  religion.  Fero- 
city is  the  natural  characterislick  of  wild  beasts;  it  is 


a  delight  in  blood  tliat  needs  no  outward  stinmlus  to 
call  it  into  action  ;  but  it  displays  itself  most  strikingly 
in  the  moment  when  the  annnal  is  going  to  grasp,  or 
when  in  the  act  of  devouring,  its  prey  :  fierceness  may 
be  provoked  in  many  creatures,  but  it  does  not  dis- 
cover itself  unless  roused  by  some  circumstances'  of 
aggravation ;  many  animals  become  fierce  by  being 
shut  up  in  cages,  and  exposed  to  the  view  of  specta- 
tors: savageness  is  as  natural  a  temper  in  the  un- 
civilized man,  as  ferocity  or  fierceness  in  the  brute  ;  it 
does  not  wait  for  an  enemy  to  attack,  but  is  restless  in 
search  of  some  one  whom  it  may  make  an  enemy,  and 
have  an  opportunity  of  destroying.  It  is  an  easy  tran- 
sition for  the  savage  to  become  the  ferocious  cannibal, 
glutting  himself  in  the  blood  of  his  enemies,  or  the 
fierce  antagonist  to  one  who  sets  himself  up  in  oppo- 
sition to  hih). 

In  an  extended  application  of  these  terms,  they  bear 
the  same  relation  to  each  other :  the  counteiiaiice  may 
be  eilhar  ferocious,  fierce,  or  savage,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances.    A  robber  who  spends  his  life  in  the  act 
of  unlawfully  shedding  blood  acquires  a  ferocity  of 
countenance  ;    '  The  ferocious    character  of  Moloch 
appears  both  in  the  battle  and  the  council  with  exact 
consistency.' — Johnson.    A  soldier  who  follows  a  pre- 
datory and  desultory  mode  of  warfare    betrays  the 
licentiousness    of  his  callins,  and  liis  undisciplined 
temper,  in  the  fierceness  of  his  countenance  ; 
The  tempest  falls. 
The  weary  winds  sink,  breathless.     But  who  knows* 
Wliat  fiercer  tempest  yet  may  shake  this  night  ■? 
Thomson. 
The  wretch  whose  enjoyment  consists   in  inflicting 
misery  on   his   dependants   or   subjects,  evinces  Uie 
savageness  of  his  temper    by  the  savage  joy  with 
which  he  witnesses  their  groans  and  tortures  ; 
Nay,  the  dire  monsters  that  infest  the  flood. 
By  nature  dreadful,  and  athirst  for  blood. 
His  will  can  calm,  their  savage  tempers  bind. 
And  turn  to  mild  protectors  of  niankind. — Young. 


HARD,  HARDY,  INSENSIBLK.  UNFEELING. 

Hard  (v.  Hard)  may  either  be  a|  plied  to  that  wliicli 
makes  resistance  to  e.xlernal  impressions,  or  that  which 
presses  with  a  force  upon  other  oljects:  hardy,  which 
is  only  a  variation  of  hard,  is  applicable  only  in  the 
first  case :  thus,  a  person's  skin  may  be  hard,  which  is 
not  easily  acted  upon  ;  but  the  person  is  said  to  be 
hardy  who  can  withstand  the  elements; 

Genus  was  next,  who  led  his  native  train 
Of  hardy  warriours  through  the  watery  plain. 
Drvben. 
On  the  other  hand,  hard,  when  employed  as  an  active 
principle,  is  only  applied  to  thi,  moral  character;  lience, 
the  difference  between  a  hardy  man  who  endures  every 
thing,  and  a  hard  man  who  makes  others  endure.  /«- 
smsible  and  unfeeling  are  but  modes  of  the  hard; 
that  is,  they  de.^ignate  the  negative  quality  of  hard- 
ness, or  its  incapacisy  to  receive  impression :  hard, 
therefore,  is  always  the  stronitest  term  of  the  three ; 
and  of  the  two,  unfeeling  is  stronger  than  insensible. 
Hard  and  insensible  are  applied  physically  and  mo- 
rally ;  unfeeling  is  employed  only  as  a  moial  charac- 
terislick. A  horse's  month  is  hard,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
insensible  to  the  action  of  the  bit ;  a  man's  heart  ia 
Aa)-rf  which  is  insensible  to  the  miseries  of  others;  a 
man  \s  unfeeling  wbn  does  not  regard  the  feelings  of 
others.  The  heart  may  be  hard  by  nature,  or  ren- 
dered so  by  the  influence  of  some  passion ;  but  tlie 
person  is  commonly  unfeeling  from  circumstances. 
Shylock  is  depicted  by  Sliakspeare  as  hard,  from  his 
strong  antipathy  to  the  Christians:  people  who  enjoy 
an  iininterruiited  state  of  good  health,  are  often  unfeel- 
ing in  cases  of  sickness. 

As  that  which  is  hard  mo.stly  hurts  or  pains  when  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  soft,  the  term  hard  is  pecu- 
liarly applicable  to  superiours,  or  such  as  have  power 
to  inflict  (lain  a  creditor  may  be  haid  towards  a 
debtor ;  '  "I'o  be  inaccessible,  contemptuous,  and  hard 
of  heart,  is  to  revolt  against  our  own  nature.' — Blair. 
As  insensible  signifies  a  want  of  sense,  it  may  be  some- 
limes  necessaiy :  a  surgeon,  when  perforndng  an  ope- 
ration, must  be  insensible  to  the  present  pain  which  lie 
inflicts  ;  but  as  a  habit  of  the  mind  it  is  always  bad ; 
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'It  is  both  repioaclifh  and  criminal  to  have  an  ivscn- 
tiblc  heart.' — Blair.  As  unfcrUng  signifies  a  want 
of  feclinf,  it  is  alwaj's  taken  for  a  want  of  good  feel- 
ing where  the  removal  of  pain  is  required :  the  surgeon 
allows  himself  to  be  unfeeling  who  does  not  do  every 
tiling  in  his  power  to  lessen  the  pain  of  the  suflerer ; 

The  father  too  a  sordid  man, 

Who  love  nor  pity  knew, 

Was  all  unfeeling  as  the  rock 

From  whence  his  riches  grew. — Mallet. 


INDIFFERENCE,  INSENSIBILITY,  APATHY. 

Indifference  signifies  no  difference;  that  is,  having 
no  difference  of  feeling  for  one  thing  more  than  an- 
other ;  insensibility,  from  sense  and  able,  signifies  in- 
capable of  feeling;  apathy,  from  the  Greek  privative 
a  and  tuxBos  feeling,  implies  without  feeling. 

Indifference  is  a  partial  state  of  the  mind  ;  apathy, 
and  insensibility  are  general  states  of  the  mind ;  he 
Vho  has  indifference  is  not  to  be  awakened  to  feeling 
by  some  objects,  though  he  may  by  others;  but  he  who 
has  not  sensibility  is  incapable  of  feeling  ;  and  he  who 
has  apathy  is  without  any  feeling.  Indifference  is 
mostly  a  temporary  stale;  insensibility  is  either  a 
temporary  or  a  permanent  state;  apathy  is  always  a 
permanent  slate :  indifference  is  either  acquired  or 
accidental ;  insensibility  is  either  produced  or  natural ; 
apathy  is  natural.  A  person  may  be  in  a  state  of  in- 
difference about  a  thing  the  value  of  which  l,j  is  not 
aware  of,  or  acquire  an  indifference  for  that  which  he 
knows  to  be  of  comparatively  little  value  :  he  may  be 
in  a  state  of  insensibility  from  some  lethargick  torpor 
which  has  seized  his  mind ;  or  he  may  have  an  habitual 
insensibility  arising  either  from  the  contractedness  of 
his  powers,  or  the  physical  bluntness  of  his  under- 
elandini!,  and  deadness  of  his  passions ;  his  apathy  is 
born  with  him,  and  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
constitution  of  his  mind. 

Indifference  is  often  the  consequence  of  insensi- 
bility ;  for  he  who  is  not  sensible  or  alive  to  any  feel- 
ing must  naturally  be  without  choice  or  preference  : 
but  indifference  is  not  always  insensibility,  since  we 
may  be  indifferent  to  one  thing  because  we  have  an 
equal  liking  to  another ;  '  I  could  never  prevail  with 
myself  to  exchange  joy  and  sorrow  for  a  stale  of  con- 
stant tasteless  indifferencutt — Hoadly.  In  like  man- 
ner insensibility  may  spring  from  apathy,  for  he  who 
has  no  feeling  is  naturally  not  to  be  awakened  to  feel- 
ing, that  is,  he  is  unfeeling  or  insensible  by  constitu- 
tion ;  but  since  his  insensibility  may  spring  from  other 
causes  besides  those  that  are  natural,  he  may  be  insen- 
sible without  \m\ing  apathy;  '1  look  upon  Iseus  not 
only  as  the  most  eloquent  but  the  most  happy  of  men ; 
as  I  shall  esteem  you  the  most  insensible  if  you  ap- 
pear to  slight  his  acquaintance.' — Melmoth  {Letters 
of  Pliny).  Moreover,  it  is  observable  that  between 
insejisibility  and  apathy  there  is  this  farther  distinc- 
tion, that  the  former  refers  only  to  our  capacity  for 
being  moved  by  the  outward  objects  that  surround  us; 
whereas  apathy  denotes  an  entire  internal  deadness 
of  all  the  feelirigs:  but  we  may  be  insensible  to  the 
present  external  objects  from  the  total  absorption  of  ail 
Uie  powers  and  feelings  in  <me  distant  object;  'To 
remain  insensible  of  such  provocations,  is  not  con- 
stancy, but  apathy.' — South. 


INDIFFERENT,   UNCONCERNED, 
REGARDLESS. 

Indifferent  (?>.  Indifference)  marks  the  want  of  inclina- 
tion :  unconcerned,  that  is,  having  no  concern  {v.  Care)  ; 
and  regardless,  that  is,  without  regaid  (v.  Care) ;  mark 
the  want  of  serious  consideration. 

Indifferent  respects  only  the  will,  unconcerned  either 
the  will  or  theunderstandiiiff,  regardless  the  under- 
standing only ;  we  ire  indifferent  about  matters  of 
milior  consideration  :  we  are  unconcerned  or  regard 
less  about  serious  matters  that  have  remote  conse 
quences ;  an  author  will  seldom  be  indifferent  about 
the  s\iccess  of  his  work  ;  he  ought  not  to  be  uncon- 
cerned about  the  influence  which  his  writings  may 
have  on  the  publick,  or  regardless  of  the  estimation  in 
which  his  own  character  as  a  man  may  be  held.  To 
be  indifferent  is  sometimes  an  act  of  wisdom  or  virtue ; 


to  be  unconcerned  or  regardless  is  mostly  an  act  of 
lolly  or  a  breaeliof  duty. 

When  the  object  is  purely  of  a  personal  n.iture,  it  i« 
but  treating  it  as  it  deserves  if  we  are  indifferent  about 
it ;  hence  a  wise  man  is  indifferent  about  the  applause 
of  the  multitude  ;  '  As  an  author  I  am  perfectly  indif 
fcrent  to  the  judgement  of  all  except  the  few  who  are 
really  judicious.' — Cowfer.  As  religion  should  be 
the  object  of  our  concern,  if  we  are  unconcerned  about 
any  thing  connected  with  it,  the  fault  is  in  ourselves ; 
a  good  parent  will  never  be  unconcerned  about  the  reli- 
gious education  of  his  children ; 

Not  the  most  cruel  of  our  conquering  foes, 

So  unconcern'' dly  can  relate  our  woes. — Denham. 

Whatever  tends  to  increase  our  knowledge  or  to  add 
to  the  comfort  of  others,  ought  to  excite  our  regard; 
if  therefore  we  are  regardless  of  these  things,  we  be- 
tray a  culpable  want  of  feeling;  a  good  child  wiU 
never  be  regardless  of  the  admonition  of  a  parent; 

Regardless  of  my  words,  he  no  reply 

Returns.— Drvdbn. 


SENSIBLE,  SENSITIVE,  SENTIENT. 
All  these  epithets,  which  are  derived  from  the  same 
source  (v.  To  feel),  have  obviously  a  great  samenesa 
of  meaning,  though  not  of  application.  Sensible  and 
sensitive  both  denote  the  capacity  of  being  moved  to 
feeling:  senfifnt  implies  the  very  act  of  feeling.  Sen- 
sible expresses  either  a  habit  of  the  body  and  mind, 
or  only  a  particular  state  referring  to  some  particular 
object ;  a  person  may  be  sensible  of  things  in  general, 
or  sensible  of  cold,  or  sensible  of  injuries,  or  sensible 
of  the  kindnesses  which  he  has  received  from  an  indi- 
vidual ; 

And  with  affection  wondrous  sensible, 

He  wrung  Bassanio's  hand,  and  so  they  parted 

Shakspkare. 
Sensitive  signifies  always  an  habitual  or  permanent 
quality;  it  is  the  characterislick  of  objects;  a  sensi- 
tive creature  implies  one  whose  sense  is  by  distinction 
quickly  to  be  acted  upon  :  a  sensitive  plant  is  a  pecu- 
liar species  of  plants,  marked  for  the  property  of  hav- 
ing sense  or  being  sensible  of  the  touch  ;  '  Those  crea- 
tures live  more  alone  whose  food,  and  therefore  prey^ 
is  upon  other  sensitive  creatures.' — Temple. 

Sensible  and  sensitive  have  always  a  reference  to 
external  objects;  but  sentient  expresses  simply  the 
possession  of  feeling,  or  the  power  of  feeling,  and  ex- 
cludes the  idea  of  the  cau.=e.  Hence,  the  terms  sen- 
sible and  sensitive  are  applied  only  to  persons  or  cor- 
poreal objects  ;  but  sentient  is  likewise  applicable  to 
spirits;  sentient  beings  may  include  angels  as  well  as 
men  ;  '  This  acting  of  the  sentient  phantasy  is  per- 
formed by  the  presence  of  sense,  as  the  horse  is  under 
the  sense  of  hunger,  and  that  without  any  formal  syl 
logism  presseth  him  to  eat.' — Hale. 


SENSUALIST,  VOLUPTUARY,  EPICURE. 

The  sensualist  lives  for  the  indulgence  of  his  senaea, 
the  voluptuary,  from  voluptas  pleasure,  is  devoted  to 
his  pleasures,  and  as  far  as  the.^e  pleasures  are  the 
pleasures  offense,  the  voluptuary  is  a  sensualist :  the 
epicure,  from  the  philosopher  Epicurus,  who  is  charged 
with  having  been  the  votary  of  pleasure,  is  one  who 
makes  the  pleasures  of  sense  his  god,  and  in  this  sense 
he  is  a  sensualist  and  a  voluptuary.  In  the  applica- 
tion of  these  terms,  however,  the  sensualist  is  one  who 
is  a  slave  to  the  grossest  appetites ;  '  Let  the  sensualist 
satisfy  hini.=elf  as  he  is  able  ;  he  will  find  that  there  is 
a  certain  living  spark  within  which  all  the  drink  he 
can  pour  in  will  never  be  ahle  to  quench.' — South. 
The  voluptuary  is  one  who  studies  his  pleasures  so  aa 
to  make  them  the  njost  valuable  to  himself;  '  To  fill 
up  the  drawing  of  this  personage,  he  conceived  a  vo- 
luptuary, who  in  his  per.=on  should  be  bloated  and 
blown  up  to  the  size  of  a  Silenus  ;  lazy,  luxurious,  In 
sensuality;  in  intemperance  a  bacchanalian.' — Cum- 
berland. The  epicure  is  a  species  of  voluptuary  who 
practises  more  than  ordinary  refinement  in  the  choice 
of  his  pleasures ;  '  What  epicure  can  be  always  plyiog 
his  palate  ■?'— South. 
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SENTENTIOUS,  SENTIMENTAL 

Hententious  sieiiifies  having  or  aboumiiiig  in  sin- 
fences  or  jiidiieiiieiits ;  sentimental,  \ia\ing  snitinieut 
(».  Opinion).  "Books  and  authors  are  termed  senten- 
tious; but  travellers,  society,  intercourse,  corres,  ond- 
ence,  and  the  hUe,  are  characterized  as  sentimental. 
Moralists  like  Dr.  Johnson  are  termed  sentcvtiini.^:, 
whose  works  and  conversation  abocnd  in  nior;il  ^(ji- 
tences;  'His  (Mr.  Ferguson's)  love  of  Montesquieu 
and  Tacitus  has  led  liini  into  a  manner  of  vsTitinK  too 
ehort-winded  and  sententious :~GnKy.  Novelists  and 
romance  writers,  like  Mrs.  Radclifte,  are  properly  sen 
limcntal ;  '  In  books,  whether  moral  or  amusinc,  there 
are  no  passages  more  captivating  than  those  delicate 
Bliokesot' sentimental  morality  which  refer onr  aclions 
to  the  determination  of  feeling.'— Mac:kenzie.  i>en- 
tenlious  books  always  serve  for  improvement ;  senti- 
mental works,  unless  tlicy  are  of  a  superiour  order,  are 
in  general  hurtful. 

SENTIMENT,  SENS.VTION,  PERCEPTION. 

Sentiment  and  sensation  are  obviously  derived  from 
the  same  source,  namely,  from  the  Grei.k  cujtruu  to 
make  intelligent,  and  miviiint  lo  understand ;  yjtrcr;;- 
tion,  from  perceive  (v.  To  see),  expresses  llie  act  of 
perceiving,  or  the  impressions  produced  by  perceiving: 

The  impressions  which  objects  make  upon  the  per- 
son are  designated  by  all  these  terms  ;  but  the  senti- 
mejit  has  its  seat  in  the  heart,  the  sensation  is  confined 
to  tlie  senses,  and  tlie  perception  rests  in  the  under- 
standing. Sentiments  are  lively,  sensations  are  grate 
All,  perceptions  are  clear. 

Gratitude  is  a  sentiment  the  most  pleasing  to  the 
buman  mind ; 

Alike  to  council,  or  the  assembly  came. 

With  equal  souls  and  sentiments  the  same.— Pope. 
The  sensation  produced  by  the  action  of  electricity  on 
the  frame  is  generally  unpleasant ;  '  Diversity  of  con- 
stitution, or  other  circumstances,  vary  the  sensations, 
and  to  them  Java  pepper  is  cold.' — Glanville.  A 
nice  perception  of  objects  is  one  of  the  first  requisites 
for  perfection  in  any  art;  'Matter  hath  no  life  nor 
perception,  and  is  not  conscious  of  its  own  existence.' 
— Bbntley  *  The  ieHtiHie»it  extends  to  the  maimers 
and  morals,  and  renders  us  alive  to  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  others  as  well  as  our  own ;  '  I  am  framing 
every  possible  pretence  to  live  hereafter  according  to 
my  own  taste  and  sentiments.' — Melmoth  (Lcttirs 
of  Cicero).  The  sensation  is  purely  physical ;  it  makes 
us  alive  only  to  the  eliects.  f  external  objects  on  our 
physical  organs;  'When  we  describe  our  sensations 
of  another's  sorrows  in  condolence,  the  customs  of 
the  world  scarcely  admit  of  rigid  veracity.'— Johnson. 
Perceptions  carry  us  into  the  district  of  science  ;  they 
give  us  an  interest  in  all  the  surrounding  objects  as  in- 
tellectual observers ; 

When  first  the  trembling  eye  receives  the  day, 

External  forms  on  yonn^  perception  play. 

Langhorne. 

A  man  of  spirit  or  courage  receives  marks  of  honour, 
or  afi'ronts,  with  very  different  sentiments  from  the 
poltroon :  he  who  bounds  his  happiness  by  the  present 
fleeting  existence  must  be  careful  to  remove  every 
painful  »C7»sa<io7t ;  we  judge  of  objects  as  complex  or 
simple,  according  to  Uie  number  oi  perceptions  which 
they  produce  in  us. 


TO  FEEL,  BE  SENSIBLE,  CONSCIOUS. 

From  the  simple  idea  of  a  sense,  the  word  feelhas 
acquired  the  most  extensive  signification  and  applica- 
tion in  our  language,  and  may  be  employed  indifler- 
ently  for  all  the  other  terms,  but  not  in  all  cases;  to 
feel  is  said  of  the  whole  frame,  inwardly  and  out- 
wardly ;  it  is  the  accompaniment  of  existence;  to  Ac 
sensible,  from  the  Latin  sentio,  is  said  only  of  the 
senses.  It  is  the  property  of  all  living  creatures  to 
feel  pleasure  and  pain  in  a  greater  or  a  Ic-is  degree ; 
tliose  creatures  which  have  not  tlie  sense  of  hearing 
will  not  be  sensible  of  sounds. 

In  the  moral  application,  to /crZ  ;s  pi'culiarly  the  pro- 
perty or  act  of  the  heart ;  to  be  sensible  is  that  of  the 

•  Abbe  Girard :  "  Sentiment,  sensation,  perception." 


understanding :  an  ineenuous  mind  feels  pain  when 
it  is  sensible  of  liavjng  comniiiled  an  errour :  one 
may,  '•n>viie\er,fecl  as  well  as  be  smsiblt  by  means  oi 
the  understanding:  a  person /cc^s  the  value  of  anollier's 
services,  he  is  sensible  of  liis  kindness. 

One  feels  or  is  sensible  of  wliat  passes  ouUvardly ; 
one  is  conscious  only  of  what  passes  inwardly,  from 
con  or  cwn  and  scio  to  know  to  oneself;  we  feel  the 
force  of  another's  remaik  ;  '  The  devout  man  does  not 
only  believe,  but  feels  tliere  is  a  Deity.' — Addiso.s 
We  are  sensible  of  the  evil  wl)ich  must  spring  from 
llie  practice  of  vice  ;  '  There  is,  doubtless,  a  faculty  in 
spirits  by  which  they  apprehend  one  another,  as  out 
senses  do  material  ol)jecls ;  and  tiiere  is  no  question  but 
our  souls,  when  they  are  disembodied,  will,  by  this 
faculty,  be  always  sensible  of  the  Divine  presence.' — 
Addison.  We  are  conscious  of  having  fallen  short  of 
our  duty ; 

A  creature  of  a  more  exalted  kind 
Was  wanting  yet,  and  then  was  man  design'd  ; 
Conscious  of  liiought,  of  more  capacious  breast, 
For  empire  fornj'd,  and  fit  to  rule  the  rest. — Dryden.» 

FEELING,  SENSATION,  SENSE. 

Feeling  and  sensation  express  either  the  particular 
act,  or  the  general  property  of /ccf/n;,/-  ;  sense  expresses 
the  general  property,  or  the  particular  modeof /f(V;no-. 
Feeling  is,  as  before  (b.  To  feel),  the  general,  sensatioA 
and  se/i.se  are  the  special  terms;  tlie/cfioj^  is  eiilier 
physical  or  moral;  the  sensation  is  mostly  physical; 
the  sense  physical  in  the  general,  and  moral  in  the  par- 
ticular application. 

We  speak  either  of  Ihn  feeling  or  sensation  of  cold, 
the  feeling  or  sense  of  virtue;  it  is  noteasy  to  describe 
ibt:  feelings  which  are  excited  by  the  cutting  of  cork, 
or  the  sharpening  of  a  saw;  'I  am  sure  the  natural 
feeling,  as  I  have  just  said,  is  a  far  more  predcnninant 
ingredient  in  this  war,  than  in  that  of  any  other  that 
was  ever  waged  by  this  kingdom.' — Burke.  The  sen- 
sation which  pervades  the  fiame  after  bathing  is  ex- 
ceedingly grateful  to  one  who  is  accustomed  to  the 
water  ;  '  Those  idea-s  to  which  any  agreeable  sensation 
is  annexed  are  easily  excited,  as  leaving  behind  I  hem 
the  most  strong  and  permanent  impressions.' — Somer- 
viLLE.  The  pleasures  of  sense  are  not  comparable 
with  those  of  intellect; 

In  distances  of  things,  their  shapes,  and  size, 

Our  reason  judges  belter  tlian  our  eyes  ; 

Declares  not  this  the  soul's  pre-eminence, 

Superiour  to,  and  quite  distinct  from  sense  ? 

Jenyns. 
The  term  feeling  is  most  adapted  to  ordinary  dis- 
course ;  sensatioii  is  a  term  better  suited  to  the  grave 
or  scienlifick  slyle:  a  child  may  talk  of  an  unpleasant 
feeling ;  a  professional  man  talks  of  the  sensalioii  of 
giddiness,  a  gnawing  sensation,  or  of  sensatioris  from 
the  rocking  of  a  vessel,  the  molion  of  a  cariiage,  and 
the  like;  it  is  our  duty  to  command  and  curb  onr  feel- 
ings;  it  is  folly  to  watch  every  passing  sensation. 

The  feeling,  in  a  moral  sen.se,  has  its  seat  in  the 
heart;  it  is  transitory  and  variable;  'Their  king,  out 
of  a  princely /etZi'n^,  was  sparing  and  compas^ionale 
towards  his  subjecls.' — Bacon.  Sense  has  its  seat  in 
the  understanding  ;  it  is  permanent  and  regular.  We 
may  have  feelings  of  anger,  ill-will,  envy,  and  the 
like,  which  cannot  be  too  quickly  overpowered,  and 
succeeded  by  thos  of  love,  charity,  and  benevolence  ; 
although  there  is  no  feeling,  however  good,  which 
does  not  require  to  be  kept  under  control  by  a  proper 
sense  of  religion;  'This  Basilius  having  the  quick 
sense  of  a  lover  took  as  though  his  mistress  had  given 
liim  a  secret  reprehension.' — Sidney. 

FEELING,  SENSIBILITY,  SUSCEPTIBILITY. 

Feeling,  in  the  present  case,  is  taken  for  a  positive 
characterislick,  namely,  the  property  of  feeling  (v.  To 
feel)  in  a  strong  degree;  in  this  sense /ct/iH^'  expresses 
eillii'r  a  particular  act,  or  an  habitual  properly  of  the 
mind ;  sensibilily  is  always  taken  in  the  sense  of  a 
habit.  Traits  of  feeling  in  young  people  aie  happy 
omens  in  the  estimation  of  the  preceptor ;  '  Gentleness 
is  native/fc/i'rti?-  improved  by  principle.'— Blair.  An 
t^xquifile  sensibility  is  not  a  desirable  gill;  it  creates 
an  infinite  disproportion  of  pains ;  '  Modesty  is  a  kind 
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ot  quick  and  delicate /ce?;Ho'  in  llie  soul ;  it  is  such  an 
exquisite  sensibility,  us  \v:iiiis  a  woiiiiiu  to  sliiiu  the 
first  appearance  ol'  any  tiring  Imrtrnl.' — AmnsoN. 
Tliis  term,  like  that  of  fietiiig,  may  sometimes  be 
taken  in  a  general  sense,  but  still  it  expresses  the  idea 
more  stroiij;ly  ;  '  By  long  habit  in  carrying  a  burden  we 
lose  in  great  part  our  sensibility  of  its  weight.' — 
Johnson.  Feeling  and  sensibility  are  here  taken  as 
moral  properties,  wliich  are  awakened  as  nmch  by  the 
operations  of  the  niind  within  ilseU'as  by  external  ob- 
jects: susceptibility,  from  the  Latin  suscipio  to  take 
or  receive,  designates  that  properly  of  the  body  or  the 
mind  which  consists  in  being  ready  to  take  an  atFec- 
tion  from  external  objects ;  hence  we  speak  of  a  per- 
son's, susceptibility  to  take  cold,  or  his  susceptibility 
to  be  atfecied  with  grief,  joy,  or  any  other  passion:  if 
an  excess  of  sensibility  be  an  evil,  an  excess  of  sus- 
ceptibility is  a  still  greater  evil ;  it  maizes  us  a  slave  to 
every  circumstance,  however  trivial,  which  comes 
under  our  notice  ;  'It  pleases  me  to  lliink  that  it  was 
from  a  principle  of  gratitude  in  nie,  that  my  mind  was 
susceptible  of  such  generous  transport  (in  my  dreams) 
when  I  tlmuglit  myself  repaying  the  kindness  of  my 
frieiid.' — Byron. 

HUMAN,  HUMANE. 

Though  both  derived  from  homo  a  man,  they  are 
thus  far  distinguished,  that  humaii  is  said  of  the  genus, 
and  humane  oi  the  species.  The  human  race  or  Un- 
man beings  are  opposed  to  the  irrational  part  of  the 
creation;  a  humans  race  or  a  huiimnc  individual  is 
opposed  to  one  that  is  cruel  and  fond  of  inflicting  pain. 
He  who  is  not  human  is  divested  of  the  tirst  and  distin- 
guishing characteristicks  of  his  kind  ;  '  Christianity 
lias  rescued  human  nature  from  that  ignominious 
yoke,  under  which  in  former  times  the  one-half  of 
mankind  groaned.' — Bl.ur.  He  who  is  not  humane, 
is  divested  of  the  most  important  and  elevaled  charac- 
leristick  that  belongs  to  his  nature ; 
Life,  till'd  with  grief's  distressful  train, 
For  ever  asks  the  tear  humane. — Langhorne. 

TO  NOURISH,  NURTURE,  CHERISH. 
To  nourish  and  nurture  are  but  variations  from  the 
same  Latin   verb  nutria;    cherish,  from   the  French 
cher,  and  the  Latin  carus  dear,  to  treat  as  something 
dear  to  one. 

The    thing    nourishes,  the    person    nurtures    and 
cherishes :  to  nourish  is  to  afford  bodily  strength,  to 
supply  the  physical  necessities  of  the  body ;  totiurture 
is  to  extend  one's  care  to  the  supply  of  all  its  physical 
necessities,  to  preserve  life,  occasion  growth,  and  in- 
crease vigour :  the  breast  of  the  mother  jiourishes ; 
Air,  and  ye  elements,  the  eldest  birth 
Of  nature's  womb,  that  in  quaternion  run 
Perpetual  circle,  multiform  ;  and  mix 
And  nourish  all  things. — Milton. 
The  fostering  care  and  attention  of  the  mother  nur- 
tures :  '  They  suppose  mother  earth  to  be  a  great  ani- 
mal, and  to  have  nurtured  up  her  young  olfspring  with 
conscious  tenderness.' — Bentley.     To  nurture  is  a 
physical  act;  to  cherish  is  a  mental  as  well  as  a  physi- 
cal act:  a  m^ixhp.x  nurtures  her  infant  while  it  is  en 
tirely  dependent  upon  her;  she  cherishes  her  child  in 
her  bosom,  and  protects  it  from  every  misfortune,  or 
afTords  consolation  in  the  midst  of  all   its  tioubles, 
when  it  is  no  longer  an  infant ; 

Of  thy  superfluous  brood,  she  'II  cherish  kind 
The  alien  otfspring. — Somkrville. 


TO  FOSTER,  CHERISH,  HARBOUR, 
INDULGE. 

To  foster  is  prohahly  connected  with  father,  in  the 
natural  sense,  to  bring  up  with  a  pareiu's  care;  to 
cherish,  from  the  Latin  carus  dear,  is  to  feed  with 
affection :  to  harbour,  from  a  harbour  or  haven,  is  to 
provide  with  a  shelter  and  protection  ;  to  indulge,  from 
the  Latin  diitcis  sweet,  is  lo  render  sweet  and  agree- 
able. These  terms  are  all  employed  here  in  the  moral 
acceptation,  to  express  the  idea  of  giving  nourishment 
to  an  object. 

To  foster  in  the  mind  is  to  keep  with  care  and  posi- 
tive endeavours:  as  when  one  fosters  prejudices  by 


encouraging  every  thing  which  favours  them;  'The 
greater  parf  of  lliose  who  live  but  to  infuse  malignity 
and  nniltiply  enemies,  have  no  hopes  to  foster,  no  de- 
signs to  promote,  nor  any  expectations  of  atlaiiiing 
power  by  insolence.' — Johnson.  To  cherish  in  the 
mind  is  to  hold  dear  or  set  a  value  upcni ;  as  when  one 
cherishes  good  sentin)ent«,  by  dwelling  upon  them  with 
inward  satisfaction  ;  'As  social  inclinations  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  well  being  of  the  world,  it  is  the 
duty  and  interest  of  every  individual  to  cherish  and 
improve  them  to  the  benefit  of  mankind.' — Berkeley 
To  harbour  is  to  allow  room  in  the  mind,  and  is  gene- . 
rally  taken  in  the  worst  sense,  for  giving  admission  to 
that  which  ought  to  be  excluded  ;  as  when  one  har 
hours  resentment  by  permitting  it  to  have  a  resting 
place  in  the  heart ; 

This  is  scorn. 
Which  the  fair  soul  of  gentle  Athenais 
Would  ne'er  have  harbour'd. — Lee. 
To  indulge  in  the  mind,  is  lo  give  the  whole  mind  to 
any  thing,  to  make  it  the  chief  source  of  pleasure ;  as 
when  one  indulges  an  aflertion,  by  making  the  will 
and  the  outward  conduct  bend  to  its  gratifications; 
'  The  king  (Charles  I.)  would  indulge  no  refinements 
of  casuistry,  however  plausible,  in  such  delicate  sub- 
jects, and  was  resolved,  that  what  depredations  soever 
fortune  should  conunit  upon  him,  she  never  should  be- 
reave him  of  his  honour.' — Hume. 

He  who  fosters  pride  in  his  breast  lays  up  for  him- 
self a  store  of  mortification  in  his  intercourse  with  the 
world ;  it  is  the  duty  of  a  man  to  cherish  sentiments 
of  tenderness  and  kindness  towards  the  woman  whom 
he  has  made  the  object  of  his  choice;  nothing  evinces 
the  innate  depravity  of  the  human  heart  more  forcibly 
than  the  spirit  of  malice,  which  some  men  harbour  for 
years  together  ;  any  affection  of  the  mind,  if  indulged 
beyond  the  bounds  of  discretion,  will  become  a  hurtful 
passion,  that  may  endanger  the  peace  of  society  as 
much  as  that  of  the  individual. 


TO  CARESS,  FONDLE. 

Both  these  terms  mark  a  species  of  endearment; 

caress,  like  cherish,  comes  from   the   French  chi'-ir, 

and  cher,  Latin  carus  dear,  signifying  the  expression 

1  of  a   tender  sentiment ;  fondle,  from  fond,  is  a  fre- 

I  quentative  verb,  signifying  to  become  fond  of,  or  ex 

press  one's  fondness  for. 

We  caress  by  words  or  actions ;  we  fondle  by  ac- 
tions only :  caresses  are  not  always  unsuitable ;  but 
fondling,  which  is  the  extreme  of  caressing,  is  not 
less  unfit  for  the  one  who  receives  than  for  the  one 
who  gives:  animals  caress  each  other,  as  the  natural 
mode  of  indicating  their  affection  ;  fondling,  which  is 
for  the  most  part  the  expression  of  perverted  feeling,  is 
peculiar  to  human  beings,  who  alone  abuse  the  facul- 
ties with  which  they  are  endowed. 

TO  CLASP,  HUG,  EMBRACE. 

To  clasp,  from  the  nonn  clasp,  signifies  to  lay  hold 
of  like  a  clasp ;  hug,  in  Saxon  hogan,  comes  from  the 
Gern)an  hdgen,  which  signifies  to  enclose  with  a  hedge, 
and  figuratively  to  cherish  or  take  special  care  of; 
'embrace,  in  French  embrasscr,  is  comp(mnded  of  en  or 
im  and  bras  the  arm,  signifying  to  take  or  lock  in  the 
arms. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  to  express  the  act  of 
enclosing  another  in  one's  arms:  clasp  marks  this  ac- 
tion when  it  is  performed  with  the  warmth  of  true 
affection  ;  hug  is  a  ludicrous  sort  of  clasping,  which 
is  the  consequence  of  ignorance  and  extravagant  feel- 
ing; embrace  is  simply  a  mode  of  ordinary  salutation  : 
a  parent  will  clasp  his  long-lost  child  in  his  arms  on 
their  remeeting ; 

Thy  suppliant, 
I  beg,  and  clasp  thy  knees. — Milton. 
A  peasant  in  the  excess  of  his  raptures  would  throw 
his  body,  as  well  as  his  arms,  over  the  object  of  hia 
joy,  and  stifle  witli  hugging  liini  whom  he  meant  to 
love ; 

Thyself  a  bov,  assume  a  boy's  dissembled  face, 
That  when  ainid  the  fervour  of  the  feast 
The  Tytian  hugs  and  fonds  thee  on  her  breast, 
Thou  inayest  infuse  thy  venom  in  her  veins. 

Dryubm 
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In  tlie  continental  parts  of  Europe  embracing  between 
males,  as  well  as  females,  is  universal  on  mtelini:  alter 
a  long  absence,  or  on  takin;;  leave  for  a  lenstli  of 
time;  embraces  are  sometimes  given  in  England  be- 
iflveen  near  lelalives,  but  in  no  other  case;  '  The  king 
at  lenslli  havinc  kindly  reproached  Helim  for  de- 
priving him  so  long  of  such  a  l)iotlier,emirraccd  Bal- 
Bora  with  the  greatest  tenderness.' — Adihson. 

Clasp  may  also  be  employed  in  the  same  sense  for 
other  objects  besides  persons ; 
Some  more  aspiring  catch  the  neighbouring  shrub. 
With  clasping  tendrils,  and  invest  her  branch. 

COWPER. 

Embrace  may  be  employed  figuratively  in  tlie  sense  of 
including  {v.  Comprehend). 

INDULGENT,  FOND. 

/nifii/o'pnf  signifies  disposed  to  indulge; /ujii,  from 
lo/rtrf,  signifies  trying  to  find,  longing  for. 

Indulgence  Wes  more  in  forbearing  from  the  exercise 
of  authority  ;  fondness  in  the  outward  behaviour  and 
endearnjents ;  they  may  both  arise  from  an  excess  of 
kindness  or  love ;  but  the  former  is  of  a  less  objection- 
able character  than  the  latter.     Indulgence  may  be 
sometimes  wrong;  bul  fondticss  is  seldom  right:  an 
indulgent  parent  is  seldom   a   prudent  parent;  but  a 
pnd  parent  does  not  rise  above  a  fool :  all  who  have 
the  care  of  young  people  shoulil   occasionally  relax 
from  the  strictness  of  the  disciplinarian,  and  show  an 
indulgence  where  a  suitable  opportunity  otfers;  a  fond 
mother  takes  away  from  the  value  of  indulgences  by 
an  invariable  compliance  with  the  liumours  of  her 
children :   however,   when    applied  generally  or  ab- 
stractedly, they  are  both  taken  in  a  good  sense; 
God  tlien  thro'  all  creation  gives,  we  find. 
Sufficient  marks  of  an  indulgent  mind  — Jenyns. 
While,  for  a  while  his /ond  paternal  care. 
Feasts  us  with  every  joy  our  state  can  bear. — Jenyns. 

AMOROUS,  LOVING,  FOND. 

Amorous,  from  amor  love,  signifies  full  of  love  ; 
loving,  the  act  of  loving,  that  is,  of  continually 
loving;  fond  has  the  same  signification  as  given 
under  the  head  of  Indulgent,  fond. 

These  epithets  are  all  used  to  mark  the  e.xcess  or 
distortion  of  a  tender  sentiment.  Jlmorous  is  taken 
in  a  criminal  sense,  loving  vmAfond  in  a  contemptuous 
sense:  an  indiscriminate  and  dishonourable  attach- 
ment to  the  fair  sex  characterizes  the  amnrous  man ; 
'  I  shall  range  all  old  amorous  dotards  under  the  de- 
nomination of  grinners.'— Steele.  An  overweening 
and  childish  attachment  to  any  object  marks  the  loving 
and  fund  person. 

Loving  is  less  dislionourable  tlian  fond :  men  may 
be  loving ; 

So  loving  to  my  mother 

That  he  would  not  let  ev'n  the  winds  of  heaven 

Visit  her  face  too  roughly. — Shakspeare. 
Children,  females,  and  brutes  mny  be  fond ;  'I'm  a 
foolish  fond  wife.' — Addison.  Those  who  have  not 
a  well  reL'ulated  affection  for  each  other  will  be  loving 
by  fits  and  starts  ;  children  and  animals  who  have  no 
control  over  their  appetites  will  be  apt  to  be  fond  of 
those  who  indulge  them.  An  amorous  temper  should 
be  suppressed;  a  Jo))?h^  temper  should  be  regulated; 
a  fond  temper  should  be  checked.  When  loving  and 
fond  are  applied  generally,  they  may  sometimes  be 
taken  in  a  good  or  indifferent  sense ; 

This  place  may  seem  for  sliepherds'  leisure  made, 

So  lovingly  these  elms  unite  their  shade. — Phillips. 
'  My  impatience  for  your  return,  my  anxiety  for  your 
weltaie,  and  my  fondness  for  my  dear  Ulysses,  were 
tlie  only  distempers  that  preyed  upon  my  life.' — Ad- 
dison. 

AMIABLE,  LOVELY,  BELOVED. 

Jlmiahle,  in  Latin  amabilis,  from  amo  and  hahilis, 
signifies  fit  to  be  loved;  lovely,  compounded  of  lore 
and  ly  or  like,  signifies  like  that  which  we  love:  6c- 
lovrd,  havina  or  receiving  love. 

The  first  two  express  the  fitness  of  an  object  to 
awaken  the  sentiment  of  love ;  the  latter  expresses 


the  state  of  being  in  actual  possession  of  that  love. 
The  amiable  designates  that  sentiment  in  its  most  spi- 
ritual form,  as  it  is  awakened  by  purely  spiritual  ob 
jects ;  the  lovely  applies  to  tJiis  sentiment  as  it  is 
avvaliened  by  sensible  objects. 

One  is  amiable  according  to  the  qualities  of  the 
heart :  one  is  lovely  according  to  the  external  figure 
and  manners  ;  one  is  beloved  according  to  the  circum- 
stances that  bring  him  or  her  into  connexion  with 
others.  Hence  it  is  that  things  as  well  as  persons  may 
be  louehj  or  beloved  ,  but  persons  only,  or  that  which 
is  personal,  is  amiable; 

Sweet  Auburn,  loveliest  village  of  the  plain. 

Goldsmith. 
Sorrow  would  be  a  rarity  most  beloved, 
If  all  could  so  become  it.— Shakspeare. 
An   amiable  disposition,   without  a  lovely  person, 
will  render  a  person  beloved  ;  '  Tully  has  a  very  beau- 
tiful gradation  of  thoughts  to  show  how  amiable  virtue 
is.    "  We  love  a  virtuous  man,"  says  he,  "  who  lives 
ill  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth,  although  we  are 
altogether  out  of  the  reach  of  his  viitne,  and  can  re- 
ceive fiom  it  no  manner  of  benefit."' — Addison.     It 
is  distressing  to  see  any  one  who  is  lovely  yi  person 
unamiable  in  character 


AMICABLE,  FRIENDLY. 

Amicable,  from  ainicus  a  friend,  signifies  able  or  fit 
for  a  friend  ;  friendly,  like  a  friend.  The  word  amicus 
comes  from  amo  to  love,  and  friend  in  the  northern 
languages  from /rf^an  to  love.  Amicable  iind  friendly 
therefore  both  denote  the  tender  sentiment  of  good- 
will which  all  men  ought  to  bear  one  to  another  ;  but 
amicable  rather  implies  a  ne^iative  sentiment,  a  free 
dom  troin  discordance;  and  friendly  a  positive  feelTng 
of  regard,  the  absence  of  indifference. 

We  make  an  amicable  accommodation,  and  a 
friendly  visit.  It  is  a  happy  thing,  when  people  who 
have  been  at  variance  can  amicnbbj  adjust  all  their 
disputes.  Nothing  adds  more  to  the  charms  of  society 
than  a  friendly  correspondence. 

Amicable  is  always  said  of  persons  who  have  been 
in  cminexion  with  each  other ;  friendly  may  be  applied 
to  those  who  are  perfect  strangers.  Neighbours  must 
always  endeavour  to  live  amicably  with  each  o.ther; 
'  What  first  presents  itself  to  be  Tecommended  is  a  dis- 
position averse  to  offence,  and  desirous  of  cultivating 
harmony,  and  amicable  intercourse  in  society.' — 
Blair.  Travellers  should  always  endeavour  to  keep 
up  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants,  wher- 
ever they  come; 

Who  slake  his  thirst;  who  spread  the  fn'rvdly  hoard 

To  give  the  famish'd  Belisarius  food  ? — Phillips. 

The  abstract  terms  of  the  preceding  qualities  admit 
of  no  variation  but  in  the  signilication  of  frirndship, 
which  marks  an  individual  feeling  only;  to  live  ami- 
cably,  oi  in  amity  with  all  men,  is  a  point  of  Christian 
duly,  but  we  cannot  live  in  friendship  with  all  men; 
aiuce  friendship  must  be  confined  to  a  few  ; 
Beasts  of  each  kind  their  fellows  spare ; 
Bear  lives  in  amity  with  bear. — Johnson. 

'  Every  man  micht,  in  the  mullitudps  that  swarm  about 
him,  find  .>ome  kindred  mimi  with  which  he  could  unite 
in  confidence  and  friciidship.' — Johnson. 

AFFECTION,  LOVE. 

Affection  denotes  the  state  of  being  kindly  affected 
towards  a  person;  love,\n  Low  German  here,  High 
German  Hebe,  from  the  English  lief,  Low  Gerinari  Icrf, 
High  German  lieb  dear  or  pleasing,  the  Latin  libel  it  is 
pleasing,  and  by  meiaihesis  from  the  Greek  0Aof  dear, 
signifies  the  state  of  holding  a  person  dear. 

These  words  express  two  sentiments  of  the  heart 
which  do  honour  to  human  nature ;  they  are  the  bonds 
by  Which  mankind  are  knit  to  each  other.  Both  imply 
good-will:  but  affection  is  a  tender  sentiment  that 
dwells  with  pleasure  on  the  object;  love  is  a  tender 
sentiment  accompanied  with  longing  for  the  object:  we 
cannot  have  love  without  affection,  but  we  may  have 
affection  without  love. 

I.oreUihe  natural  sentiment  between  near  relations: 
nfffction  subsists  between  those  who  are  liss  inlimat/ly 
connected,  being  the  consequence  either  of  relationship, 
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frienttsnip,  or  long  intercoursn;  it  is  the  sweetener  of 
human  society,  wliich  carries  with  it  a  lliousand 
charms,  id  all  the  varied  iiioiifs  of  kindness  vvliich  it 
gives  birtli  to;  it  is  not  so  active  as  luve,  but  it  ditluses 
itself  wider,  and  embraces  a  larger  number  of  objects. 
L,ove  is  powerful  in  its  effects,  awakening  vivid  sen- 
timents of  (ileasuie  or  pain  ;  it  is  a  passion  exclusive, 
restless,  and  capricious.  Jlffcctiun  is  a  cliastened  feel- 
ing under  the  control  of  the  understanding;  it  promises 
no  more  pleasure  than  it  gives,  and  has  but  few  alloys. 
Marriage  may  begin  vvilli  love ;  but  it  ought  to  termi- 
nate in  affection; 

But  thou,  whose  years  are  more  to  mine  allied, 
No  fate  my  vovv'd  affectinn  shall  divide 
From  thee,  heroic  youlli! — Drvdkn. 
'The  poets,  the  moralists,  the  painters,  in  all  their  de- 
scriptions, allegories,  and  pictures,  liave  represented 
love  as  a  soft  torment,  a  bitter  sweet,  a  pleasing  pain,  or 
an  agreeable  distress.' — Addison. 


AFFECTIONATE,  KIND,  FOND. 

Affectionate  denotes  the  quality  of  liaving  affection 
(v.  Jlffection) ;  kind,  from  the  word  ktnd  kindred  or 
family,  denotes  the  quality  or  feeling  engendered  by 
the  family  tie;  fond,  from  to  find,  denotes  a  vehement 
attachment  to  a  thing. 

Affectionate  and  fond  characterize  feelings,  or  the 
expression  of  those  feelincs;  kind  is  an  epithet  applied 
to  outwaid  actions,  as  well  as  inward  feelings ;  a  dis- 
position is  affectionate  or  fond  ;  a  behaviour  is  kind. 

Affection  is  a  settled  stale  of  the  mind ;  kindness,  a 
temporary  stale  of  feeling,  mostly  discoverable  by  some 
outward  sign  :  both  are  commendable  and  honourable, 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  feelings  themselves,  the  objects 
of  the  feelings,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  display 
themselves ;  the  understanding  always  approves  the 
kind?iess  which  affection  dictates,  or  tliat  wtiich  springs 
from  a  lender  heart.  Fondness  is  a  less  respectable 
feeling;  it  is  sometimes  the  excess  of  affection,  or  an 
extravagant  mode  of  expressing  it,  or  an  attachment  to 
an  inferiour  object. 

A  person  is  affectionate,  who  has  the  object  of  his 
regard  strongly  in  liis  mind,  who  participates  in  his 
pleasures  and  pains,  and  is  pleased  wiih  his  society. 
A  person  is  kind,  who  expre.sses  a  tender  sentiment,  or 
does  any  service  in  a  pleasant  manner;  'Our  saluta- 
tions were  very  hearty  on  both  sides,  consisting  of 
many  kind  sliakes  of  the  hand,  and  affectionate  looks 
which  we  cast  upon  one  another.' — Addison.  A  per- 
son is  fond,  who  caresses  an  object,  or  makes  it  a  source 
of  pleasure  to  himself;  '  Riches  expose  a  man  to  pride 
and  luxury,  a  foolish  elation  of  heart,  and  too  great 
fondness  for  the  present  world.' — Addison. 

Relatives  should  Ite  affectionate  to  each  other:  we 
should  be  kind  to  all  who  stand  in  need  of  our  kind- 
ness: children  are  fond  of  whatever  affords  them 
pleasure,  or  of  whoever  gives  thein  indulgences. 

ATTACHMENT,  AFFECTION, 
INCLINATION. 

Attachment  respects  persons  and  things;  affection 
(v.  Affection)  regards  persons  only  ;  inclination  has  re- 
Bjiect  to  things  mostly,  but  it  may  be  applied  to  objects 
generally. 

Attachment,  as  it  regards  persons,  is  not  so  powerful 
or  solid  as  affection.  Children  are  attached  to  those 
who  will  minister  to  their  gratifications:  they  have  an 
affection  for  their  nearest  and  dearest  relatives. 

Attachment  is  sometimes  a  tender  sentiment  between 
the  persons  of  different  sexes;  affection  is  an  affair  of 
the  heart  without  distinction  of  sex.  The  passins  at- 
tachments  of  young  people  are  seldom  entitled  to  serious 
notice;  although  sometimes  they  may  ripen  by  long 
intercourse  into  a  laudable  and  steady  nffcction  ; 
'Though  devoted  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  a 
great  master  in  the  early  science  of  the  times,  Solon 
mixed  with  cheerfulness  in  society,  and  did  not  hold 
back  from  those  tender  ties  and  attachments  which  con- 
nect a  man  to  the  world.' — Cu.mbkrlasd.  Nothing  is 
so  delightful  as  to  see  affction  among  brothers  and 
sisters;  '  When  I  was  sent  to  school,  the  gayety  of  my 
look,  and  the  liveliness  of  my  loquacity,  soon  gained 
me  admission  to  hearts  not  yet  fortified  against  affec- 
tion by  artifice  or  interest.'— Johnson.    Attachment  is 


more  powerful  than  inclination;  the  lattei  is  a  rising 
sentiment,  the  forerunner  oi'  attachment,  which  is  posi- 
tive and  fixed  ;  '  I  am  glad  Ihat  lie  whom  I  must  liave 
loved  from  duty,  whatever  he  had  been,  is  such  a  one 
as  1  can  love  from  inclination.' — Steele. 

As  resjiects  tilings  generally,  attachment  and  inclina- 
tion are  similarly  disiinguisled.  We  strive  to  obtain 
that  to  which  we  are  attached;  but  an  inclination  sel- 
dom leads  to  any  effort  for  possession.  Little  minds 
are  always  betraying  their  attachment  to  trilles.  It  is 
the  character  of  indiffi  rence  not  to  show  an  inclina- 
tion to  any  thing.  Attachments  are  formed  ;  inclina- 
tions arise  of  themselves. 

Interest,  similarity  of  character,  or  habit  give  rise  to 
attachment ;  'The  Jews  are  remarkable  for  an  attach- 
ment to  their  own  country.' — Addison.  A  natural 
warmth  of  temper  gives  birth  to  various  inclinations ; 
'A  mere  inclination  to  a  thing  is  not  properly  a  willing 
of  that  thing ;  and  yet,  in  matters  of  duty,  men  fre- 
quently reckon  it  for  such.' — South. 

Suppress  the  first  inclination  to  gaming,  lest  it  grows 
into  an  attachment. 


BENEVOLENCE,  BENIGNITY,  HUMANITV, 
KINDNESS,  TENDERNESS. 

Benevolence,  from  bene  and  volo  to  will,  signifies 
wishing  well;  benignity,  in  Latin  bcmff^utas,  from 
bene  and  gigno,  signifies  the  quality  or  disposition  for 
producing  good  ;  humanity,  in  French  humaniti,  Latin 
hiimanitas  from  humanus  and  homo,  signifies  the  qua- 
lity of  belonging  to  a  man,  or  having  what  is  com- 
mon to  man;  kindness  is  the  abstract  quality  of  kina 
(«.  Affectionate)  ;  tenderness,  the  abstract  quality  of 
tender,  from  the  Latin  tener,  Greek  repfiv. 

Benevolence  and  benignity  lie  in  the  will ;  humanity 
lies  in  the  heart;  kindness  and  tenderness  in  the  affec- 
tions: benevolence  indicates  a  general  good  will  to  all 
mankind  ;  benignity  a  particular  good-will,  flowing 
out  of  certiiin  relations  ;  humanity  is  a  general  tone 
of  feeling;  kindness  and  tenderness  are  particulai 
modes  of  feeling. 

Benevolence  consists  in  the  wish  or  intention  to  do 
good  ;  it  is  confined  to  no  station  or  object :  the  bene- 
volent man  may  be  rich  or  poor,  and  his  benevolence 
will  be  exerted  wherever  there  is  an  opportunily  of 
doing  good:  benignity  is  always  associated  with 
power,  and  accompanied  witli  condescension. 

Benevolence  in  its  fullest  sense  is  the  sum  of  moral 
excellence,  and  comprehends  every  other  virtue ;  when 
taken  in  this  acceptation,  benignity,  humanity,  kind- 
ness, and  tenderness  are  but  modes  of  benevolence. 

Benevolence  and  benignity  tend  to  the  communi- 
cating of  happiness;  humanity  \s  concerned  in  the 
removal  of  evil.  Benevolence  is  common  to  the 
Creator  and  his  creatures;  it  differs  only  in  degree; 
the  former  has  the  knowledge  and  power  as  well  as 
the  will  to  do  good  ;  man  often  has  tlie  will  to  do  good 
without  having  the  power  to  carry  it  into  effect;  'I 
have  heard  say,  that  Pope  Clement  XI.  never  passes 
through  the  people,  wiio  always  kneel  in  crowds  and 
ask  his  benediction,  but  the  tears  are  seen  to  flow  from 
his  eyes.  This  must  proceed  from  an  imagination  that 
he  is  the  father  of  all  these  people,  and  that  he  is 
touched  with  so  extensive  a  benevolence,  that  it  breaks 
out  into  a  passion  of  tears.' — Steele.  Benignity  is 
ascribed  to  the  stars,  to  heaven,  or  to  princes;  ignorant 
and  superstitious  people  are  apt  to  asciibe  their  good 
fortune  to  the  benign  influence  of  the  stars  rather  than 
to  the  gracious  dispensations  of  Providence;  ^Acnn- 
slmnbenignity'm  commerce  with  the  rest  of  the  woild, 
which  ought  to  run  through  all  a  man's  actions,  has 
effects  more  useful  to  those  whom  you  oblige,  and  is 
less  ostentatious  in  yourself — Steele.  Humanity 
belongs  to  man  only ;  it  is  his  peculiar  characteristick, 
and  ought  at  all  times  to  be  his  boast ;  when  he  tin  ows 
off  this  his  distinguishini:  badges,  he  loses  every  thing 
valuable  in  him  ;  it  is  a  virtue  that  is  indispensable  in 
his  present  suffering  coudrnon  :  humanity  is  as  uni- 
versal in  its  application  as  benevolence;  wherever 
there  is  distress,  humanity  flies  to  its  relief  ;  '  The 
greatest  wits  I  have  conversed  with  are  men  eminent 
for  their  humanity.' — Addison.  Kindness  and  tender- 
ness are  partial  modes  of  affection,  confined  to  those 
who  know  or  are  related  to  each  other :  we  are  kind 
to  friends  and  acquaintances,  tender  towards  those 
who  are  near  and  dear :  kindness  is  a  mode  of  affec- 
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tion  most  fitted  for  social  beings ;  it  is  what  every  one 
can  show,  and  every  one  is  [iltased  to  receive  ;  '  liaie- 
Jiccnce,  would  the  followers  of  Epicurus  say,  is  all 
founded  ill  weakness  :  and  whatever  be  pretended,  the 
kindness  that  passetli  between  men  and  men  is  by 
every  man  directed  to  liiniself.  This  it  nnist  be  con- 
fessed is  of  a  piece  with  that  hopeful  pliilosophy  which, 
havini;  patched  man  up  out  of  the  four  elements,  at- 
tributes his  beiui;  to  chance.'— Grove.  Tenderness  is 
a  state  of  feeling  that  is  occasionally  acceptable:  the 
young  and  the  weak  demand  tenderness  from  those 
who  stainl  in  the  cb)sest  connexion  with  them,  but 
this  feclins;  may  be  carried  to  an  excess  so  as  lo  injure 
the  object  on  which  it  is  fixed ;  '  Dependence  is  a  per- 
petual call  upon  hninanity,  and  a  greater  incitement  to 
tendcriicss  and  pity  than  any  other  motive  whatso- 
ever.'— Addison. 

There  are  no  circumstances  or  situation  in  lifewliich 
preclude  the  exercise  of  benevolence:  next  to  the  plea- 
sure of  making  others  happy,  the  benevolent  man  re- 
joices in  seeing  them  so ;  the  benign  influence  of  a 
beneeolent  monarch  extends  to  the  remotest  corner  of 
his  dominions;  benignity  is  a.  becoming  attribute  for  a 
prince,  when  it  does  not  lead  him  lo  sanction  vice  by 
its  impunity  ;  it  is  highly  to  be  applauded  in  him  as  far 
as  it  renders  him  forgiving  of  minor  olTences,  gracious 
to  all  who  are  deserving  of  his  favours,  and  ready  lo 
atTord  a  gratification  to  all  whom  it  is  in  his  power  to 
serve:  tlie  niiilli|ilied  misfortunes  to  which  all  men  are 
exposed  all'oid  a  in  |ile  scope  for  the  exercise  of  A  lun  «//(((/, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  unecpial  distrihjtion  of 
wealth,  power,  and  talent,  is  peculi.ir  to  no  situation  of 
Jife;  even  the  profession  of  arms  does  not  exclude  Am- 
manilij  from  the  breasts  of  its  followers  :  and  when  we 
observe  men's  habils  of  tliinking  in  various  situations, 
we  may  remark  that  the  soldier,  with  arms  by  his  side, 
is  commonly  more  humane  than  the  partisan  with  arms 
in  his  hands.  Kindness  is  always  an  amiable  feeling, 
and  in  a  grateful  mind  always  begets  kindness;  but  it 
is  sometimes  ill  bestowed  upon  sellish  people  who  re- 
quite it  by  making  fresh  exactions ;  tenderness  is  fre- 
quently little  belter  than  an  amiable  weakness,  when 
directed  to  a  wrong  end,  and  tixed  on  an  improper  ob- 
ject ;  the  false  tenderness  of  parents  has  ol'teii  been  the 
ruin  of  children. 

LOVE,  FRIENDSHIP. 

Love  (v.  Ajfection)  is  a  term  of  very  extensive  im- 
port ;  it  may  be  either  taken  in  the  most  general  sense 
for  every  strong  and  passionate  attachment,  or  only  tor 
such  as  "subsist  between  the  sexes;  in  either  of  which 
cases  it  has  features  by  which  it  has  been  easily  distin- 
guished from  friendship. 

Lore  subsists  between  members  of  the  same  family  ; 
it  springs  out  of  their  natural  relationship,  and  is  kept 
alive  by  their  close  intercourse  and  constant  inter- 
change of  kindnesses:  friendship  excludes  the  idea  of 
any  tender  and  natural  relationsliip  ;  nor  is  it,  like 
love,  to  be  found  in  children,  but  is  confined  to  inaturer 
years;  it  is  formed  by  time,  by  circumstances,  by  coii- 
grnity  of  character,  and  sympathy  of  .sentiment.  J^ove 
always  operates  with  ardour;  friendship  is  remarkable 
for  fin^iness  and  constancy.  Love  is  peculiar  to  no 
station  it  is  to  be  found  equally  among  the  high  and 
the  low,  the  learned  and  the  unlearned  :  friendship  is 
of  nobler  s/rowth;  it  tinds  admittance  only  into  minds 
of  a  loftier  make ;  it  cannot  be  felt  by  men  of  an  ordi- 
nary stamp. 

Both  love  and  friendship  are  gratified  by  seeking  the 
good  of  the  object;  but  loveis  more  sellish  in  its  nature 
than  friendship  ;  in  indulging  another  it  seeks  its  own, 
and  when  this  is  not  to  be  obtained,  it  will  change  into 
the  contrary  passion  of  hatred;  friendship,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  altogether  disinterested,  it  makes  sacri- 
fices of  every  description,  and  knows  no  limits  to  its 
sacrifice.  As  love  is  a  [lassion,  it  has  all  the  errours  at- 
leiidaiit  upon  passion  ;  but  friendship,  which  is  an  af- 
leclioii  tenmeied  by  reason,  is  exempt  from  every  such 
exceptionable  quality.  Love  is  blind  to  the  faults  of 
the  object  of  its  devotion ;  it  adores,  it  idolizes,  it  is 
fond,  it  is  foolish:  friendship  sees  faults,  and  strives  to 
correct  them;  it  aims  to  render  the  object  more  worthy 
ot  esteem  and  regard.  Love  is  capvicicms,  hiiniour- 
..•ome,  and  changeable ;  it  will  not  bear  contradiction, 
disappointment,  nor  any  cross  or  untoward  circum- 
stance :  friendship  is  stable ;  it  withstands  the  rudest 


blasts,  and  is  unchanged  by  the  severest  shocks  ot  ad- 
versity ;  neither  the  snides  nor  frowns  of  fortune  can 
change  its  form  ,  its  serene  and  placid  countenance  is 
unruffled  by  the  rude  blasts  of  adversity;  it  rejoices 
and  sympathizes  in  prosperity  ;  it  cheers,  consoles,  and 
assists  in  adversity.  Love  is  exclusive  in  its  nature ;  it 
insists  upon  a  devotion  to  a  single  object ;  it  is  jealous 
of  any  intrusion  from  others:  friendship  is  liberal  and 
communicative  ;  it  is  bounded  by  nothing  but  rules  of 
prudence;  it  is  not  confined  as  to  tlie  number  but  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  objects. 

When  love  is  not  produced  by  any  social  relation,  it 
has  its  groundwork  in  sexuality,  and  subsists  only  be- 
tween persons  of  diftercnt  sexes  ;  in  this  case  it  has  all 
the  former  faults  with  which  it  is  chargeable  to  a  still 
greater  degree,  and  others  peculiar  to  itself;  it  is  even 
more  selfish,  more  capricious,  more  changeable,  and 
more  exclusive,  than  when  subsisting  between  persons 
of  the  same  kindred.  Love  is  in  this  case  as  unreason- 
able ill  its  choice  of  an  object,  as  it  is  extravagant  in  its 
regards  of  the  object ;  it  is  formed  without  examina- 
tion ;  it  is  the  etlect  of  a  sudden  glance,  the  work  of  a 
moment,  in  which  the  heart  is  taken  by  surjirise,  and 
the  understanding  is  discarded  :  friendship,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  entire  work  of  the  understanding  ;  it 
does  not  admit  of  the  senses  or  the  heart  to  have  any 
undue  influence  in  the  choice.  A  fine  eye,  a  fair  hand, 
a  graceful  step,  are  the  authors  of  love  ;  talent,  virtue, 
fine  sentiment,  a  good  heart,  and  a  sound  head,  are  the 
promoters  of  friendship :  love  wants  no  excitement 
from  personal  merit;  friendship  cannot  be  produced 
without  merit.  Time,  which  is  the  consolidator  of 
friendship,  is  the  destroyer  of  love;  an  object  impro 
vidently  chosen  is  as  carelessly  thrown  aside  ;  and  that 
which  was  not  chosen  for  its  merits,  is  seldom  rejected 
for  its  demerits,  the  fault  lying  rather  in  the  humour 
of  love,  which  can  abate  of  its  ardour  as  the  novelty 
of  the  thing  ceases,  and  transfer  itself  to  other  ob- 
jects: friendship,  on  the  other  hand,  is  slow  and  cau- 
tious in  choosing,  and  still  more  gradual  in  the  con- 
firmation, as  it  rests  on  virtue  and  excellence ;  it  grows 
only  with  the  growth  of  one's  acquaintance,  and  ripens 
with  the  maturity  of  esteem.  Love,  while  it  lasts, 
subsists  even  by  those  very  means  which  may  seem 
rather  calculated  to  extinguish  it;  namely,  caprice, 
disdain,  cruelty,  absence,  jealousy,  and  the  like; 
So  every  passion,  but  fond  love, 
Unto  its  own  redress  does  move. — Waller. 
Friendship  is  supported  by  nothing  artificial ;  it  de- 
pends ii|ion  reciprocity  of  esteem,  which  nothing  but 
solid  qualities  can  ensure  or  render  durable ; 
For  natural  affection  soon  doth  cease. 
And  quenched  is  with  Cupid's  gieater  flame. 
But  faithful  friendship  doth  them  bolli  suppress, 
And  them  with  mastering  discipline  doth  tame. 

SPKNSKR. 

In  the  last  place,  love  when  misdirected  is  dangerous 
and  mischievous;  in  ordinary  cases  it  awakens  flatter- 
ing hopes  and  delusive  dreams,  which  end  in  disap 
pointment  and  mortification  ;  and  in  some  cases  it  is 
the  origin  of  the  most  frightful  evils;  there  is  nothing 
more  atrocious  than  what  has  owed  its  origin  to 
slighted  love :  but  friendship,  even  if  mistaken,  will 
awaken  no  other  feeling  than  that  of  pity  ;  when  a 
friend  proves  failhless  or  wicked,  he  is  lamented  as  one 
who  has  fallen  fmin  the  high  estate  to  which  we 
thought  him  entitled. 


LOVER,  SUITOR,  WOOER. 

Lover  signifies  literally  one  who  loves,  and  is  appli 
cable  to  any  object ;  there  are  lovers  of  money,  and 
lovers  of  wine,  lovers  of  things  individually,  and  things 
collectively,  that  is,  lovers  of  particular  women  in  the 
good  sense,  or  lovers  of  women  in  the  bad  sense,  but 
lover,  taken  absolutely,  signifies  one  who  feels  or  pro- 
fesses his  love  for  a  female;  '  It  is  very  natural  for  a 
young  friend,  and  a  young  lover,  to  think  the  persons 
they  love  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  please  them.' — 
Pope.  The  5ui(or  is  one  who  SKfs  and  stiives  afier  a 
thing;  the  terra  is  equally  undefined  as  to  the  object, 
but  may  be  employed  for  such  as  sue  for  favours  from 
their  siiperiours,  or  sue  for  the  atJections  and  person  of 
a  female;  'What  pleasure  can  it  be  to  be  tinunged 
with  petitioners,    and  those  perhaps  suitors  for  the 
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same  thing  V — South.  The  wooer  is  only  a  species  of 
lover,  who  7000S  or  solicits  the  liiiid  rcgnids  of  a  fe- 
male ;  '  I  am  glad  this  parcel  ol  taooers  are  so  reason- 
able, for  there  is  not  one  of  them  but  I  dote  on  his  very 
absence.' — Shakspeare.  When  applied  to  the  same 
object,  namely,  the  fuiuale  se.\,  the  lover  is  employed 
or  persons  of  all  ranks,  who  are  equally  alive  to  the 
tender  passion  of  luve  :  suitor  is  a  title  adapted  to  that 
class  of  life  where  all  the  genuine  atfections  of  human 
nature  are  adulterated  by  a  false  relinement,  or  entirely 
lost  in  other  passions  of  a  guilty  nature.  fVooer  is  a 
tender  and  passionate  title,  which  is  adapted  to  that 
class  of  beings  that  live  only  in  poetry  and  romance. 
There  is  most  sincerity  in  the  lover.,  he  simply  proffers 
his  love;  there  is  most  ceremony  in  the  suitor,  lie  pre- 
fers his  suit;  there  is  most  ardour  in  tlie  wooer,  he 
malces  iiis  vows. 


GALLANT,  BEAU,  SPAKK. 

These  words  convey  nothing  respectful  of  the  person 
to  whom  they  are  applied  ;  but  the  tirst,  as  is  evident 
from  its  derivation,  lias  something  in  it  to  recommend 
it  to  attention  above  the  others:  as  true  valour  is  ever 
associated  with  a  regard  for  the  fair  sex,  a  gallant  man 
will  always  be  a  gallant  when  he  can  render  the  female 
any  service;  sometimes,  however,  h\s gallantries  may 
be  such  as  to  do  them  harm  rather  than  good  ; 

The  god  of  wit,  and  light,  and  arts, 

With  all  acquir'd  and  natural  parts. 

Was  an  unfortunate  gallant. — Swift. 
Insignificance  and  efTeiiiiiiacy  characterize  tlie  heau  or 
fine  gentleman;  he  is  the  woman's  man — the  liunible 
servant  to  supply  the  place  of  a  lacquey ; 

His  pride  began  to  interpose, 

Preferr'd  before  a  crowd  of  beaux. — Swift. 
The  spark  has  but  a  spark  of  that  fire  which  shows 
Itself  in  impertinent   puerilities  ;    it  is  applicable  to 
youth  who  are  just  broke  loose  from  school  or  college, 
and  eager  to  display  their  manhood ; 

Oft  it  has  been  my  lot  to  mark 

A  proud,  conceited,  talking  spari. — Merrick. 


MALEVOLENT,  MALICIOUS,  MALIGNANT. 

These  words  have  all  their  derivation  from  7naZ?/s  bad  : 

that  is,  malevolent,  wishing  ill;  malicious  (v.  Malice), 

having  an  evil  disposition ;  and  malignant,  liaving  an 

evil  tendency. 

Malevolence  has  a  deep  root  in  the  heart,  and  is  a 
settled  part  of  the  character ;  we  denominate  the  per- 
son malevolent,  lo  designate  the  ruling  temper  of  his 
mind  :  maliciousness  may  be  applied  as  an  epithet  to 
particular  parts  of  a  man's  character  or  conduct ;  one 
may  have  a  malicious  joy  or  pleasure  in  seeing  the  dis- 
tresses of  another:  malignity  is  not  employed  to 
characterize  the  person,  but  the  thing;  Ibemalignity  of 
a  design  is  estimated  by  the  degree  of  mischief  which 
was  intended  to  be  done.  Whenever  malevolence  has 
taken  possession  of  the  heart,  all  the  sources  of  good- 
will are  dried  up ;  a  stream  of  evil  runs  throngli  the 
whole  frame,  and  contaminates  every  moral  feeling; 
the  being  who  is  under  such  an  unhappy  influence 
neither  thinks  nor  does  any  thing  but  wiiat  is  evil ;  '  I 
liave  often  known  very  lasting  malevolence  excited  by 
nnlucky  censures.'— Johnson.  A  malicious  disposi- 
ti(m  is  that  branch  of  malevolence  whicli  is  the  next  to 
it  in  the  blackness  of  its  character  ;  it  difleis,  however, 
in  this,  that  malice  wiW,  in  general,  lie  dormant,  until  it 
is  provoked  ; 

Greatness,  the  earnest  of  malicious  Fate 
For  future  wo,  was  never  meant  a  eood. 

Southern. 
But  malevolence  is  as  active  and  unceasing  in  its  ope- 
rations for  mischief,  as  its  opposite,  benevolence,  is  in 
wishing  and  doing  good. 

Malicious  and  malignant  are  both  applied  to  things; 
but  the  former  is  applied  to  those  which  are  of  a  per- 
sonal nature,  the  latter  to  objects  purely  inanimate: 
a  story  or  tale  is  termed  malicious,  which  emanates 
from  0  malicious  disposition  ;  a  star  is  termed  malig- 
nant, which  is  supposed  to  have  a  bad  or  malignant 
Vifluence ; 


Still  horrour  reigns,  a  dreary  twilight  round. 
Of  struggling  night  and  day  malignant  mix'd 

Thomson. 

MALICE,  RANCOUR,  SPITE,  GRUDGE,  PIQUE. 

Malice,  in  Latin  malitia,  from  malus  had,  signifita 
the  very  essence  of  badness  lying  in  the  heart ;  ran- 
cour [v.  Hatred)  is  only  continuid  hatred:  the  former 
requires  no  external  cause  to  provoke  it,  it  is  inhenut 
in  the  mind  ;  the  latter  must  be  caused  by  some  j)  i- 
soiial  offence.  Malice  is  properly  the  love  of  evil  Cor 
evil's  sake,  and  is,  therefore,  confined  to  no  number  or 
quality  of  objects,  and  limited  by  no  ciicunistaiice  ; 
rancour,  as  it  depends  upon  external  objects  for  its 
existence,  so  it  is  confined  to  such  objects  only  as  are 
liable  to  cause  displeasure  or  anger  :  malice  wiU  impel 
a  man  to  do  mischief  to  tliose  who  have  not  injured 
him,  and  are  perhaps  strangers  to  liim  ; 

If  any  chance  has  liither  brought  the  name 
Of  Palamedes,  not  unknown  to  fame. 
Who  suffer'd  from  the  malice  of  the  times. 

Drvden. 
Rancour  can  subsist  only  between  those  wlio  liave  had 
sufficient  connexion  to  be  at  variance ;  '  Party  spirit 
fills  a  nation  with  spleen  and  rancour.' — Addison. 

Spite,  from  the  Italian  dispetto  and  the  French 
despit,  denotes  a  petty  kind  of  malice,  or  disposition 
to  offend  another  in  trifiing  matters  ;  it  may  be  in  the 
temper  of  the  person,  or  it  may  have  its  source  in  some 
external  provocation :  children  often  show  their  spite 
to  each  other ; 

Can  heav'niy  minds  such  high  resentment  show, 

Or  exercise  tlieir  spite  in  liuman  wo? — Dryden. 

Grudge,  connected  with  grumble  and  grovel,  and 
pique,  from  pike,  denoting  tlie  prick  of  a  pointed  in- 
strument, are  employed  for  that  particular  state  of 
rancorous  or  spiteful  feeling  which  is  occasioned  by 
personal  offences :  the  grudge  is  tliat  which  lias  long 
existed  ; 

The  god  of  wit,  lo  show  his  grudge, 
Clapp'd  asses'  ears  upon  the  judge. — Swjft. 
The  pique  is  that  which  is  of  recent  date ;  '  You  may 
be  sure  the  ladies  are  not  wanting,  on  tlieir  side,  in 
cherishing  and  improving  these  important  piques, 
which  divide  the  town  almost  into  as  many  parties  as 
there  are  families.' — Lady  M.  W.  Montague.  A  per- 
son is  said  to  owe  another  a  grudge  for  having  tfnne 
him  a  disservice  ;  or  lie  is  said  to  have  a  pique  towards 
another,  who  lias  shown  him  an  atriont. 


IMPLACABLE,  UNRELENTING,  RELENTLESS, 
INEXORABLE. 

Implacable,  unappeaseable,  signifies  not  to  he  allayed 
nor  softened  ;  unrelenting  or  relentless,  from  the  Latin 
lenio  to  soften,  or  to  make  pliant,  signifies  not  rendered 
soft ;  inexorable,  from  oi'o  to  pray,  signifies  not  to  be 
turned  by  prayers. 

InflexiDility  is  the  idea  expressed  in  common  by 
these  terms,  but  they  ditt'er  in  the  causes  and  circum- 
stance with  which  it  is  attended.  Animosities  are 
implacable  when  no  misery  which  we  occasion  can 
diminish  their  force,  and  no  concessions  on  the  part  of 
the  offender  can  lessen  the  spirit  of  revenge;  '  Impla- 
cable as  the  enmity  of  the  Mexicans  was,  tht-y  were  so 
unacquainted  with  the  science  of  war  that  they  knew 
not  how  to  take  the  [iroper  measures  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Spaniards.' — Robertson.  The  mind  or 
character  of  a  man  is  unrelenting,  when  it  Is  not  to  be 
turned  from  its  purpose  by  a  view  of  the  pain  which 
it  inflicts; 

These  are  the  realms  o( unrelenting  fate. — Drvden. 

A  man  is  inexorable  who  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  every 
solicitation  or  entreaty  that  is  made  to  induce  him  to 
lessen  the  rigour  of  his  sentence ; 

You  are  more  inhuman,  more  inexorable. 
Oh,  ten  times  more,  than  tigers  of  Hyrcania ! 

Shakspeare. 
A  man's  angry  passions  render  him  implacable;  it  is 
not  the  magnitude  of  the  offence,  but  the  temper  of 
the  offended  that  is  here  in  qnestioti ;  by  implacability 
he  is  rendered  insensible  to  tlie  misery  he  occasions, 
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and  to  every  satisfaction  which  the  offijnder  may  offer 
liliii :  fixetliiuss  of  purpose  renders  a  man  unrelenting 
or  relentless  ;  an  vnrclentivg  temper  is  not  less  cal- 
lous to  the  iniseiy  produced,  tliaii  a:i  implacable  tem- 
per ;  but  it  is  not  i!;rouiided  always  on  resentment  for 
personal  injuries,  hut  sometimes  on  a  certain  principle 
of  liijht  and  a  sense  of  necessity  :  the  inexurabte  man 
adiities  to  his  rule,  as  the  unrelenting  man  does  to 
his  purpose  ;  the  former  is  insensible  to  any  workings 
of  his  heart  which  might  shake  his  purpose,  the  latter 
turns  a  deaf  ear  to  all  ihc  solicitations  of  others  which 
would  go  to  alter  his  decrees :  savaaes  are  mostly  im- 
placable in  their  animosities;  Titus  ManliusTorquatus 
displayed  an  instance  of  unrelenting  severity  towards 
his  son  ;  Minos,  ^acus,  and  Rliadamanthus  were  tlie 
inexorable  judges  of  hell. 

fmpliicablc  and  unrelenting  are  said  only  of  animate 
beings  in  wliom  is  wanting  an  ordinary  portion  of  the 
tender  alitctions ;  inciuruble  may  be  improperly  ap- 
plied to  inanimate  objects ;  justice  and  deattl  are  both 
represented  as  inexorable  ; 

Acca,  't  is  past,  he  switns  before  my  sight, 
Inexorable  dealli,  and  claims  his  right. — Drvden. 

HARSH,  ROUGH,  SEVERE,  RIGOROUS. 
These  terms  mark  different  modes  of  treating  those 
that  are  in  one's  power,  all  of  which  are  the  reverse  of 
the  kind. 

Harsh  and  rough  borrow  their  moral  signification 
from  the  physical  properties  ot  the  bodies  to  which 
they  belong.  The  harsh  and  the  rough  both  act  pain- 
fully upon  ihe  taste,  but  the  former  with  much  more  vio- 
lence than  the  latter.  An  excess  of  the  sour  mingled 
with  other  unpleasant  properties  constitutes  harsh- 
ness :  an  excess  of  astringeiicy  constitutes  roug>iness. 
Cheese  is  said  to  be  harsh  wlien  it  is  dry  and  biting  ; 
roiighjiess  is  the  peculiar  quality  of  tlie  damascene. 

Friim  this  physical  distinction  between  these  terms 
we  discover  the  ground  of  their  moral  application. 
Harshness  in  a  person's  conduct  acts  upinr  the  feel- 
ings, and  does  violence  to  the  affeolions;  roughness 
acts  only  externally  on  the  senses :  we  may  be  rough 
in  the  tone  of  the  voice,  in  the  mode  of  address,  or  in 
the  manner  of  handling  or  touching  an  oiiject:  but  we 
are  harsh  in  the  sentiment  we  convey,  and  according 
10  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  conveyed  ;  a  stranger  may 
be  rough  when  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  be  so :  a 
frJt«d,  or  one  in  the  tenderest  relation,  only  can  be 
harsh.  An  officer  of  justice  deals  roughly  with  the 
prisoner  in  his  charge,  to  whom  he  denies  every  in- 
•.'ulgence  in  a  rough  and  forbidding  tone  ; 

Know,  gentle  youth,  in  Lybian  lands  tliere  are 
A  peoi)le  rude  in  peace,  and  rough  in  war. 

Dryden. 
A  parent  deals  harshly  with  a  child  who  refuses  every 
endearment,  and  only  speaks  to  command  or  forbid ; 
'  I  would  rather  he  was  a  man  oinrough  temper,  who 
would  treat  nie  harshly,  tlian  of  an  etfeminate  nature.' 
— .AnnisoN.  Harsh  and  rough  are  nnamiable  and 
always  censurable  qualities :  they  spring  from  tiie 
harshness  and  roughness  of  the  himiour ;  'No  com- 
plaint is  more  feelingly  made  than  that  of  the  harsh 
and  rugged  manners  of  persons  with  whom  we  have 
an  intercourse.'.— Blair.  Severe  and  rigorous  are  not 
always  to  be  condemned  ;  they  spring  from  principle, 
and  are  ofien  resoited  to  by  necessity.  Harshness  is 
always  miriKled  willi  anner  and  personal  feeling: 
severity  or  rigour  characterizes  the  thing  more  than 
tlie  leniper  of  the  person. 

A  harsh  master  renders  every  burden  which  lie  im- 
poses doubly  severe,  by  the  grating  manner  in  which  he 
comrnunicati'shis  will:  a  s-fwerc  master  simply  imposes 
the  burden  in  a  manner  to  enforce  obedience.  The 
one  seems  to  indulge  himself  in  infiiciing  pain:  the 
other  seems  to  act  f^rom  a  motive  that  is  independent 
of  the  pain  inflicted.  A  harsh  man  is  therefore  always 
seijere,  but  with  injustice :  a  srvre  man,  liowever,  is 
not  always  harsh.  Rigour  is  a  high  degree  of  severity. 
One  is  severe  in  the  punishment  of  oili-nces :  one  is 
rigorous  in  exacting  compliance  and  obedience.  Se- 
verity is  always  more  or  less  necessary  in  the  army,  or 
in  a  school,  for  the  preservation  of  good  order;  rigour 
is  essential  in  dealing  with  the  stubborn  will  and  unruly 
pa.ssion8  of  men.  A  general  must  be  severe  while  lying 
Su  qi>arters,  to  prevent  drunkenness  and  theft :  biit  hu 


must  be  rigorous  vihcn  invading  a  foreign  country,  to 
prevent  the  ill-treatment  of  the  inhabitants ;  It  is 
pride  which  fills  the  world  with  so  much  harshness 
and  severity.  We  are  rigorous  to  offences  as  if  W6 
liad  never  offended.' — Blair. 

A  measure  is  severe  that  threatens  heavy  conse- 
quences to  those  who  do  not  comply  :  a  line  of  conduct 
is  rigorous  that  binds  men  down  with  great  exactitude 
to  a  [larlicular  mode  of  proceeding.  A  judge  is  severe 
who  is  ready  to  punish  and  unwilling  to  pardon. 


AUSTERE,  RIGID,  SEVERE,  RIGOROUS, 
STERN. 

•Austere,  in  Latin  austerus  sour  or  rough,  from  the 
Greek  avu)  to  dry,  signifies  rough  or  harsh,  from 
drought;  rigid  and  rigorous,  from  the  Latin  rigeo 
and  tlie  Greek  piyiiji,  signifies  stiffness  or  unbending- 
ness ;  severe,  in  Latin  serierus,  c(uiies  from  savus 
cruel ;  stern,  in  Saxon  sterne,  German  streng  strong, 
has  the  sense  of  strictness. 

.Austere  applies  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  others; 
rigid  applies  to  ourselves  only  ;  severe,  rigorous,  stem, 
apply  to  others  only.  We  are  austere  in  our  manner 
of  living ;  rigid  in  our  mode  of  thinking;  austere., 
severe,  rigorous,  and  stern  in  our  mode  of  dealing 
with  others.  Ellemiuacy  is  opposed  to  austerity,  plia- 
bility to  rigidity. 

The  austere  man  mortifies  himself;  the  rigid  man 
binds  himself  to  a  rule  :  the  austerities  formerly  prac- 
tised among  the  Roman  Calholicks  weie  in  many  in 
f>tances  the  consequence  of  7-/o-!(i  piely:  the  manners  of 
cl  man  are  austere  when  he  refuses  to  take  part  in  any 
social  enjoyments ;  his  probity  is  rigid,  that  is,  inacces- 
sible to  the  allurements  of  gain,  or  the  urgency  of  ne 
ccssity  :  an  ausJtre  life  consists  not  only  in  tlie  priva- 
tion of  every  pleasure,  but  in  the  infliction  of  every 
pain  :  '  Austerity  is  the  proper  antidote  to  indulgence  , 
the  diseases  of  the  mind  as  well  as  body  are  cured  by 
contraries.' — Johnson.  Rigid  justice  is  unbiassed,  no 
less  by  the  fear  of  loss  than  by  Ihe  desire  of  gain  •  the 
present  age  affords  no  examples  of  austerity,  hut  too 
many  of  its  opposite  extreme,  effeminacy  ;  and  the 
rigidity  of  former  times,  in  modes  of  thinking,  has 
been  succeeded  by  a  culpable  laxity  ;  '  In  things  which 
are  not  immedi.ntely  subject  to  religious  or  moral  con- 
sideration, it  is  dangerous  to  be  too  long  or  too  rigidly 
in  the  right.'— Johnson. 

Jiustere,  when  taken  with  relation  to  others,  is  said 
of  the  behaviour;  sfucre  of  the  conduct:  a  jiarent  is 
austere  in  his  looks,  his  manners,  and  his  words  lo  his 
child ;  he  is  severe  in  the  restraints  he  imposes,  and  the 
punishments  he  inflicts:  an  austere  master  speaks  but 
to  command,  and  commands  so  as  to  be  obeyed  ;  a 
severe  master  punishes  every  fault,  and  punishes  in  an 
undue  measure:  an  austere  temper  is  never  softened; 
the  countenance  of  such  a  one  never  relaxes  into  a 
smile,  nor  is  he  pleased  to  witness  smiles :  a  severe 
lemper  is  ready  to  cairh  at  the  imperfections  of  others, 
and  to  wound  the  offender:  a  judge  should  be  a  rigid 
administrator  of  justice  between  man  and  :nan,  and 
severe  in  the  punishment  of  offences  as  occasion  re- 
quires; but  neveie  austere  towards  thosi'  who  appear 
before  hiin  ;  austerity  of  manner  would  ill  become 
him  who  sits  as  a  protector  of  either  the  innocent  or 
the  injured. 

Rigour  is  a  species  of  great  sei^eriti/,  namely,  in  the 
infliction  of  punishment ;  towards  enormous  offenders, 
or  on  particular  occasions  where  an  example  is  requi- 
site, rigour  may  be  adopted,  but  otherwise  it  marks 
a  cruel  temper.  A  man  is  austere  in  his  maimers, 
sfi'cre  in  his  remarks,  and  rigorous  in  his  discipline; 
'  If  you  are  hard  or  contracted  in  your  judsenients, 
severe  in  your  censures,  and  oppressive  in  your  deal- 
ings; then  conclude  with  certainty  that  what  you  had 
termed  piety  was  but  an  empty  name.' — Blair.  '  It 
is  not  by  rigorous  discipliuL-  and  unrelaxing  austerity 
that  the  aged  can  maintain  an  ascendant  over  youthful 
minds.' — Blair. 

.Austerity,  rigidity,  and  severity  may  be  habitual ; 
rigour  and  sternness  are  occasional.  Strmnrss  is  a 
species  of  severity  more  in  manner  than  in  direct 
action ;  a  commander  may  issue  his  commands  sternly. 
or  a  despot  may  issue  his  stem  decrees ; 

A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stem  to  view, 
I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew 
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Yet  he  was  kinii,  or  i(  severe  in  aiiglit, 
The  love  he  bore  to  leariiitig  was  iii  I'ault. 

Goldsmith. 

'It  is  stem  criticism  to  say,  tliat  Mr.  Pope's  is  not  a 

translatiofi  of  Homer.' — Cumbkklami. 


ACRIMONY,  TARTNESS,  ASPERITY, 
HAKSEINESS. 

These  epithets  are  tiguratively  employed  to  denote 
sharpness  of  feeling  corresponding  to  the  quality  in 
natural  bodies. 

Acrimony,  in  Latin  acrimonia,  from  acer  sharp,  is 
the  characterislick  of  garlick,  mustard,  and  pepper, 
that  is,  a  biting  sharpness ;  tartmss,  from  tart,  is  not 
improbably  derived  from  tartar,  the  quality  of  which 
it  in  some  degree  resembles,  expressing  a  high  degree 
of  acid  peculiar  to  vinegar ;  iispcrity,  in  Latin  aspe- 
ritas,  from  asper,  comes  from  the  Greek  aavpoi  tallow, 
without  culture  and  without  fruit  as  applied  to  land 
that  is  too  hard  and  rough  lo  be  tilled  ;  harshness, 
from  harsh,  in  German  and  Teutonick  herbr,  herbisch, 
Swedish  kerb,  Latm  acerbus,  denrles  tlie  sharp,  rough 
taste  of  unripe  fruit. 

A  quick  sense  produces  acrimzny :  it  is  too  frequent 
among  disputants,  who  imbitter  each  other's  feelings. 
An  acute  sensibility,  coupled  with  quickness  of  intel- 
lect, produces  tartness :  it  is  too  frequent  among  fe- 
males. Jicrimony  is  a  transient  feeling  that  discovers 
jtself  by  the  words:  'The  genius  even  when  he  en- 
deavours only  lo  entertain  or  instruct,  yet  sulfers  per- 
Becution  from  innumerable  crilicks,  whose  acrimony  \s 
e.\cited  merely  by  the  pain  of  seeing  others  pleased.' — 
Johnson.  Tartness  Is  an  habitual  irritability  that 
mingles  itseH"  wiih  the  tojie  and  looks;  'When  his 
humours  grew  tart,  as  being  now  in  the  lees  of  fa- 
vour, they  brake  forth  into  certain  sudden  excesses.' — 
WoTioN.  An  acrimonious  reply  frequently  gives  rise 
to  much  ill-will ;  a  tart  reply  is  often  treated  with  in- 
difference, as  indicative  of  the  natural  temper,  rather 
than  of  any  unfriendly  feeling. 

Asperity  and  harshness  respect  one's  conduct  to  in- 
feriours ;  the  latter  expresses  a  strong  degree  of  the 
former.  Asperity  is  o|iposed  to  mildness  and  forbear- 
ance; harshness  to  kindness.  A  reproof  is  conveyed 
with  asperity,  when  the  words  and  looks  convey  strong 
displeasure;  '  The  charity  of  the  one,  like  kindly  ex- 
halations, will  descend  in  showers  of  blessings ;  but 
the  rigour  and  asperity  of  the  other,  in  a  severe  dooin 
upon  ourselves.' — Government  of  the  Tongue.  A 
treatment  is  harsh  when  it  wounds  the  feelings,  and 
does  violence  to  the  alfcctions  : 

Thy  tender  hefted  nature  shall  not  give 

Tliee  o'er  to  harshness :  her  eyes  are  fierce,  but 
thine 

Do  comfort  and  not  burn. — Shakspkare. 
Mistresses  sometimes  chide  their  servants  with   as- 
perity;   parents  sometimes  deal  harshly  with   their 
children. 

Harshness  and  asperity  are  also  ap[)lied  to  other 
objects  :  the  former  lo  sounds  or  words,  the  latter  figu- 
ratively to  the  atmosphere  ;  '  Cowley  seems  lo  liave 
possessed  the  power  of  writing  e.isily  beyond  any  other 
of  our  poets,  yet  his  pursuit  of  remote  thoughts  led 
him  often  into  harshness  of  expression.'— Johnson. 
'The  nakedness  aniX  asperity  of  the  wintery  world 
always  fills  the  beholder  with  pensive  and  profound 
astonishment.' — Johnson. 


TO  SATISFY,  PLEASE,  GRATIFY. 

To  satisfy  {v.  Contentment)  is  rather  to  produce  plea- 
sure ndireclly;  to  please  (v.  Agreeable)  is  to  produce 
it  directly :  the  former  is  negative,  the  latter  positive, 
pleasure ;  as  every  desire  is  accompanied  with  more  or 
less  pain,  satisfaction,  which  is  the  removal  of  desire 
is  itself  to  a  certain  extent  pleasure ;  but  what  satisfies 
is  not  always  calculated  to  please;  nor  is  that  which 
pleases,  that  which  will  always  satisfy:  plain  food 
satisfies  a  hungry  person,  but  does  not  please  him 
when  he  is  not  hungry ;  social  enjoyments  please,  but 
they  are  very  far  from  satisfying-  those  who  do  not 
restrict  their  indulgencies  ;  '  He  who  has  run  over  the 
whole  circle  of  earthly  pleasures  will  be  forced  to 
tomplaiu  that  either  they  were  not  yhaswrcs  or  that 


pleasure  was  not  satisfaction.' — South.  To  gratify 
is  to  please  in  a  high  degree,  to  produce  a  vivid  plea- 
sure ;  we  may  ith  pleased  with  trifles,  but  we  are  com- 
monly gratified  with  such  things  as  act  stronglv  either 
on  the  senses  or  llie  atlections:  an  epicure  is  gratified 
with  those  delicacies  which  suit  his  taste;  an  amateur 
in  musick  will  be  gratified  with  hearing  a  piece  of 
Handel's  composition  finely  performed;  'Did  we  con- 
sider that  the  mind  of  a  man  is  the  man  himself,  we 
should  think  it  the  most  unnatural  sort  of  self-nnrrder 
to  sacrifice  the  sentiment  of  the  soul  to  gratify  the 
appetites  of  the  body.' — Steele. 


TO  SATISFY,  SATIATE,  GLUT,  CLOr. 

To  satisfy  is  to  take  enough ;  satiate  is  a  frequenta 
live  formed  from  satis  enough,  signifying  to  have  more 
than  enough  ;  glut,  in  Laliu  g'latio,  from  gula  the 
throat,  signifies  to  take  down" the  throat;  cloy  is  a 
variation  of  clog. 

Satisfaction  brings  pleasure;  it  is  what  nature  de- 
mands ;  and  nature  therefore  makes  a  suitable  return  ■ 
satiety  in  attended  with  disgust;  it  is  what  appetite 
demands;  but  appetite  is  the  corruption  of  nature  and 
produces  nothing  but  c  vil :  glutting  is  an  act  of  in- 
temperance; it  is  what  the  inordinate  appetite  de- 
mands; it  greatly  exceeds  the  former  in  deirree  both 
of  the  cause  and  the  cmisequcnce  ;  cloying  is  the  con- 
sequence of  glutting.  Every  healthy  person  satisfies 
himself  with  a  regular  portion  of  tbod  ;  children  if 
unrestrained  seek  to  satiate  their  appetites,  and  cloy 
Iheinselves  by  their  excesses  ;  brutes,  or  men  debased 
into  brutes,  glut  themselves  with  that  which  is  agree- 
able to  their  appetites. 

Tlie  first  three  terms  are  employed  in  a  moral  appli- 
cation ;  the  last  may  also  be  used  figuratively;  we 
satisfy  desires  in  general,  or  any  parlicular  desire; 
'  The  only  thing  that  can  give  the  mind  any  solid  satis- 
faction is  a  certain  complacency  and  repose  in  the 
good  providence  of  God.'— Herring.  We  satiate  the 
appetite  for  pleasure  or  power  ; 

'T  was  not  enough. 
By  subtle  fraud  to  snatch  a  single  life; 
Puny  impiety!  whole  kingdonls  fell, 
To  sate  the  lust  of  power. — Porteus. 
One  gluts  the  eyes  or  the  eare  by  any  tiling  that  Is 
horrid  or  exlravauant ;  'If  the  nnderslandiiig  be  de- 
tained by  occupations  less  pleasing,  it  returns  again  to 
study  with  greater  alacrity  than  when   it  is  glutted 
with  ideal  pleasures.'— Johnson.     We  may  be  cloyed 
by  an  uninterrupted  round  of  pleasures;  'Religious 
pleasure  is  such  a  pleasure  as  can  never  cloy  or  over 
work  tlie  mind.' — South. 


ENJOYMENT,  FRUITION,  GRATIFICATION. 

Enjoyment,  from  enjoy  to  have  the  joy  or  pleasure, 
signifies  either  the  act  of  enjoying,  or  the  pleasure 
itself  derived  from  that  act ;  fruition,  from  friior  to 
enjoy,  is  employed  only  for  the  act  of  enjoying. 

We  speak  either  of'  the  enjoyment  of  any  pleasure, 
or  of  the  enjoyment  as  a  pleasure;  we  speak  of  those 
pleasures  which  are  received  from  the  fruition,  in 
distinction  from  those  which  are  only  in  expectation. 
The  enjoyment  is  eillier  corporeal  or  spiritual,  as  the 
enjoyment  of  musick,  or  the  enjoyment  of  study ;  '  The 
enjoyment  of  fame  brings  but  very  little  pleasure, 
th<mgh  the  loss  or  want  of  it  be  very  sensible  and 
afflicting.' — Addison.  Fru/Yjon  mostly  relates  to  .sen- 
sible, or  at  least  to  external  objects ;  hope  intervenes 
between  the  desire  and  the  fi-uition  ;  '  Fame  is  a  good 
so  wholly  foreign  to  our  natures  that  vi'e  have  no  faculty 
in  the  soul  adapted  to  it,  nor  any  organ  in  the  body  to 
relish  it;  an  object  of  desire  placed  out  of  the  possi- 
bility of  fruition.'' — Addison. 

Gratification,  from  the  verb  to  gratify  make  grate- 
ful or  pleasant,  signifies  cither  the  act  of  giving  plea- 
sure, or  the  pleasure  received.  Enjoyment  springs 
from  every  object  which  is  capable  of  yielding  plea- 
sure ;  by  distinction  however  from  moral  and  rational 
objects;  'His  hopes  and  expectations  are  bigger  than 
his  enjoyments.' — Tillotson.  But  the  gratification^ 
which  is  a  species  of  enjoyment,  is  obtained  through 
the  medium  of  the  senses ;  '  The  man  of  pleasure  Utile 
knows  the  perfect  joy  he  loses  for  the  disappointing 
gratifications  which  he  pursues.' — Addison.     The 
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enjoyment  is  not  so  vivid  as  tlie  gratificaUov :  tlie 
grutijir.iition  is  not  so  pfruiaiieiit  as  tlie  enjuijmcnt. 
Uonicstick  life  has  its  peculiar  evjoyvifnU ;  brilliant 
spectacles  atroril  gratification.  Our  capacity  for  cvjoy- 
?«rn(.s-<lepemis  upon  our  intellectual  endowments;  our 
pratificatwn  depends  upon  ilie  lone  of  our  feelings, 
and  tlie  nature  of  our  desires. 

CONTENTMENT,  SATISFACTION. 

Contevtmevt,  in  French  contcntmnit,  from  content, 
in  Laliu  contentus,  participle  of  conlineo  to  contain  or 
liold,  signifies  the  keeping  one's  self  to  a  thing ;  sulis- 
faction,  in  Latin  satixfacio,  compounded  of  satis  and 
facio,  siiinifies  the  making  or  liaving  enousli. 

Contentment  lies  in  ourselves  :  satisfaction  is  de- 
rived from  external  objects;  one  is  contented  when 
one  wishes  for  no  more :  one  is  satisfied  when  one  lias 
obtained  what  one  wishes ;  the  contented  man  has 
alwajs  enough  ;  the  satisfied  man  receives  enough. 

The  c»H£f»i«C(i  man  will  not  he  dissatisfied ;  but  he 
who  looks  for  satisfaction  will  never  be  cmitentcd. 
Contentment  is  the  absence  of  pain ;  satisfaction  is 
positive  pleasure.  Contentment  is  acconipani(  d  with 
the  enjoyment  of  what  one  has;  satisfait/un  h  vt'U-n 
quickly  followed  Willi  the  alloy  of  wanting  more.  A 
contented  man  can  never  be  miserable;  a  satisfied 
man  can  scarcely  be  long  happy.  Contentment  is  a 
permanent  and  habitual  state  of  mind  ;  it  is  the  restric- 
tion of  all  our  thoughts,  views,  and  desires  within  the 
compass  of  present  possession  and  eujoynieut ; 

True  happiness  is  to  no  place  confiii'd, 

But  still  is  found  in  a  contented  mind. — Anonymous. 
Satisfaction  is  a  partial  and  turbulent  state  of  the 
feelings,  which  awakens  rather  than  deadens^esire ; 
'  Women  who  have  been  married  some  time,  not  hav- 
ing it  in  their  heads  to  draw  after  them  a  nunierous 
train  of  followers,  find  their  satisfaction  in  the  pos- 
session of  one  man's  heart.' — Spkct-^tor.  Content- 
ment is  suited  to  our  present  condition ;  it  accommo- 
dates itself  to  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life :  satisfac- 
tion belongs  to  no  created  being;  one  satisfied  desire 
engenders  another  that  demands  satisfaction.  Co7t- 
tentment  is  within  the  reach  of  the  poor  man,  to 
whom  it  is  a  continual  feast;  but  satisfaction  has 
never  been  procured  by  wealth,  however  enormous,  or 
ambition,  however  boundless  and  successful.  We 
should  therefore  look  for  the  contented  man,  where 
there  are  the  fewest  means  of  being  satisfied.  Our 
duty  bids  us  be  contented  ;  our  desires  ask  to  be  satis- 
fied;  hut  our  duty  is  associated  with  our  happiness  ; 
our  desires  are  the  sources  of  our  misery. 


PLAY,  GAME,  SPORT. 
Play,  from  the  French  plaire  to  please,  signifies  in 
general  what  one  does  to  please  one's  self;  game,  in 
Saxon  gaming,  very  probably  comes  from  the  Greek 
yaixioi  to  marry,  which  is  the  season  for  games ;  the 
word  yajiiw,  itself,  comes  from  yaita  to  be  buoyant  or 
boasting,  whence  comes  our  word  gay:  sport,  in 
German  spass  or  posse,  comes  from  the  Greek  Trni^w 
to  .jest. 

JPlay  and  game  both  include  exercise,  corporeal  or 
menial,  or  both  ;  hwtplay  is  an  unsystematick,  game  a 
systeniaiick,  exercise ;  children  play  when  they  merely 
run  after  each  other,  but  this  is  no  game ;  on  the  other 
hand,  when  they  exercise  with  the  ball  according  to 
any  rule,  this  is  a  game;  every  game  therefore  is  a 
play,  but  every  play  is  not  a  game:  trundling  a  hoop 
is  a.  play,  but  not  a  game  :  cricket  is  both  a  play  and 
^  game.  One  person  may  have  his  piay  by  himself, 
but  there  must  be  more  than  one  to  have  a  game. 
Play  is  adapted  to  infants;  games  to  tho.se  who  are 
more  advanced.  Play  is  the  necessary  unbending  of 
the  mind  to  give  a  free  exercise  to  the  body  :  game  is 
the  direction  of  the  mind  to  the  lighter  objects  of  in- 
tellectual pursuit.  An  intemperate  love  of  play, 
though  prejudicial  to  the  improvement  of  young 
people,  is  not  always  the  worst  indicrition  whicli  they 
can  give;  it  is  often  coupled  with  qualities  of  a  belter 
kind  ;  '  Play  is  not  unlawful  merely  as  a  contest.' — 
IIawkissworth.  When  games  are  pursued  with  too 
much  ardour,  particularly  for  the  pur[poses  of  pain, 
they  are  altogether  prejudicial  to  the  understanding, 
and  ruinous  to  Uie  morals* 


What  arms  to  use,  or  nets  to  frame, 

Wild  beasts  to  combat  or  to  lame. 

With  all  the  mysteries  of  xhal  game. — Waller. 

Sport  is  a  bodily  exercise  connected  with  the  prose 
cut  ion  of  some  object ;  it  is  so  far,  therefore,  distinct 
from  either  play  or  game:  for  play  may  be  purely 
corporeal;  game,  principally  intelleclnal ;  but  sport 
is  a  mixture  of  both.  The  game  comprehends  the 
exercise  of  an  art,  and  the  perfection  which  is  attained 
in  that  an  is  the  end  or  source  of  pleasure  ;  the  sport 
is  merely  the  prosecution  of  an  object  which  may  be, 
and  mostly  is,  attainable  by  one's  physical  powers 
without  any  exercise  of  art :  the  game,  therefore,  is 
intellectual  both  in  the  end  and  the  means;  the  sport 
only  in  the  end.  Draughts,  backgammon,  cards,  and 
the  like,  are  games :  but  hunting,  shooting,  racing, 
bowlinir,  quoits,  &c.  are  termed  more  properly  sports  i 
thrie  are,  however,  many  things  which  may  be  deno 
minated  either£f(ime  or  sport  according  as  it  has  more 
or  less  of  art  in  it.  Wrestling,  boxing,  chariot-racing, 
and  the  like,  were  carried  to  such  perfection  by  the 
ancients  that  they  are  always  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  games  ;  of  which  we  have  historical  accounts 
under  the  different  titlesof  the  Olympick,  the  Pythian, 
the  Nemean,  and  the  Isthmian  ^roz/u.?.  Similar  exer- 
cises, when  practised  by  the  rusticks  in  England,  have 
been  commonly  denominated  rural  sports.  Upon  this 
ground  game  is  used  abstractedly  liir  the  part  of  the 
^nme  in  which  the  whole  art  lies:  ' 'I'heie  is  no  man 
of  sense  and  honesty  hut  must  see  and  own,  whether 
he  understands  the  game  or  not,  that  it  is  an  evident 
folly  for  any  people,  instead  of  prosecuting  the  old 
honest  methods  of  industry  and  frugality,  to  sit  down 
to  a  publick  gaming  table,  and  play  off  their  money 
to  one  another.' — Berkeley.  Sport  is  used  for  the 
end  of  the  sport  or  the  pleasure  produced  by  the  attain- 
ment of  that  end :  thus  we  say  that  the  game  is  won  or 
lost ;  to  be  clever  or  inexpert  at  a  game ;  to  have  much 
sport,  to  enjoy  the  sport,  or  to  spoil  the  sport; 

Now  for  our  mountain  sport  up  to  yon  hill : 

Your  legs  are  young. — Shakspeare. 

Game  is  sometimes  used  figuratively  for  any  scheme 
or  course  of  conduct  pursued  ; 

War !  that  mad  game  the  world  so  loves  to  play. 

Swift. 
Sport  is  sometimes  used  for  the  subject  of  sport  tt 
another ; 

Commit  not  thy  prophetick  mind 

To  Hitting  leaves,  the  sport  iif  every  wind, 

Lest  they  disperse  in  air. — Drvdkn. 

Why  on  that  brow  dwell  sorrow  and  dismay. 
Where  loves  were  wont  to  sport,  and  smiles  to  play  ? 

Swift. 
The  epithets  playful,  gamesome,  and  sportive  bear  a 
very  similar  distinclion.  Playfulm  taken  in  a  general 
sense  for  a  disposition  to  play,  and  applies  peculiarly 
to  children;  'He  is  scandalized  at  youth  for  being 
lively,  and  at  childhood  for  being  pZny/;//.' — Addison. 
Gamesome  denotes  a  disposition  to  indulge  in  jest,  but 
is  seldom  employed  in  a  good  sense; 

Belial  in  like  gamesome  mood. — Milton. 
5/iort/i'e,  which  denotes  a  disposition  to  sporting  or 
carrying  on  a  sport,  is  a  term  of  stronger  import  than 
playful ; 

I  am  not  in  a  sportive  hiimonr  now  : 

Tell  me,  and  dally  not,  where  is  the  money  ? 

Shakspeare. 


FREAK,  WHIM. 

Freak  most  probably  comes  from  the  German /rcf A, 
bold  and  petulant.  JVhim,  from  the  Teutonick  winimcn 
to  whine  or  whimper:  but  they  have  at  present  some- 
what deviated  from  their  original  meaning;  forafrrulc 
has  more  of  childishness  and  humour  than  boldness  in 
it,  a  whim  more  of  eccentricity  than  of  chil(llshnes.s. 
Fancy  and  forlime  are  both  said  to  have  Ihe'ufrea/is, 
as  they  both  deviate  most  widely  in  their  movements 
from  all  rule ;  but  jrhiyns  are  at  most  but  singular  devia- 
tions of  the  mind  from  its  ordinary  and  even  course. 
Females  are  most  liable  to  be  seized  with  freaks,  which 
are  in  their  nature  sudden  and  not  to  be  calculated 
upon:  men  are  apt  to  indulge  themselves  inwhims 
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which  are  in  tlicir  nature  strange  and  ofti'M  laughable. 
We  sliould  call  it  a  freak  lor  a  female  to  put  on  the 
habit  of  a  male,  and  so  accoutred  to  sally  lurtli  into  the 
streets ; 

But  the  long  pomp,  the  midnight  masquerade, 
With  all  the  frfaks  of  wanton  wiiallh  array'd, 
In  these,  ere  trities  iialf  their  wish  obtain, 
The  toiling  pleasure  sickens  into|/ain. — Goldsmith. 

We  term  it  a  whim  in  a  man  who  takes  a  resolution 
never  to  sliave  himself  any  more ; 

"1"  it  all  bequeath'd  to  publick  uses, 
To  publick  uses  I  There 's  a  whim  ! 
What  had  the  publick  done  for  liim  ? — Swift. 


fANCIFUL,   FANTASTICAL,   WHIMSICAL, 
CAPRICIOUS. 

Fanciful  signifies  full  o(  fancy  (v.  Conceit) ;  fantas- 
tical signities  belonging  to  the  phantasy,  which  is  the 
hnmediate  derivative  from  the  Greek  ;  whimaical  sig- 
nifies either  like  a  whim,  or  having  a  whim ;  capricious 
signifies  having  caprice. 

Fanciful  !wd  fantastical  are  both  employed  for  per- 
sons and  things  ;  whimsical  and  capricious  are  mostly 
employed  for  persons,  or  what  is  personal.  Fanciful, 
in  regard  to  persons,  is  said  of  that  which  is  irregular 
in  the  taste  or  judgement;  fantastical  is  said  of  that 
which  violates  all  propriety,  as  well  as  regularity;  the 
former  may  consisit  of  a  simple  deviation  from  rule; 
the  latter  is  something  extravagant.  A  person  may, 
tlierefore,  sometimes  be  advantageously  fanciful, 
although  he  can  never  be  fantastical  but  to  his  dis- 
credit. Lively  minds  will  hn  fanciful  in  the  choice  of 
their  dress,  furniture,  or  equipage;  'There  is  some- 
thing very  sublime,  though  very  fanciful,  in  Plato's 
description  of  the  Supreme  Being,  that  "  truth  is  his 
body,  and  light  his  shadow." ' — Addison.  The  affecta- 
tion of  singularity  frequently  renders  people  fantas- 
tical m  their  manners  as  well  as  their  dress; 

Methinks  heroick  poe.sy,  till  now. 

Like  some  fantastick  fairy  land  did  show. 

COWLET. 

Fanciful  is  said  mostly  in  regard  to  errours  of  opi- 
nion or  taste ;  it  springs  from  an  aberration  of  the 
mind :  whimsical  is  a  species  of  the  fanciful  in  regard 
to  one's  likes  or  dislikes  :  capricious  respects  errours 
of  temper,  or  irregularities  of  feeling.  The  fanciful 
docs  not  necessarily  imply  instability ;  but  the  capri 
cious  e.tcludes  the  idea  of  fixedness.  One  is  fanciful 
by  attaching  a  reality  to  that  which  only  passes  in 
one's  own  mind;  oiie  is  whimsical  in  the  inventions 
of  r]>e  fancy  ;  one  is  capricious  by  acting  and  judging 
without  rule  or  reason  in  that  which  admits  of  both. 
A  jierson  discovers  himself  to  be  fanciful  who  makes 
riifficnlties  and  objections  which  have  no  foundation  in 
the  external  object,  but  in  his  own  mind ;  'Tiie  Eng- 
lish are  naturally /«?(«/«/.' — Addison.  A  person  dis- 
covers liimself  to  be  capricious  when  he  likes  and  dis- 
likes the  same  thing  in  quick  succession;  '  Mauy  of 
the  pretended  friendships  of  youth  are  founded  on 
capricious  liking.' — Blair.  A  person  discovers  him- 
self to  be  whiinsic'd  H  ho  falls  upon  unaccountable 
modes,  and  imagines  unaccountable  things; 

'T  is  this  exalted  power,  whose  business  lies 

III  non.sense  and  impossibilities  : 

This  made  a  whimsical  philosopher 

Before  the  spacious  world  a  tub  prefer. 

Rochester. 
Sick  persons  are  apt  to  be  fanciful  in  their  food ; 
females,  whose  minds  are  not  well  disciplined,  are  apt 
to  be  capricious ;  the  English  have  the  character  of 
being  a  whimsical  nation.  In  application  to  things, 
the  lerms fanciful  and  fantastical  preserve  a  similar 
drstinction  ;  what  is  fanciful  may  be  the  real  and  just 
combination  of  a  well  regulated  fancy,  or  the  unreal 
combinatum  of  a  distempered  fancy  ;  the  fantastical 
is  not  only  the  unreal,  but  the  distorted  combination  of 
a  disordered/ancy.  In  sculpture  or  painting  drapery 
may  be  fancifully  dispos(  d ;  the  airiness  and  showiness 
which  would  not  be  becoming  even  in  the  dress  of  a 
young  female,  would  be  fantastical  in  that  of  an  old 
woDiau 

SS 


FASTIDIOUS,  SaUEAMISH. 
Fastidious,  in  halin  fastidiosus,  (rom  fastus  pride- 
signifies  proudly,  nice,  not  easily  pleased  :  squeamish, 
changed  from  ijualmish  or  weak-stomached,  signifies, 
in  the  moral  sense,  foolishly  sick,  easily  disgusted. 

A  female  is  fastidious  when  she  criticises  the  dress 
or  manners  of  her  rival ;  '  The  perception  as  well  aa 
the  senses  may  be  improved  to  our  own  disquiet ;  and 
we  may  by  diligent  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  dislike 
raise  in  time  an  artificial  ^ustidiOHs?!;;.':.?.'— Johnson 
She  is  squeamish  in  the  choice  of  her  own  dress,  com 
pany,  words,  &c.  Whoever  examines  his  own  impe» 
lections  will  cease  to  be  fastidious  ; 

Were  the  fates  more  kind, 
Our  narrow  luxuries  would  soon  grow  stale ; 
Were  these  exhaustless,  nature  would  grow  sick, 
And,  cloy'd  with  pleasure,  squeamishly  complain 
That  all  is  vanity,  and  life  a  dream.— Arjistrono. 
Whoever  restrains  humour  and  caprice  will  cease  to 
be  squeamish. 

PARTICULAR,   SINGULAR,  ODD,   ECCEN 

TRICK,  STRANGE. 
Particular,  in  French  particulier,  Latin  particu 
laris,  from  particula  a  particle,  signifies  belonging  to 
a  particle  or  a  very  small  part ;  singular,  in  French 
siiigulicr,  Latin  singular-is,  from  singulus  every  one, 
which  very  probably  comes  from  the  Hebrew  7JO 
peculium,  or  private  property ;  odd  is  probably  changed 
from  auM,  signifying  something  arbitrarily  added;  eccen 
trick,  from  ex.  and  centre,  signifies  out  of  the  centre  or 
direct  line  ;  strange,  i\\  French  itrange,  Latin  extra, 
and  Greek  l\  out  of,  signifies  out  of  some  other  part, 
or  not  belonging  to  this  part. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  either  as  characteria- 
ticks  of  persons  or  things.  What  is  particular  belongs 
to  some  small  particle  or  point  to  which  it  is  confined  • 
what  is  singular  is  single,  or  the  only  one  of  its  kind  ; 
what  is  odd  is  without  an  equal  or  any  thing  with 
which  it  is  fit  to  pair ;  what  is  eccentrick  is  not  to  be 
brought  within  any  rule  or  estimate,  it  deviates  to  the 
right  and  the  left ;  what  is  strange  is  ditfereni  from 
that  which  one  is  accustomed  to  see,  it  does  not  admit 
of  comparison  or  assimilation.  A  person  is  particular 
as  it  respects  himself;  he  is  singular  as  it  respects 
others ;  he  is  particular  in  his  habits  or  modes  of 
action  ;  he  is  singular  in  that  which  is  about  him ; 
we  may  he  particular  or  singular  in  our  dress  ;  in  the 
former  ca.~e  we  study  the  minute  points  of  our  dress  to 
please  ourselves  ;  in  the  latter  case  we  adopt  a  mode 
of  dress  that  distinguishes  us  from  all  others. 

One  is  odd,  eccentrick,  and  strange  more  as  it  re- 
spects established  modes,  forms,  and  rules,  than  indivi- 
dual circumstances :  a  person  is  odd  when  his  actions 
or  his  words  bear  no  tesemblance  to  that  of  others; 
he  is  eccentrick  if  he  irregularly  departs  from  the  cus- 
tomary modes  of  proceeding  ;  he  is  strange  when  that 
which  he  does  makes  liim  new  or  unknown  to  those 
who  are  about  him.     Particularity  and  singularity 
are  not  always  taken  in  a  bud  sense  ;  oddness,  eccen- 
tricity, and  strangeness  are   never  taken  in  a  good 
one.    A  person  ought  to  be  particular  in  the  choice 
of  his  society,  his  amusements,  his  books,  and  the  like ; 
he  ought  to  be  singular  in  virtue,  when  vice  is  unfor 
Innately  prevalent :  but  particularity  becomes  ridicu 
lous  when  it  respects  trifles  ;  and  singularity  bec.mies 
culpable  when  it  is  not  warranted  by  the  most  impe- 
rious necessity.     As  oddness,  eccentricity,  and  strange- 
ness consist  in  the  violation  of  good  order,  of  the  de- 
cencies of  human  life,  or  the  more  important  points  of 
moral  duty,  they  can  never  be  justifiable,  and  often 
unpardonable.    An  odd  matr,  whom  no  one  can  asso- 
ciate with,  and  who  likes  to  associate  with  no  one,  ia 
an  outcast  by  nature,  and  a  burden  to  the  society 
which  is  troubled  with  his  presence.    An  eccentrick 
character,  who  distinguishes  himself  by  nothing  but 
the  breach  of  every  e.stablished  rule,  is  a  being  who 
deserves  nothing  but  ridicule,  or  the  more  serious  treat 
ment  of  censure  or  rebuke.     A  strange  person,  who 
makes  himself  a  stranger  among  those  to  whom  he 
is  bound  by  the  closest  ties,  is  a  being  as  unfortunate 
as  he  is  worthless.     Particularity,  in  the  bad  sense, 
arises  either  from  a  naturally  frivolous  character,  or 
the  want  of  more  serious  objects  to  engage  the  mind  ; 
'  There  is  such  a  particularity  for  ever  affected  by 
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great  beauties,  that  tliey  are  enciinibercd  with  llii'ir 
charms  in  all  they  say  or  do.' — Hughes.  Singularily, 
wliicli  is  much  <)lleiii;r  taken  in  tlie  bad  tliaii  in  the 
good  sense,  arises  iVoni  a  preposterous  pride  whicli 
thirsts  after  distinction  even  in  folly  ;  '  Singularity  is 
only  vicious,  as  it  makes  men  act  contrary  to  reason.' 
— Addiso.n.  Qddncss  is  mostly  the  cttect  of  a  djs 
torted  Immour,  attributable  lo  an  uuliappy  frame  of 
mind ; 

So  proud,  I  am  no  slave, 
So  impudent,  I  own  myself  no  l<nave. 
So  odd.,  my  country's  ruin  makes  nie  grave. — Pope. 

Ecceiitritily,  wliich  is  the  cxce^of  singularity.,  arises 
cimimonly  from  llie  undisciplined  "state  of  strong 
powers ;  '  That  acute,  thouuli  tccenlrick  observer, 
Rousseau,  liad  perceived  that  to  strike  and  interest 
the  publick,  tlie  marvellous  nmst  be  produced.'  — 
Burke.  Straiigemss,  which  is  a  degree  of  oddncss, 
lias  its  source  in  the  perverted  state  of  the  licart ;  '  A 
strange,  proud  retmn  you  may  tliink  I  make  you, 
madam,  when  I  tell  you,  it  is  not  from  every  body  I 
would  be  thus  obligi'd.' — Suckling.  '  Artists,  who 
propose  only  the  imitation  of  such  a  particular  person, 
without  election  of  ideas,  have  Ijeen  often  reproatlied 
for  that  omission.' — Drvden. 

So  singular  a  madness 
iVIust  have  a  cause  as  strange  as  the  effect. 

De.nham. 

When  applied  to  characterize  inanimate  objects 
they  are  mostly  used  in  an  inditli.'rent  sense,  but  some- 
times in  a  bad  sense :  the  particular  serves  to  define 
or  specify,  it  is  opposed  to  the  general  or  indetinile  ; 
a  particular  day  or  liour,  a  particular  case,  a  particu- 
lar person,  are  expressions  which  confine  one's  atten- 
tion to  one  precise  object  in  distinction  from  the  rest ; 
singular,  like  the  word  particular,  marks  but  one  ob- 
ject, and  that  which  is  clearly  pointed  out  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  rest ;  but  this  term  differs  Ironi  the  former, 
inasmuch  as  the  particular  is  said  only  of  thai  which 
one  has  arbitrarily  made  particular,  but  the  singular 
is  so  from  its  own  properties  :  thus  a  place  is  particu- 
lar wlien  we  fix  upon  it,  and  mark  it  out  in  any  man- 
ner so  iliat  it  may  be  known  from  others;  a  place  is 
singular  if  it  have  any  thing  in  itself  which  distin- 
guishes it  from  others."  Odd,  in  an  indifferent  sense, 
is  opposed  to  even,  and  applied  to  objects  in  general ; 
an  odd  number,  an  odd  person,  an  odd  book,  and  the 
like:  but  it  is  also  employed  in  a  bad  sense,  to  mark 
objects  which  are  totally  thssimilar  to  others,  as  an 
odd  idea,  an  odd  conceit,  an  odd  whim,  an  odd  way, 
an  odd  place;  '  History  is  the  great  looking-glass, 
through  wliicli  we  may  beliold  with  ancestral  eyes, 
not  only  the  various  actions  of  past  ages,  and  the  odd 
accidents  that  attend  time,  but  also  discern  the  differ- 
ent liumours  of  men.' — Howell.  Kccentrick  is  ap- 
plied in  its  proper  sense  lo  mathematical  lines  or  cir- 
cles, which  have  not  the  same  centre,  and  is  never 
employed  in  regard  to  things  in  an  improper  sense : 
strange,  in  its  proper  sense,  marks  that  wliich  is  un- 
known or  unusual,  as  a  strange  face,  a  strange  figure, 
a  strange  place;  but  in  the  nioral  application  it  is 
like  the  word  odd,  and  conveys  the  unfavourable  idea 
of  tliat  wliicli  is  uncommon  and  not  worth  knowing  ; 
a  strange  noise  designates  not  only  that  which  has  not 
been  lieard  before,  but  that  which  it  is  not  desirable 
to  hear;  a  strange  place  may  signify  not  only  that 
which  we  have  1ie(Mi  unaccustomed  to  see,  but  that 
which  has  also  much  in  it  that  is  objectionable  ;  '  Is  it 
not  strange  tliat  a  rational  man  should  worship  an 
ox7'— SouiH. 


STRANGER,  FOREIGNER,  ALIEN. 

Stranger,  in  French  Stranger,  Latin  extraneus  or 
extra,  in  Greek  l\,  signifies  out  of,  that  is,  out  of  an- 
other country;  foreigner,  from  f oris  abroad,  and  alien, 
from  alienus  another's,  have  obviously  the  same  ori- 
ginal nieaning.  They  have,  however,  deviated  in 
their  acceptations.  Stranger  is  a  general  term,  and 
applies  to  one  not  known  or  not  an  inhabitant,  whe- 
ther of  the  same  or  another  country  ;  foreigner  is  ap- 
plied only  to  strangers  of  another  country  ;  and  alien 
IS  a  technical  term  applied  lo  foreigners  as  subjects  or 
residents,  in  distinction  from  natural-born  subjects. 
Uljsses  after  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war,  w  as  a 


stranger  in  his  own  house.  The  French  are  foreigner! 
ill  England,  and  the  English  in  France.  Neither  can 
enjoy,  as  aliens,  the  same  privileges  in  a  foreisn  conn 
tiy  as  they  do  in  tlieir  own.  The  laws  of  hospitality 
require  us  to  treat  strangers  with  more  ceremony  lliaii 
we  do  members  of  the  same  family,  or  very  intimate 
friends.  The  lower  orders  of  the  English  are  apt  lo 
treat /ore/^»c)-s  with  an  undeserved  contempt.  Every 
alien  is  obliged  in  time  of  war  to  have  a  license  for  re- 
siding in  England. 

The  term  stranger  is  sometimes  employed  to  denote 
one  not  acquainted  w  ith  an  object,  or  not  having  ex- 
perienced its  effects,  as  to  be  a  stranger  to  sorrow,  or 
to  be  a  stranger  to  any  work  or  subject ;  I  was  no 
stranger  to  the  original  ;  I  had  also  studied  Virgil'a 
design,  and  his  ilisposition  of  it.  Foreigner  is  used 
only  in  the  above-mentioned  sense;  but  the  eivilhet 
foreign  sometimes  signifies  not  belonging  to  an  object; 
All  the  distinctions  of  this  little  life 
Are  quite  cutaneous,  quite /ure/>7t  to  the  man. 

YouNO. 
.'llien  is  sometimes  employed  by  tlie  poets  in  the  sense 
of  foreigner ; 
Like  you  an  alien  in  a  land  unknown, 
I  learn  to  pity  woes  so  like  my  own. — Dry  den. 
From  stranger  and  alien  come  the  verbs  to  estrange 
and  alienate,  which  are  extended  in  their  meaning  and 
apjilicaiion  ;  the  former  signifying  to  make  the  under- 
standing or  mind  of  a  person  strange  to  an  object,  and 
the  latter  to  make  the  heart  or  affections  of  one  person 
5^;vi7iD-e  to  another.    Thus  we  may  say  that  the  mind 
becomes  fl/Zena^cr/ to  one  object,  when  it  has  fixed  ita 
affections  on  aiiotliei  ;  'The  manner  of  men's  writing 
must    not    alienate    our    hearts    from    the    truth.' — 
Hooker.     Or  a    person  estranges   himself  from   his 
family  ;  '  Worldly  and   corrupt  men  estrange  tliem- 
selves  from  all  that  is  divine.' — Blair. 


FINICAL,  SPRUCE,  FOPPISH. 

These  epithets  are  applied  to  such  as  attempt  at 
finery  by  improper  means.  The  finical  is  insignifi- 
cantly fine  ;  tlie  spruce  is  lahoricnisly  and  artfully  line; 
the  foppish  is  fantastically  and  affectedly  fine.  'J'he 
finical  is  said  mostly  of  manners  and  speech  ;  the 
spruce  is  said  of  the  dress;  the /o/);)/**  of  dress  and 
manners 

A  finical  gentleman  clips  liis  words  and  screws  his 
body  into  as  small  a  compass  as  possUile  to  give  him- 
self the  air  of  a  delicate  person  ;  a  spruce  gentleman 
strives  not  to  have  a  fold  wrong  in  his  frill  or  cravat, 
nor  a  hair  of  his  liead  to  lie  amiss;  a  foppish  gentle- 
man seeks,  by  extravagance  in  the  cut  of  his  clothes, 
and  by  the  lawdriness  in  their  ornaments,  to  render 
himself  distinsuished  for  finery.  A  little  mind,  full  of 
conceit  of  itself,  will  lead  a  man  to  bf:  finical ;  '  I  can- 
not hear  a  finical  fop  romancina  how  the  king  took 
him  aside  at  such  a  lime  ;  what  the  queen  said  to  him 
at  another.' — L'Estrange.  A  vacant  mind  that  is 
anxious  to  be  pleasing  will  not  object  to  the  employ- 
ment of  rendering  the  person  spruce; 

Methinks  I  see  thee  spruce  and  fine. 

With  coat  cnibioider'd  richly  shine. — SwtpT. 

A  giddy,  vain  mind,  eager  after  applause,  impels  a  man 
to  every  kind  of  foppery  ; 
The  learned,  full  of  inward  pride, 
The /o;>s  of  outward  show  deride. — Gay. 
Finical  may  also  be  applied  in  the  same  sense  as  an 
epithet  for  things;  '  At  tlie  top  of  Ihe  building  (Blen- 
heim house)  are  several  cupolas  and  hltle  turrets  tliat 
have  but  an  ill  effect,  and  make  llie  building  look  at 
oi\ce  finical  and  heavy.' — Pope. 


HUMOUR,  CAPRICE. 

Humour  (».  Humour)  is  general ;  caprice  (.v.  Fan 
tastical)  is  particular :  humour  may  be  good  or  bad  , 
caprice  is  always  taken  in  a  bad  sense.  Humour  ia 
always  independent  of  fixed  principle ;  it  is  the  feeling 
or  impulse  of  the  moment:  caprice '\s  always  opposed 
to  fixed  principle,  or  rational  motives  of  actini; ;  it  is 
the  feeling  of  the  individual  setting  at  nought  all  rule, 
and  defying  all  reason.  The  feeling  only  is  perverted 
when  the  humour  predominates ; 
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Tou  II  ask  me,  why  I  fallier  choose  to  liave 
A  weight  of  carrion  tlesh  than  to  receive 
Tliree  tliousaiid  ducats ;  I  'II  not  answer  that, 
But  say,  it  is  ray  humour. — Shaksi-eark. 

Tlie  jiidsjement  and  will  are  perverted  hy  caprice:  a 
ehild  sliows  its  humour  in  tVettiilness  and  impatience  ; 
a  uiuii  lietiays  his  caprice  in  his  nitercourse  with 
others,  in  the  management  of  liis  concerns,  in  the 
choice  of  liis  anmsements;  'Men  will  submit  to  any 
rule  hy  which  tliey  niay  be  exempted  from  the  tyranny 
of  caprice  and  cliance.' — Johnso.v. 

Indulgence  renders  children  and  subordinate  persons 
humorsuiiw:  'lam  glad  that  though  you  are  incredu- 
lous you  are  not  humorsome  too.' — Goodman.  Pios- 
perity  or  unlimited  power  is  a\>l  to  render  a  man  capri- 
cious ;  'A  subject  ought  to  suppose  that  there  are  rea 
eons,  although  lie  be  not  apprized  of  them,  otherwise  he 
must  tax  his  prince  of  capriciousiuss,  inconstancy,  or 
ill  design.' — Swift.  A  humorsome  person  commonly 
objects  to  be  pleased,  or  is  easily  displeased  ;  a  ca- 
pi-icwus  person  likes  and  dislikes,  approves  and  disap- 
proves the  same  thing  in  quick  succession.  JJumour, 
when  applied  to  things,  has  the  sense  of  wit ;  whence 
Ihe  distinction  between  humorsome  and  humorous  : 
the  former  implying  the  e.\istence  of  humour  or  per- 
verted feeling  in  the  person  ;  the  latter  implying  the  ex- 
istence of  humour  or  wit  in  the  person  or  tiling; 

TUy  humorous  vein,  thy  pleasing  folly 

Lies  all  neglected,  all  forgot. 

And  pensive,  wayward,  nielancholy, 

'J'hou  dread'st  and  liop'st  thou  know'st  not  what. 

Prior. 
Caprice  is  improperly  applied  to  things  to  designate 
their  total  irregularity  and  iilanlessness  of  proceeding  ; 
as,  in  speaking  of  fashion,  we  notice  its  caprice,  wlieii 
that  which  has  been  laid  aside  is  again  taken  into  use: 
diseases  are  termed  capricious  which  act  in  direct 
opposition  to  all  established  rule;  'Does  it  imply  that 
our  language  is  in  its  nature  irregular  and  capricious  ?' 

LOWTH. 


HUiMOUR,  TEMPER,  MOOD. 

Humour  literally  sigiiifies  moisture  or  fluid,  in  which 
sense  it  is  used  for  the  fluids  of  the  human  body  ;  and 
as  far  as  these  humours  or  their  particular  state  is  con- 
nected with,  or  has  its  influence  on,  the  animal  spirits 
and  the  moral  feelings,  so  far  is  humour  applicable  to 
moral  agents;  temper  {v.  Disposition)  is  less  specifick 
in  its  signification  ;  it  may  with  equal  propriety,  under 
the  changed  form  of  temperament,  be  applicable  to  the 
general  state  of  the  body  or  the  mind ;  mood,  which  is 
but  a  change  from  mode  or  manner,  has  an  original 
Bigiiification  not  less  indefinite  than  the  former  ;  it  is 
applied  only  to  the  mind. 

As  the  humours  of  the  body  are  the  most  variable 
parts  of  the  animal  frame,  humour  m  regard  to  the 
mind  denotes  but  a  paitial  and  transitory  state  when 
compared  with  the  temper,  which  is  a  general  and 
habitual  state.  The  humour  is  so  fluctuating  that  it 
varies  in  the  same  mind  perpetually  ;  but  the  temper  is 
so  far  confined  that  it  always  shows  itself  to  be  the 
same  whenever  it  shows  itself  at  all :  the  humour 
makes  a  man  ditferent  from  himself;  Xhe  temper  makes 
him  dill'erent  from  others.  Kence  we  s|ieak  of  the 
humour  of  the  moment;  of  \he  temper  of  the  youth  or 
of  old  age:  so  likewise  we  say,  to  accommodate  one's 
self  to  the  huvwur  of  a  person ;  to  manage  his  temper  : 
to  put  one  into  a  certain /tumour;  to  correct  or  sour 
the  temper.  Humour  is  not  less  partial  in  its  nature 
than  in  its  duratifin ;  it  fixes  itsel!  often  on  only  one 
object,  or  respects  only  one  particular  direction  of  the 
feelings :  temper  extends  to  all  the  actions  and  opinions 
as  well  as  feelings  of  a  man  ;  it  gives  a  colouring  to  all 
he  says,  does,  thinks,  and  feels:  '  There  are  three  or 
four  single  men  who  suit  my  temper  lo  a  hair.'— Cow- 
PEF.  We  may  be  in  a  humour  for  writing,  or  reading ; 
for  what  is  gay  or  what  is  serious ;  for  what  is  noisy  or 
what  is  quiet:  but  our  temper  is  discoverable  in  our 
daily  conducr,;  we  may  be  in  a  good  or  ill  A«jnoiir  in 
company,  but  in  domestic  life  and  in  our  closet  rela- 
tions we  show  whether  we  are  good  or  ill  tempered.  A 
man  shows  his  humour  in  difTereiit  or  trifling  actions  ; 
be  shows  his  temper  in  tiie  most  important  actions :  it 
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j  may  be  a  man's  humour  to  sit  while  others  stand,  or  to 
go  unshaven  while  others  shave;  but  he  shows  hia 
temperas  a  Christian  or  otherwise  in  forgiving  injuries 
or  harbouring  resentments;  in  living  peaceably,  or  in- 
dulging himself  in  contentions; 

It  is  the  curse  of  kings  to  be  attended 

By  slaves,  that  take  Fheir  humours  for  a  warrant 

To  break  into  tlie  bloodhouse  of  life. 

Shakspkarb. 
'  This,  I  shall  call  it  evangelical,  temper  is  far  from 
being   natural  to  any  corrupt  son  of  Adam.'— Ham- 
mond. 

The  same  distinction  is  kept  up  between  the  terma 
when  applied  to  bodies  of  men.  A  nation  may  have 
its  humour  and  its  temper  as  much  as  an  individual ; 
the  former  discovers  itself  in  the  manners  and 
fashion  ;  the  latter  in  its  publick  spirit  towards  Its  go- 
vernment or  other  nations.  It  has  been  the  most  un- 
lucky humour  of  the  present  day  lo  banisli  ceremony, 
and  consequently  decency,  from  all  companies;  'True 
modesty  is  ashamed  to  do  any  thing  that  is  opposite  to 
the /tumour  of  the  company.' — Addison.  Tlie  temper 
of  the  times  is  somewhat  more  sober  now  than  it  was 
during  the  heat  of  ihe  revolutionary  mania;  'All  irre- 
gular tempers  in  trade  and  business  are  but  like  iriegu 
lar  tempers  in  eating  and  drinking.' — Law. 

Humour  and  mood  agree  in  denoting  a  particular  and 
temporary  state  of  feeling  ;  but  they  differ  in  the  cause, 
the  former  being  attributable  rather  to  tlie  physical 
stale  of  Ihe  body  ;  and  the  latter  to  the  nujral  frame  of 
the  mind;  the  former  therefore  is  independent  of  all 
external  circumslaiice?,  or  at  all  evt-nts,  of  any  that  are 
reducible  to  system;  the  latter  is  guided  entirely  by 
events.  Humour  is  therefore  generally  taken  in  a  bad 
sense,  unless  actually  qualified  by  some  epithet  to  the 
contrary; 

Their  humours  are  not  to  be  won 
But  when  they  are  impf)sed  upon. — Hudibras 
Mood  is  always  taken  in  an  indifferent  sense;  'Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  niost  ludicrous  lines  I  ever  wrote 
have  been  written  in  the  saddest  mood.' — Cowper. 
There  is  no  calculating  on  the  hamour  of  a.  man;  it 
depends  upon  his  7iiood  whether  lie  performs  ill  or  well: 
it  is  necessary  to  sujipiess  A«mo«r  in  a  child ;  we  dia- 
I  cover  by  the  melancholy  mood  of  a  man  that  something 
distressing  has  liappened  to  him. 


DISPOSITION,  TEMPER. 

Dispositiov,  from  dispose  (v.  To  dispose),  signifies 
here  the  stale  of  bting  disposed ;  temper,  like  tempera- 
ment, from  the  Latin  temperamentum  and  tempera  to 
temper  or  manage,  signifies  the  thing  modelled  or 
formed. 

These  terms  are  both  applied  to  the  mind  and  ita 
bias;  but  disposition  respects  the  whole  frame  aiid 
texture  of  the  mind:  tcm/jcr  respects  only  the  bias  or 
tone  of  the  feelings. 

IJisposition  is  permanent  and  settled  ;  '  My  friend 
lias  his  eye  more  upon  the  virtue  and  disposition  of  his 
children  than  tlieir  advancement  or  wealth.'— Steele. 
7'em;5«r  is  transitory  and  fluctuating  ;  'The  man  who 
lives  under  an  habitual  sense  of  the  Divine  presence 
keeps  up  a  perpetual  cheerfulness  of  temper.'— A om- 
gON.  The  disposition  comprehends  the  springs  and 
motives  of  action ;  the  temper  influences  the  actions 
for  the  time  being:  it  is  possible  and  not  unfrequent  to 
have  a  good  disposition  with  a  bad  temper,  and  vice 
versa. 

A  good  disposition  makes  a  man  a  useful  member  of 
society,  but  not  always  a  good  companion  ;  '  Akensiile 
was  a  young  man  warm  with  every  notion  that  by 
nature  or  accident  had  been  connected  with  the  sound 
of  liberty,  and  by  an  eccentricity  which  such  disposi- 
tions do  not  easily  avoid,  a  lover  of  contradiction,  and 
no  friend  to  any  thing  established.' — Johnson.  A  good 
temper  re.nders  a  man  acceptable  to  all  and  peaceable 
with  all,  but  essentially  useful  to  none ;  '  In  coffee- 
houses a  man  of  my  temper  is  in  his  element,  for 
if  he  cannot  talk  he  can  be  still  more  agreeable  to  his 
company  as  well  as  pleased  in  himself  in  being  a 
hearer.' — Steele.  A  good  disposition  will  go  far 
towards  correcting  the  errours  of  temper ;  but  where 
there  is  a  bad  disposition  there  are  no  hopes  of  amend- 
ment. 
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ENGLISfl    SYNONYMES. 


DISPOSITION,  INCLINATION. 

Disposition  in  the  pieciMiing  section  is  taken  for  the 
general  t'raiiie  of  tilt;  niiud  ;  in  the  ['resent  case  for  its 
particular  iVanie;  inclination,  v.  attachment. 

Disposition  is  more  positive  tlian  inclination.  We 
may  always  expect  a  man  to  do  ttiat  vvliicli  lie  is  dis- 
posed to  do :  but  we  cannot  always  calcniate  upon  liis 
executing  that  to  which  lie  is  merely  inclined. 

We  indulge  a  disposition ;  we  yield  to  an  inclination. 
The  disposition  conipreliends  the  whole  state  of  the 
inind  at  the  time;  'It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  who 
would  lie  true  to  himself,  to  obtain  if  possible  a  disposi- 
tion to  be  pleased.'— Stkkll.  An  inclination  is  parti- 
cular, referring  always  to  a  particular  object;  'There 
never  was  a  time,  beiieve  me,  when  I  wanted  an  incli- 
nation to  cultivate  your  esteem,  and  promote  your  in- 
terest.'— Melmoth's  {I^ettcrs  of  Cicero).  After  the 
performance  of  a  serious  duty,  no  one  is  expected  to  be 
in  a  disposition  for  laughter  or  merriment;  it  is  be- 
coming to  suppress  our  inclination  to  laughter  in  the 
presence  of  those  who  wish  to  be  serious ;  we  should 
Be  careful  nol  to  enter  into  controversy  with  one  who 
shows  a  disposition  to  be  unfriendly.  When  a  young 
person  discovers  any  inclination  to  study,  there  are 
^opes  of  his  improvement. 

TEMPERAMENT,  TEMPERATURE. 

Temperament  and  temperature  axe  both  used  to  ex- 
press tiiat  state  which  arises  from  the  tempering  of  op- 
posite or  varying  qualities  ;  the  temperament  is  said  of 
animal  bodies,  and  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 
Wen  of  a  sanguine  temperament  ought  to  be  cautious 
in  their  diet;  '  Without  a  proper  temperament  for  the 
particular  art  which  he  studies,  his  utmost  pains  will 
be  to  nn  purpose.' — Uudgkll.  All  bodies  are  strongly 
affected  by  the  temperature  of  the  air;  '  O  happy  Eng- 
land, where  there  is  such  a  rare  temperature  of  heat 
and  cold.' — Howell. 

FRAME,  TEMPER,  TEMPERAMENT,  CON- 
STITUTION. 
Frame  in  its  natural  sense  is  that  which  forms  the 
exteriour  edging  ol'  any  thing,  and  conseipiently  deter- 
mines its  form  ;  it  is  applied  to  man  physically  or  men- 
tally, as  denoting  that  constituent  portion  of  li'im  which 
eeenis  to  hold  the  rest  togi'iher;  which  by  an  extension 
of  the  metaphor  is  likewise  put  for  the  vviiole  contents, 
the  whole  body,  or  the  whole  mind;  temper  mmX  tem- 
perament, in  Latin  tern  per  amentum,  from  tempera  to 
.govern  or  dispose,  signify  the  particular  modes  of  being 
disposed  or  organized  ;  constitution,  from  constitute  or 
.appoint,  signifies  the  particular  moa«;  of  being  consti- 
tuted or  formed. 

Frame,  when  applied  to  the  body,  is  taken  in  its  most 
.  Vniversal  sense ;  as  when  we  speak  of  Ihe  frame  bein" 
.violently  agitated,  or  the  human  frame  being  wonder" 
fully  constructed :  when  applied  to  the  mind  it  will 
admit  either  of  a  general  or  restricted  significatidu ; 

The  soul 
Contemplates  what  she  is,  and  whence  she  came. 
And  almost  comprehends  her  own  amazing /j-amc. 

Jenyns. 
Temper,  which  is  applicable  only  to  the  mind,  is  taken 
for  the  general  or  particular  state  of  the  individual ; 

'T  is  lie 
Sets  superstition  high  nn  virtue's  throne, 
Tlien  thinks  his  Maker's  temper  like  liis  own. 

Je.nvns. 
The  frame  comprehends  either  the  whole  body  of 
mental  powers,  or  the  particular  disposition  of  those 
powers  in  individuals;   the  temper  comprehends  the 
•peneralor  particular  state  of  feeling  as  well  as  thinking 
in  the  individual.    The  mental  frame  which  receives 
any  violent  concussion  is  liable  to  derangement; 
Your  steady  soul  preserves  bev  frame, 
In  good  and  evil  times  tlie  same. — Swift. 
It  is  necessary  for  those  who  govern  to  be  well  ac- 
.quainted  with  the  temper  of  those  whom  they  govern  ; 
•The  brain  may  devise  laws  for  the  blood,  but  a  hot 
temper  leaps  o'er  a  cold  decree.' — .Shakspeark.     By 
reflection  on  tlie  various  attributes  of  the  Divnie  Being, 
a  man  may  easily  bring  his  mind  into  a  frame  of 
devotion;  'Tliere  is  a  great  tendency  to  cheerfulness 


in  religion ;  and  such  a  frame  of  mind  is  not  only 
the  most  lovely,  but  the  Jiiost  commendable  in  a  vir- 
tuous person.'— Addison.  By  the  indulgence  of  a  fret- 
ful, repining  temper,  a  man  destroys  his  own  peace  of 
mind,  and  offi^nds  his  Maker;  'The  sole  strength  of 
the  sound  from  the  shouting  of  multitudes  so  amazea 
and  confounds  the  imauinalicm,  that  the  best  esta- 
blished tempers  can  scarcely  forbear  being  borne  down.' 
— Burke. 

Temperament  and  constitution  mark  the  general 
siate  of  the  individual;  the  former  comprehends  a 
mixture  of  the  physical  and  mental;  tiic  latter  has  a 
purely  physical  application.  A  itian  with  a  warm  tem- 
perament owes  his  warmth  of  character  to  the  rapid 
impetus  of  the  blood  ;  a  man  with  a  delicate  constitu- 
tion is  exposed  to  great  fluctuations  in  his  health;  'f 
have  always  more  need  of  a  laugh  than  a  cry,  being 
somewhat  disposed  to  melancholy  by  my  temperament.' 
— CowPER.  'How  little  our  constitution  is  able  to 
bear  a  remove  into  parts  of  this  air,  not  much  higher 
than  that  we  commonly  breathe  in!' — Locke. 

The  whole /came  of  a  new-born  infant  is  peculiarly 
tender.  Men  of  tierce  tempers  are  to  be  found  in  all 
nations ;  men  of  sanguine  tempers  are  jnore  frequent 
in  warm  climates;  the  constitutions  of  females  are 
more  tender  than  tliose  of  the  male,  and  their  frames 
are  altogether  more  susceptible. 

TO  QUALIFY,  TEMPER,  HUMOUR. 

Qjid?//"?^,  compounded  of  the  Latin  qualis  and/acj'o, 
signilies  to  make  a  thing  what  it  ought  to  be;  to  tem- 
per, ftMw  tempera,  \s  10  regulate  the  temperament;  to 
humour  is  to  suit  to  the  humour. 

Things  are  qualified  according  to  circumstances: 
what  is  too  harsh  must  be  qualified  by  something  that 
is  soft  and  lenitive;  things  arc  tempered  by  nature  so 
that  things  perfectly  discordant  should  not  be  com- 
bined; things  are  humoured  by  contrivance:  what  is 
subject  to  many  changes  requires  to  be  humoured ;  a 
polite  person  will  qualify  his  refusal  of  a  request  by 
some  expression  of  kindness;  'It  is  the  excellency  of 
friendship  to  recti  lie  or  at  least  to  qualifie  the  malignity 
of  these  surmises.' — South.  Providence  has  tempered 
the  seasons  so  as  to  mix  something  that  is  pleasant  in 
them  all:  'God  in  his  mercy  has  so  framed  and  tem- 
pered his  word,  that  we  have  for  the  most  part  a  re- 
serve of  mercy  wrapped  u))  in  a  curse.' — South.  Na- 
ture itself  is  sometimes  to  be  humoured  when  art  is 
employed:  but  the  ^em/^ers  of  men  require  still  more 
to  be  humoured;  'Our  British  gardeners,  instead  of 
humouring  nature,  love  to  deviate  from  it  as  much  as 
possible  ' — Addison. 

GOODNATURE,  GOOD-HUMOUR. 

Oood-nature  and  good  humour  bolh  imply  the  di.^- 
positiim  to  please  and  be  pleased:  but  the  former  ia 
liabitual  and  pi^rmanent,  the  latter  is  temporary  and 
partial :  the  former  lies  in  the  nature  and  frame  of  the 
mind  ;  the  latter  in  the  slate  of  the  humours  or  spirits, 
.\  good-natured  man  recommends  himself  at  all  times 
by  his  good-nature ;  a  good-humoured  man  recom- 
mends himself  particularly  as  a  companion:  good- 
nature displays  itself  by  a  readiness  in  doing  kind 
offices;  '  Atlability,  mildness,  tenderne.ss,  and  a  word 
which  1  would  fain  bring  back  to  its  original  significa- 
tion of  virtue,  I  mean  good  nature,  are  of  daily  use.' — 
Addison.  Good-humour  is  confined  mostly  to  the 
ease  and  cheerfulness  of  one's  outward  deportment  in 
social  converse-,  'There  was  but  one  who  kept  up  his 
good-humour  to  the  Land's  End.' — Addison.  Good- 
nature is  apt  to  be  guilty  of  weak  compliances  :  good- 
humour  is  apt  to  be  succeeded  by  fits  of  peevishness 
and  depression.  Goodnature  is  applicable  only  to  the 
character  of  the  individual ;  good  humour  may  be  said 
of  a  whole  company:  it  is  a  mark  ot  good-nature  in  a 
man  not  to  disturb  the  ^fto(/-A«m»u7- of  the  company  he 
is  in,  by  resenting  the  affront  that  is  offered  him  by 
another. 

Goodnature  qualifies  every  thing  wo  say  or  do,  so 
as  to  render  even  reproof  bearable;  '  1  concluded, 
however  unaccountable  the  assertion  might  appear  at 
first  sight,  that  goodnature  was  an  essential  (]ualiiy  in 
a  satirist.' — Addison.  Good-humour  takes  off  from  the 
personality  of  every  remark  ;  '  Wlien  Virgil  said  "  He 
that  did  not  hate  Bavius  might  love  Majvius,"  he  was 
in  perfect  ggod-humow.' — Addison. 
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JEALOUSY,  ENVY,  SUSPICION. 

Jealousy,  in  French  jalousie,  Latin  zelotypia,  Greek 
XfikoTV-nia,  Cdnipoiinded  of  t,^Aof  and  tutttu  lo  strike  or 
fill,  ?ii.'iiiliis  properly  filled  witli  a  burning  desire;  cmnj, 
in  Frt'uch  envic,  Latin  inviUia,  from  invideo,  com- 
pounded of  in  privative  and  video  lo  see,  signifies  not 
looking  at,  or  looking  at  in  a  contiary  direction. 

We  are  jealous  of  wiiat  is  our  own,  we  are  envious 
of  wliet  is  another's.  Jealousy  fears  to  lose  what  it 
has;  envy'is  pained  at  seeing  another  liave.  Princes 
are  jealous  of  their  authority;  subjects  are  jealous  of 
their  rights:  courtiers  are  envious  of  tliose  in  favour; 
women  are  envious  of  superior  beauty. 

The  jealous  man  has  an  object  of  desire,  something 
to  get  and  something  to  retain :  lie  does  not  look  beyond 
the  object  tlial  interferes  with  his  enjoyment ;  u  jealous 
husband  m.iy  therefore  be  appeased  by  the  declaration 
of  his  wife's  animosity  against  the  object  of  h\>  jea- 
lousy. The  envious  man  sickens  at  the  sight  of  enjoy- 
ment; he  is  easy  only  in  the  misery  of  others:  all  en- 
deavours, therefore,  to  satisfy  an  envious  man  are 
fruitless.  Jealousy  is  a  noble  or  an  ignoble  passion, 
according  to  the  object;  in  the  former  case  it  is  emula- 
tion sharpened  by  fear,  in  the  latter  case  it  is  greediness 
gliniulaied  by  fear ;  '  Every  man  is  more  jealojis  of  his 
natural  than  his  moral  qualities.' — Hawkesworth. 
'T  is  doing  wrong  creates  such  doubts  as  these, 
Renders  as  jealous,  and  destroys  our  peace. 

Waller. 
Enxiy  is  always  a  base  passion,  having  the  worst  pas- 
sions in  its  train ;  'The  envious  man  is  in  pain  upon 
all  occasions  wliich    should    give    him    pleasure.' — 
Addison. 

Jealous  is  applicable  to  bodies  of  men  as  well  as 
individuals;  e/iivoM*  to  individuals  only.  Nations  are 
jealous  of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  any  other 
power  in  their  commerce,  government,  or  territory ; 
'While  the  people  are  so  jealous  of  the  clergy's  am- 
bition, I  do  not  see  any  other  method  left  them  lo  reform 
tlie  world,  than  by  using  all  honest  arts  lo  make  them- 
selves acceptable  to  the  laity.' — Swift.  Individuals 
are  envious  of  the  rank,  wealth,  and  honours  of  each 
other;  'A  woman  does  not  envy  a  man  for  fighting 
courage,  nor  a  man  a  woman  for  her  beauty.' — 
Collier. 

Jealousy  and  suspicion  both  imply  a  fear  of  an- 
other's will,  intentions,  or  power,  to  dispossess  one  of 
some  object  of  desire :  but  m  jealousy  there  is  none  of 
the  distrust  which  belongs  to  suspicion.  The  jealous 
man  does  not  dispute  the  integrity  or  sincerity  of  his 
opponent;  the  suspicious  man  thinks  ill  of  both. 
Jeahusy  exists  properly  between  equals,  or  those  who 
may  without  direct  injustice  make  pretensions  to  the 
same  thing;  rival  lovers  are  jealous  of  each  other: 
swipicio7i  fixes  on  the  person  who  by  fraud  or  circum- 
vention is  supposed  to  aim  at  getting  what  he  has  no 
right  to;  men  suspect  those  who  have  once  cheated 
them.  Jealousy  is  most  alive  when  the  person's  in- 
tentions are  known;  suspicionc^n  onlye.xisI  while  the 
views  of  the  party  are  concealed.  According  to  this 
distinction  Lord  Clarendon  has  erroneously  substituted 
the  word  jealousy  for  that  of  suspicio7i  when  he  says, 
'The  obstinacy  in  Essex,  in  refusing  to  treat  with  the 
king,  proceeded  only  from  his  jeuluusy,  that  when  the 
king  had  got  him  into  his  hands,  he  would  take  revenge 
upon  him.' — There  can  be  no  jealousy  between  a  sub- 
ject and  a  king,  or  between  parties  entering  into  a  treaty ; 
but  there  may  be  suspicion  of  the  good  faith  of  either 
Bide  towards  the  other ; 

Though  wisdom  wake,  su.<:picion  sleeps 
At  wisdom's  gate;  and  to  simplicity 
Resigns  her  charge;  while  goodness  thinks  no  ill 
Where  no  ill  seems. 


INVIDIOUS,  ENVIOUS. 

Invidious,  in  Latin  invidiosus,  from  inviJia  and 
invidco  not  to  look  at,  signifies  looking  at  with  an  evil 
*ye;  envious  is  literally  only  a  variation  of  invidious. 
Invidious  in  its  common  acce|)tation  signifies  causing 
ill  will ;  envious  signifies  having  ill  will. 

A  task  is  invidious  that  puts  one  in  the  way  of 
giving  offence:  a  look  is  envious  that  is  full  of  envy. 
Invidious  qualifies  the  thing;  envious  qualifies  the 
temper  of  the  mind     J'  is  invidious  for  one  author  to 


be  judge  against  another  who  has  written  on  the  same 
subject ; 
For  I  must  speak  what  wisdom  would  conceal, 
And  truths  invidious  to  the  gieat  reveal. — Pope. 
A  man  is  envious  when  the  prospect  of  another's  hap- 
piness gives  him  pam  ;  'They  that  desire  to  excel  in 
loo  many  mailers  out  of  levity  and  vainglory,  are  ever 
envious.' — Baco.s. 


LIVELY,  SPRIGHTLY,  VIVACIOUS, 
SPORTIVE,  MERRY,  JOCUND. 

Lively  signifies  having  life,  or  the  animal  spirits 
which  accompany  the  vital  spark;  sprightly,  con- 
tracted from  sprighlfully  or  spiritfully,  signifies  fuB 
of  spirits ;  vivacious,  in  Latin  vivar,  from  vivo  to  live, 
has  ihe  same  original  meaning  as  livtly ;  sportive,  fond 
of  or  ready  for  sport;  merry,  v.  Cheerf-ul ;  jocund,  ill 
Latin  jocundus,  from  jvcundus  and  juvo  to  delight  Of 
please,  signifies  delighted  or  pleased. 

The  activity  of  the  heart  when  it  beats  high  with  A 
sentiment  of  gayety  is  strongly  depicted  by  all  these 
terms:  the  iiur'y  is  the  most  general  and  hteral  in  its 
signification  ;  life,  as  a  moving  or  active  principle,  is 
supposed  to  be  inherent  in  spiritual  as  well  as  material 
bodies;  the  feeling,  as  well  as  the  body  which  has 
within  a  power  of  moving  arbitrarily  of  itself,  is  said 
to  have  life,  and  in  whatever  object  this  is  wanting, 
this  object  is  said  to  be  dead:  in  like  manner,  accord- 
ing to  the  dcaree  or  circumstances  under  which  this 
movins  principle  displays  itself,  the  object  is  denomi- 
nated lively,  sprigktiy,  vivacious,  and  the  like.  Live- 
liness is  the  properly  <jf  childhood,  youth,  or  even 
maturer  age  ;  spriglulincss  is  the  peculiar  properly 
of  youth  ;  vivacity  is  a  quality  compatible  with  the 
sobriety  of  years  :  an  infant  sliows  itself  to  be  lively 
or  otherwise  in  a  few  months  after  its  birth ;  a  female, 
particularly  in  her  early  years,  alfords  often  a  pleasing 
picture  of  sprightliiiess ;  a  vivacious  companion  re- 
conmiends  himself  wherever  he  goes.  Sportiveness  is 
an  accoiiipaiiiriient  of  liveliness  or  sprigjttliness :  a 
sprightly  eMWd  will  show  its  sprightliness  by  its  sport- 
ive humour:  mirtli  and  jocundity  are  the  forms  of 
liveliness  which  display  themselves  in  social  life ;  the 
former  is  a  familiar  quality,  more  frequently  to  be  dis- 
covered in  vulgar  than  in  polished  society:  jocundity 
is  a  fiirm  of  liveliness  which  poets  have  ascribed  to 
nymphs  and  goddesses,  and  oilier  aCrial  creatures  of 
the  imagination. 

The  terms  preserve  the  same  sense  when  applied  10 
the  cliaracteri>ticks  or  actions  of  persons  as  wlien  ap- 
plied to  the  persons  themselves :  imagination,  wit,  con- 
ception, representation,  and  the  like,  are  lively  ;  '  On« 
study  is  inconsistent  with  a  <;rf/(/ imagination,  another 
with  a  solid  judgement.' — Johnson.  A  pei-son's  air, 
manner,  look,  tune,  dance,  are  sprightly; 
His  sportive  lambs. 

This  way  and  that  convolv'd,  in  friskful  glee 

Their  frolicks  play.     And  now  the  sprightly  race 

Invites  them  Ibrth. — Thomson. 
A  conversation,  a  turn  of  mind,  a  society,  is  vivacious; 
'  By  every  victory  over  appetite  or  passion,  the  mind 
gains  new  strength  to  refuse  those  solicitations  by 
which  the  young  and  vivacious  are  hourly  assaulted.' 
— Johnson.  The  nnise,  the  pen,  the  imagination,  is 
sportive;  the  meeting,  the  laugh,  the  song,  the  con 
ceit,  is  merry; 

Warn'd  by  the  streaming  light  and  7nerrylatk, 
Forth  rush  the  jolly  clans. — Somerville. 
Tlie  train,  the  dance,  is  jocund; 

Thus  jocund  fleets  with  them  the  winter  night. 
Tho.mson. 

CHEERFUL,  MERRY,  SPRIGHTLY,  GAY. 

Cheerful  signifies  full  of  cheer,  or  of  that  which 
clieers  {v.  To  animate);  vierrj/,  in  Saxon  merig,  is 
probably  connected  with  the  word  mare,  and  the  Latin 
meretrix  a  strumpet;  sprightly  is  contracted  from 
spiritedly;  gay  is  connected  with  joy  and  jocund,  in 
Latin  jorandus,  from  juvo  to  delight ;  cheerful  marks 
an  unruffled  flow  of  spirits;  with  mirth  there  is  more 
of  tumult  and  noise  ;  with  sprightliness  there  is  more 
buoyancy;  gayety  comprehends  mirth  and  indulgence. 
A  cheerful  person  smiles;  the  merry  person  laujhs; 
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the  sprightly  person  dances ;  the  gay  person  takes  his 
pleasure. 

The  cheerful  countenance  remains  cheerful;  it 
•narks  the  cuntentnient  ot'  the  lieiirt,  and  its  freeilniu 
from  pain  :  tiie  merry  lace  will  oOen  look  sad  ;  a  trille 
Will  turn  mirth  into  sorrow  :  the  sprightliness  of  youth 
is  oft(!n  succeeded  by  the  listlessness  of  hodily  in- 
firmity, or  the  gloom  of  despondency:  gaycty  is  as 
transitory  as  the  pleasures  upon  which  it  subsists;  it 
is  often  followed  by  sullLiiMess  and  discontent. 

Cheerfulness  is  an  habitual  state  of  the  mind  ;  7nirlh 
is  an  occasional  ele\aiii,'M  of  tiie  spirits;  spnghtlincss 
lies  in  the  tetuperatuie  and  How  of  the  blood;  gaycty 
depends  altogether  on  external  circumstances.  Ke- 
ligion  is  the  best  promoter  of  cheerfulness :  it  makes 
its  |K)Ssessor  pleased  with  himself  and  all  around  him  ; 
•  1  have  always  preferred  cheerfulness  to  mirth :  the 
latter  I  consider  as  an  act,  the  former  as  a  habit  of 
the  mind.  J//rAA  is  short  and  transient;  cheerfulness 
fixed  and  permanent.'— Addison.  Company  and  wine 
are  but  too  often  the  only  promoters  of  mirth;  'Man- 
kind may  be  divided  into  the  merry  and  the  serious, 
yvlio  botil  of  them  make  a  very  good  liguje  in  tlie 
species  so  long  as  they  keep  their  respective  humours 
from  degenerating  into  the  neighbouring  extreme.' — 
Addison.  Youtlfand  health  will  naturally  be  attended 
with  sprightliness ; 
But  Venus,  a»xious  for  her  son's  affairs. 
New  counsels  tries,  and  new  designs  prepares  : 
That  Cupid  should  assume  the  shape  and  face 
Of  sweet  Ascanius,  and  the  sprightly  grace. 

Drstden. 
A  succession  of  pleasures,  an  exemption  from  care, 
and  the  banishment  of  thought,  will  keep  gayetya\\\-e. 
Sprightly  -dud  merry  are  seldom  employed  but  in  the 
proper  sense  as   respects  persons:   but  cheerful  and 
gay  are  extended   to  dilFerent  objects ;  as  a  cheerful 
prospect,  a  cheerful  room,  gay  attire,  a  gay  scene,  guy 
colours,  &c.; 
To  kinder  skies,  where  gentler  manners  reign, 
I  turn  :  and  France  displays  lier  bright  domain. 
day,  sprightly  land  of  mirth  and  social  ease, 
Pleas'd  with  tliyself,  whom  all  the  world  can  please. 
Goldsmith. 


LIGHTNESS,  LEVITY,  FLIGHTINESS, 
VOLATILITY,  GIDDINESS. 

Lightness,  from  light,  signifies  the  abstract  quality ; 
levity,  in  Latin  levitas,  from  levis  light,  signities  the 
same :  vtilatility,  in  Latin  volatilitas,  from  volo  to  fly, 
Biiinilit's  timing,  or  ready  to  fly  swiftly  on  ;  flig/Uiness, 
from  fiishiy  :tnd  fly,  signifies  the  readiness  to  fly  ;  gid- 
diness, from  giddy,  in  Saxon  gidig,  is  probably  con- 
nected witJl  the  \titbgehen  to  go,  signifying  a  state  of 
going  unsteadily. 

Lightness  is  taken  either  in  the  natural  or  meta- 
phorical sense ;  the  rest  only  in  the  moral  sense ; 
lightness  is  said  of  the  outward  carriage,  or  the  in- 
ward temper;  lenity  is  said  only  of  the  outward  car- 
riage; a /(n-At  minded  man  treats  everything  light'.y, 
be  it  ever  so  serious ;  the  lightness  of  his  mind  is  evi- 
dent by  the  lightness  of  his  motions.  Lightness  is 
common  to  both  sexes;  Zc«it^  is  peculiarly  striking  in 
females;  and  in  respect  to  them,  they  are  both  ex- 
teptionable  qualities  iti  the  highest  degree :  when  a 
woman  has  lightness  of  mind,  she  verges  very  near 
towards  direct  vice  ;  when  there  is  leeity  in  her  con- 
duct she  exposes  lieiself  to  the  imputation  of  crimi- 
nality; '  Innocence  gives  a  lighl/iess  to  the  S[)irits,  ill 
imitated  and  ill  supplied  by  that  forced  levity  of  the 
vicious.' — Blair.  Volatility,  flightiness,  and  giddi- 
ness are  degrees  of  lightness,  v,  iiich  rise  in  significa- 
tion on  one  another  ;  volatility  being  more  than  light- 
ness, aniX  the  others  more  than  volatility :  lightness 
and  vidaliUty  are  defects  as  they  relate  to  age ;  those 
only  who  ought  to  be  serious  or  grave  are  said  to  be 
liffht  or  volatile.  When  we  treat  that  as  light  which 
is  weighty,  when  we  suffer  nothing  to  sink  into  the 
mind,  or  make  any  impression,  this  is  a  defective 
lightness  of  character ;  when  the  spirits  are  of  a 
buoyant  nature,  and  the  thoughts  fly  from  one  object 
to  another,  without  resting  on  any  for  a  moment, 
this  lightness  becomes  volatility;  'If  we  see  people 
dancing,  even  iit  wooden  shoes,  and  a  fiddle  alwi^-s  »' 


their  hees,  we  arc  soon  convinced  of  the  volatile 
spirits  of  those  merry  slaves.' — Somerville.  A  light 
minded  person  sets  care  at  a  distance ;  a  volatile 
person  catches  pleasure  from  every  passing  object. 
Flightiness  and  giddiness  are  the  delects  of  youth; 
they  bespeak  that  entire  want  of  connuand  over  one's 
feelings  and  animal  spirits  which  is  inseparable  from 
a  state  of  childhood  :  a  flighty  child,  however,  only 
fails  from  a  want  of  attention  ;  but  a  giddy  child,  like 
one  whose  head  is  in  the  natural  sense  giddy,  is  unable 
to  collect  itself  so  as  to  have  any  consciousness  of 
what  passes:  a  fliglil.y  person  commits  improprieties  ; 
'  KeinenAering  uniuy  fiightinrssrs  in  her  wilting,  1 
know  not  how  to  behave  myself  to  her.'— Eichard- 
SON.  A  giddy  person  commits  extravagances ; 
The  giddy  vulgar,  as  their  fancies  guide, 
VVitli  noise,  say  nothing,  and  in  parts  divide. 

Dryden. 


FROLICK,  GAMBOL,  PRANK. 
Frolich,  in  German,  &c.  frohlick  cheerful,  comes 
from  froh  merry,  and  frcvde  joy;  gambol  signifies 
literally  leaping  into  the  air,  from  the  Italian  gamba, 
in  French jawA  the  leg  ;  prank  is  changed  from  prance, 
which  literally  signifies  to  throw  up  the  hind  feet  after 
the  manner  of  a  horse,  and  is  most  probably  connected 
with  the  German  prangcn  to  make  a  parade  or  fuss, 
and  the  Hebrew  V'lj}  to  set  free,  because  the  freedom 
indicated  by  the  word  prank  is  more  or  less  discover- 
able in  the  sense  of  all  these  terms.  The  frolich  is  a 
merry,  joyous  entertainment ;  the  gambol  is  a  dancing, 
light  entertainment;  the  prank  is  a  freakish,  wild  en- 
tertainment. Laughing,  singing,  noise,  and  feasting 
constitute  the  frolick  of  the  careless  mind  ;  it  belongs 
to  a  company:  conceit,  levity,  and  trick,  in  movement, 
gesture,  and  contrivance,  constitute  tlie  gambol ;  it 
belongs  to  the  individual :  adventure,  eccentricity,  and 
humour  constitute  the  prank;  it  belongs  to  one  or 
many.  One  has  a  frolick ;  one  plays  a  gambol,  or  a 
prank.  Frolick  is  the  mirth  rather  of  vulgar  minds; 
servants  have  tlieir  frolicks  in  tlie  kitchen  \\  hile  their 
masters  have  pleasures  abroad  ;  'I  have  heard  of  some 
very  merry  fellows,  among  whom  the  frolick  was 
started  and  passed  by  a  great  majority,  tiiat  every 
man  should  immediately  draw  a  tooth.' — Steele. 
Gambols  are  the  diversions  of  youth ;  the  Christmas 
season  has  given  rise  to  a  \a.i'K\y  af  gambols  for  tlie 
entertainment  of  both  sexes.  The  term  gambol  may 
also  be  applied  to  the  tricks  of  animals  ; 

The  monsters  of  the  flood 
Gambol  around  liim  in  the  wal'ry  way. 
And  heavy  whales  in  awkward  measures  play. 

»  Pope. 

And  in  the  same  sense  the  term  may  be  applied  figura 
lively ; 

What  are  those  crested  locks 
That  make  such  via.\\\.oi\  gambols  with  the  wind  1 
Shakspeare. 
Pranks  are  the  diversions  of  the  undisciplined  ;  the 
rude  schoolboy  broke  loose  from  school  spends  his 
time  in   molesting  a  neighbourhood   with    his   mis- 
chievous p7-aH/LS  ,•  'Some  time  afterward  (1756),  some 
young  men  of  the  college,  w  hose  chambers  were  near 
"his  (Gray's),  diverted  tliemsclves  by  frequent  and  trou- 
blesome noises,  and,  as  is  said,  by  pranks  yet  more 
ollensive  and  contemptuous.' — Johnson.     Frolick  is 
the  diversion   of  human   beings  only ;   gambol    and 
prank  are  likewise  applicable  to  brutes  ;  a  kitten  gam- 
bols ;   a  horse,  a  monkey,  and  a  squirrel  will  play 
pranks. 

TO  AMUSE,  DIVERT,  ENTERTAIN. 

To  amuse  is  to  occupy  the  mind  lightly,  from  the 
Latin  nuisn  a  sons,  signifying  to  allure  the  attention 
by  any  thing  as  light  and  airy  as  a  song  ;  divert,  in 
French  divcrtir,  Latin  diverto,  is  compounded  of  di 
and  verto  to  turn  aside,  signifying  to  turn  the  mind 
aside  from  an  object;  entertain,  in  French  entretenir, 
compounded  of  etitre,  inter,  and  tenir,  or  the  Latin 
tcneo  to  keep,  signifies  to  keep  the  mind  fixed  on  a 
thing. 

We  amuse  or  cntertainl>y  engaging  t!'e  attention  on 
some  present  occupation ;  we  divert  by  drawing  th« 
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•ttention  from  a  present  object ;  all  tliis  proceeds  by 
Uie  means  of  that  pleasure  wliicli  llie  object  produces, 
wiiicii  ill  tlie  first  case  is  less  viviil  than  in  the  second, 
and  in  the  second  case  is  less  durable  than  in  the  third. 
Wnatever  amn:scs  serves  to  kill  time,  to  lull  the  facul- 
ties, and  banish  relleclion;  it  may  be  solitary,  se- 
deiitaiy,  and  lifeless,  but  also  sociable  or  intellectual, 
according  to  the  temper  of  the  person  ;  '  1  yesterday 
passed  a  whole  afternoon  in  the  churchyard,  the 
cloisters,  and  the  chnrch,  amusinff  myself  with  the 
tombstones  and  inscriptions  that  I  met  with  in  those 
several  regions  of  Ltie  dead.'— Addison.  Whatever 
dicciU  causes  inirtli,  and  piovokes  laughter;  it  will 
be  active,  lively,  and  sometimes  tnnmltnous;  'His 
diversiun  on  this  occasion  was  to  see  the  cross-bows, 
mistaken  signs,  and  wrong  connivances  that  passed 
amid  so  many  broken  and  refracted  rays  of  sight.'— 
Addison.  Whatever  entertains  acts  on  the  senses, 
and  awakens  the  understanding  ;  it  must  be  rational, 
anil  IS  mostly  social ;  '  Will  Honeycomb  was  very 
entertaining,  the  other  night  at  the  play,  to  a  gentle- 
man who  sat  on  his  right-hand,  while  I  was  at  his 
lelt.  The  gentleman  believed  Will  was  talking  to 
himself.'— Addison.  The  bare  act  of  walking  and 
changing  place  may  amuse ;  the  tricks  of  animals 
divert;  conversation  entertains.  We  sit  down  to  a 
card  table  to  be  amused;  we  go  to  a  comedy  or  pan- 
tomime to  be  diverted  ;  we  go  to  a  tragedy  to  be  e?iter- 
tamed.  Children  are  amused  with  looking  at  pictures: 
ignorant  people  are  diverted  with  shows;  intelligent 
people  are  entertained  with  reading. 

'J'lie  dullest  and  most  vacant,  as  well  as  the  most  in- 
telligent, minds  may  be  amused  ;  the  most  volatile  are 
diverted;  the  most  reflective  are  «n£cr(a(nerf;  the  ein- 
perour  Domitian  amused  himself  with  killing  flies:  the 
emperour  Nero  diverted  himself  with  appearing  before 
his  subjects  in  the  characters  of  gladiator  and  cha- 
rioteer; Socrates  entertained  himself  by  discoursing 
on  the  day  of  his  execution  with  his  friends  on  the 
immortality  of  the  soul. 

TO  AMUSE,  BEGUILE. 
Amuse  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article; 
beguile  is  compounded  of  be  and  guile  signifying  to 
ovlirreach  with  guile.  As  amuse  denotes  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  mind,  so  beguile  expresses  an  eftect  or  con- 
sequence of  amusement. 

When  amuse  and  beguile  express  any  species  of  de- 
ception, the  former  indicates  what  is  elfected  by  per- 
sons; and  the  latter  that  which  is  effected  by  things. 
To  amuse  is  to  practise  a  fraud  upon  the  understand- 
ing ;  to  beguile  is  to  practise  a  fraud  upon  the  memory 
and  consciousness.  We  are  amused  by  a  false  story ; 
our  misfortunes  are  beguiled  by  the  charms  of  fine 
music  or  fine  scenery.  To  suffer  one's  self  to  be  j 
■  amused  is  an  act  of  weakness ;  to  be  beguiled  is  a  relief 
and  a  privilege.  Credulous  people  are  easily  amused 
by  any  idle  tale,  and  thus  prevented  from  penetrating 
the  designs  of  the  artful ;  '  In  latter  ages  pious  frauds 
were  made  use  of  to  amuse  mankind.' — Addison. 
Weary  travellers  beguile  the  tedium  of  the  journey  by 
lively  conversation; 

With  seeming  innocence  the  crowd  beguiVd, 
But  made  the  desperate  passes  when  he  pmil'd. 
Drvden. 

AMUSEMENT,  ENTERTAINMENT,  DIVER- 
SION, SPORT,  RECREATION,  PASTIME. 

Amusement  signifies  here  that  which  serves  to  amuse 
(v.  To  amuse,  divert);  entertainment,  that  which 
serves  to  entertain  {v.  To  amuse) ;  diversion,  that 
wliich  serves  to  divert  («.  To  amuse,  divert) ;  sport, 
that  which  serves  to  give  sport ;  recreation,  that  which 
serves  to  recreate,  from  recreatus,  participle  of  rccreo 
or  re  and  creo  to  create  or  make  alive  again  ;  pastime, 
that  which  serves  to  pass  time. 

The  first  four  of  these  terms  are  either  applied  to 
objects  which  specifically  serve  the  purposes  of  plea- 
sure, or  to  such  as  may  accidentally  serve  this  purpose; 
the  last  two  terms  are  employed  only  in  the  latter  sense. 

The  distinction  between  the  first  three  terms  are 
very  similar  in  this  as  in  the  preceding  case.  Amuse- 
ment is  a  general  term,  which  comprehends  little  more 
than  the  common  idea  of  pleasure,  whether  small  or 
great; 


As  Atlas  groan'd 
The  world  heneath,  we  groan  beneath  an  hour: 
We  cry  for  mercy  to  the  next  amusement. 
The  next  amusement  mortgages  our  fields. 

YODNO. 

Entertainment  is  a  species  of  amusement  which  is 
always  more  or  less  of  an  intellectual  nature;  'The 
stage  might  be  made  a  perpetual  source  of  the  most 
noble  and  useful  entertainments,  were  it  under  proper 
regulations.' — Addison.  Diversions  and  sports  area 
species  of  amusements  more  adapted  to  the  young  and 
the  active,  particularly  the  latter:  the  theatre  or  the 
conc^  t  is  an  entertainment :  fairs  and  pubiick  ex- 
hibitions are  diversions :  '  When  I  was  some  years 
younger  than  I  am  at  present,  I  used  to  employ  myself 
in  a  more  laborious  diversiun,  which  I  learned  from  a 
Latin  treatise  of  exercises  that  is  written  with  great 
erudition;  it  is  there  called  the  (Txio^axiai  or  the 
fighting  with  a  man's  own  shadow.' — Addison. 
Games  of  racing  or  cricket,  hunting,  shooting,  and  the 
like,  ate  sports ;  '  With  great  respect  to  country  s^jorts, 
I  may  say  this  gentleman  could  pass  his  time  agree- 
ably, if  there  were  not  a  fox  or  a  hare  in  his  county.' — 
Steele. 

Recreation  and  pastime  are  terms  of  relative  import; 
the  former  is  of  use  for  those  who  labour ;  the  latter 
for  those  who  are  idle.  A  recreation  must  partake 
more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  an  amusement,  but  it  ia 
an  occupation  which  owes  its  pleasure  to  the  relaxation 
of  the  mind  fiom  severe  e.xertion  :  in  this  manner  gar- 
dening may  be  a  recreation  to  one  who  studies;  'Plea- 
sure and  recreation  of  one  kind  or  other  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  relieve  our  minds  and  bodies  from  too 
constant  attention  and  labour:  where  therefore  pubiick 
diversions  are  tolerated,  it  behooves  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, with  their  power  and  example,  to  preside  over 
them.' — Steele.  Company  is  a  recreation  to  a  man 
of  business :  the  pastime  is  the  amusement  of  the  leisure 
hour;  it  maybe  alternately  a  diversion, a  sport,  oi  a 
simple  amusement,  as  circumstances  require;  'Your 
microscope  brings  to  sight  shoals  of  living  creatures  in 
a  spoonful  of  vmegar ;  but  we,  who  can  distinguish 
them  in  their  different  magnitudes,  see  among  them 
several  huge  Leviathans  that  terrify  the  little  fry  of 
animals  about  them,  and  take  their  pastime  as  in  an 
ocean.' — Addison. 

MIRTH,  MERRIMENT,  JOVIALITY,  JOLLITY, 
HILARITY. 

These  terms  all  express  that  species  of  gayety  or  joy 
which  belongs  to  company,  or  to  men  in  their  social 
intercourse. 

Mirth  refers  to  the  feeling  displayed  in  the  outward 
conduct;  merriment,  and  the  other  terms,  refer  rather 
to  the  externa!  expressions  of  the  feeling,  or  the  causes 
of  the  feeling,  than  to  the  feeling  itselt:  mirth  shows 
itself  in  laughter,  in  dancing,  singing,  and  noise;  7ner- 
riment  consists  of  such  things  as  are  apt  to  excite 
mirth :  the  more  we  are  disposed  to  laugh,  the  greater 
is  our  mirth ;  the  more  there  is  to  create  laughter,  the 
ai eater  is  the  merriment;  the  tricks  of  Punch  and  his 
wife,  or  the  jokes  of  a  clown,  cause  much  mirth  among 
the  gaping  crowd  of  rustics :  the  amusements  with  the 
swing,  or  the  roundabout,  aftbrd  much  merrimentlo  the 
visitants  of  a  fair.  Mirth  is  confined  to  no  age  or 
station;  but  merriment  belongs  more  particularly  to 
young  people,  or  those  of  the  lower  station  ;  mirth  may 
be  provoked  wherever  any  number  of  persons  is  assem- 
bled ;  'The  highest  gratification  we  receive  here  from 
company  is  mirlh,  which  at  the  best  is  but  a  fluttering, 
unquiet  motion.'— Pope.  Merriment  cannot  go  for- 
ward any  where  so  properly  as  at  fairs,  or  common  and 
pubiick  places;  'He  wlio  best  knows  our  natures  by 
such  afllictions  recalls  our  wandering  thoughts  from 
idle  merriment.' — Gray.  .Tovialiiy  or  jollity,  and  hila- 
ritij,  are  species  of  merriment  which  belong  to  the  con- 
vivial board,  or  to  less  refined  indulgences :  joviality  or 
jollity  is  the  unrefined,  unlicensed  indulgence  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  or  any  social  entertainments  ; 
Now  swarms  the  village  o'er  \.he  jovial  mead. 

Thomson. 
With  branches  we  the  fanes  adorn,  and  waste 
\n  jollity  the  day  ordain'd  to  be  the  last. 

Drydkk. 
Hilarity  is  the  same  thing  qualified  by  the  cultivatioe 
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and  good  sense  of  the  company:  we  may  expect  to  find 
much  joviality  and  jullity  at  a  pubhck  dinner  of  nie- 
chanicks,  watermen,  or  labourers :  we  may  expect  to 
lind  hilarity  nl  a.  v^\\)\\<±  dinner  of  noblemen:  eating, 
drinking,  and  noise  constitute  lUe  joviality ;  tlie  con- 
vfersation,  the  songs,  the  toasts,  and  the  publick  spirit  of 
the  company  contribute  to  hilarity;  'He  that  contri- 
butes to  lUti  hilarity  of  the  vacant  hour  will  he  wel- 
comed with  ardour.'— Johnson. 

FESTIVITY,  MIRTH. 

There  is  coiinnonly  iiiirth  with  festivity,  but  tliere 
may  be  frequently  mirth  without  festivity.  The  fes- 
tivity lies  in  the  outward  circumstances:  mirth  in  the 
temper  of  the  mind.  Festivity  is  rather  the  producer 
of  mirth  than  the  mirth  itself.  Festivity  includes  the 
Kocial  enjoyments  of  eating,  drinking,  dancing,  cards, 
and  other  pleasures  ;  '  Pisistralus,  fearing  that  the  fes- 
tivity of  his  guests  would  be  interrupted  by  tlie  mis- 
conduct of  Thrasippus,  rose  from  liis  seat,  and  entreated 
liim  to  stay.' — Cumbkrland.  Mirth  includes  in  it 
the  buoyancy  of  spirits  which  is  engendered  by  a  par- 
licipation  in  such  pleasures ; 

Low  lies  that  house  where  nut-brown  draughts  in- 
spir'd, 

Where  graybeard  mirth  and  smiling  toil  retir'd. 

Goldsmith. 


GRAVE,  SERIOUS,  SOLEMN. 

Grave,  in  Latin  gravis  heavy,  denotes  the  weight 
which  keeps  the  mind  or  person  down,  and  prevents 
buoyancy;  it  is  opposed  to  the  light;  serious,  in  Latin 
serus  late  or  slow,  marks  the  quality  of  slowness  or 
considerateness,  either  in  the  mind,  or  that  which 
occupies  the  mind :  it  is  opposed  to  the  jocose. 

Grave  e.vpresses  more  than  serious;  it  does  not 
merely  bespeak  the  absence  of  mirth,  but  that  heavi- 
ness of  mind  which  is  displayed  in  all  the  movements 
of  the  body ;  seriousness,  on  the  other  hand,  bespeaks 
no  depression,  but  simply  steadiness  of  action,  and  a 
refrainment  from  all  that  is  jocular.  A  man  may  be 
grave  in  his  walk,  in  his  tone,  in  his  gesture,  in  his 
looks,  and  all  his  exteriour ;  he  is  serious  only  in  liis 
general  air,  his  countenance,  and  demeanour.  Gravity 
IB  produced  by  some  external  circumstance;  serious- 
ness springs  from  the  operation  of  the  mind  itself,  or 
from  circumstances.  Misfortitnes  or  age  will  produce 
gravity:  smousness  is  the  fruit  of  reflection.  Gravity 
is,  in  the  proper  sense,  confined  to  the  person,  as  a 
characteristick  of  his  temper; 

If  then  some  grave  and  pious  man  appear. 
They  hush  their  noise,  and  lend  a  listening  ear. 
Dryden. 
Serious,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  characteristick  citlier  of 
persons  or  things;  'In  our  retirements  every  thing  dis- 
poses us  to  be  serious.^ — Addison.  Hence  we  should 
speak  of  a  grave  assembly,  not  a  serious  assembly,  of 
old  men;  grave  senators,  not  serious  senators;  of  a 
grave  speaker,  not  a  serious  speaker :  but  a  serious, 
not  a  grave  sermon;  a  serious,  not  a  grave  writer;  a 
serious,  not  a  grave  sentiment ;  a  serious,  not  properly 
a. grave  objection:  grave  is,  however,  sometimes  ex- 
tended to  things  in  the  sense  of  weighty,  as  wlien  we 
speak  of  grave  matters  of  deliberation.  Gravity  is 
peculiarly  ascribed  to  a  judge,  from  the  double  cause, 
that  much  depends  upon  his  deporlment,  in  which 
there  ought  to  be  gravity,  and  that  the  weighty  con- 
cerns whicli  press  (m  his  mind  are  most  apt  to  produce 
gravity:  on  the  other  hand,  both  gravity  and  serious- 
ness may  be  applied  to  the  preacher;  the  former  only 
as  it  respects  the  manner  of  delivery ;  the  latter  as  it 
respects  *specially  the  matter  of  his  discourse:  the 
person  may  be  grave  or  serisus ;  the  discourse  only  is 
terious. 

Solemn  expresses  more  th.-ii  either  grave  or  serious, 
from  the  Latin  solenvis  yearly;  as  :>ni))ied  to  llie  stated 
religious  festivals  of  the  Romans,  it  has  acquired  Uie 
collateral  meaning  of  religious  o-raj-i^y ;  like  serious, 
it  is  emiiloyed  not  so  much  to  characterize  the  person 
as  the  thing :  a  judge  pronounces  the  solemn  sentence 
of  condeniHation  in  a  solemn  manner;  a  preacher  de- 
livers many  solemn  warnings  to  his  hearers.  Gravity 
may  be  the  effect  of  corporeal  habit,  and  seriousness  of 
mental  habjt;  but  solemnity  is  something  occasional 


and  extraordinary;  '  The  necessary  business  ai  a  man  a 
calling,  with  some,  will  not  affoid  njuch  lime  for  set  and 
solemn  prayer.' — Whole  Duty  of  Man.  Some  cliiUhen 
discover  a  remarkable  ^raiity  as  soon  as  they  l)egin  to 
observe;  a  regular  attention  to  religious  worship  will 
induce  a  habit  <>(  seriousness ;  the  admonitions  of  a 
parent  on  his  death-bed  will  have  peculiar  solemnity; 
'The  stateliness  find  gravity  of  the  Spaniards  shows 
itself  in  the  solemnity  of  their  language.' — Addison. 
'  In  most  of  our  long  words  which  are  derived  from  the 
Latin,  we  contract  the  length  of  the  syllables,  that  gives 
them  a  ^ruue  and  solemna.\i  in  their  own  language.' — 
Addison. 

EAGER,  EARNEST,  SERIOUS. 

Eager  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article; 
earnest  most  probably  comes  from  the  thing  earnest,  in 
Saxon  thornest  a  pledge,  or  token  of  a  person's  real  in- 
tentions, wiience  the  word  has  been  employed  toqualify 
the  state  of  any  one's  mind,  as  settled  or  fixed  ;  serious, 
in  Latin  serius  or  sinerisu,  signifies  without  laughter. 

Eager  is  used  to  qualify  the  desires  or  passions; 
earnest  to  qualily  the  wishes  or  sentiments:  the  former 
has  either  a  physical  or  moral  application,  the  latter 
altogether  a  moral  application:  a  child  is  ca^-fr  to  get 
a  plaything;  a  hungry  person  is  crt^tr  to  gel  food;  a 
covetous  man  is  eager  to  seize  whatever  comes  within 
ills  grasp  :  a  person  is  earnest  in  solicitation  ;  earnest 
in  exhortation  ;  earnest  in  devotion. 

Eagerness  is  mostly  faulty  ;  it  cannot  be  too  early 
restrained ;  we  can  seldom  have  any  substantial  reason 
to  be  eager ; 

With  joy  the  ambitious  youth  his  mother  heard, 

And,  eager  for  the  journey,  soon  prepar'd. 

Dryden. 
Whence  this  term  is  applied  with  particular  propriety 
to  brutes  ; 

The  panting  steeds  impatient  fury  breathe. 

But  snort  and  tremble  at  the  gult  beneath  ; 

Eager  they  view'd  the  prospect  daik  and  deep, 

Vast  was  the  leap,  and  headlong  hung  the  steep. 

Pope. 
Earnestness  is  always  taken  in  a  good  sense ;  it  denotes 
the  inward  conviction  of  the  mind,  and  the  warmth  of 
the  heart  when  awakened  by  important  objects; 

Then  even  superionr  to  ambition,  we 

With  earnest  eye  anticipate  those  scenes 

Of  happiness  and  wonder. — Thomson. 

A  person  is  said  to  be  earnest,or  \u  earnest ;  a  person 
or  thing  is  said  to  be  serious :  tlie  former  characterizes 
the  temper  of  the  mind,  the  latter  characterizes  the  object 
itself.  In  regard  to  peisons,  in  which  alone  they  are  to 
be  compared,  earnest  expresses  more  than  serious ;  the 
former  is  opposed  to  lukewarmness,  the  latter  to  uncon- 
ceriiedness:  wearefarTicsiastoour  wishes,  our  prayers, 
or  our  persuasions ;  '  He  which  prayeth  in  due  sort,  is 
thereby  made  the  more  attentive  to  hear ;  and  he  which 
heareth,  the  more  earnest  to  pray  for  the  time  which  we 
bestow,  as  well  in  the  one  as  the  other.' — Hooker.  We 
are  serious  as  to  our  intentioiis,  or  the  temper  of  mind 
with  which  we  set  about  things;  'It  is  hardly  possible 
to  sit  down  to  the  serious  perusal  of  Virgil's  works,  but 
a  man  shall  rise  more  disposed  to  virtue  and  goodness.' 
— Walsh.  The  earnestness  with  which  we  address 
ano'her  depends  upon  the  force  of  our  conviction  ;  the 
seriousness  with  which  we  address  them  depends  upon 
our  sincerity,  atid  the  nature  of  the  subject :  the  jireacher 
earnestly  exhorts  his  hearers  to  lay  aside  their  sins ;  he 
seriously  admonishes  those  who  are  guilty  of  irregu- 
larities. 


SOBER,  GRAVE. 
Sober  (v.  .Abstinent)  expresses  the  absence  of  all 
exhilaration  of  spirits ;  grave  (v.  Grave)  expresses  a 
weight  in  the  intellectual  operations  which  makes 
them  proceed  slowly.  Sobriety  is  therefore  a  more 
natural  and  ordinary  sla'.»;  *?r  'he  human  mind  than 
gravity:  it  behooves  every  man  to  o^sober  in  all  situ? 
tions:  but  those  who  fill  the  most  important  stations  ot 
life  must  be  grave.  Even  in  our  pleasures  we  may 
observe  sobriety,  which  keeps  ns  from  every  unseemly 
ebullition  of  mirth;  but  on  particular  occasions  where 
the  importance  of  the  subject  ought  to  weigh  on  the 
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mtnd  It  becomes  lis  to  be  jn-acc.    At  a  foast  we  have 
need  of  sobriety  ;'al  a  funeral  we  have  need  of  gravity  : 
sobriety  vxlendi  lo  many  mote  objects  than  gravity; 
we  must  be  sober  in  oiii  thoughts  and  opinions,  as  well 
as  In  our  outward  conduct  and  behaviour;  'These 
confusions  disposed  men  of  any  sober  understanding 
to  wish  for  peace.' — Clarendon.     We  can  be  grave, 
properly  speaking,  only  in  our  looks  and  our  outward 
deportment ; 
So  spake  the  Cherub,  and  his  grave  rebuke, 
Severe  in  youthful  beauty,  added  grace 
Invincible. — Milton. 
Sober  is  often  poetically  and  figuratively  applied ; 
Now  came  still  ev'ning  on,  and  twilight  gray 
Had  in  her  sober  liv'ry  all  things  clad. — Milton. 

GLAD,  PLEASED,  JOYFUL,  CHEERFUL. 

Glad  is  obviously  a  variation  of  glee  and  glaio  ; 
pleased,  from  to  please,  marks  the  state  of  being 
pleased ;  joyful  besiieaks  its  own  meaning,  either  as 
full  of  joy  or  productive  of  great  joy;  cheerful,  v. 
Cheerful. 

Glad  denotes  either  a  partial  state,  or  a  permanent 
and  h.ibilual  sentiment:  in  the  former  sense  it  is  most 
nearly  allied  to  pleased ,  hi  the  latter  sense  to  joyful  and 
merry. 

Glad  and  pleased  are  both  applied  to  the  ordinary 
occurrence  of  the  day  ;  but  the  former  denotes  rather 
a  lively  and  monieulary  sentiment,  the  latter  a  gentle 
but  rather  more  lasting  feeling;  we  are  glad  lo  see  a. 
friend  who  has  been  long  absent;  we  Mk glad  to  have 
good  intelligence  from  our  friends  and  relatives ;  we 
are  glad  to  gel  rid  of  a  troublesome  companion  ; 

O  Sol,  in  whom  my  thoughts  find  all  repose, 

My  glory,  my  perfection  !  glad  I  see 

Thy  face,  and  morn  return'd. — Milton. 
We  are  pleased  to  have  the  approbation  of  those  we 
esteem  :  we  are  pleased  to  hear  our  friends  well  spoken 
of;  we  Tire  pleased  with  the  company  of  an  intelligent 
and  comiimnicative  person  ;  'The  soul  has  many  dif- 
ferent faculties,  or,  in  other  words,  many  dirt'erent 
ways  of  acting,  and  can  be  intensely  pleased  or  made 
happy  by  all  these  dilferent  faculties  or  ways  of  acting.' 
— Addison. 

Glad,  joyful,  and  cheerful,  all  e.vpress  more  or  less 
lively  sentiments  ;  but  glad  is  less  vivid  than  joyful, 
and  more  so  than  cheerful.  Gladness  seems  to  rise 
as  much  from  physical  as  mental  causes;  wine  is  said 
lo  make  the  hemt  glad :  joyha*  its  source  in  the  mind, 
as  it  is  irifiuencod  by  external  circumstances  ;  instances 
of  good  fortune,  either  for  ourselves,  our  friends,  or  our 
country,  excite  Juy;  cheerfulness  \s  an  even  tenour  of 
the  mind,  which  it  may  preserve  of  itself  independently 
of  all  external  circumstances:  religious  contemplation 
produces  habitual  cheerfulness. 

A  comfortable  meal  to  an  indigent  person  gladdens 
Ills  heart:  a  nation  rejoices  at  the  return  of  peace  after 
a  long  protracted  war:  a  traveller  is  cAcoci  in  a  soli- 
tary desert  by  the  sight  of  a  human  being,  or  the  sound 
of  a  voice;  or  a  sufferer  is  cheered  by  his  trust  in  Divine 
Providence. 

Glad  is  seldom  employed  as  an  epithet  to  qualify 
things,  except  in  the  scriptural  or  solemn  style,  as,  glad 
tidings  of  gieai  joy ; 

Man  superiour  walks 
Amid  the  glad  creation,  musing  praise. — Thomson. 
Joyful  is  seldomer  used  to  qualify  persons  than  thiii!;s  ; 
hence  we  speak  of  joyful  news,  a  joyful  occurrence, 
joyful  faces,  joyful  sounds,  and  the  like ; 

Thus  joyful  Troy  maintain'd  the  watch  of  night, 

While  fear,  pale  comrade  of  inglorious  flight, 

And  heaven-bred  horrour,  on  the  Grecian  part. 

Sat  on  each  face,  and  sadden'd  every  heart. — Pope. 
Cheerful  is  employed  either  to  designate  the  state  of 
the  mind  or  the  property  of  the  thing:  we  either  speak 
of  a  cheerful  disposition,  a  cheerful  person,  a  cheerful 
society,  or  a  cheerful  face,  a  cheerful  sound,  a  cheerful 
aspect,  and  the  like; 

No  sun  e'er  gilds  the  gloomy  horrours  there, 
No  cheerful  gales  refresh  the  lazy  air.^PopK. 

When  used  to  qualify  a  person's  actions,  they  all 
bespeak  the  temper  of  the  mind :  gladly  denotes  a  hii;h 


degree  of  willingness  as  opposed  to  aversion :  one  who 
is  suffering  under  excruciating  \>'a\i\s  gladly  submits  to 
any  thing  which  promises  relief; 

For  his  particular  I  'II  receive  him  gladly. 
But  not  one  follower. — Shakspkake. 
Joyfully  denotes  unqualified  pleasure,  unmixed  with 
any  alloy  or  restrictive  consideration ;  a  convert  to 
Christianity  joyfully  goes  through  all  the  initiatory 
ceremonies  wliich  entitle  him  to  all  its  privileges, 
spiritual  and  temporal ; 

Never  did  men  more  joyfully  obey, 
Or  sooner  understood  the  sign  to  flie; 
With  such  alacrity  they  bore  away, 
As  if  to  praise  them  all  the  states  stood  by. 

Dryden. 
Cheerfully  denotes  the  absence  of  unwillingness,  it  is 
opposed  to  reluctantly;  the  zealous  Christian  cheer- 
fully submits  to  every  hardship  to  which  he  is  exposed 
in  the  course  of  his  religious  profession;  'Doctrine  is 
that  which  must  prepare  men  for  discipline ;  and  men 
never  go  on  so  cheerfully,  as  when  they  see  where  they 
go.' — South. 

JOY,  GLADNESS,  MIRTH. 

The  happy  condition  of  the  soul  is  designated  by  all 
these  terms  (v.  Pleasure) ;  but  joy  and  gladness  lie 
more  internally;  7Ho-tA,  or  the  feeling  of  being  merry, 
(k.  Glad)  is  the  more  immediate  result  of  external  cir- 
cumstances. What  creates  joy  ami  gladvess  is  of  a 
permanent  nature;  that  which  creates  mirth  is  tempo- 
rary: joy  is  the  most  vivid  sensation  in  the  soul;  ffad- 
7tess  is  the  same  in  quality,  but  inferiour  in  degree  ijoy 
is  awakened  in  the  mind  by  the  most  important  ev?nts 
in  life;  gladness  spiings  up  in  the  mind  on  ordinary 
occasions :  the  return  of  the  prodigal  son  awakened  < 
joy  in  the  heart  of  his  father;  a  man  feels  gladness  at 
being  relieved  from  some  distress  or  trouble:  publick 
events  of  a  gratifying  nature  produce  universal  70^; 

His  thoughts  triumphant,  lieav'n  alone  employs, 

And  hope  anticipates  his  fulnre  joys. — Jenyns. 
Relief  from  either  sickness  or  want  brings  gladness  to 
an  oppressed  heart;  '  None  of  the  poets  have  observed 
so  well  as  Milton  those  secret  overflowings  of  ^Za(/ness, 
which  diffuse  themselves  through  the  mind  of  the  be- 
holder upon  surveying  the  gay  scenes  of  nature.' — 
Addison.  He  who  is  absorbed  in  his  private  distresses 
is  ill  prepared  to  partake  of  the  mirth  with  which  he  is 
surrounded  at  the  festive  board. 

Joy  is  depicted  on  the  countenance,  or  expresses 
itself  by  various  demonstrations:  gladness  is  a  more 
tranquil  feeling,  which  is  enjoyed  in  secret,  and  seeks 
no  outward  expre.>-sion :  mirth  displays  itself  in  laugh- 
ter, singing,  and  noise.  '  Most  of  the  appearing  mirth 
in  the  world,  is  not  mirth,  but  art.  The  wounded  spirit 
is  not  seen,  but  walks  under  a  disguise.' — South. 

PLEASURE,  JOY,  DELTGHT,  CHARM 

Pleasure,  from  the  Latin  placeo  to  please  or  give 
content,  is  the  generick  term,  involving  in  itself  the 
common  idea  of  the  other  terms  ;  joy,  v.  Glad ;  delight, 
in  Latin  delicite,  comes  from  delicto  to  allure,  signify- 
ing the  thing  that  allures  the  mind. 

Pleasure  is  a  term  of  most  exten.sive  use;  it  em- 
braces one  grand  class  of  our  feelings  or  sensations, 
and  is  opposed  to  nothing  but  pain,  which  embraces 
the  opposite  class  or  division :  joy  and  delight  are  but 
modes  or  modifications  of  pleasure,  differing  as  to  the 
degree,  and  as  to  the  objects  or  sources.  Pleasure,  in 
its  peculiar  acceptation,  is  smaller  in  degree  than  either 
joy  or  delight,  but  in  its  universal  acceptation  it  defines 
no  degree:  the  term  is  indifferently  employed  tor  the 
highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  degree ;  whereas  joy  and 
delight  can  only  be  employed  to  express  a  positively 
high  degree.  Pleasure  is  produced  by  any  or  every 
object;  every  thing  by  which  we  are  surrounded  acta 
upon  us  more  or  less  to  produce  it;  we  may  nave 
pleasure  either  from  without  or  from  within  :  pleasure 
from  the  gratification  of  our  senses,  from  the  exercise 
of  our  affections,  or  the  exercise  of  our  understand 
ings  ;  pleasures  from  our  own  selves,  or  pleasures  from 
others:  but  joy  is  derived  from  the  exercise  of  the 
affections  ;  and  delight  either  from  the  affections  or  the 
understanding.     In  this  manner  we  distinguish  the 
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pleasures  of  Ihe  table,  social  plcasuren,  or  iiitellectuaJ 
pleasures ;  tile  juy  of  iiieelirij;  an  old  I'lieiid;  or  the 
<Ji.li;/ht  ol'  (mrsuiiig  a  lavoiirjle  ohjecl. 

Pleasures  are  either  traji.-iloiy  or  otlierwise ;  llipy 
may  arise  from  'iiomentniy  circumstances,  or  be 
attached  to  siome  periiiajienl  coiidiliuii :  all  earthly 
pleasure  is  in  its  nature  lleetini; ;  and  hoaveidy  pUa- 
sure,  on  the  contrary,  lasting;  Thateveiy  day  has  its 
pains  and  sorrows  is  universally  experienced;  but  if 
we  look  impartially  about  us,  we  shall  find  that  every 
day  lias  likewise  Hupledsurcs  and  its  joys.' — John- 
son. Jay  is  in  its  nature  coimnoidy  of  short  duralion, 
it  springs  from  particular  events  ;  it  isplcasure  at  high 
tide,  but  It  may  come  and  go  as  suddenly  as  the  events 
which  caused  it:  one's  juy  may  be  awakened  and 
•lamped  in  quick  succession  ;  earlhly  jays  are  pecu- 
liarly of  this  nature,  and  heavenly  joystsire  not  alto- 
gether divested  of  this  characterislick ;  they  are  sup- 
posed to  spring  out  of  particular  occurrences,  when  the 
spiritual  aud  lioly  atfeclions  are  peculiarly  called  into 
action ; 

iVhile  he  who  virtue's  radiant  course  lias  run, 

Descends  like  a  sereiu-ly  setting  sun  ; 

His  thoughts  triumphant  heav'n  alone  employs. 

And  hope  anticipates  his  I'alutejuys. — Jknyns. 
Dcliirht  is  not  so  fleeting  as  joy,  but  it  may  be  less  so 
than  simple  pleasure;  dcliiflu  •dlians  from  a  state  of 
outward  circumstances  which  is  naturally  more  dura- 
ble than  that  of  juy  ;  but  it  is  a  state  seldonier  attain- 
able, and  not  so  much  at  one's  command  as  pleasure  : 
this  last  is  very  seldom  denied  in  some  form  or  another 
to  every  human  being,  but  those  only  are  susceptible 
of  delight  who  have  acquired  a  certain  degree  of 
mental  relinement;  we  must  have  a  strong  capacity  for 
enjoyment  before  we  can  find  delight  in  the  pursuits 
of  literature,  or  the  cultivation  of  the  arts.  I'leasiires 
are  often  calm  and  moderate  ;  they  do  not  depend  upon 
a  man's  rank  or  condition  ;  they  are  within  the  reach 
of  all,  more  or  less,  and  moie  or  less  at  one's  com- 
mand :  j«j/«  are  buoyant;  they  dilate  the  heart  for  a 
time,  but  they  must  and  will  subside;  they  depend 
likewise  on  casualties  which  are  under  no  one's  con- 
trol: diiights  are  ardent  and  excessive;  they  are 
within  the  reacli  of  a  few  only,  but  depend  less  on 
e.xternal  circumstances  than  on  the  temper  of  the 
receiver. 

Pleasure  may  be  had  either  by  reflection  on  the 
past,  or  by  anticipation  of  the  future;  jnjj  and  delight 
can  be  produced  only  by  the  present  object :  we  have 
n  pleasure  in  thinking  on  what  we  have  once  enjoyed, 
or  what  we  may  again  enjoy  ;  we  experience  joy  on 
the  receipt  of  particularly  good  news  ;  one  may  expe- 
rience delight  from  a  musical  entertainment.  Pleasure 
and  delight  may  be  either  individual  or  social ;  joy  is 
rather  of  asocial  nature:  we  feel  a  pleasure  in  soli- 
tude when  locked  up  only  in  our  own  contemiilations; 
we  experience  delight  in  the  prosecution  of  some  great 
end;  we  feel  joy  in  the  presence  of  those  whom  we 
love,  when  we  see  them  likewise  happy.  Pleasures 
are  particularly  divided  into  selfish  or  benevolent ; 
joys  and  delights  flow  commonly  from  that  which  im- 
mediately interests  ourselves,  but  very  frequently 
,  spring  from  the  higher  source  of  interest  in  the  hap- 
piness of  others:  lliepJea.s7tre  of  serving  a  friend,  or  of 
relieving  a  distressed  object,  has  always  been  esteemed 
by  moralists  as  the  purest  of  pleasures ;  we  are  told 
that  in  heaven  there  is  more  joy  over  one  sinner  that 
repenletli,  than  over  the  ninety  and  nine  that  need  no 
repentance;  the  delight  which  a  parent  feels  at  seeing 
the  improvement  of  his  child  is  one  of  those  enviable 
sorts  of  pleasures  which  all  may  desire  to  experience, 
but  which  many  must  he  contented  to  forego. 

Pleasure,  joy,  and  delight  aye  likewise  employed  for 
the  things  which  give  pleasure,  joy,  or  delight. 

Charm  {v.  Jiltraction)  is  used  only  in  the  sense  of 
what  charms,  or  gives  a  high  degree  of  pleasure ;  but 
not  a  decree  equal  to  that  of  joy  or  delight,  though 
greater  than  of  ordinary  pleasure:  pleasure  intoxi- 
cates; the  joys  of  heaven  are  objects  of  a  Christian's 
pursuit;  lUe  delights  of  matrimony  are  lasting  to  those 
who  are  susceptible  of  true  afl'ection  ;  '  R.-fore  the  day 
of  departure  (from  the  country),  a  week  is  always  ap- 
propriated for  the  payment  and  reception  of  ceremonial 
visits,  at  which  nothing  can  be  mentioned  but  the  de- 
lirrhts  of  London.' — Johsoon.  The  charms  of  rural 
scenery  never  fail  of  their  effect  whenever  they  olVer 
themselves  to  the  eye ; 


When  thus  creation's  charms  around  combine, 
Amid  the  store  should  thankless  pride  repine? 

GoLD&HITH 

HAPPINESS,    FELICITY,    BLISS,    BLESSED- 
NESS, BEATITUDE. 

/happiness  sicnifies  the  state  of  being  happy ;  felt 
city,  in  haliii  felicitas,  fiom  f I liz  happy,  most  pro 
bably  cmnes  from  the  Greek  ^Ai^  youth,  which  is  the 
age  of  purest  enjoyment;  bliss,  blesseuness,  signify 
the  state  or  property  of  being  blessed;  bealitude,  from 
the  Latin  heatus,  signifies  the  property  of  being  happy 
in  a  superiour  degiee. 

Jliippiness  comprehends  that  aggregate  of  plea 
smable  sensations  which  we  derive  from  external  ob- 
jects; it  is  the  ordinary  lerm  which  is  employed  alike 
in  the  colloquial  or  the  philosophical  style; /e/ici7y  ia 
a  higher  cvpression,  that  comprehends  inward  enjoy- 
ment, or  an  aggregate  of  inward  pleasure,  without 
regard  to  the  source  whence  they  aio  derived  :  Hiss  is 
a  still  higher  term,  e.vpres.<ing  more  than  either  happi- 
ness or  felicity,  both  as  to  the  degree  and  nature  of 
the  eiijnynieiit.  Happiness  is  the  thing  adapted  to 
our  present  condition,  and  to  the  nature  of  our  being, 
as  a  compound  of  body  and  soul;  it  is  impure  in  il9 
nature,  and  variable  in  degiee;  it  is  sought  for  by 
various  means  and  with  great  eagerness  ;  but  it  often 
lies  much  more  within  our  reach  than  we  are  apt  to 
imagine;  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  possession  of 
great  wealth,  of  great  power,  of  great  doininions,  of 
great  splendour,  or  the  unbounded  indulgence  of  any 
one  appetite  or  desire  ;  but  it  is  to  be  found  in  mode- 
rate possessions,  with  a  heart  tempered  by  religion  and 
virtue,  for  the  enjoyment  of  that  which  God  has  be- 
stowed upon  us:  it  is,  therefore,  not  so  unequally  dis- 
tributed as  some  have  been  led  to  conclude. 

Happiness  admits  of  degrees,  since  every  individual 
is  placed  in  dift'crent  circumstances,  either  of  body  or 
mind,  whicli  fit  him  to  be  more  or  less  happy ; 
Ah  !  whither  now  are  fled 

Those  dreams  of  greatness?  those  unsolid  hopes 

Of  happiness? — Thomson. 
Felicity  is  not  regarded  in  the  same  liaht ;  it  is  that 
which  is  positive  and  independent  of  all  circumstances: 
domestick  felicity,  and  conjugal /e/icity,  are  regarded 
as  moral  eiijoyineiits,  abstracted  from  every  thing 
wliicii  can  serve  as  an  alloy  ;  '  No  greater /e/ic/ty  can 
genius  attain  than  that  of  having  purified  intellectual 
pleasiiie,  separated  mirth  from  indecency,  and  wil 
from  licentiousness.' — Johnson.  Bliss  is  tliat  which 
is  purely  spiritual ;  it  has  its  source  in  the  imagination, 
and  rises  above  the  ordinary  level  of  human  enjoy- 
ments: of  earthly  bliss  little  is  known  but  in  poetry  ; 
of  heavenly  bliss  we  form  but  an  imperfect  conception 
from  the  utmost  stretch  of  our  powers; 
The  fond  soul, 

Wrapp'd  in  gay  visions  of  unreal  bliss, 

Still  paints  th'  illusive  form. — Thomson. 
'  In  the  description  of  heaven  and  hell  we  are  surely 
interested,  as  we  are  all  to  reside  hereafter  either  in  the 
regions  of  horroiir  or  of  AZi>«.' — Johnson.  Blessedness 
is  a  term  of  spiritual  import  which  refers  to  the  happy 
condilioii  of  those  who  enjoy  the  Divine  favour,  and 
are  permitted  to  have  a  foretaste  of  heavenly  bliss,  by 
the  exaltation  of  their  minds  above  earthly  happiness  ; 
'  So  solid  a  comfort  to  men,  under  all  the  troubles  and 
afflictions  of  this  world,  is  that  firm  assurance  which 
the  Christian  religion  gives  us  of  a  future  happiness, 
as  to  biing  even  the  greatest  miseries  which  in  this  life 
we  are  liable  to,  in  some  sense,  under  the  notion  of 
blessedness.'' — Tillotson.  Beatitude  denotes  that 
quality  or  dearee  of  happiness  only  which  is  iiinst  ex- 
alted ;  namely,  heavenly  happiness;  '  As  in  the  next 
world,  so  in  this,  the  only  solid  blessings  are  owing  to 
the  goodness  of  the  mind,  not  the  extent  of  the  capa- 
city ;  friendship  here  is  an  emanation  from  the  same 
source  as  beatitude  there.' — PorE. 

HAPPY,  FORTUNATE. 
Happy  and  fortunate  are  both  applied  to  the  exter- 
nal circumstances  of  a  man  ;  but  the  former  conveys 
the  idi  a  of  that  which  is  abstractedly  good,  the  latter 
implies  rather  what  is  agreeable  to  one's  wishes.  A 
man  is  happy  in  his  marriage,  in  his  children,  in  lii' 
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connexions,  and  tlie  like ;  he  is  fortunate  in  liis  trading 
concerns.  Happy  excludes  llie  idea  ot"  cliaiice ;  for- 
tunate excludes  ilie  idea  of  personal  effort:  a  man  is 
happy  ill  the  possession  of  wiiat  iie  gels;  lie  is  fortu- 
nate in  gettin;;  il. 

In  the  improper  sense  they  bear  a  similar  analogy. 
A  happy  tiiouglit,  a  happy  expiession,  a  happy  turn, 
a  happy  event,  and  tlie  liite,  denote  a  degree  of  posi- 
tive excellence  ; 

O  happy,  if  he  knew  his  happy  state, 
The  swain,  wlio,  free  from  business  and  debate. 
Receives  his  easy  food  from  nature's  hand, 
And  just  returns  of  cultivated  larni. — Dkyden. 
A  fortunate  idea,  a  fortunate  circuinslance,  a  fortu- 
nate event,  are  all  relatively  considered,  with  regard 
to  the  wishes  and    views  of  the   individual;  'Visit 
tile  gayest  and  itmsl  fortunate   on    earth   oidy   with 
sleepless   nights,  disorder    any    single    organ  of  the 
senses,  and  you  shall  (will)  presenily  see  his  gayety 
vanish.' — Blair. 

TO  FELICITATE,  CONGRATULATE. 

Felicitate,  from  the  Latin  felix  happy,  signifies  to 
make  Jiappy,  and  is  applicable  only  to  ourselves  ;  con- 
gratuliite,  from  gralus,  pleasant  or  agreeable,  is  to 
make  agreeable,  and  is  applicable  either  to  ourselves 
or  others:  we  felicitate  ourselves  on  liaving  escaped 
tlie  danger;  we  congratulate  others  on  their  good  tor- 
tune;  'Tlie  astroi lers,  indeed,  exjiect  tier  (night) 

with  impatience,  and  felicitate  themselves  upon  her 
arrival.' — Johnson.  'The  fierce  young  hero  who  liad 
overciime  the  Curiatii,  instead  of  being  congratulated 
by  his  sister  for  his  victory,  was  upbraided  by  her  for 
having  slain  her  lover.' — Addison. 


FORTUNATE,  LUCKY,  FORTUITOUS, 
PROSPEROUS,  SUCCESSFUL. 
Fortunate  signifies  having  fortune  {v.  Chance,  for- 
tune) ;  lucky,  having  luck,  which  is  in  German  gluck, 
and  in  all  piobability  comes  ixmu  geliugen  or  Ungen  to 
succeed;  fortuitous,  Afler  llie  tua\\i\er  of  fortune ;  pros- 
perous, Wdviog prosperity ;  successful,  i.e.  fuW  of  suc- 
cess, enabled  to  succeed. 

The  fortunate  a;id  luclcy  are  both  applied  to  that 
whicli  happens  without  the  control  of  man  ;  but  lucky, 
wliicli  is  a  collateral  term,  describes  the  capricious 
goddess  Fortune  in  lier  most  freakish  humours,  and 
fortunate  represents  her  in  iier  most  sober  moud  :  in 
other  words,  the  fortunate  is  more  according  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  things;  the  lucky  is  something 
sudden,  unaccountable,  and  singular:  a  circumstance 
is  said  to  he  fortunate  vvliich  turns  up  suitably  to  our 
purpose  ;  il  is  said  to  be  lucky  when  it  comes  upon  us 
unexpectedly  at  the  niomenl  that  il  is  wanted ; 
This  lucky  moment  the  sly  traitor  chose. 
Then  starting  from  liis  ambush  up  he  rose. 

Dryden". 
Hence  we  speak  of  a  man  as  fortmiale  in  his  business, 
and   the  ordinary  concerns  of  life;   'Several  of  tlie 
Roman  emperours,  as  is  still  to  be  seen  upon  their 
medals,  among  their  other  lilies,  gave  themselves  that 
of  Felix  or  fortunate.' — AoDisOiN.     A  man  is  lucky  in 
the  lottery  or  in  games  of  chance:  a  fortanute  year 
will  make  up  for  the  losses  of  the  past  year ; 
O  fortunate  old  man,  whose  farm  remains 
For  you  sulficient,  and  requites  your  pains. 

Dryden. 
A  lucky  hit  may  repair  the  ruined  spendthiift's  for- 
tune, only  to  tempt  him  to  still  greater  extravagances  ; 
*  Riches  are  oft  liy  guilt  or  baseness  earn'd, 
Or  dealt  by  chance  to  shield  a  lucky  knave. 

Armstrong. 
Fortunate  and  lucky  are  applied  to  particular  circum- 
stances of  fortune  and  luck;  but  fortuitous  is  em- 
ployed only  in  matters  of  chance  generally ;  'A  wonder 
it  must  be,  that  there  should  be  any  man  found  so 
stupid  as  to  persuade  himself  that  this  most  beau- 
tiful world  could  be  produced  by  the  fortuitous  con- 
Course  of  atoms. ' — Ray. 

Prosperous  and  successful  seem  to  exclude  the  idea 
of  what  \<.  foi-tiiiliius,  allhougli  prosperity  and  success 
are  both  greatly  aided  by  good  fortune.     Fortunate 


and  lucky  are  ajiplied  as  nnicn  to  the  removal  of  evil 
as  to  the  altaimnent  of  good  ;  prosperous  and  success- 
ful are  concerned  only  in  what  is  good,  or  esteemed  as 
such:  we  may  be  fortunate  in  making  our  escape; 
we  are  prosperous  in  the  acquirement  of  wealth! 
Furtunate  is  employed  for  single  circnnistaiices;  pros- 
perous only  for  a  train  of  circumstances  ;  a  ma;i  may 
be  fortunate  in  meeting  with  the  approbation  of  a 
superiour;  he  is  prosperous  in  his  business;  '■Pros- 
perous people  (for  happy  there  are  none)  are  liurried 
away  with  a  fond  sense  of  their  present  condition,  and 
thoughtless  of  the  niutabjliiy  of  fortune.'— Stkelk 
Pro.iperity  is  extended  (o  whatever  is  the  object  of  our 
wishes  in  this  world ;  success  is  that  degree  of  pros- 
perity which  immediately  attends  our  endeavours: 
wealth,  honours,  children,  and  all  outward  circum- 
stances, conslitute/^ros/ifrjr;/;  whence  the  ei)'nhet pros- 
perous may  be  a[]plied  to  the  winds  as  lar  as  they 
favour  our  designs; 

Ye  gods,  presiding  over  lands  and  seas. 
And  you  who  raging  winds  and  waves  appease, 
Breathe  on  our  swelling  sails  aprosp^ous  wind. 

Dryden. 
'The  attainment  of  any  object  constitutes  the  success; 
'  TJie  Count  d'Olivaies  was  disgraced  at  the  court  of 
Madrid,  because  it  was  alleged  against  him  that  he 
had  never  success  in  liis  undertakings.' — Addison. 
The  fortunate  and  lucky  man  can  lay  no  claim  to 
merit,  because  they  preclude  the  idea  of  exerlion  , 
prosperous  and  successful  inav  claim  a  share  of  merit 
proiiortioned  to  the  exertion.  ' 


TO  FLOURISH,  THRIVE,  PROSPER. 

Flourish,  in  Ftenth  flcurir,  florissant,  hnl\nJloresc» 
or  florco,  from  Jlos  a  flower,  signifies  to  have  the  vigour 
and  health  of  a  flower  in  bloom ;  thrive  signifies  pro- 
perly to  drive  on ;  prosper,  in  Latin  prosper,  pros- 
perus,  compounded  of  pro  and  spero  and  spes  hope, 
signifies  to  be  agreeable  to  the  hopes. 

To  flourish  expresses  the  state  of  being  that  which 
is  desiiable;  to  thrive,  the  process  of  becoming  so. 

In  the  proper  sense,  flourish  and  thrive  are  applied 
to  the  vegetation :  the  former  to  that  which  is  full 
grown ;  the  latter  to  that  whicli  is  in  the  act  of  grow- 
ing: the  oldest  trees  arc  said  to /uHrisA,  which  put 
forth  their  leaves  and  fruils  in  full  vigour;  young  treea 
thrive  when  they  increase  rapidly  towards  their  full 
growth. 

Flourish  and  thrive  are  taken  likewise  in  the  moral 
sense ;  prosper  is  employed  only  in  this  sense  :  flourish 
IS  said  either  of  individuals  or  communities  of  men; 
thrive  and  prosper  only  of  individuals.  To  flourish 
is  to  be  in  full  possession  of  one's  powers,  physical, 
intellectual,  and  incidental;  an  author  flourishes  at  ^ 
certain  period  ;  an  institution /««?-i>/ies;  literature  or 
trade  flourishes  ;  a  nalion  flourishes.  To  thrive  is  to 
carry  on  one's  concerns  to  the  advantage  of  one's  cir- 
cumstances ;  it  is  a  term  of  familiar  use  for  those  who 
gain  by  positive  labour:  the  industrious  tradesman 
thrives.  To  prosper  is  to  be  already  in  advantageous 
circumstances:  men  prosper  who  accumulate  W'ealth 
agreeably  to  their  wishes,  and  beyond  their  expecta- 
tions. 

Flourish  and  thrive  are  always  taken  in  the  good 
sense:  nothing /onj-isAes  but  what  ought  to /««ri>A / 
the  word  bespeaks  the  possession  of  that  which  ought 
to  be  posses.sed :  wlien  a  pntflourishes  he  is  the  orna- 
ment of  his  country,  the  pride  of  human  nature,  the 
boast  of  literature:  when  a  city  flourishes  it  attains  all 
the  ends  of  civil  association  ;  itis  advantageous  not  only 
to  its  own  members,  but  to  the  world  at  large ;  '  Tliere 
have  been  times  in  wliich  no  power  has  been  brought 
so  low  as  France.  Few  have  ever  flnurished  in  greater 
glory.' — Burke.  No  one  thrives  without  merit :  what 
is  gained  by  the  thriving  man  is  gained  by  those 
qualities  which  entitle  him  to  all  he  has ;  '  Every 
<Am'mn- grazier  can  think  liimself  but  ill  dealt  with, 
if  within  his  own  country  he  is  not  courted.' — South. 
To  prosper  admits  of  a  diff'erent  view  :  one  may  pros- 
per by  tliat  which  is  bad,  or  prosper  in  that  which  is 
bad,  or  become  bad  by  prospering ;  the  attainment  of 
one's  ends,  be  they  what  they  may  constitutes  tlie 
prosperity ;  a  man  may  prosper  by  means  of  frpud  " 
and  injustice;  he  may  prosper  in  the  attainment  of 
inordinate  wealth  or  power ;    and  he  may  becomo 
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proud,  unfeeling,  and  sclfisli,  by  his  prosperity :  so 
great  an  enemy  has  prosperity  been  considertil  to  the 
virtue  of  man,  that  every  jjond  man  has  trembled  to 
be  HI  tliat  condition;  'Betimes  inure  yourself  to  ex- 
amine how  your  esiaie  jrrospcrs.' — VVentworth. 


WELL-BEING,  WELFARE,  PROSPERITY, 
HAPPINESS. 

Well  being  may  be  said  of  one  or  many,  but  more 
generally  of  a  body  ;  the  well  being  of  society  dejieiids 
it|Kiii  a  due  subordination  of  the  ditiereiu  ranks  of 
which  it  is  composed ;  '  Have  free-lliinlters  been  au- 
thors of  any  inventions  tliat  conduce  to  the  well-being 
of  mankind  ?'— BtaKKLKV.  lydfarc,  or  faring  well, 
from  the  German  fahren  to  go,  resjiects  the  good  con- 
dition of  an  individual ;  a  parent  is  naturally  anxious 
for  the  tcelfare  of  his  cliild  ; 

For  his  own  sake  no  duty  he  can  aslv, 

Tlie  conunon  welfare  is  our  only  task. — Jenvns. 

IVell-being  and  welfare  consist  of  such  tilings  as 
more  iinriiediat-ly  affect  our  existence:  prosperity, 
which  comprehends  both  well  oeing  and  welfare,  in- 
cludes likewise  all  that  can  add  to  the  enjoyments  of 
man.  The;j»oipeW(y  of  a  stale,  or  of  an  individual, 
therefore,  consists  in  the  increase  of  wealth,  power, 
honours,  and  the  like;  'Religion  alibrds  to  good  men 
peculiar  securi'y  in  the  enjoyment  of  W\m  prosperity.'' 
— Bi.AiR.  As  outward  circumstances  more  or  less 
affixl  the  happiness  of  man,  happiness  is,  therefore, 
often  substituted  for  prosperity ;  but  it  must  never 
be  foifjolten  that  happiness  properly  lies  only  in  the 
mind,  and  that  consequently  ;;7u.«/)ej-i(y  may  exist  with- 
out happiness  :  but  happiness,  at  least  as  far  as  respects 
a  boily  of  men,  cannot  exist  without  some  portion  of 
prosperity. 

TO  ACaUIRE,  OBTAIN,  GAIN,  WLN,  EARN. 

.Acquire,  in  French  acquirer,  Latin  acquire,  is  com- 
pontuled  of  ac  or  ad  and  qamro  to  seek,  signifying  to 
seek  or  get  to  one's  self;  obtain,  in  French  obtenir, 
Latin  obiineo,  is  compounded  of  ob  and  teneo  to  hold, 
signilying  to  lay  liold  or  secure  within  one's  reach  ; 
gain  and  win  are  derived  from  tlie  same  source , 
namily,  the  French  gagner,  German  gewinnen,  Saxon 
wtnncn,  from  the  Latin  vinco,  Greek  xaivvpai  or  vi'/tu 
to  conquer,  signifying  to  get  Ihe^  mastery  over,  to  get 
into  one's  possession ;  earn  comes  from  the  Saxon 
tharnan,  German  erndten,  Frieslandish  arnan  to  reap, 
which  is  connected  with  the  Greek  apvvfiai  to  take  or 
get. 

The  idea  of  getting  is  common  to  these  terms,  but 
the  circumstances  of  the  action  vary.  We  acquire  by 
our  ownefTorts  ;  we  obtain  by  the  efforts  of  others,  as 
well  as  of  ourselves  ;  we  gain  or  win  by  striving  ;  we 
earn  by  labour.  Talents  and  industry  are  requisite 
for  acquiring;  what  we  acyHrrc  comes  gradually  to  us 
in  coiisequ'-nceof  the  resiilar  exercise  of  our  abilities; 
in  tliis  manner,  knowledge,  honour,  and  reputation 
are  acquired ;  'It  is  Sallust's  remark  upon  Cato,  that 
the  less  he  coveted  ulory,  the  more  he  acquired  it.' — 
AnniFON.  'filings  are  obtained  by  all  means,  lionest 
or  dishonest;  whatever  comes  into  our  possession 
agreeable  to  our  wishes  is  obtained:  favours  and  re- 
quests are  always  obtained  ;  '  Were  not  tiiis  desire  of 
fame  very  strong,  the  ditficully  of  obtaining  it,  and  the 
danger  of  losing  it  when  obtained,  would  be  sufficient 
to  deter  a  man  from  so  vain  a  pursuit.' — Addison. 
Fortune  assists  in  both  gaining  and  winning,  but  par- 
ticularly in  tlie  latter  ca,se  :  a  subsistence,  a  superiority, 
a  victory  or  battle,  an  advantage,  or  a  pleasure,  is 
o-rtiiicf/ :  '  He  whose  mind  is  engaged  by  tlie  acquisi- 
limi  or  improvemnit  of  a  fortune,  not  only  escapes  the 
insipidity  of  indifference  and  the  tedionsness  of  in- 
activity, but  gains  enjoyments  wholly  unknown  to 
those  who  live  lazily  on  the  toils  of  others.' — Johnson. 
A  game  or  a  prize  in  the  lottery  is  literally  won ; 
.An  honest  man  may  freely  lake  iiis  own ; 
Tlie  goat  was  mine,  by  singing  fairly  won. 

Drvdkn. 
But  we  mav  win  ninny  things,  in  the  gaining  of  which 
•brtnne  is  more  concerned  than  (Uie's  own  exertions  ; 
'Where  the  daneer  ends,  the  hero  ceaiies:  when  he 
has  tcon  an  empire,  or  gained  his  mistress,  the  real  of 


his  story  is  not  worth  relating' — Steele.  A  good 
constitution  and  full  employment  aie  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  earning  a  livelihood  ;  'They  wlio  have  earned 
their  fortune  by  a  laborious  and  industiious  litie  are 
naturally  tenacious  of  what  they  have  |.ainfully  ac- 
quired.'— Blair.  Fortunes  are  acquired  alter  a  course 
of  years  ;  they  are  obtained  by  inheritance,  or  gained 
in  trade  ;  they  are  sometimes  won  at  the  gaming  table, 
but  seldom  earned. 

What  is  acquired  is  solid,  and  produces  lasting  bene 
fit  ;  what  is  obtained  may  ot'len  be  injurious  to  one's 
health,  one's  interest,  or  one's  morals;  what  is  gained 
or  won  is  often  only  a  partial  advantage,  and  transi* 
tory  in  its  nature  ;  it  is  gamed  or  won  only  to  be  lost: 
what  is  earned  serves  only  to  supply  the  necessity  of 
the  moment;  it  is  hardly  got  and  quickly  spent.  Scho- 
lars acquire  learning,  obtain  rew  ards,  gain  applause, 
and  win  prizes,  which  are  often  hardly  earned  by  the 
loss  of  health. 


TO  ACQUIRE,  TO  ATTAIN. 
To  acquire  {v.  To  acquire)  is  a  progressive  and 
.permanent  .iction  ;  U>  attain,  from  the  Latin  at/'neo, 
compounded  of  ac  or  ad  and  tenro  to  hold,  signifying 
to  rest  at  a  thing,  is  a  perfect  and  linislied  action  ;  we 
always  go  on  acquiring;  but  we  slop  when  we  have 
attained.  What  is  acquired  is  something  got  into  the 
possession  ;  what  is  attained  is  the  point  arrived  at. 
We  acquire  a  language ;  we  attain  to  a  certain  degree 
of  perfection. 

By  abilities  and  perseverance  we  may  acquire  a  con- 
siderable fluency  in  speaking  several  laiuiuaces  ;  but 
we  can  scarcely  expect  to  attain  to  the  perfection  of  a 
native  in  any  foreign  language.  Ordinary  powers, 
coupled  with  diligence,  will  enable  a  person  to  acquire 
whatever  is  usel'ul ;  '  A  genius  is  never  to  be  acquired 
by  art,  but  is  the  gil't  of  nature.' — Gay.  We  cannot 
attain  to  superiority  without  extraordinary  talents  and 
determined  perseverance  ;  '  Inquiries  after  happiness, 
and  rules  for  attaining  it,  are  not  so  necessary  and 
useful  to  mankind  as  the  arts  of  consolation,  and  sup- 
porting one's  self  under  atiliction.' — Shkphard.  ..Jc- 
qiiirements  are  always  serviceable  ;  attainments  al- 
ways creditable. 

ACaUIREMENT,  ACaUISITIOiN, 

Are  two  abstract  nouns  from  the  same  verb,  denot 
ingtlie  thing  acquired. 

Jlcquirenienl  implies  the  thing  acquired  for  and  by 
ourselves;  acquisition  that  which  is  acquired  for  an- 
other, or  to  the  advantage  of  another. 

People  can  expect  to  make  but  slender  acquirements 
without  a  considerable  share  of  industry  ;  '  Men  of 
the  greatest  application  and  acquirements  can  look 
back  upon  many  vacant  spaces  and  neglected  parts  of 
time.' — Hughes.  Wen  of  slender  acquirements  will 
be  no  acquisition  to  the  community  to  which  they  have 
attached  themselves  ;  '  To  me,  w'ho  have  taken  pains 
to  look  at  beauty,  abstracted  from  the  consideration  of 
its  being  an  object  of  desire  ;  at  power  only  as  it  sits 
upon  another,  without  any  hopes  of  partaking  any 
share  of  it ;  at  wisdom  and  capacity  without  any  pre- 
tension to  rival  or  envy  its  acquisitions  ;  the  world  is 
not  only  a  mere  scene,  but  a  pleasant  one.' — Steele. 

Jicquirement  respects  rather  the  exertions  employed  ; 
acquisition,  the  benefit  or  gain  accruing.  To  learn  a 
language  is  an  acquirement ;  to  gain  a  class  or  a  de- 
gree, an  acquisition.  The  acquirements  of  literature 
far  exceed  in  value  the  acquisitions  of  fortune. 

TO  GET,  GAIN,  OBTAIN,  PROCURE. 

To  o-et  signifies  simply  to  cause  to  have  or  possess  ; 
it  is  generick,  and  the  rest  specifick  ;  to  gain  {v.  To 
acquire)  is  to  «•«£  the  thing  one  wishes,  or  that  is  for 
one's  advantage :  to  obtain,  is  to  get  the  thing  aimed 
at  or  striven  after:  to  procure,  from  pro  and  euro  to 
care  for,  is  to  get  the  thing  wanted  or  sought  for. 

Get  is  not  only  the  most  general  in  its  sense,  but  in 
its  application  :  it  may  be  substituted  in  almost  every 
case  for  the  other  terms,  tor  we  may  say  to  get  or  gain 
a  prize,  to  get  or  obtain  a  reward,  to  get  or  procure  a 
book  ;  and  it  is  also  employed  in  nnniberless  familiar 
cases,  where  the  other  terms  would  be  less  suitable, 
for  what  this  word  gains  in  familiarity  it  loses  in  dig- 
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•nlty  :  I>cncP  wo  mny  willi  proprioly  talk  ofa  scrvaiil's 
getliuff  stwte  walcr,  or  a  \H;r:^i)\\  ffiil  in  fr  a  Ik  ink  nil  a 
slielf  in ge.tlnig  iiiral  I'lDin  tlii^  liulcljii',  willi  iiiiiiilii.'r- 
less  similar  cases  iii  uiiich  ilicdilicr  Irriiis  (-oiild  iioi 
be  cniplovi'd  without  losiii;.'  their  ili^'iiity.  Rlorenvor, 
Bit  is  pidiiiistiioiisly  used  lor  \\  lialever  cniiit'S  to  the 
liaiid,  whether  ^ood  or  l)a<l,  desirahle  or  not  dosiralile, 
souglil  for  or  imt  ;  'Tlie  miser  is  more  iiiiltislrioiis 
Ihaa  the  saint:  the  pains  ofgctlinn-,  tin;  ("ears  ol'losinc, 
and  the  inability  of  enjoyin?  ins  w'eallh,  have  been  the 
mark  ol'satire  in  all  ajies.' — Spectator.  (Juin, obtain, 
anti  procure  always  include  either  tlie  wishes,  or  tile 
iiistrunientnlity  of  the  ay;ent,  or  liotli  together.  Thus 
a  person  is  said  \ugcl  u  cold,  or  a  lever,  a  ;.'oiid  or  an 
ill  name,  witJioiit  specil'yint:  ajiy  or  the  circumstances 
of  the  action  :  hut  he  is  said  to  ^am  that  approbation 
which  is  <;ratiryin!{  to  liis  feelings;  tu  ct/i^uin  a  recom- 
pense which  is  tile  olyect  of  his  exertions  ;  tuprocurc 
a  situation  wiiich  is  tlie  end  of  iiis  endeavours. 

The  word  gain  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  whatever 
comes  to  us  fortuitously ;  what  we  ffain.  constitutes  our 
good  fortune  ;  we  gam  a  victory,  or  we  gaiti  a  cause  ; 
the  result  in  tHrtli  cases  may  be  independent  of  our 
exertions  ;  '  Neither  Virjjil  nor  Horace  would  have 
pained  so  great  reputation  in  the  world,  had  tJiey  not 
been  Ihe  friends  and  admirers  of  each  other.' — Addi- 
sox.  To  obtain  and  procure  exclude  the  idea  of 
chance,  and  suppose  exertions  directed  to  a  specifick 
end :  but  the  former  may  include  tlie  exertions  of 
others  ;  tlie  latter  is  particularly  yiiployed  for  one's 
own  personal  exertions.  A  person  obtains  a  situation 
through  the  reconmiendation  of  a  liiend  ;  hn procures 
a  situation  by  applvinj;  for  it.  Obtain  is  likewise 
employed  otdy  in  that  wliicli  requires  particular  ef- 
forts, that  which  is  not  immediately  within  our  reacli  ; 

All  things  are  blended,  clmngeable,  and  vain  ! 

No  hope,  no  wish,  we  perfectly  obtain. — Jenvns. 
Procure  is  applicable  to  that  wliicli  is  to  be  got  with 
ease,  by  the  simple  exertion  of  a  walk,  or  of  asking 
for;  '  Ambition  pushes  the  soul  to  such  actions  as  are 
apt  to  procure  honour  and  reputation  to  the  actor'. — 

AODISUN. 

GAIN,  PROFIT,  EMOLUMENT,  LUCRE. 
Gain  signifie-s  in  general  what  is  gained  (v.  To  ac- 
quire) ;  profit,  in  French ;;r()^t,  Latin  pr«/(c/»/s,  par- 
ticiple of  proficio,  i.  e.  pro  and  facio,  siginfies  that 
which  makes  for  one's  good;  emolumcnl,  from  cmolior, 
signifies  to  work  out  or  get  by  working  ;  lucre  is  in 
Latin  lucrum  gain,  which  probably  comes  from  luo  to 
pay,  signifying  that  which  comes  to  a  man's  ptuse. 

Gain  is  here  a  general  term,  tlie  other  terms  are 
specific  k  :  the  gain  is  that  which  conies  to  a  man  :  it  is 
Uie  fruit  of  his  exertions,  or  agreeable  to  his  wish  :  the 
profit  is  that  which  accrues  from  the  thing.  Thus 
when  applied  to  riches  that  which  increases  a  man's 
estate  are  his  gains  ;  '  The  gains  of  ordinary  trades 
and  vocations  are  hi>nest  and  furthered  by  two  things, 
chiefly  by  diligence  and  by  a  good  name.' — Hacon. 
That  which  flows  out  of  his  trade  are  his  profits  ;  that 
is,  they  are  his  gains  upon  dealing  ;  '  Why  may  not  a 
whole  estate,  thrown  into  a  kind  of  garden,  turn  as 
much  to  the  profit  as  the  pleasure  of  the  owner  V — Ad- 
PISON.  Emolument  is  a  species  of  gain  from  labour, 
or  a  collateral  ^n;ji  ;  of  this  description  are  a  nian's 
emoluments  from  an  office  ;  '  Except  the  salary  of  the 
Laureate,  to  which  King  James  added  the  oflice  of 
Historiograi>her,  perhaps  with  some  additional  emolu- 
ments, Dryden's  whole  revenue  seems  to  have  been 
casual.' — Johnson.  A  man  estimates  his  gains  by 
what  he  receives  in  the  year ;  he  estimates  liis  profits 
by  what  he  receives  on  every  article  ;  he  estimates  his 
emoluments  according  to  the  nature  of  the  service  whicli 
he  has  to  perform:  the  merchant  talks  of  h\s  gains  ; 
the  retail  dealer  of  his  profits ;  the  placeman  of  his 
emoUivients. 

Guin  and  profit  a'e  also  taken  hi  an  abstract  sense  ; 
Inrrc  is  never  used  otherwise  ;  but  the  latter  always 
conveys  a  bad  meaning  ;  it  is,  strictly  speakinc,  un- 
hallowed ^-ai™  ;  a"  immoderate  thirst  for  gain  is  the 
vice  of  men  who  are  always  calculating  profit  and 
loss  ;  athirst  for  lucre  deadens  every  generous  feeling 
of  the  mind  ; 

O  sacred  hunger  of  pernicious  gold  ! 

What  bands  offaith  can  impious  lucre  hold  ? 

Dry  DEN. 


Gain  and  profit  may  be  extended  to  other  obiects 
and  sometimes  opposed  to  each  oilier;  for  as  "that 
which  we^H/'ji  is  wlial  we  wish  only,  it  is  often  the 
n-\crsi}  <>{  profitable;  henc<' the  force  of  that  import- 
ant  (iiieslion  in  Scripture,  What  shall  it  profit  a  man 
if  lie  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  t 


GOOD,  GOODNESS. 

Gooil,  which  under  ditrerent  forms  runs  thrnugli  a>. 
the  northern  languages,  and  has  a  great  affinity  to  I  lie 
Greek  ayadds,  is  supposed  by  Adelung  to  be  deri'.eii 
from  the  Latin  gaudco,  Greek  yr)6iu>,  and  Ilebien 
mn.  signifying  to  be  joyful,  joy  or  happiness  being 
derived  fniin  tliat  which  is  good. 

Good  and  goodness  arc  abstract  terms,  drawn  from 
the  same  word  ;  the  former  to  denote  the  thing  that  is 
good,  the  latter  the  inlicrent  good  property  of  a  thing. 
All  ^oorf  comes  from  God,  \\/\iose  goodness  towards 
his  creatures  is  unbounded. 

The  good  we  do  is  determined  by  the  tendency  of 
the  action  ;  hut  our  goodness  in  doing  it  is  determined 
by  the  motives  of  our  actions.  Good  is  of  a  two-fold 
nature,  physical  and  ninial,  and  is  opppsed  to  evil; 
Goodness  is  applicable  either  to  the  disposition  of  mo- 
ral agents  or  the  qualities  of  inaniinate  objects  :  it  ia 
opposed  to  badness.  By  the  order  of  Providence  the 
most  horrible  convulsions  are  made  to  bring  about 
good  ; 

Each  form'd  for  all,  promotes  through  private  care 
Tlie  publick  good,  and  justly  takes  its  share. 

Jenyns. 
The  goodness  or  badness  of  any  fruit  depends  upon 
its  fitness  to  be  enjoyed  ;  '  The  reigning  errour  of  his  life 
was,  that  Savage  mistook  the  love  for  the  practice  of 
virtue,  and  was  indeed  not  so  much  a  good  man  as  the 
friend  of  goodness.' — Johnson. 


GOOD,  BENEFIT,  ADVANTAGE. 

Good  is  an  abstract  universal  terin,  which  in  its  un 
limited  sense  comprehends  every  thing  that  can  be 
conceived  of,  as  suited  in  all  its  parts  to  the  end  pro 
posed.  In  this  sense  benefit  and  advantage,  as  well 
as  utility,  service,  profit,  &c.  are  all  modifications  of 
good;  but  the  term  n-oorf  has  likewise  a  limited  ap 
Dlication,  which  brings  it  to  a  just  point  of  comparison 
with  the  other  terms  here  chosen  ;  the  common  idea 
which  allies  these  words  to  each  other  is  tl  at  of  good 
as  it  respects  a  particular  object.  Good  is  here  em- 
ployed indefinitely ;  benefit  and  advantage  are  sjieci- 
fied  by  some  collateral  circumstances.  Good  is  done 
without  regard  to  the  peisnn  who  does  it,  or  him  to 
whom  it  is  done  ;  but  benefit  has  always  respect  to  the 
relative  condition  of  the  giver  and  receiver,  wRonuist 
be  both  specified.  Hence  we  say  of  a  charitable  man, 
that  he  does  much  good,  or  that  he  bestows  benefits 
upon  this  or  that  individual.  In  like  manner,  when 
speaking  of  particular  cominiinities  or  society  at  large, 
we  may  say  that  it  is  for  the  good  of  society  or  for  the 
good  of  mankind  that  every  one  submits  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  some  portion  of  his  natural  liberty  ;  but  it  is 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  orders  that  the 
charitably  disposed  employ  so  much  time  and  money 
in  giving  them  inslruction. 

Good  is  limited  to  no  mode  or  manner,  no  condition 
of  the  person  or  the  thing;  it  is  applied  indiscrimi- 
nately ; 

Our  present  good  the  easy  task  is  made, 

To  earn  superiour  bliss  when  this  sliall  fade. 

Jenynb. 
Benefit  is  more  particularly  applicable  to  the  external 
circumstances  of  a  person,  as  to  his  health,  his  im- 
provement, his  pecuniary  condition,  and  the  like:  it  i» 
likewise  confined  in  its  application  to  persons  only ;  we 
may  counsel  another  for  his  ^onrf,  althnush  we  do  not 
counsel  him  for  his  benefit ;  but  we  labour  for  the 
benefit  of  another  when  we  set  apart  for  him  the  fruits 
of  our  labour  :  exercise  is  always  attended  with  some 
good  to  all  [lersons  ;  it  is  of  particular  benefit  to  those 
who  are  of  a  lethargick  habit :  an  indiscreet  zeal  does 
more  harm  than  good  to  the  cause  of  religion  ;  a  pa- 
tient cannot  expect  to  derive  benefit  from  a  medicine 
when  he  counteracts  its  effects;  'Unless  men  were 
endowed  by  nature  with  some  sense  of  duty  or  mor-it 
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DhHcation,  they  could  reap  no  benefit  from  revelation.' 
— Hlair. 

<V.  cd  :s  mostly  employed  for  some  positive  and  direct 
gi'Od;  udvanlage  for  an  adventitious  and  indirect 
gund :  the  good  is  that  which  would  he  good  to  all ;  the 
advantage  is  that  wliich  is  partially  good,Qr  good  only 
in  particular  cases:  it  is  gaod  for  a  man  to  exert  his 
talents ;  it  is  an  advantage  to  him  if  in  addition  to  his 
own  efforts  lie  has  the  support  of  friends:  it  niav  how- 
ever frequently  happen  that  he  who  has  the  most  ad- 
vantages derives  tlie  least  gaud :  talents,  person,  voice, 
powerful  interest,  a  pleasing  address,  are  all  advan- 
tagts;  but  they  may  produce  evil  instead  of  good  if 
they  are  not  directed  to  the  right  purpose;  '  The  true 
art  of  memory  is  the  art  of  attention.  No  man  will 
read  with  much  advantage  who  is  not  able  at  pleasure 
to  evacuate  his  mind.' — Johnson. 


ADVANTAGE,  TROFIT. 

advantage,  in  French  avantage,  probably  comes 
from  the  Latin  adventum,  parli<i|ile  of  udvcnio,  com- 
pounded of  ad  and  venio  to  come  to,  signifying  to  come 
to  any  one  according  to  his  desire,  or  agreeable  to  his 
purpose ;  profit,  in  French  profile,  Latin  profectiis, 
participle  «{  pruficiv,  signifies  that  which  makes  for 
one's  good. 

The  idea  connnon  to  these  terms  is  of  some  good 
received  by  a  person.  Jidvantage  is  general ;  it  re- 
spects every  thing  which  can  contribute  to  the  wishes, 
wants,  and  comforls  of  life:  profit  in  its  proper  sense 
is  specifick ;  it  regards  oidy  pecuniary  advantage. 
Situations  have  their  advantages  ;  trade  iias  its  profits. 

Whatever  we  estimate  as  an  advantage  is  so  to  the 
individual;  but pro/f^- are  something  real;  the  former 
is  a  relative  term,  it  depends  on  the  sentiments  of  the 
person;  what  is  an  advantage  to  one  may  be  a  dis- 
advantage lo  another; 

For  he  in  all  his  am'rous  battles 

N'  advantage  finds  like  goods  and  chattels. 

Butler. 
The  latter  Is  an  absolute  term :  profit  is  alike  to  all 
under  all  circumstances ;  '  He  does  the  office  of  a 
counsellor,  a  judge,  an  executor,  and  a  friend,  to  all  his 
actpiaiutance,  without  the  profits  which  attend  such 
offices.' — Steelk. 

ADVANTAGE,  BENEFIT,  UTILITY,  SERVICE, 
AVAIL,  USE. 

.Advantage  has  the  same  signification  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding article;  benefit,  in  French  bienfait,  Latin  bcne- 
f actum,  compounded  of  bene  well,  and  factum  done, 
signifies  done  or  made  to  one's  wishes;  utility,  in 
French  utiliti,  Latin  utililas  and  ntilis  useful,  from 
utor  to'  use,  signifies  the  quality  of  being  able  to  be 
used,  which  is  also  the  meaning  o[  use ;  service, 'iu 
French  service,  Latin  servitium,  from  servio  to  serve, 
Eisinifies  the  quality  of  serving  one's  purpose;  avail 
coui|iiinnded  of  «  or  ad  and  video  to  be  strong,  signi- 
fies 10  be  strong  for  a  purpose. 

Jidvantage  respects  external  or  cxtrinsick  circum- 
stances of  profit,  honour,  and  convenience ;  bcnffit 
resiiicts  the  consequences  of  actions  and  events ; 
utility  and  service  respect  the  good  which  can  be  drawn 
fnnn  the  use  of  any  object.  Utility  un\)i'ws  the  intrin- 
sick  good  qi.ality  which  renders  a  thing  fit  for  use; 
seruice  the  actual  stale  of  a  thing  which  may  fit  it  for 
immediate  use:  a  thing  has  its  utility  and  is  made  of 
service. 

A  large  house  haa  its  advantages ;  suitable  exercise 
is  attended  with  benefit:  sun-dials  have  their  nlilily  in 
a.scertaining  the  hour  precisely  by  the  sun ;  and  may 
be  made  serviceable  at  times  in  lieu  of  watches. 
Things  are  sold  to  advantage,  or  advantages  are  de- 
rived from  buying  and  selling:  '  It  is  the  great  orfua?;- 
tasre  of  a  trading  nation,  that  there  are  very  few  in  it 
so  dull  and  heavy,who  may  not  be  jilaced  in  stations 
of  life  which  may  give  them  an  opportunity  of  making 
their  fortunes.' — Addison.  Persons  ride  or  walk  for 
the  benefit  of  their  health ;  '  For  the  benrfii  of  the  gentle 
reader,  1  will  show  what  to  turn  over  unread,  and  what 
to  peruse.'— Steele.  Things  are  purchase  d  for  tiieir 
utility;  '  If  the  gibbet  does  not  produce  virtue,  it  is  yet 
of  such  incontestible  utility,  that  F  believe  those  gen- 
tlemen would  be  very  unwilling  that  v^  should  be  re- 


moved, who  are  notwithstanding  so  zealous  to  steH 
every  breast  against  damnation.' — Hawkksworth. 
Things  are  retained  when  tney  are  found  serviceable ; 
'  His  wisdom  and  knowledge  are  serviceable  to  all  who 
tliink  fit  lo  make  use  of  them.' — Steele. 

A  good  education  i)as  ahvaj-s  its  advantages,  al- 
though every  one  cannot  derive  the  same  benefit  from 
the  cultivation  of  his  talents,  as  all  have  not  the  happy 
art  of  employing  their  acquirements  to  the  right  ob- 
jects: riches  are  of  no  utility  unless  rightly  enqiloyed  ; 
and  edge-tools  are  of  no  service  which  are  not  pro- 
perly sharpened.  It  is  of  great  advantage  to  young 
people  to  form  good  coimexions  on  their  entrance  into 
life:  it  is  no  less  beneficial  to  their  morals  to  be  under 
llie  guidance  of  the  aged  and  experien(jed,  fr<im  whom 
they  may  draw  many  useful  directiotjs  for  their  t'uture 
conduct,  and  niaiiy  serviceable  hints  by  way  of  admo- 
nition. 

Utility,  use,  service,  and  avail,  all  express  the  idea 
of  fitness  to  be  employed  to  advantage.  Utility  is  ap- 
plied mostly  in  a  general  sen.se  for  that  which  may  be 
used,  and  use  for  that  which  actually  is  used  ;  tims 
things  may  be  said  to  be  of  general  utility,  or  of  par- 
ticular use;  'Those  things  which  have  long  gone 
together  are  confederale;  whereas  new  things  piece 
not  so  well ;  but,  thongli  they  help  by  their  utility,  yet 
they  trouble  by  their  iuconformity.' — Bacon.  'When 
will  my  friendship  be  of  use  to  you?' — Puillips 
CAte  comprehends  in  it  whatever  is  •I'-fived  from  the 
use  of  a  thing;  service  may  imply  that  x.  uch  serves 
for  a  particular  purpose ;  avail  implies  that  kind  of 
service  which  may  possibly  he  procured  from  any  ob- 
ject, but  which  also  may  not  be  procured ;  il  is  there- 
liire  used  in  problematical  cases,  or  in  a  negative  sense. 
Prudence  forbids  us  to  destroy  any  thing  that  can  be 
turned  to  a  use ;  '  A  man  with  great  talents,  but  void  of 
discretion,  is  like  Polyphemus  in  the  f.ible,  strong  and 
blind,  endued  with  an  irresistible  force,  which  for  want 
of  sight  is  of  no  use  to  him.' — Addison.  Economy 
enjoins  that  we  should  not  throw  aside  a  thing  so  long 
as  it  is  fit  for  service ;  '  The  Greeks  in  the  hei dick  age 
seem  to  have  beeu_unacquainted  with  the  use  of  iron, 
the  mn.st  serviceable  of  all  the  metals.' — Robertson. 
When  entreaties  are  found  lo  be  of  no  avail,  temales 
snnictinies  try  the  force  of  tears ;  '  What  does  it  avail, 
rlmufili  Seneca  had  taught  as  good  morality  as  Christ 
hiuLself  Irom  the  mount?' — Cumberland. 

The  intercession  of  a  friend  may  he  available  to 
avert  the  resentment  of  one  who  is  olfended:  useful 
lessons  of  experience  may  be  drawn  from  all  the  events 
of  life:  whatever  is  of  the  best  quality  will  be  found 
most  serviceable. 

TO  EMPLOY,  USE. 

Employ,  from  the  Latin  implico,  signifies  lo  impli 

cate,  or  apply  for  any  special  purpose;  use,  from  tfte 

Latin  usus  and  utor,  signifies    to   enjoy  or  derive 

benefit  from. 

Employ  expresses  less  than  use;  it  is  in  fact  a  spe- 
cies of  partial  w«(7(o-;  we  always fjnpioy  when  «e  use; 
but  we  do  not  always  use  when  we  employ.  We  em- 
ploy whatever  we  take  into  our  service,  or  make  sub- 
servient to  our  convenience  for  a  time;  we  use  what- 
ever we  entirely  devote  to  our  purpose.  Whatever  is 
employed  by  one  person  may,  in  ils  turn,  be  employed 
by  another,  or  at  difierent  times  be  employed  by  the 
same  person;  but  what  is  used  is  frequently  consumed 
or  rendered  unfit  for  a  similar  use.  What  we  rniploy 
may  frequently  belong  to  another;  but  what  one  uses 
is  supposed  to  he  his  e.xclnsive  property.  On  this 
ground  we  may  speak  of  emplnying  persons  as  well  as 
things;  but  wo  speak  of  using  things  only,  and  not 
persons,  except  in  the  most  degrading  sense.  Persons, 
time,  stiength,  and  power  are  employed ; 

Thou  godlike  Hector!  all  thy  force  employ; 
Assemble  all  th'  united  band  of  Troy. — Pors 
Houses,  furniture,  and  all  materials,  of  which  either 
necessities  or  conveniences  are  composed,  are  used; 
Straight  the  broad  belt,  with  gay  en.hrnid'ry  grac'd, 
He  loos'd,  the  corslet  from  his  breast  unbrac'd, 
Then  snck'd  the  blood,  and  sov'reign  balm  infus'd, 
Wliicli  Chiron  gave,  and  ^Esculapiiis  ws'd.— Pope. 
It  is  a  part  of  wisdom  to  employ  well  the  short  portion 
of  lime  which  is  allotted  to  us  "in  this  sublunary  state, 
and  to  use  the  things  of  this  world  so  as  not  lo  abusa 
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tneiti.  No  one  is  e.vculpated  from  the  guilt  of  an  im- 
moral action,  by  sutfeniif;  himself  to  he  cinpluy'-d  as 
an  instrunieiit  to  serve  tlie  purposes  of  another:  we 
ought  to  use  oiir  utmost  endeavours  to  ab.-lain  fruni  all 
conneAion  wiili  such  as  wish  to  implicate  us  in  their 
guilty  practices. 

INSTRUMENT,  TOOL. 

Instrument,  in  Latin  instiumcntvm,  from  inftriio, 
signifies  the  tiling  hy  whitli  an  elietl  is  produced;  tool 
conies  proliahly  from  toil,  siuuilyina  the  thing  with 
which  one  toils.  These  teimsare  both  eniployed  to 
express  the  means  of  producing  an  end;  they  differ 
psincipally  in  this,  that  the  former  is  used  in  a  good  or 
an  indifferent  sense,  the  latter  only  in  a  bad  sense,  tor 
persons.  Individuals  in  high  stations  are  ol'ttii  the 
instruments  in  bringing  about  gr(;at  changes  in  niuions; 
'Devotion  has  often  been  found  a  powerful  inslruiutnl 
fn  humanizing  the  manners  of  men  ' — Bi.Ain.  Spies 
and  informers  are  the  worthless  tools  of  government; 
Poor  York !  the  harmless  tool  of  others'  liate, 
He  sues  for  pardon,  and  repents  too  late. — Swift. 

TO  ABUSE,  MISUSE. 
Muse,  in  Latin  abttfus,  particijile  of  abator,  com- 
pounded of  ab  from  and  utor  to  use,  signifies  to  use 
away  or  wear  away  with  using ;  in  distinction  from 
misuse,  which  signifies  to  use  amiss.  Every  thing  is 
abused  which  receives  any  sortof  injury  ;  it  is  misused, 
if  not  used  at  all,  or  turned  to  a  ivroiig  use. 

Young  people  are  too  prone  to  abuse  books  for  want 
of  setting  a  proper  value  on  their  contents ;  '  1  know  no 
evil  so  great  as  the  abuse  of  the  understanding,  and  yet 
there  is  no  one  vice  more  common. — Steklk.  People 
misuse  hooks  wlien  they  read  for  amusement  only 
instead  of  improvement ; 

You  misuse  the  reveience  of  your  place. 
As  a  false  favourite  doth  his  prince's  name. 
In  deeds  dislion'rnble. — SH.vKsfE.^RE. 
Money  is  abused  when  it  is  clipped,  or  its  value  any 
way  lessened;  it  is  misused  when  it  is  spent  in  excess 
and  debauchery. 

TREATMENT,  USAGE. 

Treatment  implies  the  art  of  treating,  and  vsa ffethal 
of  using:  treatment  may  be  partial  ortempoiary;  but 
jisage  is  properly  employed  for  that  which  is  permanent 
or  continued  :  a  passer-by  may  meet  with  ill  treat  in  rut ; 
but  children  or  domesticks  are  liable  to  meet  wilh  ill 
usage.  All  person.*  may  meet  with  treatmciilCvinn  otiieis 
witli  whom  they  c.isnally  come  in  connexion  .  '  By  pro- 
mises of  more  indulgent  Ireatmhif,  if  they  would  unite 
witli  him  (Cortez;  againsl  their  oppressors,  he  prevailed 
on  the  people  to  supply  the  Spanish  camp  with  jirovi- 
sions.' — Robertson.  Usage  is  applied  more  properly 
to  those  who  are  more  or  less  in  the  power  of  others : 
children  may  receive  good  or  ill  usage  from  those  who 
have  the  charge  of  them, servants  from  Iheir  masters, 
or  wives  from  their  husbands;  '  If  we  look  I'urther  into 
the  world;  we  shall  find  this  usage  (of  our  Saviour 
from  his  own)  not  so  very  strange ;  for  kindred  is  not 
friendship.' — South. 

TO  PROVIDE,  PROCURE,  FURNISH,  SUPPLY. 

ProBirff,inLatin  pruivWfo,  signifies  literally  to  see  be- 
fore, but  figuratively  toget  in  readiness  for  some  future 
purpose;  procure,  v. Toget;  furnish,  in  Fiench/oM?- 
nir,  may  possibly  be  connected  with  the  Latin /erro  to 
bring;  siifply,  in  French  svppleer,  \j!il'm  snppleo,  from 
sub  and  pleo,  signifies  to  fill  up  a  deficiency,  or  make  up 
what  is  wanting. 

Provide  and  procure  are  both  actions  that  have  a 
special  reference  to  the  future ;  furnish  and  supply  are 
employed  for  that  which  is  of  immediate  concern  :  one 
provides  a  dinner  in  the  contemplation  that  some  per- 
sons are  coming  to  partake  of  it ;  one  procures  help  in 
the  contemplation  that  it  may  be  wanted  ;  one  furnishes 
a  room,  as  we  find  it  necessary  for  the  present  purpose ; 
one  supplies  a  family  with  any  article  of  domestick 
use.  Calculation  is  necessary  in  providing ;  one  does 
not  wish  to  provide  too  much  or  too  little;  'A  rude 
hand  may  build  walls,  form  root's,  and  lay  floors,  and 
frovide  all  that  warmtli  and  security  require.'— John- 


son. Labour  and  management  are  requisite  in  procur 
ing;  when  the  thing  is  not  always  at  hand,  or  not  easily 
come  at,  one  must  exercise  one's  strength  or  ing4'nuiiy 
to  procure  it ;  '  Such  dress  as  may  enable  the  body  to 
endure  the  dilierent  seasons, the  most  uiienliglueind  na- 
tions have  been  able  to  procure.' — Johnson.  Judge- 
ment is  requisite  in  furnishing ;  what  one  furni.'^hcs 
ought  to  be  selected  witli  due  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  individual  who  furnishes,  or  for  ivhom 
\l  IS  furnished ;  'Auria  having  driven  the  Turks  from 
Corone,  both  by  sea  and  land,  furnished  the  city  with 
corn,  wine,  victual,  and  powder.' — Knolles.  Care 
and  attention  are  wanted  in  supplying ;  we  must  he 
careful  to  know  what  a  person  really  wants,  in  Older  to 
supply  him  to  his  satisfaction  ; 

Although  I  neither  lend  nor  borrow, 
Yet,  10  supply  the  ripe  wants  of  my  friend, 
I  'II  break  a  custom. — Siiakspkare. 
Oiiepro))irfe«  against  all  contingencies;  one  procurps  all 
necessaries;  one /wrTiz^Ais  all  comforts;  one  supplies 
all  deficiencies.     Fnnude  and  procure  are  the  acts  of 
persons  only  ;  furnish  and  sujijilynve  the  actsof  uncon- 
scious agents.     A  person's  garden  and  orchard  may  be 
said  to  furnish  him  with  delicacies ;  the  earth  snjiplies 
ns  with  food.    So  in  tlie  improper  application :  tiie  daily 
occurrences  of  a  great  city  furnish  materials   for  a 
newspaper;  a  newspaper,  to  an  Englishman,  s«p;/Zzes 
almost  every  other   want ;  '  Your  ideas  are  new,  and 
borrowed  fiom  a  mouniainous  country,  the  only  one 
that  can  furnish  truly  picturesque  scenery.'— Gray. 
And  clouds,  dissolv'd,  the  thirsty  ground  supply. 

Dkvden. 


PROVIDENCE,  PRUDENCE, 

Providence  and  prudince  are  both  derived  from  the 
verb  to  provide:  but  the  formerexpresses  the  particular 
act  of  providiiiii;  the  latter  the  habit  of   providing. 
Tlie  former  is  applied  both  to  animals  and  men  ;  the 
latter  is  employed  only  as  a  characteiistick  of  men. 
We  may  admire  Ihe  providence  of  the  ant  in  laying  up 
a  store  for  the  winter ; 
In  Albion's  isle,  when  glorious  Edgar  reign'd, 
He,  wisely  provident,  from  her  white  cliffs 
Launch'd  half  her  forests. — Somerville. 
The  prudence  of  a  parent  is  displayed  in  his  concern 
for   the    future    scltleineiit   of  his    child;   ^  Prudenct 
operates  on  life,  in  the  same  manner  as  rules  on  com 
position  ;  it  produces  vigilance  rather  than  elevation.' — 
Johnson.     It  is  provident'm  a  person  toadopt  measures 
of  escaie  for  himself,  in  certain  situations  of  peculiar 
danger;  it  is  prudent  to  be  always  prepared  for  all  con- 
tingencies 

PRUDENT,  PRUDENTIAL. 

Prudent  (v.  Judgevient)  characterizes  the  person  or 
the  thing;  prudential  characterizes  only  the  thing 
Prudent  signifies  having  prudence;  prudential,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  prudence,  or  as  respects  pru- 
dence. The  prudent  is  opposed  to  the  imprudent  and 
inconsiderate;  the  providential  is  opposed  to  the  volun- 
tary; the  counsel  is  prudent  which  accords  with  the 
principles  of  prudence ; 
Ulysses  first  in  publick  care  she  found, 
For  prudent  counsel  like  the  gods  renown'd. 

Pope 

The  reason  or  motive  is  prudential,  as  flowing  out  of 
circumstances  of  prudence  or  necessity  ;  '  Those  who 
possess  elevated  understandings,  are  naturally  apt  to 
consider  a.\\  prudential  maxims  as  below  their  regard. 
—Johnson.  Every  one  is  called  upon  at  certain  limes 
toadopt  prudent  measures;  those  who  are  obliged  to 
consult  their  means  in  the  manageinent  of  their  ex 
penses,  must  act  tfjion  prudential  motives 

FORESIGHT,  FORETHOUGHT,  FORECAST, 
PREMEDITATION. 

Foresight,  from  seeing  before,  anA  forethought,  from 
thinking  beforehand,  denote  the  simple  act  ot  the  mind 
in  seeing  a  thing  before  it  happens:  forecast,  from 
casting  the  thoughts  onward,  signifies  coming  at  the 
knowledge  of  a  thing  beforehand  hy  means  of  calcnia 
tion:  premeditation    from  pre  before,  and  meditate 
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signifies  obtainina  the  same  knowledge  by  force  of 
Jiiedilatiiig,  or  leflecliiig  dw-ply  on  a  thing  beforuhrind. 
Foresight  and  furclluiught  are  general  and  indttinite 
leruis:  we  employ  tlieiu  either  on  ordinary  or  extraor- 
dinary occasions;  bM  forcUioug/U  is  of  the  Iwo  the 
most  faHiiliar  term  ;  fortcast  and  premeditation  mostly 
ill  the  latter  case :  all  bnsincss  requires /ores»o-/it;  stale 
concerns,  require  forecast :  foresight  and  forecast 
respect  what  is  to  happen;  tliey  are  the  operations 
of  the  mind  in  calculating  futurity:  prcmeditaliun 
respects  what  is  to  be  said  or  done;  it  is  a  pre|iai;ilii>n 
of  the  thouiihls  and  designs  for  action :  by  foresight 
AnA  forecast  we  guard  against  evils  and  provide  for 
contingencies ;  by  premeditation  we  g\iard  against 
erroursof  conduct.  A  man  betrays  his  want  of /orc- 
siirht  wlio  does  not  provide  against  losses  in  trade; 
Tin?  wary  crane  foresees  it  first,  and  sails 
Above  the  storm,  and  leaves  the  lowly  vales. 

Drydkn. 

A  per.-on  shows  his  want  of  forecast  wlio  does  not 

provide  against  old  age ; 
Let  him  forecast  his  work  with  timely  care, 
Which  else  is  huddled,  when  the  skies  are  lair. 

Drydkn. 

A  man  shows  his  want  of  premeditation  who  acts  or 
speaks  on  the  impulse  of  the  nioment;  the  man  there- 
fore who  does  a  wicked  act  without  prcvieditution 
lessens  his  guilt;  'Thetongue  may  fail  and  falter  in 
her  sudden  extemporal  expressions,  but  the  pen  having 
a  greater  advantage  of  premeditation  is  not  so  subject 
to  errour.' — Howei.l. 

JUDGEMENT,  DISCRETION,  PRUDENCE. 
These  tern)s  are  all  employed  to  express  the  various 
modes  of  practical  wisdom,  which  serve  to  regulate  the 
conduct  of  men  in  ordinary  life.  The  judgement  is 
that  faculty  which  enables  a  person  to  distinguish  right 
and  wrong  in  general;  discretion  and  prudence  serve 
the  same  purpose  in  particular  cases.  The  judgement 
is  conclusive;  it  decides  by  positive  inference;  it  en- 
ables a  person  to  discover  tlie  truth :  discretion  is  in- 
tuitive {v.  Discernment);  it  discerns  or  perceives  what 
is  in  all  probability  right.  The.  judgement  acts  by  a 
fixedrule;  it  admits  of  no  question  or  variation:  the 
discretion  acts  according  to  circumstances,  and  is  its 
own  rule.  The  judgement  determines  in  the  choice 
of  what  is  good:  the  discretion  sometimes  only  guards 
against  errour  or  direct  mistakes;  it  chooses  what  is 
nearest  to  the  truth.  The  judgement  requires  know- 
ledge and  actual  experience;  the  discretion  requires 
reflection  and  consideration:  a  general  exercises  his 
juilo-ement  ill  the  disposition  of  his  army,  and  in  the 
inod"e  of  attack;  while  he  is  following  the  rules  ot" 
military  art  he  exercises  his  discretion  in  the  choice  of 
oflicers  I'orditTerent  posts,  in  the  treatment  of  his  men, 
in  his  negotiations  with  the  enemy,  and  various  nher 
measures  which  depend  upon  contingencies  ;  'If  a  man 
have  that  penetration  oC  judgement  as  he  can  discern 
what  things  are  to  be  laid  open,  and  what  to  be  secreted, 
to  him  a  habit  of  dissimulation  is  a  hindrance  and  a 
poorness.' — Bacon. 

Let  your  own 
Discretion  be  your  tutor.  Suit  the  action 
To  the  words.-  Shakspeare. 
Discretion  looks  to  the  present ;  prudence,  wliicli  is 
the  same  as  providence  or  forethought  calculates  on 
the  future:  discretion  takes  a  wide  survey  of  the  case 
that  offers;  it  looks  to  the  moral  fitness  of  the  thing, 
as  well  as  the  coiisequences  which  may  follow  from  it ; 
it  determines  according  to  the  real  propriety  of  the 
tiling,  as  well  as  the  ultimate  advantages  which  it  may 
produce;  prudence  looks  only  to  the  good  or  evil 
which  may  result  frf)in  the  thing;  it  is,  theiefore,  but 
a  mode  or  accompaniment  of  discretion ;  we  must 
have  prudence  w]\ei\  we  have  discretion,  but  we  may 
have  ^r"(/fnce  where  there  is  no  occasion  (or  discre- 
tion. Those  who  have  the  conduct  or  direction  of 
others  require  discretion ;  those  who  have  the  manage- 
ment of  their  own  concerns  require  prudevce.  For 
want  of  accretion  the  master  ol  a  school,  or  the 
general  of  an  army,  may  lose  his  authority:  for  want 
of  prudence  the  merchant  may  involve  himself  in 
ruin ;  or  the  man  of  fortune  may  be  brought  to  beg- 
gary ;  '  The  ignorance  in  w'lich  we  are  left  concermng 


good  and  evil,  is  not  such  as  to  supersede  prudence  lo 
conduct.' — Blair. 

.As  epithets,  judicious  is  applied  to  things  oftene 
than  to  persons;  discreet  is  applied  to  persons  rathet 
than  to  things  ;  prudent  is  applied  to  both  :  a  remark 
or  a  inililary  movement  is  judiciuus ;  it  displays  the 
judgement  of  the  individual  from  whom  they  emanate ; 
So  bold,  yet  so  judiciously  you  dare, 
Tliat  your  least  praise  is  to  be  regular. — Dryden. 
A  matron  is  discreet,  who,  by  dint  of  years,  experience, 
and  long  rellection,  is  enabled  to  determine  on  what  ia 
befitting  the  case; 
To  elder  years  to  be  disri-eet  and  grave, 
Thtn  to  old  age  maturity  she  gave. — Dbnman. 
A  person  is  pi-udent  who  does  not  inconsiderately  ex- 
pose himself  to  danger;   a  measure  is  prudent  that 
guards  against  the  chances  of  evil; 
The  monarch  rose,  preventing  all  reply, 
Prudent  lest,  from  his  resolution  rais'd. 
Others  among  the  chiefs  ndght  ofter. — Milton. 
Counsels  will  be  injudicious  which  are  given  by  those 
who   are  ignorant  of  the  subject:  it  is  dangerous  to 
intrust  a  secret  to  one  who  is  indiscreet:  the  impe- 
tuosity of  youth  naturally  impels  them  to  be  impru- 
dent;  an  imprudent  marriage  is  seldom  followed  by 
prudent  conduct  in  the  parties  that  have  involved 
themselves  in  it. 


WISDOM,  PRUDENCE. 
Wisdovi  {v.  Wit)  consists  in  speculative  knowledge; 
prudence  {e.  Prudent)  in  that  which  is  practical :  the 
former  knows  what  is  past;  the  latter  by  foresight 
knows  what  is  to  come;  many  msc  men  are  remark- 
able for  their  want  of  prudence  ;  and  those  who  are 
remarkable  for  prudence  have  frequently  no  other 
knowledge  of  which  they  can  boast ;  '  Two  things 
speak  much  the  wisdom  of  a  nation  :  good  laws,  and 
a  prudent  management  of  them.'—STiLLiNGFLEKT. 


FOLLY,  FOOLERY. 
Foil;/  is  the  abstract  of  foolish,  and  characterlzeg 
the  thing  ;  foolery  the  abstract  of  fool,  and  character- 
izes the  person:  we  may  commit  an  act  af  folly  with- 
out being  chargeable  with  weakness  or  folly;  but 
none  are  guihy  oC  fooleries  who  are  not  themselvea 
fools,  cither  habitually  or  temporarily :  young  people 
are  perpetually  committini:  follies  if  not  under  proper 
control ;  '  This  peculiar  ill  property  has  folly,  that  it 
enlarges  men's  desires  while  it  lessens  their  capacities.' 
—South.  Fashionable,  people  only  lay  aside  ow  foolery 
to  take  up  another;  '  If  you  are  so  much  transported 
with  the  sight  of  beautiful  persons,  to  what  ecstasy 
would  it  raise  you  lo  behold  the  original  beauty,  not 
filled  up  with  flesh  and  blond,  or  varnished  with  a 
fading  mixture  of  colours,  an<l  the  rest  of  mortal 
trifles  and  fooleries.^ — Walsh. 

FOOL,  IDIOT,  BUFFOON. 

Fool  is  doubtless  connected  with  our  word  foul,  in 
German  faul,  which  is  either  nasty  or  lazy,  and  the 
Greek  efia.v'hos  which  signifies  worthless  or  good  for 
nothing;  idiot  comes  from  the  Greek  MkIjt?;?,  signify- 
ing either  a  private  person  or  one  that  is  rude  and  un- 
skilled in  the  ways  of  the  world ;  buffoon,  in  French 
bouffiin,  is  in  all  probability  connected  with  our  word 
beef,  butfalo,  and  bull,  signifying  a  senseless  fellow. 

'Vl\efool  is  either  naturally  or  artifcially  ufool  ; 

Thought's  tiie  slave  of  life,  and  fife's  lime's  fool. 
Shakspeark. 
The  idiot  is  a  natural  fool;  '  Tdiots  are  still  in  requeat 
in  most  of  the  courts  of  Germany,  where  there  is  not 
a  prince  of  any  great  magnificence  who  has  not  two 
or  three  dressed,  distinguished,  undisputed /on/5  in  his 
retinue.' — Addison.  The  buffoon  is  an  artificial/oo/; 
'Homer  has  described  a  Vulcan  that  is  a  buffoon 
among  liis  gods,  and  a  Thersites  among  his  mortals.' — 
Addison.  Whoever  violates  common  sense  in  his 
actions  is  a /ooi;  whoever  is  unable  to  act  according 
to  common  sense  is  an  idiot ;  whoever  iiiteiitionally 
violates  common  sense  is  a  buffoon. 
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SIMPLE,  SILLY,  FOOLISH. 

i>imj)le,  V.  Simple  ;  silly  is  but  a  variation  of  simple  ; 
ftolish  signifies  like  -dfuul  («.  Foul). 

The  simple,  when  applied  to  the  understanding,  im- 
plies such  a  contracted  power  as  is  incapable  of  coni- 
binalion  ;  silly  and  foulisli  rise  in  sense  upon  the 
former,  signilyiiig  cither  the  perversion  or  the  total 
deticieiicy  of  understanding;  the  behaviour  of  a  per- 
son may  be  silly,  wlio  from  any  excess  of  I'eeling  loses 
his  sense  of  propriety  ;  the  conduct  of  a  person  will  be 
foolish  who  has  not  judgement  to  direct  himself. 
Country  people  may  be  simple  owing  to  their  want  of 
knowledge  ; 

And  had  the  simple  natives 
Observ'd  his  sage  advice. 
Their  wealth  and  fame  some  years  ago 
Had  reach'd  above  the  skies. — Swift. 
Children  will  be  silly  in  company  if  they  have  too 
much  liberty  given  to  them  ; 

Two  gods  a  silly  woman  have  undone. — Dhyden. 
There  are  some  persons  who  never  acquire  wisdom 
enough  to  prevent  them  from  connnitting  foolish  er- 
rours;  '  Virgil  justly  thought  it  a.  foolish  &gaxii  for  a 
grave  man  to  be  overtaken  by  death,  while  lie  was 
weighing  the  cadence  of  words  and  measuring  verses.' 
— Walsu. 


STUPm,  DULL. 

Stupid,  in  Latin  stupidus,  from  stupeo  to  be  amazed 
or  bewildered,  expresses  an  amazement  which  is 
equivalent  to  a  deprivation  of  understanding  ;  dull, 
through  the  medium  of  the  German  toll,  and  Swedish 
stollig,  comes  from  the  Latin  stultus  simple  or  foolish, 
arid  denotes  a  simple  deficiency.  Stupidity  in  its  pro- 
pe'r  sense  is  natural  to  a  man,  although  a  particular 
circumstance  may  have  a  similar  elfect  upon  the  under- 
standing; he  who  is  questioned  in  the  presence  of 
others  may  appear  very  stupid  in  that  which  is  other- 
wise very  familiar  to  him  ;  '  A  stupid  butt  is  only  fit 
for  the  conversation  of  ordinary  people.' — Addison. 
Dull  is  an  incidental  quality,  arising  principally  from 
the  state  of  the  animal  spirits.  A  writer  may  some- 
times be  dull  who  is  otherwise  vivacious  and  pointed ; 
a  person  may  be  dull  in  a  large  circle  while  he  is  very 
lively  in  private  intercourse;  'It  is  the  great  advan- 
tage of  a  trading  nation  that  there  are  very  few  in  it 
eo  dull  and  heavy  who  may  not  be  placed  in  stations 
of  life  which  may  give  them  an  opportunity  of  making 
their  fortunes.' — Addison. 

YOUTHFUL,  JUVENILE,  PUERILE. 

Youthful  signifies  full  of  youth,  or  in  the  complete 
state  of  youth  :  juvenile,  from  the  Latin  juvenis,  sig- 
nifies the  same ;  but  puerile,  from  puer  a  toy,  signifies 
literally  boyish.  Hence  the  first  two  terms  are  taken 
in  an  indifferent  sense ;  but  the  latter  in  a  bad  sense, 
or  at  least  always  in  the  sense  of  what  is  suitable  to  a 
txiy  only  :  thus  we  speak  of  youthful  vigour,  youthful 
f  r  iployments,  ;'«ueni7e  performances,  juvenile  years, 
and  the  like  :  but  puerile  objections,  puerile  conduct, 
and  the  like.  Sometimes  juvenile  is  taken  in  the  bad 
sense  when  speaking  of  j/nu^A  in  contrast  with  men,  as 
juvenile  tricks;  hMpuerde  is  a  much  stronger  term  of 
reproach,  and  marks  the  absence  of  manhood  in  those 
who  ought  to  be  men.  We  expect  nothing  from  a 
youth  but  what  is  juvenile  ;  we  are  surprised  and  dis- 
eatisfied  to  see  what  is  puerile  in  a  man ; 
ChoroBbus  then,  with  youthful  hopes  beguil'd, 
Swoln  with  success,  and  of  a  daring  mind. 
This  new  invention  fataliy  design'd. — Dryden. 
'  Raw jMjifniZe  writers  imagine  that,  by  pouring  forth 
figures  often,  they  render  their  compositions  warm  and 
animated.' — Blair.  '  After  the  common  course  of 
puerile  studies,  he  was  put  an  apprentice  to  a  brewer.' 

— JOHHSON. 


CHILDISH,  INFANTINE. 
Childish  is  in  the  manner  of  a  child;  infantine  is  in 
the  manner  of  an  infant. 

What  children  do  is  frequently  simple  or  foolish; 
•unl  rnfants  do  is  commonly  pretty  and  engaging; 
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therefore  ehildisft  is  taken  in  the  bad,  and  infantine  in 
the  good  or  indifferent  sense.  Childish  manners  are 
very  offensive  in  those  who  have  cea.sed  according  to 
their  years  to  be  children;  'It  may  frequently  be  re- 
marked of  the  studious  and  speculative,  that  they  are 
proud  of  trifles,  and  that  their  amusements  seem  frivo- 
lous and  childish.' — Johnson.  The  infantine  actions 
of  some  children  evince  a  simplicity  of  character ; 
'  The  sole  comfort  of  his  declining  years,  almost  in 
infantine  imbecility.' — Burke. 


PENETRATION,  ACUTENESS,  SAGACITY. 

As  characteristicks  of  mind,  these  terms  have  much 
more  in  them  in  which  they  differ  than  in  what  they 
agree  :  penetration  is  a  necessary  property  of  mind  ; 
it  exists  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  every  rational 
being  that  has  the  due  exercise  of  its  rational  powers: 
acuteness  is  an  accidental  property  that  belongs  to  the 
mind  only,  under  certain  circumstances.  As  penetra- 
tion {v.  JDiscernmcnt)  (ieDOtes  the  process  of  entering 
into  substances  physically  or  morally,  so  acuteness 
which  is  the  same  as  sharpness,  denotes  the  fitness  of 
the  thing  that  performs  this  process ;  and  as  the  mind 
is  in  both  cases  the  thing  that  is  spoken  of,  the  terms 
penetration  and  acuteness  are  in  this  pai  licular  closely 
allied.  It  is  clear,  hovrever,  that  the  mind  may  have 
penetration  without  having  acuteness,  although  one 
cannot  have  acuteness  without  penetration.  If  by 
penetration  we  are  conunonly  enabled  to  get  at  the 
truth  which  lies  concealed,  by  acuteness  we  succeed 
in  piercing  the  veil  that  hides  it  from  our  view  ;  the 
former  is,  therefore,  an  ordinary,  and  the  latter  an  ex- 
traordinary gift;  'Fairfax,  having  neither  talents  him- 
self for  cabal,  lu^  penetration  to  discover  the  cabals 
of  others,  had  given  his  entire  confidence  to  Crom- 
well.'—Hume.  '  Chillingn'<irth  was  an  acute  disputant 
against  the  papists.' — Hume. 

Sagacity,  in  Latin  sagacitas  and  sagio  to  perceive 
quickly,  comes  in  all  probability  from  the  Persian  sag 
a  dog,  whence  the  term  has  been  peculiarly  applied  to 
dogs,  and  from  thence  extended  to  all  brutes  which 
discover  an  intuitive  wisdom,  and  also  to  children,  or 
uneducated  persons,  in  whimilhcrnis  mote  penetration 
than  may  he  expected  from  the  narrow  compass  of 
their  knowledge ;  hence,  properly  speaking,  sasacity 
is  natural  or  uncultivated  acuteness;  'Activity  to 
seize,  not  sagacity  to  discern,  is  the  requisite  which 
youth  value.' — Blair. 


SAGE,  SAGACIOUS,  SAPIENT. 

Sage  and  sagacious  are  variations  from  the  Latin 
sagax  and  sagio  {v.  Penetration)  ;  sapient  is  in  Latin 
sapiens,  from  sapio,  which  comes  probably  from  the 
Greek  aoipii  wise. 

The  first  of  these  terms  has  a  good  sense,  in  appli- 
cation to  men,  to  denote  the  faculty  of  discerning  im- 
mediately, which  is  the  fruit  of  experience,  and  very 
similar  to  that  sagacity  in  brutes  which  instinctively 
perceives  the  truth  of  a  thing  wilhoul  the  deductions 
of  reason  ; 

So  strange  they  will  appear,  but  so  it  happen'd, 
That  these  most  sage  academicians  sate 
In  solemn  consultation — on  a  cabbage. 

Cumberland. 
Sagacious  all  to  trace  the  smallest  game, 
And  bold  to  seize  the  greatest. — Young. 
Sapient,  which  has  very  different  meanings,  in  the 
original,  is  now  employed  only  with  regard  to  animals 
which  are  trained  up  to  particular  arts;   its  use  is 
therefore  mostly  burlesque. 


ACUTE,  KEEN,  SHREWD. 

.Acute,  in  French  acute,  Latin  aculvs,  from  acus  a 
needle,  signifies  the  quality  of  sharpness  and  pointed 
ness  peculiar  to  a  needle;  keen,  in  Saxon  cene,  pro- 
bably comes  from  snidan  to  cut ;  signifying  the  quality 
of  being  able  to  cut ;  shrewd,  probably  from  the 
Teutonick  besckrcyen  to  enchant,  signifies  inspired  or 
endowed  with  a  strong  portion  of  intuitive  intellect. 

In  the  natural  sense,  a  fitness  to  pierce  is  predomi- 
nant in  the  word  »-s»itc ;  and  that  of  cutting,  or  a  fitness 
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for  ciittiirs,  in  the  word  lieen.    Tlie  same  difference  is 
observable  in  their  li^'iirative  acceptation. 

An  acute  undeislandiiig  is  quick  at  discovering  truth 
in  the  midst  of  fal^^ehood  ;  it  tixes  itself  on  a  single  point 
with  wonderful  celerity;  'His  acutcncss  was  most 
eminently  siitnalized  at  the  masquerade,  whtie  he 
discovered  tits  acquaintance  through  their  disguises 
with  such  wonderful  facility.' — Johnson.  A  keen 
understanding  cuts  or  removes  away  the  artificial  veil 
under  which  the  truth  lies  hidden  from  the  view  ; 
•  Tlie  village  sonus  and  festivities  of  Bacchus  gave  a 
scope  to  the  wildest  extravagancies  of  munmiery  and 
grimace,  mixed  wiih  coarse  but  keen  raillery.' — CuM- 
BKRLAND.  A  shrewd  understandini;  is  rather  quick  at 
discovering  new  truths,  than  at  distinguishing  trutli 
frt)ni  falsehood ; 

You  statesmen  are  so  shrewd  in  forming  schemes! 

Jeffrey. 

^cuteness  is  requisite  in  speculative  and  alistruse 
discussions;  keenness  in  penetrating  characters  and 
springs  of  action  ;  shrewdness  in  eliciling  remarks  and 
new  ideas.  The  acute  man  detects  errours,  and  the 
keen  man  falsehoods.  The  shrewd  man  e.xposes  follies. 
Arguments  may  be  uciite,  reproaches  keen,  and  replies 
or  retorts  shrewd.  A  polemick,  or  a  lawyer,  nmst  be 
acute,  u  satirist  keen,  and  a  wit  shrewd. 


SHARP,  ACUTE,  KEEN. 

The  general  property  expressed  by  these  epithets  is 
that  of  sharpness  or  an  ability  to  cut.  The  term 
sharp,  from  the  German  scharf  and  scheren  to  cut, 
is  generick  and  indelinite  ;  the  two  others  are  modes 
of  sharpness  diftering  in  the  circun^tance  or  the  de- 
gree: the  acute  In.  jlcute)  is  not  onl.'Mnore  than  sharp 
in  the  conunon  sense,  but  signifies  also  sharp  [Kiinted  : 
a  knife  may  be  sharp  ;  but  a  needle  is  properly  actite. 
Things  are  sharp  that  have  either  a  long  or  a  [lomted 
edge ;  but  the  keen  is  applicable  only  to  the  long  edge  ; 
and  that  in  the  iiighest  degree  of  sharpness  :  a  common 
knife  may  be  sharp ;  but  a  razor  or  a  lancet  are  pro- 
perly said  to  be  kern.  These  terms  preserve  the  same 
distinction  in  their  figurative  use.  Every  pam  is  sharp 
which  may  resemble  that  which  is  produced  by  cutting; 
'  Be  sure  you  avoid  as  much  as  you  can  to  inquire  alter 
those  that  have  been  sharp  in  their  judgements  towards 
me.' — Earl  of  Strafford.  A  pain  is  acute  when  it 
resembles  that  produced  by  piercing  deep; 
Wisdom's  eye 

Acute  for  what?  To  spy  more  miseries. — Young. 
Words  are  keen  when  they  cut  deep  and  wide ; 

To  this  great  end  keen  iiustiuct  stings  him  on. 

YOTTNO. 

TO  PENETRATE,  PIERCE,  PERFOR.\TE, 
BORE. 

Penetrate,  v.  Discernment ;  pierce,  in  French  percer, 
comes  probably  from  the  Hebrew  p'^B  to  break  or 
rend;  perforate,  from  the  Latin  foris  a  door,  signifies 
to  make  a  door  through ;  bore,  in  Saiim  bonan,  is  pro- 
bably changed  from  fore  or  foris  a  door,  signifying  to 
make  a  door  or  passage. 

To  penetrate  is  simply  to  make  an  entrance  into  any 
substance ;  to  pierce  is  to  go  still  deeper ;  to  perforate 
and  to  bore  are  to  go  through,  or  at  all  events  to  make 
a  considerable  hollow.  To  penetrate  is  a  natural  and 
gradual  process  ;  in  this  manner  rust  penetrates  iron, 
water  penetrates  wood  ;  to  pierce  is  a  violent,  and 
commonly  artificial,  process;  thus  an  arrow  or  a  bullet 
pierces  throueh  wood.  The  instrument  by  which  the 
act  o{ penetration  is  performed  is  in  no  case  defined; 
but  that  of  piercing  commonly  proceeds  by  some 
poinUd  instrument:  we  m.iy  penetrate  the  earth  by 
means  of  a  spade,  a  plough,  a  knife,  or  various  other 
instruments  ;  but  one  pierces  the  liesh  by  means  of  a 
needle,  or  one  pierces  the  ground  or  a  wall  by  means 
of  a  mattock. 

To  perforate  and  bore  are  modes  of  piercing  that 
vary  in  the  circumstances  of  the  action,  and  the  objects 
acted  upon:  to  pierce,  in  its  peculiar  use,  is  a  sudden 
action  by  which  a  liollow  is  produced  in  any  substance; 
but  to  perforate  and  bore  are  commonly  the  effect  of 
mechanical  art.  The  body  of  an  animal  is  pierced  by 
a  dart,  but  cannon  is  made  by per/urating  or  borinii 


the  iron:  channels  are  formed  tinder  ground  by  per- 
forating the  earth ;   holes  are  made   in  the  ear  by 
perforeiiion :    'Mountains  were  perforated,  and  bold 
arches  thrown  over  the  broadest    and    most    rapid 
streams  (by  the  Romans).' — Gibbon.     Holes  are  mad» 
in  leather,  or  in  wood,  by  boring ; 
But  Capys,  and  the  graver  sort,  thought  fit, 
'J'he  Greeks'  suspected  present  to  connnit 
To  seas  or  flames,  at  least  to  search  or  bore 
Tlie  sides,  and  wtiat  that  space  contains  t'  explore. 

Uknham. 
These  last  two  words  do  not  differ  in  sense,  but  in  ap- 
plication ;  the  latter  being  a  term  of  vulgar  use. 

'l\>  penetrate  aiiii  pierce  are  likewise  employed  in  an 
improper  sense;  to  perforate  and  bore  are  employed 
only  in  the  proper  sense.  The  first  two  bear  tlie  san-e 
relation  to  each  other  as  in  the  former:  penetrate  is, 
however,  only  employed  as  the  act  of  persons;  pierce 
is  used  in  regard  to  things.  Tht:re  is  a  power  in  the 
mind  lo  penetrate  the  looks  and  actions,  so  as  justly  to 
interpret  their  meatiing ; 

For  if  when  dead  we  are  but  dust  or  clay, 
Why  think  of  what  posterity  shall  say  T 
Their  praise  or  censure  cannot  us  concern. 
Nor  ever  penetrate  the  silent  urn.— Jenyns. 
The  eye  of  the  Almighty  is  said  to  pierce  tlie  thickest 
veil  of  darkness ; 

Subtle  as  lightning,  bright,  and  quick,  and  fierce, 
Gold  through  doors  and  walls  did  pierce 

Cowr.EY. 
Alfairs  are  sometimes  involved  in  such  mystery,  that 
the  most  enlightened  mind  is  unable  U>  penetrate  either 
tiie  end  or  the  beginning;  the  shrieks  of  distress  are 
sometimes  so  loud  as  lo  seem  lo  pierce  the  ear. 


ORIFICE,  PERFORATION. 

Orifice,  in  Latin  orificium  or  orifacium,  from  os  and 
factum,  signifies  a  made  mouth,  that  is,  an  opening 
made,  as  it  were;  perforation,  in  Latin  perforalio, 
from  pcrforo,  signifies  a  piercing  through. 

These  terms  are  both  scientifically  employed  by 
medical  men,  to  designate  certain  cavities  in  the  hu- 
man body;  but  the  former  respects  that  which  ia 
natural,  the  latter  that  which  is  artificial :  all  the 
vessels  of  the  human  body  have  their  orifices,  which 
are  so  constructed  as  to  open  or  close  of  themselves. 
Suigeons  are  fiequently  obliged  to  make  perforaliont 
into  the  bones.  Sometimes  the  term  perforation  may 
describe  what  comes  from  a  natural  process,  but  it 
denotes  a  cavity  made  through  a  solid  substance  ;  but 
the  orifice  is  particularly  applicable  to  such  openings 
as  most  resemble  the  mouth  in  form  and  use.  In  ihia 
manner  the  woids  may  be  extended  in  their  ap|ilica- 
tioii  to  olher  bodies  beside.s  animal  substauce:^,  and  ia 
other  sciences  besides  anatomy:  hence  we  speak  of 
the  orifice  of  alube,  the  orifice  of  any  flower,  and  the 
like ;  or  the  perforation  of  a  tree,  by  means  of  a 
cannon  ball  or  an  iron  instrumeiiL 

OPENING,  APERTURE,  CAVITY. 
Opening  signifies  in  general  any  place  left  open, 
without  defining  any  circumstances;  the  aperture  is 
generally  a  specifick  kind  of  opening  which  is  consi- 
dered scientifically:  there  are  openings  in  a  wood  whea 
the  trees  are  partly  cut  away  :  openings  in  streets  by 
the  removal  of  houses ;  or  openings  in  a  fence  that 
has  been  broken  down  ; 

The  scented  dew 
Betrays  her  early  labyrinth,  and  deep 
In  scattered  sullen  openings  far  behind. 
With  every  breeze  she  hears  the  coming  storm. 
Thomson. 
Anatomists  speak  of  apertures  in  the  skull  or  in  the 
heart,  and  the  naturalist  describes  the  apertures  in  the 
nests  of  bees,  ants,  beavers,  and  the  like ;  '  In  less  than 
a  minute  he  had  thrust  his  little  person  through  the 
apen-ture,  and  again  and  again  perches  upon  his  neigh- 
bour's cage.' — CowPER.    The  opening  or  aperture  ia 
the  commencement  of  an  enclosure  ;  the  canity  is  the 
whole  enclosure :  hence  the  first  two  are  freque;itly  as 
a  part  to  the  whole :  many  animals  nmke  a  cavity  in 
the  earth  for  their  nest  with  only  a  small  ajiertiirr  for 
iheii'  tctcss  and  ingress ;  '  In  the  ceime  uf  every  lloo^ 
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irom  top  to  bottom  w  the  chief  room,  of  no  great 
eileut,  round  wliicli  there  are  narrow  cavities  or 
recesses.' — Johnson. 

GULF,  ABYSS. 
Gulf,  in  Greek  kSXttos  from  koIXos  hollow,  is  applied 
literally  in  the  sense  of  a  deep  concave  receptacle  for 
water,  as  the  gulf  of  Venice  ;  abyss,  in  Greek  dfivaaos, 
compounded  of  a  privative  and  (Svuaos  a  bottom,  sig- 
nifies literally  a  bottomless  pit. 

One  is  overwhemed  in  a  gulf;  it  carries  with  it  the 
idea  of  liquidity  and  profundity,  into  which  one  in- 
evitably sinks  never  to  rise  :  one  is  lost  in  an  abyss ;  it 
carries  with  it  the  idea  of  immense  profundity,  into 
which  he  who  is  cast  never  reaches  a  bottom,  nor  is 
able  10  return  to  the  lop :  an  insatiable  voracity  is  the 
characterislick  idea  in  the  siiinification  of  this  term. 

A  gulf  is  a  capacious  bosom,  which  holds  vvilhin 
itself  and  hurries  all  objects  that  suffer  themselves  to 
sink  into  it,  without  allowini;  them  the  possibiliiy  of 
escape  ;  liell  is  represented  as  a  fiery  gulf,  into  which 
evil  spirits  are  plunged,  and  remain  perpetnally  over- 
whelmed :  a  guilty  mind  may  be  said,  figuratively,  to 
be  plunged  into  a  gulf  of  wo  or  despair,  when  filled 
with  the  horrid  sense  of  its  enormities; 
Sin  and  death  amain 
Following  his  track,  such  was  the  will  of  heav'n, 
Pav'd  after  him  a  broaa  and  beaten  way 
Over  the  dark  abyss,  whose  boWmg  gulf 
Tamely  endnr'd  a  bridge  of  wondrous  length, 
From  hell  continued. — Milton. 
An  abyss  presents  nothing  but  an  witerminable  space, 
which  has  neither  beginning  nor  end ;  he  does  wisely 
who  does  not  venture  in,  or  who  retreats  before  he  has 
plunged  too  deep  to  retrace  his  footsteps:  as  the  ocean, 
in  the  natural  sense,  is  a  great  abyss,  so  are  metaphy- 
sicks  an  immense  abyss,  into  which  tiie  human  mind 
precipitates  itself  only  to  be  bewildered ; 

His  broad  wing'd  vessel  drinks  the  whelming  tide. 
Hid  in  the  bosom  of  the  black  abyss. — Thomson. 

LABYRINTH,  MAZE. 

Intricacy  is  common  to  both  the  objects  expressed  by 
these  terms;  but  the  term  labyrinth  has  it  to  a  much 
gieater  extent  than  maze ;   the  labyrinth,   from   the 
Greek  XaffvptvOos,  was  a  work  of  antiquity  which  sur- 
passed the  maze  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  ancients 
surpassed  the  moderns  in  all  other  works  of  art:   it 
was  constructed  on  so  prodigious  a  scale,  and  with  so 
many  windings,  that  when  a  person  was  once  entered, 
he  could  not  find  his  way  out  without  the  assistance  of 
a  clue  or  thread.     Maze,  probably  from  the  Saxon 
mase  a  gulf,  is  a  modern  term  for  a  similar  structure 
on  a  smaller  scale,  which  is  frequently  made  by  way 
of  ornanH'nt  in  large  gardens.    From  the  proper  mean- 
ing of   'IP  '•■•■o  words  we  may  easily  see  tlie  ground  of 
their  met  jpnorical  application :  political  and  polemical 
discussions  are  com,. nittl  to  3.  labyrinth ;  because  the 
mind  that  is  once  entangled  in  them  is  unable  to  extri- 
cate itself  by  any  efforts  of  its  own  ; 
From  the  slow  mistress  of  this  school,  Experience, 
And  her  assistant,  pausing,  pale  Distrust, 
Purchase  a  dear-bought  clue  to  lead  his  youth 
Through  serpentine  obliquities  of  human  life, 
And  the  darli  labyrinth  of  human  hearts. — Young. 
On  the  other  hand,  that  perplexity  and  confusion  into 
which  the  mind  is  thrown  by  unexpected  or  inexpli- 
cable events,  is  termed  a  maze:  because,  for  the  time, 
it  is  bereft  of  its  power  to  pursue  its  ordinary  func- 
tions of  recollection  and  combination  ; 

To  measnr'd  notes,  while  they  advance. 
He  in  wild  maze  siiall  lead  the  dance. 

Cumberland. 

WONDER,  ADMIRATION,  SURPRISE,  ASTO- 
NISHMENT, AMAZEMENT. 
Wonder,  in  German  wander,  is  in  all  probability  a 
variation  of  wander,  because  wonder  throws  the  mind 
off  its  bias  ;  admiration,  from  the  Latin  miror,  and  the 
Hebrew  r\J<'1D  vision,  or  looking  at,  signifies  looking 
at  attentively  :  surprise,  compounded  of  sur  and  prize, 
or  the  Latin  prehendo,  signifies  to  take  on  Sjsudden  ; 


astonish,  from  the  Latin  attoaitus,  and  tonitru  thun- 
der, signifies  to  strike,  as  it  were,  with  the  overpow- 
ering noise  of  thunder;  amaze  signifies  to  be  in  Amaze, 
so  as  not  to  be  able  to  collect  one's  self. 

That  particular  feeling  which  any  thing  unusual 
produces  on  our  minds  is  expressed  by  all  these  terms, 
but  under  various  modifications.  H'under  is  the  most 
indefinite  in  its  signification  or  application,  but  it  is 
still  the  least  vivid  sentiment  of  all ;  it  amounts  to  lit- 
tle more  than  a  pausing  of  the  muid,  a  suspension  of 
the  thinking  faculty,  an  incapacity  to  fix  on  a  discern- 
ible point  in  an  object  that  rouses  our  curiosity  :  it  is 
that  state  which  all  nmst  expt?rience  at  times,  but  none 
so  nmch  as  those  who  are  ignorant;  they  wonder  at 
every  thing  because  they  know  nothing  ;  'The  reader 
of  the  "  Seasofis"  wonders  that  he  never  saw  before 
what  Thomson  shows  him.' — Johnson.  Admiration 
is  wonder  mixed  with  esteem  or  veneration  ;  the  ad- 
mirer suspf.nds  his  thoughts,  not  from  the  vacancy  but 
the  fulness  of  his  mind  :  he  is  riveted  to  an.  object 
which  for  a  time  absorbs  his  faculties :  nothing  but 
what  is  great  and  good  excites  admiration,  and  none 
but  cultivated  minds  are  susceptible  of  it ;  an  ignorant 
person  cannot  admire,  because  lie  cannot  apiireciate 
the  value  of  any  thing  ; 

With  eyes  insatiate,  and  tumultuous  joy. 

Beholds  the  presents,  and  admires  the  boy. 

Dryden. 
Surprise  and  astonishment  both  arise  from  that  which 
happens  unexpectedly;  they  are  a  species  ol' wonder 
ditiering  IH  degree,  and  produced  only  by  the  events  of 
life:  the  surprise,  as  its  derivation  implies,  takes  us 
unawares  ;  we  are  surprised  if  that  does  not  happen 
which  we  calculate  upon,  as  the  absence  of  a  friend 
whom  we  looked  for;  or  we  are  surprised  if  that  liap- 
pens  which  we  did  not  calculate  uiion  ;  thus  we  aro 
surprised  to  see  a  friend  returned  whom  we  supposed 
was  on  his  journey  :  astonishment  may  be  awakened 
by  similar  events  which  are  more  unexpected  and  more 
unaccountable  ;  thus  we  are  astonished  to  find  a  friend 
at  our  house  whom  we  had  every  reason  to  suppose 
was  many  hundred  mile.s  off;  or  we  are  astonished  to 
hear  that  a  person  has  got  safely  through  a  road  wliictl 
we  conceived  to  be  absolutely  impassable;  '  So  little 
do  we  accuslom  ourselves  to  consider  the  eflects  of 
time,  that  things  necessary  and  certain  often  surprise 
us  like  unexpected  contingencies.' — Johnson.  '  I  liava 
olten  been  astonished,  consiilering  that  the  mutual  in- 
tercourse between  the  two  countries  (France  and  Eng- 
land) has  lately  been  very  great,  to  find  how  little  you 
seem  to  know  of  us.' — ISurke. 

Surprise  may  for  a  moment  startle  ;  astonishment 
may  siupify  and  cause  an  entire  suspension  of  tlie  fa- 
culties; but  uiiiazement  has  also  a  mixture  of  pertur- 
bation. We  may  be  surprised  and  astonished  at  things 
in  which  we  have  no  partifular  interest :  we  are  mostly 
amazed  at  that  which  immediately  concerns  us.  We 
may  be  surpiised  agreeably  or  otherwise;  we  may 
be  astonishid  at  that  which  is  agreeable,  although  as- 
tonishment is  not  itself  a  jilcasnre  ;  but  we  ate  amazed 
at  that  which  happens  contrary  to  our  inclination. 
We  are  agreeably  surprised  to  see  our  friends :  we 
are  astoiiished  how  we  ever  got  through  the  difliculty : 
we  are  amazed  at  the  sudden  and  unexpected  events 
which  have  come  upon  us  to  our  ruin.  A  man  of 
experience  will  not  have  much  to  wander  at,  for  liia 
observations  will  supply  him  with  corresponding  ex- 
amples of  whatever  passes  :  a  wise  man  will  have  but 
momentary  surprises  ;  as  he  has  estimated  the  uncer- 
tainty of  human  life,  few  things  of  importance  will 
happen  contrary  to  his  expectations  :  a  generous  mind 
will  be  astonished  at  gross  instances  of  perfidy  in 
others :  there  is  no  mind  that  may  not  sometimes  be 
thrown  into  amazement  at  the  awful  dispensations  of 
Providence; 

.Amazement  seizes  all ;  the  general  cry 

Proclaims  Laocoon  justly  doom'd  to  die. — Drydkn. 

WONDER,  MIRACLE,  MARVEL,  PRODIGY 
MONSTER. 

Wonder  is  that  which  causes  wonder  (v.  Wonder) ; 
miracle,  in  \M\x\  miraculum,  from  mirror  to  wonder, 
has  the  same  signification, signifying  that  which  strikes 
the  sense;  marvel  is  a  variation  of  miracle ;  prodigy 
in  Latin  prodigium,  from  prodigo,  or  procul  and  ago 
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to  launch  forth,  siirnifirs  the  thing  launcliing  forth ; 
monster,  in  Latin  inimslruvi,  comes  from  munstru  to 
point  out,  and  moneo  to  advise  or  give  notice;  because 
among  the  Romans  any  nnaccountable  appearance  wa? 
considered  as  an  indication  of  some  future  event. 

Wonders  are  natural;  miracles  are  supernatural. 
Tlie  whole  creation  is  full  of  wonders;  the  ISible  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  miracles  which  happened  in 
those  days.  Sometimes  the  term  miracle  or  miracu- 
lous may  be  employed  hyperbolically  for  what  is  ex- 
ceedingly wonderful ; 

Murder,  tliough  it  have  no  tongue,  will  speak 

With  most  mirac'lous  organ. — ShakspeaRE. 
Wonders  are  real ;  marvels  are  often  fictitious ;  pro- 
digies are  extravagant  and  imaginary.    Natural  history 
is  full  of  wonders ; 

His  wisdom  such  as  once  it  did  appear 

Three  kingdoms  !ou7i(/cr,  and  three  kingdoms  fear. 

Dknham. 
Travels  abound  in  marvels  or  in  marvellous  stories, 
which  are  the  inventions  either  of  the  artful  or  the 
Ignorant  and  credulous;  ancient  history  contains  num- 
berless accounts  of  prodigies.  Wonders  are  agree- 
able to  the  laws  of  nature  ;  they  are  wonderful  only 
as  respects  ourselves:  monsters  are  violations  of  the 
laws  of  nature.  The  production  of  a  tree  from  a  grain 
of  seed  is  a  wonder ;  l)ut  the  production  of  a  calf  with 
two  heads  is  a  monster  ; 

III  omens  may  the  guilty  tremble  at, 

Make  every  accident  a  prodigy. 

And  monsters  frame  where  nature  never  err'd. — Lee. 


DISADVANTAGE,  INJURY,  HURT,  DETRI- 
MENT,  PREJUDICE. 

Disadvantage  implies  the  absence  of  an  advantage 
(v.  Advantage) ;  injury,  in  Latin  injuria,  from  jus, 
properly  signities  what  is  contrary  to  right  or  justice, 
but  extends  in  its  sense  to  every  loss  or  deficiency 
wiiich  is  occasioned;  hurt  signiries  in  the  northern 
languages  beaten  or  wounded ;  detriment,  in  Latin 
detrimentum,  from  detritum  and  deterrere  to  wear 
away,  signifies  the  effect  of  being  worn  out ;  prejudice, 
in  the  improper  sense  of  the  word  (v.  Bias),  implies 
the  ill  which  is  supposed  to  result  from  prejudice. 

The  disadvantage  is  rather  the  absence  of  a  good  ; 
the  injury  is  a  positive  evil;  the  want  of  education 
may  frequently  be  a  disadvantage  to  a  person  by  re- 
tarding his  advancement ;  '  Even  the  greatest  actions 
of  a  celebrated  person  labour  under  this  disadvantage, 
that  however  surprising  and  extraordinary  they  may 
be,  they  are  no  more  than  what  are  expected  from  him.' 
— Addison.  The  ill  word  of  another  may  he  an  in- 
jury by  depriving  us  of  friends  ;  '  Tlie  places  were 
acquired  by  just  title  of  victory,  and  therefore  in  keep- 
ing of  them  no  injury  was  offered.' — Hayward.  The 
disadvantage,  therefore,  is  applied  to  such  things  as 
are  of  an  adventitious  nature  ;  the  injury  to  that  which 
is  of  essential  importance.  The  hurt,  detriment,  and 
prejudice  are  all  species  of  injuries.  Injury,  in  general, 
implies  whatever  ill  befalls  an  object  by  the  external 
action  of  other  objects,  whether  taken  in  relation  to 
physical  or  moral  evil  to  persons  or  to  things;  hurt  is 
that  species  of  injury  which  is  produced  by  more  di- 
rect violence;  too  close  application  to  study  is  ?7yu- 
riaus  to  the  health ;  reading  by  an  improper  light  is 
hurtful  to  the  eyes ;  so  in  a  moral  sense,  the  light  read- 
ing which  a  circulating  library  supplies  is  olten  inju- 
rious to  the  morals  of  youLig  people  ;  '  Our  repentance 
is  not  real,  because  we  have  not  done  what  we  can  to 
undo  our  faults,  or  at  lea.«t  to  hinder  the  injurious  con- 
sequences of  them  from  proceeding.' — Tillotson. 
All  violent  affections  are  hurtful  to  the  mind;  'The 
number  of  those  who  by  abstracted  thoughts  become 
useless  is  inconsiderable,  in  respect  of  them  who  are 
hurtful  to  mankind  by  an  active  and  restless  dispo- 
sition.'— Bartlett.  The  detriment  and  prejudice  are 
species  of  injury  which  affect  only  the  outward  cir- 
cumstances of  a  person  ;  the  former  implying  what  may 
les.-ien  the  value  of  an  object,  the  latter  what  may 
lower  it  in  the  esteem  of  others.  Whatever  affects 
the  stability  of  a  merchant's  credit  is  highly  detri- 
mental to  his  interests;  '  In  many  instances  we  clearly 
perceive  that  more  or  less  knowledge  dispensed  to  man 
would  have  proved  detrimental  to  his  state  '—Blair. 


Whatever  is  prejudicial  to  the  character  of  a  man 
should  not  be  made  the  subject  of  indiscriminate  con- 
versation :  '  That  the  heathen  have  ppoken  things  to 
the  same  sense  of  this  saying  of  our  Saviour  is  so  far 
from  being  any  prejudice  to  this  saying,  that  it  is  a 
great  coniniendalion  of  it.' — 'J'illotson. 

It  is  [irudent  to  conceal  that  which  will  be  to  our 
disadvantage  unless  we  are  called  upon  to  make  the 
acknowledgment.  There  is  nothing  material  that  is 
not  exposed  to  tlie  injuries  of  lime,  if  not  to  those  of 
actual  violence.  Excesses  of  every  kind  carry  their 
own  punishment  with  them,  for  they  are  always  hurt- 
ful to  the  body.  The  price  of  a  book  is  olten  detri- 
mental to  its  sale.  The  intemperate  zeal,  or  the  in- 
consistent conduct  of  religious  piofessors  is  highly 
prejudicial  to  the  spread  of  religion. 

TO  LOSE,  MISS. 

Lose,  in  all  probability,  is  but  a  variation  of  loose, 
because  what  gets  loose  or  away  from  a  person  is  lost 
to  him ;  to  miss,  probably  from  the  particle  mis,  im- 
plying a  defect,  signifies  to  lose  by  mistake. 

What  is  lost  is  not  at  hand  :  what  is  missing  is  not 
to  be  seen;  it  does  not  depend  upon  ourselves  tore- 
cover  what  is  lost;  it  is  supposed  to  he  irrevocably 
gone;  vvliat  we  miss  at  one  time  we  may  by  diligence 
and  care  recover  at  another  time.  A  person  loses  his 
health  and  strength  by  a  decay  of  nature,  and  imi.st 
submit  patiently  to  the  loss  which  cannot  be  repaired  ; 
'Some  ants  are  so  untorlunate  as  to  fall  down  with 
their  load  when  tliey  almost  come  home;  when  this 
happens  they  seldom  lose  their  corn,  but  carry  it  Uf 
again.' — Addison.  If  a  person  missis  the  opportu- 
nity of  improvement  in  his  youth,  he  will  never  have 
another  opportunity  that  is  equally  good  ; 

For  a  time  caught  up  to  God,  as  (Mice 

Moses  was  in  the  mount,  and  missing  long 

Milton 

LOSS,  DAMAGE,  DETRIMENT. 

Loss  signifies  the  act  of  losing  or  the  thing  lost ; 
damage,  in  French  dommage,  Latin  damnum,  from 
drmo  to  take  away,  signifies  the  thing  taken  away ; 
detriment,  v.  Disadvantageous. 

Loss  is  here  the  generick  term ;  damage  and  detri- 
ment are  species  or  modes  of  loss.  The  person  sus- 
tains the  loss,  the  thing  sutlers  the  damage  or  detri- 
ment. Whatever  is  gone  from  us  which  vve  wish  to 
retain  is  a  loss ;  hence  we  may  sustain  a  loss  in  our 
property,  in  our  reputation,  in  our  influence,  in  our 
intellect,  and  every  other  object  of  possession  ;  '  What 
trader  would  purchase  such  airy  satisfaction  (as  th» 
charms  of  conversation)  by  the  loss  of  solid  gain.'~ 
JoiiNsoN.  Whatever  lendurs  an  object  less  .service 
able  or  valuable,  by  any  external  violence,  is  a  damage, 
as  a  vessel  suffers  a  damage  in  a  storm ;  '  'I'he  ants 
were  still  troubled  with  the  rain,  and  the  next  day  thej 
look  a  world  of  pains  to  repairthe  damage.'' — Addison. 
Whatever  is  calculated  to  cross  a  man's  purpose  is  a 
detriment ;  the  bare  want  of  a  good  name  may  be  a 
detriment  to  a  young  tradesman;  the  want  of  pru- 
dence is  always  a  great  deirzmcdi  to  the  prosperity  of 
a  family  ;  '  The  expenditure  should  be  w  ith  the  Ita.st 
possible  detriment  to  the  morals  of  those  who  expend.' 
— Burke. 

INJURY,  DAMAGE,  HURT,  HARM,  MISCHIEF. 
The  idea  of  making  a  thing  otherwise  than  it  ouglit 
is  common  to  these  terms.  Injury  (v.  Disadvantage) 
is  the  most  general  term,  simiily  implying  what  hap 
pens  contrary  to  right;  the  rest  are  but  modes  of  (n- 
jury:  damage,  from  ihe  Latin  damnum  loss,  is  the 
?n?'«ry  which  takes  away  from  the  value  of  a  thing: 
hurt  [v.  Disadvantage)  is  the  injury  which  destroys 
the  soundness  or  wholeness  of  a  thing:  harm  (r.  Knl) 
is  the  injury  which  is  attended  with  trouble  and  incon- 
venience; mischief  is  the  injury  which  interrupts  the 
order  and  consistency  of  things.  The  injury  is  ajipli- 
cable  to  all  bodies  physical  and  moral  .•  damage  is  ap- 
plicable only  to  physical  bodies.  Trade  may  suffer  an 
injuni ;  a  building  may  suffer  a.i\  injury :  but  a  build- 
ing, a  vessel,  a  merchandise,  sutlers  (/«;«<;"•£.  When 
applied  both  to  pliy.sical  bodies,  the  injury  compre- 
liends  every  thing  wliich  makes  an  object  otherwise 
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than  it  ought  to  be :  that  is  to  say,  all  collateral  cir- 
cumstances which  are  connected  with  tlic  end  and  pur- 
pose of  things  ;  but  damage  implies  that  actual  injury 
which  alfects  the  structure  and  materialsol' the  object : 
the  situation  of  some  buildings  is  an  injury  to  them  ; 
the  falling  of  a  cliimney,  or  the  breaking  of  a  roof,  is 
a  damage:  the  injury  may  not  be  easily  removed ;  the 
damage  may  be  easily  repaired. 

Injury  and  hurt  are  both  applied  to  persons;  but  the 
injury  may  either  aflect  their  bodies,  their  circum- 
stances, or  their  minds;  the  hurt  in  its  proper  sense 
alfects  only  their  bodies.  We  may  receive  au  injury 
or  a  hurt  by  a  fall  ;  but  the  former  is  employed  when 
the  health  or  spirits  of  a  person  suffer,  the  latter  when 
any  fracture  or  wound  is  produced.  A  person  some- 
times sustains  an  injury  from  a  fall,  either  by  losing  the 
use  of  a  limb,  or  by  the  deprivation  of  his  senses ; 
'Great  injuries  mice  and  rats  do  in  a  field.' — Morti- 
mer. A  sprain,  a  cut,  and  a  bruise  are  little  hurts 
which  are  easily  cured  ; 

No  plough  shall  hurt  the  glebe,  no  pruning  hook  the 
vine. — Dryden. 
The  hurt  is  sometimes  figuratively  employed  as  it  re- 
spects the  circunjstances  of  a  man,  where  the  idea  of 
inflicting  a  wound  or  a  pain  is  implied  ;  as  in  hurting  a 
man's  good  name,  hurting  his  reputation,  hurling  his 
morals,  and  other  such  cases,  in  which  the  specifick  term 
hurt  may  be  substituted  for  the  general  term  injury ; 
In  arms  and  science  't  is  the  same, 
Our  rival's  hurt  creates  our  fame. — Prior. 

Theinjury,  harm,  and  mischief  are  all  employed  for 
the  circumstances  of  either  things  or  men ;  but  the 
injury  comprehends  cause  and  etfect;  the  harm  and 
mischief  respect  the  evil  as  it  is.  If  we  say  that  the 
injury  is  done,  we  always  think  of  either  the  agent  by 
which  it  is  done,  or  the  object  to  which  it  is  done,  or 
both ;  '  Many  times  we  do  injury  to  a  cause  by  dwell- 
ing upon  trifling  arguments.' — Watts.  When  we 
speak  of  the  harm  and  mischief,  we  only  think  of  the 
nature  and  measure  of  the  one  or  the  other.  It  is  an 
injury  to  society  to  let  publick  otFenders  go  free  ;  young 
people  do  not  always  consider  the  harm  which  there 
may  be  in  some  of  their  most  imprudent  actions ; 
'  After  their  young  are  hatched,  they  brood  them  under 
their  wings,  lest  the  cold,  and  somelimcs  the  heat, 
should  harm  them.' — Ray.  The  mischief  of  disseuii- 
nating  free  principles  among  the  young  and  the  igno- 
rant has  now  been  found  to  e.xceed  all  the  good  which 
might  result  from  the  superiour  cultivation  of  the 
numan  mind,  and  the  more  extended  difl'usion  of 
knowledge ; 

But  furious  Dido,  with  dark  thoughts  involv'd, 
Shook  at  the  mighty  mischief  she  resolv'd. — Dryden. 

TO  IMPAIR,  INJURE. 

Impair  comes  from  the  Latin  im  and  pejoro  or  pejor 
worse,  signifying  to  make  worse  ;  injure,  from  in  and 
jus  against  right,  signifies  to  make  otherwise  than  it 
ought  to  be. 

Impair  seems  1o  be  in  regard  to  injure  as  the  species 
to  the  genus;  what  is  impaired  is  injured,  but  what  is 
injured  is  not  necessarily  impaired.  To  impair  is  a 
progressive  mode  of  injuring :  an  injury  may  take 
place  either  by  degrees,  or  by  an  instantaneous  act : 
straining  of  the  eyes  impairs  the  sight,  but  a  blow  in- 
jures rather  than  impairs  the  eye.  A  man's  health 
may  be  impaired  or  injured  by  his  vices,  but  his  limbs 
are  injured  rather  than  impaired  by  a  fall.  A  person's 
circumstances  are  impaired  by  a  succession  of  misfor- 
tunes ;  they  are  injured  by  a  sudden  turn  of  fortune. 
The  same  distinction  is  preserved  in  their  fisurative 
application;  '  It  is  painful  to  consider  that  this  sublime 
enjoyment  of  friendship  may  be  impaired  by  innu- 
merable causes.' — Johnson. 

Who  lives  to  nature  rarely  can  be  poor. 

O  what  a  patrimony  this !  a  being 

Of  such  inherent  strength  and  majesty, 

Not  worlds  possess'd  can  raise  it ;  worlds  destroy'd 

Can't  injure. — Young. 

IMMINENT,  IMPENDING,  THREATENING. 

Imminent,  in  Latin  imminens,  from  in  and  maneo  to 
»emain,  signifies  resting  or  coming  upon ;  impending, 


from  the  Latin  pcndeo  to  Jiang,  signifies  hanging  • 
threatening  is  used  iu  tlie  sense  of  the  verb  to 
threaten. 

All  these  terms  are  used  in  regard  to  some  evil  that 
is  exceedingly  near:  imminent  conveys  no  idea  of 
duration  ;  impending  tixc\\n\es  the  idea  of  what  is  mo- 
mentary. A  person  m.iy  be  in  imminent  danger  of 
losing  his  life  in  one  instant,  and  the  danger  njay  b« 
over  the  next  instant,  but  an  impending  danger  is  that 
which  has  been  long  in  existence,  and  gradually  ap- 
proaching ;  '  There  was  au  opinion,  if  we  may  believe 
the  Spanish  historians,  ainjost  universal  among  the 
Americans,  that  some  dreadful  calamily  was  impend- 
ing over  their  heads.' — Robertson.  We  can  seldom 
escape  imminent  Aawger  by  any  efiiirts  of  one's  own  ; 
but  we  may  be  successfully  warned  lo  escape  fiom  an 
impending  danger.  Imminent  and  impending  are  said 
of  dangers  that  are  not  discoverable  ;  but  a  threatening 
evil  gives  intimations  of  its  own  approach  ;  we  per- 
ceive the  threatening  tempest  in  the  blackness  of  the 
sky  ;  we  hear  the  threatening  sounds  of  the  enemy's 
clashing  swords ;  '  The  threatening  voice  and  tierce 
gestures  with  which  these  words  were  uttered,  struck 
Montezuma.  He  saw  his  own  danger  was  imminent, 
the  necessity  unavoidable.' — Robertson. 


THREAT,  MENACE. 

Threat  is  of  Saxon  origin ;  menace  is  of  Latin  ex- 
traction. They  do  not  diifer  in  signification  ;  but,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  the  Saxon  is  the  familiar  term, 
and  the  Latin  word  is  enjployed  only  in  the  higher 
style.  We  may  be  threatened  with  either  small  or 
great  evils;  but  we  are  menaced  only  with  great  evils. 
One  individual  (Arco'ej/s  to  strike  another:  a  general 
menaces  the  enemy  with  an  attack.  We  are  threattntil 
by  things  as  well  as  persons:  we  axe  menaced  by  per- 
sons only;  a  person  is  threatened  vi\l\\  a  look;  he  is 
menaced  with  a  prosecutioti  by  his  adversary; 

By  turns  put  on  the  suppliant  and  the  lord  ; 

Threatcn'd  this  moment,  and  the  next  implor'd. 

PRioa 
Of  the  sharp  axe 

Regardless,  that  o'er  his  devoted  head 

Hangs  menacing. — Somerville. 

EVIL    OR   ILL,    MISFORTUNE,    HARM, 
MISt'HlEF. 
Evil  in  its  full   sens-e  comprehends  every  quality 
which  is  not  good,  and  consequently  the  other  terms 
express  only  modifications  of  evil. 

The  word  is  however  moie  limited  in  its  application 
than  its  meaning,  and  admits  therefore  of  a  just  com- 
parison with  the  other  words  here  mentioned.  They 
are  all  taken  in  the  sen>e  of  evils  produced  by  some 
external  cause,  or  er.ils  inherent  in  the  object  and  aris- 
ing out  of  it.  Tlie  evil,  or,  in  its  contracted  form,  the 
ill,  befalls  a  person  ;  the  misfortune  comes  upon  iiim  ; 
the  harm  is  taken,  or  he  receives  the  harm ;  the  mis- 
cAif/ is  done  liim.  Evil  in  its  limited  application  is 
taken  for  evils  of  the  greatest  magnitude ;  it  is  that 
which  is  evil  without  any  mitigation  or  qualification  of 
circumstances.  The  misfortune  is  a  minor  evil ;  it 
depends  upon  the  opinion  and  circumstances  of  the 
individual ;  what  is  a  misfortune  in  one  respect  may 
be  the  contrary  in  another  respect.  An  untimely  death, 
the  fracture  or  loss  of  a  limb,  are  denominated  evils; 
the  loss  of  a  vessel,  the  overturning  o(  a  carriage,  and 
the  like,  are  misfo?  tunes,  inasmucli  as  they  tend  to  the 
diminution  of  property  ;  but  as  all  the  casualties  of 
life  may  produce  various  consequences,  it  may  some- 
times happen  that  that  which  seems  to  have  come  upon 
us  by  our  ill  foi  tune  turns  out  ultimately  of  the  greatest 
benefit ;  in  this  respect,  therefore,  the  misfortune  is 
but  a  partial  evil:  of  evil  it  is  likewise  observable, 
that  it  lias  no  respect  to  the  sufferer  as  a  njoral  agent, 
but  misfortune  is  used  in  regard  to  such  things  as  are 
controllable  or  otherwise  by  human  foiesiglit; 
Misfortune  stands  with  her  bow  ever  bent 
Over  the  world  ;  and  he  who  wounds  another, 
Directs  the  goddess  by  that  part  where  he  wounds 
There  to  strike  deep  iier  arrows  in  himself 

Young. 
The  evil  which  befalls  a  man  is  opposed  only  to  th "J 
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good  which  he  in  geneial  experiences ;  but  the  misfor- 
tune is  opposed  to  llm  good  fortune  or  tlie  prudence  of 
the  individual.  Sickness  is  an  evil,  let  it  be  endured 
or  caused  by  whatever  circumstances  it  may  ;  it  is  a 
misfortune  for  an  individual  to  come  in  the  way  of 
having  this  evil  brought  on  himself:  his  own  relative 
condition  in  the  scale  of  being  is  here  referred  to. 

The  Aarm  and  mi>c/((>/ are  species  of  minor  ckj'/s  , • 
the  former  of  which  is  much  less  specifick  than  the 
latter,  both  in  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  evil.  A 
person  takes  harm  from  circumstances  that  are  not 
known;  the  hu«<;«!>/ is  done  to  him  from  some  posi- 
tive ami  innnediate  circumstance.  He  who  takes  cold 
takes  harm ;  the  cause  of  which,  however,  may  not  be 
known  or  suspected :  a  fall  from  a  horse  is  attended 
with  mischief,  if  it  occasion  a  fracture  or  any  evil  to 
the  body.  Avil  and  misfortune  respect  persons  only 
as  the  objects ;  harm  and  mischief  are  said  of  inanimate 
things  as  the  object.  A  tender  plant  lakes  Aarm  from 
being  e.vposed  to  the  cold  air;  mischief  is  done  to  it 
when  its  branches  are  violently  broken  ofl'  or  its  roots 
are  laid  bare. 

Misfortune  is  the  incidental  properly  of  persons 
who  are  its  involuntary  subjects;  but  evil,  harm,  and 
mischief  are  the  inherent  and  active  properties  of 
tilings  that  flow  out  of  them  as  elTects  from  their 
causes:  evil  is  said  either  to  lie  in  a  thing  or  allend 
it  as  a  companion  or  follower  ;  'A  misery  is  not  to 
be  measured  from  the  nature  of  the  evil,  but  from  the 
temper  of  the  sufferer.' — Addison.  Harm  properly 
lies  in  the  thing ; 

To  me  the  labours  of  the  field  resign  ; 
Me  Paris  injured :  all  the  war  be  mine. 
Fall  he  that  must  beneath  his  rival's  arms. 
And  leave  tlie  rest  secure  of  future  harms. 

Pope. 
Mischief  properly  attends  the  thing  as  a  consequence ; 
To  mourn  a  mischief  that  is  past  and  gone, 
Is  the  next  way  to  draw  new  mischief  on. 

Shakspeare. 
In  political  revolutions  there  is  evil  in  the  thing  and 
evil  from  the  thing ;  evil  when  it  begins,  evil  when  it 
ends,  and  evil  long  after  it  lias  ceased  ; 

Yet  think  not  thus,  when  freedom's  ills  I  state, 
I  mean  to  flatter  kings  or  court  tlie  great. 

Goldsmith. 
It  is  a  dangerous  question  for  any  young  person  to  put 
to  himself — what  harm  is  there  in  this  or  that  indul- 
gence ?  He  who  is  disposed  to  put  this  question  to 
liimself  will  not  hesitate  to  answer  it  according  to  his 
own  wishes.  The  mischiefs  which  arise  from  the 
unskilfulness  of  those  who  undertake  to  be  their  own 
coachmen  are  of  so  serious  a  nature,  that  in  coi'rse  of 
time  they  will  probably  deter  men  from  performing 
such  unsuitable  offices. 


HURTFUL,  PERNICIOUS,  NOXIOUS, 
NOISOME. 

Hurtful  signifies  full  of  hurt,  or  causing  much  hurt; 
pernicious,  v.  Destructive ;  noi^ous  and  noisome,  from 
the  Latin  nozius  and  noceo  to  hurt,  signifies  the  same 
originally  as  hurtful. 

Between  hurtful  and  pernicious  there  is  the  same 
distinction  as  between  hurting  and  destroying;   that 
which  is  hurtful  may  hurl  in  various  ways; 
The  hurtful  haiel  in  thy  vineyard  shun. 

Dkyden. 
That  which  is  pemicioiis  necssarily  lends  to  destruc- 
tion :  confinement  is  hurtful  io  the  health ;  bad  com- 
pany is  pcrnic/oui  to  the  morals;  or  the  doctrines  of 
freethinkers  are  pernicious  to  the  well-being  of  so 
ciety ; 

Of  strenglh,  pernicious  to  myself,  I  boast. 
The  powers  I  have  were  given  me  to  my  cost. 
Lewis. 
Noxious  and  noisome  are  species   of  the  hurtful: 
things  may  be^hurtful  both  to  body  and  mind ;  nozious 
tLTiA  noisome  only  to  the  body:  that  which  is  nozious 
inflicts  a  direct  injury ; 

The  serpent,  subtlest  beast  of  all  the  field, 
Of  huge  extent  sometimes,  with  brazen  eyes; 


And  hairy  mane,  terriflck,  though  to  thee 
Not  noxious,  but  obedient  at  thy  call. 

Milton. 
That  which  is  noisome  inflicts  the  injury  indirectly: 
noxious  insects  are  such  as  wound ;  noisome  vapours 
are  such  as  tend  to  create  disorders  ; 

The  only  prison  that  enslaves  the  soul 
Is  the  dark  habitation,  where  she  dwells 
As  in  a  noisome  dungeon. — Bellingham. 
Ireland  is  said  to  be  free  from  every  noxious  weed  or 
animal;  where  filth   is  brought  together,  there  will 
always  be  noisome  smells. 

CALAMITY,  DIS.ASTER,  MISFORTUNE 
MISCHANCE,  MISHAP. 
Calamity,  ill  French  calamity,  Latin  calamitas,  from 
calamus  a  stalk ;  because  hail  or  whatever  injured  the 
stalks  of  corn  was  termed  a  calamity;  disaster,  in 
French  disastre,  is  compounded  of  the  privative  des  or 
dis  and  astre,  in  Latin  astrum  a  star,  signifying  what 
came  from  the  adverse  infliieiii;e  of  the  stars;  misfor- 
tune, mischance,  and  mishap  naturally  express  what 
comes  amiss. 

The  idea  of  a  painful  event  is  common  to  all  these 
terms,  but  they  differ  in  the  degree  of  im|iortaiice. 

A  calamity  is  a  great  disaster  or  misfortune ;  a  mis 
fortune  a  great  mischance  or  mishap :  whatever  is 
attend'jd  with  destruction  is  a  calamity;  whatever 
occasions  mischief  to  the  per.son,  deltjats  or  interrupts 
plans,  is  a  disaster;  whatever  is  accompanied  vvilh  a 
loss  of  property,  or  the  deprivation  of  health,  is  a  mis- 
fortune ;  whatever  diminishes  the  beauty  or  utility  of 
objects  is  a  mischance  or  mishap :  the  devastation  of 
a  country  by  hurricanes  or  earttiquakes,  or  the  desola- 
tion of  its  inhabilanis  by  famine  or  plague,  are  great 
calamities ;  the  overturning  of  a  carriage,  and  the  I'rac- 
ture  of  a  limb,  are  disasters ;  losses  in  trade  are  mis- 
fortunes ;  the  spoiling  of  a  book  is,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  a  mischance  or  viishap. 

A  calamity  seldom  arises  from  the  direct  agency  ol 
man;  the  elements,  or  the  natural  course  of  things 
are  mostly  concerfted  in  producing  this  source  of 
misery  to  men ;  the  rest  may  be  ascribed  to  chance, 
as  distinguished  from  design;  'They  observed  that 
several  blessings  had  degenerated  into  calamities,  and 
that  several  calamities  had  improved  into  blessings, 
according  as  they  fell  into  the  possession  of  wise  or 
foolish  men.' — Addison.  Disasters  mostly  arise  from 
some  specifick  known  cause,  either  the  carelessness  of 
persons,  or  the  unfitness  of  things  for  their  use ;  as 
they  generally  serve  to  derange  some  preconcerted 
scheme  or  undertaking,  they  seem  as  if  they  were 
produced  by  some  secret  influence ; 

There  in  liis  noisy  mansion,  skill'd  to  rule, 
The  village  master  taught  his  little  school: 
A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stern  to  view, 
I  knew  him  well,  and  every  trnaiil  knew. 
Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learn'd  to  trace 
The  day's  disasters  in  his  inornhig  lace. 

Goldsmith. 
Misfortune  is  frequently  assignable  to  no  specifick 
cause,  it  is  the  bad  fortune  of  an  individual;  a  link 
in  the  chain  of  Ins  desliny;  an  evil  independent  of 
himself,  as  dislinguished  from  a  fault;  'She  daily 
exercises  her  benevolence  by  pitying  every  misfor- 
tune that  happens  to  every  family  within  her  circle 
of  notice.' — Johnson.  Mischance  and  mishap  are 
inisforlunes  of  comparatively  so  trivial  a  nature,  that 
it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  inquire  into  their  cause, 
or  to  dwell  upon  their  consequences; 

Permit  thy  daughter,  gracious  Jove,  to  tell. 
How  this  mischance  the  Cyprian  queen  befell. 

Pope. 
For  pity's  sake  tells  undeserv'd  mishaps. 
And  their  applause  to  gain,  recounts  his  claps. 
Churchill. 
A  calamity  is  dreadful;  a  disaster  melancholy;   a 
misfortune  grievous  or  heavy;  a  mischance  or  mishap 
slight  or  trivial. 

A  calamity  is  either  publick  or  private,  but  more  fre- 
quently the  former  :  a  disaster  is  rather  prirticnlar  than 
private;  it  affects thinss  rather  than  persons;  journeys, 
expeditions,  and  military  movements  are  commonlj 
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attended  wtlli  disasters :  misfortunes  are  aliogether 
personal ;  they  imiiiediately  aflect  the  interesrs  of  the 
individual :  viiscliances  and  mishaps  are  altogether 
doniestick.  We  speak  of  a  calamitous  period,  a 
disastrous  expedition,  an  unfortunate  person,  little 
mischances  or  mishaps. 


ADVERSITY,  DISTRESS. 

.Adversity,  v.  .Adverse;  distress,  from  the  Latin  dis- 
tringo,  compounded  of  dis  twice,  and  stringo  to  bind, 
signifies  that  which  binds  very  tight,  or  brings  into  a 
great  strait. 

Adversity  respects  external  circumstances;  distress 
regards  either  external  circumstances  or  inward  feel- 
ings. Adversity  is  opposed  to  prosperity ;  distress  to 
ease. 

Adversity  is  a  general  condition,  distress  a  parti- 
cular state.  Distress  is  properly  the  highest  degree 
of  adversity.  When  a  man's  affairs  go  altogether 
adverse  to  his  wishes  and  hopes,  when  accidents  de- 
prive him  of  his  possessions  or  blast  his  prospects,  he 
is  said  to  be  in  adversity ;  '  The  other  extreme  which 
these  considerations  should  arm  the  heart  of  a  man 
against,  is  utter  despondency  of  mind  in  a  time  of 
pressing  adversity.' — South.  When  a  man  is  reduced 
to  a  state  of  want,  deprived  of  friends  and  all  prospect 
of  relief,  his  situation  is  that  of  real  distress ;  'Most 
men,  who  are  at  length  delivered  from  any  great  dis- 
tress, indeed,  find  that  they  are  so  by  ways  they  never 
thought  of.' — South. 

Adversity  is  trying,  distress  is  overwhelming. 
Every  man  is  liable  to  adversity,  although  few  are  re- 
duced to  distress  but  by  their  own  fault. 


DISTRESS,  ANXIETY,  ANGUISH,  AGONY. 
Distress,  V.  Adversity ;  anxiety,  \n  French  anxiety, 
and  anguish,  in  French  angoisse,  both  come  from  the 
Latin  ango,  anxi  to  strangle;  agony,  in  French  agonie, 
Latin  agonia,  Greek  nywi'i'a,  from  oywvi^w  to  contend 
or  strive,  signifies  a  severe  struggle  with  pain  and  suf- 
fering. 

Distress  is  the  pain  felt  when  in  a  strait  from  which 
we  see  no  means  of  extricating  ourselves;  anxiety  is 
that  pain  which  one  feels  on  the  prospect  of  an  evil. 
The  distress  always  depends    upon   some  outward 
cause;    the    anxiety  often    lies    in    the  imagination. 
The  distress  is   produced   by  the  present,  but  not 
always  immediate,  evil ; 
How  many,  rack'd  with  honest  passions,  droop 
In  deep  (etir'd  distress!  How  many  stand 
Around  the  death-bed  of  their  dearest  friends, 
And  point  the  parting  anguish. — Thomson. 
The  anxiety  respects  thai  which  is  future;   '  If  you 
liave  any  atTection  for  me,  let  not  your  anxiety,  on  my 
account,  injure  your  health.' — Melmoth  {Letters  of 
Cicero).     Anguish  arises  from  the  reflection  on  the 
evil  that  is  past;  '  In  the  anguish  of  his  heart,  Adam 
exposlulates  wi!h  his  Creator  for  having  given  him  an 
unasked  existence.' — Addison.    Agony  springs  from 
witni'ssing  that  which  is  immediate  or  before  the  eye; 
These  are  the  charming  agonies  of  love, 
Whose  misery  delights.    But  through  the  heart 
Should  jealou.sy  its  venom  once  diffuse, 
'T  is  then  delightful  misery  no  more, 
But  agony  unmi.xed. — Thomson. 
Distress  is  not  peculiar  to  any  age,  where  there  is  a 
consciousness  of  good  and  evil,  pain  and  pleasure;  it 
will  inevitably  arise  from  some  circumstance  or  an- 
otlisr.    Anxiety,  anguish,  and  agony  belong  to  riper 
years:  infancy  and  childhood  are  deemed  the  happy 
periods  of  human  existence;  because  they  are  exempt 
from  the  anxieties  attendant  on  every  one  who  has  a 
station  to  fill,  and  duties  to  discharge.    Anguish  and 
agony  are  species  of  distress,  of  the  severer  kind, 
which  spring  altogether  from  the  maturity  of  reflec- 
tion, and  the  full  consciousness  of  evil.     A  child  is  in 
distress  when  it  loses  its  mother,  and  the  mother  is 
also  in  distress  when  she  misses  her  child.    The  sta- 
tion of  a  parent  is,  indeed,  that  which  is  most  pro- 
ductive, not  ordy  of  distress,  but  anxiety,  anguish,  and 
agony:  the  mother  has  her  peculiar  anxieties  for  the 
child,  while  rearing  it  in  its  infant  state;  the  father 
has  his  anxiety  for  its  welfare  on  its  entrance  into  the 


world :  they  both  suffer  llie  deepest  anguish  when  the 
child  disaiipoints  their  dearest  hopes,  by  running  a 
career  of  vice,  and  finishing  its  wicked  course  by  an 
untimely,  and  sometimes  ignominious,  end  .  not  unfre- 
quenlly  they  are  doomed  to  sutler  the  agony  of  seeing 
a  child  encircled  in  flames  from  which  he  cannot  be 
snatched,  or  sinking  into  a  watery  grave  from  which 
he  cannot  be  rescued. 


TO  DISTRESS,  HARASS,  PERPLEX. 

Di.':tress,  v.  Distress  ;  harass,  in  French  harasscr 
probably  from  the  Greek  apdaain  to  beat;  perplex,  in 
Latin  j)er;)<eiM4-,  participle  of /jcrp/cctwr,  compounded 
of  per  and  plector,  signifies  to  wind  round  and  en- 
tangle. 

A  person  is  distressed  either  in  his  outward  circum- 
stances or  his  feelings ;  he  is  harassed  mentally  or 
corporeally ;  he  is  perplexed  in  his  understanding, 
more  than  in  his  feelings:  a  deprivation  distresses; 
provocations  and  hostile  measures  harass  ;  stratagems 
and  ambiguous  measures  perplex:  a  besieged  town  ia 
distressed  by  the  cutting  otf  its  resources  of  water  and 
provisions; 

O  friend !  Ulysses'  shouts  invade  my  ear; 

Distressed  he  seems,  and  no  assistance  near. 

Pope. 
The  besieged  in  a  town  are  harassed  by  perpetual 
attacks;  'Persons  who  have  been  long  harassed  wiltt 
business  and  care,  sometimes  imagine  that  when  life 
declines,  they  cannot  make  their  retirement  from  the 
world  too  complete. '—Blair.  The  besiegers  of  a  town 
are  sonielimes  perplexed  in  all  their  niancBuvres  and 
plans,  by  the  counter-manoeuvres  and  contrivances  of 
their  opponents;  or  a  person  is  perplexed  by  the  con- 
tradictory points  of  view  in  which  an  atl'air  appears  to 
him;  a  tale  of  wo  distresses:  continual  alarms  and 
incessant  labour  harass;  unexpected  obstacles  and 
inextricable  difficulties  perplex ; 

Would  being  end  with  our  expiring  breath, 

How  soon  misfortunes  would  be  pufl'd  away ! 

A  trifling  shock  can  shiver  us  to  the  dust, 

But  th'  existence  of  the  immortal  soul, 

Futurity's  dark  load  perplexes  still. — Gentleman. 

We  are  distressed  and  perplexed  by  circumstances ; 
we  are  harassed  altogether  by  persons,  or  the  inten- 
tional efforts  of  others:  we  may  relieve  another  in 
distress,  or  may  remove  a  perplexity ;  but  the  harass- 
ing ceases  only  with  the  cause  which  gave  rise  to  it. 


PAIN,  PANG,  AGONY,  ANGUISH. 

Pain  is  to  be  traced,  through  the  French  and 
northern  language.^,  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  notvi) 
punishment,  ndvog  labour,  and  -Kivojiai  to  be  poor  or  in 
trouble.  Pang  is  but  a  variation  of  pain,  contracted 
from  theTeutonick  peinigen  to  torment;  a  o-onj/ comes 
from  the  Greek  dyui'/^w  to  struggle  or  cimiend,  signi- 
fying the  laliour  or  pain  of  a  siruggle;  anguish  cornea 
from  the  Latin  ango,  contracted  from  ante  and  ago,  to 
act  against,  or  in  direct  opposition  to,  and  signifies  the 
pain  arising  from  severe  pressure. 

Pain,  which  expresses  the  feeling  that  is  most  re- 
pugnant to  the  nature  of  all  sensible  beings,  is  here  the 
generick,  and  the  restspecitick  terms:  pain  and  agony 
are  applied  indiscriminately  to  what  is  physical  and 
mental ;  pang  and  anguish  mostly  respect  that  which 
is  mental :  pain  signifies  either  an  individual  feeling  or 
a  permanent  state;  pang  is  only  a  particular  feeling; 
agony  is  sometimes  employed  for  the  individual  feeling, 
but  more  commonly  for  tl'.e  slate;  anguish  is  always 
employed  for  the  state.  Pain  is  indefinite  with  regard 
to  the  degree ;  it  may  rise  to  the  highest,  or  sink  to  the 
lowest  possible  degree;  the  rest  are  positively  high  de- 
grees of  pain  :  the  pang  is  a  sharp  pain  ;  the  agony  is 
a  severe  and  permanentpam;  the  anguish  is  an  over- 
whelming prafn. 

The  causes  of  ;)n?7r  are  as  vaiious  as  the  modes  of 
pain,  or  as  the  circumstances  of  sensible  beings ;  it 
attends  disease,  want,  and  sin,  in  an  infinite  variety 
of  forms ;  '  We  should  pass  on  from  crime  to  crime, 
heedless  and  remorseless,  if  misery  did  not  stand  in 
our  way,  and  our  own  pains  admonish  us  of  our  folly.' 
— Johnson.  The  pangs  of  conscience  frequently 
trouble  the  man  who  is  not  yet  hardened  in  guilt:  the 
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pangs  of  disappointed  love  are  among  tlie  severest  to 
be  borne ; 
Whatpangs  the  tender  breast  of  Dido  tore ! 

Dryden. 
Agony  and  anguish  are  produced  by  violent  causesi 
and  disease  in  its  most  terrible  shape:  wounds  and 
torments  naturally  produce  corporeal  agony;  a  guilty 
conscience  that  is  awakened  to  a  sense  of  guilt  will 
suffer  mental  agony ; 

Thou  Shalt  behold  him  stretch'd  in  all  the  agonies 

Of  a  tormenting  and  a  shameful  death. — Otway. 

Anguish  arises  altogether  from    moral  causes;     the 

miseries  and  distresses  of  others,  particularly  of  those 

who  are  nearly  related,  are  most  calculated  to  e.xcite 

anguish  ;  a  mother  suffers  anguish  when  she  sees  her 

chfld   labouring  under  severe  pain,  or  in  danger  of 

losing  its  life,  without  having  the  power  to  relieve  it; 

Are  these  the  parting  pan^s  which  nature  feels. 

When  anguish  rends  the  heart-strings?— Rowe. 

TORMENT,  TORTURE. 

Torment  {v.  To  tease)  and  torture  both  come  from 
torqueu  to  twist,  and  express  the  agony  which  arises 
from  a  violent  twisting  or  griping  of  any  part;  but  the 
latter,  which  is  more  immediately  derived  from  the 
verb,  expresses  much  greater  violence  and  consequent 
pain  than  the  former.  Torture  is  an  excess  of  torment. 
We  may  be  tormented  by  a  variety  of  indirect  means; 
))ut  we  are  tortured  only  by  the  direct  means  of  the 
rack,  or  similar  instruments.  Torment  may  be  perma- 
nent: torture  is  only  for  a  time,  or  on  certain  occasions. 
It  is  related  in  history  that  a  person  was  once  tormented 
to  death,  by  a  violent  and  incessant  beating  of  drums 
in  his  prison:  the  Indians  practise  every  species  of  tor- 
ture upon  their  prisoners.  A  guilty  conscience  may 
torment  a  man  all  his  life ; 
Yet  in  his  empire  o'er  thy  abject  breast. 
His  flames  and  torments  only  are  express'd.— Prior. 
The  horrours  of  an  awakened  conscience  are  a  torture 
10  one  who  is  on  his  death- bed ; 

To  a  wild  sonnet  or  a  wanton  air. 

Offence  and  torture  to  a  sober  ear.— Prior. 

TO  AFFLICT,  DISTRESS,  TROUBLE. 

Afflict,  in  Latin  afflictus,  participle  of  affligo,  com- 
pounded of  af  or  ad  and  fligo,\n  Greek  dXiffio  to  press 
hard,  sigriities  to  bear  upon  any  one  ;  distress,  v.  Ad- 
versity ;  trouble  signifies  to  cause  a  tinimit,  from  the 
Latin  turba,  Greek  Tvp(iri  or  erfpu/Jos  a  tumult. 

When  these  terms  relate  to  outward  circumstances, 
the  first  expresses  more  than  the  second,  and  tlie  second 
more  than  the  third. 

People  are  afflicted  with  grievous  maladies  ; 

A  melancholy  tear  afflicts  my  eye, 

And  my  heart  labours  with  a  sudden  sigh. — Prior. 
The  mariner  is  distressed  for  want  of  water  in  the 
midst  of  the  wide  ocean,  or  an  embarrassed  tradesman 
is  distressed  for  money  to  maintain  his  credit; 

I  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears, 

When  I  did  speak  of  some  distressful  stroke, 

That  my  youth  suffered. — Shakspeare. 
The  mechanick  is  troubled  for  want  of  proper  tools,  or 
Ibe  head  of  a  family  for  want  of  good  domesticks ; 
The  boy  so  troubles  me, 
'T  is  past  enduring. — Shakspeare. 

When  they  respect  the  inward  feelings,  afflict  con- 
veys the  idea  of  deep  sorrow:  distress  that  of  sorrow 
mixed  with  anxiety ;  trouble  that  of  pain  in  a  smaller 
degree.  The  death  of  a  parent  afflicts;  'We  last 
night  received  a  piece  of  ill  news  at  our  club  which 
very  sensibly  afflicted  every  one  of  us.  I  question  not 
but  my  readers  themselves  will  be  troubled  at  the 
hearing  of  it.  To  keep  them  no  longer  in  suspense. 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  is  dead.' — Addison.  The  mis- 
fortunes of  our  family  and  friends  distress;  'While 
the  mind  contemplates  distress,  it  is  acted  upon  and 
never  acts,  and  by  indulging  in  this  conteniplaticm  it 
become"  more  and  more  unfit  for  a'Uion.' — Craio 
Crosses  in  trade  ami  domeslick  inconveniences  trouble. 

In  the  season  of  affliction  prayer  atfurds  the  best 


consolation  and  surest  supports.  The  assistance  and 
sympathy  of  friends  serve  to  relieve  distrcsn.  We 
may  often  lielp  ourselves  out  of  our  troubles,  and  re- 
move the  evil  l)y  patience  and  perseverance. 

Afflictions  may  be  turned  to  benefits  if  they  lead  a 
man  to  turn  inwardly  into  himself,  and  examine  the 
state  of  his  heart  and  conscience  in  tlie  sight  of  liia 
Maker.  The  distresses  o(  Imnian  life  often  serve  only 
to  enhance  the  value  of  our  pleasures  when  we  regain 
them.  Among  the  troubles  with  which  we  are  (iaily 
assailed,  many  of  them  are  too  trifling  for  us  to  be 
troubled  by  them. 

AFFLICTION,  GRIEF,  SORROW. 

Affliction,  v.  To  afflict ;  grief, from  grieee,\i\ German 
grdmen,  Swedish  grmnga,  &:c. ;  sorrow,  in  German 
sorge,  &.C.  signifies  care,  as  well  as  sorrow. 

All  these  words  mark  a  state  of  suttering  which 
differs  either  in  the  degree  or  the  cause,  or  in  both. 

Affliction  is  nmch  stronger  than  grief,  it  lies  deeper 
in  the  soul,  and  arises  from  a  moTe  powerful  cause ; 
the  loss  of  wliat  is  most  dear,  the  continued  sickness 
of  our  friends,  or  a  reverse  of  fortune,  will  all  cause 
affliction;  'Some  virtues  are  only  .seen  in  uffl.iclion, 
and  some  in  prosperity.' — Addison.  The  mislbrtunes 
of  otiiers,  the  failure  of  our  favourite  schemes,  the 
troubles  of  our  country,  will  occasion  us  grief;  'The 
melancholy  silence  that  follows  hereupon,  and  coji- 
tiinies  until  he  has  recovered  himself  enough  to  reveal 
his  mind  to  liis  friend,  raises  in  the  spectators  a  grief 
that  is  inexpressible.' — Addison. 

Sorrow  is  less  than  grhf ;  it  arises  from  the  unto- 
ward circumslances  which  perpetually  arise  in  life.  A 
disappointment,  the  loss  of  a  game,  our  own  mistake, 
or  the  negligences  of  others,  cause  sorrow.  If  more 
serious  objects  awaken  sorrow,  the  feeling  is  less 
poignant  than  that  of  grief;  'The  nmst  agreeable 
objects  recall  tlie  sorrow  for  her  witli  whom  he  used 
to  enjoy  them.' — Addiso:«. 

Affliction  lies  too  deep  to  be  vehement ;  it  discovers 
itself  by  no  striking  marks  in  the  exlerioiir:  it  is  lasting 
and  does  not  cease  when  the  external  cause  cea-ses  to 
act;  grief  mny  be  violent,  and  discover  itself  by  loud 
and  indecorous  signs;  it  is  transitory,  and  ceases  even 
befo.'-e  the  cause  wliich  gave  birth  to  it;  sorroic  dis- 
covers itself  by  a  simple  expression;  it  is  still  more 
transient  than  grief,  not  existing  beyond  the  inoment 
in  wliich  it  is  produced. 

A  person  of  a  tender  mind  is  afflicted  at  the  remem- 
brance of  his  sins;  lie  is  grieved  at  the  consciousness 
of  his  fallibility  and  proneness  to  errour;  he  is  sorry 
for  tlie  faults  which  he  has  committed. 

Affliction  is  allayed;  grief  subsides;  sorrow  ia 
sootlied. 


TO  GRIEVE,  MOURN,  LAMENT. 

Griepe.v.  Affliction;  mourn,V\kemoan  awd  murmur, 
is  probably  hut  an  imitation  of  the  sound  which  is  pro- 
duced by  pain. 

To  grieve  is  the  general  term  ;  mourn  the  particular 
term.  To  grieve,  in  its  limited  sense,  is  an  inward 
act;  to  mourn  is  an  outward  act:  the  grief  Vies  alto- 
gether in  the  mind;  the  mourning  displays  itself  by 
some  outward  mark.  A  man  ^r(>»(!s  for  his  sins;  he 
mourns  for  the  loss  of  his  friends.  One,  grieves  for  that 
which  immediately  concerns  one's  self; 

Achates,  the  companion  of  his  breast. 

Goes  grieving  by  his  side,  with  equal  cares  oppress'd. 

Dryden 

One  mourns  for  that  which  concerns  others ; 

My  brother's  friends  and  daughters  left  behind, 

False  to  them  all,  to  Paris  only  kind  ; 

For  this  I  mourn  till  grief  or  dire  disease 

Shall  waste  the  form  whose  crime  it  was  to  please. 

Pope. 
Ona  grieves  over  the  loss  of  property;  one  mourns  the 
fate  of  a  deceased  relative. 

Grieve  is  the  act  of  an  individual ;  mourn  may  be 
the  common  act  of  many ;  a  nation  mourns,  though  it 
does  not  grieve,  for  a  publick  calamity.  To  gnevc  is 
applicable  to  doineslick  troubles  ;  mourn  \u\\y  \v\\:\  to 
piiblick  or  private  ills.  Every  good  Frenchman  has 
had  occasion  to  grieve  for  the  loss  of  that  which  is 
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tmnicrtiatnly  dear  lo  himscir,  and  to  mourn  over  the 
iiiisldriiiiies  wliicli  have  overwlieliiied  his  coiinlry. 

Gncne  and  movrn  are  permanent  sentiments;  la- 
ment (o.  To  bewail)  is  a  transitory  feeling:  the  former 
produced  by  snijslantlal  causes,  wliich  come  liome  lo 
thefechngs;  tlie  latter  respects  things  of  a  more  par- 
tial, oftentimes  of  a  more  remote  and  indifferent,  na- 
ture. A  real  widow  mourns  all  the  remainder  of  her 
days  for  the  loss  of  her  hnsband ;  we  lament  a  thing 
today  which  we  may  fi)rget  to-morrow.  Mourn  and 
lament  are  holli  expressed  by  some  outward  sign:  but 
the  former  is  composed  and  free  from  all  noise  ;  the 
latter  displays  itself  either  in  cries  or  simple  words; 
So  close  in  pojilar  shades,  her  children  gone, 
Tlie  mother  nightingale  laments  alone. — Dryden. 
In  the  moment  of  trouble,  wlien  the  distress  of  the 
mind  is  at  its  height,  it  may  break  out  into  loud  lamenta- 
tion; butcommonly  ^cifD/w^r  and  //luuryiiji"' commence 
wiien  lamentation  ceases. 

As  epithets,  grievous,  mournful,  and  lamentable 
liave  a  sindlar  distinction.  VVIiat  presses  hard  on 
persons,  their  projierty,  connexions,  and  circumstances, 
is  grievous;  what  touches  the  tender  feelings,  and 
tears  asunder  the  ties  of  kindred  and  friendship,  is 
mournful;  wliatever  excites  a  painful  sensation  in  our 
minds  is /amt7itu4/e.  Famine  is  a  grievous  calamity 
for  a  nation  ;  the  violent  separation  <:f  friends  by  death 
is  a  mournful  event  at  all  limes,  but  particularly  so 
for  those  who  are  in  the  prime  of  life  and  the  fulness 
of  expectation ;  the  ignorance  wliich  some  persons 
discover  even  in  the  present  cultivated  state  of  Bociety 
is  truly  lamentable.  Grievous  misfortmies  come  but 
seldom,  although  they  sometimes  fall  thickly  on  an 
individual ;  a  mournful  tale  excites  our  pity  from  the 
persuasion  of  its  veracity ;  but  lamentable  stories  are 
ufien  fabricated  for  sinister  purposes. 

GRIEVANCE,  HARDSHIP. 

Grievance,  from  the  Latin  gravis,  Iieavy  or  burden- 
some, implies  that  which  lies  heavy  at  heart;  hard- 
ship, from  the  adjective  hard,  denotes  that  whicli 
presses  or  bears  violently  on  the  person. 

Grievance  is  in  general  taken  for  that  which  is  done 
by  another  to  grieve  or  distress:  hardship  is  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  grievance,  that  presses  upon  indivi- 
duals. There  are  national  grievances,  though  not 
national  hardships. 

An  infraction  of  one's  rights,  an  act  of  violence  or 
oppression,  are  grievances  to  those  who  are  exposed 
to  them,  whether  as  individuals  or  bodies  of  men:  an 
unecpial  disiribulion  of  labour,  a  partial  indulgence  of 
one  to  the  detriment  of  another,  constitute  tlie  hard- 
ship. A  weight  of  taxes  levied  by  an  unthinking  go- 
vernment, will  be  esteemed  agricvance;  the  partiality 
and  caprice  al'  lax -gatherers  or  subordinates  in  otRce 
in  making  ii  fall  with  uneipial  weight  upon  particular 
persons  will  be  regarded  as  a  peculiar  hardship.  Men 
seek  a  redress  of  their  grievances  from  some  higher 
power  than  that  by  which  they  are  afflicted  :  they 
endure  tlieir  hardships  until  an  opporliinity  offers  of 
gelling  them  removed  ;  '  It  is  better  private  men  should 
liave  some  injustice  done  them,  than  a  publick  griev- 
ance shoidd  not  be  redressed.  This  is  usually  pleaded 
in  delenre  of  all  those  hardships  which  fall  on  par- 
ticular persons,  in  particular  occasions  which  could  not 
be  foreseen  when  the  law  was  made.' — Spectator. 

TO  COMPLAIN,  LAMENT,  REGRET. 

Complain,  in  French  complaindrc  or  plaiiidre,  Latin 
plungo  to  beat  the  breast  as  a  sign  of  grief,  in  Greek 
)rX»/)'a)  to  beat,  lament,  v.  To  bewail ;  regret;  com- 
pounded of  re  privative  am\  gratiis  grateful,  signifies 
to  have  a  feeling  the  reverse  of  pleasant. 

Complaint  marks  most  of  dissatisfaction ;  lamenta- 
tion most  of  regret:  regret  most  of  pain.  Complaint 
is  expressed  verbally  ;  lumentatiun  either  by  words  or 
signs;  regret  may  be  felt  without  being  expressed. 
Cniiiplaitit'ts  made  of  personal  grievances;  lamcnta- 
tiiin  and  regret  may  be  made  on  account  of  others  as 
Well  as  ourselves.  We  complain  of  our  ill  health,  of 
our  iiiconvenience.s,  or  of  troublesome  circumstances ; 
we  lament  our  inability  to  serve  another;  wc  regret 
the  absence  of  one  wiiom  we  love.  Selfish  [leople 
have  the  nuisl  to  complain  of,  as  they  demand  the  most 
uf  others,  and  are  most  liable  to  be  disappointed; 


anxious  peopip  are  tlie  most  liable  to  lament,  as  they 
feel  every  thing  strongly  ;  the  best  regulated  mind  may 
have  occasion  loregrel  some  circumstances  wliich  give 
pain  to  the  tender  atieclions  of  the  heart. 

Tlie  folly  of  complaint  has  ever  been  the  theme  of 
moralists  in  all  ages;  it  has  always  been  regarded 
as  the  author  and  magnifier  of  evils;  it  dwells  on 
little  things  until  they  become  great;  'We  all  of  us  com- 
plain of  the  shorliuss  of  time,  saiih  Seneca,  and  yet 
have  much  more  than  we  know  what  to  do  with.'— 
Addison.  Lamentations  are  not  wiser  tliougli  more 
e.xcusable,  especially  if  we  lament  over  tlie  mislbrtunes 
of  others;  'Surely  to  dread  the  future  is  more  rea- 
sonable than  to  lament  the  past.'— Johnson.  Regret 
is  frequently  tender,  and  always  moderate;  bence'it  is 
allowable  to  mortals  who  are  encompassed  with  trou- 
bles to  indulge  in  regret;  ^Regret  is  useful  and  vir- 
tuous when  it  tends  to  the  amendment  of  life.'— Joh.n- 
SON.  We  may  complain  wilfiout  any  cause,  and  lament 
beyond  what  the  cause  requires ;  but  regret  will 
always  be  founded  on  some  real  cau.se,  and  not  (;xeeed 
the  cause  in  degree.  It  would  be  idle  for  a  man.  lo 
complain  of  his  want  of  education,  or  lament  over  the 
errours  and  misfortunes  of  his  youth ;  but  he  can  never 
look  back  upon  niispent  time  without  sincere  regret. 


TO  COMPLAIN,  MURMUR,  REPINE. 

Complain,  v.  To  complain ;  murmur,  in  German 
murmeln,  conveys  both  in  sound  and  in  sense  the  idea 
of  dissatisfaction  ;  repine  is  compounded  of  re  and /(inc, 
from  the  Engli?li  pain,  Latin  pccna  punishment,  and 
the  Greek  Ttdva  hunger,  signifying  to  convert  into  pain. 

The  idea  of  expressing  displeasure  or  dissatisfaction 
is  common  to  these  terms.  Complaint  is  not  so  loud 
as  murmuring,  but  more  so  than  repining. 

We  complain  or  murmur  by  some  audible  method  ; 
we  may  repine  secretly.  Complaints  are  always  ad- 
dressed to  some  one;  murmurs  and  repinings  are 
often  addressed  only  to  one's  self.  Complaints  are 
made  of  whatever  creates  uneasiness,  without  regard 
to  the  source  from  which  they  flow  ;  murmurings  are 
a  species  of  complkints  made  only  of  that  which  is 
done  by  others  lor  our  inconvenience;  when  used  in 
relation  to  persons,  complaint  is  the  act  of  a  superiour ; 
jn!i)mur2«^  that  of  an  inferiour;  repining  is  always 
used  in  relation  to  the  general  disposition  of  things. 
When  the  conduct  of  another  offends,  it  calls  for 
complaint;  when  a  superiour  aggrieves  by  the  impo- 
sition of  what  is  burdensome,  it  occasions  murmuring 
on  the  part  of  the  aggrieved;  when  disappointments 
arrive,  or  ambition  is  tliwarted,  men  repine  at  tlieir 
destiny. 

Complaints  and  murmurs  may  be  made  upon  every 
trivial  occasion  ;  repinings  on\y  on  matters  ot^  moment 
Complaints,  especially  such  as  respect  one's  self,  are 
at  best  but  the  offspring  of  an  uneasy  mind ;  liiey 
betray  great  weakness,  and  ought  to  be  suppressed; 
murmurs  are  culpable :  they  violate  the  respect  and 
obedience  due  to  superiours;  those  who  murmur  have 
seldom  substantial  grounds  for  murmuring  ;  repinings 
are  sinful,  they  arraign  the  wisdom  and  the  goodness 
of  an  infinitely  wise  and  good  Being.  It  will  be  difficult, 
by  the  aid  of  philosophy,  lo  endure  much  pain  without 
complaining ;  religion  only  can  arm  the  soul  against 
all  the  ills  of  life; 

I 'II  not  complain; 
Children  and  cowards  rail  at  their  misfortunes. 

Trapp. 
The  rebellious    Israelites   were  frequently  guilty  of 
murmurings,  not  only  against  Moses,  but  even  against 
their  Almighty  Delive!er,notwithslandin!;  the  repealed 
manifestations  of  his  goodness  and  power ; 

Yet,  O  my  soul !  Ihv  rising  mnrniurs  stav, 

Nor  dare  th'  ALL\VISE  DISPOSER  toarraign; 

Or  asninst  his  supreme  decree. 

With  impious  gtief  c«OT/iZa«j.— Lvttleton. 

A  want  of  confidence  in  God  is  the  only  cause  of 
repinings ;  lie  who  sees  the  hand  of  God  in  all  things 
cannot  repine ; 

Would  all  the  deities  of  Greece  combine. 
In  vain  the  clooniy  llniiiderer  might  repine; 
Soleshoiild  he  sit,  wiih  f-carce  airod  to  friend, 
And  see  his  Trojans  lo  the  shades  descend. — Pops. 
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TO  BEWAIL,  BEMOAN,  LAMENT,  DEPLORE. 

Biwail  is  compounded  of  be  and  wail,  which  is 
priiliiibly  conntcled  with  tht;  word  wo,  signil'yin'.'  to 
express  sorrow;  Aemoayi, coiiipoundeil  of  be  and  muan, 
Kianilies  lo  indicate  grief  with  moans;  lament,  in 
French  lameiiter,  Latin  lamenlur  or  lamentum,  comes 
probably  from  liie  Greek  KKavna  and  kAuiw  to  cry  out 
with  grief;  deplore,  in  Laim  dtploro,  i.  e.  de  and 
pluro  or  plango,  signifies  to  give  signs  of  distress  wilil 
the  face  or  mouth. 

All  these  terms  mark  an  expression  of  pain  by  some 
e.iternal  sign  Bewail  is  not  so  strong  as  bemoan,  but 
stronger  than  lament;  bewail  and  bemoan  are  e.vi)ies- 
sions  of  unrestrained  grief  or  anguish;  a  wretched 
mother  bewails  the  loss  of  her  child;  a  person  in  deep 
distress  bemoans  his  hard  fate:  lamentation  may  arise 
from  simple  sorrow  or  even  imaginary  grievances;  a 
sensualist  laments  the  disappointment  of  some  e.\- 
pected  gratification. 

Bewail  an<l  bemoan  are  always  indecorous,  if  not 
sinful,  expressions  of  grief,  which  are  inconsistent  with 
the  profession  of  a  Christian ;  they  are  common  among 
the  uncultivated,  who  have  not  a  proper  principle  to 
restrain  ihe  intemperance  of  their  feelings.  There  is 
nothing  temporal  which  is  so  dear  to  any  one  that  he 
ought  to  bewail  its  loss:  nor  any  condition  of  things  so 
distressing  or  desperate  as  to  make  a  man  bemoan  his 
lot.  /lamentations  are  sometimes  allowable;  the  mi- 
series of  others,  or  our  own  infirmities  and  sins,  may 
justly  be  lamented. 

Deplore  is  a  much  stronger  expression  than  lament; 
the  former  calls  forth  tears  from  bitterness  of  the 
heart ; 

The  wounds  they  washed,  their  pious  tears  they  shed. 
And  laid  along  their  oars  deplor'd  the  dead.— Pops. 

The  latter  excites  aery  from  the  warmth  of  feeling; 
But  let  not  chief  the  nightingale  lament 
Her  ruin'd  care,  too  delicately  fram'd 
To  brook  the  liai-sh  confinement  of  the  cage. 

Thomson. 

The  deplorable  indicates  despair ;  the  lamentable  marks 
only  pain  or  distress. 

Among  the  poor  we  have  deplorable  instances  of 
poverty,  ignorance,  vice,  and  wretchedness  combined. 
Among  the  higher  classes  we  have  often  lamentable 
instances  of  people  involving  themselves  in  trouble  by 
their  own  imprudence.  A  field  of  battle  or  a  city 
overthrown  by  an  earthquake  is  a  spectacle  truly  de- 
plorable. It  is  lamentable  to  see  beggars  putting  on 
all  the  disguises  of  wretchedness  in  order  to  obtain 
what  they  miaht  earn  by  honest  industry.  The  con- 
dition of  a  dying  man  suff"ering  under  the  agonies  of 
an  awakened  conscience  is  deplorable;  the  situation 
of  the  relative  or  friend  who  witnesses  the  agony,  with- 
out being  able  to  alTord  consolation  to  the  sufierer,  is 
truly  lamentable. 

TO  GROAN,  MOAN. 

Groan  and  moan  are  both  an  oponiatopela,  from  the 
sounds  which  they  express.  Groan  is  a  deep  sound 
produced  bv  hard  breathing  :  moan  is  a  plaintive,  long- 
drawn  sound  produced  by  the  organs  of  utterance. 
The  groan  proceeds  involuntarily  as  an  expression  of 
severe  pain,  either  of  body  or  niiini :  the  moan  proceeds 
often  from  the  desire  of  awakening  attention  or  ex- 
citing compassion.  Dying  groans  are  uttered  in  the 
agoiues  of  death  :  the  moans  of  a  wounded  sufferer  are 
sometimes  the  only  resource  he  has  left  to  make  his 
destitute  case  known  ; 

Tlie  plain  ox,  whose  toil, 
Patient  and  ever  ready,  clothes  the  land 
With  all  the  pomp  of  harvest,  shall  he  bleed. 
And  struggling  ^rrortH  beneath  the  cruel  hands 
E'en  of  the  clown  he  feeds  ?--Thomson. 
The  lair  Alexis  lov'd,  but  lov'd  in  vain. 
And  underneath  the  beechen  shade,  alone, 
Thus  to  the  woods  and  mountains  made  his  moan 

Drvden. 

MOURNFUL,  SAD. 

Mournful  sijEUifies  full  of  what  causes  mourning; 
tad  (b.  Dull)  signifies  either  a  painful  seniimenl,  or 


what  causes  this  painful  sentiment.  The  difference  in 
the  sentiment  is  what  constitutes  the  difierence  between 
these  epithets:  the  w(t»uc;i/i// awakens  tender  and  syni- 
pallietick  feelings;  the  sad  oppresses  the  spirits  and 
makes  one  heavy  at  heart ;  a  vtoui-nful  tale  contains 
an  account  of  others'  distresses; 

Upon  his  tomb 

Shall  be  engrav'd  the  sack  of  Orleans  ; 

The  treacherous  manner  of  his  vwuriiful  death. 

Shakspkark. 
A  sad  story  contains  an  account  of  one's  own  dislre.ss ; 

How  sad  a  sight  is  human  happiness 

To  those  whose  thouglitscan  pierce  beyond  an  hour! 

YolTNO. 

A  mournful  event  befalls  our  friends  and  relatives ;  a 
sad  misfortune  befalls  ourselves.  Selfish  jieople  find 
nothing  mournful,  but  many  things  sad:  tender  hearted 
people  are  always  afiectcd  by  what  is  mournful,  and 
are  less  troubled  about  what  is  sad. 


DULL,  GLOOMY,  SAD,  DISMAL. 
Dull  may  probably  come  from  the  Latin  dolor,  sig- 
nifying generally  that  which  takes  off  from  the  bright- 
ness, vivacity,  or  perfection  of  any  thing ;  gloomy, 
from  the  Gernian  glumm  muddy,  signifies  the  same  as 
tarnished ;  sad  is  probably  connected  with  shade,  to 
imply  obscurity,  which  is  most  suitable  to  sorrow  ; 
dismal,  compounded  o(  dis  and  mal  or  malus,  signifies 
very  evil. 

When   applied  to  natural   objects  they  denote  the 
want  of  necessary  light:  in  this  sense  metals  are  n«)re 
or  less  dull  according  as  they  are  stained  with  dirt: 
the  weather  is  either  dull  or  gloomy  in  difierent  de- 
grees;    that    is,  dull    when   the   sun   is  obscured   by 
clouds,  and  gloomy  when  the  atmosphere  is  darkened 
by  fogs  or  thick  clouds.      A  room  is  dull,  gloomy,  or 
dismal,  according  lo  circumstances:    it  is  dull  if  tiie 
usual  quantity  of  light  and  sound  be  wanting;    it  is 
gloomy  if  the  darkness  and  stillness  be  very  consider- 
able ;  it  is  dismal  if  it  be  deprived  of  every  conveni- 
ence that  fits  it  lor  a  habitation  ;  in  this  sense  a  dun- 
geon is  a  dismal  abode  ;  '  While  man  is  a  retainer  to 
the  elements  and  a  sojourner  in  the  body,  it  (the  soul) 
must  be  content  to  submit  its  own  quickness  and  spi 
rituality  to  the  dulness  of  its  vehicle.' — South. 
Achilles'  wrath,  lo  Greece  the  direful  spring 
Of  woes  iinnumber'd,  heav'niy  goddess,  sing  I 
That  wrath  which  liurl'd  to  Piuto's  gloomy  reign 
The  soulsof  mighty  chiefs  untimely  slain. — Poi-k. 
For  nine  long  nights,  through  all  the  dusky  air 
Tlie  pyres  thick  fiuming  shot  a  dismal  glare. — Pope. 
Sad  is  not  applied  so  nincli  to  sensible  as  moral  ob- 
jects, in  which  sense  the  distressing  events  of  human 
life,  as  the  loss  of  a  parent  or  a  child,  is  j;istly  deno- 
minated sad;  '  Henry  11.  of  France,  by  a  splinter  un- 
happily thrust  into  his  eye  at  a  solemn  justing,  was  sent 
out  of  the  world  by  a  sad  but  very  accidental  death.' 
— South. 

In  regard  to  the  frame  of  mind  which  is  designated 
by  these  terms,  it  will  be  easily  perceived  from  the 
above  explanation.  As  slight  circnnistanccs  produce 
ditlne.<s,  any  change,  however  small,  in  the  usual  flow 
of  spirits  may  be  termed  dull; 

A  man 
So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  wo  begone. 

SlIAKSPB,.RE. 

(V/dom  weighs  heavy  on  the  mind,  and  gives  a  turn  to  the 
reflections  and  the  imagination:   despimding  thoughts 
of  futurity  will  spread  a  gloom  over  every  other  ob- 
ject ;  '  Neglect  spreads  gloominess  upon  their  linnmur, 
and  makes  theni  grow  sullen  and  unconversable.' — 
CoLMKR.     The  woril  dismal  is  seldom  used  except  as 
an  epulict  lo  external  objects.     Sadness  indicates  a 
wounded  state  of  the  heart ;  feelings  of  unmixed  pain; 
Si\  brave  companions  from  each  ship  we  lost ; 
With  sails  (uitspread  we  fly  lli<i  unequal  strife. 
Sad  for  their  loss,  but  joyful  of  our  life. — Pope. 

GLOOM,   HEAVINESS. 
Gloom  lias  its  source  iniernally,  and  is  often   in 
deiiendcnt  uf  outward  circuaislances ;  heaviness  is  a 
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weight  upon  the  spirits,  produced  by  a  foreign  cause  : 
the  former  belongs  to  the  constitution  ;  tlie  latter  is 
occasional.  People  of  a  melancholy  habit  have  a  par- 
ticular gloom  hanging  over  their  minds  which  pervades 
all  their  thoughts ;  those  who  suffer  under  severe  disap- 
pointments for  the  present,  and  have  gloomy  prospects 
for  the  future,  may  be  expected  to  be  heavy  at  heart ; 
we  may  sometimes  dispel  the  gloom  of  the  mind  by 
the  force  of  reflection,  particularly  by  the  force  of  reli- 
gious contemplation  :  heaviness  of  spirits  is  itself  a 
temporary  thing,  and  may  be  succeeded  by  vivacity  or 
lightness  of  mind  when  the  pressure  of  the  moment 
has  subsided  ;  '  If  we  consider  the  frequent  reliefs  we 
receive  from  laughter,  and  how  often  it  breaks  the 
gloom  which  is  apt  to  depress  the  mind,  one  would 
take  care  not  to  grow  too  wise  for  so  great  a  pleasure 
of  life.' — Addison.  'Worldly  prosperity  flattens  as  life 
descends.  He  wlio  lately  overflowed  with  cheerful 
spirits  and  high  hopes,  begins  to  look  back  with  heavi- 
ness on  the  days  of  former  years.' — Blair. 

GLOOMY,  SULLEN,  MOROSE,  SPLENETICK. 
All  these  terms  denote  a  temper  of  mind  the  reverse 
of  easy  or  happy :  gloomy  lies  eitlier  in  the  general 
constitution  or  the  particular  frame  of  the  mind  ;  sul- 
len lies  in  the  temper :  a  man  of  a  gloomy  disposition 
is  an  involuntary  agent;  it  is  his  misfortune,  and 
renders  him  in  some  measure  pitiable  :  the  sullen  man 
yields  to  his  evil  humours  ;  suUenness  is  his  fault,  and 
renders  him  olfensivu.  The  gloomy  man  distresses 
himself  most ;  his  pains  are  all  his  own :  the  sullen 
man  has  a  great  share  of  discontent  in  his  composition  ; 
he  charges  his  sufferings  upon  others,  and  makes  them 
suffer  in  common  with  himself.  A  man  may  be  ren- 
dered gloomy  for  a  time  by  the  influence  of  particular 
circumstances;  but  a-u/toiref«s  creates  pains  for  itself 
when  all  external  circumstances  of  a  painful  nature 
are  wanting ; 

Th'  unwilling  heralds  act  their  lord's  commands, 
Pensive  they  walk  along  the  barren  sands; 
Arriv'd,  the  hero  in  his  tent  Ihey  find, 
With  gloomy  aspect,  on  his  arm  reclin'd. — Pope. 
At  this  they  ceased  ;  the  stern  debate  expir'd: 
The  cliiefs  in  sullen  majesty  retir'd. — Pope. 
SuUenness   and   moroseness   are  both  the  inherent 
properties  of  the  temper ;    but   the   former  discovers 
itself  in  those  who  have  to  submit,  and  the  latter  in 
those  who  have  to  command  :  suUenness  therefore  be- 
trays   itself  mostly  in  early  life ;   moroseness  is  the 
peculiar  characteristick  of  age  ;  '  The  morose  philoso- 
pher is  so  much  affected  by  ihese  and  some  other  au- 
thorities, that  he  beccuiics  a  convert  to  his  friend,  and 
desires  he  would  take  him  with  him  when  he  went  to 
bis  next   ball.' — Budoell.      The  sullen   person  lias 
many  I'ancied  hardships  to  endure  from  the  control  of 
others;  the  morose  person    causes   others  to  endure 
many  real  hardships,  by  keeping  them  under  too  severe 
a  control.     SuUenness  shows  itself  mostly  by  an  un- 
seemly reserve ;  moroseness  shows  itsdf  by  the  hard- 
ness of  the  speech,  and  the  roughness  of  the  voice. 
SuUenness  is  altogether  a  sluggish  principle,  that  leads 
more  or  less  to  inaction  ;  moroseness  is  a  harsh  feeling, 
that  is  not  contented  with  exacting  obedience  unless  it 
inflicts  pain. 

Moroseness  is  a  defect  of  the  temper ;  but  spleen, 
from  splen,  is  a  defect  in  the  heart :  the  one  betrays 
itself  in  behaviour,  ihe  other  more  in  conduct.  A 
morose  man  is  an  unpleasant  companion  ;  a  splcnelick 
man  is  a  bad  member  of  society :  the  former  is  ill- 
natured  to  those  about  him,  the  latter  is  ill-humoured 
with  all  the  world.  Moroseness  vents  itself  in  tem- 
porary expressions:  spleen  indulges  itself  in  perpetual 
bitterness  of  expression  :  '  While  in  that  spUnetick 
mood,  we  amused  ourselves  in  a  sour  critical  specula- 
tion of  which  we  ourselves  were  the  objects,  a  few 
months  effected  a  total  change  in  our  variable  minds.' 
— Burke. 

PITEOUS,  DOLEFUL,  WOFUL,  RUEFUL. 

Piteous  signifies  moving  pity  (v.  Pity) ;  doleful,  or 
full  of  dole,  in  Latin  dolor  pain,  signifies  indicative  of 
much  pain  ;  woful,  or  full  of  wo,  siginfies  likewise  in- 
dicative of  wo,  which  from  the  German  weh  implies 
pain  :  rueful,  or  full  of  rue,  from  the  German  reuen  to 
repent,  signities  indicative  of  much  sorrow 


The  close  aljiance  in  sense  of  these  words  oiIp  to  an- 
other is  obvious  from  the  above  explanation  ;  piteous 
is  applicable  to  one's  external  expression  of  bodily  or 
mental  pain  ;  a  child  makes  piteous  lanieiitatiuiis  when 
it  sutlers  for  hunger,  or  has  lost  its  way  ; 

With  pond'rous  clubs 
As  weak  against  the  mountain  heaps  they  push 
Their  beating  breast  in  vain  and  piteous  bray. 
He  lays  them  (juivering  on  th'  eusanguin'd  plain 
Thomson. 
Doleful  applies  to  those  sounds  whicli  convey  the  idea 
of  pain  ;  there  is  something  doleful  in  the  tolling  of  a 
funeral  bell,  or  in  the  sound  of  a  muffled  drum  ; 
Entreat,  pray,  beg,  and  raise  a  doleful  cry. — Dryden. 
IVoful  applies  to  the  circumstances  and  situations  of 
men  ;  a  scene  is  woful  in  whicli  we  witness  a  large 
family  of  young  children  suffering  under  the  compli- 
cated   horrours   of  sickness    and    want;   'A  brutish 
temptation  made  Samson,  from  a  judge  of  Israel,  a 
woful  judgement  upon  it.' — South.   Rueful  applies  to 
the  outward   indications  of  inward  sorrow  depicted 
in  the  looks  or  countenance.    The  term  is  commonly 
applied  to  the  sorrows  which  spring  from  a  gloomy  or 
distorted  imagination,  and  has  therefore  acquired  a 
somewhat  ludicrous  acceptation  ;    hence  we  find  in 
Don  Quixote,  the  knight  of  the  rueful  countenance 
introduced.    The  term  is  however  used  in  poetry  in  a 
serious  sense  ; 

Cocytus  nam'd,  of  lamentation  loud. 
Heard  on  the  rueful  stream. — Milton. 

MEAN,  PITIFUL,  SORDID. 
The  moral  application  of  these  terms  to  the  charac- 
ters of  men,  in  their  transactions  with  each  other,  is 
what  constitutes  their  common  signification.  What 
ever  a  man  does  in  common  with  those  below  him  is 
mean;  it  evinces  a  temper  that  is  prone  to  sink  rather 
than  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  society:  whatever  makes 
him  an  object  of  pity,  and  consequently  of  conlefiipt 
for  his  sunken  character,  makes  him  pitiful:  what 
ever  makes  him  grovel  and  crawl  in  the  dust,  licking 
np  the  dross  and  filth  of  the  earth,  is  sordid,  from  the 
Latin  sordeo  to  be  filthy  and  nasty.  Meanness  is  in 
many  cases  only  relatively  bad  as  it  respects  the  dis- 
posal of  our  property:  for  instance,  what  is  meanness 
in  one,  might  be  generosity  or  prudence  in  another: 
tlie  due  estimate  of  circumstances  is  allowable  in  all, 
but  it  is  meanness  for  any  one  to  attempt  to  save,  at  the 
expense  of  others,  that  which  he  can  conveniently 
afford  either  to  give  or  pay  :  hence  an  undue  spirit  of 
seeking  gain  or  advantage  for  one's  self  to  the  detri- 
ment of  others,  is  denominated  a  mean  temper:  of 
this  temper  the  world  affords  such  abundant  examples, 
that  it  may  almost  seem  unnecessary  to  S|iecify  any 
particulars,  or  else  I  would  say  it  is  mean  in  those  who 
keep  servants,  to  want  to  deprive  them  of  any  fair 
sources  of  emolument:  it  is  mean  for  ladies  in  their 
carriages,  and  altended  by  their  livery  servants,  to 
lake  up  the  time  of  a  tradesman  by  bartering  with  him 
about  sixpences  or  shillings  in  the  price  of  his  articles, 
it  is  mean  for  a  gentleman  to  do  that  for  himself  which, 
according  to  his  circumstances,  he  might  get  another  to 
do  for  him ; 

Can  you  imagine  I  so  mean  could  prove. 
To  save  my  life  by  changing  of  my  love  % 

Drvden. 
Pitifulness  goes  farther  than  meanness:  it  is  not 
merely  that  which  degrades,  but  unmans  the  person ; 
it  is  that  which  is  bad  as  well  as  low :  when  the  fear 
of  evil  or  the  love  of  gain  prompts  a  man  to  sacrifice 
his  character  and  forfeit  his  veracity  he  becomes  truly 
pitiful:  Blifield  in  Tom  Jones  is  the  character  whom 
all  pronounce  to  be  pitiful;  'The  Jews  tell  us  of  a 
two-fold  Messiah,  a  vile  and  most  pitiful  fetcli,  in- 
vented only  to  evade  what  they  cannot  answer.' — • 
Prideaux.  Sordidness  is  peculiarly  applicable  to 
one's  love  of  gain :  although  of  a  more  corrupt,  yet 
it  is  not  of  so  degrading  a  nature  as  the  iwo  former: 
the  sordid  man  does  not  deal  in  trifles  like  the  mean 
man ;  and  has  nothing  so  low  and  vicious  in  him  as 
the  pitiful  man.  A  continual  habit  of  getting  money 
will  engender  a  sordid  love  of  it  in  the  human  mind; 
hut  nothing  short  of  a  radically  contemptible  character 
leads  a  man  to  be  pitiful.    A  mean  man  is  thought 
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lightly  ^f:  a  pitiful  man  is  held  in  profound  contempt: 
a  sordid  man  Is  iiated.  JMrauiit.ts  descends  tu  that 
whicli  is  insignificant  and  worthless  ; 

Nature,  T  thought,  perform'd  too  mean  a  part, 
Forming  her  movements  to  tlie  rules  of  art. 

Swift. 
Pitifulness   sinks    into    that    which    is    despicable ; 
'  Those  men  who  give  themselves  airs  of  bravery  on 
refleiting  upon  the  last  scenes  of  others,  may  beliave 
the  most  pitifullij  in  their  own.' — Richardson.     Sor- 
didiiess  cojitaminates  the  mind  with  what  is  foul;  '  It 
is  strange,  since  the  priest's  office  heretofore  was  always 
splendid,  that  it  is  now  looked  u(')ii  as  a  piece  of  reli- 
gion, and  to  make  it  low  and  sordid.^ — South. 
This  my  assertion  proves,  he  may  be  old, 
And  yet  not  sordid,  wlio  refuses  gold. 

Denham. 


SORRY,  GRIEVED,  HURT. 

Sorry  and  grieved  are  epithets  somewhat  differing 
from  their  pimiliVKS  sorrow  and  grief  {v.  Affliction), 
inasmuch  as  they  are  applied  to  ordinary  subjects. 
We  speak  of  being  sorry  for  any  thing,  however 
trivial,  which  concerns  ourselves  ; 

The  ass,  approaching  next,  confess'd 

That  in  his  heart  he  lov'd  a  jest; 

One  fault  he  hath,  is  surry  for  't. 

His  ears  are  half  a  foot  too  short Swift. 

We  are  commonly  grieved  for  that  which  concerns 
others ; 

The  mimicll  ape  began  to  chatter. 
How  evil  tongues  his  name  bespatter; 
He  saw,  and  tie  was  grieii^d  to  see 't. 
His  zeal  was  sometimes  indiscreet. — Swift. 
I  am  sorry  that  I  was  not  at  home  when  a  person 
called  upon  me;  I  am  grieved  that  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  serve  a  friend  who  stands  in  need.     Both 
these  terms  respect  only  that  which  we  do  ourselves: 
hurt  (v.  To   displease  and   Tu  injure)    respects  that 
which  is  done  to  us,  denoting  a  painful  feeling  from 
hurt  or  wounded  feelings  ;  we  are  hurl  at  being  treated 
with  disrespect;  'No  man  is  hurt,  at  least  few  are  so, 
by  hearing  his  neighbour  esteemed  a  wortliy  man.' — 
Blair. 


UNHAPPY,  MISERABLE,  WRETCHED. 

Unhappy  is  literally  not  to  be  happy ;  this  is  the 
negative  condition  of  many  who  might  be  happy  if 
they  pleased.  Miserahle,  from  misereor  to  pity,  sig- 
nifies to  deserve  pity,  which  is  to  be  positively  and 
extremely  unhappy:  this  is  the  lot  only  of  a  com- 
paratively few.  IVrelched,  from  our  word  wreclc,  the 
Sa.xon  wrecca  an  exile,  and  the  like,  signifies  cast 
away  or  abandoned ;  that  is,  particularly  miserable, 
which  is  the  lot  of  still  fewer.  As  liappine.ss  lies  pro- 
perly in  the  mind,  unhappy  is  taken  in  the  proper 
sense,  with  regard  to  the  stale  of  the  feelings,  but 
is  figuratively  extended  to  the  outward  circumstances 
which  occasion  the  painful  feelings;  we  lead  an  un- 
happy life,  or  are  in  an  unhappy  condition:  as  that 
which  excites  the  compassion  of  others  must  be  ex- 
ternal, and  the  state  of  abandonment  nmst  of  itself  be 
an  outward  state,  miserable  and  wretched  are  properly 
ap[ilied  to  the  outward  circumstances  which  cause  the 
pain,  and  improperly  to  the  pain  which  is  occasioned. 
We  can  measure  _^the  force  of  these  words,  that  is  to 
say,  tlie  degree  of  unhuppiness  which  they  express, 
only  by  the  circumstance  which  causes  the  unhappi- 
ness.  Unhappy  is  an  indefinite  term  ;  as  we  may  be 
unhappy  from  slight  circumstances,  or  from  those 
wiiich  are  important;  a  child  may  be  said  to  be  un- 
happy at  the  loss  of  a  plaything;  a  man  is  unhappy 
who  leads  a  vicious  hfe :  miserable  and  wretched  are 
more  limited  in  their  application;  a  child  cannot  be 
cither  miserable  or  wretched;  and  he  who  is  so,  has 
simie  serious  cause  either  in  his  own  mind  or  in  his 
circumstances  to  make  him  so:  a  man  is  miserable 
who  is  tormented  by  his  conscience;  a  mother  will  be 
virctchcd  who  sees  her  child  violently  torn  from  her. 

The  same  distinction  holds  good  when  taken  to  de- 
eiguate  the  outward  circumstances  themselves;  he  is 


an  unhappy  man  whom  nobody  likes,  and  who  likes 
nobody ;  every  criminal  suffering  tlie  punishment  of 
liis  offences  is  an  unhappy  man  ; 

Such  is  the  fate  unhappy  women  find, 
And  such  the  curse  entail'd  upon  our  kind. 

ROWK. 

The  condition  of  the  poor  is  particularly  miserable  in 
countries  which  are  not  blessed  vvitli  the  abundance 
that  England  enjoys ; 

These  miseries  are  more  than  may  be  borne. 

Shaespkare. 
Philoctetes,  abandoned  by  the  Greeks  in  the  island  of 
Lemnos,  a  prey  to  the  most  poignant  grief  and  the 
horrours  of  indigence  and  solitude,  was  a  wretched 
man ; 

'T  is  murmur,%isconlent,  distrust, 

That  makes  you  wretched. — Gav. 

Unhappy  is  only  applicable  to  tliat  which  respects 
the  happh'.oss  of  man;  but  miserable  and  wretched 
may  be  said  of  that  which  is  mean  and  worthless  in  its 
nature;  a  writer  may  be  either  miserable  or  wretcheei 
according  to  the  lowness  of  the  measure  at  which  he  is 
rated;  so  likewise  any  performance  may  be  miseraAie 
or  wretched,  a  house  may  be  miserable  or  wretched, 
and  the  like. 


TO  EMBARRASS,  PERPLEX,  ENTANGLE 

Embarrass  (v.  Difficult)  respects  a  person's  manners 
or  circumstances;  perplex  (v.  To  distress)  liis  views 
and  conduct ;  entangle  (v.  To  disengage)  is  said  of  par- 
ticular circumstances.  Embarrassments  depend  alto 
getlier  on  ourselves ;  the  want  of  prudence  and  pre- 
sence of  mind  are  the  conmnin  causes :  perplexities 
depend  on  extraneous  circumstances  as  well  as  our- 
selves; extensive  dealings  with  others  are  mostly  at- 
tended with  perplexities ;  entanglements  arise  mostly 
from  the  evil  designs  of  others. 

That  embarrasses  which  interrupts  the  even  course 
or  progress  of  one's  actions;  '  Cervantes  had  so  much 
kindness  for*  Don  Ciulxote,  that  however  he  em- 
barrasses him  with  absurd  distresses,  he  gives  him 
so  n)uch  sense  and  virtue  as  may  preserve  our  es- 
teem.'— Johnson.  That  perplexes  which  interferes 
with  one's  opinions;  'It  is  scarcely  possible,  in  the 
regularity  and  composure  of  the  present  time,  to  image 
the  tumult  of  absurdity  and  clamour  of  contradiction 
winch  perplexed  doctrine,  disordered  practice,  and  dis- 
turbed both  publiek  and  private  quiet  in  the  time 
of  the  rebellion.' — Johnson.  That  entangles  which 
binds  a  person  in  his  decisions;  'I  presume  you  do  not 
entangle  yourself  in  the  particular  controversies  be- 
tween the  Romanists  and  us.' — Clarendon.  Pecu- 
niary difficulties  embarrass,  or  contending  feelings  pro- 
duce embarrassment :  C(mtrary  counsels  or  interests 
perplex:  law-suits  entangle.  S'.eadlness  of  mind  pre- 
vents embarrassment  In  the  outward  behaviour. 
Firmness  of  character  is  requisite  in  the  midst  of 
perplexities :  caution  must  be  employed  to  guard 
against  entanglements. 


TO  TROUBLE,  DISTURB,  MOLEST. 

Whatever  uneasiness  or  painful  sentiment  is  pro 
duced  in  the  mind  by  outward  circumstances  is  etTected 
either  by  trouble  (v.  Jlffliction),  by  disturbance  (v.  Com- 
motion), or  by  molestation  {v.  To  inconvenience). 
Trouble  is  the  most  general  in  its  application ;  we  may 
be  troubled  by  the  want  of  a  thing,  or  troubled  by  that 
which  is  unsuitable ;  we  are  disturbed  and  molested 
only  by  that  which  actively  troubles.  Pecuniary 
wants  are  the  greatest  troubles  in  life;  the  perverse- 
ncFs  of  servants,  the  indisposition  or  ill  behavionr  of 
children,  are  doniestick  troubles;  'Ulysses  was  ex- 
ceedingly trnnbled  at  the  sight  of  his  mother  (in  the 
Elyslan  fields).'— Addison.  The  noise  of  children 
is  a  disturbance,  and  the  prospect  of  want  disturbs 
the  mind.  Trouble  may  be  |iermanent;  disturbance 
and  molestation  are  temporary,  and  both  refer  to  the 
peace  which  is  destroyed:  a  disturbance  rnfHos  or 
throws  out  of  a  trajKinil  state;  &  molestation  \nin\ena 
or  bears  hard  either  on  the  body  or  the  mind ;  noise  is 
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B.ways  a  disturbance  to  one  who  wislies  to  think  or 
to  remain  in  quiet; 

No  buzzing  sounds  disturb  tlieir  golden  sleep. 

Dryden. 
Talking,  or  any  noise,  is  a  moUstalion  to  one  vvlio  is 
in  an  irritable  frame  of  body  or  mind ; 

Both  are  doom'd  to  death ; 
And  the  dead  wake  not  to  molest  the  iivina;. 

RovvK. 

TROUBLESOME,  IRKSOME,  VEXATIOUS. 

These  epithets  are  applied  to  the  objects  which  create 
trouble  or  vexation. 

Irksome  is  compounded  of  irk  and  some,  from  the 
German  aiffer  ve.xation,  which  probably  comes  from 
the  Greek  apyds;  troublesome  (v.  To  afflict)  is  here,  as 
before,  the  i;enerick  term ;  iricsome  and  i^exatious  are 
species  of  the  troublesome  :  what  is  troublesome  creates 
either  bodily  or  mental  pain ;  what  is  irksome  creates  a 
nii.tture  of  bodily  and  mental  pain  ;  and  what  is  vexa- 
tious creates  purely  mental  pain.  What  requires  great 
exertion,  or  a  too  long  continued  exertion  or  exertions, 
coupled  with  difficulties,  is  troublesome ;  in  this  sense 
the  laying  in  stores  for  the  winter  is  a  troublesome 
work  for  the  ants,  and  compiling  a  dictionary  is  a 
troublesome  labour  to  some  writers :  '  The  incursions  of 
troublesome  thoughts  are  often  violent  and  importu- 
nate.'— Johnson.  What  requires  any  exertion  which 
we  are  unwilling  to  make,  or  interrupts  the  quiet 
V/hich  we  particularly  long  for,  is  irksome ;  in  this 
sense  giving  and  receiving  of  visits  is  irksome  to  some 
persons;  travelling  is  irksome  to  others ; 

For  not  to  irksome  toil,  but  to  delight  he  made  us. 

Milton. 
What  comes  across  our  particular  wishes,  or  disap- 
points us  in  a  particular  manner,  is  vezalious ;  in  this 
sense  the  loss  of  a  prize  which  we  had  hoped  to  gain 
may  be  vexatious  ; 

The  pensive  goddess  has  already  taught 

How  vain  is  hope,  and  how  vexatious  thought. 

Prior. 

DIFFICULTIES,  EMBARRASSMENTS, 
TROUBLES. 
These  terms  are  all  applicable  to  a  person's  concerns 
in  life  ;  but  difficulties  relate  to  the  difficulty  {v.  Diffi- 
culty) of  conducting  a  business ;  evibarrassments  re- 
late to  the  confusion  attending  a  state  of  debt ;  and 
trouble  to  the  pain  which  is  the  natural  consequence 
of  not  fulfilling  engagements  or  answering  demands. 
Of  the  three,  difficulties  expresses  the  least,  and  trou- 
bles the  most.  A  young  man  on  his  entrance  into  the 
world  will  unavoidably  experience  difficulties,  if  not 
provided  with  ample  means  in  the  outset;  'Young 
Cunningham  was  recalled  to  Dublin,  where  he  con- 
tinued for  four  or  five  years,  and  of  course  experienced 
all  the  difficulties  that  attend  distressed  situations.' — 
Johnson.  Let  a  man's  means  be  ever  so  ample,  if  he 
have  not  prudence  and  talents  fitted  for  business,  he 
will  hardly  keep  himself  free  from  embarrassments ; 
'  Few  men  would  have  had  resolution  to  write  hooks 
with  such  embarrassments  (as  Milton  laboured  under).' 
— Johnson.  Theie  are  no  troubles  so  great  as  those 
which  are  produced  by  pecuniary  difficulties,  which  are 
the  greatest  troubles  that  can  arise  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  a  man's  mind;  'Virgil's  sickliness,  studies,  and  the 
troubles  he  met  with,  turned  his  hair  gray  before  the 
usual  time  ' — Walsh. 

DEJECTION,  DEPRESSION,  MELANCHOLY. 

Dejection,  from  dejicio  to  cast  down,  and  depression, 
from  deprimo  to  press  or  sink  down,  have  both  regard 
to  the  slate  of  the  animal  spirits;  melancholy,  from  the 
Greek  ijcKayxoXia  black  bile,  regards  the  state  of  the 
humours  in  general,  or  of  the  particular  humour  called 
tiie  bile. 

Dejection  and  depression  are  occasional,  and  depend 
on  otitwaid  circumstances;  melanclioly  is  permanent, 
and  lies  in  the  constitution.  Depression  is  but  a  de- 
gree of  dejection:  slight  circumstances  may  occasion 
a  depression ;  distressing  events  occasion  a  dejection: 
the  death  of  a  near  and  dear  relative  may  be  expected 


to  produce  dejection  in  persons  of  the  greatest  equa 

nimity ; 
So  bursting  frequent  from  Atrides'  breast. 
Sighs  following  sighs  his  inward  fears  coiifess'd; 
Now  o'er  the  fields  dejected  he  surveys. 
From  thousand  Trojan  fires  the  mountain  blaze. 

POI'K. 

Lively  tempers  are  most  liable  to  depressions  ;  '  I  will 
only  desire  you  to  allow  me  that  Hector  was  in  an  ii>- 
solute  certainty  of  death,  and  depressed  over  and  abo.e 
with  the  cotiscietice  of  being  in  an  ill  cause.' — Pi.i'k 
Melancholy  is  a  disease  which  nothing  but  clear  viivvj 
of  religion  can  possibly  correct;  'I  have  read  some- 
where iti  the  history  of  ancient  Greece,  that  the  womei 
o^  the  country  were  seized  with  an  unaccountablf 
melancholy,  which  disposed  several  of  thsm  to  makt 
away  with  themselves.'— Addison. 

DESPAIR,  DESPERATION,  DESPONDENCY. 

Despair  and  desperation,  from  the  French  descspoir, 
compounded  of  the  privative  de  and  the  Latin  spes 
hope,  signifies  the  absence  or  the  amiihilation  of  all 
hope;  despondency,  from  despond,  in  Latin  despondeo, 
compounded  of  the  privative  de  and  spondeo  to  promise, 
signifies  literally  to  deprive  in  a  solemn  manner,  or  cut 
off  from  every  gleam  of  hope. 

Despair  is  a  stale  of  mind  produced  by  the  view  of 
external  circumstances;  desperation  and  despondency 
may  be  the  fruit  of  the  imagination  ;  the  former  there- 
fore always  rests  on  some  ground,  the  latter  are  some- 
times ideal :  despair  lies  mostly  in  reflection  ;  despera- 
tion and  despondency  \n  the  feelings;  the  former  marks 
a  state  of  vehement  and  impatient  feeling,  the  latter 
that  of  fallen  and  mournful  feeling.  Despair  is  often 
the  forerunner  of  desperation  and  despondency,  but  it 
is  not  necessarily  accompanied  with  eflects  so  power- 
ful :  the  strongest  mind  may  have  occasion  to  despair 
when  circumstances  warrant  the  sentiment;  men  of 
an  impetuous  character  are  apt  to  run  into  a  state  of 
desperation ;  a  weak  mind  full  of  morbid  sensibility  is 
most  liable  to  fall  into  despondency. 

Despair  interrupts  or  checks  exertion 

Despair  and  grief  distract  my  lab'ring  mind  ; 

Gods !  what  a  crime  my  impious  heart  design'd. 

Pope. 
Desperation  impels  to  greater  exertions ;  '  It  may  be 
generally  remarked  of  those  who  squander  what  they 
know  their  fortune  is  not  snlScient  to  allow,  that  in 
their  most  jovial  moments  there  always  breaks  out 
some  proof  of  discontent  and  impatience ;  they  either 
scatter  with  a  wild  desperation,  or  pay  their  money 

with  a  peevish   ajixinty.' Johnsos.     Despondency 

unfits  for  exertion  ;  'Thomson  submitting  his  produc- 
tions to  some  who  thought  themselves  qualified  to 
criticise,  he  heard  of  nothing  but  faults;  hut  finding 
other  judges  more  favourable,  he  did  not  suffer  himself 
to  sink  into  dc.tpoiidcnce.^ — Johnson.  When  a  phy- 
sician despairs  of  making  a  cure,  bn  lays  aside  the  ap- 
plication of  remedies;  when  a  soldier  sees  nothing  but 
death  or  disgrace  before  him,  he  is  driven  to  despcra 
tion,  and  redoubles  his  efforts;  when  a  tradesman 
sees  before  him  nothing  but  failure  for  the  present,  and 
want  for  the  future,  he  may  sink  into  despondency . 
despair  is  justifiable  as  far  as  it  is  a  rational  calcula 
tion  into  futurity  from  the  present  appearances:  des 
peration  may  arise  from  extraordinary  circumstances 
or  the  action  of  strong  passions;  in  tlie  former  case  it 
is  unavoidable,  and  may  serve  to  rescue  from  great 
distress;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  mostly  attended  wit^ 
fatal  consequences:  despondency  is  a  disease  of  tht 
mind,  which  nothing  but  a  firm  trust  in  the  goodness 
of  Providence  can  obviate. 


DESPERATE,  HOPELESS. 

Desperate  (o.  Despair)  is  applicable  to  persons  o 
things;  hopeless  to  things  only:  a  person  makes  ; 
desperate  effort ;  he  undertakes  a  hopeless  task. 

Desperate,  when  applied  to  thincs,  expresses  mnr» 
than  hopeless  ;  the  latter  marks  the  absence  of  hope  ai. 
to  the  attainment  of  good,  the  former  marks  the  absence 
of  hope  as  to  the  removal  of  an  evil :  a  person  who  ic 
in  a  desperate  condition  is  overwhelmed  with  actual 
trouble  for  the  present,  and  the  prospect  of  its  con- 
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tiniiaiice  for  the  future;  lie  whose  case  is  hopeless  is 
without  the  prospect  of  effecting  the  end  lie  has  in 
view  :  gamesters  are  frequently  brought  into  desperate 
situatioiis  wtieii  bereft  of  every  thing  that  might  pos- 
sibly serve  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  their  misfortunes ; 
Before  the  ships  a  desperate  stand  they  made, 
And  fir'd  the  troops,  and  cali'd  the  gods  to  aid. 

Pope. 

It  is  a  hoprlrss  undertaking  to  endeavour  to  reclaim 
men  who  have  plunged  themselves  deep  into  the  laby- 
'iiiths  of  vice ; 

Th'  Eneans  wish  in  vain  their  wanted  chief, 
Hopeless  of  flight,  more  hopeless  of  relief. 

Dryden.* 


HOPE,  EXPECTATION,  TRUST,  CONFIDENCE. 
Anticipation  of  futurity  is  the  common  idea  ex- 
pressed bv  all  these  words.  Hupe,  in  German  hoffen, 
probably  iVom  the  Greek  dirnzcvio  to  look  at  with  (ilea- 
sure,  is  welcome ;  erpectatwn  (v.  To  await)  is  either 
welcome  or  unwelcome  :  we  hope  only  for  tliat  which 
is  good;  we  expect  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good.  In 
bad  weather  we  hope  it  will  soon  be  better;  but  in  a 
bad  season  we  expect  a  bad  harvest,  and  in  a  good 
season  a  good  harvest.  Hope  is  simply  a  presentiment; 
it  may  vary  in  degree,  more  according  to  the  temper 
of  the  mind  than  the  nature  of  the  circumstances; 
gome  hope  where  there  is  no  ground  for  hope,  and  others 
despair  where  they  might  hope:  expectation  is  a  con- 
viction that  excludes  doubt  ;*  we  expect  in  proportion 
as  that  conviction  is  positive:  we  Ao/jc  that  which  may 
be  or  can  possibly  be  ;  we  expect  that  which  must  be 
or  which  ought  to  be.  The  young  man  hopes  to  live 
many  years ;  the  old  man  expects  to  die  in  a  few  years. 
Hope  is  a  precious  gift  to  man ;  it  is  denied  to  no  one 
under  any  circumstances;  it  is  a  solace  in  affliction, 
and  a  support  under  adversity ;  it  throws  a  ray  of  light 
over  the  darkest  scene :  expectation  is  an  evil  rather 
than  a  good;  whether  we  expect  the  thing  that  is 
agrepable  or  otherwise,  it  is  seldom  attended  with  any 
thing  but  pain.  Hope  is  justified  by  the  nature  of  our 
coiiiliiiim ;  since  every  thing  is  changing,  we  have  also 
reason  to  hope  that  a  present  evil,  however  great,  may 
be  succeeded  by  something  less  severe ; 

Regions  of  sorrow,  doleful  shades,  where  peace 
And  rest  can  never  dwell ;  hope  never  comes, 
That  comes  to  all.— Milton. 
Expectation  is  often  an  act  of  presumption,  in  which 
the  mind  outsteps  its  own  powers,  and  estimates  the 
future  as  if  it  were  present;  since  every  tliina  future 
is  uncertain,  but  death,  there  is  but  that  one  legitimate 
subject  of  expectation ; 

All  these  within  the  dungeon's  depth  remain. 
Despairing  pardon,  and  expecting  pain. — Dryben. 

Hope  may  be  deferred,  but  never  dies;  it  is  a  pleasure 
as  lasting  as  it  is  areat :  expectation  is  swallowed  up  in 
certainty ;  it  seldom  leaves  any  thing  but  disappoint- 
ment. 

Trust  («.  Belief)  and  confidence  (v.  To  confide) 
agree  with  hope  in  regard  to  the  objects  anticipated  : 
they  asree  with  exprrtntion  in  resiard  to  the  certainty 
of  tne  anticipation  :  expectation,  trust,  and  confidence, 
when  applied  to  some  future  good,  difler  principally  in 
'.he  grounds  on  which  this  certainty  or  positive  convic- 
tion rests.  Expectation  sprincs  either  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  inilividual  or  the  nature  of  the  event 
which  is  the  subject  of  anticipation  :  in  the  former  it 
is  a  decision  ;  in  the  latter  a  rational  conclusion :  trvst 
springs  altogether  from  a  view  of  the  circtimstances 
connected  with  the  event,  and  is  an  inference  or  con- 
clusion of  the  mind  drawn  from  the  whole  ; 
Our  country's  gods,  in  whom  our  trust  we  place. 

Dryden. 
Confidence  arises  more  from  the  temper  of  the  mind, 
than  from  the  nature  of  the  object ;  it  is  rather  an  in- 
stantaneous decision  than  a  rational  conclusion  ; 
His  pride 
Humbled  by  such  rebuke,  so  far  beneath 
His  confidence  to  equal  God  in  pow'r.— Milton. 

*  See  Eberhardt :  "  Hoffnung,  Erwartung,  Vertrauen, 
Zuverslcbt. 


Expectation  and  confidence  therefore  are  often  errone 
ous,  and  mostly  unwarrantable ;  the  latter  still  more 
frequently  than  the  former  :  trust,  like  hope,  is  always 
warrantable,  even  though  it  may  sometimes  be  de- 
ceived. 

If  we  expect  our  friends  to  assist  us  in  time  of  need, 
it  may  be  a  reasonable  expectation  founded  upon  their 
tried  regard  for  us  and  pioinises  of  as.sistance;  or  it 
may  be  an  extravagant  expectation  founded  upon  our 
self-love  and  selfishness  :  if  we  tmst  that  an  eminent 
physician  will  cure  us,  it  is  founded  upon  our  know- 
ledge of  his  skill,  and  of  the  nature  of  our  case  ;  if  we 
indulge  a  confident  expectation  that  our  performances 
will  meet  with  universal  approbation,  it  is  founded 
upon  our  vanity  and  ignorance  of  ourselves.  The 
most  modest  man  is  permitted  to  hope  that  his  endea- 
vours to  please  will  not  fail  of  success  ;  and  to  trust  so 
far  in  his  own  powers  as  to  be  encouraged  to  proceed  : 
a  prudent  man  will  never  think  himself  authorized  to 
expect  success,  and  still  less  to  be  confident  of  it,  when 
a  thousand  contingencies  may  intervene  to  defeat  the 
proposed  end. 


TO  CONFIDE,  TRUST. 

Both  these  verbs  express  a  reliance  on  the  fidelity 
of  another,  but  confide,  in  Latin  confido,  compounded 
of  con  and  fido,  signifying  to  place  a  trust  in  a  person, 
is  to  trust  (n.  Belief)  as  the  species  to  the  genus;  we 
always  tritst  when  we  coifide,  but  not  vice  versd. 
We  confide  to  a  person  that  which  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  ourselves ;  we  trust  to  him  whenever 
we  rest  on  his  word  for  any  thing.  We  need  lely  only 
on  a  person's  integrity  when  we  trust  to  him,  but  we 
rely  also  on  his  abilities  and  mental  qualifications 
when  we  place  confidmce ;  it  is  an  e.xtraordinary  trusty 
founded  on  a  powerful  conviction  in  a  person's  favour. 

Confidence  frequently  supposes  something  scciet  as 
well  as  personal ;  trust  respects  only  the  personal  in- 
terest. A  king  confides  in  his  ministers  and  generals 
for  the  due  execution  of  his  plans,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  laws ;  one  friend  confides  in  another  when 
he  discloses  to  him  all  his  private  concerns:  a  mer- 
chant trusts  to  his  clerks  wlien  he  employs  them  in 
his  business ;  individuals  trust  each  other  with  por- 
tions of  their  property; 

Men  live  and  prosper  but  in  mutual  trust, 

A  confidence  of  one  another's  truth. — Southern. 
Hence,  credit 

And  publick  trust  "twixt  man  and  man  are  broken. 

RoWE. 

A  breach  of  trust  evinces  a  want  of  that  common 
principle  which  keeps  human  society  together  ;  but  a 
breach  of  confidence  betrays  a  more  than  ordinary  share 
of  baseness  and  depravity. 

CONFIDENT,  DOGM.ATICAL,   POSITIVE. 

Confident,  from  confide  (?'.  To  confide),  marks  the 
temper  of  confiding  in  one's  self;  dogmatical,  from 
dogma  a  maxim  or  assertion,  signifies  the  temper  of 
dealing  in  unqualified  nseenums;  positive,  in  Latin 
posilivus,  from  posilus,  signifies  fixed  to  a  point. 

The  first  two  of  these  words  denote  an  habitual  or 
permanent  state  of  mind  ;  the  latter  cither  a  partial  or 
an  habitual  temper.  There  is  much  of  confidence  in 
dogmatism  and  positivity,  but  it  expresses  more  than 
either.  Coiifidrnce  ini|ilies  a  general  reliance  on  one's 
abilities  in  whatever  we  undertake  ;  dogmatism  im- 
plies a  reliance  on  the  truth  of  our  opinions  ;  posilivily 
a  reliance  on  the  truth  of  o\ir  assertions.  A  confident 
man  is  always  ready  to  act,  as  he  is  sure  of  succeeding, 
a  dogmatical  man  is  always  ready  to  speak,  as  he  is 
sure  of  being  heard  ;  a  positive  man  is  deternnned  to 
maintain  what  he  has  asserted,  as  he  is  convinced  that 
he  has  made  no  mistake. 

Confidence  is  opposed  to  diffidence ;  dogmatism  to 
skepticism  ;  posilivity  to  hesitation.  A  confident  man 
mostly  fails  for  waiitof  using  the  nccc-sary  means  to 
ensure  success ;  '  People  forget  how  little  it  is  that 
they  know  and  how  imich  less  it  is  that  they  can  do, 
when  they  grow  confident  upon  any  present  state  of 
things.' — South.  A  dogmatical  man  is  mostly  in 
errour,  because  he  substitutes  his  own  partial  opinions 
for  such  as  are  established  ;  'If  you  are  neither  dosrma- 
tical,  nor  show  either  by  your  words  or  your  actions 
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that  you  are  full  of  yourself,  all  will  the  more  heartily 
rejoice  at  your  victory." — Budgkll.  A  positive  man 
is  mostly  deceived,  because  lie  trusts  more  to  liis  own 
senses  and  memory  than  he  ouiilit ;  '  Positive  as  you 
now  are  in  your  opinions,  and  confident  in  your  asser- 
tions, be  assured  that  the  time  approaches  when  both 
men  and  tilings  will  appear  to  you  in  a  different  light.' 
— Blair.  Self-knowledge  is  the  most  effectual  cure 
for  self- confidence ;  an  acquaintance  with  men  and 
things  tends  to  lessen  dogmatism.  The  e.vperience  of 
having  been  deceived  one's  self,  and  the  observation 
that  others  are  perpetually  liable  to  be  deceived,  ought 
to  check  the  folly  of  being  positive  as  to  any  event  or 
circumstauce  that  is  past. 


ASSURANCE,  CONFIDENCE. 

.Assurance  implies  either  the  act  of  making  another 
sure  (v.  To  affirm),  or  of  being  sure  one's  self ;  confi- 
dence implies  simply  the  act  of  the  mind  in  confiding, 
which  is  equivalent  to  a  feeling. 

..Assurance,  as  an  action,  is  to  confidence  as  the  means 
to  the  end.  We  give  a  person  an  assurance  in  order 
to  inspire  him  with  confidence. 

Assurance  and  confidence,  as  a  sentiment  in  our- 
selves, may  respect  either  that  which  is  external  of  us, 
or  that  which  belongs  to  ourselves ;  in  the  tirsl  case 
they  are  both  taken  in  an  indifferent  sense  -.  but  the 
feeling  of  assurance  is  nnich  stronger  than  that  o(  con- 
fidence, and  applies  to  objects  that  interest  the  feel- 
ings ;  '  I  appeal  to  posterity,  says  Jilschyhis ;  to  pos- 
terity I  consecrated  my  works,  in  the  assurance  that 
they  will  meet  that  reward  from  time  which  the  par- 
tiality of  my  contemporaries  refuses  to  bestow.' — Cum- 
berland. Confidence,  on  the  other  hand,  applies  only 
to  such  objects  as  exercise  the  understanding  ;  '  All  the 
arguments  upon  which  a  man,  who  is  telling  the  pri- 
vate affairs  of  another,  may  ground  his  confidence  of 
security,  he  nnist,  upon  reflection,  know  to  be  uncer- 
tain, because  he  finds  theui  without  effect  upon  him- 
self— Johnson.  Thus  we  have  an  assurance  of  a 
life  to  come  ;  an  assurance  of  a  blessed  immortality : 
we  have  a  confidence  in  a  person's  integrity.  As  re- 
spects ourselves  exclusively,  assurance  is  employed  to 
designate  either  an  occasional  feeling,  or  a  habit  of 
the  "mind ;  confidence  is  for  the  most  part  an  occa- 
sional feeling:  assurance,  therefore,  in  this  sense, 
may  be  used  indifierently,  but  in  general  it  has  a  bad 
acceptation  ;  but  confidence  has  an  ind  fferent  or  a  good 
sense. 

Assurance  is  a  self  possession  of  the  mind,  arising 
from  the  conviction  that  all  in  ourselves  is  right;  'I 
never  sit  silent  in  company  when  secret  history  is 
talking,  but  I  am  reproached  for  want  n( assurance.'' — 
Johnson.  Confidence  is  self  possession  only  in  parti- 
cular cases,  grounded  on  the  reliance  we  have  in  our 
abilities  or  our  character ;  '  The  hope  of  fame  is  neces- 
sarily connected  with  such  considfralions  as  must 
abate  the  ardour  of  confidence,  and  repress  the  vigour 
of  pursuit.' — Johnson. 

"The  man  o(  assurance  never  loses  himself  under  any 
circumstances,  however  tryins ;  he  is  calm  and  easy 
when  another  is  abashed  and  confounded  :  the  man 
who  has  confidence  will  generally  have  it  in  cases  that 
warrant  him  to  trust  to  himself 

A  liar  utters  his  falsehoods  with  an  air  of  assurance, 
in  order  the  more  effectually  to  gain  belief;  conscious 
innocence  enables  a  person  to  speak  with  confidence 
when  interrogated. 

Assurance  shows  itself  in  the  behaviour,  confidence 
In  the  conduct.  Young  people  are  apt  to  assert  every 
thing  with  a  tone  of  assurance ;  '  Modesty,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Knowledge,  and  Assurance,  the  offspring  of 
Ignorance,  met  accidentally  upon  the  road  ;  and  as 
both  had  a  long  way  to  go,  and  had  experienced  from 
former  hardships  that  they  were  alike  unqualified  to 
pursue  their  journey  alone,  they  agreed,  for  their  mu- 
tual advantage,  to  travel  together.' — Moore.  No  man 
should  undertake  any  thing  without  a  certain  degree 
of  confidence  in  himself;  'I  must  observe  that  there 
is  a  vicious  modesty  which  justly  deserves  to  be  ridi- 
culed, and  which  those  very  persons  often  discover, 
who  value  themselves  most  upon  a  well-bred  confi- 
dence. This  happens  when  a  man  is  ashamed  to  act 
up  to  bis  reason,  and  would  not,  upon  any  considera- 
uon,  be  surptised  in  the  practice  of  those  duties  for 


the  performance  of  which  he  was  sent  Into  the  world  ' 
— Addison. 


ASSURANCE,   IMPUDENCE. 

Assurance  (v.  Assurance),  and  impudence,  which 
literally  implies  shamelessness,  are  so  closely  allied  to 
each  other,  that  assurance  is  distinguished  from  mipu- 
rffjice  more  in  the  niamier  than  the  spirit;  for  impu- 
dence has  a  grossuess  attached  to  it  which  does  not  be- 
long to  assurance. 

Vulgar  people  are  impudent  because  they  have  assu- 
rance to  break  through  all  the  forms  of  society ;  but 
those  who  are  more  cultivated  will  have  tlieir  as.9u- 
rffjicc  controlled  by  its  decencies  and  refinements  ;  'A 
man  of  assurance,  though  at  first  it  only  denoted  a 
person  of  a  free  and  open  carriage,  is  now  very  usually 
applied  to  a  profligate  wretch,  who  can  break  throuah 
all  the  rules  of  decency  and  morality  without  a  blush. 
I  shall  endeavour,  therefore,  in  this  essay,  to  restore 
these  words  to  their  true  meaning,  to  prevent  the  idea 
of  modesty  from  being  confounded  with  that  of  sheep- 
ishness,  and  to  hinder  impudence  from  passing  foi 
assurance.' — Budgkll. 


TO  AWAIT,  WAIT  FOR,  LOOK  FOR, 
EXPECT. 

Await  and  -wait,  in  Geinian  warten,  comes  from 
walircn  to  see  or  look  after  ;  expect,  in  Latin  expecto 
or  exspecto,  compounded  of  ex  and  specto,  signifies  to 
look  out  after. 

All  these  terms  have  a  reference  to  futurity,  and  our 
actions  with  regard  to  it. 

Await,  wait  for,  and  look  for  mark  a  calculation 
of  consequences  and  a  preparation  for  them  ;  and 
expect  simply  a  calculation  :  we  often  expect  with- 
out awaiting,  waiting,  or  looking  for,  but  never  the 
reverse. 

Await  is  said  of  serious  things ;  wait  and  look  foi 
are  terms  in  familiar  u.se ;  expect  is  employed  either 
seriously  or  otherwise. 

A  person  expects  to  die,  or  awaits  the  hour  of  his 
dissolution;  he  expects  a  XvUkt,  waits  for  its  coming, 
and  looks  for  it  when  the  post  is  arrived. 

Await  indicates  the  disposition  of  the  mind;  wait 
for  the  regulaiicm  of  the  outward  conduct  as  well  as 
that  of  the  mind  ;  look  for  is  a  species  of  tcniting 
drawn  from  the  physical  action  of  the  eye,  and  may  be 
figuratively  applied  to  the  mind's  eye,  in  which  latter 
sense  it  is  the  same  as  expect. 

It  is  our  duty,  as  well  as  our  interest,  to  await  the 
severest  trials  without  a  murmur; 

This  said,  he  sat,  and  expectation  held 
His  looks  suspense,  awaiting  who  appeared 
To  second,  or  oppose,  or  undertake 
.The  perilous  attempt. — Milton. 
Not  less  resolv'd,  .Antenor's  valiant  heir 
Confronts  .Achilles,  and  awaits  the  war. — Pope. 
Prudence  requires  us  to  wait  patiently  for  a  suitable 
opportunity,  lathc-r  than  be  premature  in  our  attempts 
to  obtain   any  objects;  '  TVait  till  thy  being  shall  be 
unfolded.' — Blair.    When  children  are  too  much  in- 
dulged and  caressed,  they  are  apt  to  look  for  a  repe- 
tition of  caresses  at  inconvenient  seasons ;  '  If  you 
Zoo4 /or  a  friend,  in  whose  temper  there  is  not  to  be 
found   the    least  inequality,  you  look  for  a  plea.-^ing 
phantom.' — Blair.     It  is  in  vain  to  look  for  or  expect 
happiness  from  the  conjugal  state,  which  is  not  founded 
on  a  cordial  and  mutual  regard  ;  '  We  are  not  to  expect, 
from  our  intercourse  with  others,  all  that  satisfaction 
which  we  fondly  wish.' — Blair. 

TO  CONSIGN,  COMMIT,  INTRUST. 

Consign,  in  French  consigner,  Latin  consigno,  com- 
pounded of  con  and  signo,  signifies  to  seal  for  a  spcci- 
fick  purpose,  also  to  deposite  ;  commit,  in  French  com- 
metlre,  Latin  conimitto,  compounded  of  com  and  mitto 
to  put  together,  signifies  to  put  into  a  person's  hands; 
intrust,  compounded  of  in  and  trust,  signifies  to  put 
in  trust. 

The  idea  of  transferring  from  one's  self  to  the  care 
of  another  is  conmion  to  these  terms.  What  is  con- 
signed is  either  given  absolutely  away  from  one's  self, 
or  only  conditionally  for  one's  own  purpose ; 
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And  oflT  wish,  amid  tlie  scene,  to  find 

Suiiie  spot  to  real  lijippiaess  cansig'n'd. — Goldsmith. 
VVliat  is  committed  or  intrusted  is  given  conditionally. 
A  person  consig-ns  his  property  over  to  anollier  by  a 
deed  in  law;  a  merchant  consiirns  liis  goods  to  an- 
atlier,  to  dispose  of  them  for  his  advanta!;e ;  he  com- 
mits the  niaMas;einent  of  his  business  to  his  clerks,  and 
intrusts  them  with  the  care  of  his  property. 

Consign  e.tpresses  a  more  positive  measure  than 
commit,  but  intrusting-  is  more  or  less  positive  or  im- 
portant, accordini;  to  the  nature  of  the  thing  mtrasted. 
When  a  child  is  consigned  to  the  care  of  another,  it  is 
an  unconditional  surrender  of  one's  trust  into  the 
hands  of  another ; 

Atrides,  parting  for  the  Trojan  war, 
Consign' d  the  youthful  ct)nsort  to  his  care. — Pope. 
Any  person  may  be  committed  to  the  care  of  another 
Willi  various  limitations ;  '  In  a  very  short  time  Lady 
Maccleslield  removed  her  son  from  her  sight,  by  com- 
nitling  him  to  the  care  of  a  poor  woman.' — Johnson 
{Life  of  Saimge).  When  a  per.son  is  intrusted  to  the 
care  of  another,  it  is  both  a  partial  and  temporary  mat- 
ter, referring  mostly  to  his  personal  safety,  and  that 
only  for  a  limited  time.  A  parent  does  most  wisely 
to  consign  the  whole  nianajiement  of  his  cliiM's  edu- 
cation to  one  individual,  in  whom  he  can  confide  ;  if 
he  commit  it  in  part  only  to  any  one's  care,  the  defi- 
ciency in  tile  charge  is  likely  to  remain  unsupplled ;  in 
infancy  children  must  be  more  or  less  intrusted  to  the 
care  of  servants,  but  prudent  parents  will  diminish  the 
frequency  of  these  occasions  as  nmch  as  possible. 

In  this  sense  the  word  intrust  may  be  applied  to 
other  minor  objects.  In  an  extended  application  of 
the  terms,  papers  are  said  to  be  consigned  to  an  editor 
of  a  work  for  his  selection  and  arrangement.  The  in- 
spection of  any  publick  work  is  committed  to  proper 
officers.  A  person  is  intrusted  with  a  secret,  but  he 
may  also  be  intrusted  with  the  lives  of  others,  and 
every  thing  else  which  they  hold ;  on  the  same  ground 
power  is  intrusted  by  the  Almighty  to  kings,  or,  ac- 
cording to  republican  plnaseology,  it  is  intrusted  by  the 
commonwealth  to  the  magistrate;  'Supposing  both 
equal  in  their  natural  integrity,  I  ought  in  common 
prudence  to  fear  foul  play  from  au  indigent  person 
rather  tiian  from  one  whose  circumstances  seem  to 
have  placed  him  above  the  base  temptation  of  money. 
This  reason  makes  the  conmionwealth  regard  her 
richest  subjects  as  the  fittest  to  be  intrusted  with  her 
highest  employments.' — Addison. 

Consign  and  commit  are  used  in  the  figurative  sense. 
A  thing  is  consigned  to  destruction,  or  committed  to 
tlic  flames.  Death  consigns  many  to  an  untimely 
grave:  a  writer  commits  ^ns  thoughts  to  the  press; 
'At  the  day  of  general  account,  good  men  are  then  to 
be  consigned  over  to  another  stale,  a  stale  of  everlast- 
ing love  and  charity.' — Atterburv. 

Is  my  nnise  controU'd 

By  servile  awe  ?   Born  free,  and  not  be  bold  I 

At  least  I  'II  dig  a  hole  within  the  ground. 

And  to  the  trusty  earth  commit  the  sound. — Drtden. 


DEPENDENCE,  RELIANCE. 

Dependence,  from  the  Latin  dependo,  de  and  pendo 
to  hang  from,  signifies  literally  to  rest  one's  weight  by 
hanging  from  that  which  is  held ;  rely,  compounded  of 
re  and  bj  or  lie,  signifies  likewise  to  rest  one's  weight 
by  lying  or  hanging  back  from  the  object  held. 

Dependence  is  the  general  term ;  reliance  is  a  spe- 
cies of  dependence :  we  depend  eitiier  on  persons  or 
things;  we  rely  on  persons  only:  dependence  serves 
for  that  which  is  imniPdiate  or  remote  ;  reliance  serves 
for  the  future  only.  We  depend  upon  a  person  for  that 
which  we  are  obliged  to  receive  or  led  to  e.^pect  from 
him:  we  rely  upon  a  person  for  that  which  he  has 
given  us  reason  to  e.xpect  from  liira. 

Dependence  u  an  outward  condition,  or  the  state  of 
external  circumstances;  reliance  is  a  state  of  the  feel- 
ings with  regard  to  others.  We  depend  niton  God  for 
all  that  we  have  or  shall  have;  'A  man  who  uses  his 
best  endeavours  to  live  .according  to  the  dictates  of 
virtue  and  right  reason  has  two  perpetual  sources  of 
cheerfulness,  in  the  consideration  of  his  own  nature, 
and  of  that  r?eing  on  whom  he  has  a  dependence.'  — 
Addiso.n.    We  rely  upon  the  word  of  man  fur  that 


which  he  has  promised  to  perform;  ' They  afforded  a 
suflicient  conviction  of  this  truth,  and  a  firm  reliance 
on  the  promises  contained  in  it.' — Rogers.  We  may 
depend  upon  a  person's  coming  from  a  variety  of 
causes ;  but  we  rely  upon  it  only  in  reference  to  his 
avowed  intention.  This  latter  term  may  also  denote 
the  act  of  things  in  the  same  sense ; 
The  tender  twig  shoots  upward  to  the  skies. 
And  on  the  faith  of  the  new  sun  relies. — Drvden 

FAITHFUL,  TRUSTY. 

Fiif'rA/uZ  signifies  full  of  fait k  or  fidelity  (v.  Faith, 
fidelity) ;  trusty  signifies  tit  or  worthy  to  be  trusted 
(V.  Belief). 

Fiiithful  respects  the  principle  altogether  ;  it  is  suited 
to  all  relations  and  stations,  publick  and  private: 
trusty  includes  not  only  the  principle,  but  the  mental 
qualifications  in  general ;  it  applies  to  those  in  whom 
particular  trust  is  to  be  placed.  It  is  the  part  of  a 
Christian  to  be  faithful  to  all  his  engagements;  it  is  a 
particular  e.vcellence  in  a  servant  to  be  trusty; 

The  steeds  they  left  their  trusty  servants  hold. 

Pope. 
Faithful  is  applied  in  the  improper  sense  to  an  uncon- 
scious agent ;  trusty  may  be  applied  with  equal  pro- 
priety to  things  as  to  persons.  We  may  speak  of  a 
faithful  saying,  or  a  faithful  iiicture;  a.  trusty  sword, 
or  a  trusty  weapon  ; 

What  we  hear 

With  weaker  passion  will  atiecttlie  heart. 

Than  when  Ihe  faithful  eye  beholds  the  part. 

Frances 

He  took  the  quiver  from  the  trusty  bow 

Achates  used  to  bear. — Dryden. 


FAITH,  FIDELITY. 

Though  derived  from  the  same  source  (v.  Belief), 
they  differ  widely  in  meaning:  faith  here  denotes  a 
inode  of  action,  namely,  an  acting  true  to  the  faith 
which  others  repose  in  us  ;  fidelity,  a  disposition  of  the 
mind  to  adhere  to  thai  faith  which  others  repose  in  us. 
We  keep  our  faith,  we  show  our  fidelity. 

Faith  is  a  publick  concern,  it  depends  on  promises ; 
fidelity  is  a  private  or  peisonal  concern,  it  depends  upon 
relationships  and  connexions.  A  breach  of  faith  is  a 
crime  ihat  brings  a  stain  on  a  nation  ;  (or  faith  onsht 
to  be  kept  even  with  an  enemy.  A  breach  of  fidelity 
attaches  disgrace  to  the  individual ;  for  fidility  is  due 
from  a  subject  to  a  prince,  or  from  a  servant  to  his 
master,  or  from  married  people  one  to  another.  No 
treaty  can  be  made  with  him  who  will  keep  no  faith; 
no  confidence  can  be  placed  in  him  who  discovers  no 
fidelity.    The  Danes  ke|a  no  faith  with  the  English; 

The  pit  resounds  with  shrieks,  a  war  succeeds, 

For  breach  of  publick /uiUt  and  unexampled  deeds. 

Dryde.n. 
Fashionable  husbands  and  wives  in  the  present  day 
seem  to  think  there  is  no  fidelity  due  to  each  other ; 
'  When  one  hears  of  negroes  who  upon  the  death  of 
their  masters  bans  themselves  upon  the  next  tree,  who 
can  forbear  iidmir\\\s,the\r  fidelity,  though  it  e.xpresse3 
itself  in  so  dreadful  a  manner  V — Addison. 


DISTRUSTFUL,  SUSPICIOUS,  DIFFIDENT. 

Distrustful  signifies  full  of  distru.'t,  or  not  puttint; 
trust  in  (v-  Belief) ;  sms;)(c»'uhs  signifiis  having  sus- 
picion, from  the  Latin  suspicio,  or  .^iib  and  .<!pecio  to 
look  at  askance,  or  with  a  wry  mind ;  diffident,  from 
the  Latin  diffido  or  di.-'fido,  signifies  having  no  faith. 

Distrustful  is  said  either  of  ourselves  or  others; 
suspicious  is  said  only  of  others  ;  diffident  on\y  of  our- 
selves: to  be  distrustful  of  a  person,  is  to  impute  no 
good  to  him  ;  to  be  suspicious  of  a  person,  is  to  impute 
positive  evil  to  him  :  he  who  is  distrustful  of  another's 
honour  or  prudence,  will  abstain  from  giving  him  his 
confidence  ;  he  who  is  suspicious  of  another's  honesty, 
will  be  cautious  to  have  no  dealings  wilh  him  Dis- 
trustful is  a  particular  state  of  feiling  :  suspicinus  au 
habitual  state  of  feeling:  a  person  isdistrustful  of  ar  - 
other,  owing  to  particular  circmnstances ;  he  may  !>« 
S'lspicious  from  his  natural  leniyer 
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As  applied  to  himself,  a  person  is  distrustful  of  Ills 
own  powers  to  execute  an  oliice  assifined,  or  lie  is 
generally  of  a  diffident  disposition  :  it  is  faulty  to  dis- 
trust that  in  which  we  ought  to  trust;  there  is  nothing 
more  criminal  lUditi  a.  distrust  in  Providence,  and  no- 
lliing  hetter  than  a  distrust  in  our  own  powers  to  with- 
stand temptation  ;  '  Before  strangers,  Pitt  had  some- 
tiling  of  the  scholar's  timidity  and  distrust.' — John- 
son. Suspicion  is  justified  more  or  less  according  to 
circumstances;  but  a  too  great  proneness  to  suspicion 
is  liable  to  lead  us  into  many  acts  of  injustice  towards 
others ;  '  Nature  itself,  after  it  has  done  an  injury, 
will  for  ever  be  suspicious,  and  no  man  can  love  the 
person  lie  suspects.'— South.  Diffidence  is  becoming 
in  youth,  so  long  ag  it  does  not  check  their  laudable 
exertions ;  '  As  an  actor,  Mr.  Cuimingham  obtained 
little  repulati(m,  for  his  diffidence  was  too  great  to  be 
overcome.' — Johnson. 

TO  DISTURB,,  INTERRUPT. 

Disturb,  V.  Commotion;  interrupt,  from  the  Latin 
inter  and  rumpo,  signities  to  break  in  between  so  as  to 
stop  the  progress. 

We  may  be  disturbed  either  inwardly  or  outwardly  ; 
we  are  interrupted  only  outwardly  ;  our  minds  may  be 
disturbed  by  disquieling  reflections,  or  we  may  be  dis- 
turbed in  our  rest  or  in  our  business  by  unseemly  noises  ; 
but  we  can  be  interrupted  only  in  our  business  or  pur- 
suits; the  disturbance  therefore  depends  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  the  person;  what  disturbs  one  man  will  not 
disturb  mtatlwt :  an  interruption  is  however  something 
positive ;  what  interrupts  one  person  will  interrupt 
another :  the  smallest  noises  may  disturb  one  who  is 
in  bad  health  ;  illness  or  the  visits  of  friends  will  inter- 
rupt a  person  in  any  of  his  business. 

The  same  distinction  exists  between  these  words 
when  applied  to  things  as  to  persons  :  whatever  ^  put 
out  of  its  order  or  proper  condition  is  disturbed ;  thus 
water  which  is  put  into  motion  from  a  state  of  rest  is 
disturbed ; 

If  aught  disturb  the  tenour  of  his  breast, 

'T  is  but  the  wish  to  strike  before  the  rest. — Pope. 
Whatever  is  stopped  in  the  evenness  or  regularity  of 
its  course  is  interrupted;  thus  water  which  is  turned 
OHt  of  its  ordinary  channel  is  interrupted ;  '  The 
foresight  of  the  hour  of  death  would  continually  inter- 
rupt the  course  of  human  affairs.' — Blair. 

I.OMMOTION,  DISTURBANCE. 

Commotion,  compounded  of  com  or  rum  and  motion 
expresses  naturally  a  wiotion  of  several  together;  r/is 
turbance  signifies  the  state  of  disturbing  or  beiiit 
disturbed  {v.  To  trouble). 

There  is  mostly  a  commotion  where  there  is  a  dis 
turbance ;  but  there  is  frequently  no  disturbance  when 
there  is  a  commotion ;  covimotiun  respects  the  physical 
movement;  disturbance  the  mental  agitation.  Coui- 
molion  is  said  only  of  large  bodies  of  men,  and  is  occa 
sioned  only  by  something  extraordinary  ;  dislurbana 
may  be  said  of  a  few,  or  even  of  a  single  individual : 
whatever  occasions  a  bustle,  awakens  general  inquiry, 
and  sets  people  or  things  in  motion,  excites  a  cuvima- 
tion ; 

Ocean,  unequally  press'd,  with  broken  lidc 
And  blind  commotion  heaves. — Thomson. 
Whatever  interrupts  the  peace  and  quiet  of  one  nj 
many  produces  a  disturbance  ;  '  A  species  of  nieii  to 
whom  a  s'ate  of  order  would  become  a  sentence  of 
ob.scurit} ,  are  nourished  into  a  dangerous  magnitude 
by  the  h>-at  of  intestine  disturbances.' — Burke.     Any 
wonderful  phenomenon,  or  unusually  interesting  intel- 
ligence,  may  throw  the   pnblick  into  a  commotion ; 
'Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  that  perpetual  con 
test  for  wealth  which  keeps  the  world  in  commotion.' 
— Johnson.    Drunkenness  is  a  conmiim  cause  of  dis- 
turbances in  the  streets  or  in  families:  civil  comma 
tioits  are  above  all  others  the  most  to  be  dreaded  ; 
they  are    attended  with    disturbances   general    and 
paitial. 

TO  INCONVENIENCE,  ANNOY,  MOLEST. 
To  inconvenience  is  to  make  not  cojivenient ;    to 
innojr,  ftom  tiie  Latin  noceo  to  hurt,  is  to  do  suiiielficcording  to  the  circumstances  of  tlie  case,  or  our  view* 
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hurt  to  ;  to  melest,  from  the  Latin  mules  a  mass  o, 
weight,  signifies  to  press  with  a  weight. 

We  inconvenience  in  small  matleis,  or  by  omitting 
such  things  as  might  be  convenient;  we  annoy  or 
molest  by  doing  that  which  is  positively  painful ;  we 
are  inconvenienced  by  a  pei  son's  absence  ;  we  are  an- 
noyed by  his  presence  if  he  renders  himself  ofiensive  : 
we  are  inconvenienced  by  what  is  temporary  ;  we  are 
annoyed  by  that  which  is  either  temporary  or  durable; 
we  are  molested  by  that  which  is  weighty  and  op- 
pressive :  we  are  inconvenienced  simply  in  regard  to 
our  circumstances  ;  we  are  annoyed  mostly  in  regard 
to  our  corporeal  feelings  ;  we  are  molested  mostly  in 
regard  to  our  minds:  the  removal  of  a  seat  or  a  book 
may  '"convenience  one  who  is  engaged  in  business ; 
'  I  have  often  been  tempted  to  inquire  what  happiness 
is  to  be  gained,  or  what  inconvenience  to  be  avoided, 
by  this  stated  recession  from  the  town  in  the  summer 
season.'— Johnson.  'J'he  buzzing  of  a  fly,  or  the 
stinging  of  a  gnat  may  annoy ; 

Against  the  Capitol  I  met  a  lion, 
Who  glar'd  upon  me  and  went  surly  by. 
Without  annoying  me. — Shakspeare" 
The  impertinent  freedom,  or  the  rude  insults  of  ill- 
disposed  persons  may  molest ; 

See  all  with  skill  acquire  their  daily  food, 
Produce  their  lender  progeny  and  feed. 
With  care  parental,  while  that  care  they  need, 
In  these  lov'd  offices  completely  blest. 
No  hopes  beyond  them,  nor  vain  fears  mo/est. 

Jknyns. 

COMMODIOUS,  CONVENIENT,  SUITABLE 
Commodious,  from  the  Latin  cammodus,  or  con  and 
modus,  according  to  the  measure  and  degree  required  , 
convenient,  from  the  Latin  conveniens,  participle  of 
con  and  veiiio  to  come  together,  signifies  that  which 
comes  together  with  something  else  as  it  ought. 

Both  these  terms  convey  the  idea  of  what  is  cal- 
culated for  the   pleasure  of  a  person.     Commodious 
regards   the  physical  condition,  and  convenience  the 
circumstances  or  mental  feelings ; 
Within  an  ancient  forest's  ample  verge, 
There  stands  a  lonely  but  a  healthful  dwelling. 
Built  for  convenience  and  the  use  of  life. — RoWE. 
That  is  commodious  which  suits  one's  bodily  ease; 
that  isconvenient  which  suits  one's  purpose.     A  house 
or  a  chair  is  commodious;  'Such  a  place  cannot  be 
commodious  to  live  in ;  for  being  so  near  the  moon,  it 
had  been  too  near  the  sun.' — Raleigh.     A  time,  an 
opportunity,  a  season,  or  the  arrival  of  any  person,  is 
convenient.       A    noise    incommodes;    the  staying  or 
going  of    a    person  may  inconvenience.      A    person 
wishes  to  sit  commodiously,  and   to   be  conveniently 
situated  for  witnessing  arjy  spectacle. 

Convenient  regards  the  circumstances  of  the  indi- 
vidual ;  suitable  (v.  Conformable)  respects  the  esta- 
blished opinions  of  mankind,  and  is  closely  connected 
with  moral  propriety:  nothing  is  convenient  which 
does  not  favour  one's  purpose ;  nothing  is  suitable 
which  does  not  suit  the  person,  place,  and  thing: 
whoever  has  any  thing  to  ask  of  another  must  take  a 
convenient  opportunity  in  order  to  ensure  success;  '  If 
any  man  think  it  convenient  to  seem  good,  let  him  be 
so  indeed,  and  then  his  goodness  will  appear  to  every 
body's  satisfaction.' — Tillotson.  The  address  of  a 
suitor  on  such  an  occasion  would  be  very  unsuitable, 
if  he  affected  to  claim  as  a  right  what  he  ought  to  so- 
licit as  a  favour  ;  '  Pleasure  in  general  is  the  consequent 
apprehension  of  a  suitable  object,  iuitai/y  applied  to 
a  rightly  disposed  faculty.' — South. 


NECESSARV,  EXPEDIENT,  ESSENTIAL, 
REQUISITE. 

JVecessary,  {v.  J^Tecessily),  from  the  Latin  necesse 
and  ne  cedo,  signifies  not  to  be  departed  from  ;  expe- 
dient signifies  belonging  to,  or  forming  a  part  of,  ex- 
pedition ;  essential,  contniiiiug  that  essence  or  property 
which  cannot  be  omitted  ;  requisite,  i.  e.  literally  re- 
quired (v.  To  demand). 

JVecessary  is  a  general  and  indefinite  term;  things 
may  be  necessary  in  the  cour.se  of  nature;  it  is  neces- 
sary for  all  men  once  to  die ;  they  may  be  necessary 
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of  necessity;  in  Ibis  manner  we  conceive  it  necessary 
to  tall  upon  a  persoi 

Expedient,  essential,  and  requisite  are  modes  of 
relative  necessity;  llie  ei/iedieiicent  a  tliini;  is  a  matter 
of  discretion  and  calculation,  and,  therefore,  not  so 
Belf  evidently  necessary  as  many  tilings  which  we  so 
denominate;  'One  tells  me  lie  thinks  it  absohitely  ne- 
cessary for  women  to  have  true  notions  of  right  and 
equity.' — Addison.  It  may  be  expedient  for  h  person 
to  consult  another,  or  it  may  not,  according  as  ciicnni- 
Btances  may  present  tht'iiisclves ;  'It  is  highly  expe- 
dient that  men  should,  hy  some  settled  scheme  of  duties, 
be  rescued  from  the  lyramiy  of  caprice.' — Johnson. 
The  reijuisite  and  the  essential  are  more  obviously 
necessary  than  the  expedient;  but  the  former  is  less  so 
than  the  latter :  what  is  requisite  may  be  requisite  only 
HI  part  or  entirely;  it  may  be  rejiusjte  to  complete  a 
thing  when  begun,  but  not  to  begin  it;  the  essential, 
on  the  contrary,  is  that  which  constitutes  the  essence, 
and  without  which  a  tiling  cannot  exist.  It  \srequi- 
rite  for  one  who  will  have  a  good  library  to  select  only 
the  best  authors  ;  exercise  is  essential  lor  the  preserva- 
tion of  good  health.  In  all  matters  of  dispute  it  is  cx- 
pidient  to  be  guided  by  some  impartial  judge  :  it  is 
requisite  for  every  member  of  the  community  to  con- 
tribute his  share  to  the  pnblick  expenditure  as  far  as  he 
is  able;  'It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  faith  and  piety, 
joined  with  active  virtue,  constitute  the  requisite  pre- 
paration for  lieaven  ;  they  in  truth  begin  the  enjoyment 
of  heaven.' — Bl.vir.  It  is  essential  to  a  teacher,  par- 
ticularly a  spiritual  teacher,  to  know  iiioie  than  those 
he  teaches ;  '  The  English  do  not  consider  their  church 
estalilislnnent  as  convenient,  but  as  essaitial  to  their 
state.'— Burke. 


OCCASION,  NECESSITY. 

Occasion  (v.  Occasion)  'mc\u(\efi,  7iecessily  (r.  J/ece» 
sitij)  excludes,  the  idea  of  choice  or  alternative.  We 
are  regulated  by  the  occasion,  and  can  exercise  our  own 
discretion  ;  we  yield  or  submit  lothenecessity,  without 
even  the  exercise  of  the  will.  On  the  deatii  of  a  re- 
lative we  have  occasion  to  go  into  mourning,  if  we  will 
not  olier  an  affront  to  the  family,  but  there  is  no  express 
necessity ; 

A  merrier  man 

Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth, 

I  never  spent  an  hour's  talk  withal ; 

ills  eye  begets  occasion  for  his  wit. 

iJHAKSFEARB. 

In  case  of  an  attack  on  our  persons,  there  is  a  necrsstty 
of  self  defence  for  the  preservation  of  life;  'Where 
necessity  ends  curiosity  begins.' — Johnson. 

OCCASIONAL,  CASUAL. 
These  are  lioth  opposed  to  what  is  ti.ved  or  stated ; 
but  occasional  carries  with  it  more  the  idea  of  unfre 
quenry,  and  casual  that  of  unfixedness,  or  the  absence 
of  all  design. 

A  minisler  is  termed  an  occasional  preacher,  who 
prrachis  oidy  on  ttriain  occasions :  bis  preaching  at  a 
particular  place,  or  a  tertsin  day  may  be  ca.-nal.     Our 
acts  of  charity  may  be  occasional ;  but  they  ouglii  not 
to  be  casual;  'The  beneficence  of  the  Roman  iinpe 
rours  and  consuls  was  merely  occasic^nal.^ — Johnson. 
What  wonder  if  so  near 
Looks  intervene,  and  smiles,  or  object  ntw, 
Casual  discourse  draws  on. — Milton. 


EXPEDIENT,  FIT. 

Expedient,  from  the  Latin  expedio  to  get  in  readiness 
for  a  given  occasion,  supposes  a  certain  degree  of  ne- 
cessity from  circumstances;  Jit  {v.  Fit),  i.  e.  made  for 
the  purpose,  signifies  simply  an  agreement  with,  or 
suitability  to,  the  circumstances ;  what  is  expedient 
must  be  fit,  becau.se  it  is  called  for ;  what  is  fit  need 
be  expedient,  for  it  may  not  be  required.  The  expe- 
diency of  a  thing  depends  altogether  upon  the  outward 
circumstances;  the  fUncss  is  determined  by  a  moral 
rule;  it  is  imprudent  iiottodo  that  which  is  expedient ; 
it  is  disgraceful  to  do  that  which  is  unfit;  it  is  expe- 
dient for  him  who  wishes  to  prepare  for  death,  occa- 
eionally  to  take  an  account  of  liis  life;  ''J'o  far  the 
greater  number  it  is  highly  expedient  that  they  should 
by  some  settled  scheme  of  duties  be  rescued  from  I  he 
tyranny  of  caprice.' — Johnson.  It  is  not  fit  for  him 
who  is  about  to  die  to  dwell  with  anxiety  on  the  things 
of  thislile; 

Salt  earth  and  bitter  are  not.^«  to  sow. 

Nor  will  be  tam'd  and  mended  by  the  plough. 

Dryden. 

OCCASION,  OPPORTUNITY. 

Occasion,  in  Latin  occasio,  from  oc  or  ob  and  cado 
to  fall,  signifies  that  which  falls  in  the  way  so  as  to 
produce  some  change  ;  opportunity,  in  Latin  opportu- 
nitas,  from  opportunis  fit,  signifies  the  thing  that  hap- 
pens fit  for  the  purpose. 

These  terms  are  applied  to  the  events  of  life ;  but 
the  occasion  is  that  which  determines  our  conduct,  and 
leaves  us  no  choice;  it  amounts  to  a  degree  of  neces- 
sity :  the  opportunity  is  that  which  invites  to  action  ; 
it  tempts  us  to  enilirace  the  moment  for  taking  the 
8lep.  We  do  things,  therefore,  as  the  oeeas?'o?i  requires, 
or  as  the  opporlunily  offers.  There  are  many  occa- 
sioni  on  which  a  man  is  called  upon  to  uphold  his 
opinions.  There  are  but  few  opportunities  for  men 
in  general  to  distinguish  themselves.  The  occasion 
obtiudes  upon  us ;  the  opportunity  is  what  we  seek  or 
desire.  On  particular  occasions  it  is  necessary  lor  a 
commander  to  be  severe;  '  Waller  preserved  and  won 
his  life  from  those  who  were  most  resolved  to  take  it, 
and  in  an  occasion  in  which  he  ought  to  have  been 
ambitious  to  have  lost  it  (to  lose  it).' — Clarendon. 
A  man  of  a  humane  disposition  will  profit  by  every 
opportunity  to  show  his  lenity  to  offenders;  'Every 
roan  is  obliged  by  the  Supreme  Maker  of  the  universe 
to  improve  all  the  opportunities  of  good  wliich  are 
afforded  him.'— Johnson. 


TO  ADD,  JOIN,  UNITE,  COALESCE. 

^dd,  in  Latin  n(Wo,  compounded  of  ad  and  do,  signi- 
fies to  put  to  an  object ;  join,  in  French  joindre,  Latin 
jungo,  comes  from  jvguvi  a  yoke,  and  the  Greek 
\cvyii}  to  yoke,  signityiiig  to  bring  into  close  contact; 
untie,  in  Latin  unitus,  participle  of  vnio,  from  unus 
one,  implies  to  make  into  one:  coalesce,  in  Ijatin 
coalcsco,  compounded  of  co  or  con,  and  altsro  lor 
cresco,  signifies  to  grow  or  form  one's  self  logeiher. 

We  add  by  affixing  a  part  of  one  thing  to  another, 
so  as  to  make  one  whole;  we  _;o!7i  by  attaching  one 
whole  to  anolher,  so  that  they  may  adhere  in  part; 
we  unite  by  putting  one  thing  to  anotlii'r,  so  that  all 
their  parts  may  adhere  to  each  other;  lliings  coalesce 
by  coming  into  an  entire  cohesion  of  all  their  pans. 

bidding  is  either  a  coiporeal  or  spiritual  action; 
joining  is  mostly  said  of  corporeal  objects;  uniting- 
and  coalescing  of  spiritual  objects.  We  add  a  wing 
to  a  hou.se  by  a  mechanical  process,  or  we  add  quanti 
ties  together  by  calculation, 

Now,  best  of  kings,  since  you  propose  to  send 

Such  bounteous  presents  to  your  'I'njjan  friend, 

Jldd  yet  a  grealer  at  o\ir  joint  request, 

One  whicli  he  values  more  than  all  the  re.M; 

Give  him  the  fair  Lavinia  for  his  bride. — Drydkn. 
We  join  two  houses  together,  or  two  armies,  by  placing 
them  on  the  same  spot;  'The  several  great  bodies 
which  compose  the  solar  sjsteni  are  kept  from  joining 
together  at  llie  common  centre  of  gravity  by  the  recti 
linear  motions  the  Author  of  nature  has  impressed  on 
each  of  them.'— Berkkley.  People  are  united  who 
are  bound  lo  each  other  by  similarity  of  opinion,  senti- 
ment, condition,  or  ciicnmslances;  '  Two  Englishmen 
meeting  at  Rome  or  Constantinople  soon  run  into  fami- 
liarity. And  in  China  or  Japan,  Europeans  would 
think  their  being  so  a  sufficient  reason  for  their  uniting 
in  particular  converse.' — Berkeley.  Parties  coalesce 
when  they  agree  to  lay  aside  their  leading  distinriions 
of  opinion,  so  as  to  co-operate  ;  '  The  Danes  had  been 
established  during  a  longer  period  in  England  than  in 
France;  and  lliough  the  siniilarily  of  their  original  lan- 
guage to  that  of  the  Saxons  invited  them  to  a  more 
early  coalition  with  the  natives,  Ihey  had  found  as  yet 
so  little  example  of  civilized  manners  among  ilie 
English,  that  they  retained  all  their  ancient  ferocity.'—. 

Hi'ME. 

Nothing  can  be  added  without  some  agent  to  perfornt 
the  act  of  adding ;  but  things  may  be  joined  by  casually 
coming  in  contact ;  and  things  will  unite  of  ihemselvea 
which  liave  an  aptitude  to  accordance ;  coalition  la  tiiat 
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species  of  union  which  arises  mostly  fioiii  external 
agency.  Tlic  addition  of  quaniities  produces  vast 
sums ;  tlie  junction  of  streams  forms  great  rivers ;  the 
uniiiH  of  families  or  slates  constitutes  the>r  principal 
Btrength;  by  the  coalition  of  sounds,  diphthongs  are 
formed.  Bodies  are  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  other 
bodies;  people  are  sometimes  joined  in  matrimony 
wlio  are  not  united  m  attection ;  no  two  things  can 
coalesce,  between  which  there  is  an  essential ditlerence, 
or  tlie  slightest  discordance. 

Jldditton  is  opposed  to  subtraction ;  junction  and 
union,  to  division ;  coalition,  to  distinction. 


TO  CONNECT,  COMBINE,  UNITE. 

The  idea  of  being  put  togotlier  is  common  to  these 
terms,  but  with  different  degrees  of  proximity.  To 
connect,  (xom  the  Latin  cu?i;icc(tt,  compounded  of  con 
and  nectn,  signifying  to  knit  together,  is  more  remote 
than  to  combine  {v.  Association),  and  tliis  tlian  to  unite 
(i).  To  add). 

What  is  connected  and  combined  remains  distinct, 
but  what  is  united  loses  all  individuality. 

Things  the  most  dissimilar  may  be  connected  or 
combined;  things  of  the  same  kind  only  can  be  united. 

Things  or  persons  are  connected  more  or  less  re- 
motely by  some  common  property  or  circumstance  that 
serves  as  a  tie  ;  'A  right  opinion  is  that  which  connects 
distant  truths  by  the  shortest  train  of  intermediate  pro- 
positions.'— JuHNsoN.  Things  or  persons  are  combined 
by  a  species  of  juncture ;  '  Fancy  can  combine  the  ideas 
which  memory  has  treasured.'— Hawkesworth. 
Things  or  persons  are  «7u7.';(/  by  a  coalition;  'A  friend 
is  he  witli  whom  our  interest  is  uniled.'--\lK\\KKs- 
WORTH.  Houses  are  connected  by  means  of  a  common 
passage  :  the  armies  of  two  nations  are  combined;  two 
armies  of  the  same  nation  are  united. 

Trade,  marriage,  and  general  intercourse  create  a 
r^nnezion  between  individuals;  co  operation  and  simi- 
laii'y  of  leiiilrncy  are  grounds  for  combination :  entire 
accorunnie  leads  to  a  union.  It  is  dangerous  to  be 
connected  ■■villi  the  wicked  in  any  way  ;  our  reputation, 
if  not  our  morils,  must  be  the  sufferers  thereby.  The 
most  obnoxious  i.^embers  of  society  are  those  in  whom 
wealth,  talents,  intii.ence,  and  a  lawless  ambition  are 
combined.  United  is  an  epithet  that  slionld  apply 
equally  to  nations  and  families;  the  same  obedience 
Xo  laws  should  regulate  every  man  wlio  lives  under  the 
same  government;  the  same  heart  shoold  animate 
every  breast;  the  same  spirit  sliould  dictate  every 
action  of  every  member  in  the  community,  who  has  a 
common  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  vvliole. 

CONNECTED,  RELATED. 

Connected,  v.  To  connect;  related,  from  relate,  in 
Latin  rctatus,  participle  of  refero  to  bring  back,  sig- 
niHes  brought  back  to  the  same  point. 

These  terms  are  employed  in  the  moral  sense,  to 
e.vpress  an  affinity  between  subjects  or  matters  of 
thought. 

Connexion  marks  affinity  in  an  indefinite  manner; 
'  It  is  odd  to  consider  the  connexion  between  despotism 
and  barbarity,  and  how  the  making  one  person  more 
than  man,  makes  the  rest  less.'— .\ddison.  Relation. 
denotes  affinity  in  a  specifick  manner:  'All  mankind 
are  so  related,  that  care  is  to  be  taken,  in  things  to 
which  all  are  liable,  you  do  not  mention  what  concerns 
one  in  terms  which  shall  disgust  another.' — Steele. 
A  connexion  may  be  either  close  or  reninte ;  a  relation 
direct  or  indirect.  What  is  connected  has  some  com- 
mon principle  on  which  it  depends;  what  is  related 
has  some  likeness  with  the  object  to  which  it  isrelaled: 
il  is  a  part  of  some  whole. 

TO  AFFIX,  SUBJOIN,  ATTACH,  ANNEX. 

Jiffix,  in  Latin  nffixns,  participle  of  affigo,  compounded 
of  af  or  ad  audjigo  to  fix,  signifies  to  fix  to  a  thing; 
subjoin  is  compounded  of  sub  and  join,  signifying  to 
Join  to  the  lower  or  farther  extremity  of  a  body; 
attach,  V.  To  adhere ;  annex,  in  Latin  annexus,  parti- 
ciple of  annecto,  compounded  of  an  or  ad  and  necto  to 
knit,  signifies  to  knit  or  tie  to  a  thing. 

To  affix  is  to  put  any  thing  as  an  essential  to  any 
whole;  to  subjoin  is  to  put  any  thing  as  a  subordinate 
«art  to  a  whole :  in  the  former  case  tlie  part  to  which 
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it  is  put  is  not  specified;  in  the  latter  the  syllable  sub 
specifies  the  extremity  as  the  part:  to  attach  is  to  make 
one  thing  adhere  to  another  as  an  accompaniment :  to 
amiex  is  to  bring  things  into  a  general  connexion  with 
each  other. 

A  title  is  affixed  to  a  book ;  a  few  lines  are  sub- 
joined to  a  letter  by  way  of  postscript;  we  attack 
blame  to  a  person ;  a  certain  territory  is  annexed  to  a 
kingdom. 

Letters  are  affixed  to  words  in  order  to  modify  their 
sense,  or  names  are  affixed  to  ideas ;  '  He  that  has  set- 
tled in  his  mind  determined  ideas,  with  names  affixed 
to  them,  will  be  able  to  dis(  ern  their  differences  one 
from  another.' — Locke.  It  is  necessarv  to  subjoin  re- 
marks to  what  requires  illustration  ;  '  lii  justice  to  the 
opinion  which  I  wonhl  wish  to  impress  of  the  amiable 
character  of  Pisistiatus,  I  subjoin  to  this  paper  some 
explanation  of  the  word  tyrant.'— Cumberland.  We 
are  apt  from  prejudice  or  particular  circumstances  to 
attach  disgrace  to  certain  professiims,  which  are  not 
only  useful  but  important;  'Asr)ur  nature  is  at  pre- 
sent constituted,  attached  by  so  many  strong  con- 
nexions to  the  world  of  sense,  and  enjoying  a  commu- 
nication BO  feeble  and  distant  with  the  world  of  spirits, 
we  need  fear  no  danger  from  cultivating  intercourse 
with  the  latter  as  much  as  possible.' — Blair.  Papera 
are  annexed  by  way  of  appendix  to  some  important 
transaction. 

It  is  improper  to  nj^x  opprobrious  epithets  to  any  com- 
munity of  persons  on  account  of  their  calling  in  life. 
Men  are  not  always  scrupulous  about  the  means  of 
attaching  others  to  their  interest,  when  their  ambitious 
views  are  to  he  forwarded.  Every  station  in  life,  above 
that  of  extreme  indigence,  has  certain  privileges  an- 
nexed to  it,  but  none  greater  than  those  which  are  en- 
joyed by  the  middling  classes;  'The  evils  inseparably 
annexed  to  the  pre.sent  conditicm  are  numerous  and 
afflictive.' — Johnson. 

TO  STICK,  CLEAVE,  ADHERE. 
Stick,  in  Saxon  stican,  Low  German  stehen,  is 
connected  wilh  the  Latin  stigo,  Greek  j-Zyw  to  prick ; 
cleave,  in  Saxon  cleofen.  Low  (German  kliven,  Danisli 
klaeve,  is  connected  with  our  words  glue  and  lime, 
in  Latin  gluten,  Greek  K6Wa  lime;  adhere,  v.  To 
attack. 

To  stick  expresses  more  than  to  cleave,  and  cleave 
than  adhere:  thinus  are  made  to  stick  either  by  inci- 
sion into  the  substance,  or  through  the  intervention  of 
some  glutinous  matter;  they  are  made  to  cleave  and 
adhere  by  the  intervention  of  some  foreign  body :  what 
sticks,  theief<ire,  becruiies  so  fast  joined  as  to  render 
the  bodies  inseparable;  what  cleaves  and  adheres  ia 
less  tightly  bound,  and  more  easily  separable. 

Two  pieces  of  clay  will  stick  together  by  the  in- 
corporation of  the  substance  in  thelwo  parts;  paper  • 
is  made  to  stick  to  paper  by  means  of  glue:  the 
tongue  in  a  certain  state  will  cleave  to  the  roof  of 
the  month:  paste,  or  even  occasional  moisture,  will 
make  soft  substances  adhere  to  each  other,  or  to  hard 
bodies.  Animals  stick  to  bodies  by  means  of  their 
claws;  persons  in  the  moral  sense  cleave  to  each  other 
by  never  parting  comiiany:  and  they  adhere  to  each 
other  by  uniting  their  interests. 

Stick  is  eniplciyed  f<ir  the  most  part  on  familiar  sub- 
jects, but  is  sometimes  applied  to  moral  objects 
Adieu,  then,  O  my  soul's  far  better  part, 
Thy  image  sticks  so  close 
That  the  blood  follows  from  my  rendine  heart. 
Dryden. 
Cleave  and  adhere  are  peculiarly  proper  in  the  moral 
acceptation ; 

Gold  and  his  gains  no  more  employ  his  mind, 
But,  driving  o'er  the  billows  wilh  the  wind. 
Cleaves  to  one  faithful  plank,  and  leaves  the  rest 

behind.— RowK. 
That  there 's  a  God  from  nature's  voice  is  clear; 
And  yet,  what  errours  to  this  truth  adhere  ? 

Jenyns 

FOLLOWER,  ADHERENT,  PARTISAN. 
A  follower  is  one  who  follows  a  person  generally; 
an  adherent  is  one  who  adheres  to  his  cause :  a  partisan 
is  the  follower  of  a  party:  Xhe  follower  follows  eithei 
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the  person,  the  interests,  or  the  principles  of  any  one; 
thus,  the  retiiuie  of  a  iioblein.'in,  or  Ihc  friends  of  a 
Btatesnian,  or  the  friends  of  uriy  luan's  opinions  may 
be  styled  h't:ifuUowcrs ; 

The  mournful /(///owrrj-,  with  assistant  care, 
Tlie  yroaniiig  liuro  to  iiis  cliariot  bear. — PopK. 
Tlie  adkercnt  is  that  ivind  »(  follower  wlio  espouses 
the  interests  of  another,  as  tlie  adherents  of  Charles  I. ; 
'  With  Addison,  the  wits,  his  adktrcnts  and  followers, 
were  certain  to  concur.' — Joh.nson.  A  follower  fol- 
lows near  or  at  a  distance  ;  but  the  adherent  is  always 
near  at  hand  ;  the  partisan  hangs  on  or  keeps  at  a  cer- 
tain distance:  ihe  follower  follows  from  various  mo- 
tives; the  adherent  adheres  from  a  personal  motive; 
the  partisan,  from  a  partial  i^otive ;  '  They  (the  Ja- 
cobins) then  proceed  in  argument,  as  if  all  those  who 
disapprove  of  their  new  abuses  must  of  course  be  par- 
tisans of  the  old.' — BuKKK.  Charles  I.  had  as  many 
adherents  as  he  had  followers ;  the  rebels  liad  as  many 
partisans  as  they  had  adherents. 


TO  ADDUCE,  ALLEGE,  ASSIGN,  ADVANCE. 

Jiddace,  in  Latin  adduco,  compounded  of  ad  and 
diico  to  lead,  signifies  to  bring  forwards,  or  for  a  thing ; 
allrire,  in  French  alleguer,  in  Latin  allego,  cojii- 
pounded  of  al  or  ad  and  lego,  in  Greek  Atyw  to  speak, 
sigiiKies  to  speak  for  a  thing;  assign,  in  Frencli  as- 
signer,  Latin  assigno,  compounded  of  as  or  ad  and 
signo  to  sign  or  mark  out,  signities  to  set  apart  for  a 
purpose;  advance  comes  from  the  Latin  advcnio,  com- 
pounded of  ad  and  veiao  to  come,  or  cause  to  come, 
signilying  to  bring  forward  a  thing. 

An  argument  is  adduced ;  a  fact  or  a  charge  is 
alleged ;  a  reason  is  assigned ;  a  position  or  an 
opinion  is  advanced.  What  is  adduced  tends  to  cor- 
roborate or  invalidate;  'I  liave  said  that  Celsus  ad- 
daces  neither  oral  nor  written  authority  against  Christ's 
miracles.' — Cumberland.  What  is  alleged  tends  to 
criminate  or  e.\culpate;  'The  criminal  alleged  in  his 
defence,  that  what  he  had  done  was  to  raise  mirth, 
Rnd  to  avoid  ceremony.' — Addison.  What  is  assigned 
tends  to  justify;  'If  we  consider  what  providential 
reasons  may  be  assigned  for  these  three  particulars, 
we  shall  find  that  the  numbers  of  the  Jews,  their  dis- 
persion and  adherence  to  their  religion,  have  furnished 
every  age,  and  every  nation  of  the  world,  with  the 
strongest  arguments  for  the  Christian  faith.' — .Addi- 
son. What  is  advanced  tends  to  explain  and  illus- 
trate; '[  have  heard  of  one  that,  having  advanced 
some  erroneous  doctrines  of  philosophy,  refused  to  see 
the  e.xperiments  by  which  they  were  confuted.' — John- 
son. Whoever  discusses  disputed  points  must  have 
arguments  to  adduce  in  favour  of  his  principles :  cen- 
sures should  not  be  passed  where  nothing  improper 
can  be  alleged:  a  conduct  is  absurd  for  which  no 
reason  can  be  assigned  :  those  who  advance  what 
they  camiot  maintain  e.\pose  their  ignorance  as  much 
Bs  their  folly. 

The  reasoner  adduces  facts  in  proof  of  what  he  has 
advanced.  The  accuser  alleges  circumstances  in 
support  of  his  charge.  The  philosophical  investigator 
assign."  causes  for  particular  phenomena. 

We  may  controvert  what  is  adduced  or  advanced ; 
we  may  deny  wliat  is  alleged,  and  question  what  is 
assigned. 

TO  ADHERE,  ATTACH. 

.Adhere,  from  the  French  adherer,  Latin  adharco,  is 
compounded  of  ad  and  hicrto  to  stick  close  to;  attach, 
in  Frencli  attacher,  is  compounded  of  at  or  ad  ancf 
tach  or  touch,  both  which  come  from  the  Latin  tango 
to  touch,  signifying  to  come  so  near  as  to  touch. 

A  thing  is  adherent  by  the  union  which  nature  pro- 
duces; it  is  attached  by  arbitrary  ties  which  keep  it 
cloSe  to  another  thing.  Glutinous  bodies  are  apt  to 
cdherc  to  every  thing  they  touch :  a  smaller  building 
is  sometimes  attached  to  a  larger  by  a  passage,  or  some 
ether  mode  of  connnunication. 

What  adheres  to  a  thing  is  closely  joined  to  its  out- 
ward surface ;  but  what  is  attached  may  be  fastened 
to  it  by  the  intervention  of  a  third  body.  Theie  is  a 
universal  adhesion  in  all  the  particles  ot  matter  one  to 
nnother:  the  sails  of  a  vessel  are  attached  (o  a  mast 
by  means  of  ropes ;  '  The  play  which  this  pathelick 


prologue  was  attached  to,  was  a  comedy,  in  wliicn 
Laberius  took  tlie  character  of  a  slave.' — Cumblk- 

LAND- 

In  a  figurative  sense,  the  analogy  is  kept  up  in  the 
use  of  these  two  words.  Jidherence  is  a  mode  of 
conduct ;  attachment  a  state  of  feeling.  We  adhere 
to  opinions  which  we  are  determined  not  to  renounce; 
'  The  firm  adherence  of  the  Jews  to  their  religion  is  no 
less  remarkable  than  their  nunibeis  and  dispersion.' — 
Addison.  We  are  attdched  to  opinions  for  which  our 
feelings  are  strongly  prepossessed.  It  is  the  character 
of  obstinacy  to  adhere  to  a  line  of  conduct  after  it  is 
proved  to  be  injurious:  some  persons  are  not  to  be 
attached  by  the  ordinary  ties  of  relationship  or  friend- 
ship; ' 'I'he  conqueror  seems  to  have  been  fully  ap- 
prized of  the  strength  whicli  the  new  government 
might  derive  from  a  clergy  more  closely  attached  to 
liimself — Tyrwhitt. 


ADHESION,  ADHERENCE. 

Tliese  terms  are  both  derived  from  the  verb  adhere, 
one  e.vpressing  the  proper  or  ligniative  sense,  and  ttie 
other  the  moral  sense  or  acceptation. 

There  is  a  power  of  adhesion  in  all  glutinous  bodies ; 
'  We  suffer  equal  pain  from  the  pertinacious  adhesion 
of  unwelcome  images,  as  from  the  evanescence  of 
tliose  which  are  pleasing  and  useful.' — JoHN80^t 
There  is  a  disposition  for  adherence  in  steady  minds; 
'  Shakspeare's  adherence  to  general  nature  has  exposed 
liim  to  the  cei.sure  of  criticks,  who  form  their  Judge- 
ments upon  narrower  principles.' — Johnson. 


ADJACENT,  ADJOINING,  CONTIGUOUS 
.Adjacent,  in  Latin  adjacens,  participle  of  adjacco,  la 
compiiuiided  of  ad  'AnAjaceo  to  lie  near  ;  adjoining,  as 
the  words  imply,  signifies  being  joined  together;  con- 
tiguous, in  French  contigu,  Latin  corJ.iguus,  comes 
from  contingo  or  con  and  tan^u,  signifjing  to  touch 
close. 

What  in  adjacent  may  be  separated  altogether  by  the 
intervention  of  some  third  object;  'They  liave  been 
beating  up  for  volunteers  at  York,  and  the  towns  ad- 
jacent ;  bus  nobody  will  list.' — Granville.  What  is 
adjoining  must  touch  in  some  part;  'As  he  happens  to 
have  no  estate  adjoining  equal  to  his  own,  liis  oppres- 
sions are  often  borne  without  resistance.' — Johnson. 
What  is  contiguous  must  be  fitted  to  touch  entirely  on 
one  side ;  '  We  arrived  at  the  utmost  boundaries  of  a 
wood  which  iay  contiguous  to  a  plain.' — Steele. 
Lands  are  arfvte^it  to  a  house  or  a  town;  fields  are 
ailjorning  to'v.ich  other;  houses  contiguous  to  each 
other. 

E«"THET,  ADJECTIVE. 

Epithet  is  the  tecJmical  term  of  the  rhetorician ;  ad- 
jective that  of  the  j^'tvmmari^i.  The  same  word  is  an 
epithet  as  it  qualifts  the  sense;  it  is  an  adjective  its  it 
is  a  part  of  speech:  tlius  in  the  plirase  'Alexander  the 
Great,'  great  is  an  ejitlkst,  inasmuch  as  it  designates 
Alexander  in  distinction  from  all  other  persons:  it  is 
an  adjective  as  it  expre.:sos  a  quality  in  distinction 
from  the  noun  Alexander,  Wi.'ich  denotes  a  thing.  The 
epithet  ImBtTov  is  the  vvoi\I  edded  bj'  way  of  ornament 
to  the  diction;  the  adjecti-ce,  finnj  adjectivuvt,  is  the 
word  added  to  the  noun  as  its  aufk^ndage,  and  made 
subservient  to  it  in  all  its  inl!etti<.ns.  When  we  are 
estimating  the  merits  of  any  one's  etyle  or  composi- 
tion, we  should  speak  of  the  epithets  he  u.ies;  when 
we  are  talking  of  words,  their  dependencies,  and  rela- 
tions, we  should  speak  of  adjectives:  an  epithet  is 
either  gentle  or  harsh,  an  adjective  is  either  a  noun  or 
a  pronoun  adjective. 

All  adjectives  are  epithets,  but  all  eptthi<s  are  not 
adjectives :  thus  in  Virgil's  Pater  JEneas,  llie  pater  is 
an  epithet,  but  not  an  adjective. 

TO  ABSTRACT,  SEPARATE,  DISTlNv^-UISH 

Abstract,  v.Msent;  separate,  in  Latin  sepirntus, 
participle  of  separo,  is  compounded  of  se  anft  paro  IP 
dispose  apart,  signifying  to  put  things  asunder,  o.  at  p 
distance  from  each  other;  distinguish,  in  Frencti  di^ 
tinguer,  Latin  distinguo,  is  compounded  of  the  s^-'V* 
rative  preposition  dis  and  lingo  to  tinge  or  colour,  stg 
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nifying  to  give  different  marks  by  which  they  may  be 
known  from  each  other. 

Abstract  is  ustid  in  the  moral  sense  only;  separate 
mostly  in  a  physical  s*nse ;  Uistinguis/i  either  in  a 
moral  or  jihysital  sense:  we  abstract  what  we  wish  to 
regard  particularly  and  individually;  we  siparate  what 
we  wish  not  to  be  united;  we  distiiigiimk  what  we 
wish  not  to  confound.  The  mind  perlorms  llie  office 
of  abstraction  for  itself;  separating-  and  disliiiguish- 
ing  are  exerted  on  external  objects.*  Ariangenient, 
place,  time,  and  circumstances  serve  to  separate;  the 
ideas  formed  of  things,  the  outward  marks  attached 
to  them,  the  qualities  attributed  to  them,  serve  to  dis- 
Ihigutsh. 

By  the  operation  of  abstraction  the  mind  creates  for 
itself  a  muUilude  of  new  ideas:  in  the  act  of  separa- 
tion bodies  are  removed  from  each  other  by  distance 
of  place  :  in  the  act  of  distivguisking  objects  are  dis- 
covered 10  be  similar  or  dissimilar.  Uualilie.s  are  ab- 
stracted from  the  subjects  in  which  they  are  inherent: 
countries  are  separated  by  mountains  or  seas;  their 
inhabitants  are  distinguished  by  their  dress,  language, 
or  maimers.  The  mind  is  never  less  abstracted  from 
one's  friends  than  when  separated  from  them  by  im- 
mense oceans:  it  requires  a  keen  eye  lo  distinguish. 
objects  that  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  each  other. 
Volatile  persons  easily  abstract  their  minds  from  the 
most  solemn  scenes  to  fix  them  ou  trifling  objects  that 
pass  before  them ;  '  We  ought  to  abstract  our  minds 
from  the  observation  of  an  excellence  in  those  we  con- 
verse with,  till  we  have  received  some  good  informa- 
tion of  the  disposition  of  their  minds.' — Stekle.  An 
unsocial  temper  leads  some  men  to  separate  theiusi;\ves 
from  all  their  companions  ;  '  It  is  an  eminent  instance 
of  Newton's  superiority  to  the  rest  of  mankind  that 
he  was  able  to  separate  knowledge  from  those  weak- 
nesses by  which  knowledge  is  generally  disgraced.' — 
Johnson.  An  absurd  ambition  leads  others  to  distin- 
guish ihemselves  by  their  eccentricities;  'Fontenelle, 
in  his  panegyrick  on  Sir  Isaac  Newion,  closes  a  long 
enumeration  of  that  philosopher's  virtues  and  attain- 
ments with  an  observation  that  he  was  not  distin- 
guished from  other  men  by  any  singularity  either 
natural  or  affected.' — Johnson. 


TO  DEDUCT,  SUBTRACT. 

Deduct,  from  the  Latin  deductus  participle  of  de- 
duce, and  subtract,  .<iom  subtraclum  participle  of  sub- 
traho,  have  both  the  sense  of  taking  from,  but  the 
former  is  used  in  a  general,  and  the  latter  in  a  technical 
sense.  He  who  makes  an  estimate  is  obliged  to  rfcdacf; 
he  who  makes  a  calculation  is  obliged  to  subtract. 

The  tradesman  deducts  what  has  been  paid  from 
what  remains  due;  'The  popish  clergy  took  lo  them- 
selves the  whole  residue  of  the  intestate's  estate,  after 
the  two-thirds  of  the  wife  and  children  were  deducted.' 
— Blackstone.  The  acccnintanl  subtracts  small  sunjs 
from  the  gross  amount;  'A  codicil  is  a  supplement  lo 
a  will,  being  for  its  explanation  or  alteration,  or  to 
make  some  addition  to  or  else  some  subtraction  from 
tile  former  dispositions  of  the  testator.' — Blacustonb. 


TO  SEPARATE,  SEVER,  DISJOIN,  DETACH. 
Whatever  is  united  or  joined  in  any  way  may  be 

separated  (v.  To  subtract),  be  the  junction  natural  or 
artificial;  'Can  a  body  be  inflanunable  from  which  it 
would  puzzle  a  chymist  to  separate  an  inflammable 
ingredient  V — Botle.  To  sever,  which  is  but  a  varia- 
tion of  the  verb  to  separate,  is  a  mode  of  separating 
natural  bodies,  or  bodies  naturally  joined  :  'To  men- 
tion only  that  species  of  shell  fish  that  grow  to  the  sur- 
face of  several  rocks,  and  inmiediately  die  upon  their 
being  severed  from  the  place  where  they  grow.' — 
Addxson.  We  may  separate  in  part  or  entirely;  we 
scycr  entirely :  we  separate  wilh  or  without  violence; 
we  sever  with  violence  only:  we  may  separate  papers 
which  have  been  pasted  together,  or  fruits  which  have 
grown  together;  but  the  head  isseveredfwm  the  body, 
or  a  branch  from  the  trunk.  There  is  the  same  dis- 
tinction between  these  terms  in  their  moral  application ; 
'They  (the  French  republicans)  never  have  aban- 
doned, and  never  will  abandon,  their  old  steady  ma.xini 

*  Vide  Abbe  Girard :  "  Distinguer,  separer." 


of  separating  the  people  from  their  government.' 

Burke. 

Better  I  were  distract; 
So  should  my  thoughts  be  seoer'd  from  my  griefs. 

,  SllAKSPEARK. 

To  separate  may  be  said  of  things  which  are  oidy  re- 
motely connected  ;  disjoin,  whicli  signities  to  destroy  a 
junction,  is  said  of  things  which  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected that  they  might  be  joined;  'In  times  and  re- 
gions, so  disjoined  from  each  other  that  there  can 
scarcely  be  imagined  any  cumniuiiication  of  senti- 
ments, has  prevailed  a  general  and  uniform  expectation 
of  propitiating  God  by  corporeal  austerities.' — John- 
son. We  sf^rtjaic  as  convenience  requires;  we  may 
separate  \n  a  right  or  a  wrong  manner:  we  mostly  dis- 
join things  which  ought  to  icmain  joined  ;  we  separate 
syllables  in  order  to  distinguish  them,  but  they  are 
sometimes  disjoined  in  writing  by  an  accidental 
erasure.  To  detach,  which  signifies  to  destroy  a  con 
tract,  has  an  intermediate  sense  between  separate  and 
disjoin,  applying  to  bodies  which  are  neither  sf)  loosely 
connected  as  the  former,  nor  so  closely  as  the  latter: 
we  separate  things  that  directly  meet  in  no  point;  we 
disjoin  those  which  meet  in  every  point;  \vc  detacli 
those  things  which  meet  in  one  point  only ;  '  The  seve- 
ral parts  of  it  are  detached  one  Irom  the  other,  and  yet 
join  again,  one  cannot  tell  how.' — Pope.  Sometimes 
the  word  detach  has  a  moral  application,  as  lo  detach 
persons,  that  is,  the  minds  of  persons,  from  their  parly  ; 
so  likewise  detached,  in  distinction  from  a  connected 
piece  of  composition  ;  '  As  for  the  detached  rha|isodies 
which  Lycuigus  in  more  early  limes  brought  with  him 
out  of  Asia,  they  must  have  been  exceedingly  imper- 
fect.'— Cumberland. 


TO  DISJOINT,  DISMEMBER. 
Disjoint  signifies  to  separate  at  the  joint;  dismemott 
signifies  lo  separate  the  members. 

The    terms    heie    spoken  of  derive  their  distinct 
meaning  and  application  from  the  signification  of  the 
words  joint  and  member.     A  limb  of  the  body  may  be 
disjointed  if  it  be  so  put  out  of  Ihe  joint  that  it  cannot 
act;  but  the  hoiy  \lse\{  \^  dismembered  \\A\en  the  dif- 
ferent limbs  or  parts  are  separated  from  each  other. 
So  in  the  metaphorical  sense  our  ideas  are  said  to  be 
disjointed  when  they  ate  so  thrown  out  of  their  order 
that  they  do  not  fall  in  with  one  another ;  and  king 
dums  are  said  to  he  dismembered  where  any  part  or 
parts  are  separated  from  the  rest ; 
Along  the  woods,  along  the  moorish  fens. 
Sighs  the  sad  genius  of  the  coining  storm. 
And  up  among  the  loose  disjointed  cliffs. 

Thomson. 
Where  shall  I  find  his  corpse !  What  earth  sustains 
His  trunk  dismembered  and  his  cold  remains'! 

Dryden. 
And  yet,  deluded  man, 
A  scene  of  crude  disjointed  visions  past, 
And  broken  slumbers,  rises  still  resniv'd 
With  new  flush'd  hopes  to  run  the  giddy  round. 
"Thoihson. 
'The  kingdom  of  East  Saxony  was  dismembered  from 
that  of  Kent.' — Hume. 


TO  ADDICT,  DEVOTE,  APPLY. 

Addict,  in  Latin  addictus,  participle  of  addico,  com 
pounded  of  ad  and  dico,  signifies  lo  speak  or  declare  in 
favour  of  a  thing,  to  e.xert  one's  self  in  its  favour, 
devote,  in  Latin  devotus,  participle  of  devoveo,  signi 
fies  to  vow  or  make  resolutions  for  a  thing  ;  apply,  in 
French  appliquer,  Latin  applico,  is  compounded  of 
ap  or  ad  and  plico,  signifying  to  knit  or  join  one's  self 
to  a  tiling. 

To  addict  is  to  indulge  one's  self  in  any  particular 
practice  ,  to  derate  is  to  direct  one's  powers  and  means 
to  any  particular  pursuit;  to  apply  is  lo  employ  one's 
time  or  attention  about  any  object.  Men  are  addicted 
to  vices:  they  devote  their  talents  to  the  aciiuiiement 
of  any  art  or  science :  they  apply  their  minds  to  the 
investigation  of  a  subject. 

Children  begin  early  to  addict  Ihemselves  to  lying 
when  they  have  any  thing  to  conceal.  People  who 
are  devoted  to  their  appetites  are  burdensome  to  them- 
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fplves,  and  to  all  with  whom  they  are  connected. 
Whoever  applies  his  mind  to  the  contemplation  of 
nature,  and  the  works  of  creation,  will  feel  himself 
impressed  with  sublime  and  reverential  ideas  of  the 
Creator. 

We  are  addicted  to  a  thing  from  an  irresistible 
passion  or  propensity;  'As  llie  pleasures  of  luxury 
are  very  expensive,  iliey  put  those  who  are  addicted  to 
them  upon  raising  fresh  supplies  of  money  by  all  llie 
methods  of  rapaciousness  and  corruption.' — Addison. 
We  are  devoted  to  a  thing  from  a  strong  hut  settled 
attailinient  to  it;  'Persons  wlio  have  devoted  tiiem- 
elves  to  God  are  venerable  to  all  who  fear  him.'— 
Berkkley.  We  apply  to  a  thing  from  a  sense  of  its 
utility  :  '  Tully  has  observed  tljat  a  lamb  no  sooner 
falls  from  its  mother,  but  inunediately,  and  of  its  own 
accord,  it  applies  itself  to  the  teat.' — Addison.  We 
addict  ouiselves  to  study  by  yielding  to  our  passion  for 
it :  we  devote  ourselves  to  the  service  of  our  king  and 
country  by  employing  all  our  powere  to  Iheir  benefit: 
we  apply  to  business  by  giving  it  all  the  time  and 
attention  that  it  requires. 

Addict  is  seldomer  used  in  a  good  than  in  a  bad 
tense;  devote  is  mostly  employed  in  a  good  sense; 
apply  in  an  indifferent  sense. 

TO  ADDRESS,  APPLY. 

Address  is  compounded  of  ad  and  dress,  in  Spanish 
dcrecar,  Latin  direii,  preterit  of  dirigo  to  direct,  sig- 
nifying to  direct  one's  self  to  an  object;  apply,  v.  To 
addict. 

An  address  is  immediately  directed  from  one  party 
to  another,  either  personally  or  by  writing;  an  ap- 
plication  may  be  made  through  the  medium  of  a  Ihiid 
person.  An  address  may  be  made  for  an  indifferent 
pui  pose  or  without  any  express  object ;  but  an  appli- 
cation is  always  occasioned  by  some  serious  circum- 
gtance. 

We  address  those  to  whom  we  speak  or  write ; 
'  Many  are  the  inconveniences  which  happen  from  the 
improper  manner  of  address,  in  C(niimon  speech,  be- 
tween persons  of  the  same  or  different  quality.' — 
Stekle.  We  apply  to  those  to  whom  we  wish  to 
comnmnicate  some  object  of  personal  interest;  'Thus 
all  the  words  of  lordship,  honour,  and  grace,  are  only 
repetitions  to  a  man  that  the  king  has  oidered  him  to 
be  called  so,  but  no  evidences  that  there  is  any  thing  in 
liimself  that  would  give  the  man,  who  applies  to  him, 
those  ideas  without  the  creation  of  his  master.' — 
Steele.  An  address  therefore  may  be  made  without 
an  application ;  and  an  application  may  be  made  by 
means  of  an  address. 

It  is  a  privilege  of  the  British  Constitution,  that  the 
subject  may  address  the  monarch,  and  apply  for  a 
redress  of  grievances.  We  cmmoi  pass  tluough  ihe 
streets  of  the  metropolis  without  being  coijtiimally  ad- 
dressed by  beagars,  who  apply  for  the  relief  of  arti- 
ficial more  than  for  real  wants.  Men  in  power  aie 
always  expo.sed  to  be  publickly  addressed  by  persons 
who  wish  to  obtrude  their  opinions  upon  them,  and  to 
iiave  perpetual  applications  from  those  who  solicit 
favours. 

An  address  may  be  rude  or  civil,  an  application 
may  be  frequent  or  urgent.  It  is  imperlinent  to  address 
any  one  with  whom  we  are  not  acquainted,  unless  we 
have  any  reason  for  niakitig  an  application  to  them. 


TO  ATTEND  TO,  MIND,  REGARD,  HEED, 
NOTICE. 

Attend,  in  French  nttevdre,  Latin  attendo,  com- 
pounded of  at  or  ad  and  terido  lo  stretch,  signifies  to 
Stretch  or  bend  the  mind  to  a  thing ;  mind,  from  the 
noun  wimd,  signifies  lo  have  in  the  mind;  regard,  in 
French  rr^an/i^r,  compounded  of  re  ami  garder,  comes 
from  the  German  wahren  to  see  or  look  at,  signifying 
lo  look  upon  again  or  with  attention  ;  heed,  in  German 
hUtken,  in  all  probability  comes  from  rtto,  atid  the 
Latin  video  to  see  or  pay  attention  to;  votice,  from  the 
Latin  nvtilia  knowledge,  signifies  to  get  the  knowledge 
of  or  have  in  one's  mind. 

The  idea  of  fixing  the  mind  on  an  object  is  common 
to  all  these  terms.  As  this  is  the  characteiislick  of 
attention,  attend  is  the  generick,  the  rest  are  specifick 
terms.  We  atteytd  in  winding,  regarding,  heeding, 
and  noticing,  and  also  in  many  cases  in  which  these 


words  are  not  employed.  To  mind  is  to  attend  to  a 
thing,  so  that  it  may  not  be  forgotten  ;  to  regard  is  to 
look  on  a  thing  as  of  iniporlance;  to  heed  is  to  attend 
to  a  thing  from  a  principle  of  caution  ;  to  notice  is  to 
think  on  that  which  strikes  the  senses. 

We  attend  to  a  speaker  when  we  hear  and  imder 
stand  his  words;  'Conversation  will  naturally  fiirn-sh 
us  with  hints  which  we  did  not  attend  lo,  and  make 
US  enjoy  other  men's  parts  and  reflections  as  well  as 
our  own.' — Addison.  We  mind  what  is  said  when  we 
bear  it  in  mind  ; 

Cease  to  request  me,  let  us  mind  our  way, 
Another  song  requires  another  day. — Dryden. 
We  regard  what  is  said  by  dwelling  and  reflecting  on 
it ;  '  The  voice  of  reason  is  more  to  be  regarded  than 
the  bent  of  any  present  inclination.' — .Addison.    Heed 
is  given  to  whatever  awakens  a  sense  of  danger; 
Ah  !  why  w.ts  ruin  so  attractive  made, 
Or  why  fond  man  so  easily  betray'd  7 
Why  heed  we  not,  while  mad  we  haste  along, 
The  gentle  voice  of  peace  or  pleasure's  song  7 
Collins. 
Jfotice  is  taken  of  what  passes  outwardly  ;  '  I  believe 
that  the  knowledge  of  Dryden  was  gleaned  from  acci- 
dental intelligence  and  various  conversation,  by  vigi- 
lance that  perndtled  nothing  to  pass  without  nuiice.' — 
Johnson.  Children  should  always  attend  when  spoken 
to,  and  mind  what  is  said  to  them  ;  they  should  regard 
the  counsels  of  their  parents,  so  as  to  make  them  the 
rule  of  their  conduct,  and  heed  their  warnings  so  as  to 
avoid  the  evil ;  they  should  notice  what  passes  before 
them  so  as  to  apply  it  to  some  useful  purpose.     It  is  a 
pari  of  politeness  to  attend  to  every  minute  circum- 
slance  which  affects  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
those  with  whom  we  associate  :  men  who  are  actuated 
by  any  passion  seldom  pay  any  regard  to  the  dictates 
of  conscience  ;  i\nr  heed  the  unfavourable  impressions 
which  tlieir  conduct  makes  on  others  ;  for  in  fact  they 
seldom  think  wlial  is  said  of  ihein  lo  be  worth  their 
notice. 


TO  ATTEND,   HEARKEN,  LISTEN. 

Attend,  v.  To  attend  to ;  hearken,  in  German  horehen, 
is  an  intensive  of  hiiren  to  hear ;  li.<teii  probably  cornea 
from  the  German  liisten  to  lust  after,  because  listening 
springs  from  an  eager  desire  to  hear. 

Attend  is  a  mental  action  ;  hearken  both  corporeal 
and  mental  ;  listen  simply  corporeal.  To  attend  is  lo 
have  the  mind  enpased  on  what  we  hear  ;  to  hearken 
and  listen  are  lo  strive  to  hear.  People  attend  when 
they  are  addressed  ; 

Hnsh'd  winds  the  topmost  branches  scarcely  bend. 

As  if  thy  tuneful  song  they  did  attend. — Dryden 
They  hearken  lo  what  is  said  by  others;  'What  a 
deluge  of  lust,  and  fraud,  and  violence  would  in  a  little 
timeoverflow  the  whole  nation,  if  these  wise  advocates 
for  morality  (the  fieethinkers)  weie  univeisally  heark- 
ened to.'— Berkeley.  PJen  listen  lo  what  passes  be 
tween  others ; 

While  Chaos  hnsh'd  stands  listening  to  the  noise. 

And  wonders  at  confusion  not  his  own. — Dennis. 

It  is  always  proper  to  attend,  and  mostly  of  impor- 
tance to  hearken,  hut  frequently  improper  to  listen. 
The  mind  that  is  occupied  with  another  object  cannot 
attend:  we  are  not  disposed  to  hearken  when  Ihe  thing 
does  not  appear  interesting:  curiosity  often  impels  lo 
listening  to  what  does  not  concern  Ihe  listener. 

I.,istcn  is  sometimes  used  figuratively  for  hearing, 
so  as  to  attend :  it  is  necessary  at  all  times  to  listen  to 
the  dictates  of  reason  It  is  of  great  importance  for  a 
learner  to  attend  to  the  rules  that  are  laid  down  :  it  is 
essential  for  young  people  in  general  lo  hearken  to  Ihe 
counsels  of  their  elders,  and  to  listen  to  the  admoni- 
tions of  conscience. 

TO  HEAR,  HEARKEN,  OVERHEAR. 

To  hear  is  properly  the  act  of  the  ear  :  it  is  some- 
times totally  abstracted  from  the  nnnd,  when  we  hear 
and  do  not  understnnd  ; 

I  look'd,  I  listPii'd,  dreadful  sounds  I  hear. 
And  the  dire  forms  of  huslile  gods  appi-.-ir. 

Dryden. 
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To  hearken  is  an  act  of  the  ear,  and  the  mind  in  con- 
junction ;  it  implies  an  eflbrt  to  hear,  a  tendency  of  tlie 
ear ; 

But  aged  Nereus  hearkens  to  liis  love. — DRycEN. 
To  oixrhear  is  to  hear  clandi'stinely,  or  unknown  to 
the  person  who  is  heard,  whether  designedly  or  not ; 
If  lie  fail  of  that 

He  will  have  other  means  to  cut  you  off; 

I  overheard  him  and  liis  practices. — Suakspeark. 
We  hear  sounds :  we  hearken  for  the  sense  ;  we  over- 
hear tlie  woids  :  a  quick  ear  hears  the  smallest  sound  ; 
a  willing  mind  \earkens  to  what  is  said :  a  prying 
curiosity  leads  to  overhearing. 

ATTENTION,  APPLICATION,  STUDY. 

These  terms  indicate  a  direction  of  the  thoughts  to 
an  object,  but  differing  in  the  degree  of  steadiness  and 
force. 

.attention  (.v.  To  attend  to)  marks  the  simple  bend- 
ing of  the  mind  ;  application  {v.  To  address)  marks 
an  envelopment  or  engagement  of  the  powers  ;  a  bring- 
ing them  into  a  state  of  close  contact ;  studj/,  from  the 
Latin  studeo  to  desire  eagerly,  marks  a  degree  of  ap- 
plication that  arises  from  a  strong  desire  of  attaining 
the  object. 

Attention  is  the  first  requisite  for  making  a  progress 
in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  ;  it  may  be  given  in 
various  degrees,  and  it  rewards  according  to  the  pro- 
portion in  which  it  is  given  ;  a  divided  attention  is 
however  more  hurtful  than  otherwise ;  it  retards  the 
progress  of  the  learner  while  it  injures  his  mind  by 
improper  e.xercise ;  '  Those  whom  sorrow  incapacitates 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  contemplation,  may  properly 
apply  to  such  diversions,  provided  they  are  innocent, 
as  lay  strong  hold  on  the  attention.' — Johnson,  ^p- 
plication  is  requisite  for  the  attainment  of  perfection 
in  any  pursuit ;  it  cannot  be  partial  or  variable,  like 
attention;  it  must  be  the  constant  exercise  of  power 
or  the  regular  and  uniform  use  of  means  for  the  attain- 
ment of  an  end  :  youth  is  the  period  for  application, 
when  the  powers  of  body  and  mind  are  in  full  vigour; 
no  degree  of  it  in  after-life  will  supply  its  deficiency 
in  younger  years ;  '  I  could  heartily  wisti  there  was 
the  same  application  and  endeavours  to  cultivate  and 
improve  our  church  niusick  as  have  been  lately  be- 
stowed upon  that  of  the  stage.' — Aj)dison.  Study  is 
that  species  of  application  which  is  most  purely  intel- 
lectual in  its  nature  ;  it  is  the  exercise  of  the  mind  for 
itself  and  in  itself,  its  native  efl'ort  to  arrive  at  ma- 
turity ;  it  embraces  both  attention  and  application. 
The  student  attends  to  all  he  hears  and  sees  ;  applies 
what  he  has  learned  to  the  acquirement  of  what  he 
wishes  to  learn,  and  digests  the  whole  by  the  exercise 
of  reflection  :  as  nothing  is  thoroughly  understood  or 
properly  reduced  to  practice  without  study,  the  pro- 
fessional man  must  choose  this  road  in  order  to  reach 
the  summit  of  excellence;  'Other  things  may  be  seized 
with  might,  or  purchased  with  money,  but  knowledge 
is  to  be  gained  only  with  study.' — Johnson. 


TO  DISREGARD,  NEGLECT,  SLIGHT. 

To  disregard  signifies  properly  not  to  regard; 
neglect,  in  Latin  neglcctus,  participle  of  negligo,  com- 
pounded of  nee  and  lego,  signifies  not  to  choose; 
shght,  from  light,  signifies  to  make  light  of  or  set 
light  by. 

We  disregard  the  warnings,  the  words,  or  opinions 
of  another  ;  we  neglect  their  injunctions  or  their  pre- 
cepts. To  disregard  results  from  the  settled  purpose 
of  the  mii:d  ;  to  neglect  from  a  temporary  forgetful- 
ness  or  oversight.  What  is  disregarded  is  seen  and 
passed  over;  what  is  neglected  is  generally  not  thought 
of  at  the  time  required.  What  is  disregarded  does 
not  strike  the  mind  at  all ;  what  is  neglected  enters 
llie  mind  only  when  it  is  before  the  eye:  the  former  is 
an  action  employed  on  present  objects;  the  latter 
on  that  which  is  past :  what  we  disregard  is  not 
esteemed  ;  '  The  new  notion  that  has  prevailed  of 
late  years  that  the  Christian  religion  is  iittle  more 
than  a  good  system  of  morality,  must  in  course  draw 
on  a  disregard  to  spiritual  exercise.'— Gibson.  What 
wc  neglect  is  often  esteemed,  but  not  sufficiently  to  be 
remembered  or  practised ; 


Beauty  's  a  charm,  but  soon  the  charm  will  pa.ss; 

As  lilies  lie  neglected  on  the  plain, 

While  dusky  hyacinths  for  use  remiiin. — Drvdem. 
A  child  disregards  the  prudent  counsels  of  a  parent; 
he  neglects  to  use  the  remedies  which  have  been  pre- 
scribed to  him. 

Disregard  and  neglect  are  frequently  not  personal 
acts;  they  respect  tlie  thing  more  than  the  person; 
slight  is  altogetiier  an  intentional  act  towards  an  indi- 
vidual. We  disregard  or  neglect  things  often  from  a 
heedlessness  of  temper ;  the  consequence  either  of 
youth  or  habit:  we  slight  a  person  from  feelings  of 
dislike  or  contempt.  Young  people  should  disregard 
nothing  that  is  said  to  them  by  their  superiours ;  nor 
neglect  any  thing  which  they  are  enjoined  to  do  ;  nor 
slight  any  one  to  whom  they  owe  personal  attention; 
'  You  cannot  expect  your  son  should  have  any  regard 
for  one  whom  he  sees  j'ou  slight.' — Locke.  Slight  a 
also  sometimes  applied  to  moral  objects  in  the  same 
sense  ;  '  When  once  devotion  fancies  herself  under  tlie 
influence  of  a  divine  impulse,  it  is  no  wonder  she  slights 
human  ordinances.' — Addison. 


INADVERTENCY,  INATTENTION, 
OVERSIGHT. 
Inadvertency,  from  advert  to  turn  the  mind  to,  ia 
allied  to  inattention  {v.  Attentive),  when  the  act  cf 
the  mind  is  signified  in  general  terms  ;  and  to  over- 
sight when  any  particular  instance  of  inadvertency 
occurs.  Inadvertency  never  designates  a  habit,  but 
inattention  does ;  the  former  term,  therefore,  is  un- 
qualified by  the  reproachful  sense  which  attaches  to 
the  latter:  anyone  may  be  guilty  of  inadvertencieg, 
since  the  mind  that  is  occupied  with  many  subjects 
equally  serious  may  be  turned  so  steadily  towards 
some  that  others  may  escape  notice  ;  '  Ignorance  or 
inadvertency  will  adniitof  some  extenuation.'— South. 
Inattention,  which  designates  a  direct  want  of  atten- 
tion, is  always  a  fault,  and  belongs  only  to  the  young, 
or  such  as  are  thoughtless,  either  by  nature  or  circum- 
stances ;  'The  expense  of  attending  (the  Scottish 
Parliament),  the  inattention  of  the  age  to  any  legal 
or  regular  system  of  government,  but  above  all,  the 
exorbitant  authority  of  the  nobles,  made  this  privilege 
of  so  little  value  as  to  be  almost  neglected.' — Robert- 
son. Since  inadvertency  is  an  occasional  act,  it  must 
not  be  too  often  repeated,  or  it  becomes  inattention 
An  oversight  is  properly  a  species  of  inadvertency 
which  arises  from  looking  over,  or  passing  by,  a  thing 
Inadvertency  seems  to  refer  rather  to  the  caiise  of  thf 
mistake,  namely,  the  particular  abstraction  of  the  mind 
from  the  object;  the  term  oversight  seems  to  refer  to 
the  mistake  itself,  namely,  the  missing  something 
which  ought  to  have  been  taken  :  it  is  an  inadvertency 
in  a  person  to  omit  speaking  to  one  of  the  conipauy  ; 
it  is  an  oversight  in  a  tradesman  who  omits  to  include 
certain  articles  in  his  reckoning ;  we  pardon  an  inad- 
vertency in  another,  since  the  consequences  are  never 
serious ;  we  must  be  guarded  agtiinst  oversights  in 
business,  as  their  consequences  may  be  serious  ;  '  The 
ancient  criticks  discover  beauties  which  escape  the  ob- 
servation of  the  vulgar,  and  very  often  find  reasons 
for  palliating  such  little  slips  and  oversights  in  the 
writings  of  eminent  authors.' — Addison. 

TO  NEGLECT,  OMIT. 

JVeglect,  V.  To  disregard;  omit,  in  Latin  omitto,  or 
ob  and  nhtto,  sienifies  to  put  aside. 

The  idea  of  letting  pass  or  slip,  or  of  not  using,  ia 
comprehended  in  the  signification  of  both  these 
terms;  the  former  is,  however,  a  culiiable,  the  latter 
an  indifterent,  action.  What  we  neglect  ought  not  to 
be  neglected ; 

Heaven, 

Where  honour  due  and  reverence  none  neglect. 

Milton. 
What  we  omit  may  be  omitted  or  otherwise,  as  conve- 
nience requires;  '  These  personal  comparisons  I  omit, 
because  I  would  say  nuthiiig  that  may  savour  of  a 
spirit  of  flattery.' — Bacon.  In  indifferent  matters  they 
may  sometimes  be  applied  indifterently ;  'It  is  the 
great  excellence  of  learning,  that  it  borrows  very  little 
from  time  or  place  ;  but  this  quality  which  constitute* 
much  of  its  value  is  one  occasion  of  neglect.    Wha 
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may  bedonn  at  all  limPS  with  equal  propriety  is  de- 
ferred from  day  to  day,  till  the  mind  is  gradually  recon- 
ciled to  the  o>n!,«i(0)i.'— Johnson.  These  terms  differ, 
however,  in  the  objects  to  which  they  are  applied :  that 
is  7teglccted  which  is  practicable  or  serves  tor  action  ; 
that  is  omitted  which  serves  lor  intellectual  purposes: 
we  neglect  an  opporlnnity,  we  neglect  the  means,  the 
time,  the  use,  and  the  like  ;  we  omit  a  word, a  sentence, 
a  figure,  a  stroke,  a  circumstance,  and  the  like. 


NEGLTGENT,  RKMISS,  CARELESS,  THOUGHT-^ 
LESS,  IlKl-UlLESS,  INATTENTIVE. 

J\regligent{v.  To  disregard)  and  remits  respect  the 
outward  action:  careless,  heedless,  l/iuughtless,  and 
inattentive  respect  the  state  ol"  tlie  mind. 

J^Tegligence  and  remissness  con:.;ist  in  not  doing  what 
ought  to  he  done;  carelessness  and  the  other  mental 
defects  may  show  themselves  in  doing  wrong,  as  well 
as  in  not  doing  at  all ;  negligence  and  remissness  are 
therefore,  to  carelessness  and  the  others,  as  the  effect 
to  the  cause  ;  for  no  one  is  so  apt  to  be  negligent  and 
remiss  as  he  who  is  careless,  allliongh  at  the  same 
lime  negligence  and  remissness  arise  lioni  other  causes, 
and  carelessness,  thoughtlessness,  &c.  produce  like- 
wiKS  other  effects.  JVegligent  is  a  stronger  teini  than 
remiss  :  one  is  negligent  in  neglecting  the  thing  that  is 
e.vpressly  before  one's  eyes  ;  one  is  remiss  in  forgetting 
that  which  was  enjoined  some  time  previously:  the 
Tvant  of  will  rendeis  a  person  negligent ,  the  want  of 
interest  renders  a  person  remiss:  one  is  negligent  in 
regard  to  business,  and  the  performance  of  bodily  la- 
bour ;  one  is  remiss  in  duty,  or  in  such  things  as  re- 
spect mental  e.tertion.  Servants  are  commonly  negli- 
gent in  what  concerns  their  master's  interest ;  teachers 
are  remits  in  not  correcting  the  faults  of  their  pujHls. 
Jfcgligcnce  is  therefore  the  fault  of  persons  of  all  de- 
scriptions, but  particularly  those  in  low  condition; 
'  The  two  classes  most  apt  to  be  negligent  of  this  duty 
(religions  retirement)  are  the  men  of  pleasure,  and  the 
men  of  business.' — Blair.  Remissness  is  a  fault 
peculiar  to  those  in  a  iimre  elevated  station  ; 
My  geii'rous  brother  is  of  gentle  kind, 
He  seems  remiss,  but  bears  a  valiant  mind.— PorK. 
A  clerk  in  an  office  is  negligent  in  not  making  proper 
memorandums;  a  magistrate,  or  the  head  of  an  insti- 
tution, is  remiss  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority  by  not 
checking  irregularities. 

Careless  denotes  the  want  of  care  (v.  Care)  in  the 
manner  of  doing  things;  thonghlless  denotes  the  want 
of  thought  or  reflection  about  things;  heedless  denotes 
the  want  of  heeding  {v.  To  attend)  or  regarding  things; 
inattentive  denotes  tlie  want  of  attention  to  things  {v. 
To  attend  to). 

One  is  careless  only  in  trivial  mattersof  behaviour; 
one  is  thoughtless  in  matters  of  greater  moment,  in 
what  respects  the  conduct.  Carelessness  leads  chil- 
dren to  make  mistakes  in  their  exercises,  or  in  what- 
ever they  commit  to  memory  or  to  paper ;  thoughtless- 
ness leads  many  who  are  not  children  into  serious 
errnurs  of  conduct,  when  they  do  not  think  of  or  bear 
in  mitid  the  consequences  of  their  actions.  Careless- 
ness is  occasional,  Ihoughtlcssiicss  is  permanent ;  the 
former  is  inseparable  iVcini  a  state  of  childhood,  the 
latter  is  a  constiiuiioiial  dclVct,  and  sonielinies  attends 
a  man  to  his  grave.  Catelessness  as  well  as  thought- 
lessness betrays  ilself  not  only  in  the  thing  that  imme- 
diately employs  the  mind,  but  thoughtlessness  re- 
spects that  which  is  past,  and  carelessness  lies  in  that 
which  regards  futurity  ;  '  If  the  parts  of  time  were  not 
variously  coloured,  we  should  never  discern  their  de- 
parture and  succession,  but  should  live  thoughtless  of 
the  past,  and  careless  of  the  future.' — Johnson.  We 
may  not  only  be  careless  in  not  doing  the  thing  well 
that  we  are  about,  but  we  may  be  careless  in  neglect- 
ing to  do  it  at  all,  or  careless  about  the  event,  or  care- 
less about  our  future  interest;  it  still  differs,  however, 
from  thoughtless  in  li\i8,li)al  it  bespeaks  a  want  of 
interest  or  desire  for  the  thing;  but  tlmughtless  be- 
speaks the  want  of  thinking  or  reflecting  upon  it:  the 
careless  person  abstains  I'rom  using  the  means,  be- 
cause he  does  not  care  about  the  end  ;  the  thoughtless 
person  cannot  act,  because  he  does  not  think :  the 
careless  person  sees  the  thing,  but  does  not  try  to  ob- 
tain it ;  the  thoughtless  person  has  not  the  thought  of 
it  in  his  mind. 


Careless  is  apphed  to  such  things  as  require  i>er- 
manentcare;  thoughtless  to  such  as  require  permanent 
thought;  hreilless  and  i/iaf/mfa'c  are  applied  to  pass- 
ing objects  that  engage  the  senses  or  the  thoughts  of 
the  moment.  One  is  careless  in  \iusiutiss,thi}ughtless 
in  conduct,  heedless  in  walking  or  rumiing,  inattentive 
in  listening:  cureless  and  thoughtless  persons  neglect 
the  nece.<sary  use  of  their  powers;  the  heedless  and 
inattentive  neglect  the  u.se  of  their  senses.  Careless 
people  are  unfit  to  be  eniiiloyed  in  the  management  of 
any  concerns ;  thoughtless  people  are  unfit  to  have  the 
management  of  themselves  ;  heedless  children  are  unfit 
to  go  by  themselves;  inattentive  children  are  unfit  to 
be  led  by  others.  One  is  careless  and  inattentive  in 
providing  for  his  good  ;  one  is  thoughtless  ami  heedless 
in  not  guarding  against  evil:  a  careless  persim  does 
not  trouble  himself  about  advancement;  an  inattentive 
person  does  not  concern  himself  about  improvement; 
a  thoiightUss  person  brings  himself  inio  distress;  a 
heedless  person  exposes  himself  to  accidents. 

Heedless  and  inattentive  are,  for  Ihe  most  part, 
applied  to  particular  circumstances,  and  in  that  case 
they  aie  not  taken  in  a  bad  sense.  We  may  be  heed- 
less of  a  thing  of  which  it  is  not  needful  to  lake  any 
heed ; 

There  in  the  ruin,  heedless  of  the  dead, 

The  shelter-seeking  peasant  builds  his  shed. 

Goldsmith 
Or  inattentive  if  the  thing  does  not  demand  attention  ; 
'  In  the  midst  of  his  glory  the  Almighty  is  iml  inatten- 
tive to  the  meanest  of  his  subjects.' — Blaik. 


THOUGHTFUL,  CONSIDERATE, 
DELIBERATE. 

Thoughtful,  or  full  of  thinking  (v.  To  think,  re- 
fled),  considerate,  or  ready  to  consider  (v.  To  consi- 
der, reflect),  and  deliberate,  ready  to  deliberate  (v.  To 
consult),  rise  upon  each  other  in  their  signiticali(m : 
he  who  is  thoughtful  does  not  forget  his  duty  ;  he  who 
is  considerate  pauses,  and  considers  properly  what  is 
his  duty;  lie  vvlio  deliberates  considers  deliberately. 
It  is  a  recommendation  to  a  subordinate  person  to  be 
thoughtful  in  doing  what  is  wished  of  him;  'Men's 
minds  are  in  general  inclined  to  levity,  much  more  than 
to  thoughtful  melancholy.' — Blair.  It  is  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  conndenlial  person  to  be  considerate, 
as  he  has  often  to  judge  according  lo  his  own  discre- 
tion ;  'Some  things  will  not  bear  much  zeal;  and  the 
more  earnest  we  are  about  them,  the  less  we  recom- 
mend ourselves  to  the  approbation  of  sober  and  con- 
siderate men.' — Tillotson.  It  is  Ihe  recommendalion 
of  a  person  who  is  acting  for  himself  in  critical  mat- 
ters to  be  fWtV/erate  ;  'There  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween sins  of  infirmity  and  those  of  presumption,  as 
vast  as  between  inadvertency  and  deliberation.' — 
South.  There  is  this  farther  distinction  in  the  word 
deliberate,  that  it  may  be  used  in  the  bad  sense  to  mark 
a  settled  intention  to  do  evil ;  young  people  may  some- 
times plead  in  extenuation  of  their  guilt,  that  their 
misdeeds  do  not  arise  from  deliberate  malice. 


ATTENTIVE,  CAREFUL. 

Attentive  marks  a  readiness  to  attend  (v.  To  attend 
to)  ;  careful  signilies  full  of  care  (u.  Care,  solicitude). 

These  epithets  denote  a  fixedness  of  mind:  we  are 
attentive  in  order  to  understand  and  improve;  we  are 
careful  to  avoid  mistakes.  An  attentive  scholar  pro- 
fits by  what  is  told  him  in  learning  his  task  ;  a  careful 
scholar  performs  his  exercise  correctly. 

Jittention  respects  matters  of  judgement ;  care  re- 
lates to  mechanical  or  ordinary  actions :  we  listen  at- 
tentively ;  we  read  or  write  carefully.  A  servant 
nuist  be  attentive  lo  the  orders  that  are  given  him,  and 
careful  not  lo  injure  his  master's  property.  A  trans- 
lator must  be  attentive;  a  transcriber  careful.  A 
tradesman  ought  lo  be  attentive  lo  the  wishes  of  his 
customers,  and  careful  in  keeping  his  accounts  In 
an  extended  and  moral  application  of  these  terms  they 
preserve  a  siniilar  disliiiclion ;  '  The  use  of  the  pas- 
sions is  to  stir  up  the  soul,  to  awaken  ihe  undersland- 
ing,  and  to  make  the  whole  man  more  vigorous  and 
attentive  in  the  prosecution  of  his  designs.' — .Addison. 
'  We  should  be  as  careful  of  our  words  as  our  action*, 
and  as  far  from  speaking  as  doing  ill.'— Stkble. 
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CARE,  SOLICITUDE,  ANXIETY. 

Care,  in  Latin  cvra,  comes  probably  IVom  the  Greek 
kSooi;  power,  because  whoever  lias  power  lias  a  weiylit 
01  care;  solicitude.,  \nVftti\Q,\\  solicitude,  Latin  soUi- 
citudu  from  sollicito  to  disquiet,  compounded  of  solum 
and  cito  lo  put  ulloj^ether  in  commotion,  si^nities  a 
complete  slate  of  restless  commotion  ;  aiiiicty,  in 
French  anxieli,  Latin  anxie.tas,  from  anxius  and  ango, 
Greek  ayxw,  Hebrew  pJH  to  hang,  suffocate,  torment, 
signifies  a  state  of  extreme  suffering. 

These  terms  express  int'ntal  pain  in  different  degrees ; 
care  less  than  solicitude,  and  this  less  than  aniiety. 
Care  consists  of  thought  and  feeling ;  solicitude  and 
a>iz(e(y  of  feeling  only.  Care  respects  the  past,  pre 
sent,  and  future;  solicitude  and  anxiety  regard  the 
present  and  future.  Care  is  directed  towards  the  pre- 
eeiit  and  absent,  near  or  at  a  distance  ;  soUcituda  and 
anxiety  are  employed  about  tliat  which  is  absent  and 
at  a  certain  distance. 

VVe  are  careful  about  the  means ;  solicitous  and 
anxious  about  the  end  ;  we  are  solicitous  to  obtain  a 
good ;  we  are  anxious  to  avoid  an  evil.  The  cares  of 
a  parent  exceed  every  other  in  their  weight.  He  has 
an  unceasing  so/!c/<Mrfe  for  the  welfare  of  his  children, 
and  experiences  many  an  anxious  thought  lest  all  his 
care  should  be  lost  upon  them. 

Care,  though  in  some  respects  an  infirmity  of  our 
nature,  is  a  consequence  of  our  limited  knowledge, 
which  we  cannot  altogetlier  remove  ;  as  it  respects  the 
present,  it  is  a  bounden  duty  ;  but  when  it  extends  to 
futurity,  it  must  be  kept  within  the  limits  of  pious 
resignation ; 

But  his  face 

Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  intrench'd,  and  care 

Sat  on  his  faded  cheek. — Milton. 

Solicitude  and  anxiety,  as  liabits  of  the  mind,  are 
irreconcilable  with  the  faith  of  a  Christian,  which 
teaches  him  lo  take  no  tliought  for  the  morrow  ;  '  Can 
your  solicitude  alter  the  cour.se,  or  unravel  the  intri- 
cacy, of  human  events'?' — Blair.  'The  story  of  a 
man  who  grew  gray  in  the  space  of  one  nighl's  anxiety 
is  very  famous.' — SrEcxATOR. 

CARE,  CONCERN,  REGARD. 
Care,  in  Latin  cura,  comes  probably  from  the 
Greek  nvpos  authority,  because  the  weight  of  care  rests 
with  those  in  authority  ;  concern,  from  the  Latin  con- 
cemo,  compounded  of  con  and  cervo,  signifies  the  look- 
ing thoroughly  into  a  thing;  regard, \\\  FnncU regarder, 
compounded  of  re  and  garder  to  look,  signifies  looking 
back  upon  a  thing. 

Care  and  concern  consist  both  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing, but  the  latter  has  less  of  thought  than  feeling: 
regard  consists  of  thought  only.     VVe  care  for  a  thing 
which  is  the  object  of  our  exertions  and  wishes ; 
His  trust  was  equal  with  the  Deily  to  be  deem'd, 
Equal  in  strength,  and  rather  than  be  less 
Car'd  not  to  be  at  all. — Milto.n. 
VVe  concern  ourselves  about  a  thing  when  it  engages 
our  attention  : 

Our  country's  welfare  is  our  first  concern. — H.^vard. 
We  have  regard  for  a  thing  on  which  we  set  some 
value  and  bestow  some  reflection  ; 

Slander  meets  no  regard  from  noble  minds: 

Only  the  base  believe  wliat  the  base  only  utter. 

Beller. 

Care  is  altogether  an  active  principle:  the  careful 
man  leaves  no  means  \intried  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
object;  care  actuates  him  to  personal  endeavours;  it 
is  opposed  to  negligence.  Concern  is  not  so  active  in 
its  nature:  the  person  who  is  concerned  will  be  con- 
tented to  see  exertions  made  by  others  ;  it  is  opposed 
to  indifference.  Regard  is  only  a  sentiment  of  the 
mind ;  it  may  lead  to  actioir,  but  of  itself  extends  no 
farther  than  reflection. 

The  business  of  life  is  the  subject  of  care  ; 

Well,  on  my  terms  thou  wilt  not  be  my  heir: 

Ifthou  car' St  little,  less  shall  be  my  ewe. — Dryden. 
Religion  is  the  grand  object  of  covrcm.  '  The  more 
the  authority  of  any  station  in  society  is  extended,  the 
more  it  concerns  publick  happiness  that  it  he  committed 
to  men  fearing  God.'— Rogkrs.    The  esteem  of  others 


is  an  object  of  regard;    'He  has  rendered  himself 
worthy  of  theirniost  favourable  regards.' — Smith. 

No  one  ought  lo  expect  lo  be  exempt  from  care  : 
the  provision  of  a  family,  and  the  edncati(]n  of  chil- 
dren, are  objects  for  which  we  ought  to  take  some  care, 
or  at  least  have  some  concern,  inasnmch  as  we  have  a 
regard  for  our  own  welfare,  and  the  well-being  of 
society. 

CARE,  CHARGE,  MANAGEMENT. 

Care,  v.  Care,  solicitude;  charge,  in  French  charge 
a  burden,  in  Armorick  and  Bretan  car^,  wliich  is  pio- 
bably  connected  with  cargo  and  carry,  is  figuratively 
employed  in  the  sense  of  a  burden ;  a  management, 
in  French  management,  from  menager  and  miner  to 
lead,  and  the  Latin  manus  a  hand,  signifies  direction. 

Care  (v.  Care,  concern)  includes  generally  both 
charge  and  management;  but  in  the  slticl  seii:-o,  it 
conijirehends  personal  labour :  charge  involves  respon- 
sibility; management  (u.  To  conduct)  includes  regula- 
tion and  order. 

A  gardener  has  the  care  of  a  garden  ;  a  nurse  has  the 
charge  of  children  ;  a  steward  has  the  management  of 
a  farm :  we  must  always  act  in  order  to  lake  cajc ;  we 
must  look  in  order  to  take  charge;  we  nmst  always 
think  in  order  to  manage. 

Care  is  employed  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life; 
charge  in  matters  of  trust  and  confidence ;  manage- 
ment in  matters  of  business  and  experience :  the  female 
has  the  care  of  the  house,  and  the  man  that  of  pro- 
viding for  his  family  ; 
Care 's  a  father's  right — a  pleasing  right, 
In  which  he  labours  with  a  home-felt  joy. — Shirleyi 
An  instructer  has  the  charge  of  youth  ;  'I  can  never 
believe  that  the  repugnance  with  which  Tibeiiiis  took 
the  cAar^e  of  the  government  upon  him  was  wholly 
feigned.' — Cumberland.  A  clerk  has  the  management 
of  a  business;  'The  woman,  lo  whom  her  husband 
left  the  whole  management  of  her  lodgings,  and  who 
persisted  in  her  purpose,  soon  found  an  opportunity  to 
put  it  into  execution.' — Hawkesworth. 

CAREFUL,  CAUTIOUS,  PROVIDENT. 

Careful  signifies  full  of  care  {v.  Care,  solicitude} ;' 
cautious  is  in  Latin  cautus,  participle  of  caveo,  whicli 
comes  from  cavus  hollow,  or  a  cave,  which  was  ori- 
ginally a  place  of  security  ;  hence  the  epithet  cautious 
in  the  sense  of  seeking  security  ;  provident,  in  Latin 
providens,  signifies  foreseeing  or  looking  to  beforeiiaiid, 
from  pro  and  video. 

We  are  careful  to  avoid  mistakes  ;  cautious  to  avoid 
danger;  provident  to  avoid  straits  and  difliculties : 
care  is  exercised  in  saving  and  retaining  what  we  have ; 
caution  must  be  used  in  guarding  against  the  evils  that 
may  be;  providence  must  he  employed  in  supjilying 
the  good,  or  guarding  against  the  contingent  evils  of 
the  future.  Providence  is  a  determinate  and  extended 
kind  of  caution. 

Care  consists  in  the  use  of  means,  in  the  exercise  of 
the  faculties  for  the  attainment  of  an  end;  a  careful 
person  omits  nothing ; 

To  cure  their  mad  ambition  tliey  were  sent 
To  rule  a  distant  province,  each  alone ; 
Wliat  could  a  careful  father  liave  done  more  1 

Drvden. 
Caution  consists  rather  in  abstaining  from  action ;  a 
cautious  person  will  not  act  where  he  ought  not; 
Flush'd  by  the  spirit  of  the  genial  year. 
Be  greatly  cautious  of  your  sliding  hearts. 

Thomson. 
Providence  respects  the  use  of  things ;  it  is  both  care 
and  caution,   in  the  management  of  property;  a  pro- 
vident person  acts  for  the  future  by  abstaining  for  the 
present ; 

Blest  above  men  if  he  perceives  and  feci  3 
The  blessings  he  is  heir  to :  he !  to  wliom 
His  prijuidrnt  forefathers  have  bequeatlied 
In  this  fair  district  of  their  native  isle 
A  free  inheritance. — Cumberland. 

CAUTIOUS,  WARY,  CIRCUMSPECT. 
Cautious,  V.  Careful :  wary,  from  the  same  as  nwart 
(i).  Tubeawareof),  signilks  ready  to  look  out;  cir- 
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eumspect,  in  Latin  eiTcum!:pectvs,  participle  of  circKi/i- 
spicio  tu  looli  abuul,  sii;iiities  ready  lo  look  on  all  sides. 

These  epiihels  denote  a  peculiar  care  to  avoid  evil  ; 
but  caulivits  expresses  less  than  the  otiier  two ,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  cautiouj  at  all  times;  to  be  wary  in 
cases  ol'  peculiar  danger;  to  he  circumspect  in  matters 
of  ])«cuiiar  delicacy  and  ditficully. 

Caution  is  the  etiect  of  tear;  2f ariiifss  of  danger; 
eircum.yieclton  of  experience  and  reflection.  I'lie 
cautious  man  reckons  911  contini;encies;  he  guards 
against  Ihe  evils  that  may  be,  by  pausing  before  he  acts ; 

The  strong  report  of  Arthur's  death  lias  worse 

Etiecton  llieni,  than  on  the  coninion  sort ; 

The  vulgar  only  shake  their  caut/ous  heads, 

Or  whisper  in  the  ear  wisely  suspicious. — Cibbkr. 
The  wary  man  looks  for  the  danger  which  he  suspects 
to  be  impending,  and  seeks  to  avoid  it;  '  Let  not  that 
wary  caution,  which  is  the  fruit  of  experience,  degene- 
rate into  crad.' — Blair.  Tlie  circvvispect  man  weighs 
and  deliberates;  lie  looks  around  and  calculates  on 
possibilities  and  probabilities;  he  seeks  to  attain  his 
end  by  the  safest  means ;  '  No  pious  man  can  be  so  cir- 
cuniKpecl  in  the  care  of  his  conscience,  as  the  covetous 
man  ii<  in  that  of  Ills  pocket.' — Stkkle.  A  tradesman 
must  be  cautious  in  his  dealings  with  all  men  ;  lie  must 
be  wary  in  his  intercourse  with  designing  men;  he 
must  be  circumspect  when  transacting  business  of  par- 
ticular importance  and  inlticacy.  The  travellrr  must 
be  cautious  when  going  a  road  not  (aniiliar  to  him  ;  he 
must  be  wary  wlien  passing  over  slippery  and  danger- 
ous places;  he  muslbe circumspect  vilieii  going  tlit»ugh 
obscure,  uncertain,  and  winding  passages. 

A  person  ought  to  he  cautious  not  to  give  offence  ; 
he  ought  to  be  wary  not  to  entangle  himself  in  ruinous 
litigations;  he  ought  to  be  circumspect  not  lo  engage 
in  what  is  above  liis  abilities  to  ciiniplnte.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  be  cautious  not  to  disclose  our  sentiments  too 
freely  before  strangers ;  to  be  wary  in  one's  speech 
belore  busy  bodies  and  calumniators;  Mhe circumspect 
whenever  we  speak  on  publick  matters,  respecting 
either  politicks  or  religion. 

MINDFUL,  REGARDFUL,  OBSERVANT. 

Jilindful,  signifies  full  of  minding,  or  thinking  on 
thai  which  is  past;  it  mostly  regards  matters  of  pru- 
dence, or  the  counsel  we  receive  from  others ; 
Be  mindful,  when  thou  hast  entomb'd  the  shoot. 
With  store  of  earth  around  to  feed  the  root. — Dry  den. 
Regardful  respects  that  wliich  in  itself  demands  re- 
gard or  sei  ious  thought ; 

No,  there  is  none;  no  ruler  of  the  stars 

Regardful  of  my  miseries. — Hill. 
Observant  respects  that  which  has  been  imposed  upon 
us,  or  become  a  matter  of  obligation ; 

Observant  of  tlie  right,  religious  of  his  word. 

Dryden. 
A  child  should  always  be  mindful  of  its  parents'  in- 
structions; they  should  never  be  forgotten :  everyone 
should  be  regardful  of  his  several  duties  and  oblisa- 
tions;  they  never  ought  to  be  neglected:  one  ought 
to  be  observant  of  the  religious  duties  which  one's 
profession  enjoi^is  upon  him ;  they  cannot  with  pro- 
priety be  passed  over.  By  being  mindful  of  what  one 
bears  from  the  wise  and  good,  one  learns  to  be  wise  and 
good  ;  'jy  beiiia  regardful  of  what  is  due  to  one's  self, 
and  to  society  at  huge,  one  learns  to  pass  through  the 
world  willi  satisfaction  to  one's  own  mind  and  esteem 
from  others;  by  being  observant  of  all  rule  and  order, 
we  afford  to  others  a  salutary  example  for  their  imi- 
ation. 


AWARE,  ON  ONE'S  GUARD,  APPRIZED, 
CONSCIOUS. 

^iware,  compounded  of  a  or  on  and  ware,  signifies 
to  be  on  the  look  out,  from  the  Saxon  wacr,  German, 
A^c.  wahren,  Greek  ipAiid  to  spo:  guard,  in  French 
garder,  is  connected  vviih  ward,  in  Saxon  iruerd,  Ger- 
man, &c.  gewahrt,  participle  of  wahren  ;  npjirized,  in 
French  appris,  from  apprcvdre  to  appvehcnd,  learn,  or 
understand ;  conscious,  in  Latin  conseius,  of  con  and 
scius  knowins,  signifies  knowing  within  one's  sell". 

The  idea  of  having  tlie  expectation  or  knowledge  of 


a  thing  is  common  lo  all  these  terms.  We  are  aware 
of  a  thing  when  we  calculate  upon  it;  '  Thi>  first  siepa 
in  the  bleach  of  a  man's  integrity  are  more  iiuporlant 
than  men  are  aware  of.' — Steele.  We  are  on  our 
guard  against  an  evil  when  we  are  prepaied  lor  it 
'  What  establishment  of  religion  more  friendly  to 
publick  happiness  could  be  desired  or  framed  (than  out 
own).  How  zealous  ought  we  to  be  for  its  preserva^ 
lion  ;  how  much  on  our  guard  against  every  danger 
which  threatens  to  trouble  it.' — Blair.  We  are  ap- 
prized of  that  of  which  we  have  had  an  intimation, 
or  have  been  informed  of;  '  In  play  the  chance  of  loss 
and  gain  ought  always  to  be  equal,  at  least  each  party 
should  be  apprized  of  the  force  employed  against  him.' 
— Steklk.  We  ate  conscious  of  that  in  which  we 
have  ourselves  been  concerned;  'I  know  nothing  so 
hard  for  a  generous  mind  to  gel  over  as  calumny  and 
reproach,  and  cannot  find  any  method  of  quieting  the 
soul  under  them,  besides  this  single  one,  ol  our  being 
conscious  lo  ourselves  that  we  do  not  deserve  them.'- 
Addison. 

To  be  airare,  and  on  one's  guard,  respect  the  future; 
to  be  a/i;yr(:f(/,  either  the  past  or  present;  to  be  con- 
scious,  only  the  |iast.  E.xperieiice  enables  a  man  to  be 
aware  of  consequences  ;  prudence  and  caution  dictate 
to  him  the  necessity  of  being  on  his  guard  against 
evils.  Whoever  is  fully  aware  of  the  precarious  tenure 
by  wiiich  he  holds  all  his  goods  in  this  world,  will  be 
on  his  guard  to  prevent  any  calamities,  as  far  as  tlie 
use  of  means  in  his  control. 

We  are  apprized  of  events,  or  what  passes  outwardly, 
through  the  medium  of  external  circumstances ;  we  are 
conscious  only  through  the  medium  of  ourselves,  of 
what  passes  within.  We  are  a;)pri2C(/of  what  has  hap- 
fiened  from  indications  that  attract  our  notice  ;  we  are 
consciiius  of  our  guilt  from  the  recollection  of  what  we 
have  done.  A  comiiiaiider  who  is  not  aware  of  a.\l  the 
contingencies  that  influence  the  fate  of  a  battle,  who 
is  not  on  kis  guard  against  the  stratagems  of  the 
enemy,  who  is  not  fully  apprized  of  their  intentions, 
and  conscious  of  his  own  strength  to  frustrate  them, 
has  no  grounds  to  e.\pect  a  victory  ;  the  chances  of  de- 
feat are  greatly  against  liim. 


HEED,   CARE,  ATTENTION 

Need,  which  through  the  medium  of  the  German 
huthen  probably  comes  from  the  Latin  vito  to  avoid, 
and  video  to  see,  applies  to  matters  of  importance  to 
one's  moral  conduct;  care  {v.  Care,  concim)  applies 
to  matters  of  minor  import :  a  man  is  required  to  take 
heed;  a  child  is  required  to  take  care:  the  former 
exercises  his  understanding  in  taking  heed  ;  the  latter 
exercises  his  thoughts  and  his  senses  in  lakini;  care: 
the  former  looks  to  the  remote  and  probable  conse- 
quences of  his  actions,  and  endeavours  to  prevent  the 
evil  that  may  happen  ;  the  latter  si'es  principally  to 
the  thing  that  is  immediately  before  him  When  a 
young  man  enters  the  world,  he  innst  take  heed  lest 
he  be  not  ensnared  by  his  companions  into  vicious 
practices ; 
Next  you,  my  servants,  heed  my  strict  command, 
Without  the  walls  a  ruin'd  temple  stands. 

Dryiiek. 
In  a  slippery  path  we  must  take  care  that  we  do  not 
fall ;  '  I  believe  the  hiatus  should  be  avoided  with  more 
care  in  poetry  than  in  oratory.' — Pope. 

Heed  has  moreover  the  sense  of  Ihinking  on  what 
is  proposed  to  our  notice,  in  which  it  agrees  with  attm- 
tiov^  which  from  the  Latin  attendo,  or  at  and  lendo 
to  stretch,  signifies  a  tension  or  stretching  the  mind 
towards  an  object ;  hence  we  speak  of  giving  heed  and 
paying  attention  :  but  the  former  is  applied  only  to 
that  which  is  conveyed  to  lis  by  another,  in  the  shape 
of  a  direction,  a  caution,  or  an  instruction  ;  but  the 
latter  is  said  of  every  thing  which  we  are  set  to  per- 
form. A  good  child  gives  heed  to  his  parents  when 
they  caution  him  against  any  dangerous  or  false  step; 
he  pays  attention  lo  the  lesson  which  is  set  him  to 
learn.  He  who  gives  no  heed  to  the  counsels  ofothers 
is  made  to  repent  his  folly  by  hitler  experience  ;  '  It  is 
a  way  of  calling  a  man  a  fool,  when  no  hied  is  given 
to  what  he  says.' — L'Estranoe.  He  who  fails  in  pay- 
ing attention  to  the  instruction  of  oihers  cannot  expect 
to  grow  wiser:    'He  perceived  nothing  but  silence, 
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and  signs  of  attention  to  what  he  would  further  say.' 
— Bacon. 

All  were  attentive  to  the  godlike  man. — Dryden. 

ESTEEM,  RESPECT,  REGARD. 

Esteem,  from  the  Latin  astimo,  signilles  literally  to 
•et  a  value  upon  ;  respect,  from  the  Latin  respicio,  sig- 
nities  to  look  back  upon,  to  look  upon  with  attention  ; 
regard,  v.  To  attend  to. 

A  favourable  sfiiliuient  towards  particular  objects  is 
included  in  the  meaning  of  all  these  terms. 

Esteem  and  respect  tlow  from  the  understanding ; 
regard  springs  from  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  head  : 
esteem  is  produced  by  intriusick  worth  ;  respect  by 
extrinsick  qualities ;  regard  is  aU'ection  blended  with 
esteem:  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  man,  indepeiidenlly 
of  all  collateral  circumstances,  to  acquire  the  esteem 
of  others  ;  but  respect  and  regard  are  within  the  reach 
of  a  limited  number  ordy :  the  high  and  the  low,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  equal  and  the  unequal,  are 
each,  in  their  turn,  the  object.>i  of  esteem  ;  '  How  great 
honour  and  esteem  will  men  declare  for  one  whom  per- 
haps they  never  saw  before.' — Tillotson.  Those 
only  are  objects  of  respect  who  have  some  mark  of 
distinction,  or  superiority  either  of  birth,  talent,  acquire- 
ments, or  the  like ; 

Then  for  vihat  common  good  my  thoughts  inspire, 

Attend,  and  in  the  son  respect  the  sire. — Porie. 
Regard  subsists  only  between  friends,  or  those  who 
stand  in  close  connexion  with  each  other ;  industry  and 
eobriety  e.xcite  our  esteem  for  one  man,  charily  and 
benevolence  our  esteem  for  another  ;  supcriour  learn- 
ing or  ai)ilities  e.\cite  our  respect  for  another  ;  a  long 
acquaintance,  or  a  reciprocity  of  kind  offices,  excite  a 
mutual  regard ;  '  He  has  rendered  liimself  worthy  of 
Iheir  most  favourable  regards.' — Smith.  This  latter 
term  is  also  used  figuratively,  and  in  a  moral  applica- 
tion ;  '  Cheerfulness  bears  the  same  friendly  regard  to 
the  mind  as  to  tiie  body.' — Addison. 


TO  HONOUR,  REVERENCE,  RESPECT. 

These  terms  agree  in  expressing  the  act  of  an  in- 
feriour  towards  his  superiour  ;  but  honour  {v.  Glory) 
expresses  less  than  reverence  (v.  To  adore),  and  more 
than  respect  {v.  To  esteem). 

To  honour,  as  applied  to  persons,  Is  mo.otly  an  out- 
ward act ;  lo  reverence  is  either  an  act  of  the  mind, 
or  the  outward  expression  of  a  sentiment;  in  respect 
is  only  an  act  of  the  mind.  We  honour  God  by  adora- 
tion and  worship,  as  well  as  by  the  performance  of  his 
will ;  we  honour  our  parents  by  obeying  them  and 
giving  them  our  personal  service:  we  reverence  our 
Maker  by  cherishing  in  our  minds  a  dread  of  offending 
him,  and  making  a  fearful  use  of  his  holy  name  and 
word  ;  we  reverence  our  parents  by  holding  a  similar 
sentiment  in  a  less  degree  ;  '  This  is  a  duty  in  the  fifth 
connnandment  required  towards  our  prince  and  our 
parent,  a  respect  which  in  the  notioti  of  it  implies  a 
mixture  of  love  and  fear,  and  in  the  object  equally 
supposes  goodness  and  power.' — Rogers.  'The 
foundation  of  every  proper  disposition  towards  God 
must  be  laid  in  reverence,  that  is,  admiration  mixed 
with  awe.' — Blair.  We  respect  the  wise  and  good  ; 
'  Establish  your  character  on  the  respect  of  the  wise, 
not  on  the  flattery  of  dependants.' — Bi.air. 

To  honour  and  respect  are  extended  to  other  objects 
besides  our  Maker  and  our  parents  ;  but  reverence  is 
confined  to  objects  of  a  religious  description  ;  "  We 
honour  the  king  and  all  that  are  put  in  authority  under 
him,"  by  rendering  to  them  the  tribute  that  is  due  to 
their  station  ;  we  respect  all  who  possess  superioiu'  qua- 
lities :  the  former  is  an  act  of  duly,  it  flows  out  of  the 
constitution  of  civil  society  ;  the  latter  is  a  voluntary 
act  flowing  out  of  the  temper  of  the  mind  towards 
others.  To  respect,  as  I  have  before  observed,  signi- 
fies merely  to  feel  respect ;  but  to  show  respect,  or  a 
mark  of  respect,  supposes  an  outward  action  which 
brings  it  still  nearer  to  honour.  It  is  a  mark  of  honour 
in  subjects  to  keep  the  birth-day  of  their  sovereign  ; 
it  is  a  mark  of  7-«pfrJ  to  any  individual  to  give  him 
the  upper  seat  in  a  room  or  at  a  table.  Divine  honours 
were  formerly  paid  by  the  Romans  to  some  of  iheir 
cmperours-  respect  is  always  paid  to  age  in  all  Christian 


countries ;  among  the  heathens  it  difTered  according  to 
the  temper  of  the  .people. 

To  honour  when  applied  to  things  is  also  used  in  the 
sense  of  holding  in  honour,  in  wliich  case  it  expresses 
a  stronger  senliniint  than  respect,  which  solely  im- 
plies regard  to  ;  '  Of  learning,  as  of  virtue,  it  may  be 
affirmed  that  it  is  at  once  honoured  and  neglected.'— 
Johnson. 

The  bless'd  gods  do  not  love 
Ungodly  actions  ;  but  respect  the  right 
And  ill  the  works  of  pious  men  delight.— Chapman. 

HONESTY,  HONOUR. 

These  terms  both  respect  the  principle  which  actuates 
men  in  the  adjustment  of  iheir  rights  with  each  other. 
The  words  aie  both  derived  from  the  same  source, 
namely,  the  Hebrew  pn  substance  or  wealth  (u. /fo 
nesty),  which,  being  the  primitive  source  of  esteem 
among  men,  became  at  length  put  for  the  measure  or 
standard  of  esteem,  namely,  what  is  good.  Hence 
honesty  and  honour  are  both  founded  upon  what  is 
estimable;  with  thisdifTerence,  that  Aowcety  is  confined 
to  the  first  principles  or  laws  upon  which  civil  society 
is  founded,  and  honour  is  an  independent  principle  that 
extends  to  every  thing  which  by  usage  has  been  ad- 
mitted as  estimable  or  entitled  to  esteem  ;  '  Honesty, 
in  the  language  of  the  Romans,  as  well  as  in  French, 
rather  signifies  a  composition  of  those  qualities  which 
generally  acquire  honour  and  esteem  to  those  vvho  pos- 
sess them.' — I'emple.  '  If  by  honour  be  meant  any 
thing  distinct  from  conscience,  't  is  no  more  than  a  re- 
gard to  the  cen.sure  and  esteem  of  the  world.' — Rogers. 
An  honest  aclion,  therefore,  can  never  reflect  so  much 
credit  on  the  agent  as  an  honourable  action;  since  in 
the  perforinan':e  of  the  one  he  may  be  guided  by  mo- 
tives comparatively  low,  whereas  in  the  other  ease  he 
is  actuated  solely  by  a  fair  regard  for  the  honour  or  the 
esteem  of  others.  To  a  breach  of  honesty  is  attached 
punishment  and  personal  inconvenience  in  various 
forms  ;  but  to  a  breach  of  honour  is  annexed  only  dis- 
grace or  the  ill  opinion  of  others  :  he,  therefore,  who 
sets  more  value  or  interest  on  the  gratification  of  his 
passions,  than  on  the  esteem  of  the  world,  may  gain 
his  petty  purpose  with  the  sacrifice  of  his  honour;  but 
he  who  strives  to  be  dishonest  is  thwarted  in  his  pur- 
pose by  the  intervention  of  the  laws,  which  deprive 
him  of  his  unworthy  gains :  consequently,  men  are 
compelled  to  be  honest  whether  lliey  will  or  not,  but 
they  are  entirely  free  in  the  choice  of  being  honour- 
able. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  honesty  is  founded  on  the 
very  first  principles  of  human  society,  and  honour  on 
the  incidental  principles  which  have  been  annexed  to 
them  in  the  progress  of  time  and  culture ;  the  former 
is  positive  and  definite,  and  he  who  is  actuated  by  this 
principle  can  never  err ;  but  the  latter  is  indefinite  and 
variable,  and  as  it  depends  upon  opinion  it  will  easily 
mislead.  We  cannot  have  a  f^alse  honesty,  but  we  may 
have  false  honour.  Honesty  always  keeps  a  man 
within  the  line  of  his  duly  ;  but  a  mistaken  notion  of 
what  is  honourable  may  carry  a  man  very  far  from 
wliaf  is  right,  and  may  even  lead  him  to  run  counter 
to  common  honesty. 

HONESTY   UPRIGHTNESS,  INTEGRITY 
PROBITY. 

Honesty,  v.  Fair ;  uprightness,  from  upright,  in 
German  aufrichtig  or  aufgerichtrt,  from  aufriehten 
to  set  up,  signifies  in  a  straight  direction,  not  deviating 
nor  turning  aside. 

Honest  is  the  most  familiar  and  universal  term,  it 
is  applied  alike  to  actions  and  principles,  to  a  mode  of 
conduct  or  a  temper  of  mind:  upright  is  applied  to 
the  conduct,  but  always  with  reference  to  the  moving 
principle.  As  it  respects  the  conduct,  honesty  is  a 
much  more  homely  virtue  than  uprightness  :  a  man  is 
said  to  be  honest  who  in  his  dealings  with  others  does 
not  violate  the  laws;  thus  a  servant  is  honest  who 
does  not  lake  any  of  the  property  of  his  master,  or 
suffer  it  to  be  taken  ;  a  tradisman  is  honest  who  does 
not  sell  bad  articles  :  and  people  in  general  are  deno- 
minated hnne.-'t  who  pay  what  they  owe,  and  do  not 
adopt  any  methods  of  defrauding  others:  honesty  in 
this  sense,  therefore,  consists  in  negatives;  but  tip- 
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Tightness  is  positive,  and  extends  to  all  niattBis  wliic li  i  ascribe  tlie  particular  conduct  of  any  individual  na 
are  above  the  reach  of  the  law,  and  coinprelieiids  not  properly  to  the  inlcgrily  of  his  principles  or  mind,  aa 
only  every  thing  which  is  known  to  be  hurtful,  but  also    to   the  vprigktnrss   of  his  piinciplcs.     A  man's  up 


whatever  may  chance  to  be  hurtful.  To  be  hmicst 
requires  nothing  but  a  knowled!;e  of  the  first  princi- 
ples of  civil  society;  it  is  learned,  and  may  be  prac- 
tised, by  the  youngest  and  most  ignorant;  but  to  be 
iipriglu  supposes  a  supi.'riiirity  of  understanding  or  in- 
formation, which  qualifies  a  person  to  discriminate 
between  lliat  which  may  or  may  not  injure  another. 
An  honest  man  is  contented  with  not  overcliaigiiig  an- 
other for  that  which  he  sells  to  him;  but  an  upright 
man  seeks  to  provide  him  with  that  which  shall  fully 
answer  his  purpose:  a  man  will  not  think  liimself  (/(s- 
honcst  wim  leaves  another  to  find  out  defects  which  it 
is  possible  may  escape  his  notice ;  but  an  upright  man 
will  rather  suffer  a  los.i  himself  than  expose  another  to 
an  errour  which  may  be  detrimental  to  his  interests. 
From  this  diffijrerice  between  honesty  and  uprightness 
arises  another,  namely,  that  the  honest  man  may  be 
honest  only  for  his  own  convenience,  out  of  regaid  to 
his  character,  or  a  fear  of  the  laws  ;  but  the  upright 
man  is  always  upright,  from  his  sense  of  what  is  riglit, 
and  his  concern  for  others. 

Honest,  in  its  e.vtended  sense,  as  it  is  applied  to 
principles,  or  to  the  general  character  of  a  man,  is  of 
a  higher  cast  than  the  common  kind  of  honesty  above 
mentioned;  uprightness,  however,  in  this  case,  still 
preserves  its  superiority.  An  honest  principle  is  the 
first  and  most  universally  applicable  principle,  which 
the  mind  forms  of  what  is  right  and  wrong ;  and  the 
honest  man,  who  is  so  denominated  on  account  of  his 
having  this  principle,  is  looked  upon  with  respect,  in- 
asmuch as  he  po.ssesses  the  foundation  of  all  moral 
virtue  in  his  dealings  with  others.  Honest  is  here 
the  generick,  and  uprightness  the  specifick  term  ;  the 
former  does  not  exclude  the  latter,  but  the  latter  in- 
cludes the  former.  'J'here  may  be  many  honest  men 
and  honest  minds;  but  there  are  not  so  many  upright 
men  nor  upright  minds.  The  honest  man  is  rather 
contrasted  with  the  rogue,  and  an  honest  principle  is 
opposed  to  the  selfish  or  artful  principle;  but  the  up- 
right man  or  the  upright  mind  can  be  compared  or 
contrasted  with  nothing  but  itself  An  honest  man 
will  do  no  harm  if  he  know  it ;  hut  an  upright  man  is 
careful  not  to  do  to  another  what  he  would  not  have 
another  do  to  him. 

Honesty  is  a  feeling  tliat  actuates  and  directs  by  a 
spontaneous  impulse  ;  uprightness  is  a  principle  that 
regulates  or  puts  every  thing  into  an  even  course. 
Honesty  can  be  dispensed  with  in  no  case;  but  up- 
rightness is  called  into  e.xercise  only  in  certain  cases. 
We  characterize  a  servant  or  the  lowest  person  as 
honest:  but  we  do  not  entitle  any  one  in  so  low  a 
capacity  as  upright,  since  uprightness  is  exercised  in 
matters  of  higher  moment,  and  rests  upon  the  evidence 
of  a  man's  own  mind :  a  jud;;e,  however,  may  with 
propriety  be  denominated  upright,  who  scrupulously 
adheres  to  the  dictates  of  an  unbiassed  conscience  in 
the  administration  of  justice. 

Uprightness  is  applicable  only  to  principles  and 
actions  ;  integrity  (fiom  the  Latin  integer  whole)  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  whole  man  or  his  character ;  and  probity 
(from  probus  or  prohibus  restraining,  that  is,  restrain- 
ing from  evil)  is  in  like  manner  used  oidy  in  the  com- 
prehensive sense.  Uprightness  is  the  siraightness  of 
rule  by  which  actions  and  conduct  in  certain  cases  is 
measured;  integrity  is  the  wholeness  or  unbrokenness 
of  a  man's  character  throughout  life  in  his  various 
transactions;  probity  is  the  e.vcellence  and  purity  of  a 
man's  character  in  his  various  relations.  When  we 
call  a  man  upright,  we  consider  him  in  the  detail ; 
we  hear  in  mind  the  uniformity  and  fixedness  of  the 
principle  by  which  he  is  actuale<l :  when  we  call  him  a 
man  of  integrity,  we  view  him  in  the  gross,  not  in 
this  nor  that  circumstance  of  lile,  but  in  every  circum- 
stance in  which  the  rights  and  interests  of  others  are 
concerned.  Uprightness  may  therefore  be  looked 
upon  in  some  measure  as  a  part  of  integrity;  with 
thisdifftrejice,  that  the  acting  principle  is  in  the  one 
case  only  kept  in  view,  whereas  in  the  other  case  the 
conduct  and  principle  are  both  included.  The  dis- 
tinction Ix^tween  these  terms  is  fart^.er  evident  by  ob- 
serving their  difierent  application.  We  do  not  talk  of 
a  man's  uprigluness  being  shaken,  or  of  his  preserving 
his  uprightness ;  but  of  Ills  integrity  lieing  shaken, 
and  his  preserving  his  integrity.    We  may  however, 


ightness  displays  itself  in  his  dealings,  be  they  ever 
so  trirting  ;  but  the  integrity  of  his  character  is  seen  in 
the  most  important  C()n('erns  of  life.  A  judge  shows 
his  uprightness  in  his  daily  administration  of  justice, 
when  he  remains  uninfluenced  by  any  partial  motive  ; 
he  .shows  his  integrity  when  he  resists  the  most  power- 
ful motives  of  personal  interest  and  advantage  out  of 
respect  to  right  and  justice. 

Integrity  and  probity  are  both  general  and  abstract 
terms  ;  but  the  former  is  relative,  the  latter  is  positive : 
integrity  refers  to  the  external  injuries  by  which  it  may 
be  assailed  or  destroyed;  it  is  goodness  tried  and  pre- 
served :  probity  is  goodness  existing  of  itself,  without 
reference  to  any  thing  else.  There  is  no  integrity 
where  private  interest  is  not  in  question  ;  tlieie  is  no 
j5rfiA(7?/ wherever  the  interests  of  olheis  are  injured: 
integrity  therefore  includes  probity,  but  probity  does 
not  necessarily  suppose  integrity.  Probity  is  a  free 
principle,  that  acts  without  any  force;  integrity  is  a 
defensive  principle,  that  is  obliged  to  mainfaiti  itself 
against  external  force.  Probity  excludes  all  inj\isljce; 
integrity  excludes  in  a  particular  manner  that  injustice 
which  would  favour  one's  self  Probity  respects  the 
rights  of  every  man,  and  seeks  to  render  to  every  one 
what  is  his  due  ;  it  does  not  wait  to  be  asked,  it  does 
not  require  any  compulsion  ;  it  voluntarily  enters  into 
all  the  circumstances  and  conditions  of  mei\,  and 
measures  out  to  each  his  portion;  probity  \\\vre(oxe 
forbids  a  man  being  malignant,  hard,  cruel,  ungenerous, 
unfair,  or  any  thing  else  which  may  piess  unequally 
and  unjustly  on  his  neighbour:  integrity  is  disin- 
terested; it  sacrifices  every  personal  consideration  to 
the  maintenance  of  what  is  right:  a  man  of  in- 
tegrity will  not  be  contented  to  abstain  from  selling 
himself  for  gold;  he  will  keep  himself  aloof  from  all 
private  partialities  or  resentments,  all  party  cabals  or 
intrigue,  which  are  apt  to  violate  the  integrity  of  hia 
mind.  We  lof)k  for  honesty  and  uprightness  in 
citizens;  it  sets  every  question  at  rest  between  man 
and  man:  we  look  for  integrity  and  probity  in  states- 
men, or  such  as  have  to  adjust  the  rights  of  many ; 
they  contribute  to  the  publick  as  often  as  to  the  private 
good. 

Were  I  to  take  an  estimaleof  the  comparative  value 
of  these  four  terms,  I  should  denominate  honesty  a 
current  coin  which  must  be  in  every  man's  hands;  he 
cannot  dispense  with  it  for  his  daily  use:  uprightness 
is  fine  silver:  probity  fine  gold  without  any  alloy:  and 
integrity  gold  tried  and  purified:  all  which  are  in  the 
hands  of  but  comparatively  few,  yet  carry  a  value  with 
them  independently  of  the  use  which  is  made  of  them. 


BECTITUDE,  UPRIGHTNESS. 

Rectitude  is  projierly  rightness,  which  is  expressed 
in  a  stiouger  manner  by  upriohlness  :  we  speak  of  the 
rectitude  of  the  judgement ;  nut  of  the  uprightness  of 
the  mind,  or  of  the  moral  character,  which  nnist  be 
something  more  than  straight,  for  it  must  be  elevated 
above  every  thing  mean  or  devious;  'We  are  told  by 
Cuir)berland  that  rectitude  is  merely  metaphorical,  and 
that  as  a  right  line  describes  the  shortest  passage  from 
point  to  point,  so  a  right  action  effects  a  good  design  by 
the  fewest  means.' — Johnson. 

Who  to  the  fraudulent  impostor  foul, 
In  Ills  uprightness,  answer  thus  return'd. 

Milton. 

FAIR,  HONEST,  EaUITABLE,  REASONABLE. 

Fair,  in  Saxon  fagar,  comes  probably  from  the 
Latin  puleher  beautiful;  honest,  in  Latin  honestus, 
conies  from  honos  honour;  equitable  signifies  having 
equity,  or  according  to  equity;  reasonable,  having 
reason,  or  according  to  reason. 

Fair  is  said  of  persons  or  things ;  honest  mostly 
characterizes  the  person,  either  as  to  his  coinluct  or 
his  principle.  VVhen/oiV  and  honest  are  both  applied 
to  the  external  conduct,  the  former  expresses  more  than 
the  latt<'r:  a  man  may  be  honest  without  being  fair; 
he  cannot  be  fair  without  being  honest.  Fairness 
enters  into  every  minute  circumstance  connected  with 
the  interests  of  the  parties,  and  weighs  them  alike  for 
both;  honesty  is  contented  with  a  literal  conformity  til 
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the  law,  il  consults  the  interest  of  one  party:  the  fair 
dealer  looks  to  his  iieisliboiir  as  well  as  hinisell,  he 
wishes  only  for  an  equal  .share  of  advantage;  a  man 
may  be  an  honest  ili:aler  while  he  looks  to  no  one's  ad- 
vantage but  his  own:  the  fair  man  always  acts  from 
a  principle  of  right;  the  honest  man  may  be  so  from  a 
motive  of  fear. 

When  these  epithets  are  employed  to  characterize 
the  man  generally,/ai>rte«s  expresses  le^s  than  honesty. 
Fairness  is  employed  only  in  regard  to  commercial 
transactions  or  minor  personal  concerns;  'If  the 
worldling  prefer  those  means  which  are  the  fairest,  it 
is  not  because  they  are /air,  hut  because  they  seem  to 
him  most  likely  to  prove  successful.' — Blair.  Honesty 
ranks  among  ihe  lirst  moral  virtues,  and  elevates  a  man 
high  above  his  fellow-creatures; 

An  honest  man 's  the  noblest  work  of  God. — Pope. 
Should  he  at  length,  so  truly  good  and  great. 
Prevail,  and  rule  with  honest  views  the  state, 
Then  must  he  toil  for  an  ungrateful  race, 
Submit  to  clamour,  libels,  and  disgrace. 

Jenvns. 
A  man  is  fair  who  is  ready  to  allow  his  competitor  the 
same  advantages  as  he  enjoys  himself  in  every  matter 
however  trivial ;  or  he  is  honest  in  all  his  looks,  words, 
and  actions:  neither  his  tongue  nor  his  countenance 
ever  belie  his  lieart.  A  fair  man  makes  himself  ac- 
ceptable. 

When  fair  is  employed  as  an  epithet  to  qualify 
things,  or  to  designate  their  nature,  it  approaches  very 
near  in  signification  to  equitable  and  reasonable ;  they 
are  all  opposed  to  what  is  unjust:  /a(>  and  equitable 
suppose  two  objects  put  in  collision;  reasonable  is  em- 
ployed abstractedly;  what  is  fair  and  equitable  is  so 
in  relation  to  all  circumstances;  what  is  reasonable  is 
80  of  itself.  An  estimate  is  fair  in  which  profit  and 
loss,  merit  and  demerit,  with  every  collateral  circum- 
stance, is  duly  weighed  ;  a  judgement  is  equilablev>h\c\i 
decides  suitably  and  advantageously  for  both  parties; 
a  price  is  reasonable  which  does  not  exceed  the  linjils 
of  reason  or  propriety.  A  decision  may  be  either /«ir 
or  equitable ;  but  the  former  is  said  mostly  in  regard  to 
trifling  matters,  even  in  our  games  and  aumsements, 
and  the  latter  in  regard  to  the  important  rights  of  man- 
kind. It  is  the  business  of  the  umpire  to  decide /aiV/?/ 
between  the  combatants  or  the  competitois  for  a  prize  ; 
it  is  the  business  of  the  judge  to  decide  equitably  be- 
tween men  whose  property  is  at  issue ;  '  A  man  is  very 
unlikely  to  judge  equitably  when  his  passions  are  agi- 
tated by  a  sense  of  wrong.' — Johnson. 

A  dejnand,  a  charge,  a  proposition,  or  an  offer  may 
be  said  to  be  either  fair  or  reasonable :  but  the  former 
term  always  bears  a  relaiion  to  what  is  right  between 
roan  and  man ;  the  latter  to  what  is  right  in  itself,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances  :  'The  reasonableness  of  a 
test  is  not  hard  to  be  proved.' — Johnso.n. 

HONOUR,  DIGNITY. 
Honour  (v.  Honour)  may  be  taken  either  for  that 
which  intrinsically  belongs  lo  a  person,  or  for  that 
which  is  conferred  on  hiiii;  (liffintij,  from  the  Latin 
dignus  worthy,  signify  nig  worthiness,  may  be  equally 
applied  to  what  is  intrinsick  or  e.xirinsick  of  a  man. 

In  the  first  case  honour  has  a  reference  to  what  is 
■^teemed  by  others;  d/o-n/tj^  to  that  which  is  esteemed 
by  ourselves:  a  sense  of  honour  impels  a  man  to  do 
that  which  is  esteemed  honourable  among  men ;  a 
sense  of  dignity  to  do  that  which  is  consistent  with 
the  worth  and  greatness  of  his  nature:  the  former 
strives  to  elevate  himself  as  an  individual;  the  laller 
to  raise  himself  to  the  standard  of  his  species:  tlie 
former  may  lead  a  person  astray;  but  the  latter  is  an 
unerrmg  guide.  It  is  honour  which  sometimes  makes 
a  man  first  insult  his  friend,  then  draw  his  sword  upon 
him  whom  he  has  insulted  :  it  is  dignity  which  makes 
him  despise  every  paltry  atfront  from' others,  and  apo- 
logize for  every  apparent  affront  on  his  own  part. 
This  distinction  between  the  terms  is  kept  up  in  their 
application  to  what  is  extraneous  of  a  man:  the 
i.onour\s  that  which  is  conferred  on  him  by  others; 
When  a  proud  aspiring  man  meets  with  honours  and 
preferments,  these  are  the  things  which  are  ready  to 
lay  hold  of  his  heart  and  affections.'— South.  The 
dignity  is  the  wortli  or  value  which  is  added  to  liis 
condition ; 


Him  Tullus  next  in  dignity  succeeds. — Dryden. 
Hence  we  always  speak  of  hono-urs  as  conferred  or 
received;  but  dignities  as  possessed  or  mainlaincii. 
Honours  may  sometimes  be  casual ;  but  dignities  are 
always  permanent  an  act  of  condescension  from  the 
sovereign  is  an  honour;  but  the  dignity  lies  in  the 
elevation  of  the  office.  Hence  it  is  that  honours  are 
mostly  civil  or  political ;  dignities  ecclesiastical. 


GLORY,  HONOUR. 

Ghry  is  something  dazzling  and  widely  difTuscd, 
The  Latin  woid  gloria,  anciently  written  glosia,  is  in 
all  probability  connected  with  our  words  gloss,  glaze, 
glitter,  glow,  through  the  medium  of  the  noriliern 
words  gleissen,  glotzen,  gldnien,  gliihen,  all  which 
come  from  the  Hebrew  jXM  "^  ''^'6  coal.  That  the 
moral  idea  of  glory  is  best  represented  by  light  is  evi- 
dent from  the  glory  which  is  painted  round  the  head 
of  our  Saviour ;  honour  is  something  less  sjjlendid, 
but  more  solid  (v.  Honour). 

Glury  impels  to  extraordinary  efforts  and  to  great 
undertakings; 

Hence  is  our  love  of  fame ;  a  love  so  strong, 
We  think  no  dangers  great  nor  labours  long, 
By  which  we  hope  our  beings  to  extend, 
And  to  remotest  times  in  glory  to  descend. 

Jentns 
Honour  induces  to  a  discharge  of  one's  duty ;  'As 
virtue  is  the  most  reasonable  and  genuine  source  of 
honour,  we  generally  find  in  titles  an  intimation  of 
some  particular  merit  that  should  recommend  men  to 
the  high  stations  which  they  possess.' — Addison.  Ex- 
cellence in  the  attainment,  and  success  in  the  exploit, 
biing  glory  ;  a  faithful  exercise  of  one's  talents  reflects 
honour.  Glory  is  connected  with  every  thing  which 
has  a  peculiar  publick  interest;  honour  is  more  pro- 
perly obtained  within  a  private  circle.  Glory  is  not 
confined  to  the  nation  or  life  of  the  individual  by  whom 
it  is  sought;  it  spreads  over  all  the  earth,  and  descends 
to  the  latest  posterity:  honour  is  limited  to  those  who 
are  connected  with  tlie  subject  of  it,  and  eye-witnesses 
to  his  actions.  Glory  is  attainable  but  by  luw,  and 
may  be  an  object  of  indifference  to  any  one ;  honour  is 
more  or  less  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  must  be  dis- 
regarded by  n»  one.  A  general  at  the  head  of  an 
army  goes  in  pursuit  oi glory ;  the  humble  citizen  who 
acts  his  part  in  society  so  as  to  obtain  the  approbatioii 
of  his  fellow-citizens  is  in  the  road  for  honour.  A 
nation  acquires  glory  by  the  splendour  of  its  victories, 
and  its  superiority  in  arts  as  well  as  arms;  it  obtains 
honour  by  its  strict  adherence  to  equity  and  good  faith 
in  all  its  deaUngs  with  other  nations.  Our  own  nation 
has  acquired  glory  by  the  help  of  its  brave  warriours; 
it  has  gained  honour  by  the  justice  and  generosity  of 
its  government.  The  military  career  of  Alexander 
was  glorious ;  his  humane  treatment  of  Ihe  Persian 
princesses  who  were  his  prisoners  was  an  honourable 
trait  in  his  character.  Tlie  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
by  the  English  government  was  a  glorious  triumph 
of  Ciiristianily  over  the  worst  principles  of  human 
nature;  the  national  conduct  of  England  during  the 
revolutionary  period  reflects  honour  on  the  English 
name. 

Glory  is  a  sentiment,  selfish  in  its  nature,  but  salu- 
tary or  pernicious  in  its  efi'ect,  according  as  it  is  di 
rccted ; 

If  glory  cannot  move  a  mind  so  mean, 

Nor  future  praise  from  fading  pleasures  wean, 

Yet  why  should  he  defraud  his  son  of  fame, 

And  grudge  the  Romans  their  immortal  name  ? 

Dryden 

//onoMr  is  a  principle  disinterested  in  its  nature,  and 

beneficial  in  its  operations;  'Sir  Francis  Bacon,  for 

greatness  of  genius  and  compass  of  knowledge,  did 

honour  to  his  age  and  country.' — Addison.     A  thirst 

(or glory  is  seldom  indulged   but  at  the  expense  of 

others,  as  it  is  not  attainable  in  the  plain  path  of  duty  ; 

there  are  but  few  opportunities  of  acquiring  it  by  ele 

vated  acts  of  goodness,  and  still  fewer  who  have  the 

virtue  to  embrace  the  opportunities  that  offer:  a  love 

of  honour  can  never  be  indulged  but  to  the  advantage 

of  others;  it  is  restricted  by  fixed  laws;  it  requires  a 
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sacrifice  of  every  selfish  consideration,  and  a  due  re- 
gard to  the  rights  of  otliers ;  it  is  associated  willi 
nolliing  but  virtue. 

DtSHONEST,  KNAVISH. 

Dishonest  marks  tlie  contrary  to  honest;  knavish 
marks  the  likeness  to  a  knave. 

Dishonrst  characterizes  simply  the  mode  of  action  ; 
knavish  characlerizes  the  agent  as  well  as  the  aclion  : 
what  is  dishunesl  violates  the  established  laws  of  man  ; 
what  is  knavish  supposes  peculiar  art  and  desien  in 
tlie  accoiiiplislnncnt.  It  is  dishonest  to  take  any  thin!,' 
from  another  which  does  not  belong  to  one;  it  is 
knavish  to  set  it  by  fraud  or  artifice,  or  by  imposing  on 
the  confidence  of  another.  We  may  prevent  dishonest 
practices  liy  ordinary  means  of  security;  but  we  nmst 
not  trust  ourselves  in  the  company  of  knavish  people 
if  we  do  not  wish  to  be  overreached;  '  Gaming  is  too 
unreasonable  and  dishonest  for  a  gentleman  to  addict 
himself  to  it.'— Lord  Lyttlkton.  'Not  to  laugh 
when  nature  prompts  is  but  a  knavish,  hypocritical 
way  of  making  a  mask  of  one's  face.'— Pope. 


plied,  therefore,  in  ils  proper  sense,  to  corporeal  ob 
jects ;  a  path  which  is  straight  is  kept  within  a  shortei 
space  than  if  it  were  curved;  'Truth  Is  the  shortest 
and  nearest  way  to  our  end,  carrying  us  thither  in  a 
straight  line.' — Tili.otson.  Right  and  direct,  from 
the  Latin  rectus,  regulated  or  made  as  it  ought,  are 
said  of  that  which  is  made  by  the  force  of  the  under 
standing,  or  by  an  actual  ctfcirt,  what  one  wishes  it  to 
be:  hence,  the  mathematician  speaks  of  a  right  line, 
as  the  line  which  lies  most  justly  between  two  points 
and  has  been  made  the  basis  of  mathematical  figures; 
and  the  moralist  speaks  of  the  right  opinion,  as  thai 
which  has  been  formed  by  the  best  rule  of  the  under- 
standing; 

Then  from  pole  to  pole 
He  views  in  breadth,  aiul  wilhimt  longer  pause, 
Down  right  into  the  world's  first  region  throws 
His  flight  precipitant. — Wilton. 
On  the  same  ground,  we  speak  of  a  direct  answer,  as 
that  which  has  been  framed  so  as  to  bring  soonest  and 
easiest  to  the  point  desired;  'There  be,  that  are  in 
nature  faithful  anil  sincere,  and  plain  and  direct,  not 
crafty  and  involved.' — Bacon. 


RIGHT,  JUST,  PROPER. 
Right,  in  German  rccht,  Latin  rectus,  signifies  up- 
right, not  leaning  to  one  side  or  the  other,  standing  as 
it  ought;  just,  in  Latin  Justus,  from  jus  law,  signifies 
according  to  a  rule  ol'' right;  Jit,  v.  Fit;  proper,  in 
Latin  proprius,  signifies  belonging  to  a  given  rule. 

Right  is  here  the  general  term ;  the  others  express 
modes  of  right.  The  right  and  wrong  are  defined  by 
the  written  will  of  God,  or  are  written  in  our  hearts 
according  to  the  original  constitutions  of  our  nature; 
the  just  and  unjust  are  determined  by  the  written  laws 
of  men  ;  the  fit  and  proper  are  determined  by  the  es- 
tablished principles  of  civil  society. 

Between  the  right  and  the  wrong  there  are  no  gra- 
dations :  a  thing  cannot  be  more  rigid  or  more  wrong ; 
whatever  is  right  is  not  wrong,  and  whatever  is  wrong 
IS  not  right:  the  ju.'it  and  unjust,  proper  and  im- 
proper, fit  and  unfit,  on  the  contrary,  have  various 
shades  and  degrees  that  are  not  so  easily  definable  by 
anv  forms  of  speech  or  written  rules. 

The  right  and  wrong  depend  upon  no  circumstance; 
what  is  once  right  or  wrong  is  always  right  or  wrong : 
but  Ihe  just  or  unjust,  proper  or  improper,  are  relatively 
so  according  to  the  circumstances  of  tha  case:  it  is  a 
just  rule  fur  every  man  to  have  that  which  is  his  own  ; 
but  what  is  just  to  the  individual  may  be  unjust  to 
Bociety.  It  is  proper  for  every  man  to  take  charge  of 
llis  own  concerns  ;  but  it  would  be  improper  for  a  man 
in  an  unsound  state  of  mind  to  undeilake  such  a 
charge. 

The  right  and  the  wrong  are  often  beyond  the  reach 
of  our  faculties  to  discern:  biaihe  just,  fit,  and  proper 
are  always  to  be  distinguished  sufficiently  to  be  ob- 
served.    Right  is  applicable  to  all  matters,  important 
or  otherwise;  JHSt  is  employed  only  in  matters  of  e.s- 
sential   interest;   proper  is  rather  applicable  to  the 
minor  concerns  of  life.    Every  thing  that  is  done  may 
be  characterized  as  right  or  wrong:  everything  done 
to  others  may  be  measured  by  the  rule  of  just  or  un- 
just :  in  our  social  intercourse,  as  well  as  in  our  private 
transactions,  fitness  and  propriety  must  always  be 
consulted.     .As  Christians,  we  desire  to  do  that  which 
is  right  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man ;  as  members  of 
civil  society,  we  wish  to  be  just  in  our  dealings;  as 
rational  and  intelligent  beings,  we  wish  to  do  what  is 
fit  and  proper  in  every  aclion,  however  trivial ; 
Hear  then  my  argument — confess  we  must 
A  God  there  is  supremely  wise  and  just. 
If  so,  however  things  aftect  our  sight. 
As  sings  our  bard,  whatever  is  is  right. 

Jenyns. 
•There  is  a  great  difference  between  good  pleading 
wndjust  composition.'— Melmotu  {Letters  of  Pliny). 
•Visiters  are  no  proper  companions  in  the  chamber 
of  sickness.'— Johnson. 

STRAIGHT,  RIGHT,  DIRECT. 

Straight,  from  the  Latin  strictus,  participle  of 
strivgo  to  tighten  or  binii,  signifies  confined,  that  is, 
turning  neither  to  the  right  nor  left.     Straight  's  ap- 


CANDID,  OPEN,  SINCERE. 

Candid,  in  French  candide,  Latin  Candidas,  from 
candco  to  shine,  signifies  to  be  pure  as  truth  itself; 
open  is  in  Sa.von  open,  French  ouvcrt,  German  offen, 
from  the  preposition  vj),  German  avf,  Dutch  op,  Sec, 
because  erectness  is  a  characteristick  of  truth  and 
openness ;  sincere,  French  .sincere,  Latin  sincervs, 
probably  from  the  Greek  avv  and  (cijp  the  heart,  signily- 
ing  dictated  by  or  going  with  the  heart. 

Ca«</oMr  arises  from  a  conscious  purity  of  intention; 
openniss  from  a  warmth  of  feeling  and  love  of  com- 
Uiunication;  sincerity  from  a  love  of  tnilh. 

C«H(/o«c  obliges  us  to  acknowledge  whatever  may 
make  against  ourselves ;  it  is  disinterested ; 
Self  conviction  is  the  path  to  virtue, 
An  honourable  candour  thus  adorns 
Ingeimous  minds. — C.  Johnson. 
Openness  impels  us  to  utter  whatever  passes  in  the 
mind:    it  is  unguarded;   'The    fondest    and    firmest 
friendships  are  dissolved  by  such  openness  and  since- 
rity as  interrupt  our  enjoyment  of  our  own  apiitoba- 
tioii.' — Johnson.     Sincerity  prevents  us  from  speaking 
what  we  do  not  think  ;  it  is  positive ; 

His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles, 
His  love  sincere,  his  thoughts  immaculate. 

Shakspkare. 
A  candid  man  will  have  no  reserve  when  openness  is 
necessary :  an  open  man  cannot  maintain  a  reserve  at 
any  time;  a  sincere  man  will  maintain  a  reserve  only 
as  far  as  it  is  consistent  with  truth. 

Candour  wins  much  upon  those  who  come  in  con- 
nexion with  it;  it  removes  niisurulerstandiiigs  and  ob- 
viates difli'erences;  the  want  of  it  occasions  suspicion 
and  discontent.  Openness  gains  as  many  enemies  as 
friends;  it  requires  to  be  well  regulated  not  to  be  offen- 
sive: there  is  no  mind  so  pure  and  disciplined  that  all 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  it  gives  birth  to,  may  or 
ought  to  be  made  publick.  Sincerity  is  an  indispensa- 
ble virtue;  the  want  of  it  is  always  niischievous  ani 
frequently  fatal. 

SINCERE,  HONEST,  TRUE,  PLAIN. 

Sincere  (v.  Candid)  is  here  the  most  comprehensive 
term ;  honest  (?).  Honesty),  true,  and  plain  (v.  Even) 
are  but  modes  of  sincerity. 

Sincerity  is  a  fundamental  characteristick  of  the  per- 
son ;  a  man  is  sincere  from  the  conviction  of  his  mind  : 
honesty  is  the  e.xpression  of  the  leeling;  it  is  the  dictate 
of  the  heart:  we  look  for  a  sincere  friend,  and  an 
honest  companion ; 

Rustick  mirth  goes  round, 

The  simple  joke  that  takes  the  shepherd's  heart, 

Easily  pleas'd,  the  long,  loud  laugh  sincere. 

Thomson. 
'This  book  of  the  Sybils  was  afferward  interpolated 
by  some  Christian,  who  was  more  zealous  than  either 
honest  or  wise  therein.' — Pripkaux.     Truth  is  a  cha- 
racteristick of  sincerity ;  for  a  sincere  friend  is  a  true 
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fViend :  biil  sincerity  is  a  permanent  (lualily  in  llie 
cliaracter;  and  trulk  may  l)e  an  occasional  oni' :  we 
cannot  li<!  sincr.re  without  htiiig  true,  but  we  may  he 
true  without  heing  sincere;  'I'oetical  ornament.s  lUi- 
siroy  that  cliaracter  ol"  truth  and  plainness  wliich 
ought  lo  characterize  liistory." — Reynolds. 
Fear  not  my  trutli ;  the  moral  of  my  wit 
lii  plain  and  true. — Shakspkare. 

In  like  manner  a  A-mccre  man  nnist  be fiain  ;  since 
plainness  consists  in  an  unvarnished  style,  the  sincere 
man  will  ah\  ays  adopt  tliat  mode  of  speech  which  ex- 
presses his  sentiments  most  Inrcibly  ;  but  it  is  possible 
ibr  a  person  to  be  occasionally  ;>itti>i  who  does  not  act 
from  any  principle  of  sincerity. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  sincerity  is  the  liabitnal 
principle  of  conununicatin;;  our  real  sentiments;  and 
that  tlie  honest,  true,  and  plain  are  only  the  modes 
which  it  adopts  in  making  the  conununicalion;  sin- 
cerity is  tlierefore  altogether  a  personal  quality,  but 
the  other  terms  are  applied  also  to  the  acts,  as  an 
AonMt  confession,  a  £nw  acknowledgment,  and  a.  plain 
Epeech. 

FRANK.  CANDID,  INGENUOUS,  FREE,  OPEN, 
PLAIN. 

Frank,  in  French  franc,  German,  Sec.  frank,  is  con- 
nected with  the  woid  frccii.  bold,  and  frci  free ;  candid 
and  open,  v.  Candid;  ingenuous  comes  from  the  Latin 
ing-enuns,  which  signirtes  literally  free-born,  as  distin- 
guished fioiri  the  liberti,  who  were  afterward  made 
free:  hence  the  term  has  been  employed  by  a  ligure  of 
Bpeech  to  denote  nobleness  of  birth  or  character.  Ac- 
cording lo  Girard,  ingenu  in  French  is  taken  in  a  bad 
sense;  and  Dr.  Trusler,  in  translating  his  article  Sin- 
ceriti,  franchise,  naivctS,  inginuiti,  has  erroneously 
assigned  the  same  office  to  our  word  ingi-nuous ;  but 
this,  however,  in  its  use  has  kept  true  to  the  original, 
by  being  always  an  epithet  of  corninendalion ;  free  is 
to  be  found  in  most  of  the  northern  languages  under 
diffe'ent  forms,  and  is  supposed  by  Adeliiiig  to  he  con- 
nected with  the  preposition  from,  which  denotes  a 
separation  or  eidargement;  plain,  v.  Apparent,  also 
Evident. 

All  these  terms  convey  the  idea  of  a  readiness  to 
conurmnicale  and  be  communicated  with;  they  are  all 
opposed  to  concealment,  but  under  different  circum- 
stances. The  frank  man  is  under  no  restraint;  his 
thoughts  and  feelings  are  both  set  at  ease,  and  his  lips 
are  ever  ready  to  give  utterance  to  the  dictates  of  his 
heart ;  he  has  no  reserve:  the  candid  man  has  nothing 
to  conceal ;  lie  speaks  without  regard  to  self-interest  or 
any  partial  motive;  he  speaks  nothing  but  the  truth: 
the  ?«^en«uws  man  throws  ofl' all  disguise;  he  scorns 
all  artifice,  and  brings  every  thing  to  light;  he  speaks 
the  whole  truth.  Frankness  is  acceptable  in  the 
general  transactions  of  society;  it  inspires  confidence, 
and  invitescommunication :  candour  isoC  peculiar  use 
in  matters  of  dispute ;  it  serves  the  purposes  of  equity, 
and  invites  to  conciliation:  ingenuousness  is  most 
wanted  when  there  is  most  to  conceal ;  it  courts  favour 
and  kindness  by  an  acknowledgment  of  that  which  is 
against  itself. 

Frankness  is  asswiated  with  unpolished  manners, 
and  frequently  appears  in  men  of  no  rank  or  educa- 
tion ;  sailors  have  commonly  a  deal  o(  frankness  about 
them:  candour  is  the  companion  of  uprightness;  it 
must  be  accompanied  with  some  refinement,  as  it  acts 
in  cases  where  nice  discriminations  are  made  :  ingenu- 
ousness is  the  companion  of  a  noble  and  elevated 
spirit;  it  exists  most  frequently  in  the  unsophisticated 
period  of  youth. 

Frankness  displays  itself  in  the  outward  behaviour; 
wespeak  of  a  frank  air  and  frank  manner;  candour 
displays  itself  in  the  language  which  we  adopt,  and  the 
sentiments  we  express;  we  speak  of  a  candid  state- 
ment, a  candid  reply:  ingenuousness  shows  itself  in 
all  the  words,  looks,  or  actions:  wespeak  of  an  inge- 
nuous countenance,  an  ingenuous  acknowledgment, 
an  tngenuous  answer  Frankness  and  candour  may 
be  either  habitual  or  occasional ;  ingenuousness  is  a 
permanent  character:  a  disposition  may  be /can/t,  or 
an  mr  o{  frankness  and  candour  may  be  assumed  for 
the  time ;  but  an  ingenuous  character  remains  one  and 
the  same 
Frankness  is  a  voluntary  efTusion  of  the  mind  be- 


tween equals;  a  man  /ran Ari!?/ confesses  to  his  friend 
the  state  of  his  affections  (m-  circumstances  ;  '  My  own 
private  opinion  with  regard  to  such  recreations  {an 
jioetry  and  miisick)  I  have  given  with  all  the  frankness 
imaginable.' — Stkkle.  Candour  is  a  debt  paid  to  jus- 
tice fioni  one  imlependent  being  to  anoihci  ;  he  who  is 
candid  is  so  from  the  necessity  of  the  case  ,  when  a 
candid  man  feels  himself  to  liave  been  in  an  erronr 
which  atii-cts  another,  he  is  impelled  to  make  the  only 
reparaticni  in  his  power  by  acknowledgiriL'  it;  'if  you 
have  made  any  better  remarks  of  your  own,  cominu 
nicate  them  with  candonr ;  if  not,  make  use  of  those 
1  present  you  with.'— Addison.  Ingenuousness  is  the 
ofieriiigol  an  uiicorrupled  mind  at  tlieshrine  of  tinth  ; 
it  presupjioses  an  inferiority  in  outward  circumstances, 
and  a  motive,  if  not  a  direct  necessity,  for  comninni- 
cation;  the  lad  who  does  not  wish  to  screen  himself 
from  punishment  by  a  lie  will  ingniuuusiy  confess  his 
otlence;  he  who  does  not  wish  to  obtain  lalse  applause 
will  ingenuously  disclaim  his  share  in  the  perliirmance 
which  has  obtained  the  applause  ;  '  We  see  an  ingenu- 
ous kind  of  behaviour  not  only  make  up  for  Tault3 
committed,  but  in  a  manner  exjiiate  them  in  the.  very 
conmiission.' — Stkele. 

Free,  open,  and  plain  have  not  so  high  an  office  as 
the  first  three:  free  and  open  may  be  taken  either  in  a 
good,  had,  or  indifferent  sense;  but  seldomer  in  the  first 
than  in  the  two  last  senses. 

The  frank,  free,  and  open  man  all  speak  without 
constraint;  but  the  frank  man  is  not  impertinent  like 
the  free  man,  nor  indiscreet  like  the  open  man.  The 
fru7ik  man  speaks  only  of  what  concerns  himself;  the 
free  man  speaks  of  what  concerns  others  :  a  frank 
man  may  confess  his  own  faults  or  inadvertencies;  the 
free  man  corrects  those  which  he  sees  in  another:  the 
frank  man  opens  his  heart  from  the  warmth  of  liis 
nature;  the /cce  man  opens  his  mind  from  the  conceit 
of  his  temper;  and  Ihe  open  man  says  all  he  knows 
and  thinks,  tioni  the  inconsiderate  levity  of^  his 
temper. 

A  frank  man  i.s  not  frank  to  all,  nor  on  all  occa 
sions  ;  he  is  frank  to  his  friends,  or  lie  is  frank  in  his 
dealings  with  others:  but  the  open  man  lets  himself  out 
like  a  running  stream  to  all  who  choose  to  listen,  and 
communicates  trivial  or  important  matters  with  equal 
eagerness:  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  sometimes  hecom 
ing  in  one  to  be  free  where  counsel  can  be  given  with 
advantage  and  pleasure  to  the  receiver;  aud  it  is 
pleasant  to  see  an  open  behaviour,  particularly  in 
young  persons,  when  contrasted  with  the  odious  trait 
of  cunning  and  reserve; 

We  cheer  the  youth  to  make  his  own  defence, 

And  freely  tell  us  what  he  was  and  wlieiice. 

Dryden. 
'If  I  have  abused  your  goodness  by  foomiich  freedom, 
I  hope  you  will  attiibute  it  to  the  openness  ol  my  tem- 
per.'— Pope. 

Plainness,  the  last  quality  to  be  here  noticed,  is  a 
virtue  which,  though  of  the  humbler  order,  is  not  to 
be  despised:  it  is  soinetimes  employed  Wke  freedom 
in  the  task  of  giving  ctjunsel ;  but  it  does  not  wop.vey 
the  idea  of  any  thing  unauthorized  either  in  nialier  or 
manner.  A  free  counsellor  is  more  ready  to  display 
his  own  superiority,  than  to  direct  the  wanderer  in  his 
way ;  he  rather  aggravates  faults,  than  instructs  how  to 
amend  them;  he  seems  more  like  a  supercilious  enemy 
than  a  friendly  monitor:  lUeplainnian  is  free  fiom 
these  faults;  he  speaks  ;>Z«!n/y  but  truly ;  lie  gives  no 
false  colouring  to  his  speech;  it  is  not  calculated  to 
ofi'end,  and  it  may  serve  for  improvement:  it  is  the  part 
of  a  true  friend  to  be  plain  with  another  h  liom  he 
sees  in  imminent  danger.  A  free  speaker  is  in  danger 
of  being  hated  ;  a  plain  dealer  must  at  least  be  re- 
spected ;  '  I'ope  hardly  drank  tea  without  a  stratagem ; 
if  at  the  liouse  of  his  friends  he  wanted  any  accommo- 
dation, he  was  not  willing  to  ask  for  it  in  plain  terms, 
but  would  mention  it  remotely  as  something  conve- 
nient.'— Johnson. 


HEARTY,  WARM,  SINCERE,  CORDIAL. 

Hearty,  which  signifies  having  the  heart  in  a  thing, 
and  warm  {v.  Fire),  express  a  stronger  feeling  than 
.sincere ;  cordial,  from  cor,  signifying  according  to  the 
heart,  is  a  mixture  of  the  warm  and  sincere.  There 
are  casts  in  which  it  may  be  peculiarly  proper  to  be 
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hearfjj,  as  when  we  are  siippoiting  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion and  virtue;  lliere  are  oilier  cases  in  wliicli  il  is 
peculiarly  proper  to  l)e  warm,  as  wlien  the  aHections 
oiitjlit  to  be  roused  ia  favour  of  our  friends;  in  all 
cases  we  ought  to  be  sincere,  when  we  express  either  a 
Bentiniciit  or  a  feeling;  and  it  is  peculiarly  happy  to  be 
on  terms  of  cardial  regard  with  those  who  stand  in 
any  close  relation  to  us.  The  man  liimself  sliuuld  be 
hearty;  the  lieart  should  be  warm;  the  professions 
sincere;  and  the  reception  cor(i/«Z.  It  is  also  possible 
to  speak  of  a  hearty  reception,  but  this  conveys  tlie 
idea  of  less  relinemeiu  than  cordial ; 

Yet  should  soine  neighbour  feel  a  pain 
Just  in  the  parts  wliere  1  complain, 
How  many  a  message  would  he  send. 
What  hearty  prayers  tliat  I  should  mend.— Swift. 
•  Youth  is  the  season  of  warm  and  generous  emotions.' 
— Blair. 

I  have  not  since  we  parted  been  at  peace, 

Nor  known  one  joy  sincere. — Rowk. 

'  With  a  gratitude  the  most  cordial,  a  good  man  looks 

tip  to  that  Almighty  Benefactor,  who  aims  at  no  end 

but  tlie  liappiness  of  those  whom  he  blesses.' — Blair. 

INGENUOUS,  INGENIOUS. 
It  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  point  out  the 
distinction  between  these  two  words,  if  they  liad  nut 
been  confounded  in  writing,  as  well  as  in  speaking. 
Inginiiiius,  in  Latin  infrinuus,  and  ingenious,  in 
Latin  ingeniosus,  arc,  either  immediately  or  remotely, 
hoth  derfvcd  from  ingigno  to  be  inborn ;  but  the  former 
respects  the  freedom  of  the  station,  and  consequent 
nobleness  of  the  character  which  is  inborn  ;  the  latter 
respects  the  genius  or  mental  powers  which  are  inborn. 
Trutli  is  coupled  with  freedom  or  nobility  of  birth  ; 
the  ingenuous,  therefore,  bespeaks  the  inborn  freedom, 
by  asserting  the  noblest  right,  and  following  the  noblest 
impulse,  of  human  nature,  namely,  that  of  speaking 
the  truth :  genius  is  altogether  a  "natural  endowment, 
that  is  born  with  us,  independent  of  external  circum- 
stances ;  the  ingenious  man,  therefore,  displays  his 
powers  as  occasion  may  otler.  We  love  the  ingenu- 
ous character,  on  account  of  the  qualities  of  his  heart ; 
we  admire  the  ingenious  man  on  account  of  the  en- 
dowments of  his  mind.  One  is  ingenuous  as  a  man  ; 
or  ingenious  as  an  author :  a  man  confesiies  an  action 
ingenuously ;  he  def(;nds  it  ingeniously ;  'Compare 
the  ingenuous  pliableness  to  virtuous  counsels  which 
ia  in  youth,  to  tlie  confirmed  obstinacy  in  an  old  sinner.' 
— South. 

Ingenious  to  their  ruin,  every  age 
lurproves  the  arts  and  iiistruiuents  of  rage. 

Waller. 


TO  APPRAISE,  OR  APPRECIATE,  ESTIMATE, 
ESTEEM. 

.Appraise,  appreciate,  from  apprecio  and  apprccia- 
tus,  participle  of  apprecio,  compounded  of  ap  or  ad 
and  pretium  a  price,  signify  to  set  a  virice  or  value  on 
a  thing  ;  estimate  comes  from  estimatus,  participle  of 
estimo  to  value  ;  to  esteem  is  a  variation  of  estimate. 

.Appraise  and  appreciate  are  used  in  precisely  the 
same  sense  for  setting  a  value  on  any  thing  according 
to  relative  circumstances  ;  but  the  one  is  used  in  the 
proper,  and  the  other  in  the  tignralive  sense :  a  sworn 
appraiser  appraises  goods  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  article  and  itssaleabh' I'ropei'V  ;  the  characters 
of  men  ar(!  appreciated  by  others  when  their  good  and 
bad  qualities  are  justly  put  in  a  balance ;  '  To  the 
finishing  of  his  course,  let  every  one  direct  his  eye ; 
and  let  liini  now  appreciate  life  according  to  the  value 
it  will  be  found  to  have  when  summed  up  at  the  close.' 
— Blair.  To  estimate  a  thing  is  to  get  the  sum  of  its 
value  by  calculation;  to  esteem  any  thing  is  to  judge 
its  actual  and  intrinsicit  value. 

Estimate  is  used  cither  in  a  proper  or  a  figurative 
acceptation ;  esteem  only  in  a  inoi  al  sense :  the  e.\|)en3e 
of  an  undertaking,  losses  by  fire,  gains  by  trade,  are 
estimated  at  a  certain  sum  ;  the  estimate  may  be  too 
liigli  or  loo  lo>v;  'The  extent  of  the  tiade  of  the 
Greeks,  how  highly  soever  it  may  have  been  estimated 
ill  ancient  times,  was  in  proportion  to  the  low  condi- 
tion of  their  niarine.'—RoBKRTSON    Tlie  moral  worth 


of  men  is  often  estimated  above  or  below  the  reality 
according  to  the  particular  bias  of  the  estimator ;  but 
there  are  individuals  of  such  an  unquestionable  worth 
Ihat  they  need  only  be  known  in  order  to  be  esteemed; 
'  If  a  lawyer  were  to  be  esteemed  only  as  he  uses  his 
parts  in  contending  for  justice,  and  were  immediately 
despicable  when  he  appeared  in  a  cause  which  he 
could  not  but  kn(;w  was  an  unjust  one,  how  honour- 
able would  his  character  be.' — Steele. 


TO  ESTDIATE,  COMPUTE,  RATE. 

Kstitnate  has  the  same  signification  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding article  ;  compute,  in  Latin  coniputo,  or  con  and 
putu  to  think,  signifies  to  put  together  in  one's  mind; 
rate,  in  Latin  ratus,  participle  of  reor  to  think,  signi 
fies  to  weigh  in  the  mind. 

All  these  terms  mark  the  mental  operation  by  which 
the  sum,  amount,  or  value  of  things  is  obtained  :  to 
estimate  is  to  obtain  the  aggregate  sum  In  one's  mind, 
either  by  an  immediate  or  a  progressive  act ;  to  com- 
pute is  to  obtain  the  sum  by  the  gradual  process  of 
putting  together  items ;  to  rate  is  to  fix  the  relative 
value  in  one's  mind  by  deduclicni  and  comparison  :  a 
builder  estimates  the  expense  of  building  a  house  on  a 
given  plan;  a  proprietor  of  liouses  computes  the  pro- 
bable diminulion  in  the  value  of  his  property  in  con- 
sequence of  wear  and  tear  ;  the  surveyor  rates  the  pre- 
sent value  of  lands  or  houses. 

In  the  moral  acceiitation  they  bear  the  same  analogy 
to  each  other :  some  men  are  apt  to  estimate  the  ad- 
ventitious privileges  of  birth  or  rank  too  high  ;  '  To 
those  who  have  skill  to  estimate  the  excellence  and 
difficulty  of  this  great  work  (Pope's  translation  of  Ho- 
mer) it  must  be  very  desirable  to  know  how  it  was 
performed.' — Johnson.  It  would  be  a  useful  occupa- 
tion for  men  to  compute  the  loss  they  sustain  by  the 
idle  waste  of  time  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  necessa- 
rily unprofitable  consumption  on  the  other ;  '  From 
the  age  of  sixteen  the  life  of  Pope,  as  an  author,  may 
be  computed.'' — Johnson.  He  who  rates  liis  abilities 
too  high  is  in  danger  of  despising  the  means  which 
are  essential  to  secure  success ;  and  he  who  rates  the.'n 
too  low  is  apt  to  neglect  the  means,  from  despair  of 
success ; 

Sooner  we  learn  and  seldoiner  forget 
What  criticks  scorn,  than  what  they  highly  r««c 
Hughes. 


TO  CALCULATE,  COMPUTE,  RECKON, 
COUNT,  OR  ACCOUNT,  NUMBER. 

Calculate,  in  Latin  cfl/r«Za<H.v,  participle  of  cnZcH/o 
comes  from  calculus,  Greek  x^^'t  "^  pebble ;  becanss 
the  Greeks  gave  their  votes,  and  the  R(mians  made 
out  their  accounts,  by  little  stones  ;  hence  it  denotes 
the  action  itw\(  o{  reelconing ;  compute  signifies  the 
same  as  in  the  preceding  article ;  reckon,  in  Saxoii 
reccan,  Dutch  rtkerten,  German  rechnrn,  is  not  im- 
probably derived  from  row,  in  Dutch  reck,  because 
stringing  of  things  in  a  row  was  formerly,  as  it  is  now 
sometimes,  the  ordinary  mode  of  reckoning  ;  count,  in 
French  compter,  is  but  a  contraction  of  computer,  but 
signifies  a  formiiiff  into  an  account,  or  setting  down  in 
an  account ;  to  number  signifies  literally  to  put  into  a 
number. 

These  words  indicple  the  means  by  which  we  arrive 
at  a  certain  result  in  regard  to  quantity. 

To  calculate  is  the  generick  term,  the  rest  are  spe- 
cifick:*  computation  ami  reckoning  are  branches  of 
calculation,  or  an  application  of  tliose  operations  to 
the  objects  of  which  a  result  is  sought:  to  calculate 
comprehends  arithmetical  operations  in  general,  or  par- 
ticular applications  of  the  science  of  numbers,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  certain  point  of  knowledge  :  to  compute  is 
to  (Combine  certain  given  numbers  in  order  to  learn  the 
grand  result :  to  reckon  is  to  enumerate  and  set  down 
thiims  in  the  detail :  lo  count  is  to  add  up  the  indivi 
dual  items  contained  in  many  ditferent  parts,  in  order 
to  determine  the  quantity. 

Calculation  particularly  respects  the  operation  itself, 
compute  respects  the  gross  sum  ;  reckon  and  count  refer 
to  the  details.  To  calculate  denotes  any  numerical 
operation  in  general,  but  in  its  limited  sense  ;  it  is  the 

•  Vide  Roubaud :  "  Calculer,  supputer,  compter  " 
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abstract  science  of  figures  used  by  mathemalicians 
and  pliilosoijlieis  ;  computation  is  a  nuineiical  esti- 
mate, a  simple  species  of  calculation  used  by  histo- 
rians, cliroiiologists,  and  liiiaiicial  speculators,  iti  draw- 
ing great  results  from  complex  sources :  reckon  and 
count  are  still  simpler  species  of  calculation,  applica- 
ble to  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  and  en)ployed  by 
tradesmen,  meclianicks,  and  people  in  yeneral ;  reck- 
»ning  and  counting  were  the  first  elforts  made  by 
men  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  number,  quantity, 
or  degree. 

Tlie  astronomer  calculates  the  return  of  the  stars ; 
the  geometrician  ma'»i^s  algebraick  calculations.  The 
Banians,  Indian  m  *iants,  make  prodigious  calcu- 
lations in  an  instai  <in  their  thumb  nails,  doubtless 
after  the  manner  of  algebra,  by  signs,  which  the  calcu- 
lator employs  as  he  pleases.  Tlie  chronologist  com- 
putes the  times  of  particular  events,  by  comparing 
them  with  those  of  other  known  events.  Many  per- 
sons have  attempted  from  the  prophecies  to  make  a 
computation  as  to  the  probable  time  of  the  millennium: 
financiers  compute  the  produce  of  a  tax  according  to 
the  measure  and  circumstances  of  its  imposition.  At 
every  new  consulate  the  Rojiians  used  to  drive  a  nail 
into  the  wall  of  tlie  Capitol,  by  which  they  reckoned  the 
length  of  time  that  their  state  had  been  erected  :  trades 
men  reckon  their  profits  and  losses.  Children  begin  by 
counting  on  their  finsers,  one,  two,  three. 

An  almanack  is  made  by  calculation,  computation, 
and  reckoning.  The  rising  and  setting  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  a\e  calculated;  t'roni  given  astronomical  tables 
is  computed  the  moment  on  which  any  celestial  phe- 
nomenon may  return  ;  and  by  reckoning  are  deter- 
mined the  days  on  which  holydays,  or  other  periodical 
events  fall. 

Buffon,  in  his  moral  arithmetick,  has  calculated 
tables  as  guides  to  direct  our  judgements  in  different 
situations,  where  we  have  only  vague  probability,  on 
which  to  draw  our  conclusions.  By  this  we  have  only 
to  compute  what  the  fairest  gain  may  cost  us ;  how 
much  we  must  lose  in  advance  from  the  most  favour- 
able lottery  ;  how  much  our  hopes  impose  upon  us,  our 
cupidity  cheats  us,  and  our  habits  injure  us. 

Calculate  and  reckon  are  employed  in  a  figurative 
sense  ;  coynpute  and  count  in  an  extended  apiilication 
of  the  same  sense. 

Calculate,  reckon,  and  count  respect  mostly  the 
future  ;  compute  the  past. 

Calculate  is  rather  a  conjectural  deduction  from 
what  is,  as  to  what  may  be;  computation  is  a  rational 
estimate  of  what  has  been,  from  what  is;  reckoning  is 
a  conclusive  conviction,  a  complacent  assurance  that  a 
thing  will  happen;  coiintmor  indicates  an  expectation. 
We  calculate  on  a  gain  ;  compute  any  loss  sustained, 
or  the  amount  of  any  mischief  done  ;  we  reckon  on  a 
promised  pleasure ;  we  count  the  liours  and  minutes 
until  the  time  of  enjoyment  arrives. 

A  s]iirit  of  calculation  arises  from  the  cupidity  en- 
gendered by  trade  ;  it  narrows  the  mind  to  the  mere 
prospect  of  accumulation  and  self  interest;  'In  this 
bank  of  fame,  by  an  exact  calculation,  and  the  rules 
of  political  arithmetick,  I  have  allotted  ten  hundred 
thousand  shares;  live  hundred  thousand  of  which  is  the 
due  of  the  general ;  two  hundred  thousand  I  assign  to 
the  general  officers  ;  and  two  hundred  thousand  more 
to  all  the  commissioned  officers,  from  the  colonels  to 
ensigns  ;  the  remaining  hundred  thousand  must  bo  dis- 
tributed ,'i  iioiig  the  lion  commissicnicd  officers  and  pri- 
vate men  ;  according  to  wliicli  computation,  I  fip  "  <«r- 
geant  Hall  is  to  have  one  share  and  a  fraction  o,  two- 
fifths.' — Steele.  Computations  are  inaccurate  that 
are  not  founded  upon  exact  numerical  calculations ; 
'  The  time  we  live  ought  not  to  be  computed  >  -be 
number  of  years,  but  by  the  use  that  has  beer.  ../ade 
of  if.' — Addison.  Inconsiderale  people  are  apt  to 
reckon  on  things  that  are  very  uncertain,  and  then  lay 
up  !o  theni.selves  a  store  of  disappointments;  'Men 
reckon  ihemselves  possessed  of  what  their  genius  in- 
clines them  to,  and  so  bend  all  their  ambition  to  excel 
in  what  is  out  of  their  reach.' — Spectator.  Children 
who  are  uneasy  at  school  count  the  hours,  minutes, 
and  moments  for  their  return  home  ; 

The  vicious  count  their  years,  virtuous  their  acts. 

JONSON. 

Those  who  have  experienced  the  instability  of  human 
afiairg,  will  never  calculate  on  an  hour's  enjoyment 
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beyond  the  moinent  of  exi.stencn.  It  is  difficult  trj 
com/jMU' the  loss  which  an  army  sustains  upon  being 
defeated,  especially  if  it  be  obliged  to  make  a  long 
retreat.  Those  who  know  the  human  heart  «  ill  never 
reckon  on  the  assistance  of  professed  fiiends  in  the 
hour  of  adversity.  A  mind  that  is  ill  at  ease  seeks  a 
resource  and  amusement  in  counting  the  moments  as 
they  tiy  ;  but  this  is  often  an  unhappy  delusion  that 
only  adds  to  the  bitterness  of  sorrow. 

To  reckon,  count  or  account,  and  number  are  very 
nearly  allied  to  each  other  in  the  sense  of  esteeming 
or  giving  to  any  object  a  place  in  one's  account  or  rccA- 
oning ;  they  difler  mostly  in  the  application,  reckoning 
being  applied  to  inori  familiar  objects  than  the  others, 
which  are  only  empJ  ed  in  the  grave  style;  '  Reckon- 
ing themselves  al  dived  by  Mary's  attachment  to 
Bothwell  from  the  engagements  which  they  had  come 
under  wlien  she  yielded  herself  a  prisoner,  they  carried 
her  next  evening,  under  a  strong  guard,  to  the  castle  of 
Lochleven.' — Robertson.  '  A  pplause  and  admiration 
are  by  no  means  to  he  counted  among  the  nrcessariea 
of  life.'— Johnson.  'There  is  no  bisliop  of  the  Church 
of  England  but  accounts  it  his  interest,  as  well  as  his 
duty,  to  comply  with  this  precept  of  the  Apostle  Paul 
to  Titus,  "These  things  tiiach  and  exhort."  ' — South. 
'  He  whose  mind  never  pauses  from  tlie  remembrance 
of  his  own  eufi'eiings,  may  justly  be  numbered  anioni; 
the  most  miserable  of  human  beings.' — Johnson. 


ACCOUNT,  RECKONING,  BILL. 

.Account,  compounded  of  nc  or  ad  and  count,  signifies 
to  count  to  a  person,  or  for  a  thing  ;  an  account  is  the 
thing  so  counted  :  reckoning,  from  the  verb  to  reckon, 
signifies  the  thing  reckoned  up;  bill,in  Saxon  bill,  in 
all  probability  comes  from  the  Swedish  byla,  to  build, 
signifying  a  written  contract  for  building  vessels,  which 
in  German  is  still  called  a  beilbrirf ;  hence  it  has  been 
employed  to  express  various  kinds  of  written  docu- 
ments. These  words,  which  are  very  similar  in  signi- 
fication, may  frequently  be  substituted  for  one  an 
other. 

Account  is  the  generick,  the  others  the  specifick 
terms :  a  reckoning  and  bill  is  an  account,  though  not 
always  vice  vcrsd:  account  expresses  the  details,  with 
the  sum  of  them  counted  up ;  reckoning  implies  the 
register  and  rotation  of  the  things  to  be  reckoned  up; 
bill  denotes  the  details,  with  their  particular  charges! 
An  account  should  be  correct,  cohlaining  neither  more 
nor  less  than  is  proper;  a  reckoning  should  be  explicit, 
leaving  nothing  unnoticed  as  to  dates  and  names  ;  a 
bill  should  be  fair. 

We  speak  of  keeping  an  account,  of  coming  to  a 
reckoning,  of  sending  in  a  bill.  Customers  have  an 
account  wilh  their  tradespeople;  masters  have  a  rec/fc- 
oning  with  their  workpeople;  tradesmen  send  in  their 
bills  at  stated  periods. 

Account,  from  the  extensive  use  of  the  term,  is  ap- 
plicable to  every  thing  that  is  noted  dtiwn;  the  parti- 
culars of  which  are  considered  worthy  of  notice  indi- 
vidually or  collectively:  merchants  keep  their  ac- 
counts; an  account  is  taken  at  the  Custom  House  of 
all  that  goes  in  and  out  of  the  kingdom  ;  an  account  is 
taken  of  all  transactions,  of  the  weather,  of  natural 
phenomena,  and  whatever  is  remarkable; 

At  many  times  I  brought  in  my  accounts. 

Laid  lliem  before  you ;  you  wcjuld  throw  them  off, 

And  say  you  found  them  in  my  honesty. 

Shakspeare. 
Reckoning,  as  a  particular  term,  is  moie  partial  in  its 
use:  it  is  mostly  confined  to  the  dealings  of  men  with 
one  another;  in  which  sense  it  is  superseded  by  the 
preceding  term,  and  now  serves  to  expre.ss  only  an 
explanatory  enumeration,  which  may  be  either  verbal 
or  written ;  '  Merchant  with  some  rudeness  demanded 
a  room,  and  was  told  that  there  was  a  good  fire  in  the 
next  parlour,  whicti  tae  company  were  about  to  leave, 
being  then  paying  their  reckoning.' — Johnson.  Bill, 
as  implying  something  charged  or  engaged,  is  used  not 
only  in  a  mercantile  but  a  legal  sense:  hence  we  speak 
of  a  A;7Zof  lading;  a  4iW  of  parcels;  a  AiW  of  exchange; 
a  AfM  of  indictment,  or  a  J)H  in  parliament;  'Ordinary 
expense  ought  to  be  limited  by  a  man's  estate,  and  or- 
dered to  the  best,  that  the  bills  may  be  less  thau  the 
estimation  abroad.' — Bacon. 
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CALENDAR,  ALMANACK,  EPHEMERIS. 

Ciilindiir  conu's  from  raliiulif,  the  Roiuaii  name  for 
llie  Orst  (Jays  olevtry  mmitli ;  ulmayiack,  that  is  al  and 
mana,  s.yiiities  piopci ly  the  reckoning  or  tiling  rfcli- 
on<d,  from  'he  Arabick  7««7ia  and  Hebrew  HJD  'o 
reckon;  ephemeris,  in  Greek  t<p>)tit(>is,  from  tiri  and 
titttpa  llicday,  implies  that  wliich  liappeiis  by  the  day. 

'I'nese  terms  dciioie  a  date-book  :  but  tlie  calnidar 
tea  book  which  reyistcrs  events  under  every  month; 
the  idvianacK  is  a  book  wliich  registers  limes,  or  the 
divisions  of  ihe  year;  and  an  ephevieris  is  a  book 
wliicb  registers  the  planewry  movements  every  day. 
An  almanack  may  be  a  calendar,  and  an  cpkcmcris 
may  be  bmli  an  almanack  i\.\\A  a  calendar;  but  every 
almanack  is  not  a  calendar,  nor  every  calendar  an 
almanack.  The  Gardener's  calendar  is  not  an  alma- 
nack, and  sheet  almanacks  are  seldom  calenidars : 
likewise  the  nautical  ephemeris  may  sen'e  as  awalma- 
uack,  altliough  not  as  a  calendar;  'He  was  silting 
upon  llie  ground  upon  a  little  straw,  in  llie  farthest 
coHiei  of  his  dungeon,  which  was  allernalely  his  chair 
and  bed;  a  little  calendar  of  small  slicks  were  laid 
at  the  head,  notched  ail  over  with  the  dismal  nights 
and  days  lie  had  passed  there.' — Stkrnk.  '  When  the 
reformers  were  purging  the  calendar  of  legion=>  cf  vi- 
sionary saints,  they  took  due  care  lo  defend  ine  niches 
of  real  martyrs  from  profanation.  They  preserved  the 
holy  festivals  which  had  been  consecrated  for  many 
ases  to  the  greai  luminaries  of  the  church,  and  atcince 
paid  proper  observance  to  the  memory  of  the  good, 
and  fell  inwilhthe  proper  humourof  the  vulgai,  which 
loves  to  rejoice  and  mourn  at  the  discretion  of  the  al- 
manack.'— Walpolk.  'That  two  or  three  suns  or 
moons  appear  in  any  man's  life  or  reign,  it  is  not  worth 
the  wonder;  but  that  the  same  should  fall  out  at  a 
remarkable  time  or  point  of  some  decisive  action, 
that  those  two  should  make  but  one  line  in  the  book 
of  fate,  and  stand  together  in  the  great  e.phemerides  of 
God,  besides  the  philosophical  assignment  of  the  cause, 
it  may  admit  a  Christian  apprehension  in  tlie  signality.' 
— Brown's  Vulgar  Errors. 

COUPLE,  BRACE,  PAIR. 
Couple,  in  French  couple,  comes  from  the  Latin 
eopvio  to  join  or  tie  together,  copula,  in  Hebrew  733 
a  lope  or  a  shackle,  signifying  things  tied  together  ; 
and  as  two  Ihiiias  are  with  most  convenience  bound 
together,  it  has  by  custom  been  confined  to  this  num- 
ber: brace,  from  the  French  bras  arm,  signifies  things 
locked  together  after  the  manner  of  the  folded  arms, 
which  on  that  account  are  confined  to  the  number  of 
two:  pair,  in  French  pnire,  Latin  par  equal,  signifies 
things  I  hat  are  equal,  which  can  with  propriety  be  said 
only'nf  two  things  with  regard  to  each  other. 

From  the  above  illnslratioii  of  these  terms,  it  is 
Clear  that  the  number  of  two,  which  is  included  in  all 
them,  is,  with  regard  to  the  first,  entirely  arbitrary ; 
of  that  vvjih  regard  to  the  second,  it  arises  from  the 
nature  of  the  junction ;  and  with  regaid  to  the  third, 
it  arises  altogether  froiri  the  nature  of  the  objects  : 
ceuple.s  and  braces  aie  made  by  coupling  and  bracing  ; 
pairs  are  either  so  of  themsclvps,  or  are  made  so  by 
others:  covplrs  and  braces  always  require  a  junction 
in  order  to  make  them  complete;  pairs  require  simi 
larity  only  to  niake  them  what  they  are:  couples  are 
joined  by  a  foreign  tie  ;  braces  are  produced  by  a  pe- 
culiar mode  of  junction  with  the  objects  themselves. 

Ciivplr  and  pair  are  said  of  persons  or  things;  brace 
in  parlirnlar  eases  only  of  animals  or  things,  e.\cept  in 
the  hntlcsque  style,  where  it  may  be  applied  to  per- 
sons. When  used  for  persons,  the  word  couple  has 
relation  lo  the  marriage  tie;  the  word  pair  to  the  as- 
Boriatinn  or  the  moral  union :  the  former  term  is 
therefore  more  appropriate  when  speaking  of  tho.se 
who  are  soon  to  be  married,  or  have  just  entered  that 
state;  the  latter  when  speaking  of  those  who  are 
already  fixed  in  that  slate:  most  couples  that  are 
joined  together  are  equally  happy  in  prospect,  but  not 
80  in  the  completion  of  their  wishes:  it  is  the  lot  of 
comparatively  very  few  to  claim  the  title  of  the  hapyiy 
pair;  'Scarce  any  coup/e  comes  together,  but  their 
nuptials  are  declared  in  the  newspaper  with  encomiums 
oil  each  party  " — Johnson. 

Your  fortnlip,  liappy  pniV,  already  made, 
Leaves  you  no  farther  wish.-URVDKN. 


The  term  pair  may  be  used  in  the  burlesque  style  for 
any  two  pei^ons  allied  to  each  oilier  by  similarity  of 
sentiment  or  otherwise ; 

Dear  Sheridan !  a  gentle  pair 
Of  Gaulstown  lads  (for  such  they  arc), 
Besides  a  brace  of  grave  divines, 
Adore  the  smoothness  of  your  lines. — Swift. 
When  used  for  things,  couple  is  jirouiiscuously  em- 
ployed in  familiar  discourse  for  any  two  things  put 
together;  '  In  the  midst  of  these  sorrows  which  1  had 
ill  my  heart,  methonght  there  passed  by  mc  a  couple 
of  coaches  with  purple  liveries.'— Addison.    Brace  is 
used  by  siKirtsmen  for  birds  which  are  shot,  and  suj)- 
posed  to  be  locked   together;  by  sailors  for  a  part  of 
their  tackling,  which  is  fiilded  crosswise;  as  also  in 
common  life  for  an  article  of  convenience  crossed  in  a 
singular  way,  w  Inch  serves  to  keep  the  dress  of  men 
in  its  proper  place; 
First  hunter  then,  pursu'd  a  gentle  brace, 
Goodliest  of  all  the  forest,  hail  and  hind. — Mjlton. 
Pair  is  of  course  restricted  in  its  application  to  sucll 
objects  only  as  are  really  pa/red; 

Six  wings  he  wore,  to  shade 
His  lineaments  divine ;  the  pair  that  clad 
Each  shoulder  lirond  came  mantling  o'er  his  breast 
Willi  regal  ornament. — Milton. 


RATE,  PROPORTION,  RATIO. 

Rate  signifies  the  thing  rated,  or  the  measure  at 
which  it  is  rated  ;  ratio  has  the  same  original  meaning 
as  rate;  proportion,  v.  Proportionate. 

Rate  ^nd  ratio  are  in  sense  species  of  proportion; 
that  is,  they  are  supjiosed  or  estimated  proportions,  in 
distinction  from  prnportions  that  lie  in  the  nature  of 
things.  The  first  term,  rale,  is  employed  in  ordinary 
concerns;  a  person  receives  a  certain  sum  weekly  at 
the  rale  of  a  certain  sum  yearly;  'At  Ephesus  and 
Athens,  Anthony  lived  at  his  usual  rate  in  all  manner 
of  luxury.' — Puideau-X.  Ratio  is  applied  only  to  num- 
bers and  calculations;  as  two  is  to  four  so  is  four  to 
eight,  and  eight  to  sixteen  ;  the  ratio  in  this  case  being 
double;  '  The  rate  of  interest  (to  lenders)  is  generally 
in  a  compound  ratio  formed  out  of  the  inconvenience 
and  the  hazard.' — Blackstonk.  Proportion  is  em- 
ployed in  mailers  of  science,  and  in  all  cases  where 
the  two  more  specifick  terms  are  not  admissible;  the 
beauty  of  an  edifice  depends  upon  observing  the  doc- 
trine of  proportions ,  in  the  disposing  of  soldiers  a 
certain  regard  must  be  had  to  proportion  in  the  height 
and  size  of  the  men;  '  Repentance  cannot  be  efiectual 
but  as  it  bears  some  proportion  to  sin.' — South. 


PROPORTIONATE,  COMMENSURATE, 
ADEQUATE. 
Proportionate,  from  the  Latin  proporti'o,  compound- 
ed of  pro  and  portio,  signifies  having  a  portion  suit 
able  to,  or  in  agreement  with,  some  other  object ;  com 
mensurate,  from  the  Latin  comtnejisus  or  conimetior 
signifies  measuring  in  accordance  with  some  other 
thing,  being  suitable  in  measure  to  something  else; 
adequate,  in  Lalin  odiequatus,  participle  of  adaquo, 
signifies  made  level  with  some  other  body. 

Proportionate  is  here  a  term  of  general  use;  the 
others  a:e  particular  terms,  employed  in  a  similat 
sense,  in  regard  to  particular  objects:  that  is propor- 
tionate  whicli  rises  as  a  thing  rises,  and  falls  as  a  thing 
falls;  that  is  commensurate  which  is  made  to  rise  to 
the  same  measure  or  degree;  that  is  a(i*yun(e  w-hich 
is  made  to  come  up  to  the  height  of  another  thing. 
Proportionate  is  employed  either  in  the  proper  or  im- 
proper sense  ;  in  all  recipes  and  prescriptions  of  every 
kmA,  proportionate  quantities  must  alw.aysbe  taken; 
when  the  task  increases  in  difficulty  and  complicalion, 
a  proportionate  degree  of  labour  and  talent  must  be 
employed  upon  it ;  '  All  envy  is  proportionate  to  de- 
sire.'— .lonNsoN.  Commensurate  and  adei/unte  areem 
ployed  only  in  the  moral  sense;  the  lornier  in  legaiti 
to  maltersof  distribution,  the  latter  in  regard  to  the 
equalizing  of  powers:  a  person's  recompense  sliould 
in  some  measure  be  commmsurate  with  his  labour  and 
deserts;  'Where  the  matter  is  not  commensurate  to 
the  words,  all  speaking  is  but  tautology.' — South.  A 
, .  cersoii's  resources  should  be  adequate  to  the  work  he  in 
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engaged  in ;  '  Outward  actions  are  not  adequate  ex- 
pressions of  our  virtues.' — Addison. 

DISPARITY,  INEaUALITY. 

Disparity,  frotii  liis  awdpar,  in  Greek  vapci  with  or 
l)y,  signifies  an  unfitness  of  objects  to  be  by  one  an- 
other; inequality,  from  llie  Latin  tequus  even,  sig- 
nifies liavJMg  no  regularity. 

Disparity  applies  to  two  or  more  objects  which 
Bho'ild  meet  or  stand  in  coalition  with  eacli  otl>er;  in- 
equality is  applicable  to  objects  iliat  are  compared 
with  each  other;  the  rf(s7;n7-(()/ of  age,  situation,  and 
circumstances,  is  to  be  consi<lerfcd  vvitli  regard  to  per- 
sims  entering  into  a  matrimonial  connexion;  the  in- 
equality in  the  portion  of  labour  which  is  to  be  per- 
formed by  two  persons,  is  a  ground  for  the  inequality 
of  their  recompense:  there  is  a  great  inequality  in  the 
chance  of  success,  where  there  is  a  disparity  of  ac- 
nuirements  in  rival  candidates :  the  disparity  between 
David  and  Goliah  was  such  as  to  render  the  success 
of  the  former  more  strikingly  miraculous  ;  'Between 
Elilm  and  the  rest  of  Job's  familiars,  the  greatest  dis- 
parity was  \nn  in  years.' — Hookkr.  The  inequality 
in  the  conditions  of  men  is  not  attended  with  a  corres- 
ponding inequality  in  their  happiness  ;  '  Inequality  of 
behaviour,  either  in  prosperity  or  adversity,  are  alike 
ungraceful  in  man  that  is  born  to  die.' — Stkelk. 

SYMMETRY,  PROPORTION. 
Symmetry,  in  Latin  symmctria,  Greek  avpptTftia, 
from  avv  and  nhpov,  signifies  a  measure  that  accords  ; 
proportion,  in  Lai  in  proportio,  compounded  of  pro  and 
;)o?(/o,  .signifies  every  portion  or  part  according  with  Ilia 
otiier,  or  with  the  whole. 

The  signification  of  these  terms  is  obviously  the 
same,  namely,  a  due  admeasurement  of  the  parts  to 
each  other  and  to  the  whole:  but  symmetry  seems  to 
convey  the  idea  of  a  beautiful  adaptation;  auA  pro- 
portion is  applied  in  general  to  every  thing  which  ad- 
mits of  dimensions  and  an  adaptation  of  the  parts : 
hence  we  speak  of  symmetry  of  feature,  or  symmetry 
abstractedly ; 

She  by  whose  hnes  proportion  should  be 

E.vamin'd,  measure  of  all  symmetry  : 

Wliom   had   that  ancient  seen,  who  thought  souls 
made 

Of  liarmony,  he  would  at  next  have  said 

That  harmony  was  sIn".— Do.nne. 
But  we  say  proportiux  of  limbs,  the  proportion  of  the 
head  to  the  body;  'The  iuvetitors  of  stuffed  hips  had 
a  better  eye  ibr  Aae  proportion  than  to  add  to  a  redun- 
dancy, because  in  some  cases  it  was  convenient  to  fill 
up  a  vacuum.' — Cumberland. 

EQUAL,  EVEN,  EQUABLE,  LIKE,  OR  ALIKE, 
UNIFORM. 

Equal,  in  Latin  aqualis,  conies  from  tsquus,  and 
probably  the  Greek  sIkos,  similis,  like;  even  is  in 
Sixon  f/Wi,  German  cben,  Sweden  efwen,jafn,  or  aem, 
tJreek  olog  like;  equable,  m  Latin  cg«aA(/is,  signifies 
susceptible  of  equality ;  like,\n  Dutch  lik,SAX(m  ^elig, 
German  gleich,  Gothick  tlwlick,  Latin  talis,  Greek 
TtiXtKoi  such  as;  uniform,  compounded  of  unus  one 
ami  furma  form,  bespeaks  its  own  meaning. 

All  these  epithets  are  opposed  to  difference.  Equal 
is  said  of  degree,  quantity,  number,  and  dimensions, 
as  equal  in  years,  of  an  equal  age,  an  equal  height: 
even  is  said  of  the  surface  and  position  of  bodies;  a 
board  is  made  even  with  another  board ;  the  floor  or 
the  ground  is  even  :  like  is  said  of  accidental  qualities 
in  things,  as  alike  in  colour  or  in  feature:  uniform  is 
said  of  tilings  only  as  to  their  fitness  to  correspond; 
those  which  ate  unlike  in  colour,  shape,  or  make,  or 
not  uniform,  cannot  be  made  to  match  as  pairs  : 
equable  \a  used  only  in  the  moral  acceptation,  in  which 
all  the  others  are  likewise  employed. 

As  moral  qualities  admit  of  degree,  they  aJmit  of 
equality ;  justice  is  dealt  out  in  equal  portions  to  the 
rich  and  the  poor;  God  looks  with  an  equal  eye  on 
all  mankind.  Some  men  are  e?uai  toothers  in  exter- 
nal circumstances  ;  '  Equality  is  the  life  of  conversa- 
tion, and  he  is  as  much  out  who  assumes  to  himself 
any  part  above  another,  as  he  who  considers  himself 
below  the  rest  of  society.' — Steele.    As  the  natural 
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path  is  rendered  uneven  by  high  and  low  ground,  so  the 
evenness  of  the  temper,  in  the  figurative  sense,  is  de- 
stroyed by  changes  of  hiunour,  by  elevations  and  de- 
pressions of  the  spirits;  'Good-nature  is  insufficient 
(in  the  marriage  state)  unless  it  be  steady  and  uniform, 

and    accompanied   with    an   evenness  of   temper.' 

Spectator.  The  equability  of  the  mind  is  hurt  by 
the  vicissitudes  of  life,  from  prosperous  to  adverse; 
'  There  is  also  moderation  in  toleration  of  fortune 
which  of  Tully  is  called  equabilitie.'— Sir  T.  Elvot. 
This  term  may  al.so  be  applied  to  motion,  as  the  equa- 
ble motion  of  the  planets ;  and  figuratively  to  the 
style  ;  '  In  Swift's  works  is  found  an  equable  tenour  of 
easy  languane,  which  rather  trickles  than  flows.' — 
Johnson.  Even  and  equable  are  applied  to  the  same 
mind  in  relation  to  itself;  like  or  alike  is  used  to  the 
minds  of  two  or  more  :  hence  we  say  they  are  alike  in 
disposition,  in  sentiment,  in  wishes,  &c. ; 

E'en  now  as  familiar  as  in  life  he  came; 

Alas  !  how  diff'rent,  yet  how  like  the  same. — Popb. 
Uniform  is  applied  to  the  temper,  habits,  character, 
or  conduct ;  hence  a  man  is  said  to  preserve  a  uni- 
formity of  behaviour  towards  those  whoui  he  conj- 
mands.  The  term  may  also  be  applied  to  the  modes 
which  may  be  adopted  by  men  in  society  ;  '  'J'lic  only 
doubt  is  about  the  manner  of  their  unity,  how  far 
churches  are  bound  to  be  uniform  in  their  ceremonies, 
and  what  way  tliey  ought  to  take  for  that  purpose.' — 
Hooker.  Friendship  requires  that  the  parties  be 
equal  in  station,  alike  in  mind,  and  uniform  in  their 
conduct:  wisdom  points  out  to  us  an  eveit  tenour  of 
life,  from  which  we  cannot  depart  either  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left,  without  disturbing  our  peace  ;  it  is  one 
of  her  maxims  that  we  should  not  lose  the  equability 
of  our  temper  under  the  most  trying  circumstances. 

FLAT,  LEVEL. 

Flat,  in  German/nr/j,  is  connected  withplatt  broKd, 
and  that  with  the  Latin  latus,  and  Greek  t^Xutvs; 
level,  in  all  probability  from  libella  and  libra  a  balance, 
signifies  the  evenness  of  a  balance. 

Flat  is  said  of  a  thing  with  regard  to  itself;  it  is  op- 
posed to  the  round  or  protuberant ;  level  as  it  respects 
another  ;  the  former  is  opposed  to  the  uneven  :  a  coun- 
try is  flat  which  has  no  elevation  ;  a  wall  is  level  with 
the  roof  of  a  house  when  it  rises  to  the  height  of  the 
roof;  ^  A  flat  can  hardly  look  well  on  paper.' — Count- 
ess OF  Hertford. 

At  that  black  hour,  which  gen'ral  horrour  sheds 

On  the  low  level  of  the  inglorious  throng. — Young 


EVEN,  SMOOTH,  LEVEL,  PLAIN. 

Even  {v.  Equal)  and  smooth,  which  is  in  all  proba- 
bility connected  with  smear,  are  both  opposed  to 
roughness :  but  that  which  is  even  is  free  only  from 
great  roughnesses  or  irregularities;  that  which  is 
smooth  is  free  from  every  degree  of  roughness,  how- 
ever small :  a  board  is  even  which  has  no  knots  or 
holes;  it  is  not  smooth  unless  its  surface  be  an  entire 
plane:  the  ground  is  said  to  be  even,  but  not  smooth  ; 
the  sky  is  smooth,  but  not  even ;  '  When  we  look  at  a 
naker".  wall,  from  the  evenness  of  the  object  the  cyo 
runs  •.:!ong  its  whole  space,  and  arrives  quickly  at  its 
termination.' — Burke.  '  The  effects  of  a  rugL'ed  and 
broken  surface  seem  stronger  than  where  it  is  smoot/i 
and  polished.' — Burke. 

Even  is  lo  level  {v.  Flat),  wlxen  applied  to  the  ground, 
what  smooth  is  to  even  :  the  even  is  free  from  protu- 
berances and  depressions  on  its  exteriour  surface  ;  the 
level  is  free  from  rise-s  or  falls :  a  path  is  said  to  be 
even;  a  meadow  is  level:  ice  nia<|»  be  level,  though  it 
is  not  even;  a  walk  up  the  side  of  a  hill  may  he  erjcji, 
although  the  hill  itself  is  the  reverse  of  a  level :  the 
even  is  said  of  that  which  unites  and  forms  one  unin- 
teirupted  surface  ;  but  the  level  is  said  of  things  which 
are  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  and  are  discovered 
by  the  eye  lo  be  in  a  parallel  line :  hence  the  floor  of  a 
room  is  even  with  regard  to  itself;  it  is  level  with  that 
of  another  room ; 

The  top  is  level,  an  offensive  seat 
Of  war. — Drydkn. 
'A  blind  man  would  never  be  able  to  imagine  how  the 
several  prominences  and  depressions  of  a  human  binly 
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could  bfi  shown  on  a  plain  niece  of  canvass  that  has 
on  it  no  uneveiniess.' — AnnisuN. 

Evenness  respects  tiie  suilace  of  bodies;  plainness 
respects  the  direction  of  bodies  and  their  freedom  from 
external  obstructions',  a  palli  is  even  which  has  no 
itidenlures  or  f<iotniarl(s;  a  patli  is  plain  wliich  is  not 
stopped  lip  or  interrupted  by  wood,  water,  or  any 
otiier  tiling  intervening. 

When  applied  figuratively,  these  words  preserve 
their  analogy:  an  even  temper  is  secured  from  all  vio- 
lent changes  of  humour ;  a  smooth  speech  is  divested 
of  every  thing  which  can  ruffle  the  temper  of  others: 
but  the  former  is  always  taken  in  a  good  sense ;  and 
the  latter  mostly  in  a  bad  sense,  as  evincing  an  illicit 
design  or  a  purpose  to  deceive;  '  A  man  who  lives  in 
a  slate  of  vice  and  impenitence  can  liave  no  title  to 
tliat  enrniicss  and  tranquillity  of  mind  which  ls  tile 
health  of  the  soul.' — Addison. 

This  smooth  discourse  and  mild  behaviour  oft 

Conceal  a  liaitor. — Addison. 
A  plain  speech,  on  the  other  hand,  is  divested  of  every 
thing    obscure  or   figurative,  awl   is  consequently  a 
speech  free  from  disguise  and  easy  to  oe  understood  ; 

Express  thyself  in  plain,  not  doubtful,  words. 

That  ground  for  quarrels  or  disputes  affords. 

Denham. 
Even  and  level  are  applied  to  conduct  or  condition ; 
the  foiiner  as  regards  ourselves;  the  latter  as  regards 
Others:  he  who  adopts  an  even  course  of  conduct  is  in 
no  danger  of  putting  himself  upon  a  level  wiui  those 
who  are  otherwise  his  iuferiours;  '  Falsehood  tarns  all 
above  us  into  tyramiy  and  barbarity  ;  and  all  of  the 
same  level  with  us  into  discord.' — Sotrru. 

ODD,  UNEVEN. 

Odd,  probably  a  variation  from  add,  seems  to  be  a 
mode  of  the  uneven ;  both  aie  opposed  to  the  even, 
but  odd  is  only  said  of  that  which  has  no  fellow ;  the 
uneven  is  said  of  that  which  does  not  square  or  come 
to  an  even  point:  of  numbers  we  say  that  they  are 
either  odd  or  uneven ;  hut  of  gloves,  shoes,  and  eveiy 
thing  which  is  made  to  correspond,  we  say  that  they 
lire  odd,  when  they  are  single;  hut  that  they  are  uneven 
when  they  are  not  e.xactly  alike:  in  like  inaniier  a 
plank  is  uneven  which  has  an  unequal  suiface,  or  dis- 
proportionate dimensions  ;  but  a  piece  of  wood  is  odd 
which  will  not  match  nor  suit  with  any  other  piece. 

VALUE,  WORTH,  RATE,  PRICE. 

Value,  from  the  Latin  vuleo  to  be  strong,  respects 
those  essential  qualities  of  a  thing  which  constitute  its 
strength;  worth,  in  German  wertU,  from  wahren  to 
perceive,  signifies  that  good  which  is  experienced  or 
felt  to  exist  in  a  thing  ;  rate  signifies  the  same  as  under 
the  article  Rale,  proportion;  price,  in  Latin  pretium, 
from  the  Greek  irpdaau)  to  sell,  signifies  what  a  tiling 
is  sold  for. 

Value  is  a  general  and  indefinite  term  applied  to 
whatever  is  really  good  or  conceived  as  such  in  a 
jiing:  the  worth  is  that  good  only  which  is  conceived 
or  known  as  such.  The  value  therefore  of  a  thing  is 
DS  variable  as  the  humours  and  circumstances  of  men  ; 
it  may  be  nothing  or  something  very  great  in  the  .same 
object  at  the  same  time  in  the  eyes  of  difterent  men ; 

Life  has  no  value  as  an  end,  but  means: 

An  end  depUnable!  A  means  divine. — Youno. 
The  worth  is  however  that  value  which  is  acknow- 
ledged ;  it  is  therefore  something  more  fixed  and  per- 
manent: we  speak  of  the  value  of  external  oliji^cts 
which  are  determined  by  taste;  but  the  jcor^Aof  tilings 
as  determined  by  rtlle.  The  value  of  a  book  that  is 
out  of  print  is  fluctuating  and  uncertain;  but  its  real 
Korth  may  not  be  more  than  what  it  would  fetch  for 
waste  paper; 

Pay 

No  moment,  but  in  purchase  of  its  worth; 

And  what  its  icortA  ask  death  beds. — Youno. 

The  rate  and  price  are  the  measures  of  that  value  or 
trorth ;  the  former  in  a  general,  the  latter  in  a  particular 
application  to  mercantile  transactions.  Whatever  we 
({ivc  in  e.xchange  for  another  thing,  whether  according 
(u  a  definite  or  an  indefinite  estimation,  that  is  said  to  be 


done  at  a  certain  rate ;  thus  we  purchase  pleasure  at  a 
dear  rate,  when  it  is  at  the  expense  of  our  health  ,  '  If 
you  will  take  my  humour  as  it  runs,  you  shall  have 
hearty  thanks  into  the  bargain,  for  taking  it  offal  such 
urate.' — Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  Price  is  the  rat?  of 
exchange  estimated  by  coin  or  any  other  medium; 
hence  p?-!ce  is  a  fixed  rate,  and  may  be  figuratively  ap- 
plied in  that  sense  to  moral  objects;  as  when  health  is 
expressly  sacrificed  to  pleasure,  it  may  be  termed  the 
price  of  pleasure ; 

The  soul's  high  price 
Is  writ  in  all  the  conduct  of  the  skies. — Youno. 


TO  VALUE,  PRIZE,  ESTEEM. 
To  value  is  in  the  literal  sense  to  fix  the  real  value 
of  a  thing;  to  prize,  signifying  to  fix  a  price,  and 
esteem  (v.  F.steem),  are  both  modes  of  valuing  In 
the  extended  sense,  to  value  may  mean  to  ascertain  the 
relative  or  supposed  value  of  a  thing:  in  this  sense 
men  value  gold  above  silver,  or  an  appraiser  values 
goods.  To  value  may  either  be  applied  to  material  or 
spiritual  subjects,  to  corporeal  or  mental  actions:  prize 
and  esteem  are  taken  only  as  mental  actions;  the 
former  in  reference  to  sensible  or  moral  objects,  the 
latter  only  to  moral  objects:  we  may  value  books  ac- 
cording to  their  market  price,  or  we  may  value  them 
according  to  their  contents;  we  prize  books  only  lor 
their  contents,  in  which  sense  ;»rne  is  a  much  stionger 
term  than  value;  we  also  prize  men  for  their  usefulness 
to  society; 

ThepWze,  the  beauteous  prize,  I  will  resign. 
So  dearly  valu'd,  and  so  justly  mine. — Pope. 
We  esteem  men  for  their  moral  characters;  'Nothing 
nmkes  women  esteemed  by  the  opposite  sex  moie  than 
chastity;  whether  it  be  that  we  always  prize  those 
most  who  are  hardest  to  come  at,  or  that  nothing  be- 
sides chastity,  with  its  collateral  attendants,  fidelity  and 
constancy,  gives  a  man  a  property  in  the  person  he 
loves.' — Addison. 


COST,  EXPENSE,  PRICE,  CHARGE. 

Cost,  m  German  kost  or  kostcn,  from  the  Latin 
gustare  to  taste,  signihts  originally  support,  and  by  an 
extended  sense  what  is  given  for  support;  expense  is 
compounded  of  ci  and  penscjn  Latin  pcnsus  participle 
o(  pendo  to  pay,  signifying  the  thing  paid  or  given  out; 
price,  from  the  Latin  pretium,  and  the  Greek  -updaata 
to  sell,  signifies  the  thing  given  for  what  is  hiiught; 
charge,  from  to  charge,  signifies  tlw  thing  laid  on  as  a 
charge. 

The  cost  is  what  a  thing  cost.i  ot  occasions  to  he  laid 
out;  the  expense  is  that  which  is  actually  laid  out;  the 
price  is  that  which  a  thing  may  fetch  or  cau?e  to  be 
laid  out;  the  charge  is  that  which  is  leqiiiiei^  lu  he  laid 
out.  Asa  cost  commonly  comprehends  an  erjinif  e,  the 
terms  are  on  various  occasions  used  indilTercn'ly  fi,r 
each  other:  we  speak  of  counting  the  co.-.i  or  conr.iin" 
the  expense  of  doing  any  thing;  at  a  great  co.yt  or  at  a 
great  expense ;  on  the  other  hand,  of  venturing  to  do  a 
thing  to  one's  cost,  of  growing  wise  at  other  people's 
expense. 

The  cost  and  the  price  have  respect  to  the  thing  and 
its  supposed  value ;  the  expense  and  the  charge  dii)end 
on  the  option  of  the  persons.  The  cost  of  a  thing  mu.st 
precede  the  price,  and  the  expense  must  succeed  the 
charge;  we  can  never  set  a  price  on  any  thing  until 
we  have  ascertained  what  it  has  cnst  us  ;  nor  can  we 
know  or  defray  the  expense  until  the  charge  be  made. 
There  may,  however,  frequently  be  a  price  where  there 
is  no  cost,  and  vice  versd;  there  may  also  be  an  expin.-'e 
where  there  is  no  charge  ;  but  there  cannot  be  a  charge 
without  an  expense  ;  '  Would  a  man  build  for  ctctnity, 
that  is,  in  other  words,  would  he  be  saved,  let  him 
consider  with  himself  what  charges  he  is  willing  to  lie 
at  that  he  may  be  so.' — South.  Costs  in  suit  olten 
exceed  in  value  and  amount  the  thing  contended  for: 
the  price  of  things  depends  on  tlieir  relalive  value  in 
the  eyes  of  others:  what  costs  nothing  someiinieii 
fetches  a  high  price;  and  other  things  cannot  obtain  a 
price  equal  to  the  first  cost.  Expenses  vary  with 
modes  of  living  and  men's  desires;  whoever  wants 
much,  or  wants  that  which  is  not  easily  obtained,  will 
have  many  eipenscs  to  defray;  when  the  c/iar^ei  are 
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exorbitant  tlie  expenses  must  necessarily  bear  a  pro- 
porlioii. 

Between  the  epithets  costly  and  expensive  there  is 
the  same  distinction.  Whatever  is  cuslly  is  naturally 
expensive,  but  not  rice  versd.  Articles  ol  furniture,  of 
luxury,  or  induljience,  are  costly,  either  from  their 
variety  or  tlieirintrinsick  value;  everything  \s  expensive 
wliich  is  attended  with  much  expense,  whether  of  little 
or  treat  value.  Jewels  are  costly;  travelling  is  ex- 
pensive. The  costly  treasures  of  the  East  are  imported 
into  Europe  for  the  gratihcation  of  those  who  cannot 
be  contented  with  the  produce  of  their  native  soil: 
those  who  indulge  themselves  in  expensice  pleasures 
ofien  lay  up  ii"  store  for  themselves  much  sorrow  and 
repentance  in  the  time  to  come. 

lu  the  moral  acceptation,  the  attainment  of  an  object 
is  said  to  cost  much  pains ; 

The  real  patriot  bears  his  private  wrongs, 
Kather  than  right  them  at  the  publick  cast, 

Beller. 
A  thing  is  persisted  in  at  the  expense  of  health,  of 
honour,  or  of  life;  'If  ease  and  politeness  be  only 
attainable  at  the  expense  of  sinceriiy  in  the  men,  and 
chastity  in  the  women,  I  flatter  myself  there  are  tew 
of  my  readers  who  would  not  think  the  purchase  made 
at  too  high  h  price.' — Abercrombx. 

UNWORTHY,  WORTHLESS. 
Unworthy  is  a  term  of  less  reproach  than  worthless , 
for  the  former  signifies  not  to  be  worthy  of  praise  or 
honour ;  the  latter  signifies  to  be  without  any  worth, 
and  consequently  in  the  fullest  sense  bad.  It  n;ay  be  a 
mark  of  modesty  or  humility  to  say  that  I  am  an 
unworthy  partaker  of  your  kindness  ;  but  it  would  be 
lolly  and  extravagance  to  say,  that  I  am  a  worthless 
partaker  of  your  kindness,  'i'here  are  many  unworthy 
members  in  every  religious  community ;  but  every  so- 
ciety tliat  is  conducted  Ujon  proper  principles  will  take 
care  to  exclude  worthless  members.  In  regard  to  one 
another  we  are  often  unworthy  of  the  distinctions  or 
privileges  we  enjoy;  in  regard  to  our  Maker  we  are  all 
unworthy  of  his  goodness,  for  we  are  all  worthless  in 
bis  eyes ; 

Since  in  dark  sorrow  I  my  days  did  spend, 
Till  now  disdaining  bis  unworthy  end. 

Denham. 
'  The  school  of  Socrates  was  at  one  time  deserted  by 
every  body,  except  iEschines  the  parasite  of  the  tyrant 
Dionysius,  and    the    most  worthless   man  living.' — 
Cumberland. 


VALUABLE,  PRECIOUS,  COSTLY. 
Valuable  signifies  fit  to  be  valued  :  precious,  having 
a  high  price  ;  costly,  costing  much  money.  Valuable 
expres^ses  directly  the  idea  of  value ;  precious  and 
co,<//i/ express  the  same  idea  indirectly:  on  the  other 
hand,  that  which  is  valuable  is  only  said  to  be  fit  or  de- 
serving of  Ba/ite;  hul  precious  and  cost?)/ denote  that 
which  is  highly  valuable,  according  to  the  ordinary 
measure  of  valuing  objects,  that  is,  by  the  price  they 
bear :  hence,  the  two  latter  express  the  idea  much  more 
strongly  than  the  former.  A  book  i-i  valuable  accord- 
ing to  its  conlenis,  or  according  to  llie  estimate  which 
men  set  upon  it,  either  individually  or  collectively; 
'What  an  alxurd  thing  it  is  to  pass  overall  the  «a- 
luable  parts  of  a  man,  and  fix  our  attention  on  his  in- 
firmities.'— Addison.  The  Bible  is  the  t)n\y  precinvs 
book  in  the  world  that  has  intrinsick  value,  that  is,  set 
above  all  price;  'It  is  no  improper  comparison  that  a 
thankful  heart  is  like  a  box  of  precious  ointment.' — 
Howell.  There  are  many  costly  things,  which  are 
only  valuable  to  the  individuals  who  are  disposed  to 
expend  money  upon  them;  'Christ  is  soTiieliints 
pleased  to  make  the  profession  of  himself  costly.' — 
South. 

INTRINSICK,  REAL,  GENUINE,  NATIVE. 

Intrinsick,  in  Latin  intrinsecus,  signifies  on  the 
inside,  that  is,  lying  in  the  thing  itself;  real,  from  the 
iiaiinres,  signifies  belonging  to  the  very  thing:  genuine, 
in  Latin  genuinvs  from  geno  or  gignu  to  bring  forth, 
signifies  actually  brought  forth,  or  springing  out  of  a 


tiling;  native,  in, Latin  nativus  and  natus  born,  sig- 
nifies actually  born,  or  arising  from  a  thing. 

The  value  of  a  thing  is  either  intrinsick  or  real:  bi» 
the  intrinsick  value  is  said  in  regard  to  iis  extrinsicfr 
value  ;  the  rto/ value  in  legard  to  the  ariiticlar.  tlie  m- 
trinstck  value  of  a  book  is  that  which  it  will  (etch  when 
sold  in  a  regular  way,  in  opposition  to  the  extrinsick 
vulue,as  being  the  giftof  a  liietid,  a  particular  edition, 
or  a  particular  type:  the  real  value  of  a  bool.  !h«. 
proper  sense,  lies  in  the  fineness  of  tffe  paper,  >  li 
costliness  of  its  binding  ;  and,  in  the  ini|  lojier  tti^se,  it 
lies  in  the  excellence  of  its  contents,  in  opposition  to 
the  artificial  value  which  it  acipiires  in  tlie  minds  of 
bibliomaniacksfrom  being  a  scarce  edition;  '  Men,  how- 
ever distinguished  by  external  accidents  or  intrinsick 
qualities,  have  all  the  same  wants,  the  same  pains,  and, 
as  far  as  the  senses  are  cimsulled,  the  same  pleasures.' 
— .loHNSoN.  '  You  have  settled,  by  an  economy  as 
perverted  as  the  policy,  two  eslabhshnients  of  govern- 
ment, one  real,  the  other  fictitious.' — Burek. 

The  worth  of  a  man  is  either  genuine  or  native :  the 
genuine  worth  of  a  man  lies  in  the  excellence  of  his 
moral  character,  as  opposed  to  his  adventitious  worth, 
which  he  acquires  from  the  possession  of  wealtli, 
power,  and  dignity  ;  his  native  worth  is  that  which  is 
inborn  in  him,  and  natural,  in  opposition  to  the  mere- 
tricious and  borrowed  worth  which  he  may  derive  from 
his  situation,  his  talent,  or  his  efforts  to  please ; 

his  genuine  and  less  guilty  wealth  t'  explore. 
Search  not  his  bottom,  but  survey  his  shore. 

Denham. 
'  How  lovely  does  the  human  mind  appear  in  its  native 
purity.' — Earl  of  Chatham. 

An  accurate  ob.server  will  alwajs  discriminate  be- 
tween the  intrinsick  and  extrinsick  value  of  every 
tiling;  a  wise  man  will  always  appreciate  things  ac- 
cording to  their  real  value  ;  the  most  depraved  man 
will  sometimes'be  sensible  o{  genuine  wonh  when  it 
displays  itself;  it  is  always  pleasant  to  meet  wittl 
those  unsophisticated  characters  whose  native  excel 
lence  shines  forth  in  all  their  words,  looks,  and  actions. 


EXTRANEOUS,  EXTRLNSICK,  FOREIGN. 

Extraneous,  compounded  of  exterraneus,  or  ex  and 
terra,  signifies  out  of  the  land,  not  belonging  to  it ; 
extrinsick,  in  Latin  extrinsecus,  compounded  of  extra 
and  sccus,  signifies  outward,  external ;  foreign,  from 
the  Latin /cr(«  out  of  doors,  signifies  not  belonging  to 
the  family,  tribe,  or  people. 

The  extraneous  is  that  which  forms  no  necessary  or 
natural  part >of  any  thing  :  the  extrinsick  is  that  which 
forms  a  part  or  has  a  connexion,  but  only  in  an  indirect 
form;  it  is  not  an  inherent  or  component  part;  tlie 
foreign  is  that  which  forms  no  part  whatever,  and 
has  no  kind  of  connexion.  A  work  is  said  to  contain 
extraneous  matter,  which  contains  much  matter  not 
necessarily  belonging  to,  or  illustrative  of  the  subject . 
a  work  is  said  to  have  extrinsick  merit  when  it  bor- 
rows its  value  from  local  circumstances,  in  distinction 
from  the  intrinsick  merit,  or  that  which  lies  in  the  con- 
tents. 

Extraneous  and  extrinsick  have  a  general  and  ab- 
stract sense  ;  but  foreign  has  a  particular  sianifica 
tion  ;  they  always  pass  over  to  some  object  either  ex- 
pressed or  understood  .  hence  we  say  extraneous  ideas, 
or  extrinsick  worth ;  but  that  a  particular  mode  of 
acting  is /l)J•c^o•J^  to  the  general  plan  pursued.  Anec- 
dotes of  private  individuals  would  be  extraneous  mat- 
ter in  a  general  history  ;  '  That  which  makes  me  be- 
lieve is  something  extraneous  to  the  thing  that  I  believe.' 
— Locke.  The  respect  and  credit  which  men  gain 
from  their  fellow-citizens  by  an  adherence  to  rectitude 
is  the  extrinsick  advantaee  of  virtue,  in  distinction 
from  the  peace  of  a  good  conscience  and  the  favour  of 
God,  which  are  its  intrinsick  advantages;  'Affluence 
and  power  are  advantages  extrinsick  and  adventitious.' 
—Johnson.  It  is  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  one  who 
is  making  an  abridgment  of  a  w  ork,  to  enter  into  details 
in  any  particular  part ; 

For  loveliness 
Needs  not  the  aid  of  foreign  ornaments  ; 
But  is  when  unadorn'd  adorn'd  the  most. 

THOMtOIf. 
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DESERT,  MERIT,  WORTH. 
Desert,  from  deserve,  in  Latin  deservio,  signifies  to 
do  service  or  be  serviceable  ;  merit,  in  Latin  incritus, 
participle  of  jnereor,  comes  from  the  Greek  ijciouy  lo 
distribute,  because  merit  serves  as  a  rule  for  distri- 
buting or  apiKirtioiiing ;  worth,  in  German  werth,  is 
connected  with  wiirde  dignily,  and  biirde  a  buiden, 
because  one  bears  worth  as  a  tiling  attached  to  the 
person. 

Desert  is  taken  for  that  wliich  is  good  or  bad ; 
merit  for  that  which  is  good  only.  We  desei-ve  praise 
or  blame  :  we  »«tr;t  a  reward.  'Vha  desert  consists  in 
the  action,  work,  or  service  performed  ;  the  merit  has 
regard  to  the  characler  of  the  agent  or  the  nature  of 
the  action.  The  person  does  not  deserve  the  recom- 
pense until  he  has  performed  the  service  ;  he  does  not 
merit  approbation  if  he  has  not  done  his  part  well. 

Deserve  is  a  term  of  ordinary  import ;  merit  applies 
lo  objects  of  greater  moment:  the  former  includes  mat- 
ters of  personal  and  physical  gratification  ;  the  latter 
those  altogether  of  an  intellectual  nature.     Children 
are  always  acting  so  as  to  deserve  either  reproof  or 
commendation,  reward  or  punishment ; 
The  beauteous  champion  views  with  marks  of  fear, 
Sinit  with  a  conscious  sense,  retires  behind, 
And  shuns  the  fate  lie  well  deserv''d  lo  find. — Pope. 
Caiididalcs  for  pnblick  applause  or  honours  conceive 
they  have  frequent  occasion  to  complain  that  they  are 
not  treated  according  to  their  merits ; 

Praise  from  a  friend  or  censure  from  a  foe 

Are  lost  on  hearers  that  our  merits  know. — Pope. 

Criminals  cannot  always  be  punislied  accoiding  to  their 
deserts  ;  a  noble  mind  is  not  contented  with  barely  ob- 
taining, it  seeks  to  merit  wliat  it  obtains. 

The  idea  of  value,  which  is  prominent  i«  the  signi- 
fication of  the  term  merit,  renders  it  closely  allied  to 
that  of  worth.  The  man  of  merit  looks  to  the  advan- 
tages which  shall  accrue  to  himself;  the  man  oX  worth 

contented  with  the  consciousness  of  what  he  pos- 
sesses in  himself:  merit  respects  the  attaimncnis  or 
qualifications  of  a  man;  worth  respects  his  moral  qua- 
lities only.  It  is  possible  therefore  for  a  man  to  have 
great  merit  and  little  or  no  worth.  He  who  has  great 
powers,  and  uses  them  for  the  advantage  of  himself 
or  others,  is  a  man  of  merit ; 

She  valued  nothing  less 
Tha^n  titles,  figures,  shape,  and  dress; 
That  merit  should  be  chiefly  plac'd 
In  judgement,  knowledge,  wit,  and  taste. — Swift. 
He  only  who  does  good  from  a  good  motive  is  a  man 
of  worth ; 

To  birth  or  office  no  respect  be  paid, 
Let  worth  determine  here. — Pope. 
We  look  for  merit  among  men  in  the  discharge  of  their 
several  offices  or  duties;  we  look  for  worth  in  their 
social  capacities. 

From  these  words  are  derived  the  epithets  deserved 
&nA  merited,  \t\  relation  lo  what  we  receive  from  others; 
and  deserving,  meritorious,  worthy,  and  worth,  in  re 
gard  to  what  we  possess  in  ourselves :  a  treatment  is 
tteserved  or  vndeserved ;  reproofs  are  vierited  or  vn- 
mertted:  the  harsh  treatment  of  a  master  is  easier  to 
be  borne  when  it  is  undeserved  than  when  it  is  de- 
served ;  the  reproaches  of  a  friend  are  very  severe 
when  unmerited. 

A  persrjn  is  deserving  on  account  of  his  itidnstry  or 
perseveiano^;  'A  man  has  frequent  opportunities  of 
mitigating  the  fierceness  of  a  party  ;  or  doinc  justice  to 
the  character  of  a  deserving   man.'— Adpiso.n.     An 
arti.'it  is  meritorious  on  account  of  his   professional 
abilities,  or  a  statesman  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties ; 
'He  carried  himself  mfir/^o?vo)(,«/?/ in  foreign  employ- 
ments in  time  of  the  interdict,  which  held  up  his  credit 
among  the  patriots.' — Walton.     Rut  for  the  most  part 
actions,  services,  &c.  are  said  to  he  meritorious  ;  '  Pil- 
grimages to  Rome  were  represented  as  the  most  meri- 
torious acts  of  devotion.' — Hiimk.     A  citizen  is  worthy 
on  account  of  his  benevolence  and  uprightness  ; 
Then  the  last  worthies  of  declining  Greece, 
Fate  call'd  lo  glory,  in  unequal  times. 
Pensive  appear. — Thomson. 
One  person  deserves  to  be  well  paid  and  encnnraeed  ; 
another  merits  the  anplause  which  is  bestowed  on  him ; 


a  third  is  worthy  of  confidence  and  esteem  from  all 
men.  Between  worthy  and  icorth  there  is  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  former  is  said  of  the  intrinsick  and  moral 
qualiiies,  the  latter  of  e.xtrinsick  qualities:  d  worthy 
man  possesses  that  which  calls  for  the  esteem  of  others, 
but  a  man  is  worth  the  property  which  he  can  call  his 
own  :  so  in  like  manner  a  subject  may  be  worthy  tlie 
attention  of  a  writer,  or  a  thing  may  not  be  worth  the 
while  to  consider. 


COMPENSATION,    SATISFACTION,    AMENDS, 

REMUNERATION,   RE(;OMPENSE, 

REQUITAL,  REWARD. 

The  first  three  of  these  terms  are  employed  to  ex- 
press a  return  tor  some  evil ;  remuneration,  recompense, 
and  requital,  a  return  for  some  good  ;  reward,  a  leturn 
for  either  good  or  evil. 

Compensation,  Latin  compcnsatio,  compounded  of 
com  and  pensatio,  pensus  and  peiido  lo  pay,  signifies 
the  paying  what  has  become  due ;  satisfaction,  from 
satisfy,  signifies  the  thing  that  satisfies,  or  makes  up  in 
return  ;  amends,  froiti  the  word  to  amend,  signifies  the 
thing  that  makes  good  what  has  been  bad  ;  remunera- 
tion, from  remunerate,  Latin  remuneratuJi  or  remunero, 
ccmipouiided  of  re  and  munus  an  office  or  service,  sig- 
nifies what  is  given  in  return  for  a  service ;  recompense, 
compounded  of  re  and  compcnsc,  signifies  the  thing 
paid  hack  as  an  equivalent ;  requital,  compounded  of 
re  and  quital,ox  qui'tal,  from  ji««,  signifies  the  making 
one's  self  clear  by  a  return  ;  reward  is  probably  con- 
nected with  regard,  implying  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
deserts  of  any  one. 

A  compensation  is  something  real ;  it  is  made  for 
some  positive  injury  sustained  ;  justice  requires  that  it 
should  be  equal  in  value,  if  not  like  in  kind,  to  that 
which  is  lost  or  injured  ; 

All  other  debts  may  compensation  find. 
But  love  is  strict,  and  will  be  paid  in  kind. 

Drvpen. 
A  satisfaction  may  be  imaginary,  both  as  to  the  in- 
jury and  the  return;  it  is  given  for  personal  injuries, 
and  depends  on  the  disposition  of  the  person  lobe.v«<is- 
ficd  :  amends  is  leal,  but  not  always  made  so  much  for 
injuries  done  to  others,  as  for  ofi'ences  comniiited  by 
ourselves.  Sufferers  ought  to  have  a  compensation  for 
the  injuries  they  liave  sustained  throimh  our  means, 
but  there  are  injuries,  particularly  those  which  wound 
the  feelings,  for  vvhich  there  can  be  no  compensation  : 
tenacious  and  quarrelsome  people  demand  satisfac- 
tion ;  their  offended  pride  is  not  satisjiid  without  the 
humiliation  of  their  adversary  :  an  amends  is  honour- 
able vvhich  serves  to  repair  a  fault ;  the  best  amends 
vvhich  an  oflTending  person  can  make  is  to  acknowledge 
his  errour,  and  avoid  a  repelition  :  Christianity  enjoins 
upon  its  followers  to  do  good,  even  lo  its  enemies ;  but 
there  is  a  thing  called  honour,  wliicii  impels  some  men 
after  they  have  insulted  their  friends  to  give  them  the 
satisfaction  of  shtddiiig  their  blood  ;  this  is  termed  an 
honourable  amends  ;  but  will  the  survivors  finil  any 
compensation  in  such  an  amends  for  the  loss  of  a  hus- 
band, a  father,  or  a  brother  ?  Not  to  ofl^er  any  com- 
pensation to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  for  any  injury 
done  lo  another,  evinces  a  gross  meanness  of  characler, 
and  selfishness  of  disposition  :  satisfaction  can  seldom 
be  demanded  with  any  propriety  for  any  personal 
affront;  although  the  true  riirisiian  will  refuse  no 
satisfaction  which  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of 
God  and  man.  As  respects  the  offence  of  man  towards 
his  Maker,  nothing  hut  the  atonement  of  our  Saviour 
could  be  a  satisfaction; 

Die  he  or  justice  ninst  ;  unless  for  him 

Some  other  able,  and  as  willing,  pay 

The  rigid  satisfaction,  death  for  death. — Milton. 

Compensation  often  denotes  a  return  for  services 
done,  in  which  sense  it  approaches  still  nearer  to 
remuneration,  recompense,  mid  requital:  but  the  first 
two  are  obligatory  ;  the  latter  are  gratuitous.  Com- 
pensation is  an  act  of  justice  :  the  service  performed 
involves  a  debt;  the  omission  of  paying  it  becomes  an 
injury  to  fhe  performer:  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  hia 
hire  ;  the  time  and  strength  of  a  poor  man  oucht  not 
to  be  employed  without  his  receiving  a  compensation. 
Remuneration  is  a  hiaher  species  of  coiii]icnsotion  ; 
it  is  a  mailer  of  equity  dependent  upon  a  principle  of 
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Jionour  In  tl'ose  who  make  it ;  it  differs  from  the  ordi- 
nary coiiipeastitioH,  both  in  the  nature  ol'  the  service, 
and  of  the  rttuni.  Compensatton  is  made  for  bi;dily 
lutxMtr  and  menial  oflices ;  remuneration  for  mental 
exertions,  for  literary,  civil,  or  political  offices;  com- 
pensation is  made  to  inferiours,  or  suhnrdinale  per- 
sons; j-emu);eru<i«»i  to  equals,  and  even  superiours  in 
education  and  birth,  though  not  In  wealth  :  a  compen- 
sation is  prescribed  by  a  certain  ratio  ;  remuneration 
di'pends  on  collalerti  circumstances  ;  '  Remuneratory 
honours  are  proporti(<ied  at  once  to  the  usefulness  and 
difficulty  of  performances.' — Johnson.  A  recompense 
is  voluuliry,  both  as  to  the  service  and  the  return  ;  it 
is  an  act  of  generosity ;  it  is  not  founded  on  the  value 
of  tlie  service  so  much  as  on  the  intention  of  the  server; 
it  is  not  received  as  a  matter  of  right,  but  of  courtesy  : 
there  are  a  thousand  acts  of  civility  performed  by 
others  which  are  entitled  to  some  recompense^  tiiough 
not  to  any  specifick  compensation ; 

Patriols  have  toiled,  and  in  their  country's  cause 
Bled  nobly,  and  their  deeds,  as  they  deserve. 
Receive  proud  recompense. — Cowpbr. 

Rcjuita/is  a  return  for  a  kindness;  the  making  it  is 
in  act  of  gratitude ;  the  omission  of  it  wounds  the 
feelings:  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  only  rcyaitaZ 
which  our  kind  action  obtains,  is  the  animosity  of  the 
person  served;  'As  the  world  is  unjust  in  its  judge- 
ments, so  it  is  ungrateful  in  its  requitals.' — Bi.air. 

It  belongs  to  the  wealthy  to  make  compensation  for 
the  trouble  they  give :  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  estimate 
too  high  what  is  done  for  ourselves,  nor  too  low  what 
we  do  for  others.  It  is  a  hardship  not  to  obtain  the 
remuneratmn  which  we  expect,  but  it  is  folly  to  expect 
that  which  we  do  not  deserve.  He  wno  will  not  serve 
another,  until  he  is  sure  of  a  recompense,  is  not  worthy 
of  a  recompense.  Those  who  befriend  the  wicked 
must  expect  to  be  ill  requited. 

Reward  conveys  no  Idea  of  obligation;  whoever  rc- 
^Dards  acts  altogether  optionally;  the  conduct  of  the 
ngent  proiluces  the  reward.  In  this  sense,  it  is  com- 
parable with  compensation,  amends,  and  recompense  ■ 
but  not  with  satisfaction,  remuneration,  or  requital: 
things,  as  well  as  persons,  may  compensate,  make 
amends,  recompense,  and  reward;  but  persons  only  can 
give  satisfaction,  remuneration,  and  requital. 

Reward  respects  the  merit  of  the  action ;  but  com- 
pensate  and  the  other  words  simply  refer  to  the  con- 
nexion between  the  actions  and  their  results;  what 
accrues  to  a  man  as  the  just  consequence  of  his  con- 
duct, be  it  good  or  bad,  is  the  reward.  Rewards  and 
punishments  do  always  presuppose  something  will- 
ingly done,  well  or  ill ;  without  which  respect,  though 
we  may  sometimes  receive  good,  yet  then  it  is  ordy  a 
benefit  and  not  a  reward.  Compensation  and  amends 
serve  to  supply  the  loss  or  absence  of  any  thing;  re- 
compense and  reward  follow  from  particular  exertions. 
It  is  but  a  poor  compensation  for  the  loss  of  peace  and 
health  to  have  one's  coffers  tilled  with  gold ; 

Now  goes  the  nightly  thief  prowling  abroad 
For  plunder,  much  solicitous  how  best 
He  may  compensate  for  a  day  of  sloth. 
By  works  of  darkness  and  nocturnal  wrongs. 

CoWPKtt. 

A  social  intercourse  by  letter  will  make  amends  for 
the  absence  of  those  who  aie  dear;  'Nature  has  ob- 
scurely titled  the  mole  with  eyes.  But  for  amends, 
what  she  is  capable  of  for  her  defence,  and  warning 
of  danger,  she  has  very  eminently  conferred  upon  her, 
for  she  is  very  quick  of  hearing.' — Addison.  It  is  a 
mark  of  folly  to  do  any  thing,  however  trifling,  without 
the  prospect  of  a  recompense,  and  yet  we  see  this  daily 
realized  in  persons  wlio  give  themselves  nmch  trouble 
to  no  purpose ; 

Thou  'rt  so  far  before. 

That  swiftest  wing  of  recompense  is  slow 

To  overtake  thee. — Shakspkare. 
The  reicrtrrf  of  industry  is  ease  and  content:  when  a 
deceiver  is  caught  in  his  own  snare,  he  meets  with  the 
reward  which  should  always  attend  deceit;  'There 
are  no  honorary  rewards  among  us  which  are  more 
esteemed  by  the  person  who  receives  them,  and  are 
cheaper  to  the  prince,  than  the  giving  of  medals.' — 
Addison. 

What  can  compensate  for  the    loss   of  honour  7 


What  can  make  amends  to  a  frivolous  mind  for  the 
want  of  company?  What  recompenses  sii  sweet  as 
the  consciousness  of  having  served  a  IViiiu. "!  Whon 
reward  equals  the  reward  of  a  good  conscience'? 


RESTORATION    RESTITUTION,  REPARA- 
TION, AMENDS. 

Restoration  is  employed  in  the  ordinary  applicatioi 
of  the  verb  restore:  restitution,  from  the  same  veil^ 
is  employed  simply  In  ihc  sense  ol  making  good  that 
which  has  been  unjustly  taken.  Restoration  of  pro- 
perty may  be  made  by  any  one,  whether  the  person 
taking  it  or  not;  restitution  is  supposed  to  be  made 
by  him  who  has  been  guilty  of  the  injustice.  The 
dethronement  of  a  king  may  be  the  work  of  one  set 
of  men,  and  his  restoration  that  of  another;  'All  men 
(during  the  usurpation)  longed  for  the  restoration  of 
the  liberties  and  laws.' — Hume.  But  it  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  every  individual  who  has  committed  any  sort 
of  injustice  to  another  to  make  restitution  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  power;  'The  justices  may,  if  they  think 
it  reasonaljle,  direct  restitution  of  a  ratable  share  of 
the  money  given  with  an  apprentice  (upon  his  dis- 
charge).'—  BLA';KsroNK. 

Restitution  and  reparation  are  both  employed  in  the 
sense  of  undoing  that  which  has  been  done  to  the 
injury  of  another;  but  the  former  respects  only  injuries 
that  attect  tiie  property,  and  reparation  those  which 
affect  a  person  in  various  ways.  He  who  is  guilty  of 
thef\,  or  fraud,  must  make  restitution  by  either  re- 
storing the  stolen  article  or  its  full  value  :  lie  who  iob.s 
another  of  his  good  name,  or  does  any  injury  to  his 
person,  has  it  not  in  his  power  so  easily  to  makere- 
paration;  'Justice  requires  that  all  injuries  should  be 
repaired.' — Johnson. 

Repai  ation  and  amends  (v.  Compensation)  are  both 
employed  in  cases  where  some  mischief  or  loss  is  sus- 
tained ;  but  the  reparation  comprehends  the  idea  of 
the  act  of  repairing,  as  well  as  the  thing  by  which  we 
repair;  amends  is  employed  only  for  the  thing  that 
will  amend  or  make  better ;  hence  we  speak  of  tiie  re- 
paration of  an  injury;  but  of  the  amends  by  itself 
The  reparation  comprehends  all  kinds  of  injuries, 
particularly  those  of  a  serious  nature;  the  amends  is 
applied  only  to  matters  of  infeiiour  importance. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  reparation  for  taking  away 
the  life  of  another:  'The  king  should  be  able,  when 
he  had  cleared  himself,  to  make  him  reparation.' — 
Bacon.  It  is  easy  to  make  amends  to  any  one  for  tlie 
loss  of  a  day's  pleasure;  '  We  went  to  the  cabin  of  the 
French,  who,  to  make  amends  for  their  three  weeks* 
silence,  were  talking  and  disputing  with  greater  ra- 
pidity and  confusion  than  I  ever  heard  in  an  assembly 
even  of  that  nation.' — Mandkville. 


RESTORE,  RETURN,  REPAY. 

Restore,  in  Latin  restauro,  from  the  Greek  ^avpd;  a 
pale,  signifies  properly  to  new  pale,  that  is,  to  repair 
by  a  new  paling,  and,  in  an  extended  application,  to 
make  good  what  has  been  injured  or  lost;  return  sig- 
nifies properly  to  turn  again,  or  to  send  back ;  and 
repay  to  pay  back. 

The  common  idea  of  all  these  terms  is  that  of  giving 
hack.  What  we  restore  to  another  may  or  may  not 
be  the  same  as  wliat  we  have  taken ;  justice  r-jquires 
that  it  should  be  an  equivalent  in  value,  so  as  to  pre 
vent  the  individual  from  being  in  any  degree  a  suf- 
ferer :  what  we  return  and  repay  must  be  precisely  the 
same  as  we  have  received  ;  the  former  in  application 
to  general  objects,  the  latter  in  application  only  to  pe- 
cuniary matters.  We  restore  upon  a  principle  of 
equity;  we  return  upon  a  principle  of  justice  and 
honour;  we  repay  upon  a  principle  of  undeniable 
right.  We  cannot  always  claim  that  which  ought  to 
be  restored;  but  we  can  not  only  claim  but  enforce  the 
claim  in  regard  to  what  is  to  be  returned  or  repaid: 
an  honest  man  will  be  scrupulous  not  to  take  any  thing 
from  another  without  restoring  to  him  its  full  value. 
Whatever  we  have  borrowed  we  o'ight  to  return ;  an4 
when  it  is  money  which  we  have  obtained,  we  onght 
to  repay  it  with  punctuality.  We  restore  to  many  a» 
well  as  to  one,  to  communities  as  well  as  to  indivi 
duals:  we  restore  a  king  to  his  crown;  or  one  natior 
restores  a  territory  to  another ; 
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When  both  the  chiefs  are  siinderM  from  the  fight, 
Thtii  to  the  lawful  king  restore  his  right. 

Dryden. 

We  return  and  repay  not  only  individually,  but  per- 
sonally and  particularly:  we  return  a  book  to  its 
i)vviier; 

The  swain 
Receives  his  ea:-y  food  from  Nature's  hand. 
And  just  returns  of  cultivated  land. — Drvden. 
We  repay  a  sum  of  money  to  liiin  from  whom  it  was 
borrowed. 

Ristiire  and  return  may  be  employed  in  their  im- 
proper iipplication,  as  respects  the  moral  state  of  per- 
sons and  things;  as  a  kiiv',  restores  a.  courtier  to  his 
favovir,  or  a  physician  restores  his  patient  to  health ; 
we  return  a  favour;  we  return  an  answer  or  a  com- 
[iliment; 

When  answer  none  retuni'd,  I  set  me  down. 

Milton. 
Repay  may  be  figuratively  employed  in  regard  to  moral 
objec's,  as  an  ungrateful  person  repays  kindnesses  with 
reproaches ; 

Cffisar,  whom,  fraught  with  eastern  spoils, 
Our  heav'n,  the  just  reward  of  human  toils. 
Securely  shall  repay  with  rights  divine. — Dryden. 

RETALIATION,  REPRISAL. 

Retaliation,  from  retaliate,  in  Latin  retaliatum, 
participle  of  retalio,  compounded  of  re  and  talis  such, 
signifies  such  again,  or  like  for  like ;  reprisal,  in 
French  reprisal,  from  rcpris  and  reprendrc,  in  Latin 
reprthendo  to  lake  again,  signifies  to  take  in  return  for 
what  has  been  taken.  The  idea  of  making  another 
Butfer  in  return  for  the  sufi'ering  he  has  occasioned  is 
common  to  these  terms ;  but  the  former  is  employed  in 
ordinary  cases;  the  latter  mostly  in  regard  to  a  slate  of 
warfare,  or  to  active  hostilities.  A  trick  practised  upon 
another  in  return  for  a  trick  is  a  retaliafion;  but  a  re- 
prisal always  extend'!  to  the  capture  of  something 
from  another,  in  return  for  what  has  been  taken. 
When  neighbours  fall  out,  the  incivilities  and  sjiite  of 
the  one  are  too  often  retaliated  by  like  acts  of  incivility 
and  spite  on  the  part  of  the  other:  when  one  nation 
commences  hostilities  against  another  by  taking  any 
thing  away  violently,  it  produces  reprisals  on  the  part 
of  the  other.  Retaliation  is  very  frequently  employed 
M  the  good  sense  for  what  passes  innocently  between 
friends;  reprisal  has  always  an  unfavourable  sense. 
Goldsmith's  poem,  i'\\i\{\e&\\\e  Retaliation,  was  written 
for  the  purpose  ii(  retaliating  on\m  friends  the  humour 
they  had  practised  upon  him;  'Therefore,!  pray,  let 
me  enjoy  your  friendship  in  tliat  fair  proportion,  that 
1  desire  to  return  unto  you  by  way  of  correspondence 
and  retaliation.' — Howkll.  When  the  quarrels  of 
individuals  break  through  the  restrainis  of  the  law, 
and  lead  to  acts  of  violence  on  each  other's  property, 
reprisals  are  made  alternately  by  both  parties; 

Go  publish  o'er  the  plain, 

How  mighty  a  proselyte  you  gain! 

How  noble  a  reprisal  on  the  great ! — Swift. 

RETRIBUTION,  REOUITAL. 

Retribution,  from  tribuo  to  bestow,  signifies  a  be- 
stowing back  or  giving  in  riturn ;  requital,  v.  Reward. 

Retribution  is  a  particular  term ;  requital  Is  general ; 
the  retribution  comes  from  Providence;  requital  is  the 
act  of  man:  retribution  is  by  way  of  punishn)ent; 
'  Christ  siilistituted  his  own  body  in  our  room,  to  receive 
the  whole  stroke  of  that  dreadful  retribution  inflicted  by 
the  handof  an  angry  Omnipotence.' — South.  Requi- 
tal is  mostly  by  way  of  reward  ;  '  Leander  was  indeed 
a  concinest  to  boast  of,  for  he  had  long  and  obstinately 
defended  his  heart,  and  for  a  time  made  as  many 
requitals  upon  the  tender  passions  of  her  sex  as  she 
had  laised  contributions  upon  his.' — Cumbkrl.vnd. 
Retribution  is  not  always  dealt  out  to  every  man  ac- 
cording to  his  deeds;  it  is  a  poor  requital  for  one  who 
tias  done  a  kindness,  to  be  abused. 

TO  RECOVER,  RETRIEVE,  REPAIR,  RECRUIT. 

Recover  is  to  cet  again  under  one's  cover  or  protec- 
tion; retrieve,  from  the  French  trouver  to  find,  is  to 


get  again  that  which  has  been  lost:  repair,  in  Frencn 
nparcr,  Latin  riparo,  from  paro  to  gel,  signifies  like- 
wise to  gel  again,  or  make  good  as  it  was  before :  recruit, 
in  French  rccru,  from  cru.,  and  the  Latin  cresco  to  grow, 
signifies  to  grow  again,  or  come  fresh  again. 

Recover  is  the  most  general  term,  and  applies  to 
objects  in  general;  retrieve,  repair,  and  the  otlit  rs,  are 
only  partial  applications:  we  rctuticr  things  either  by 
our  own  means  or  by  casualties;  we  retrieve  and 
repair  by  our  own  eftorts  only:  we  recover  that  which 
has  been  taken,  or  that  which  has  been  any  way  lost; 
WK  retrieve  IhM  which  we  have  lost;  we  repair  thai 
which  has  been  injured ;  we  recruit  that  which  lias 
been  diminished  :  we  recover  property  from  those  who 
wish  to  deprive  us  of  it;  or  we  recover  our  principles, 
&c. ;  '  The  serious  and  impartial  retrospect  of  our 
conduct  is  indisputably  necessary  to  the  conlirniation 
or  recovery  of  our  virtue.' — Johnson.  We  retrieve 
our  misfortunes,  or  our  lost  reputation ; 

Why  may  not  the  soul  receive 

New  organs,  since  ev'n  art  can  these  retrieve  ? 

Jknyns. 

We  repair  the  mischief  which  iias  been  done  to  out 
property ; 

Your  men  shall  be  received,  your  fleet  repaired. 

Urydkn. 
We  recruit  the  strength  which  has  been  exhausted ; 

With  greens  and  flowers  recruit  their  empty  hives. 

Dryden. 
We  do  not  seek  after  that  which  we  think  irrecovcr. 
able;  we  give  that  up  which  is  irretrievable;  we  la- 
ment over  that  which  is  irreparable;  otir  power  of 
recruiting  depends  upon  circumstances ;  he  who  makes 
a  moderate  use  of  his  resources  may  in  geneial  easily 
recruit  himself  when  they  are  gone. 

RECOVERY,  RESTORATION. 

Recovery  is  one's  own  act ;  restoration  is  the  act  of 
another;  we  rfcowfr  the  thing  we  have  lost,  when  it 
comes  again  into  our  possession  ;  but  it  is  restored  to 
us  by  another;  'Let  us  study  to  improve  the  assistance 
which  this  revelation  afl'ords  for  the  restoration  of  our 
nature,  and  the  recovery  of  our  felicity.' — Blair.  A 
king  recovers  his  crown  by  force  of  arms  from  Ihe 
hands  of  a  usurper;  his  crown  is  restored  to  him  by 
the  will  of  Ills  people  :  the  recovery  of  property  is  good 
fortune  ;  the  restoration  of  property  an  act  of  justice. 

Both  are  employed  likewise  in  regard  to  one's  health  ; 
but  the  former  simply  designates  the  regaining  of 
health  ;  the  latter  refers  to  the  instrument  by  which  it 
is  brought  about:  the  recovery  o{  one's  health  is  an 
object  of  the  first  importance  to  every  man ;  the  re- 
storntion  of  one  s  health  seldomer  depends  upon  the 
eflicacy  of  medicine,  than  the  benignant  oijerations  of 
nature. 

TO  REDEEM,  RANSOM. 

Redeem,  in  Latin  redimo,  is  compounded  of  re  and 
emo  to  buy  ofT,  or  back  to  one's  self;  ransom  is  in  all 
prohabilily  a  variation  of  redeem. 

Redeem  is  a  term  of  general  application ;  ransom 
is  cinp  oyed  only  on  parlicnlar  occasions:  we  redeem 
persons  as  well  as  things;  we  ransom  persons  only: 
we  may  redeem  by  labour,  or  any  thing  which  supplies 
as  an  equivalent  to  money;  we  ransom  properly  with 
money  only:  we  redeem  a  watch,  or  whatever  has 
been  given  in  pawn;  we  ransom  a  captive:  redeem  is 
employed  in  the  improper  application;  ransom  only 
in  the  proper  sense:  we  may  redeem  our  character, 
redeem  onr  life,  or  redeem  our  honour;  and  in  this 
sense  our  Saviour  redeems  repentant  sinners ; 

Thus  in  her  crime  her  confidence  she  pidc'd, 

And  with  new  treasons  would  redeem  the  past. 

Dryuzn. 
But  those  who  are  ransomed  only  recover  their  bodily 
liberty;  '  A  third  tax  was  paid  by  vassals  to  the  king, 
to  ransom  him  if  he  should  happen  to  be  taken  pii 
soner.' — Robertson. 

GRATUITY,  RECOMPENSE. 
The  distinction  between  these  terms  is  very  similar 
to  the    terms    Gratuitous,    Voluntary.      They   both 
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Jmply  a  gift,  and  a  gift  by  way  of  roturn  for  some  sup- 
posed service:  but  tlie  gratuity  is  independent  of  all 
e.vpectation  as  well  as  riirlit ;  Ihurccovipense  Is  founded 
upon  some  admissible  claim.  Those  who  wish  to 
confer  a  favour  in  a  delicate  manner,  will  sometimes 
do  it  under  the  shape  of  a  gratuity ;  '  If  there  be  one 
or  two  scholars  mote,  that  w  ill  be  no  great  addition  to 
his  trouble,  considering  that,  perhaps,  their  parents 
may  recompense  him  by  thuir gratuities.' — Molyneux. 
Tliose  who  overrate  their  services  will  in  all  proba- 
bility be  disappointed  in  the  recompense  they  leceive; 

What  could  he  less  than  to  afford  him  praise, 

Tile  easiest  recompense. — Milton. 

GRATUITOUS,  VOLUNTARY. 

Gratuitous  is  opposed  to  that  which  is  obligatory  ; 
voluntary  is  opposed  to  thai  which  is  compulsory,  or 
involuntary.  A  gift  isgratuitous  which  flows  entirely 
from  the  free  will  of  the  giver,  independent  of  right: 
an  offer  is  voluntary  which  flows  from  the  free  will, 
independent  of  all  external  constraint.  Oratuitnus  is 
therefore  to  voluntary  as  a  species  to  the  geims.  What 
is  gratuitous  is  voluntary,  although  what  is  voluntary 
is  not  always  gratuitous.  The  gratuitous  is  properly 
ihe  voluntary  in  regard  to  the  disjiosal  of  one's  pro- 
perty ;  '  The  heroick  band  of  cashierers  of  monarchs 
were  in  haste  to  make  a  generous  diffusion  of  the 
knowledge  which  they  had  lims gratuitously  received.' 
— Btrkk.  The  voluntary  is  applicable  to  subjects  in 
general;  'Their  privileges  relative  to  contribution 
were  voluntarily  surrendered.' — Burkk. 

THANKFULNESS,  GRATITUDE. 
Tliankfulness  or  a  fulness  of  thanks,  is  the  outward 
Expression  of  a  grateful  feeling;  gratitude,  from  the 
Latin  gratitudn,  is  the  feeling  itself.  Our  thanlcfulness 
is  measured  by  the  number  of  our  words  ;  our  gra- 
titude is  measured  by  the  nature  of  our  actions.  A 
person  appears  very  thankful  at  the  time,  who  after- 
ward proves  very  ungrateful.  1  hankfulness  is  the 
beginning  of  gratitude  :  gratitude  is  the  completion  of 
thankfulness. 

TO  AFFrRM,  ASSEVERATE,  ASSURE,  VOUCU, 
AVER,  PROTEST. 

Affirm.,  in  French  affermer,  Latin  affirmo,  com- 
pounded of  a/ or  ad  and  ^rmo  to  strengthen,  signifies 
to  give  strength  to  wliat  has  been  said  ;  asseverate,  in 
Latin  asseverntus,  participle  of  assevero,  compounded 
of  as  or  ad  and  severus,  signifies  to  make  strong  and 
positive;  assure,  in  French  assurer,  is  compounded 
of  the  intensive  syllable  as  or  ad  and  sure,  signifying 
to  make  sure;  vouch  is  probably  changed  from  row; 
aver,  in  French  averer,  Is  compounded  of  the  inten- 
sive syllable  a  or  ad  and  verus  true,  signifying  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  truth ;  protest,  in  French  protester, 
Latin  protesto,  is  compounded  of  pro  and  testor  to  call 
lo  witness,  signifying  to  call  others  to  witness  as  to 
what  we  tliink  about  a  thing. 

All  these  terms  indicate  an  e.vpression  of  a  person's 
conviction. 

In  one  sense,  to  affirm  is  to  declare  that  a  thing  is  in 
opposition  to  denying  or  declaring  that  it  is  not;  in  the 
sense  here  chosen,  it  signifies  to  declare  a  thing  as  a  fact 
on  our  credit.  To  asseverate  is  to  declare  it  with 
confidence.  To7>oMcAisto  rest  Ihe  truth  of  another's 
declaration  on  our  own  responsibility.  To  aver  is  to 
express  the  truth  of  a  declaration  unequivocally.  To 
protest  is  to  declare  a  thing  solemnly,  and  with  stiong 
marks  of  sinceriiy. 

Jlffirmations  are  made  of  the   past  and  pre.'^ent;  a 
person  affirms  what  he  has  seen  and  what  he  sees; 
An  infidel,  and  fear! 
Fear  what  1  a  dream  7  a  fable?— How  thy  dread, 
Unwilling  evidence,  and  therefore  strong. 
Affords  iiry  cairse  an  undesigned  support  I 
How  disbelief  affirms  what  it  denies  ! — Young. 
.As.severiitions  are  stiiin!»  affirmations,  made  in  cases 
of  doubt  to  remove  evei"y  impression  disadvanlageoris 
to  one's  sineeriiy ;  '  I  judge  in  this  case  as  Charles  lire 
Second  victualled  his  navy,  with  the  bread  which  one 
of  his  dogs  chose  of  several  pieces  thrown  before  him, 
';attiet  than  trust  to  tlie  asseverations  of  the  victual- 
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lers.'— Si  EELKi  ..Assurances  arc  made  of  Die  past 
ineseni,  and  future;  they  mark  the  conviction  «(  the 
speaker  as  to  what  has  been,  or  is,  arrd  his  intenlions 
as  to  what  shall  be  ;  they  are  appeals  to  the  e.stinialion 
wiiich  another  has  in  one's  word  ;  '  My  learrred  friend 
assured  me  that  the  earth  liad  lately  received  a  shock 
from  a  comet  that  crossed  its  vortex.'— Steele. 
Vouching  IS  an  act  for  another;  it  is  the  supporiiirg 
of  another's  assurance  by  our  own  ;  '  All  the  great 
writer-s  of  the  Auguslan  age,  for  whom  singly  we  have 
so  great  an  esteem,  stand  up  together  as  vouchers  fur 
one  another's  reputation. '-—Addison.  Jleerrina-  is 
employed  in  matters  of  fact;  we  aver  as  to  lire  accu- 
racy'of  details;  we  aver  on  positive  knowledge  that 
sets  aside  all  question;  'Among  ladies,  he  positively 
averred  that  nonsense  was  the  most  prevailing  part  of 
eloquence,  and  liad  so  little  complaisance  as  to  say,  "a 
woman  is  never  taken  by  her  reason  but  always  by 
her  passion."'— Steele.  Protestations  are  stronger 
than  either  asseverations  or  assurances ;  they  are  ac- 
companied with  every  act,  look,  or  gesture  that  can 
tend  to  impress  conviction  on  another ;  '  1  have  long 
loved  her,  and  I  protest  to  you,  bestowed  much  on 
her,  followed  her  with  a  doting  observance.'— Shaks- 

PEARB. 

Jlffirmations  are  employed  in  giving  evidence,  whe- 
ther accompanied  with  an  oath  or  not ;  liars  deal  much 
in  asseverations  and  protestations.  People  asseverate 
in  order  to  produce  a  conviction  of  their  veracity ; 
they  protest  in  order  to  obtain  a  belief  of  their  inno- 
cence; they  aiior  where  they  expect  to  be  believed. 
Jlssurances  are  altogether  personal ;  they  are  always 
made  to  satisfy  some  one  of  what  they  wish  to  know 
and  believe.  We  ought  lo  be  sparing  of  our  assu- 
rances of  regard  for  another,  as  we  ought  to  be  suspi- 
cious of  such  assurances  when  made  to  ourselves. 
Whenever  we  affiim  any  thing  on  the  anihorily  of 
airolher,  we  ought  to  be  particularly  cautious  not  to 
vouch  for  its  veracity,  if  it  be  not  unquestionable. 

TO  AFFIRM,  ASSERT. 

.Affirm,  V.  To  affirm,  asseverate;  assert,  in  Latin 
assertns,  participle  of  as.tcro,  compounded  of  as  or  ad 
and  sero  to  connect,  signifies  to  connect  words  into  a 
proposition. 

To  affirm  is  said  of  facts;  to  assert,  of  opinions: 
we  affirm  what  we  know  ;  we  assert  what  we  believe: 
whoever  affirms  what  he  does  not  know  to  be  true  is 
guilty  of  falsehood  ;  '  That  this  man,  wise  and  virtuous 
as  he  was,  passed  always  unenlangled  through  the 
snares  of  life,  it  would  be  prejudice  and  temerity  to 
aiirn;.'— Johnson  (Life of  Collins).  WUoeyer  asserts 
what  he  cannot  prove  lo  be  true  is  guilty  of  folly;  '  It 
is  asserted  by  a  tragick  poet,  that  "  est  miser  n'enro 
nisi  comparatus,"— "  iro  man  is  miserable,  but  as  he  is 
compared  with  others  happier  than  lirrrrself."  Thi.s 
position  is  not  strictly  and  philosophically  true.'— 
Johnson.  We  contradict  an  affirmation;  we  confute 
an  assertion. 

TO  ASSERT,  MAINTAIN,  VINDICATE 

To  assert,  v.  To  affirm,  assert;  maintain,  in  French 
mnintcnir,  from  the  Latin  nianus  and  teneo,  simrifies 
to  hold  by  Ihe  hand,  that  is,  closely  and  firmly:  vindi- 
cate, in  Latin  vindicatus,  participle  of  vindieo,  com- 
pourrded  of  vim  and  dico,  signifies  to  pronounce  a 
violent  or  positive  sentence. 

To  assert  is  to  declare  a  lliing  as  our  own;  to 
maintain  is  to  abide  by  what  we  have  so  declared';  to 
vindicate  is  to  stand  up  for  that  which  concerns  our- 
selves or  others.  We  assert  any  thine  to  be  Irire; 
'  Sophocles  also,  in  a  fragnrent  of  one  of  his  Iragedie.s' 
asserts  the  unily  of  the  Sirpreme  Beirrs.'- Ciimber- 
UND.  Wn  maintain  a/i  crpinion  by  addiiririg  jiroofs 
facts,  or  aignnienls;  'I  am  willing  lo  believe  inai 
Dryden  warjled  rather  skill  to  discover  the  right,  than 
virtue  lo  mamtniv  it.' — Johnson.  We  vindicate  out 
own  conduct  or  that  of  another  when  it  is  called  in 
qirestion;  'This  is  no  vindication  of  her  conduct. 
She  still  acts  a  mean  part,  arrd  through  fear  becomes 
an  accomplice  in  endeavoirring  lo  belray  lire  Greeks.' 
—Broome.  We  assert  boldly  or  impudently,  we 
maintain  steadily  or  ohstinalely ;  we  r indicate  rcfio- 
liilely  or  insolently.  A  right  or  claim  is  asserted 
which  is  avowed  to  belong  to  any  one 
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have  been  just  received.  Princes  recognise  certain 
principles  whicli  have  been  admitted  by  pieviuiis  ton- 
stiil;  they  ucAjtwwici/ije  the  justice  of  claims  which  are 
preferred  before  llieni ;  'When  conscience  thieaiens 
punisluiicnt  to  secret  crimes,  it  manifestly  recugiuses  a 
Supieine  Governour  from  whom  nolhinj;  is  hidden.' — 
Blair.  '  I  call  it  atheism  by  establishm<-nt,  when  any 
slate,  as  sucli,  shall  not  acknowUdge  the  e.vistence  ol 
God,  as  the  moral  governour  of  tlie  world.' — Burke. 


When  tlie  great  soul  buoys  up  to  this  high  point, 
Leaving  gross  Nat\ire's  sediments  below, 
Then,  and  then  only,  Adam's  od'spring  quits 
Tlie  sage  and  hero  of  the  lields  and  woods, 
Asserts  his  rank,  and  rises  into  man.— Yoi'NG. 
A  risjht  is  maintained  when  atlempU  are  made  to  prove 
Its  justice,  or  regain  its  possession;  the  cause  of  the 
assertor  or  maintainer  is  vindicated  by  another  ; 
'T  is  just  that  I  should  vindicate  alone. 
The  broken  truce,  or  for  the  breach  at(me. 

Dryden. 

Innocence  is  asserted  by  a  positive  declaration ;  it  is 
maintained  by  repeated  assertions  and  the  support  of 
testimony;  it  is  vindicated  through  the  interference  of 
another. 

The  most  guilty  persons  do  not  hesitate  to  assert 
their  innocence  with  the  hope  of  inspiring  credit;  and 
some  will  persist  in  maintaining  it,  even  after  their 

guilt  has  been  pronounced;   but  the   really  innocent ^    . 

man  will  never  want  a  friend  to  vindicate  him  when  declares  only  by  words:  a  man  professes  to  believe 
his  honour  or  his  reputation  is  at  stake.  Jissertions  that  on  which  he  acts;  but  he  declares  his  belief  of  it 
which  are  made  hastily  and  inconsiderately  are  seldom    eillier  with  liis  lips  or  in  his  writings.    'I  he  profession 


TO  PROFESS,  DECLARE. 

Profess,  in  Latin  professus,  participle  of  profiteor, 
compounded  of  pro  and  fateor  to  speak,  signities  to 
set  Ibrth,  or  present  to  publick  view;  declare,  v.  To 
declare. 

An  exposure  of  one's  thoughts  or  opinions  is  the 
common  idea  in  the  signification  of  these  terms;  l>ut 
they  difler  in  the  manner  of  the  action,  as  well  as  the 
object:  one  professes  by  words  or  by  actions;   one 


long  maintained  without  exposing  a  person  to  ridicule 
those  who  attempt  to  vindicate  a  bad  cause  expose 
themselves  to  as  umch  reproach  as  if  the  cause  were 
their  own. 

TO  ACKNOWLEDGE,  OWN,  CONFESS, 
AVOW. 

..Acknowledge,  compounded  of  ac  or  ad  and  hnoie- 
ledge,  implies'  to  bring  to  knowledge,  to  make  known  ; 
own  is  a  lamiliar  figuie,  signifying  to  take  to  one's  self, 
to  make  one's  own  :  it  is  a  common  substitute  for  con- 
fess;  confess,  in  French  confesser,  Latin  confcssus, 
partici|)le  of  confiteur,  compounded  of  ron  and  fateor, 
signifies  to  impart  to  any  one ;  avow,  in  French  avouer, 
Latin  adiwveo,  signifies  to  vow,  or  protest  to  any  one. 

jichnowledging  is  a  simple  di  claration  ;  confessing 
or  owning  is  a  specifick  private  comnmnication  ;  avowal 
is  a  publick  declaration.  We  acknowledge  lads;  con- 
fess our  own  faults ;  avoro  motives,  opinions,  &c. 

We  acknowledge  in  consequence  of  a  question  ;  '.ve 
confess  in  consequence  of  an  accusation ;  we  own  in 
consequence  of  a  charge ;  we  auoro  voluntarily.  VVe 
acknowledge  having  bcien  concerned  in  a  transaction  ; 
we  co7i/es,s  our  guilt;  we  otdu  that  a  thing  is  wrong: 
but  we  are  ashamed  to  avow  our  motives.  Candour 
leads  to  an  acknoicledgment ;  repentance  produces  a 
confession  ;  the  desire  of  forgiveness  leads  to  owning; 
generosity  or  pride  occasions  an  avowal. 

An  acknoioUdgment  of  what  is  not  demanded  may 
be  either  politick  or  impolitick,  according  to  circum- 
stances; '  I  must  acknowledge,  for  my  own  part,  that  I 
take  greater  pleasure  in  considering  the  works  of  the 
creation  in  their  immensity,  than  in  their  minuteness.' 
— Addison.  A  confession  dictated  merely  by  fear  is 
of  avail  oidy  in  the  sight  of  man  ; 

Spile  of  herself  e'en  Envy  must  confess, 
That  I  the  friendship  of  the  great  possess. 

Francis. 
Those  who  are  most  ready  to  own  themselves  in  an 
errour  are  not  always  the  first  to  amend;  'And  now, 
my  dear,  cried  she  to  me,  I  will  fairly  own,  that  it  was 
I  that  instructed  my  girls  to  encourage  our  landlord's 
addresses.' — Goldsmith.  An  avowal  of  the  principles 
which  actuate  the  conduct  is  often  the  greatest  ajigra- 
vation  of  guilt;  '  Whether  by  their  settled  and  avowed 
scorn  of  thoUL'htlcss  talkers,  Ihe  Persians  were  able  to 
diffuse:  to  any  great  extent  the  virlne  of  taciturnity,  we 
arc  hindered  by  the  distance  of  those  times  from  being 
able  to  discover.'— JoiiNso.N. 

RECOGNISE,  ACKNOWLEDGE. 

Recogni.'te,  in  Latin  rccngnoscere,  is  to  take  the 
knnwieilge  of,  or  bring  to  one's  own  knowledge; 
acknowledge,  v  To  acknowledge. 

To  recognise  is  to  take  cognizanre  of  that  which 
comes  again  before  our  notice ;  to  nrkni.trlcdge  is  to 
admit  to  one's  knowledge  whatever  comes  fresli  under 
our  notice.  We  recognise  a  person  whom  we  have 
Known  before;  we  recognise  him  either  in  his  former 
cimracter  or  in  some  newly  assumed  character;  we 
acknowledge  either  former  favours,  or  tliose  whicli 


may  be  general  and  partial ;  it  may  amount  to  little 
more  than  an  intimation:  the  declaration  is  positive 
and  explicit;  it  leaves  no  one  in  doubt:  a  profession 
may,  therefore,  sometimes  be  hypocritical;  he  who 
professes  may  wish  to  imply  that  which  is  not  real; 
'A  naked  profession,  may  have  credit,  where  no  oilier 
evidence  can  be  given.' — Swift.  A  declaration  must 
be  either  directly  true  or  false ;  he  who  declares  ex- 
pressly commits  himself  upon  his  veracity;  'We  are 
a  considerable  body,  who,  upon  a  proper  occasion, 
would  not  fail  to  declare  ourselves.'— Addison.  One 
professes  either  as  respects  single  actions,  or  a  regu- 
lar course  of  conduct ;  one  declares  either  passing 
thoughts  or  settled  principles.  A  person  profes.>es  to 
have  walked  to  a  certain  distance;  to  liave  taken  a 
certain  route,  and  the  like:  a  Christian  prof  esses  to 
follow  the  doctrine  and  precepts  of  Christianity;  a 
person  declares  that  the  thing  is  true  or  false,  or  he 
declares  his  firm  belief  in  a  tiling. 

To  profess  is  employed  only  for  what  concerns  one's 
self;  to  declare  is  likewise  employed  for  what  ccmcerna 
others:  one  professes  the  motives  and  principles  by 
which  one  is  guided;  one  declares  facts  and  circum- 
stances with  which  one  is  acquainted :  cne  yrofesses 
notliing  but  what  one  thinks  may  be  creditable  and  fit 
to  be  known,  or  what  may  be  convenient  for  one's 
purpose ; 

Pretending  first 
Wise  to  fly  pain,  professing  next  the  spy. 
Argues  no  leader. — Milton. 
One  declares  whatever  may  have  fallen  under  one's 
notice,  or  passed  through  one's  mind,  as  the  case  re- 
quires; 'It  is  too  common  to  find  the  aged  at  dei tared 
enmity  with  the  whole  system  of  present  cuslonis  and 
manners.'— Blair.  There  is  always  a  particular  and 
private  motive  for  profession :  there  are  frequently 
publick  grounds  for  making  a  declaration.  A  general 
profession  of  Christianity,  according  to  established 
forms,  is  the  boniiden  duly  of  every  one  born  in  the 
Christian  persuasion;  but  a  particular  profession,  ac 
cording  to  a  singular  and  extraordinary  form,  is  seldom 
adopted  by  any  who  do  not  deceive  themselves,  or 
wisti  to  deceive  others:  no  one  should  he  ashamed  of 
makinu  a  drcloration  of  his  opinions,  when  Ihe  cause 
of  truth  is  thereby  supported;  every  one  should  I* 
ie;nly  lo  declare  what  he  knows,  when  Ihe  (inrpuses  of 
justice  are  forwarded  hy  \\k  deehiralion ;  'Tlieieare 
no  where  so  plain  and  full  declarations  <if  mercy  and 
love  to  the  sons  of  men,  as  are  made  in  the  Gospel  '- 

TiLLOTSON. 

TO  DECLARE,  PUBLISH,  PROCLAIM. 

The  idea  of  making  known  is  common  lo  all  these 
terms:  this  is  simply  the  sienificalion  n( declare  (v.  To 
profess) ;  hut  publish  (v.  To  announce)  and  proclaim, 
in  Lnlin  proclamo,  compounded  of  pro  and  elatno, 
signifying  to  cry  before  or  in  the  ears  of  others,  include 
accessory  ideas. 

The  word  declare  does  not  express  any  particular 
mode  or  circumstance  of  making  known,  as  is  implied 
by  the  others:  we  may  declare  publicklv  or  privately; 
we  vublisk  and  proclaim  only  in  a  publick  manner: 
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we  may  declare  by  wnid  of  moiitli,  or  by  writing;  we 
publish  or  proclaim  by  any  means  lliat  will  render  the 
tiling  must  generally  known. 

In  dtclarmg,  ilie  leading  idea  is  that  of  speaking  out 
that  which  passes  in  the  mind ;  in  publishing,  the 
leading  idea  is  that  of  making  piiblick  or  common;  in 
pruclaimiiig,  lUe  leading  idea  is  that  of  crying  aloud: 
we  may  therefore  often  declare  by  publishing  and  pro- 
claiming: a  declaration  is  a  personal  act;  it  concerns 
the  person  declaring,  ot  him  to  whom  it  is  declared; 
its  truth  or  falsehood  depends  upon  the  veracity  of  the 
speaker:  a  publication  is  of  general  interest;  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  it  does  not  always  rest  with  the  pub- 
lisher: a  proclamation  is  altogether  a  publick  act,  in 
wincli  no  (Mie's  veracity  is  implicated.  Facts  and 
opinions  and  feelings  are  declared; 

The  Greeks  in  shouts  their  joint  assent  declare, 
Tlie  priest  to  rev'rence  and  release  the  fair. 

Pope. 
Events  and  circumstances  are  published;  'I  am  sur- 
prised that  none  of  the  fortune-tellers,  or,  as  the  French 
call  them,  the  Diseurs  de  bonne  acanture,  who  publish 
their  bills  in  every  quarter  of  the  town,  have  not  turned 
our  lotteries    to  their  advantage.'— Addison.     The 
measures  of  government  are  proclaimed  ; 
Nine  sacred  heralds  now,  proclaiming  loud 
The  monarch's  will,  suspend  the  lisl'ning  crowd. 

POPK. 

It  is  folly  for  a  man  to  declare  any  thing  to  be  true, 
which  he  is  not  certain  to  be  so,  and  wickedness  in  him 
to  declare  that  to  be  true  which  he  knows  to  be  false : 
whoever  publishes  all  he  hears  will  be  in  great  danger 
ofpuA/(s7tnio- many  falsehoods;  whatever  isproclaimcd 
is  supposed  to  be  of  sutficient  importance  to  deserve 
the  liolice  of  all  who  may  hear  or  read. 

In  cases  of  war  or  peace,  princes  are  expected  to 
declare  themselves  on  one  side  or  the  other ;  in  the  po- 
litical world  intelligence  is  qnickiy  published  through 
the  medium  of  the  publick  papers  ,  in  private  life  do- 
mestick  occurrences  are  published  with  equal  celerity 
throuiih  the  medium  of  tale-bearers;  n proclamation  is 
the  ordinary  mode  by  which  a  prince  makes  known 
his  wishes,  and  issues  his  commands  to  his  subjects; 
it  is  an  act  of  indiscretion  very  common  to  5'ouiig  and 
ardent  inquirers  to  declare  their  opinions  before  they 
are  properly  matured ;  the  puhlicalion  of  doinestick 
circumstances  is  oftentimes  the  source  of  much  dis- 
quiet and  ill-will  in  families;  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
are  styled  messengers,  who  should  proclaim  its  ghid 
tidings  to  all  people,  and  in  all  tongues. 


DECREE,  EDICT,  PROCLAMATION. 

Decree,  in  French  decret,  Latin  dccrctns,  from  de- 
cerno  to  give  judgement  or  pass  sentence,  signifies  the 
sentence  or  resolution  that  is  passed;  edict,  in  Latin 
edictus,  from  edicolo  say  out,sigiiities  the  thing  spoken 
out  or  sent  forth  ;  proclamation,  v.  To  declare. 

A  decree  is  a  more  solemn  and  deliberative  act  than 
an  edict;  on  the  other  hand  an  edict  is  more  authori- 
tative than  a  decree.  A  decree  is  the  decision  of  one  01 
many;  an  edict  speaks  the  will  of  an  individual:  coun- 
cils and  senates,  as  well  as  princes,  make  decrees; 
despotick  rulers  issue  edicts. 

Decrees  are  passed  for  the  reirnlation  of  publick  and 
private  matters;  they  are  made  known  as  occasion 
requires,  b'lt  are  not  always  publick; 

If  you  deny  me,  fie  upon  your  law ! 

There  is  no  force  in  the  decrees  of  Venice. 

Shakspb.vre. 
Kdicis  and  proclamations  contain  the  commands  of 
the  sovereign  authority,  and  are  directly  addressed  by 
the  prince  to  his  people.  An  edict  is  peculiar  to  a 
desp<itick  siovernment;  'This  statute  or  act  of  parlia- 
ment is  placed  among  the  records  of  the  kingdom, 
there  needing  no  formal  promulaation  to  g've  it  the 
force  of  a  law,  as  was  necessary  by  the  civil  law  with 
regard  to  the  emperoiir's  edicts.' — Blackstone.  A 
proclamation  is  common  to  a  monarchical  and  aristo- 
cratick  form  of  goveriiiii<>nt ,  '  From  the  same  original 
of  the  king's  being  the  fountain  of  justice,  we  may 
alsii  deduce  the  preropaiive  of  issuing  proclamations, 
which  is  vesled  in  the  king  alone.' — Bi^ackbtonk. 
The  ukase  in  Russia  is  a  species  of  edict,  by  which  the 


emperour  makes  known  his  will  to  his  people;  the 
king  of  England  communicates  to  his  subjects  the 
determinations  of  himself  and  his  council  by  means 
of  a  proclamation. 

TO  ANNOUNCE,  PROCLAIM,  PUBLISH, 
ADVERTISE. 
.Announce,  in  Latin  annuncio,  is  compounded  of  an 
or  ad  and  nuncio  to  tell  to  any  one  in  a  formal  manner ; 
proclaim,  in  Latin  proclumo,  is  comp(mnded  o( pro  and 
clamo  to  cry  before,  or  cry  aloud;  publish,  in  Latin 
publico,  from  publicus  and  populus,  signifies  to  make 
publick  or  known  to  the  people  at  large;  advertise, 
I'rom  the  Latin  adverto,  or  ad  and  vcrto,  signifies  to 
turn  the  attention  to  a  thing. 

The  cliaracteristick  sense  of  these  words  is  the 
making  of  a  thing  known  to  several  individuals:  a 
thing  is  announced  to  an  individual  or  small  commu- 
nity; it  is  proclaimed  to  a  neighbourhood,  and  pub- 
lished to  the  world  An  event  that  is  of  particular 
interest  is  announced ;  'We  might  with  as  much  rea- 
son doubt  whether  the  sun  was  intended  to  enlighten 
the  earth,  as  whether  he  who  has  framed  the  human 
mind  intended  to  announce  righteousness  to  mankind 
as  a  law.' — Blair.  An  event  is  proclaimid  that  re- 
quires to  be  known  by  all  the  parties  interested ; 
But  witness,  heralds  1  and  proclaim  my  vow. 
Witness  to  gods  above,  and  men  below. — Popk. 
That  is  published  which  is  supposed  likely  to  interest 
all  who  know  it;  'It  very  often  liappens  that  none  aie 
more  industrious  in  publishing  the  blemishes  of  an 
extraordinary  reputation,  than  such  as  lie  open  to  the 
same  censures  in  their  own  character.' — Addison. 

Announcements  are  made  verbally,  or  by  some  well 
known  signal;  proclamations  are  made  verbally,  and 
accompanied  by  some  appointed  signal;  publkations 
are  ordinarily  made  through  the  press,  or  by  oral  com- 
nmnication  from  one  individual  to  another.  The 
arrival  of  a  distinguished  person  is  announced  by  the 
ringing  of  the  bells:  the  proclamation  of  peace  by  a 
herald  is  accompanied  with  certain  ceremonies  calcu- 
lated to  excite  notice ;  the  publication  of  news  is  the 
office  of  the  journalist. 

Advertise  denotes  the  means,  and  publish  the  end. 
To  advertise  is  to  direct  the  publick  attention  to  any 
event  or  circumstance;  'Every  man  that  advertises 
his  own  excellence  should  write  with  some  conscious- 
ness of  a  character  which  dares  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  publick.' — Johnson.  To  publish  is  to  make 
known  either  by  an  oral  or  printed  commuiiicalion; 
'  The  criticisms  which  I  have  hitherto  published,  have 
been  made  with  an  intention  rather  to  discover  beauties 
and  excellences  in  the  writers  of  my  own  time,  than 
to  publish  any  of  their  faults  and  imperfections.' — 
Addison. 

We  publish  by  advertising,  but  we  do  not  always 
advertise  vvlien  we  publish.  Mercantile  and  civil 
transactions  are  conducted  by  means  of  advertise- 
ments. Extraordinary  circumstances  are  speedily  pnA- 
lished  in  a  neighbourhood  by  circulating  from  mouth 
to  mouth. 


TO  PUBLISH.  PROMULGATE,  DIVULGE, 
REVEAL,  DISCLOSE. 

To  publish  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
article;  promulgate,  in  Latin  promulgatiis,  participle 
of  promulgo,  for  provulgo,  signifies  to  make  vulgar; 
divnlae,  in  Latin  diviilgo,  that  is,  in  divcrsos  vulgo, 
signifies  to  make  vulgar  in  different  parts;  reveal,  in 
Latin  revelo,  from  velo  to  veil,  signifies  to  take  off  the 
veil  or  cover;  disclose  signifies  to  make  the  reverse  of 
close. 

To  publish  is  the  most  general  of  these  terms,  con- 
veying in  its  extended  sense  the  idea  of  making  known ; 
'  By  the  execution  of  several  of  his  benefactois,  Maxi- 
min  published  in  chaiaclers  of  blood  the  indelible 
hi.-tory  of  his  baseness  and  ingratitude.' — Giiibon. 
Publishing  is  an  indefinite  act,  whereby  we  may  make 
known  to  many  or  few;  but  to  promulgate  is  always 
to  make  known  to  many.  We  m;\y  publish  that  which 
is  a  doniestick  or  a  national  concern  ,  we  promulgate 
properly  only  that  which  is  of  general  interest:  the 
affairs  of  a  family  or  of  a  nation  are  published  in  thft 
newspapers;  doctrines,  principles,  precepts,  and  the 
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like,  are  promulgated;  'An  absurd  theory  on  one  side 
of  a  question  forms  no  justification  for  alleging  a  false 
fact  or  promulgativg  mischievous  maxims  on  the 
other.'— BuRKK.  We^iiay  piMisli  things  to  be  known, 
or  things  not  to  be  known;  we  dtrul^e  things  mostly 
not  to  be  known  ;  we  may  publish  our  own  shame,  or 
the  shame  of  another,  and  we  may  publish  tliai  which 
is  advantageous  to  another ;  but  we  commonly  divulge 
the  secrets  or  the  crimes  of  another; 

Tremble,  thou  wretch, 
Tliat  hast  within  thee  undivulged  crimes. 

Shakspu.^rb. 

To  pjiiiisA  is  said  of  that  which  was  never  before 
knowti,  or  never  before  existed ;  to  reveal  and  disclose. 
are  said  of  that  whicli  has  been  only  concealed  or  lay 
hidden:  we  publish  the  events  of  the  day;  we  rrvial 
the  secret  or  the  mystery  of  a  transaction ;  '  In  con- 
fession, the  revealing  is  not  for  worldly  use,  but  for  the 
ease  of  a  man's  lieart.' — B.\coN.  We  disclose  the 
whole  of  an  affair  from  beginning  to  end,  wiiich  h£is 
never  been  properly  known  or  accounted  for; 
Then  earth  and  ocean  various  forms  disclose. 
Drvdkn. 


TO  UNCOVER,  DISCOVER,  DISCLOSE. 

To  uncover,  like  discover,  implies  to  take  off  the 
covering;  but  the  former  refers  to  an  artificial  malerial 
and  occasional  covering ;  the  latter  to  a  moral,  natural, 
or  pe-i'tianent  covering :  plants  are  uncovered  that  they 
may  receive  the  benefit  of  the  air;  they  are  discovered 
to  gratify  the  researches  of  the  botanii^t.  To  discover 
and  disclose  both  signify  to  lay  open,  but  they  differ  in 
the  object  and  manner  of  tlie  action  ;  that  is  discovered 
which  is  supiwseil  to  be  covered  ;  and  that  is  disclosed 
which  is  supposed  to  be  sliut  out  from  tlie  view:  a 
country  is  discovered,  a  scene  is  disclosed; 

Go  draw  aside  the  curtains,  and  discover 
Tlie  several  caskets  to  this  noble  prince. 

Shakspeare. 
'The  shells  being  broken,  struck  off,  and  gone,  the 
stone  included  in  them  is  thereby  disclosed  and  set  at 
liberty.' — Woodward.  A  plot  is  discovered  when  it 
becomes  known  to  one's  self;  n  secret  is  disclosed  when 
it  is  made  knov\'n  to  anotlier;  'He  shall  never,  by  any 
alleraiion  in  me,  discover  my  knowledge  of  iiis  mis- 
take.'—Pope. 

If  I  disclose  my  passion. 
Our  friendship's  at  an  end  ;  if  I  conceal  it, 
The  world  will  call  me  false.— Addison. 


TO  DISCOVER,  MANIFEST,  DECLARE. 

The  idea  of  making  known  is  conveyed  by  all  these 
terms;  but  discover,  which  signifies  simply  the  taking 
off  the  covering  from  any  thing,  expresses  less  than 
manifest,  and  that  than  declare:  we  discover  by  indi- 
rect means  or  signs  more  or  less  doubtful ;  we  manifest 
by  unquestionable  marks;  we  declare  by  e.vpress 
words:  talents  and  dispositions  discoKcr  themselves  ; 
particular  feelings  and  sentiments  7no)i;/f«(  then)selves; 
facts,  opinions,  and  sentiments  a.ie  declared :  children 
early  discuvir  a  turn  for  some  particular  art  or  science ; 
'  Several  brute  creatures  discover 'm\  their  actions  some- 
thing like  a  faint  glimmering  of  reason.' — Addison. 
A  person  manifests  liis  regard  for  another  by  une- 
quivocal proofs  of  kindness;  'At  no  time  perhaps  did 
the  li'L'i-lalnrc  manifest  a  more  tender  regard  to  that 
fuinlamental  principle  of  British  constitutional  policy, 
heieditary  monarchy,  than  at  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tion.'— BuRKK.  A  person  of  an  open  disposition  is  apt 
to  declare  his  sentiments  without  disguise;  '  Lang- 
hornc,  Hover,  and  Powel,  presbyterian  officers  who 
roimnaiided  bodies  of  troops  in  Wales,  were  the  first 
that  declared  themselves  against  the  parliament.' — 

IIUMl! 

'I'hiritrs  are  said  to  discover,  persons  only  manifest  or 
dechireiu  the  jjroper  sense ;  but  they  may  be  used  fign- 
rativily:  it  is  the  nature  of  every  thim;  sublnnarv  to 
(/(.tforrr  symptoms  of  decnv  more  or  less  early;  it  is 
parti<  iila'.iy  painful  when  any  one  manifests  an  un- 
friendly disposition  from  whom  we  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect the  contrary. 


TO  PROVE,   DEMONSTRATE,    EVINCE, 
MANIFEST. 

Prove,  in  Latin  probo,  signifies  to  make  good  ;  de- 
monstrate, from  the  Latin  dcmonstro,  signifies,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  intensive  syllable  de,  to  show  in  a  specifick 
manner;  evince,  v.  To  argue;  manifest  signitiea  to 
make  manifest. 

Prove  is  here  the  general  and  indefinite  term,  the  test 
imply  difl'erent  modes  of  proving ;  to  demonstrate  is  to 
prove  specifically  :  we  may /jrure  any  thing  by  simple 
a.ssertion  ;  but  we  nmst  dtinonstrate  by  intellectua 
efforts :  we  may  prove  that  we  were  in  a  certain  place ; 
but  we  demonstrate  some  point  in  science:  we  may 
prove  by  personal  influence;  but  we  can  demonstrate 
only  by  the  force  of  evidence:  we pro»e our  own  merit 
by  our  actions;  we  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a 
Deity  by  all  that  surrounds  us; 

Why  on  those  shores  are  they  with  joy  survey'd, 

Admir'd  as  heroes,  and  as  godsobey'd, 

Unless  great  actssuperiour  luvrit prove? — Pope. 
'  By  the  very  setting  apart  and  consecrating  places  for 
the  service  of  God,  we  demonstrate  our  acknowledg- 
ment of  ills  power  and  sovereignly  over  us.'^Bevk- 

RIDGE. 

To  prove,  evince,  and  manifest  are  the  acts  either 
of  persons  or  things ;  to  demonstrate,  that  of  persmis 
only  :  in  regard  to  persons,  we  prove  eMmr  the  facts 
which  we  know,  or  the  mental  endowments  which  we 
possess:  we  evince  and  manifest  a  disposition  or  a 
state  of  mind  :  we  evince  our  sincerity  l)y  our  actions; 
ii  is  a  work  of  time  ;  '  We  must  evince  the  sincerity 
of  our  failli  by  good  works.' — Blair.  We  manifest  a 
friendly  or  a  hostile  disposition  by  a  word  or  a  single 
action,  it  is  the  act  of  the  moment ;  '  In  the  life  of  a 
man  of  sense,  a  short  life  is  sufficient  to  manifest  him- 
.self  a  man  of  honour  and  virtue." — Stekle.  All 
these  terms  are  applied  to  things,  inasnmch  as  tliey 
may  tend  either  to  pioduce  conviction,  or  simply  to 
make  a  thing  known:  toprocf  and  eo/nce  are  employed 
in  the  first  case ;  to  manifest  in  the  latter  case  :  the 
beauty  and  order  in  the  creation  prove  the  wisdom  of 
the  Creator ;  a  persistance  in  a  particular  course  of 
conduct  may  either  euiiice  great  virtue  or  great  folly; 
the  miracles  wrought  in  Egypt  manifested  the  Divine 
power. 


PROOF,  EVIDENCE,  TESTIMONY. 

The  proof  is  that  which  simply  proves ;  the  evidence 
is  that  which  makes  evident,  which  rises  in  sense  upon 
ibe  proof ;  the  testimony  is  a  species  of  evidence  by 
means  of  witnesses,  from  testis  a  witness. 

In  the  legal  acceptation  of  the  terms,  proofs  are  com- 
monly denominated  evidence,  because  no  proof  can  be 
admitted  as  such  which  does  not  tend  to  make  evident ; 
but  as  the  word  proof  is  sometimes  take!i  for  the  act 
of  proving  as  well  as  the  tiling  proved,  the  terms  are 
not  always  indifferently  used  ;  '  Positive  proof  is 
always  required,  whete,  fiom  the  nature  of  the  case, 
it  appears  it  might  possibly  have  been  had.  But  next 
to  positive  proof,  circumstantial  evidence,  or  the  doc- 
trineof  presumptions,  must  take  place.' — Blackstone. 
'  Evidence  is  nitlier  written  or  parol.' — Blackstone. 
Testimony  is  properly  parol  evidence;  hut  the  term  is 
only  used  in  relation  to  the  peison  giving  the  evi- 
dence ;  '  Our  law  considers  that  there  are  many  trans- 
actions to  which  only  one  person  is  privy,  and  there- 
fore does  not  always  demand  the  testimony  of  two.' — 

BLArKSTONE. 

In  an  extended  application  of  the  words  they  are 
taken  in  the  sense  of  a  siirn  or  mark,  by  which  a  thing 
is  known  to  exist ;  and,  with  a  similar  dislinclion,  the 
proof  is  the  sign  which  proves ;  '  Of  the  fallaciousness 
of  hope,  and  the  uncertainty  of  schemes,  every  day 
gives  some  new  proof.' — .Iohnson.  The  evidence  is 
the  sicn  which  makes  evident ;  hence  we  speak  of  the 
evidences  of  the  senses;  '  Cato  Major,  who  had  borne 
all  the  great  offices,  has  left  us  an  evidence,  under  his 
own  hand,  how  much  he  was  versed  in  coiintiy  iiffairs  ' 
— Locke.  The  testimony  Is  that  which  is  offered  o» 
civen  by  persons  or  things  personified  in  proof  of  any 
tiling  ;  '  Evidence  is  said  to  arise  from  testimony,  when 
we  depend  upon  the  credit  and  relation  of  otheig  for 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  any  thing.' — Wii.kins.  Hence 
a  person  makes  another  a  present,  or  performs  any 
I  other  act  of  kindness,  as  a  testimony  of  iiis  regard :  and 
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persons  or  lliiiigs  personified  bi'ar  testimony  in  favour 
of  persons ;  '1  must  bear  lliis  testimony  to  Otway's 
memory,  that  tlie  passions  are  truly  touched  in  liis 
Venice  Preserved.'— Dryden. 

Ye  Trojan  flames,  your  testimony  bear 
What  1  perforin'd,  and  what  I  siifler'd  there. 

Drvden. 
The  proof  is  employed  mostly  for  facts  or  physical 
objects;  the  evidence  is  appUed  to  tliat  which  is  moral 
or  intellectual.  All  that  our  Saviour  did  and  said 
were  evidences  of  his  divine  character,  which  might 
have  produced  faith  in  ihe  minds  of  many,  even  if  they 
had  not  such  numerous  and  miraculous  proofs  of 
his  power.  The  evidence  may  be  internal,  or  lie  in  the 
thing  itself;  '  Of  Swift's  general  habits  of  thinking,  if 
his  letters  can  be  supposed  to  alford  any  evidence,  he 
was  not  a  man  to  be  either  loved  or  envied.' — Johnson. 
The  proof  is  always  external :  '  Men  ought  not  to 
expect  either  sensible  p?-oo/  or  demonstration  for  such 
matters  as  are  not  capable  of  such  proofs,  supposing 
them  to  be  true.' — Wilkins.  The  internal  evidences 
of  the  truth  of  Divine  Revelation  are  even  more  nu- 
merous than  those  which  are  external  ;  our  Saviour's 
reappearance  among  his  disciples  did  not  satisfy  the 
unbelieving  Thomas  of  his  identity,  until  he  had  the 
farther  proofs  of  feeling  the  holes  in  his  hands  and 
his  side. 


DEPONENT,  EVIDENCE,  WITNESS. 
Deponent,  from  the  Latin  depono,  is  the  one  laying 
down  or  open  what  he  has  heard  or  seen  ;  evidence, 
from  evident,  is  the  one  producing  evidence  or  making 
evident ;  witness,  from  the  Sa.xon  witan,  Teutonick 
tteissen,  Greek  ttSiia,  and  Hebrew  J^T  to  know,  is 
one  who  knows  or  makes  known. 

The  deponent  always  declares  upon  oath  ;  he  sf  rves 
to  give  inlbrmation  :  the  evidence  is  likewise  gene  ally 
bound  by  an  oath ;  he  serves  to  acquit  or  condemn: 
the  witness  is  employed  upon  oath  or  otherwise  he 
serves  to  confirm  or  invalidate  ; 

The  pleader  having  spoke  his  best, 
'  And  ioi7««s  ready  to  attest ; 

Who  fairly  could  on  oath  depose, 
When  questions  on  the  fact  arose, 
That  ev'ry  article  was  true. 
Nor  further  these  deponents  knew. — Swift 
A  deponent  declares  either  in  writing  or  by  word  f  f 
mouth  ;  the  deposition  is  preparatory  to  the  trial :  a  n 
evidence  may  give  evidence  either  by  words  or  action  ; 
whatever  serves  to  clear  up  the  thing,  whether  a  p(  .- 
son  or  an  animal,  is  used  as  an  evidence ;  the  cvidevce 
always  comes  forward  on  the  trial ;  '  Of  the  evidence 
which  appeared  against  him  (Savage)  the  character  of 
the  man  was  not  unexceptionable;  that  of  the  woman 
notoriously  infamous.' — Johnson.  A  witness  is  always 
a  person  in  the  proper  sense,  but  may  be  applied  figu- 
ratively to  inanimate  objects  ;  he  declares  by  word  of 
mouth  what  he  personally  knows.  Every  witness  is 
an  evidence  at  the  moment  of  trial,  but  every  evidence 
is  not  a  witness.  When  a  dog  is  employed  as  an  evi- 
dence he  cannot  be  called  a  witness ;  '  In  case  a  woman 
be  forcibly  taken  away  and  married,  she  may  be  a  wit- 
ness against  her  hnsl).ind  in  order  to  convict  him  of 
felony.' — Bl\ckstone.  '  In  every  man's  heart  and 
conscience,  religion  has  many  witnesses  to  its  import- 
ance and  reality.'— Blair. 

Evidence  on  the  other  liand  is  confined  mostly  to 
judicial  matters  ;  and  witness  extends  to  all  the  ordi- 
nary concerns  of  life.  One  person  appears  as  an  evi 
dence  against  another  on  a  criminal  charge  :  a  witness 
appears  for  or  against ;  he  corroborates  the  word  of 
another,  and  is  a  security  in  all  dealings  or  matters  of 
■(uestion  between  man  and  man. 


TO  CONVICT,  DETECT,  DISCOVER. 

Convict,  from  the  Latin  convictus,  participle  of  con- 
vinco  to  make  manifest,  signifies  to  make  clear ;  detect, 
from  the  Latin  delectus,  participle  of  detego,  com- 
pounded of  the  privative  de  and  tcgo  to  cover,  signifies 
to  uncover  or  lay  open.  To  delect  and  discover  serve 
to  denote  the  laying  open  of  crimen  or  errours.  A  per- 
aon  is  coavicted  by  means  of  evidence ;  lie  is  detected 


by  means  of  xicular  demonstration.  One  is  coTiJuVf'd 
of  having  been  the  perpetrator  of  some  evil  deed  • 
'  Advice  is  oftt:nsive,  not  because  it  lays  us  open  to  un- 
expected regret,  or  convicts  us  of  any  fault  which  had 
escaped  our  notice,  but  because  it  shows  us  mat  we 
are  known  to  others  as  well  as  ourselves,' — Johnson. 
One  is  detected  in  the  very  act  of  committing  the  deed. 
Oi)e  is  convicted  of  crimes  in  a  court  of  judicature  • 
one  is  detected  in  various  misdemeanours  by  ditterenl 
casualties ;  '  Every  member  of  society  feels  and  ai;- 
knowledges  the  nece.ssity  of  detecting  crimes.'— John- 
son. Punishment  necessarily  follows  the  c«nt!!c«i«/.  ; 
but  in  the  case  of  detection,  it  rests  in  the  breast  of  tlie 
individual  against  whom  the  offence  is  committed. 

Detect  is  always  taken  in  a  bad  sense  :  discover  (v. 
Uncover)  in  an  indiHerent  sense.  A  person  is  detected 
in  what  he  vvislio  to  conceal ;  a  person  or  a  thing  ia 
discovered  that  Kas  unintentionally  lain  concealed. 
Thieves  are  detected  in  picking  pockets ;  a  lost  child 
is  discovered  in  a  wood,  or  in  some  place  of  security. 
Detection  is  the  act  of  the  moment ;  it  is  effecled  by 
the  aid  of  the  senses  :  a  discovery  is  the  consequence 
of  efforts,  and  is  brought  about  by  circuitous  means, 
and  the  aid  of  the  understanding.  A  plot  is  detected 
by  any  one  who  comnninicates  what  he  has  seen  and 
heard  ;  many  murders  have  been  discovered  after  a 
lapse  of  years  by  ways  the  most  extraordinary.  No- 
thing is  detected  but  what  is  actually  passing ;  many 
tilings  are  discovered  which  have  long  passed.  Wicked 
men  go  on  in  their  career  of  vice  with  the  hope  of 
escaping  detection  ;  the  discovery  of  one  villany  often 
leads  to  that  of  many  more  ;  '  Cunning  when  it  is  once 
detected  loses  its  force.'— Addiso.s.  '  We  arc  told  that 
the  Spartans,  though  they  punished  theft  in  the  young 
men  when  it  was  discovered,  looked  upon  it  as  Iwnour 
able  if  it  succeeded.' — Addison. 


TO  FIND,  FIND  OUT,  DISCOVER,  ESPY, 
DESCRY. 

Find,  in  German  finden,  &c.  is  most  probably  con- 
nected with  the  Latin  venio,  signifying  to  come  in  the 
way  discover,  v.  To  uncover ;  espy,  in  French  espier, 
comes  from  the  Latin  espicio,  signifying  to  see  a  thing 
out :  descry,  from  the  Latin  discerno,  signifies  to  dis- 
tinguish a  thing  from  others. 

To  find  signifies  simply  to  come  within  sight  of  a 
thing,  which  is  the  general  idea  attached  to  all  these 
terms  :  they  vary,  however,  either  in  the  mode  of  the 
action  or  in  the  object.  What  we  find  may  become 
visible  to  us  by  accident,  but  what  we  find  out  is  the 
result  of  an  effort.  We  may  find  atiy  thing  as  we 
pass  along  in  the  streets  ;  but  we  find  out  mistakes  in 
an  account  by  carefully  going  over  it,  or  we  find  out 
tlie  difficulties  which  we  meet  with  in  learning,  by 
redoubling  our  diligence ;  '  Socrates,  who  was  a  great 
admirer  of  Cretan  institutions,  set  his  excellent  wit  to 
find  out  some  good  cause  and  use  of  this  evil  inclina- 
tion (the  love  of  boys).' — W.alsh.  What  is  found 
may  have  been  lost  to  ourselves,  but  visible  to  others ; 

He  finds  the  fraud,  and  with  a  smile  demands, 
On  what  design  the  boy  had  bound  his  hands. 

Dryden. 
What  is  discovered  is  always  remote  and  unknown, 
and  when  discovered  is  something  new;  'Cun.iing  is 
a  kind  of  short-sightedness  that  discovers  the  minutest 
objects  which  are  near  at  hand,  but  is  not  abl«  to  dis- 
cern things  at  a  distance.' — Addison.  A  piece  of  money 
may  be  found  lying  on  the  ground  ;  but  a  mine  ia  dis- 
covered under  ground.  When  Captain  Cook  disco- 
vered the  islands  in  the  South  Sea,  many  plants  and 
animals  were /oMTid.  What  is  not  discoverable  may 
be  presumed  not  to  exist ;  but  that  which  infonndtnay 
be  only  what  has  been  lost.  What  has  once  been  dis- 
covered cannot  be  discovered  again  ;  but  what  is  found 
may  be  many  tisies  found.  Find  out  and  discover 
differ  principally  in  the  application  ;  the  former  being 
applied  to  familiar,  and  the  latter  toscientifick  objects: 
scholars  find  out  what  they  have  to  learn  ;  men  of  re- 
search discover  what  escapes  the  notice  of  olhe's. 

To  e.'jp;/ is  a  species  of  finding-  out,  namely,  lo  find 
out  what  is  very  secluded  )r  retired  ; 

There  Agamemnon,  Priam  here  he  spies. 
And  fierce  Achilles,  who  both  hings  defies." 

Drtokk. 
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liescry  is  a  spfiei(«  of  discovering^  or  observing  at  a 
distaiiie,  or  aiiiong  a  number  of  objects ; 

Tiirougli  this  we  pass,  ami  mount  ttie  tower  from 
whence, 

With  uiiavailing  arms,  llie  Tiojans  malte  defence  ; 

From  this  lliu  trembhiig  king  liaii  oft  descried, 

Tlie  Grecian  camp,  and  saw  tlieir  navy  ride. 

Dryden. 
An  astronomer  discovers  fresli  stars  or  planets;  lie 
finds  tliose  on  particular  occasions  whicli  have  been 
aheiuly  discovered.  A  person  finds  out  by  continued 
inquiry  any  place  to  which  lie  had  been  wrong  dir<:cted  : 
he  espies  an  object  which  lies  concealed  in  a  corner 
or  siciet  place  :  lie  descries  a  horseman  coming  down 
a  hill. 

Find  and  discover  may  be  employed  with  regard  to 
objects,  either  of  a  corporeal  or  intellectual  kind;  espy 
and  descry  only  with  regard  to  sensible  objects  of  cor- 
])oreal  vision  :  find^  either  for  those  that  are  external 
or  inKMiial ;  rfiscooer,  only  for  those  that  are  external. 
The  di^ilinction  between  them  is  the  same  as  before  ; 
we  find  by  simple  inquiry  ;  we  discover  by  reflection 
ftnd  study  ;  we  find  or  fimi  out  the  motives  which  in- 
fluence a  person's  conduct ;  we  discover  the  reasons 
or  causes  of  things:  the  finding  serves  the  particular 
purpose  of  the  ^7t(Zcr ;  the  discovery  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  science,  by  adding  to  the  stock  of  general 
knowledge. 

When  find  is  used  as  a  purely  intellectual  opera- 
tion, it  admits  of  a  new  view,  in  relation  both  to  dis- 
cover and  to  invent,  as  may  be  seen  in  tlie  following 
article. 

TO  FIND,  FIND  OUT,   DISCOVER,   INVENT. 

To  find  or  fi)td  out  {v.  To  find)  is  said  of  things 
which  do  not  exist  in  the  forms  in  which  a  person 
finds  ihem;  to  discover  [v.  To  uncover)  is  said  of  that 
which  exists  in  an  entire  state:  invent,  in  Latin  in- 
venlum,  from  invenio,  signifying  to  come  at  or  light 
upon,  is  said  of  that  which  is  new  made  or  modelled. 
The  merit  of  finding  or  inventing  consists  in  newly 
applying  or  modifying  the  materials  which  exist  sepa 
rately ;  the  merit  of  discovering  consists  in  removing 
the  obstacles  which  prevent  ns  from  knowing  the  real 
nature  of  the  thing:  imagination  and  industry  arc  re- 
quisite fnv  finding  or  inventing ;  acuteness  and  pene- 
traliiin  lor  discovering.  A  person  ./ini/s  reasons  for 
jusiifyiug  himself:  lie  discovers  traits  of  a  bad  dis- 
position in  another.  Cultivated  minds  find  sources 
of  ainiisement  within  themselves,  or  a  prisoner  ^nd« 
means  of  escape.  Many  traces  of  a  universal  deluge 
have  been  discovered :  the  physician  discovers  the  na- 
ture of  a  particular  disorder. 

Find  is  applicable  to  the  operative  arts; 
I.oiig  praclice  lias  a  sure  improvement /oi/jirZ, 
With  kindled  flres  to  burn  the  barren  ground. 

Drydp.n. 
Discover  is  applied  to  speculative  objects  ;  '  Since  the 
liarinonick  principles  were  discovered,  niusick  has  been 
a  great  independent  science.' — Seward.    /7i»e7j«  is  ap- 
plied to  the  mechanical  arts  ; 

The  sire  of  gods  and  men,  with  hard  decrees. 
Forbids  our  plenty  to  be  boualit  with  ease  ; 
Himself  inrenied  first  the  shining  share. 
And  uheited  luiinan  industry  by  care. — Drydkn. 
VVe  speak  of  finding  modes  for  performing  actions, 
and  effecting  purposes;  of  inventing  machines,  instru- 
ments, and  various  matters  of  use  or  elegance  ;  of  dis- 
covering the  operations  and  laws  of  nature.  Many 
fruitless  attempts  have  been  made  lo  find  the  longi- 
tude :  rnen  have  not  been  so  unsuccessful  in  finding 
out  varidus  arts  for  communicating  their  tlionglils, 
'C'HnuienioratiMg  the  exploits  of  iheir  nations,  and  sup- 
plying ihemselves  with  luxuries;  nor  have  they  failed 
ill  (very  s|)icies  of  machine  or  instrument  which  can 
aid  their  purpose.  Harvey  discovered  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  :  Torricelli  discovered  the  gravity  of  the 
air ;  by  geometry  the  properties  of  figures  are  (/(.?- 
covered;  by  chyiiiistry  the  properties  of  compound 
snbsiances;  but  the  geometrician  ^m/.?  by  reasoning 
the  soliitiiin  of  any  problem;  or  by  investigating,  he 
finds  out  a  clearer  method  of  srdving  the  same  prob- 
lems ;  or  he  inventu  an  instrument  by  which  the 
proof  can  be  deduced  from  ocular  demonstration.  Thus 


the  astronomer  discovers  tlie  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  by  means  of  the  telescojie  which  lias  been  in 

vented. 


EMISSARY,  SPY. 

Emissary,  in  Latin  entissarivs,  from  emilto  to  sent, 
forth,  signifies  one  sent  out ;  spy,  in  French  espion, 
from  the  Latin  spccio  to  look  into  or  look  about,  signi 
lies  one  narrowly  searched. 

Both  these  words  desig;;ate  a  peison  sent  out  by  a 
body  on  some  publick  conceru  among  their  enemies , 
but  they  differ  in  their  office  according  to  the  etymo- 
logy of  the  words. 

'J'lie  emissaiy  is  by  distinction  sent  forth,  he  is  sent 
so  ;<s  to  mix  with  the  people  to  whom  he  goes,  to  be 
in  all  places,  and  to  associate  with  every  one  iiidivi 
dually  as  may  serve  his  purpose  ;  the  spy,  on  the  other 
hand,  takes  liis  station  wherever  he  can  best  perceive 
what  is  passing  ;  he  keeps  himself  at  a  distance  from 
all  but  such  as  may  particulaily  aid  liim  in  the  object 
of  his  search. 

The  object  of  an  emissary  is  by  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  enemy  to  sow  the  seeds  of  dissension,  to 
sjiread  false  alarms,  and  to  disseininale  false  principles; 
the  object  of  a  spy  is  to  get  information  of  an  enemy's 
plans  and  movements. 

AUhongh  the  office  of  emissary  and  spy  are  neither 
of  them  honourable,  yet  that  of  the  former  is  more  dis- 
graceful than  that  of  the  latter.  The  emissary  is 
generally  employed  by  those  who  have  some  illegiti- 
mate object  to  pursue  ;  '  The  Jesuits  send  over  emis- 
saries with  instructions  to  personate  themselves  mem- 
bers of  the  several  sects  among  ns  ' — Swikt.  Spies  on 
the  other  hand  are  employed  by  all  regular  govern- 
ments in  a  time  of  warfare;  'He  (Henry  I.)  began 
with  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  was  watched  for 
some  time  by  spies  and  then  indicted  upon  a  charge 
of  forty-five  articles.' — Hume. 

In  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  French  sent  their 
emissaries  into  every  country,  civilized  or  uncivilized, 
to  fan  the  flame  of  rebellion  against  established  govern- 
ments. At  Sparta,  the  trade  of  a  spy  was  not  so  vile 
as  it  has  been  generally  esteemed  ;  it  was  considered 
as  a  self-devoiion  iVir  the  publick  good,  aiid  formed  a 
part  of  their  education. 

These  terms  are  both  applied  in  an  extended  appli- 
cation with  a  similar  distinction;  'What  generally 
makes  pain  itself,  if  I  may  so  say,  more  painful,  is 
that  it  is  considered  as  the  emissary  of  the  king  of 
terrours.' — Burke. 

These  wretched  spies  of  wit  must  soon  confess. 

They  take  more  pains  to  please  themselves  the  less. 

Dryden. 


MARK,  PRINT,  IMPRESSION,  STAMP. 

Mark  is  the  same  in  the  northern  languages,  and  in 
the  Persian  man  ;  /n-int  and  impression,  both  from 
the  Latin  prf7«w  to  press,  signify  llie  visibli'  effect  pro- 
duced hy  printing  or  pressing;  stam;*  signifies  the  effect 
produced  by  stamping. 

The  word  mark  is  the  most  general  in  sense  :  what- 
ever alters  the  external  face  of  an  object  is  a  mark  ; 
the  print  is  some  specifick  mark,  or  a  figure  drawn 
upon  the  surface  of  an  object;  the  impression  is  the 
mark  pressed  either  upon  or  into  a  body  ;  the  stamp 
is  the  mark  that  is  stamped  in  or  upon  the  body.  The 
mark  is  confined  to  no  size,  shape,  or  form  ;  the  print 
is  a  mark  that  represents  an  object :  the  mark  may 
consist  of  a  spot,  a  line,  a  stain,  or  a  smear;  but  a 
print  de.scribes  a  given  object,  as  a  house,  a  man,  k.c. 
A  mark  is  either  a  protuberance  or  a  depression  ;  an 
impression  is  always  a  sinking  in  of  the  object:  a 
hillock  or  a  hole  are  both  marks;  but  the  latter  is 
properly  the  impression  :  the  stamp  mostly  resembles 
the  impression,  unless  in  the  case  of  a  seal,  which 
is  stamped  upon  paper,  and  occasions  an  elevation 
with  the  wax. 

The  mark  is  occasioned  by  every  sort  of  action, 
gentle  or  violent,  artificial  or  natural;  by  the  voluntary 
act  of  a  person,  or  the  unconscious  act  of  inanimate 
bodies ;  by  means  of  compression  or  friction  ;  by  a 
touch  or  a  blow,  and  the  like:  all  the  others  are  ncca- 
.sioned  by  one  or  more  of  these  modes ;  '  De  la  ('hambre 
asserts  iositivelv  that  from  tlic  marks  on  the  body, 
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the  configuration  of  tlie  planets  at  a  nativity  may  be 
gatheit'd. '--Walsh.  Tlie  j,ritit  is  occasiotied  by  arti- 
ficial iiieaiis  111' compression,  as  when  tlie  prnit  of  let- 
ters or  pictu-es  is  made  on  paper;  or  by  accidental  and 
natural  compression,  as  when  the  print  of  llie  hand 
is  made  on  ilie  wall,  or  the  print  of  the  foot  is  made 
on  the  ground; 

From  hence  Astrea  took  her  flight,  and  here 
The  prints  of  her  departing  steps  appear. 

Dryden. 

The  impression  is  made  by  means  more  or  less  violent, 
as  when  an  impression  is  made  upon  wood  by  the  axe 
or  hammer ;  or  by  means  gradual  and  natural,  as  by 
the  dripping  of  water  on  stone.  The  stamp  is  made 
hy  means  of  direct  pressure  with  an  artificial  instru- 
ment. 

Mark  is  of  such  universal  application  that  it  is  con- 
fin<  d  to  no  objects  whatever,  eiilier  in  the  natural  or 
moral  world ;  print  is  mostly  applied  to  material  ob- 
jects, the  face  of  which  undergoes  a  lasting  change,  as 
the  printing  made  on  paper  or  wood  ;  iinpresstun  is 
more  commoidy  applied  to  such  natural  objects  as  are 
particularly  solid  ;  stamp  is  generally  applied  to  paper, 
or  still  softer  and  more  yielduig  bodies.  Imprisstvn 
and  stamp  have  both  a  moral  application  :  events  or 
speeches  make  an  impression  on  the  mind  :  things 
bear  a  certain  stamp  which  bespeaks  their  origin. 
Where  the  passions  have  obtained  an  ascendancy,  the 
occasional  good  impressions  which  are  produced  by 
religious  observances  but  too  frequently  die  away  ; 
'  No  man  can  offer  at  the  change  of  the  government 
established,  without  first  gaining  new  autlioriiy,  and 
in  some  degree  debasing  the  old  by  appearance  and 
impressiovs  of  contrary  qualities  in  tliose  who  before 
enj-tiyed  it.' — Tkmpi.e.  The  Christian  religion  carries 
with  itself  the  stamp  of  truth  ; 

Adult'rate  metals  to  the  sterling  stamp 
Appear  not  meaner  than  mere  liuman  lines 
Coinpar'd  with  those  whose  inspiration  shines. 

Roscommon. 


MARK,  SIGN,  NOTE,  SYMPTOM,  TOKEN, 
INDICATION. 

Jifark,  V,  Mark,  impression ;  sign^  in  Latin  signittn^ 
Greek  iiypa  from  ji^o)  to  punctuate,  signifies  the  thing 
that  points  out  ;  symptom,  in  Latin  symptoma,  Gitck 
avpiTTTiiipa  froinffuuiriTrrw  to  fall  out  in  accoidance  witli 
any  thing,  signifies  what  presents  itself  tocontirm  one's 
opinion  ;  taken,  through  the  medium  of  the  northern 
languages, conies  from  the  Greek  TtKpfiptov;  indication, 
in  Latin  iniiicatio  from  indico,  and  the  Greek  ivieiKui 
to  point  out,  signifies  the  thing  which  points  out. 

The  idea  of  an  exiernal  object  which  serves  to  direct 
the  observer,  is  common  to  all  these  terms;  the  differ- 
ence con;^ists  in  the  objects  that  are  employed.  Any 
thing  may  serve  as  a  mark,  a  stroke,  a  d<it,  a  slick  set 
tip,  and  the  like;  it  serves  simply  to  guide  the  senses: 
the  sign  is  something  nmre  complex ;  it  consists  of  a 
figure  or  lepresenlation  of  some  object,  as  the  iwelve 
signs  of  the  zodiack,  or  the  signs  which  are  affixed  to 
liouses  of  entertainment,  or  to  shops.  Marks  are  ar- 
bitrary; everyone  chooses  his  nidj-i-  at  pleasure:  signs 
have  commomy  a  connexion  with  the  object  that  is  to 
be  observed  ;  a  house,  a  tree,  a  letter,  or  any  external 
object  may  be  chosen  as  a  mark;  but  a  tobacconist 
chooses t he  .<(>ji  of  a  black  man  ;  theiiudieepei  ciioo.^ies 
the  head  of  the  reigning  prince.  JlfarAs  serve  in  general 
simply  to  aid  the  menmry  in  distinguishing  the  situation 
of  objects,  or  the  particular  circumstances  of  persons 
or  things,  as  the  marks  which  are  set  up  in  the  garden 
to  distinguish  the  ground  that  is  occupied;  they  may, 
therefore,  he  private,  and  Itnown  only  to  the  individual 
or  individuals  that  make  them,  as  the  private  marks 
by  which  a  tradesman  distinguishes  the  prices;  they 
may  likewise  be  changeable  and  fluctuating,  according 
to  the  humour  and  convenience  of  the  maker,  as  the 
private  marks  which  are  employed  by  the  military  on 
guard.  Sig7is,  on  the  contrary,  serve  to  direct  the  un- 
derstanding; they  have  either  a  natural  or  an  artiticial 
resemblance  to  the  object  to  be  represented ;  they  are 
consequently  chosen,  not  b.y  the  will  of  one,  but  by  the 
universal  consent  of  a  body ;  they  are  not  chosen  for 
the  moment,  but  for  a  permanency,  as  in  the  case  of 
language,  either  oral  or  written,  in  the  case  of  the  zo- 
diacal iigiis.  or  the  sigji  of  the  cross,  the  algebraical 


signs,  and  the  like.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  many 
objecis  may  be  both  a  mark  and  a  sign,  according  to 
the  above  illustration  :  the  cross  which  is  em|iloy(  d  in 
books,  by  way  of  reference  to  notes,  is  a  murk  <mly, 
because  it  serves  merely  to  guide  the  eye,  or  a^si.st  the 
memory;  but  the  figure  of  the  cross,  when  einpluytd 
in  reference  to  the  cross  of  our  Saviour,  is  a  xign,  in-- 
asmuch  as  it  conveys  a  distinct  idea  of  something  else 
to  the  mind  ;  so  likewise,  little  strokes  over  letters,  or 
even  letters  themselves,  may  merely  be  7narks,  while 
they  only  point  out  a  difference  between  this  or  that 
letter,  this  or  that  object ;  but  this  same  stroke  becoinig 
a  sign,  if,  as  in  the  tiisl  declension  of  Latin  nouns,  it 
points  out  the  ablative  case,  it  is  the  sign  of  the  abla- 
tive case;  and  a  single  letter  affixed  to  different  parcels 
is  merely  a  mark  so  long  as  it  simply  serves  this  pur- 
pose ;  but  the  same  letter,  suppose  it  were  a  woid,  is  a 
sign  when  it  is  used  as  a  sign.  It  is,  moreover,  clear 
from  the  above,  that  there  are  inaiiy  objecis  which 
serve  as  maris,  which  are  never  signs;  and  on  the 
oilier  hand,  although  sigjis  are  mosily  composed,  yet 
there  are  two  sorts  of  signs  which  have  iioihing  to  do 
with  the  maik;  namely,  those  which  we  obtain  liy  any 
other  sense  than  that  of  sight;  or  those  vvliicli  are 
only  figures  in  the  mind.  When  words  are  spoken, 
and  not  written,  they  are  signs  and  not  marks ;  and 
in  like  manner  the  sign  of  the  cross,  when  made  on 
the  forehead  of  children  in  baptism,  is  a  siirn,  but  not 
a  mark.  This  illustralion  of  these  two  words  in  ilieir 
stiict  and  proper  sense,  will  serve  to  explain  them  in 
iheir  extended  and  metaphorical  sense.  A  ?«ari  stands 
for  nothing  but  what  is  visible;  the  sign  stands  for 
that  only  which  is  real.  A  stiir  on  tlie  bieast  of  an 
(ifiicer  or  nobleman  is  a  mark  of  distinction  or  honour, 
because  it  distinguishes  one  person  from  another,  and 
in  a  way  that  is  apt  to  reflect  honour;  but  it  is  not  a 
sign  of  honour,  because  it  is  not  the  indubitable  lest  of 
a  man's  honourable  feelings,  since  it  may  be  conferred 
liy  favour  or  by  mistake,  or  from  some  partial  circum- 
stance. 

The  mark  and  sign  may  both  stand  for  the  ajipear- 
ance  of  things,  and  in  that  case  tlie  former  shows  the 
cause  by  the  efJ'ect,  the  latter  the  consiqnent  by  the 
antecedent.  Wlieii  a  thing  is  said  to  bear  the  marks 
of  violence,  the  cause  of  the  mark  is  judged  of  hy  the 
murk  itself;  but  when  we  say  that  a  lowering  sky  is  a 
sign  of  rain,  the  future  or  consequent  event  is  judged 
of  hy  the  present  appearance ; 

So  plain  the  signs,  such  prophets  are  the  skies. 

Dryden. 

So  likewise  we  judge  by  the  marks  of  a  person's  foot 
that  some  one  has  been  walking  in  a  given  [ilace; 
when  mariners  meet  with  birds  at  sea,  they  consider 
them  a  sign  that  land  is  near  at  hand. 

It  '  is  heie  worthy  of  observation,  however,  that 
mark  is  only  used  for  that  which  may  be  seen,  bu. 
that  tlie  sign  may  serve  to  direct  our  coiicliisiinis,even 
in  that  which  affects  the  hearing,  feeling,  smell,  or 
taste;  thus  hoarseness  is  a  sign  that  the  person  has 
a  cold ;  the  effects  which  it  produces  on  the  paiienl 
aie  to  himself  sensible  sig7ts  thai  he  labours  under 
such  an  afteciion.  The  smell  of  fire  is  a  sign  that 
some  place  is  on  fire;  one  of  the  two  travellers,  in 
La  Mol  lie's  fable,  considered  the  taste  of  the  wine  as 
a  sirrn  thai  there  must  be  leather  in  the  bottle,  and  the 
o'her  that  there  mu.st  be  iron  ;  and  it  proved  that  they 
were  both  riuht,  tor  a  little  key  with  a  bit  of  leather 
tied  to  it  was  found  ai  the  boitnm. 

In  this  .sense  of  ihe  words  they  are  applied  to  moral 
objects  with  precisely  the  same  distiiiclii  n  •  the  mark 
illustrates  ihe  spiing  of  the  action;  the,?;?'?!  shows  ihe 
state  of  the  mind  or  sentiments:  it  is  a  mark  of  liilly  or 
weakness  in  a  man  to  yield  himself  implicitly  to  ihe 
guidance  of  an  interested  friend  ;  '  The  ceremonial 
laws  of  Moses  were  the  marks  to  distinguish  the  peo- 
ple of  God  from  the  Gentiles.' — Bacon.  Tears  ari» 
not  always  a  sign  of  repentance;  '  The  sacring  of  Uie 
kings  of  France  (as  Loysel  says)  is  the  sign  of  iheil 
sovereign  priesthood.' — Tempi-k. 

A  note  is  rather  a  sign  than  a  mark :  but  it  is  pro- 
perly the  sign  which  consists  of  marks,  as  a  note  of 
admiration  C),  and  likewise  a  note  vvhicli  consists  of 
many  letters  and  words. 

Symptom  is  rather  a  mark  than  a  sign ;  it  explains 
the  cause  or  origin  of  complaints,  by  the  appearances 
they  assume,  and  is  employed  as  a  technical  term  only 
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in  the  science  of  medicine :  as  a  fuaniiiic;  at  the  tnoiuli, 
and  an  abhorrence  of  drink,  are  sijmplenis  of  canine 
madness;  motion  and  respiration  are  signs  of  life. 
Hyniploin  may  likewise  be  used  liguratively  in  ap|ih- 
catlon  to  moral  objects;  'This  lall  of  the  French 
monarchy  was  far  from  being  preceded  by  any  exleriour 
symptoms  of  decline.' — Burke. 

Tuken  is  a  species  of  mark  in  the  moral  sense, 
indication  a  species  of  sign ;  tlie  mark  shows  what  is, 
the  tuken  serves  to  keep  in  mind  what  has  been:  a 
gift  to  a  friend  is  a  mark  of  one's  atFection  and  esteem  ; 
if  it  be  permanent  in  its  nature  it  becomes  a  token  : 
friends  who  are  in  close  inteicourse  have  perpetual 
opportunities  of  showing  each  other  marks  of  their 
regard  t)y  reciprocal  acts  of  courtesy  and  kindness; 
when  they  separate  for  any  length  of  time,  they  com- 
monly leave  some  token  of  their  tender  sentiments  in 
each  other's  hands,  as  a  pledge  of  what  shall  be,  as 
well  as  an  evidence  of  what  has  been;  'The  famous 
bull-feasts  are  an  evident  token  of  the  Cluixolism  and 
roinat]tick  taste  of  tlie  Spaniards.' — Sombrvilh;. 

Sign,  as  it  respects  an  indication,  is  said  in  abstract 
and  gi-neral  propositions:  indication  itself  is  only  em- 
ployed for  some  particular  individual  referred  to;  it 
bespeaks  the  act  of  the  persons :  but  the  sign  is  only 
Uie  face  or  appearance  of  the  thing.  When  a  man 
does  not  live  consistently  with  the  profession  which  he 
liolds,  it  is  a  sign  that  liis  religion  is  built  on  a  wrong 
foundation;  parents  are  gratified  when  they  observe 
the  slightest  indications  ol  genius  or  goodness  in  their 
children  ;  '  It  is  certain  Virgil's  parents  gave  him  a  good 
education,  to  which  they  were  inclined  by  the  early 
indications  he  gave  of  a  sweet  disposition  and  excel- 
lent wit.' — Walsh. 

MARK,  TRACE,  VESTIGE,  FOOTSTEP,  TRACK. 

The  word  mark  lias  already  been  considered  at  large 
in  tlie  preceding  article,  but  it  will  admit  of  farther 
illustration  when  taken  in  the  sense  of  that  which  is 
visible,  and  serves  to  show  the  existing  state  cf  things; 
vinrk  is  here,  as  before,  the  most  general  and  unqua- 
lified term ;  the  other  terms  varying  in  the  circum- 
stances or  manner  of  the  mar/c;  trace,m  Italian  trcccia, 
Greek  rpix^iv  to  run,  and  Hebrew  TIT  way,  signifies 
nny  continued  mark  ;  vestige,  in  Latin  vestigium,  not 
improbably  contracted  from  pedis  and  stigium  or 
stigma,  from  ^K,(a  to  imprint,  signifies  a  print  of  the 
foot ;  footstep  is  taken  for  the  place  in  which  the  foot 
has  stepped,  or  the  mark  made  by  that  step;  track, 
derived  from  the  same  source  as  trace,  signifies  tlie 
way  run,  or  the  mark  produced  by  that  running. 

The  mark  is  said  of  a  fresh  and  uninterrupted  line ; 
the  trace  is  said  of  that  which  is  broken  by  time:  a 
carriage,  in  driving  along  the  sand  leaves  marks  of  the 
wheels,  but  in  a  short  time  all  traces  of  its  having 
been  there  will  be  lost:  Ihe  mark  is  produced  by  the 
action  "f  borileson  one  another  in  every  possible  form; 
the  spilling  of  a  liquid  may  Jeave  a  mark  on  the  floor; 
the  blow  of  a  stick  leaves  a  inark  on  the  body ; 
I  have  served  him 
In  this  old  body;  yet  the  marks  remain 
Of  many  wountls. — Otway. 
The  trace  is  a  mark  produced  only  by  bodies  making 
a  progress  or  proceeding  in  a  continued  course :  the 
ship  that  cuts  the  waves,  and  the  bird  that  cuts  the  air, 
leaves  no  traces  of  their  course  behind ;  so  men  pass 
their  lives,  and  after  death  they  leave  no  traces  that 
they  ever  were ;  '  The  greatest  favours  to  an  ungrateful 
man  are  but  like  the  motion  of  a  ship  upon  the  waves  : 
they  leave  no  trace,  no  sIl'u  behind  them.' — South. 
These  words  are  both  applied  to  moral  objects,  but 
the  mark  is  produced  by  objects  of  inferiour  import- 
ance ;  it  excites  a  momentary  observation,  but  does 
not  carry  us  back  to  the  past;  its  cause  is  either  too 
obvious  or  too  minute  to  awaken  attention;  a  trace  is 
generally  a  mark  of  something  which  we  may  wish  to 
Bee.  Murks  of  haste  and  imbecility  in  a  common 
writer  excite  no  surprise,  and  cull  forth  no  obsei- 
ation ; 

These  are  the  monuments  of  Helen's  love. 

The  shame  I  bear  below,  the  marks  I  bene  above. 

Drydkn. 
In  a  writer  of  long  standing  ce'ebrity,  we  look  for 
traces  of  liis  former  genius. 


The  vestige  is  a  species  of  the  mark  caused  literally 
by  the  foot  of  man,  and  consequently  applied  to  such 
places  as  have  been  inhabited,  wheie  the  active  in- 
dustry of  man  has  left  visible  marks;  it  is  a  species 
of  trace,  inasmuch  as  it  carries  ns  back  to  that  which 
was,  but  is  not  at  present.  We  discover  by  marks 
that  things  have  been ;  we  discover  by  traces  ana 
vestiges  what  they  have  been:  a  hostile  army  always 
leaves  sufficiently  evident  marks  of  its  having  passed 
through  a  country  ;  there  are  traces  of  the  Roman 
roads  still  visible  in  London  and  different  parts  of 
England  ;  Rome  conlains  many  vestiges  of  its  former 
greatness;  '  Both  Britain  and  Ireland  had  temples  for 
the  worship  of  the  gods,  the  vestiges  of  which  are  now 
remaining.'— Parsons. 

Mineralogists  assert  thai  there  are  many  marks  of  a 
universal  deluge  discoverable  in  the  fossils  and  strata 
of  the  earth  ;  philological  inquirers  iniaaine  that  there 
are  traces  in  the  existing  languages  of  the  world  suf- 
ficient to  ascertaiu  the  progress  by  which  the  earth 
became  populated  after  the  deluge;  the  pyramids  are 
vestiges  of  antiquity  which  raise  our  ideas  of  human 
greatness  beyond  any  thing  which  the  modern  stale  of 
the  arts  can  present.  Vtstige,  like  the  two  former, 
may  be  applied  to  moral  as  well  as  natural  objects  with 
the  same  line  of  distinction.  A  per.-^on  betrays  marks 
of  levity  in  his  conduct.  Wherever  we  discover  traces 
of  the  same  customs  or  practices  in  one  country  whicll 
are  prevalent  in  another,  we  suppose  those  countries 
to  have  had  an  intercourse  or  connexion  of  some  kind 
with  one  another  at  a  certain  remote  period. 

Footstep  and  track  are  sometimes  employed  as  a 
mark,  but  oftener  as  a  road  or  course :  when  we  talk 
of  following  the  footsteps  of  another,  it  may  signify 
either  to  fohow  the  marks  of  his  footsteps  as  a  g\iide 
for  the  course  we  should  take,  or  to  walk  in  the  very 
same  steps  as  he  has  done :  the  former  is  the  act  of 
one  who  is  in  pursuit  of  another ;  the  latter  is  the  act 
of  him  who  follows  in  a  train.  Footsteps  is  employed 
only  f()r  the  steps  of  an  individual ;  Ihe  track  is  made 
by  the  steps  of  many  ;  it  is  the  line  which  has  been 
beaten  out  or  made  by  stamping:  the  term  footstep 
can  only  be  employed  for  men  or  brutes  ;  but  track  is 
applied  to  inanimate  objects,  as  the  wheel  of  a  car- 
riage. When  Cacus  took  away  the  oxen  of  Hercules, 
he  dragged  them  backward  that  they  iniglit  not  be 
traced  by  their  footsteps:  a  track  of  blond  l"rom  the 
body  of  a  murdered  man  may  sometimes  lead  to  the 
detection  of  the  murderer. 

In  the  metaphorical  application  they  do  not  signify 
a  7naiA:,  but  a  course  of  conduct;  the  former  respects 
one's  moral  feclinas  or  mode  of  dealing;  the  latter 
one's  mechanical  and  habitual  manner  of  acting:  the 
former  is  the  consequence  of  having  the  same  princi- 
ples ;  the  latter  proceeds  from  imitation  or  conslant 
repetition. 

A  good  son  will  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  a  good 
father.  In  the  management  of  business  it  is  rarely 
wise  in  a  young  man  to  leave  the  track  which  has 
been  marked  out  for  him  by  his  superiouis  in  age  and 
experience ; 

Virtue  alone  ennobles  humankind. 

And  power  should  on  her  glorious  footsteps  wait. 

WyNNK. 

Though  all  seems  lost,  'tis  impious  to  despair. 
The  tracks  of  Providence  like  rivers  wind. 

HioaoNS. 


MARK,  BADGE,  STIGMA. 

Mark  (v.  Mark,  print)  is  still  the  general,  and  the 
two  other  specilick  terms ;  they  are  employed  for  what- 
ever e.\lernally  serves  to  characterize  persons,  or  beto- 
ken any  part  either  of  his  character  or  his  circum- 
stances: mark  is  employed  either  in  a  good,  bad,  or  in- 
different sense;  badge  in  an  indifferent;  stigma  in  a 
bad  sense :  a  thing  may  either  be  a  mark  of  honour,  ot 
disgrace,  or  of  simple  distinction  :  a  badge  is  a  mark 
simply  of  distinclion  ;  the  stigma  is  a  mart  of  disgrace. 
The  mark  is  conferred  upon  a  person  for  his  merits,  as 
medals,  stars,  and  libands  are  bestowed  by  princes  upon 
meritorious  officers  and  soldiers ;  or  the  mark  attaches 
to  a  (lerson,  or  is  affixed  to  liim,  in  consequence  of  hia 
demerits:  as  a  low  situation  in  his  class  is  a  mark  of 
disgrace  to  a  scholar;  or  a  fool's  cap  is  a  mark  of  igno- 
miny affixed  to  idlers  and  dunces ;  or  a  brand  in  vhc 
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forehead  is  a  ma'-k  of  ignominy  for  criminals;  'In 
these  revolutionary  meetings,  every  counsfl,  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  darini;  and  violent  and  perfidious,  is  taken 
rortliemo?A  ofsupeiionrgenius.' — Burke,  'the badge 
is  voluntarily  assumed  liy  one's  self  according  to  esta- 
blished custom ;  it  consists  of  dre^^s  by  which  the  office, 
station,  and  even  religion  of  a  particular  coninninity  is 
distinguished:  as  the  gown  and  wig  is  Ihe  badge  of 
geuilemen  in  the  law ;  the  gown  and  surplice  tiiat  of 
clerical  men;  the  uniform  of  cliarity  children  is  the 
badge  of  their  condition;  the  peculiar  liabii  of  the 
(iuakers  and  Methodists  is  ihe  badge  of  their  religion  ; 
'The  people  of  England  look  upon  hereditary  succes- 
sion as  a  security  for  their  liljerty,  not  as  a.  badge  ol 
servitude.' — Burke. 

Tile  »«/^;nfl  consists  not  so  much  in  what  is  openly 
imposed  upon  a  person  as  whaf  fulls  upon  liim  in  the 
judgement  of  others  ;  it  is  the  black  mark  which  is  set 
upon  a  peison  by  the  publick,  and  is  consequently  the 
strongest  of  all  marks,  which  everyone  most  dreads, 
and  every  good  man  seeks  least  to  deserve.  A  simple 
mark  may  sometimes  be  such  only  in  our  own  imagi- 
nation ;  as  when  one  fancies  tliat  dress  is  a  mark  of 
superiority,  or  the  contrary ;  that  the  courtesies  which 
we  receive  from  a  superiour  are  marks  of  his  personal 
esteem  and  regard:  but  the  stigma  is  not  what  an  in- 
dividual imagines  for  liimseif,  tjut  what  is  conceived  to- 
wards him  by  others;  llie  office  of  a  spy  and  inlbriner 
is  so  odious,  that  every  man  of  honest  feeling  holds  the 
very  name  to  be  a  stigma:  although  a  stigma  is  in 
general  the  conseijuence  of  a  man's  real  un  worthiness, 
yet  it  is  possible  for  particular  prejudices  and  ruling 
passions  to  make  that  a  stigma  which  is  not  so  de- 
servedly;  as  in  the  case  of  men's  religious  profession, 
inasnmch  as  it  is  not  accompanied  with  any  moral  de- 
pravity ;  it  is  mostly  unjust  to  attach  a  stigma  to  a 
whole  body  of  men  for  their  speculative  views;  'The 
cross,  which  our  Saviour's  enemies  thought  was  to 
stigmatize  him  with  infamy,  became  the  ensign  of  his 
renown.' — Blair. 


M.ARK,  BUTT. 

After  all  that  lias  been  said  upon  the  word  mark  (v. 
Mark  print],  it  has  this  additional  meaning  in  com- 
mon with  the  word  butt,  that  it  implies  an  object 
aimed  at:  the  mark  is  however  literally  a  mark  that 
is  said  to  be  sliot  at  by  the  marksman  witli  a  gun  or  a 
bow; 

A  fluttering  dove  upon  the  top  they  tie, 

The.  living  tiiark  at  whiclj  llieir  arrows  fly. 

Dryden. 
Or  it  is  metaphorically  employed  for  the  man  who  by 
his  peculiar  cnaracterislicks  makes  himself  the  oliject 
of  notice;   he  is  the  mark  at  which  every  one's  looks 
and  tlioughts  art  directed  ; 

He  made  the  mark 

Kcr  all  the  people's  hate,  the  prince's  cur.*es. 

Penham. 

The  butt,  from  the  French  but  the  end,  is  a  species  of 
jnar/c  in  this  metaphorical  sense;  but  the  former  only 
calls  forth  general  observation,  the  latter  provokes  the 
laughter  and  jokes  of  every  one.  W.hoever  renders 
himself  conspicuous  by  his  eccentricities  eitlier  in  liis 
opinions  or  his  actions,  must  not  complain  if  he  be- 
comes a  mark  for  the  derision  of  the  publick ;  it  is  a 
man's  misfortune  rather  than  his  fault  if  he  become 
the  butt  of  a  company  who  are  rude  and  unfeeling 
enough  to  draw  their  pleasures  from  another's  |)ain ; 
'I  mean  those  honest  tienlienien  that  are  pelted  by  men, 
women,  and  children,  by  friends  and  foes,  and  in  a  word 
Btand  bls  butts  in  conversation.' — Addiso.n. 


TO  DERIVE,  TRACE,  DEDUCE. 

Derive,  from  the  Latin  de  and  rivus  a  river,  signi- 
fies to  drain  afterihe  manner  of  water  from  its  source: 
trace,  in  Italian  tracciarc,  Greek  rp/xu  to  run,  Hebrew 
m"l  to  2o,  signifies  to  go  by  a  line  drawn  out,  to  fol- 
low the  line ;  deduce,  in  Latin  deduco,  signifies  to  bring 
from. 

The  idea  of  drawing  one  thing  from  another  is  in- 
cluded in  all  the  actions  designated  by  these  terms. 
Tlje  act  of  deriving  is  immediate  and  direct ;  that  of 
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tracing  a  gradual   process;     that    of  deduciua-  by  a 
raliocinative  process.  " 

We  discover  causes  and  sources  by  dcriralion  ■  we 
discover  the  course,  progress,  and  comrnencemei'it  of 
things  by  tracing;  we  discover  the  grounds  and  rea- 
sons  of  things   by   deduction.      A   person  derives   XiU 
name  from  a  given  source;  he  trace.i  his  family  up  to 
a  given  period;  principles  or  powers  are  deduced  from 
circumstances  or  observations.     The  Trojans  derived 
the  name  of  their  city  from  Tios,  a  king  of  Phrygia  ; 
tliey  traced  the  line  of  their  kings  up  to  Dardanus; 
'  The  kings  among  the  heathens  ever  derived  them 
selves  or  their  ancestors  from  some  good.' — Temple 
Let  Newton,  pure  intelligence  1  whom  God 
To  mortals  lent  to  trace  his  boundless  works, 
From  laws  sublimely  simple  s[)eak  thy  fame. 

Thomson. 
Copernicus  deduced  the  principle  of  the  earth's  turn- 
ing round  from  severalsimpleobservalions, particularly 
from  the  apparent  and  contrary  motion  of  bodies  that 
are  really  at  rest.  The  Euglisli  tongue  is  of  such  mixed 
origin  that  there  is  scarcely  any  known  language  from 
which  some  one  of  its  words  is  not  derivable;  it  is  an 
interesting  employment  to  trace  the  progress  of  science 
and  civilizaiiiin  in  countries  which  have  been  involved 
in  ignorance  and  barbaiism;  from  the  writings  of 
Locke  and  other  philosophers  of  an  equally  loose 
stamp,  have  bem  deduced  principles  both  in  morals  and 
politicks  that  are  destructive  to  the  happiness  of  men  in 
civil  society;  'From  the  discovery  of  sonie  natural 
authority  may  perhaps  be  deduced  a  truer  original  of 
all  governments  among  men  than  from  any  contracts.' 
— Te.mplk. 

TO  IMPLANT,  INGRAFT,  INCULCATE, 
INSTIL,  INFUSE. 

To  plant  is  properly  to  fix  plants  in  the  ground,  to 
implant  is,  ill  the  improper  sense,  to  fix  principles  in 
the  mind.  Graft  is  to  make  one  plant  grow  on  the 
stock  of  another;  to  ingraft  is  to  make  particular 
principles  flourish  in  the  mind,  and  form  a  part  of  the 
character.  Calco  is  in  Latin  to  tread  ;  and  inculcate 
to  stamp  into  the  mind.  Stillo,  in  Latin,  is  literally  to 
fall  dropwise  ;  ivstillo,  to  instil,  is,  in  the  improper 
sense,  to  make  sentiments  as  it  were  drop  into  the  mind 
Fund-o,  in  Latin,  is  literally  to  pour  in  a  stream ;  in- 
fundo,  to  infuse,  is,  in  the  Improper  sense,  to  pour  prin- 
ciples or  feelings  into  the  mind. 

To  implant,  ingraft,  and  inculcate  are  said  of  ab 
stract  opinions,  or  rulesof  right  and  wrong ;  instil  and 
infuse  of  such  principles  as  influence  the  heart,  the 
affections,  and  tlie  passions.  It  is  tlie  business  of  the 
parent  in  early  life  to  implant  sentiments  of  virtue  in 
his  child ; 

With  various  seeds  of  art  deep  in  the  mind 
Implanted. — Thomson. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  ingraft  them; 
'The  reciprocal  attraction  in  the  minds  of  men  is  a 
principle  ingrafted  in  the  very  first  formation  of  the 
soul,  by  the  Author  of  our  nature.' — Berkeley.  The 
belief  of  a  Deity,  and  all  the  truths  of  Divine  Revela- 
tion, oughtto  he  implanted  in  the  mind  of  the  child  as 
soon  as  it  can  understand  any  thing;  if  it  have  not  en 
joyed  this  privilege  in  its  earliest  infancy,  the  task  of 
ingrafting  these  principles  afterward  into  tiie  mind 
is  attended  with  considerable  difficulty  and  uncertainty 
of  success.  To  inculcate  is  a  more  immediate  act 
than  either  to  implant  or  ingraft.  It  is  the  busines.s 
of  the  preacher  to  inculcate  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity from  the  pulpit;  'To  preach  practical  sermons, 
as  they  are  called,  that  is,  sermons  upon  virtues  and 
vices,  without  inculcating  the  great  Scripture  trutlia 
of  redemption,  grace,  &c.  which  alone  can  enable  and 
incite  us  lo  forsake  sin  and  follow  after  righteousness; 
what  is  it,  but  to  put  together  the  wheels  and  set  tlie 
hands  of  a  watch,  forgetting  the  spring  which  is  to 
make  them  all  go?' — Bishop  Horne.  instilling  is  a 
corresponding  act  with  implanting ;  we  implant  be- 
lief; we  instil  the  feeling  which  is  connected  with  this 
belief.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  an  abstract  belief  of 
a  God  implanted  into  the  mind  ;  we  must  likewise  have 
a  love  and  a  fear  of  him,  and  reverence  for  his  holy 
nam<  and  Word,  instilled  into  the  mind. 

To  instil  is  a  gradual  process  which  is  the  natural 
work  of  educaiioo  ;  to  infune  is  a  more  arbitrary  and 
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imniediatt  act.  Sentiments  are  ivstilled  into  the  mind, 
not  alloi|itljer  by  lilt-  ptrsonal  ((lints  of  any  individual, 
but  liliev.ise  by  cdllulerai  eiuliavuurs ;  lliey  are  liow- 
liver  infused  at  Uio  express  will,  and  vvitli  tlie  express 
endeavDur  of  some  person.  By  tlie  re.'idiiig  ol'  the 
Seriptures,  an  attendance  on  publick  worslnp,  and  tlie 
•ndutnce  of  e.\aniple,  combined  witli  tlie  instructions 
of  a  parent,  reli^jious  senliinents  are  inntilkd  into  llie 
mind  ;  ^-'I'lie  aiMJStle  often  makes  mention  of  .sound 
doctrine  in  opposition  to  the  e.vtravagant  and  corrupt 
opinions  wliicli  false  teacliers,  even  in  tliose  days,  in- 
stiUcd  into  tlie  minds  of  tiieir  ignorant  and  unwary 
disciples.' — BKVKKinaE.  By  tlie  counsel  and  coiiver- 
satioii  of  an  intimate  t'riend,  an  even  current  of  llie 
feeling  becomes  infused  into  the  mind  ; 

No  sooner  grows 
Tlie  soft  infusion  prevalent  and  wide, 
Tlian,  all  alive,  at  once  their  joy  o'erflows 
111  inusick  nncontin'd. — Thomson. 
Instil  is  applicable  only  to  permanent  sentiments  ;  in- 
fuse may  be  said  of  any  partial  feeling :  lieiice  we 
speak  of  infusing  a  poison  into  the  mind  by  means  of 
insidious  and  mischievous  publications,  or  infusing  a 
jealousy  by  means  of  crafty  insinuations,  or  ni/iw  ni^  an 
ardour  into  the  minds  of  soldiers  by  means  of  spirited 
addresses  coupled  with  military  successes. 

TO  IMPRINT,  IMPRESS,  ENGRAVE. 

Print  and  press  are  both  derived  from  pressus,  par- 
ticiple of  premu,  signifying  in  the  literal  sense  to  press, 
or  to  make  a  mark  by  pressing ;  to  impress  and  im- 
print are  morally  enployed  in  the  same  sense.  Things 
are  impressed  on  the  mind  so  as  to  produce  a  coiivic 
lion  :  they  are  imprinted  on  it  so  as  to  produce  recol- 
lection. If  the  truths  of  Christianity  be  impressed  on 
the  mind,  they  will  show  themselves  in  a  correspond- 
ing conduct :  whatever  is  imprinted  on  the  mind  in 
early  life,  or  by  any  particular  circumstance,  is  not 
readily  forgotten ; 

Whence  this  disdain  of  life  in  ev'ry  breast. 
But  from  a  notion  on  their  minds  impressed 
That  all  who  for  their  country  die  are  bless'd  ! 

Jknyns. 
'Such  a  strange,  sacred,  and  inviolable  majesty  has 
God  imprinted  upon  this  faculty  (the  conscience),  that 
it  can  never  be  deposed.' — Sboi'tii.  Eiigravt\  from 
grave  and  the  German  graben  to  die,  expi esses  more 
in  the  proper  sense  than  either,  and  the  same  in  its 
moral  application  ;  for  we  may  truly  say  that  if  the 
truths  of  Christianily  be  engraven  in  the  minds  of 
youth,  they  can  never  be  eradicated ; 

Deep  on  his  front  engraven, 
Deliberation  sat,  and  publick  care. — Milton. 

SEAL,  STAMP. 
Seal  is  a  specifick,  stamp  a  general,  term  :  there 
cannot  be  a  seal  without  a  sta.-np ;  but  there  may  be 
many  stamps  where  there  is  no  seal.  Seal,  in  Latin 
sigilliim,  signifies  a  signet  or  little  sign,  consisting  of 
any  one's  coat  of  arms,  or  any  other  device ;  the  stamp 
is,  ill  general,  any  impression  whatever  which  has 
been  made  by  stamping,  that  is,  any  impression  which 
is  not  easily  to  be  effaced.  In  the  improper  sense,  the 
seal  is  the  authority  ;  thus  to  set  one's  seal  is  the  same 
as  to  authorize,  and  the  seal  of  truth  is  any  outward 
mark  which  characterizes  it ; 

Therefore,  not  long  in  force  this  charter  stood, 
Wanting  that  seal,  it  must  be  seal'd  in  blood. 

Denham. 
In  the  stamp  is  the  impression  by  which  we  distinguish 
the  thing;  thus  a  thing  is  said  to  bear  the  stamp  of 
truth,  of  sincerity,  of  veracity,  and  the  like; 
Wisdom  for  jiarts  is  madness  for  the  whole, 
This  stamps  the  paradox,  and  uives  us  leave 
To  call  the  wisest  weak. — Younq. 


PICTURE,  PRINT,  ENGRAVING. 

Picture  {v.  Painting]  is  any  likeness  taken  by  the 
hand  of  the  artist ;  the  pi-ir-'.  is  the  copy  of  the  paint- 
ing in  a  printed  state  ;  and  the  engraving  is  that 
>\hich  is  ftoduced  by  an  engraver:   every  engraving 


is  a  print;  but  every  print  is  not  an  engraving ;  ftir 
the  picture  may  be  printed  off  from  someihiim  be.-ides 
an  engraving,  as  in  the  case  of  wood  tuts.  'I'he  pic- 
ture is  somelimes  taken  for  any  representation  of  a 
likeness  without  regard  to  the  mode  by  which  it  is 
formed  :  in  this  case  it  is  employed  mostly  for  llii^  le- 
luesenlations  of  the  common  kind  that  are  found  in 
books  ;  but  the  print  and  engraving  are  said  of  the 
higher  specimens  of  the  art.  On  cerwin  occasions  the 
word  engraving  is  most  appropriali.',  as  to  take  an  ejj- 
graving  of  a  particular  object  ;  on  other  occasions  tlie 
word  print,  as  a  handsome  print  or  a  largeyrmt; 
'Vhe  pictures  plac'd  for  ornainent  and  use. 
The  twelve  good  rules,  the  royal  game  of  goose. 

Goldsmith. 
Tim,  with  surprise  and  pleasure  staring, 
Ran  to  the  glass,  and  then  comparing 
His  own  sweet  ligiire  with  tlie^»-?;i(, 
Distinguish'd  every  feature  in  't. — Swift. 
'  Since  the  publick  has  of  late  begun  to  expiess  a  relish 
for  fH^Tarin^s,  drawings,  copyings,  and  li)r  the  original 
paintings  of  the  chief  Italian  school,  I  doubt  not  that 
in  very  few  years  we  shall  make  an  equal  inogiess  in 
this  other  science.' — Earl  or  Shaftksbury. 

TO  MARK,  NOTE,  NOTICE. 
Mark  is  here  taken  in  the  intellectual  sense,  fi.\ing 
as  it  were  a  mark  (v.  Mark)  upon  a  thing  so  as  tc 
keep  it  in  mind,  which  is  in  fact  to  tix  one's  atteniioii 
ujioii  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  disiiin;iiish 
it  by  its  characleristick  qualities;  to  mark  is  ihejeloie 
altogether  an  intellectual  act :  to  note  has  the  same  end 
•IS  that  of  marking,  namely,  to  aid  the  memory  ;  but 
one  notes  a  thing  by  making  a  written  note  of  it ;  this 
is  therefore  a  mechanical  act :  to  notice,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  sensible  operation,  from  votitia  knowledge 
signifying  to  bring  to  one's  knowledge,  perctptimi,  or 
uiKlersIanding  by  the  use  of  our  senses.  We  inark 
and  note  that  which  particularly  inierests  iis.  Mark- 
ing serves  a  present  purpose.  J^Toting  is  applied  to 
that  which  may  be  of  use  in  future.  The  impaiient 
lover  marks  the  hours  until  the  time  arrives  for  meet- 
ing his  mistress ;  '  Many  who  mark  with  such  accuracy 
the  course  of  time  appear  to  have  little  sensibility  of 
the  decline  of  life.' — Johnson.  Travellers  note  what- 
ever strikes  Ihini  of  importance  to  be  remembered 
when  they  return  home; 
O  treach'rons  conscience  !  while  she  seems  to  sleep, 
Ujinoted,  notes  each  moment  misajiply'd. — YouNo. 
To  notice  may  serve  either  for  the  present  or  the  fulnre : 
we  may  notice  things  merely  by  way  of  aimisenieni, 
as  a  child  will  notice  the  actions  of  animals;  or  we  may 
notice  a  thing  for  the  sake  of  bearing  it  in  mind,  as  a 
person  notices  a  particular  road  when  he  wishes  to 
return  ;  '  An  Englishman's  notice  of  the  v\  eatlier  is  the: 
natural  consequence  of  changeable  skies  and  uncertain 
seasons.' — Johnson. 


TO  NOTICE,   REMARK,  OBSERVE. 

To  notice  {v.  To  attend  to)  is  either  to  take  or  to  give 
notice:  to  remark,  compounded  of  re  and  mark  (». 
Mark),  signifies  to  reflect  or  bring  back  any  mark  to 
our  own  mind,  or  communicate  the  same  to  another: 
to  mark  is  to  mark  a  thing  once,  but  to  remark  is  to 
mark  it  again  ;  observe  {r.  Looker  on)  signifies  either 
to  keep  a  thing  present  before  one's  own  view,  or  to 
communicate  our  view  to  another. 

In  the  first  sense  of  these  words,  as  the  action  re- 
spects ourselves,  to  iiotice  and  remark  require  simple 
attention,  to  observe  requires  examination.  To  notice 
is  a  more  cursory  action  than  to  remark :  we  may 
notice  a  thing  by  a  single  glance,  or  on  merely  turning 
one's  head  ;  but  to  remark  supposes  a  reaction  of  the 
mind  on  an  object:  we  notice  that  a  person  passes  oiu 
door  on  a  certain  day  and  at  a  certain  hour;  but  we 
remark  to  others  that  he  goes  past  every  day  at  (ho 
same  hour:  we  notice  that  the  sun  sets  this  "evening 
under  a  cloud,  and  we  remark  that  it  has  done  so  On 
several  evenings  successively  :  we  notice  tt'e  slate  of  a 
person's  health  or  his  manners  in  company  ,  we  rrmar 
hishabits  and  peculiarities  in  domestick  lil'e.  Wliat 
is  noticed  and  remarked  strikes  on  the  sense.s,  and 
awakens  the  mind ;  what  is  observed  is  loo'^ed  after 
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and  sought  for.  IKoticiing  and  remarking  are  often 
involunlai}  acts;  we  see,  liear,  and  think,  because  the 
objects  obtrude  themselves  uncalled  for:  but  ubscrving 
is  intentional  as  well  as  voluntary  ;  we  see,  hear,  and 
lliink  ou  that  wliicli  we  have  watched.  VVe  remark 
things  as  matters  of  fact ;  we  observe  tlieni  in  order 
to  judge  of,  or  draw  conclusions  from,  them:  we  re- 
mark that  llie  wind  lies  lor  a  long  time  in  a  certain 
quarter;  we  observe  that  whenever  it  lies  in  a  certain 
quarter  it  briiigs  rain  with  it.  A  general  notices  any 
thing  particular  in  the  appearance  of  liis  army  ;  he 
remarks  that  the  men  have  not  for  a  length  of  time 
worn  contented  faces  ;  he  consequently  observes  their 
actions,  vvlien  they  think  they  are  not  seen,  in  (uder  to 
discover  the  cause  of  their  dissatisfaction  :  people  who 
liave  no  cirrinsity  are  .^omelinies  attracted  lonotice  llie 
stars  or  planets,  when  they  are  pailicniarly  bright ; 
those  wiio  look  frequently  will  remark  that  the  same 
star  does  not  rise  e.xactly  in  the  same  place  for  two 
succe^give  nights ;  but  tlie  astionorner  goes  farther,  and 
observes  all  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  in 
Older  to  discover  the  scheme  of  the  universe ;  '  The 
depravity  of  mankind  is  so  easily  discoverable,  that 
nothing  but  the  desert  or  cell  can  exclude  it  from  710- 
tice.' — Johnson.  '  The  glass  that  magnifies  its  objects 
contracts  the  sight  to  a  point,  and  the  iniud  must  be 
tixed  upon  a  single  cliatacler,  to  remark  its  minute 
peculiaiilies.' — Johnson.  'The  course  of  time  is  so 
visibly  marked,  that  it  is  observed  even  by  the  birds 
of  passage.' — Johnson. 

In  the  latter  sense  of  these  veibs,  as  respects  the 
communicalions  10  others  of  what  passes  in  our  own 
minds,  to  notice  is  to  make  known  our  sentiments  by 
various  ways;  to  remark  and  observe  are  to  make 
them  known  only  by  means  of  words :  to  notice  is  a 
personal  act  towards  an  individual,  in  which  we  direct 
our  attention  to  liini,  as  may  happen  either  by  a  bow, 
a  nod,  a  word,  or  even  a  look  ;  '  As  some  do  perceive, 
yea,  and  like  it  well,  they  should  be  so  noticed.' — 
Howard.  To  remark  and  observe  are  said  only  of  the 
thomilits  which  pass  in  our  own  minds,  and  are  ex- 1 
pressed  to  others :  friends  notice  each  other  when  they 
meet;  they  remark  to  others  the  impression  which 
passing  objects  make  upon  their  minds;  '  He  cannot 
distinguish  difficult  and  noble  speculations  from  trifling 
and  vulgar  remarks.' — Collier.  The  observations 
which  intelligent  people  make  are  always  entitled  to 
noOc«  from  young  persons ;  'Wherever  I  have  found 
her  notes  to  be  wholly  another  s,  which  is  the  case  in 
some  hundreds,  1  have  barely  quoted  the  true  proprie- 
tor, without  observing  upon  it.' — Pope. 

OBSERVATION,  OBSERVANCE. 

These  terms  derive  their  \ise  from  the  different  sig- 
nifications of  the  verb;  observation  is  the  act  of  ob- 
serving objects  with  the  view  to  examine  them  {v.  To 
notice)  ;  observance  is  the  act  of  observing  a  thing  in 
the  sense  of  keeping  or  holding  it  sacred  (v.  To  keep). 
From  a  minute  observation  of  the  human  body,  ana- 
tomists have  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  the  source  of  all  the  humours;  'The  piide  which, 
underthe  check  of  pnblickoA.<tfrj)a//on  would  have  been 
only  vented  among  doniesticks,  becomes,  in  a  couniiy 
baronet,  the  torment  of  a  province.' — Johnson.  By  a 
strict  observance  of  truth  and  justice,  a  man  acquires 
the  title  of  an  upright  man;  'You  must  not  (ail  to 
behave  yourself  towards  my  Lady  Clare,  y<mr  grand- 
mother, with  all  duly  and  observance.' — Earl  Staf- 
ford. 

EXTRAORDINARY,  REMARKABLE, 

Are  epithets  both  opposed  to  the  ordinary;  and  in 
that  sense  the  extraordinary  is  that  which  in  its  own 
nature  is  remarkable :  but  things,  however,  may  be 
extraordinary  which  are  not  remarkable,  and  the  con- 
trary. The  extraordinary  is  that  which  is  out  of  the 
ordinary  course;  hut  it  does  not  always  excite  remark, 
and  is  not  therefore  remarkable ;  as  when  we  speak  of 
an  extraordinary  loan,  an  extraordinary  measure  of 
government :  on  the  other  hand,  when  extraordinary 
conveys  the  idea  of  what  deserves  notice,  it  expresses 
much  more  than  remarkable.  There  are  but  few  ex- 
traordinary \.\\me.s  ;  many  l\nn^s  art  remarkable :  the 
'tmarkable  is  eminent ;  the  extraordinary  is  superemi- 
nenl;  ihe  eztraoriiinarw excite*  our  astonishment;  the 
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remarkable  only  awakens  our  interest  And  attention. 
The  extraordinary  is  unexpected  ;  trie  remirkablc  \a 
someliiiKs  looked  for:  every  instance  of  sagacity  and 
fidelity  in  a  dog  is  remarkable,  and  some  extraordinary 
instances  have  been  related,  which  would  almost  stag- 
ger our  belief;  '  The  love  of  praise  is  a  passion  deep 
in  the  mind  of  every  citrnoro'/HHrj/ person. '—Hughes 
'  The  heroes  of  literary  liisKuy  have  been  no  less  re- 
markable for  what  they  have  suffered  than  'fcr  what 
they  liave  achieved.'— Johnson. 

REMARK,  OBSERVATION,  COMMENT,  NOTK 
ANNOTATION,  COMMENTARY. 
Remark  and  observation,  v.  To  notice;  comment, 
in  Latin  commentum,  from  comminiscoi  \o  call  to  mind, 
are  either  spoken  or  written  ;  note,  annotation,  v.  JVote  ; 
and  commentary,  a  variation  of  cummevt,  are  always 
written.  Remark  and  absentation,  admitting  of  the 
same  distinction  in  both  cases,  have  been  sufficiently 
explained  in  the  article  referred  to;  '  Spence,  in  his 
remarks  on  Pope's  Odyssey,  produces  what  he  Ihinka 
an  unconquerable  quotation  fiom  Dryden's  preface  to 
the  Aineid,  in  favour  of  translating  an  epick  poem  into 
blank  verse.'— Johnson.  '  If  the  critick  has  published 
nothing  but  rules  and  observations  on  criticism,  I  then 
consider  whether  there  he  a  propriety  and  elegance  in 
his  thoughts  and  words.' — Addison.  Comment  is  a 
species  of  remark  which  often  loses  in  good  nature 
what  it  gains  in  seriousness;  it  is  mostly  applied  to 
particular  persons  or  cases,  and  more  commonly  em- 
ployed as  a  vehicle  of  censure  than  of  conuneniluiion  ; 
[Uibiick  speakers  and  publick  performers  are  exposed  to 
all  the  comments  which  the  vanity,  the  envy,  and  ill- 
nature  of  seH-constituted  critikcs  can  suggest ;  but  when 
not  employed  in  personal  cases,  it  serves  for  explana. 
lion ; 

Sublime  or  low,  unbended  or  intense. 
The  sound  is  still  a  comment  to  the  sense. 

Roscommon. 
The  other  terms  are  used  in  this  sense  <mly,  but  with 
certain  modifications:  the  note  is  most  general,  and 
serves  to  call  the  attention  to,  as  well  as  illustrate,  par- 
ticular passagi  s  in  the  text ;  '  The  history  of  the  votea 
(to  Pope's  Homer)  has  never  been  traced.'— Johnson. 
•dmiDtations  at\A  commentaries  are  more  minute;  th« 
Ibriner  being  that  which  is  added  by  way  of  apjiend- 
age,  the  latier  being  employed  in  a  general  form;  as 
the  annotations  of  the  Greek  scholiasts,  and  the  com- 
mentaries on  the  sacred  writings  ;  '  I  love  a  critick  who 
mixes  the  rules  of  life  with  annotations  upon  writers.' 
— Sti:kle.  '  Memoirs  or  memorials  are  of  two  kinds 
whereof  Ihe  one  may  be  termed  commentaries,  the 
other  registers.'— Bacon. 


TO  MENTION,  NOTICE. 
These  terms  are  synonymous  only  inasmuch  as  they 
imply  the  act  of  calling  things  lo  another  person's  mind. 
Mention,  from  mens  mind,  signifies  here  to  bring  to 
mind.  We  rHfr/^w?)  a  thing  in  direct  terms.  Tonotice 
(v.  To  wmrA),  signifies  10  take  notice  of  a  thing  indi- 
rectly or  in  a  casual  manner:  we  mention  that  which 
may  serve  as  information  ;  we  n(if7ce  that  which  may 
be  merely  of  a  (lersonal  or  incidental  nature.  One 
friend  mentions  to  another  what  has  passed  at  n  par- 
ticular meeiing-  in  the  course^  of  conversation  he  no- 
tices or  calls  to  the  notice  of  his  companion  the  badness 
of  the  road,  the  wideness  of  the  street,  or  the  like; 
'  The  great  critick  I  have  before  mentioned,  though  a 
heathen,  has  taken  notice  of  Ihe  sublime  manner  in 
which  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jews  has  described  the  crea- 
tion.'— Addison. 


TO  SHOW,  POINT  OUT,  MARK,  INDICATE 

Show,  in  German  schauen,  &c.  Greek  Otionai,  comes 
from  the  Hebrew n^>l5?  to  look  upon;  to  point  out  la 
to  fix  s.  point  upon  a  thing. 

Show  is  here  the  general  term,  and  the  others  spe- 
cifick  :  the  common  idea  included  in  the  signification 
of  them  all  is  that  of  making  a  thing  visible  to  another. 
To  show  \s  an  indefinite  term;  one  shows  by  simply 
setting  a  thing  before  the  eyes  of  another :  to  point  out 
is  specifick ;  it  is  to  shoic  some  particular  point  by  a 
direct  and  immediate  application  to  it:  we  shaw  a 
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piTson  !i  book,  when  we  put  it  into  his  hands;  but  we 
point  uiil  tlie  beauties  ol'  its  tiinteiiis  by  making  a;)(/i«< 
upon  ihcui,  or  acconipanyinj,'  the  action  with  some 
particular  movement  which  shall  direct  the  attention 
of  the  oliserver  in  a  specilick  manner.  Many  tilings, 
therefore,  may  be  e/iuicn  which  cannot  be puiiUcd  out: 
a  person  shoirs  himself  but  he  docs  not  puiiil  liimself 
tut;  towns,  liouses,  gardens,  and  the  like,  are  shown; 
but  singl^tlnngs  of  any  description  are  pointed  out. 

To  shmc  and  poitit  out  are  personal  acts,  wliich  are 
addressed  from  one  individual  to  another;  but  lomark 
(t).  Mark,  imprcsiiioii)  is  an  indirect  means  of  making 
a  thine  visible  or  observable:  a  person  may  mark 
something  in  the  absence  of  others,  by  winch  he  in- 
tends to  distinguish  it  from  all  others :  thus  atradesman 
mar**  the  prices  and  names  of  the  articles  which  he 
sets  forth  in  his  shop.  We  show  by  holding  in  one's 
liand  ;  we  point  out  with  the  linger;  we  mark  with  a 
pen  or  pencil.  To  show  and  7iiark  are  the  acts  either 
of  a  conscious  or  an  unconscious  agent;  to  point  out 
is  the  act  of  a  conscious  agent  only,  urdess  taken  figu- 
ratively ; 

His  faculties  unfolded,  pointed  out 
Where  lavish  nature  the  directing  hand 
Of  art  demanded. — Thomson. 
To  indicate  (r.  Mark,  sign)  that  of  an  unconscious 
Bjent  only  ;  persons  or  things  show,  persons  ot\\y  point 
out,  and  things  only  indicate. 

As  applied  to  things,  show  is  a  more  positive  term 
than  vKirk  or  indicate;  that  which  shows  serves  as 
a  proof; 

The  glow-worm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near. 

And  'gins  to  pale  his  ineffectual  tire.— SHAiispEARE. 
That  vvhicli  7narks  serves  as  a  rub- or  guide  for  distin- 
guishing; '  For  our  quiet  possession  of  things  useful, 
theyare  naturally  TnarAcrf  where  there  is  need.'— Grew. 
Koihmg  shows  its  the  fallacy  of  forming  schemes  for 
the  fulure,  more  than  tlie  daily  evidences  vvliich  we 
have  of  the  uncertainty  of  our  existence;  nothing 
marks  the  character  of  a  man  more  strongly  than  the 
manner  in  which  he  bestows  or  receives  favours.  To 
viark  is  commonly  applied  to  that  which  is  habitual 
and  permanent ;  to  indicate  to  that  which  is  temporary 
or  partial.  A  single  act  or  expression  sometimes /hot-Aa- 
the  ruling  temper  of  the  mind;  a  look  may  indicate 
what  is  passing  in  the  mind  at  the  time.  A  man's  ab- 
staining to  give  relief  to  great  distress  when  it  is  ir>  his 
power,  marks  an  unfeeling  character;  when  a  person 
gives  another  a  cold  reception,  it  indicates  at  least  that 
there  is  no  cordiality  "oetween  them;  'Amid  this 
wreck  of  hiniian  nature,  traces  still  remain  which  in- 
dicate its  author.' — Blair. 


TO  SHOW,  EXHIBIT,  DISPLAY. 

To  show  \s  here,  as  before,  the  generick  term;  to 
exhibit  («.  To  give),  and  display,  in  French  deployer, 
in  all  piobabiliiy  changed  from  the  Latin  plico,  sig- 
nifying to  unfold  or  set  forth  to  view,  are  specilick: 
they  may  all  designate  the  acts  of  either  persons  or 
things :  the  first,  however,  does  this  either  in  the  proper 
or  the  improper  sense;  the  two  latter  rather  in  the  im- 
proper sense.  To  s/ww  is  an  indefinite  action  applied 
to  every  object:  we  may  .'Ao70  that  which  belongs  to 
others,  as  well  as  ourselves ;  we  connnoidy  ezhihittUtil 
which  belongs  to  ourselves:  we  show  corporeal  or 
mental  objects :  we  ciliiliittbat  which  is  mental  or  iIh' 
work  of  the  mind  :  one  shows  wliat  is  worth  seeing  in 
a  house  or  ground-;;  he  exhibits  his  skill  on  a  stage. 
To  show  \s  an  imlitlt^rent  action:  we  may  sAi/ic  acci- 
dentally or  designedly,  to  please  otheis,  or  to  please 
ourselves; 

If  I  do  feign 
O  let  me  in  my  present  wildness  die, 
And  never  live  to  show  the  iiicrednUnis  world 
The  noble  change  that  I  have  purposed. 

SjlAKSPKARK. 

We  exhibit  and  display  with  an  express  intention,  and 
that  mostly  to  phase  ourselves;  we  xway  show  in  a 
private  or  a  pnblick  m  am  ler  before  one  or  many;  we 
cnnunonly  exhibit  and  display  in  a  pnblick  nninner,  or 
at  least  in  such  a  manner  as  will  enable  us  best  to  be 
seen.  Exhibit  and  display  have  this  farther  distinc- 
tion, that  the  former  is  mostly  taken  in  a  good  or  an 
iiidifierent  sense,  the  latter  in  a  bad  sense :  we  may 


exhibit  our  poweis  from  a  laudable  ambition  to  be  es. 
teenn  d  ;  but  we  seldom  make  a  diaploy  ol  any  quality 
that  is  in  itself  praiseworthy,  or  Imm  any  nrntive  hut 
vanity:  what  we  exhibit  is,  therefore,  jntrinsic.illy 
good  ;  what  we  display  may  often  be  only  an  imagi- 
nary or  fictitious  excellence.  A  musician  exhibits  his 
skill  on  any  particular  instrument;  a  fop  displays  his 
gold  seals,  or  an  ostentatious  man  displays  his  plate 
or  his  fine  furniture  ;  '  The  exhibitors  of  that  show. 
politichly  had  placed  wliifflers  armed  and  linkid 
through  the  hall.' — Guvton.  '  They  are  all  couched 
m  a  pit,  with  obscured  lights,  which  at  llie  very  instant 
of  our  meeting  they  will  at  once  display  to  the  night.' 
— Shakspkare. 

Exhibit,  when  taken  as  the  involuntary  act  of  per 
sons,  may  he  applied  to  unfavourable  objects  in  the 
sense  of  setting  forth  to  the  view  of  others;  '  One  of 
an  ui\lortunate  constitution  is  perpetually  exhibiting  a 
niisei  able  example  of  the  weakntssof  mind  and  body.' 
— Pope.  Display,  on  the  other  hand,  is  applied  in  a 
favourable  sen.-^e  ;  but  it  expresses  the  setting  fortli  to 
view  more  strikingly  than  the  word  exhibit; 
Thou  heav'ns  alternate  beauty  can^idisplay 
The  blush  of  morning  and  the  milky  way. 

Dr\den. 
When  said  of  things,  they  difier  principally  in  the 
manner  and  degree  of  clearness  uith  which  tlie  thing 
appears  to  present  itself  to  view :  to  show  is,  as  before, 
altogether  indefinite,  and  implies  simply  to  bring  tt> 
view  ;  exhibit  implies  to  bring  inlierent  properties  to 
light,  that  is,  apparently  by  a  process  ;   to  display  is  to 
set  forth  sons  to  strike  the  eye:  the  windows  on  a 
frosty  morning  will  show  the  state  of  tlie  weather ; 
Then  let  us  fall,  but  fall  amid  our  foes ; 
Despair  of  life  the  means  of  living  shows. 

Dryden. 
Experiments  with  the  air  pump  exhibit  the  many  won- 
derful and  interesting  pioperties  of  air ;  '  The  world 
has  ever  been  a  great  theatre,  exhibiting  thi!  same  re- 
peated scene  of  the  follies  of  men.' — BLAtR.  The 
beauties  of  the  creation  are  peculiarly  displayed  in  the 
spring  season  ; 

Which  interwoven  Britons  seem  to  raise. 
And  show  the  triumpli  that  their  shame  di.'^lays. 

Drvdkn. 


snow,  EXHIBITION,  REPRESENTATION, 
SIGHT,  SPECTACLE. 

Skow  signifies  the  thing  shown  (r.  To  show) :  exhibi- 
tion signifies  the  thing  exhibited  (r.  Toshaw);  repre- 
sentation, the  thing  represented:  sight,  the  thing  to  be 
seen  ;  and  spectacle,  from  the  Latin  specto,  stands  for 
the  thing  to  be  beheld. 

Show  is  here,  as  in  the  former  arlide,  the  most 
general  term.  Every  thing  set  forth  to  view  is  shown  ; 
and  if  set  forth  for  the  amusement  of  others,  it  is  a  show. 
This  is  the  common  idea  included  in  the  terms  exhibi- 
tion and  representation:  but  show  is  a  term  of  vulgar 
meaning  and  application ;  the  others  have  a  higher  use 
and  signification.  The  .show  consists  of  that  which 
merely  pleases  the  eye ;  it  is  not  a  matter  either  of  taste 
or  action,  but  merely  of  curiosity  ; 

Charm'd  with  the  wonders  of  the  show, 

On  ev'ry  side,  above,  below. 

She  now  of  this  or  tiiat  inquires, 

What  least  was  understood  admires. — Gay. 


Exhibition,  on  the  contrary,  presents  some  effort  of 
talent  or  some  work  of  genius;  'Copley's  picture  of 
Lord  Chatham's  death  is  an  exhibition  of  itself.' — 
Bk.vttie.  Representation  sets  forth  the  image  or  imi- 
tation of  some  thing  by  the  power  of  art;  'There  are 
many  virtues  which  in  their  own  nature  are  incapable 
of  any  outwaid  representation.' — Addison.  Hence 
we  speak  of  a  show  of  wild  beasts  ;  an  exhibition  of 
paintings;  and  a  theatrical  representation.  Tliecoii- 
jurer  makes  a  show  of  his  tricks  at  a  fair  to  the  w  ^n- 
der  of  thega/.ing  nmltitudc;  the  artist  makes  an  exhi- 
bition o(  his  works;  representations  of  men  and  man- 
ners are  civen  on  the  stage:  shows  ate  necessary  to. 
keep  the  populace  in  good  humour;  exhibitions  are  ne- 
cessary for  the  encouragement  of  genius;  representa- 
tions are  propf^r  for  the  amusement  of  the  cultivated^ 
and  the  refinement  of  society.  The  show,  exhibiliont 
and  representation  are  presented  by  some  one  to  the 
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vtewof  others;  tlie  sight  and  spectacle  present  tliem- 
«el-ves  to  view.  !Sighi^  like  show,  is  a  vuls;ar  term  ;  mid 
spectacle  tiw  woWvr  Wttn.  Wliatever  is  to  be  seen  to 
excite  notice  is  a  siiflit,  in  whicli  general  sense  it  would 
comprehend  every  sIkiw,  lint  in  its  particular  sense  it 
includes  only  that  which  casually  offers  itself  to  view  : 
a  spectacle,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  species  of  sight 
wliich  has  something  in  it  to  interest  either  the  heart  or 
llie  head  of  the  observer:  processi(Uis,  reviews,  sports, 
and  the  like,  are  sifflUs  ;  but  battles,  bullli;;hts,  or  pub- 
iick  games  of  any  deticription  are  spectacles,  which  in- 
terest but  siiock  the  feeling's  ; 

Their  various  arms  afford  a  pleasing  sight. 

Drydkn. 
The  weary  Hritoris,  whose  warrable  youth 
Was  by  Alaxiniiliau  lately  ledd  away, 
Were  lo  those  pagans  made  an  open  prey. 
And  daily  spectacle  of  sad  decay. — Spenser. 

SHOW,  OUTSIDE,  APPEARANCE, 
SEMBLANCE. 

Where  there  is  show  (i;.  To  shoic)  there  must  be  out- 
tide  and  appearance ;  but  there  may  be  the  last  with- 
out the  former.  The  term  show  always  denotes  an  ac- 
tion, and  refers  to  some  person  as  agent;  but  the  out- 
side  may  be  merely  the  passive  quality  of  something. 
We  speak,  therefore,  of  a  thing  as  mere  show,  to  sig- 
nify that  what  is  shown  is  ail  that  exists;  and  in  this 
sense  it  may  be  termed  mere  outside,  as  consisting  only 
of  what  is  on  the  outside  ; 

You'll  tind  the  friendship  of  the  world  is  show. 
Mere  outward  show. — S.tVAOE. 
The  greater  part  of  men  behold  nothing  more  than 
the  rotation  of  human  affairs.  This  is  only  Ihe  outside 
of  things.' — Blair.  In  describing  a  house,  however, 
we  speak  of  its  outside,  and  not  of  its  show  ;  as  also  of 
titu outside itf  abook,andnotof  tlie«Ao?fl.  Appearance 
denotes  an  action  as  well  as  show;  but  the  former  is 
the  act  of  an  unconscious  agent,  the  latter  of  one  that 
is  conscious  and  voluntary:  the  appearance  [(resents  it- 
self to  the  view;  the  shoic  is  purposely  presented  to 
view.  A  person  makes  a  s/iom  so  as  to  be  seen  by 
others ;  his  appearance  is  tliat  which  shows  itself  in 
him.  To  look  only  to  shoic,  or  be  concerned  for  show 
only,  signifies  to  be  concerned  for  that  only  which  will 
attract  notice;  to  look  only  to  the  ow(s!dt' signifies  to  be 
concerned  only  for  that  which  may  be  seen  in  a  thing, 
to  the  disregard  of  that  which  is  not  seen  :  to  look  only 
10  appearances  signifies  the  same  as  the  former,  except 
that  outside  is  said  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  which 
literally  strikes  the  eye;  but  appearances  extend  to  the 
conduct,  and  whatever  may  affect  the  reputation ; 
'  Every  accusation  against  persons  of  rank  was  heard 
with  pleasure  (by  James  I.  of  Scotland).  Every  ap- 
pearance of  guilt  was  examined  witli  rigour.'— Ro- 
bertson. 

Semblance  or  seeming  {v.  To  seem)  always  conveys 
llie  idea  of  an  unreal  appearance,  or  at  least  is  con- 
trasted with  that  which  is  real ;  he  who  only  wears  the 
semhlance  of  friendship  would  be  ill  deserving  the  con- 
fidence of  a  friend ; 

But  man,  the  wildest  beast  of  prey, 

Wears  friendship's  semblance  to  betray. — Moore. 


SHOW,  PARADE,  OSTENTATION. 

These  terms  are  synonymous  when  they  imply  ab- 
stract actions :  show  is  here,  as  in  the  preceding  article, 
taken  in  the  vulvar  sense;  ostentation  and  parade  in- 
clude the  idea  of  something  particular ;  a  man  makes  a 
show  of  Ills  equipage,  furniture,  and  the  like,  by  which 
he  strikes  theeye  of  the  vulaar,  and  seeks  to  impress 
lliem  with  an  idea  of  his  wealth  and  superiour  rank  ; 
tills  is  often  the  paltry  refuge  of  weak  minds  to  conceal 
their  nothincness :  a  man  makes  a  parade  with  his 
wealth,  his  knowledge,  his  charities,  and  the  like,  by 
which  he  endeavours  to  give  weight  and  dignity  to 
himself,  proportioned  to  the  solemnity  of  his  proceed- 
ings: the  i/toM  is,  theiefore,  but  a  simple  setting  forth 
lo  view ; 

Great  in  themselves 

They  smile  superiour  of  external  show. 

SOMERVILLE. 

The  parade  requires  art,  it  tea  forced  effort  to  attiact 


notice  by  the  number  and  extent  of  the  ceremonies  \ 
'It  was  not  in  t'le  mao  parade  of  royally  that  llie  Mex- 
ican potentates  exhibited  their  power.' — Robertson. 
The  show  and  parade  are  confined  to  the  act  of  show- 
ing, or  the  means  which  are  employed  to  show ;  but 
the  ostentation  ii<!cessarily  includes  the  purpose  for 
which  the  display  is  made  ;  lie  who  does  a  thing  so  as 
lo  be  seen  and  applauded  by  others,  does  it  from  osten 
tation,  partirnlarly  in  application  to  acts  of  charity,  or 
of  pnliliik  .-nlisniplion,  in  which  a  man  strives  to  im- 
press otiieis  with  the  extent  of  his  wealth  by  the  libe- 
rality of  his  gitt ;  '  We  are  dazzled  with  the  splendour 
of  lilies,  the  oslcntation  of  learning,  and  the  noise  of 
victories.' — Spectator. 


SHOWY,  GAUDY,  GAY. 

Showy,  having  or  being  full  of  show  [v.  Show,  out- 
side), is  mostly  an  epithet  of  dispraise;  that  whicli  is 
showy  has  seldom  any  thing  to  deserve  notice  beyond 
that  which  catches  the  eye;  gaudy,   from  the   Latin 
gaudeo  lo  rejoice,  signifies  literally  full  of  joy  :  and  is 
applied  figuratively  to  the  exteriour  of  objects,  but  with 
the  annexed   bad  idea  of  being  striking  to  an  excess: 
gay,  on  the  contrary,  which  is  only  a  contraction  of 
gaudy,  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  an  epithet  of  praise. 
Some  things  may  be  showy,  and  in  their  nature  proper- 
ly so ;  thus  the  tail  of  a  peacock  is  showy :  artificial 
objects  may  likewise  be  showy,  but  they  will  not  be 
preferred  by  persons  of  taste;  'Men  of  warm  imagina- 
tions neglect  solid  and  substantial  happiness  for  what 
is  showy  and  superficial.' — Addison.     That  which  is 
gaudy  is  always  arlificial,  and  is  always  chosen  by  the 
vain,  the  vulgar,  and  the  ignorant ;  a  maid  servant  wil' 
bedizen  herself  \\\X.\\  gaudy  coloured  ribbons; 
The  gaudy,  babbling,  and  remorseful  day 
Is  crept  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea.— Shakspbare. 
That  which  is  gay  is  either  nature  iself,  or  nature  imi- 
tated in  the  best  manner:  spring  is  a  gay  season,  and 
flowers  are  ils gayest  accompaniments; 
Jocund  day 
Upon  the  mountain  tops  sits  guyly  dress'd. 

Shakspeark. 

MAGNIFICENCE,  SPLENDOUR,  POMP. 
Magnificence,  from  magnus  and  /ac/o, signifies  doing 
largely,  or  on  a  large  scale  ;  splendour,  in  Latin  splen- 
dor, from  splendeo  to  shine,  signifies  brightness  in  the 
external :  pomp,  in  Latin  pompa,  in  Greek  iro//7r>j  a  pro- 
cession, from  Ttiitnuj  to  send,  signifies  in  general  forma- 
lity and  ceremony. 

Magnificence  lies  not  only  in  the  number  and  extent 
of  the  objects  presented,  but  in  their  degree  of  rich- 
ness as  to  their  colouring  and  quality  ;  splendour  \s  but 
a  charncteristick  of  magnificence,  attached  to  such  ob- 
jects as  dazzle  the  eye  by'the  quantity  of  light,  or  the 
beauty  and  strength  of  colouring:  the  entertainments 
of  the  eastern  monarclis  and  jirinces  are  remarkable 
for  their  magnificence,  from  the  iinniense  number  of 
their  altendanis,  the  crowd  of  equipages,  the  size  of 
their  palaces,  the  multitude  of  costly  utensils,  and  the 
profusion  of  viands  which  constitute  the  arrangementa 
for  the  banquet ; 

Not  Babylon, 
Nor  great  Alcairo,  such  magnificence 
Equall'd  in  all  their  glories.— Milton. 
The  enterlainnieiits  of  Europeans  present  much  splen 
dour,  from  the  richness,  the  variety,  and  the  brilliancy 
of  dress,  of  furniture,  and  all  the  apparatus  of  a  feast, 
which   the  refinements  of  art  have  brought  to  per- 
fection ; 

Vain  transitory  splendours  could  not  all 
Reprieve  the  tottering  mansion  from  its  fall. 

Goldsmith. 
Magnificence  is  seldomer  unaccompanied  with  .•iplen- 
dour  than  splendour  with  magnificence;  since  quan 
tity,  as  well  as  quality,  is  essential  to  the  one ;  but  qua 
lity,  more  than  quantity,  is  an  essential  to  the  other:  a 
large  army  drawn  up  in  battle  array  is  a  magnificent 
spectacle,  from  the  immensity  of  their  numbers,  and 
the  order  of  their  disposition :  it  will  in  all  probability 
he  a  splendid  scene  if  there  be  much  richness  in  the 
dresses;  the  pomp  will  here  consist  in  such  large  bodies 
of  men  acting  by  one  impulse,  and  directed  by  one 
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will .  hcncp  military  pomp :  it  is  the  appendage  of 
power,  when  displayed  to  pulilirk  view:  on  particular 
occasions,  a  inotiiircli  sealed  on  his  throne,  surrounded 
by  his  courtiers,  and  attended  by  his  guards,  is  said  to 
appear  with  pomp  ; 

Was  all  that  pnmp  of  wo  for  this  prepar'dt 
These  fires,  this  fun'ral  pile,  these  altars  rear'd  ? 

Drvden. 


MAGISTERIAL,  MA.IESTICK,  STATELY, 
POMPOUS,  AUGUST,  DIGNIFIED. 

Maa-istirinI,  from  magister  a  master,  and  majestick, 
from  majestas,  are  both  derived  from  viagis  more  or 
major  greater,  that  is,  more  or  greater  than  others: 
but  they  dirter  in  this  respect,  that  the  magisterial  is 
something  assumed,  and  is  therefore  often"  false;  the 
fiiojcsacA  is  natural,  and  consequently  always  real:  an 
upstart,  or  an  inirnder  into  any  high  station  or  oflice, 
may  put  on  a  magisterial  air,  in  order  to  impose  on  the 
multitude;  but  it  will  not  be  in  his  power  to  be  inajes- 
t!cA,  which  never  shows  itself  in  a  borrowed  shape; 
none  but  those  who  have  a  superiority  of  character,  of 
birth,  or  outward  station,  can  be  majestick:  a  petty 
magistrate  in  the  county  may  be  magisterial ;  '  Govern- 
ment being  the  noblest  and  most  mysterious  of  all  arts, 
is  very  unfit  lor  those  to  talk  magisterially  of  who 
never  bore  any  share  in  it.'— South.  A  king  or  queen 
cannot  uphold  their  station  without  a  majestick  de- 
portment; 

Then  Aristides  lifts  his  honest  front, 
In  pure  majestick  poverty  rever'd.— Thomson. 
The  stately  and  pompous  are  most  nearly  allied  to 
the  magisterial ;  ihe  august  and  dignified  to  ihe  ma- 
jestick:   the  former  being  merely  e.vtrinsick  and   as- 
snmed  ;  the  latter  intrinsick  and  inherent.   Magisterial 
respects  the  authority  which  is  assumed ;  stately  re- 
gards the  splendour  and  rank;  'Tliere  is  for  the  most 
part  as  much  real  enjoyment  under  the  meanest  cot- 
tage, as  within  the  walls  of  the  stateliest  palace.' — 
South.      Povipous  regards  the  personal  importance, 
with  all  the  appendages  of  greatness  and  power ; 
Such  seems  thy  gentle  height,  made  only  proud 
To  be  the  basis  of  thai  pompous  load. — Denh.^m. 
A  person  is  magisterial  in  the  exercise  of  his  office, 
and  the  distribution  of  his  commands;  he  is  stately  in 
tiis  ordinary  intercourse  with  his  inferiours  and  eq\ials ; 
lie  is  pompous  on  particular  occasions  of  appearing  in 
publick:  a  person   demands  silence  in  a  magisterial 
tone ;  he  marches  forward  with  a  stately  air ;  he  cnmts 
forward  in  a  pompous  manner,  so  as  to  strike  others 
with  a  sense  of  his  importance. 

Majestick  is  an  epithet  that  characterizes  the  exte- 
riour  of  an  object; 

A  royal  robe  he  wore  with  graceful  pride, 
Embroider'd  sandals  glitter'd  as  he  trod. 
And  forth  he  mov'd,  majestick  as  a  god. 

Pope. 
Jiugust  is  that  which  marks  an  essential  characteiis- 
licli  in  the  object; 

How  poor,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  august, 
How  complicate,  liow  wonderful,  is  man ! 

Young. 
Dignified  serves    to  characterize  the  action,  or  the 
station ; 

Nor  can  I  think  that  God,  Creator  wise. 
Though  Ihrealniiig,  will  in  earnest  so  destroy 
Us,  his  prime  cieatures,  dignified  so  high. 

Milton. 
The  form  of  a  female  is  termed  majestick  which  has 
something  imposing  in  it,  suited  to  the  condition  of 
majesty,  or  the  most  elevated  station  in  society;  a  mo- 
narch is  entitled  august  in  order  to  describe  the  extent 
of  his  empire;  an  assembly  is  denominated  august  to 
bespeak  ils  high  character,  and  its  weiirlity  influence  in 
the  scale  of  society;  a  reply  is  termed  dignified  when 
it  upholds  riie  individual  and  personal  character  of  a 
man,  as  well  as  his  relative  character  in  the  community 
to  which  he  belongs:  the  two  former  of  tl-.ese  terms  are 
associated  only  with  grandeur  of  outward  circum- 
stances; the  Inst  is  applicable  to  men  of  all  stalidns, 
who  have  each  in  his  sphere  a  digviti/  to  nininlain 
which  belongs  to  a  man  as  an  independent  moral  agent. 


GRANDEUR,  MAGNIFICENCE. 

Grandeur,  from  grand,  in  French  grande,  Latin 
grandis,  probably  from  yepaids  ancient,  because  the 
term  in  Latin  is  applied  mostly  to  great  age,  and  after- 
ward extended  in  its  application  to  greatness  in  gene- 
ral, but  particularly  that  greatness  which  is  taken  in 
the  good  sense;  magnificence,  \\\  Latin  magnificentia, 
from  maguus  and  facio,  signifies  made  on  a  large 
scale. 

An  extensive  assemblage  of  striking  qualities  in  the 
e.xteriour  constitutes  the  common  signifitation  of  these 
terms,  of  which  grandeur  is  the  genus,  and  magnifi- 
cence the  species.  Magnificence  cannot  exist  without 
grandeur,  but  grandeur  exists  without  magnificence : 
the  former  is  distinguished  from  the  latter  both  in  de- 
gree and  in  application.  When  applied  to  the  same 
objects  they  ditier  in  degree;  magnificence  being  the 
highest  degree  of  grandeur.  As  it  respects  the  style  of 
living,  grandeur  is  within  the  reach  of  subjects;  mag- 
nificence is  mostly  confined  to  princes.  A  person  is 
said  to  live  in  a  style  of  grandeur,  who  rises  above  the 
common  level,  as  to  the  number  of  his  servants,  the 
qualify  of  his  equipage,  and  the  size  of  his  establish- 
ment. No  one  is  said  to  live  in  a  style  of  magnificence 
who  does  not  surpass  the  grandeur  of  his  conienipora- 
ries.  Wealth,  such  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  many,  may 
enable  them  to  display  grandeur;  but  nothing  short  of 
a  princely  fortune  gives  either  a  title  or  a  capacity  to 
aim  91  magnificence.  G7-an(/fiir  admits  of  degrees  and 
modifications;  it  may  display  itself  in  various  ways, 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  individual;  hut  magnifi- 
cence is  that  which  has  already  reached  the  liighest 
degree  of  superiority  in  every  particular. 

Those  who  are  ambitions  lor  earthly  grandeur  are 
rarely  in  a  temper  of  mind  to  take  a  just  view  of  them- 
selves and  of  all  things  that  surround  them  ;  they  forget 
that  there  is  any  thing  above  this,  in  comparison  with 
which  it  sinks  into  insignificance  and  meanness; 
'There  is  a  kind  ai  grandeur  and  respect,  vvhich  the 
meanest  and  most  insignificant  pan  of  mankind  en- 
deavour to  procure  in  the  little  circle  of  their  friends 
and  acquaintance.' — Addiso.v.  The  grandeur  of  Eu- 
ropean courts  is  lost  in  a  comparison  with  the  magnifi- 
cence of  eastern  princes,  'The  wall  of  China  is  one 
of  those  eastern  pieces  of  magnificence  which  makes  a 
figure  even  in  the  map  of  the  world,  although  an  ac- 
count of  it  would  have  been  thought  fabulous,  were  not 
the  wall  it'self  extant.' — Aduison. 

Grandeur  is  applicable  to  the  works  of  nature  as  well 
as  art,  of  inind  as  well  as  nialter;  magnificence  is  alto- 
gether the  creature  of  art.  A  structure,  a  spectacle,  an 
entertainment,  and  the  like,  may  be  ^rraHrf  or  magnifi- 
cent; but  a  scene,  a  prospect,  a  conception,  and  the 
like,  axe  grand,  but  not  magnificent. 


NOBLE,  GRAND. 

.IVoble,  in  Latin  nobilis,  from  nosco  to  know,  signifies 
knowable,  or  worth  knowing;  grand,  v.  Grandeur. 

JVoble  is  a  term  of  general  import;  it  simply  implies 
the  quality  by  which  a  thing  is  distinguished  for  excel 
lence  above  other  things :  the  grand  is,  properly  speak 
ing,  one  of  those  qualities  by  which  an  object  acquires 
the  name  of  nohle ;  but  there  are  many  nw/»<e  objects 
which  are  not  denominated  grand.  A  building  may 
be  denominated  nulile  for  its  beauty  as  well  as  its  size ; 
but  a  grand  building  is  rather  so  called  for  the  expense 
which  is  displayed  upon  it:  nobleness  of  acting  or 
thinking  comprehends  all  moral  excellence  that  rises  to 
a  high  pitch;  but  ^ojidei/r  of  mind  is  peculiarly  ap- 
plicable to  such  actions  or  traits  as  denote  an  elevation 
of  character,  rising  above  all  that  is  common.  A 
family  may  be  either  nohle  or  grand ;  but  it  is  noble  by 
hirih ;  it  is  grand  by  wealth,  and  an  expensive  style  of 
living; 

What  then  worlds 
In  a  far  thinner  element  snslain'd, 
And  acting  the  same  part  with  greater  skill, 
More  rapid  movement,  and  for  iioblcst  ends? 

YOUNB. 

More  obvious  ends  to  pass,  are  not  these  stars, 
The  seals  maje.<tick,  proud  imperial  thrones, 
On  which  angelick  deleeales  of  lieav'n 
Discharge  high  trusts  of  vengeance  or  of  love. 
To  clothe  in  outward  grandeur  grand  designs  ? 

YOUNS 
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GREAT,  GRAND,  SURLIME. 

Tliesti  terms  are  synonyimms  only  in  tlie  moral  ap- 
plication, (ircnl  simply  designates  extent;  grand  \n- 
eludes  likewise  the  idea  of  excellence  and  superiority. 
A  great  undertaking  characterizes  only  the  extent  of 
the  undertaking ;  a  grand  undertaking  bespeaks  its 
«uperiour  excellence;  great,  objects  are  seen  with  faci- 
lity; grand  olijects  are  viewed  with  admiration.  It  is 
a  great  point  to  make  a  person  sensible  of  his  faults; 
it  should  be  the  grand  aim  of  all  to  aspire  after  moral 
and  religious  improvement ;  'There  is  nothing  in  this 
whole  art  of  architecture  which  pleases  the  imagina- 
tion, but  as  it  is  great,  uncommon,  or  beautiful.' — Ad- 
dison. '  There  is  generally  in  nature  something  more 
grand  and  august  than  what  we  meet  with  in  tlie 
curiosities  of  art.' — Addison. 

Grand  and  sublime  are  both  superiour  to  great ;  but 
the  former  marks  the  dimension  of  greatness ;  the  latter, 
from  the  Latin  sublhnis,  designates  that  of  height.  A 
scene  may  be  either  grand  or  sublime  ;  it  is  grand  as 
it  fills  the  imagination  with  its  inmiensity ;  it  issuhlime 
as  it  elevates  the  imagination  beyond  the  surrounding 
and  less  important  objects.  There  is  something  grand 
in  the  sight  of  a  vast  army  moving  forward,  as  it  were, 
by  one  impulse;  there  is  something  peculiarly  sublime 
in  the  sight  of  liuge  mountains  and  craguy  clifTs  of  ice, 
shaped  into  various  fantastick  forms.  Grand  may  be 
said  either  of  the  works  of  art  or  nature:  sublime  is 
applicable  otily  to  the  works  of  nalure.  The  Egyptian 
pyramids,  or  fhe  ocean,  are  both  grand  objects ;  a  tem- 
pestuous ocean  is  a  sublime  object.  Grand  is  some- 
limes  applied  to  the  mind ;  sublime  is  applied  both  to 
the  thoughts  and  the  expressions;  'Homer  fills  his 
readers  with  sublime  ideas.' — Addison.  There  is  a 
grandeur  of  conception  in  the  writings  of  Milton; 
there  is  a  sublimity  in  the  inspired  writings,  which  far 
surjiasses  all  human  productions 


TO  EXPRESS,  DECLARE,  SIGNIFY,  TESTIFY, 
UTTER. 
To  express,  from  the  Latin  eiprimo  to  press  out,  is 
said  of  whatever  passes  in  the  mind;  \o  declare  (u.  To 
declare)  is  said  only  of  sentiments  and  opinions.  A 
man  expresses  anger,  joy,  sorrow,  and  all  the  affections 
in  their  turn  ;  lie  declares  his  opinion  for  or  against  any 
particular  measure. 

To  express  is  the  simple  act  of  communication,  re- 
sulting from  our  circumstances  as  social  agents  ;  to  rfe 
dare  is  a  specifick  and  positive  act  that  is  called  for  by 
the  occasion:  the  former  may  be  done  in  private,  the 
latter  is  always  more  or  less  publick.  An  expression 
of  one's  feelings  and  sentiments  to  those  wliom  we 
esteem  is  the  supreme  delight  of  social  beings;  the  de- 
claration oC  ouropmons  may  be  iiriidontor  imprudent, 
according  to  circumstances.  Words,  looks,  gestures, 
or  movements,  serve  to  express ; 

Thus  Roman  youth,  deriv'd  from  rain'd  Troy, 
In  rude  Saturiiian  rhymes  express  their  joy. 

Drvden. 
Actions,  as  well  as  words,  may  sometimes  declare; 
Tir  unerring  sun  by  certain  signs  declares. 
What  the  late  ev'n  or  early  morn  prepares. 

Drydkn. 
Sometimes  we  cannot  express  our  contempt  in  so  strong 
a  manner  as  by  preserving  a  perfect  silence  when  we 
are  required  to  speak;  an  act  of  liostilily,  on  the  part 
of  a  nation,  is  as  much  a  declaration  of  war  as  if  it 
were  expressed  in  positive  terms;    'As  the  Supreme 
Being  has  expressed,  and  as  it  were  printed  his  ideas 
in  the  creation,  men  express  their  ideas  in  books.' — 
Addison. 
On  him  confer  the  Poet's  sacred  name. 
Whose  lofty  vo\cc  declares  the  heavenly  flame. 

Addison. 
To  express  and  signify  are  both  said  of  words;  but 
express  has  always  regard  to  the  agent,  and  the  use 
which  he  makes  of  the  words.  Signify,  from  signum 
a  sign,  and/«c;«  to  make,  has  respect  to  the  things  of 
which  the  words  are  made  the  usual  signs:  hence  it  is 
lliat  a  word  may  be  made  to  express  one  thing  while  it 
sicrnifies  another;  and  hence  it  is  that  many  words, 
according  to  their  ordinary  signification,  will  not  ei- 
press  what  the  speaker  has  in  liis  mind,  and  wishes  to 


communicate :.  the  monosyllable  no  sia-nifies  simple 
negation  :  but  according  to  the  temper  oT  the  speaker 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  spoken,  it  may 
express  ill  nature,  anger,  or  any  other  bad  passion; 
'  If  there  be  no  cause  expressed,  the  jailer  is  not 
bound  to  detain  the  prisoner.  For  the  law  judges  in 
this  respect,  saith  sir  Edward  Coke,  like  Festus  the 
Roman  governour,  that  it  is  umeasonable  to  send  a 
prisoner,  and  not  to  signify  withal  the  crimes  alleged 
against  him.' — Blackstone. 

To  signify  and  testify,  like  the  word  express,  are 
employed  in  general  for  any  act  of  communication 
otherwise  than  by  words ;  but  express  is  used  in  a 
stronger  sense  than  either  of  the  former.  The  passions 
and  strongest  movements  of  the  soul  are  expressed; 
the  simple  intentions  or  transitory  feelings  of  the  iniud 
are  signified  or  testified.  A  person  expresses  his  joy 
by  the  sparkling  of  his  eye,  and  the  vivacity  of  his 
countenance ;  he  signifies  his  wishes  by  a  nod  ;  he 
testifies  his  approbation  by  a  smile.  People  of  vivid 
sensibility  must  take  care  not  to  express  all  their  feel- 
ings; those  who  expect  a  ready  obedience  from  their 
inferioiirs  must  not  adopt  a  haughty  mode  of  signify- 
ing their  \vM;  nothing  is  more  gratifying  to  an  ingenu- 
ous mind  than  to  testify  its  regard  for  merit  wherever 
it  may  discover  itself. 

Express  may  be  said  of  all  sentient  beings,  and,  by 
a  fisureof  speech,  even  of  those  which  have  no  sense; 
signify  is  said  of  rational  agents  only.  The  dog  has 
the  most  expressive  mode  of  showing  his  attachment 
and  fidelity  to  his  master; 

And  four  fair  (pieens,  whose  hands  sustain  a  flow'r, 

Th'  expressive  emblem  of  their  softer  pow'r. — Popk. 
A  significant  look  or  smile  may  sometimes  give  rise  to 
suspicion,  and  lead  to  the  detection  of  guilt;  'Com- 
mon life  is  full  of  this  kind  of  significant  expressions, 
by  knocking,  beckoning,  frowning,  and  pouting;  and 
dumb  persons  are  sagacious  in  the  use  of  them.'— 
Holder.  To  signify  and  testify,  though  closely  allied 
in  sense  and  application,  have  this  difference,  that  to 
signify  is  simply  to  give  a  sign  of  what  passes  in- 
wardly, to  testify  is  to  give  that  sign  in  the  presence 
of  others.  A  person  signifies  by  letter  his  intention 
of  being  at  a  certain  place  at  a  given  time;  he  testi- 
fies his  sense  of  favours  conferred  by  every  mark  of 
gratitude  and  respect:  '  What  consolation  can  be  had, 
Drvden  has  afforded,  by  living  to  repent,  and  to  testify 
his  repentance  (for  his  immoral  writings).' — Johnson. 

Utter,  from  the  preposition  o«t,  signifying  to  bring 
out,  differs  from  express  in  this,  that  the  latter  respects 
thelhing  which  is  communicated,  and  the  former  the 
means  of  communication.    We  express  from  the  heart; 
we)/»erwith  the  lips:  to  express  an  uncharitable  sen- 
timent is  a  violation  of  Uhrislian  duly  ;  to  utter  an 
unseemly  word  is  a  violation  of  good  manners:  those 
who  say  what  they  do  not  mean,  tttter,  but  not  ex- 
press ;  those  who  show  by  their  looks  what  is  passing 
in  their  hoails,  express  but  do  notntter; 
The  muliiinde  of  angels,  with  a  shout 
Loud  as  from  numbers  without  number,  sweet 
As  from  hiessedvoices,  uttering  joy. — Milton 


SIGN,  SIGNAL. 

Sign  and  signal  are  both  derived  from  the  same 
source  {v.  Mark,  sign),  and  the  latter  is  but  a  species 
of  the  former;*  t\\e  sign  enables  us  to  recognise  an  ob- 
ject; it  is  therefore  sometimes  natural :  signal  serves 
to  give  warning ;  it  is  always  arbitrary. 

The  movements  which  are  visible  in  the  counte- 
nance are  commonly  the  signs  of  what  passes  in  tlu 
heart; 

The  nod  that  ratifies  the  Will  Divine, 
The  faithful,  fix'd,  irrevocable  sign, 
This  seals  thy  suit. — Popk. 
The  beat  of  the  drum  is  the  signal  Cor  soldiers  to  repair 
to  their  post ; 
Then  first  Iho  tremhlinn  earlli  the  signal  gave, 
And  flashing  fires  enlighten  all  the  cave. — Drydew. 
We  converse  with  those  who  are  present  by  siirn.i; 
we  make  ourselves  understood  by  those  who  are  at  a 
distance  by  means  of  signals. 

♦VideGirard:  "  Signe,  signal  ' 
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ENGLISH  SYNONYMES. 


SIGNIFICANT,  EXPRF.PSIVE. 

The  significant  is  that  which  serves  as  a  sign;  the 
expressive  is  lliat  whicti  speaks  out  or  declares;  llie 
latter  is  therefore  a  slrorigi-r  term  lliaii  the  former:  a 
look  is  significanl  wlieii  it  is  made  to  express  an  idea 
that  passes  in  the  mind  ;  but  it  is  expressive  wlieii  it  is 
made  to  express  a  leeliiig  of  the  lieart:  looiis  are  hut 
occasionally  sigvificaiU,  but  tlie  countenance  may  be 
liabitually  expressive.  Significant  is  applied  in  an 
indifterent  sense,  according  to  tlie  nature  of  the  IhinK 
signified ;  but  expressive  is  always  ajiplied  to  llial 
which  is  good;  a  significant  look  may  convey  a  very 
bad  idea;  '  I  could  noi  help  giving  my  friend  the  mer- 
chant a  significant  look  upon  tliis  occasion.' — Cumber- 
land. An  expressive  countenance  always  expresses 
good  feeling;  '  The  English,  Madam,  particularly  what 
we  call  ihe  plain  English,  is  a  very  copious  and  ex- 
pressive language.' — Rich.vrdson. 

The  disiiiiction  between  these  words  is  the  same 
when  applied  to  things  as  to  persons;  a  word  is  signi- 
ficant of  whatever  it  is  made  to  signify  ;  but  a  word  is 
expressive  accotdiug  to  the  Ibrce  with  which  it  conveys 
an  idea.  The  term  significant,  in  this  case,  simply  ex- 
plains the  nature;  but  the  epithet  expressive  charac- 
terizes it  as  something  good  :  technical  terms  are  sig- 
nificant only  of  the  precise  ideas  which  belong  to  the 
art ;  most  languages  have  some  terms  which  are  pecu- 
liarly expressive,  and  consequently  adapted  for  poetry. 

SIGNIFICATION,  MEANING,  IMPORT,  SENSE. 

The  signification  {v.  To  express)  is  that  of  which 
the  wordls  made  the  sisii ;  the  meaning  is  that  which 
the  person  attaches  to  it ;  the  import  is  that  which  is 
imported  or  carried  into  the  understanding  ;  the  sense 
is  that  which  is  comprehended  by  the  sense  or  the  un 
derstanding. 

The  signification  of  a  word  includes  either  the  whole 
or  the  part  of  what  is  understood  by  it;  '  A  lie  consists 
in  this,  that  it  is  a  false  signification  knowingly  and 
voluntarily  used.' — South.  The  mcanui^  is  that  which 
the  person  wishes  to  convey  who  makes  use  of  a  word. 
This  may  be  correct  or  incorrect  according  to  the  in- 
formation of  the  person  explaining  himself;  '  When 
beyond  her  expectation  I  hit  upon  her  meantng,  I  can 
perceive  a  sadden  cloud  of  disappointment  spread  over 
her  face.' — Johnson.  The  import  of  a  word  includes 
its  whole  force  and  value;  '  To  draw  near  to  God  is 
an  expression  of  awful  and  mysterious  import:— 
Blair.  The  sense  of  a  word  is  applicable  mostly  to 
a  part  of  its  signification  ;  '  There  are  two  senses  in 
which  we  may^be  said  to  draw  near,  in  such  a  degree 
as  mortality  admits,  to  God.'— Blair.  The  significa- 
tion of  a  word  is  tixed  by  the  standard  of  custom ; 
it  is  not  therefore  to  he  changed  by  any  individual :  the 
import  of  a  term  is  estimated  by  thfe  various  accepta- 
tions in  which  it  is  employed :  a  sense  is  sometimes 
arbitrarily  attached  to  a  word  which  is  widely  different 
from  that  in  which  it  is  conmionly  acknowledged. 

It  is  necessary  to  get  the  true  signification  of  every 
word,  or  the  particular  meaning  attached  to  it,  to  weigh 
the  import  of  every  term,  and  to  comprehend  the  exact 
sense  in  wh-ch  it  is  taken.  Every  word  expressing 
either  a  simple  or  a  complex  idea,  issaid  to  have  a  sig- 
nification, though  not  an  import.  Technical  and  moral 
terms  have  an  import  and  different  senses.  A  child 
learns  the  significations  of  simple  terms  as  he  hears 
them  used  ;  a  writer  must  be  acquainted  with  the  full 
■import  of  every  term  which  he  has  occasion  to  make 
use  of.  The  different  senses  which  words  admit  of 
is  a  great  source  of  ambiguity  and  confusion  with  illi- 
terate people. 

Signification  and  import  are  said  mostly  of  single 
words  only;  sense  is  sold  of  words  either  in  connexion 
with  each  other,  or  as  belonging  to  some  class:  thus 
we  speak  of  the  signification  of  the  word  house,  of  the 
import  of  the  term  love;  but  the  sense  of  the  sen- 
tence, the  sense  of  the  author,  the  employment  of 
words  in  a  technical,  moral,  or  physical  sense. 

TO  DENOTE,  SIGNIFY,  IMPEV. 
Denote,  in  Latin  denote  or  veto,  from  notum,  par- 
ticiple of  nosco,  signifies  to  cause   to   know  ;  signify, 
from  the  Latin  sign-urn  a  sign  and  fio  to  become,  is  to 
!li«,"Come  or  be  made  a  sign,  or  guide  for  the  understand- 


ing ;  imply,  from  the  Latin  implico  to  fold  in,  signifies 
to  fold  or  involve  an  idea  in  an  object. 

Denote  is  employed  with  regard  lo  things  and  tlu;ir 
characters;  signify  with  regard  to  the  tlioui/hts  or 
movements.  A  letter  or  character  may  be  njade  lo 
denote  any  number,  as  words  are  made  to  signify  the 
intentions  and  wislies  of  the  person.  Among  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  hieroglyphicks  were  very  nmch  em- 
ployed to  denote  certain  moral  qualities ;  in  many  cases 
looks  or  actions  \\\\\ signify  more  than  words.  Devices 
and  emblems  ofdifl'erent  descriptions  drawn  either 
from  fabulous  history  or  the  natural  world  ate  likev\ise 
now  employed  lo  denote  particular  circun.stances  or 
qualities:  the  cornucopia  denotes  plenty;  the  beehive 
denotes  indnsti-y  ;  the  dove  denotes  meekness  ;  and  Ihe 
lamb  uentlenej-s:  he  who  will  not  take  the  trouble  to 
signify  his  wishes  otherwise  than  by  nods  or  signs 
umst  expect  to  be  frequently  misunderstood ;  '  Another 
may  do  the  same  thing,  and  yet  the  action  want  that 
air  and  beauty  w  liich  distinguish  it  from  others,  like 
that  inimitable  sunshine  Titian  is  said  to  have  diffused 
over  his  landscapes,  which  denotes  iheni  his.' — Spec- 
tator. 'Simple  abstract  words  are  used  ^a  signify 
some  one  simple  idea,  without  much  adverting  to 
oliiers  which  may  chance  to  attend  it.'— Burkk. 

To  signify  and  imply  may  be  employed  either  as 
respects  actions  or  words.  In  the  first  case  s(V7i//y  is 
the  act  of  the  person  making  known  by  means  of  a 
sign,  as  we  si'gnify  our  approbation  by  a  look  :  imply 
marks  the  value  or  force  of  the  action;  our  assent  is 
implied  in  our  silence.  When  applied  to  words  or 
marks,  signify  denotes  the  positive  and  established 
act  of  the  thing  ;  imply  is  its  relative  act :  a  word  sig- 
nifies whatever  it  is  made  literally  to  stand  for;  it 
implies  that  which  it  stands  for  figuratively  or  morally. 
The  term  house  signifies  that  which  is  constructed  for 
a  dwelling;  the  term  residence  i;n;)/(>s  something  sii- 
periourlo  a  house.     A  cross,  thus,  -\- signifies  addition 

in  arithmetick  or  algebra  ;  along  stroke,  thus, , 

with  a  break  in  the  text  of  a  work,  implies  that  the 
whole  sentence  is  not  completed.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens that  words  which  signify  imthing  particular  in 
themselves,  may  be  made  to  imply  a  great  deal  by  the 
tone,  the  manner,  and  the  connexion ;  '  Words  signify 
not  immediately  and  primarily  things  themselves,  but 
the  conceptions  of  the  mind  concerning  things.' — 
SoiTit.  '  Pleasure  implies  a  proportion  and  agree- 
ment to  the  respective  states  and  conditions  of  men.'— 
South. 


SIGNIFICATION,    AVAIL,    IMPORTANCE, 
CONSEQUENCE,  WEIGHT,  MOMENT. 

Signify  («.  To  signify)  is  lieie  employed  with  regard 
to  events  of  life,  and  their  relative  importance  ;  avail 
(v.  To  avail)  is  never  used  otherwise.  Thai  which  a 
thing  signifies  is  what  it  contains ;  if  it  signifies  no- 
thing, it  contains  nothing,  and  is  worth  nothing  ;  if  it 
signifies  much,  it  contains  much,  oi  is  vvorlh  much. 
That  which  avails  produces:  if  it  avails  nothing  it 
produces  nothing,  is  of  no  use ;  if  it  avails  much,  it 
produces  or  is  worth  much. 

We  consider  the  end  as  to  its  signification,  and  the 
means  as  to  their  avail.  Although  it  is  of  little  or  no 
signification  to  a  man  what  becomes  of  his  remains, 
yet  no  one  can  be  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  leaving 
them  to  be  exposed  to  contempt ;  words  are  but  too 
often  of  little  avail  to  curb  the  unruly  wills  of  children; 
'  As  for  wonders,  what  signifieih  telling  us  of  them  V 
— Cumberland.  '  What  avail  a  parcel  of  statutes 
against  gaming,  when  they  who  make  them  conspire 
together  for  the  infraction  of  them.' — Cumberland. 

Importance,  from  porta  to  carry,  signifies  the  carry 
ing  or  bearing  with,  or  in  itself;  conseguerice,  from 
consequor  to  follow,  or  result,  signifies  the  following  oi 
resulting  from  a  thing. 

Wright  signifies  the  quantum  that  the  thing  weighs; 
momenf,  from  »i(i?nfntii?H,  signifies  the  foice  that  puts 
in  motion. 

Importance  is  what  things  have  in  Iheniselves  ;  tliey 
may  be  of  more  or  less  importance,  acroiding  to  the 
value  which  is  sot  upon  tiiem:  this  may  be  real  or 
unreal  ;  it  may  be  estimated  by  the  experience  of  their 
past  utility,  or  from  the  presumption  of  Ihen  utility 
for  the  future  :  the  idea  of  in.porlancr,  there'ure,  enter*, 
into  the  meaning  of  the  other  terms  more  or  less;  '  lie 
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that  conoiders  how  soon  lie  must  close  his  life,  will 
liijd  nothing  of  so  much  importance  as  to  close  it  well.' 
— Johnson.  Consequence  is  the  importance  of  a  thine 
from  its  consequence.  This  term  therefore  is  pecu- 
liarly applicable  to  such  things,  the  consequences  of 
which  may  ho  more  inmieriiately  discerned  either  from 
the  neglect  or  tne  attention  :  it  is  of  consequence  for  a 
letter  to  go  ofl'on  a  certain  day,  for  the  affairs  of  an  in- 
dividual may  he  more  or  less  afiected  by  it ;  an  hour's 
delay  sometimes  in  the  departure  of  a  military  expedi- 
tion may  be  of  such  consequence  as  to  determine  the 
fate  of  a  battle  ;  '  The  corruption  of  our  taste  is  not  of 
equal  consequence  with  the  depravation  of  our  virtue.' 
— Warton.  The  term  weight  implies  a  positively 
great  degree  of  importance:  it  is  that  importance  which 
a  thing  has  intrinsically  in  itself,  and  which  makes  it 
weigh  in  the  mind  :  it  is  applied  therefore  to  such 
things  as  offer  themselves  to  deliberation  ;  hence  the 
counsels  of  a  nation  ate  always  weighty,  because  they 
involve  the  interests  of  so  many;  '  The  finest  works 
of  invention  are  of  very  little  weight,  when  put  in  the 
balance  with  what  refines  and  e.\alts  the  rational  mind.' 
— SpECT.iTOR.  Moment  is  that  importance  which  a 
thing  has  from  the  power  in  itself  to  produce  effects, 
or  to  determine  interests :  it  is  applicable,  therefore, 
only  to  such  things  as  are  connected  with  our  pros- 
perity or  happiness :  when  used  without  any  adjunct, 
it  implies  a  great  degree  of  importance-,  but  may  be 
modified  in  various  ways ;  as  a  thing  of  no  moment, 
or  small  moment,  or  great  moment ;  but  we  cannot  say 
with  the  same  propriety,  a  thing  of  small  weight,  and 
still  less  a  thing  of  great  weight :  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
small  moment  for  every  one  to  choose  that  course  of 
conduct  which  will  stand  the  test  of  a  death-bed 
reflection;  'Whoever  shall  review  his  life,  will  find 
that  the  whole  tenour  of  his  conduct  has  been  deter- 
mined by  some  accident  of  no  apparent  moment.' — 

JoUNSON. 


UNIMPORTANT,  INSIGNIFICANT,  IMAIATE- 

RIAL,  INCONSIDERABLE. 
The  want  of  importance,  of  consideration,  of  signi- 
fication, and  of  matter  or  substance,  is  expressed  by 
these  terms.  They  differ  therefore  principally  accord- 
ing to  the  meaning  of  the  primitives  ;  but  they  are  so 
closely  allied  tha",  they  may  be  eniployed  sometimes 
indifferently.  Uuimiwrtant  regards  the  consequences 
of  our  actions:  it  is  unimportant  whether  we  use  this 
or  that  word  in  certain  cases  ;  '  Nigno  and  Guerra 
made  no  discoveries  of  any  importance.' — Rober'Ison. 
Inconsiderable  and  insignificant  respect  those  tilings 
which  may  attract  notice  :  the  former  is  more  adapted 
to  the  grave  style,  to  designate  the  comparative  low 
value  of  things ;  the  latter  is  a  familiar  term  which 
seems  to  convey  a  contemjiluous  meaning:  in  a  de- 
scription we  may  say  that  the  number,  the  size,  the 
quantity,  &c.  is  inconsiderable ;  in  speaking  of  per- 
sons we  may  say  they  are  insignificant  in  stature,  look, 
talent,  station,  and  the  like  ;  or  speaking  of  things,  an 
insignificant  production,  or  an  insignificant  word  ; 
'That  the  soul  cannot  be  proved  mortal  by  any  prin- 
ciple of  natural  reason  is,  1  think,  no  inconsiderable 
point  gained.' — South.  'As  I  am  insignificant  to  the 
company  in  publick  places,  I  gratify  the  vanity  of  all 
who  pretend  to  make  an  appeal ance.' — Addison.  Im- 
material is  a  species  of  the  unimportant,  which  is  ap- 
plied only  to  familiar  subjects ;  it  is  immaterial  whether 
we  go  to-day  or  to-morrow  ;  it  is  immaterial  whether 
we  have  a  few  or  many  ;  '  If  in  the  judgement  of  im- 
partial persons  the  arguments  be  strong  enough  to  con- 
vince an  unbiassed  mind,  it  is  not  material  whether 
every  wrangling  atheist  will  sit  down  contented  with 
theiu.' — Stillingfleet. 


TRIFLING,  TRIVIAL,  PETTY,  FRIVOLOUS, 
FUTILE. 
Trifling,  trivial,hoiti  come  from  trivinm,  a  common 
place  of  resort  where  three  roads  meet,  and  signify 
common  ;  petty  is  in  French  petd  little,  in  Latin  putiis 
a  boy  or  minion,  and  the  Hebrew  "n3  foolish;  frivo- 
lous, in  Latin  frivalus,  comes  in  all  probability  from 
fnn  liicrnndile  into  dust, signifying  reduced  to  nothing; 
frtile,  in  lj-M'u\  futilis,  from /utio  to  pour  out,  signifies 
cast  away  as  worthless. 


All  these  epithets  characterize  an  object  as  of  little 
or  no  value:  trifling  and  trivial  difter  only  in  degree; 
the  latter  denoting  a  still  lower  degree  of  value  than 
the  former.  What  is  trifling  or  trivial  is  that  whicli 
docs  not  require  any  consideration,  and  may  be  easily 
passed  over  as  forgotten:  trifling  objections  can  never 
weigh  against  solid  reason  ;  trivial  remarks  only  ex- 
pose the  shallowness  of  the  remarker  ;  '  We  e.xceed 
the  ancients  in  dogeerel  humour,  burlesque,  and  all 
the  trivial  arts  of  ridicule.' — Addison.  What  is  prtty 
is  beneath  our  consideration,  it  ought  to  be  disrecarded 
and  held  cheap;  it  would  be  a  petty  consideration  for 
a  minister  of  state  to  look  to  the  small  savings  of  a 
private  family ;  'There  is  scarcely  any  man  without 
some  favourite  trifle  which  he  values  above  greater 
attainments ;  some  desire  of  petty  praise  which  he 
cannot  patiently  suffe,'  to  be  frustrated.'— -Johnson. 
What  is  frivolous  ind  fuUla  is  disgraceful  tor  any 
one  to  consider ;  the  f^inier  in  relation  to  all  the  ob- 
jects of  our  pursuit  or  attachmeni,  I'le  latter  only  in 
regard  to  mattors  of  reasoning :  dress  is  a  frivolous 
occupation  ,vhen  it  forms  the  chief  business  of  a  ra- 
tional being;  'It  is  an  endless  and /riKoZaws  pursuit 
to  act  by  any  other  rule  than  the  care  of  satisfying  our 
own  minds.'— Steele.  The  objections  of  freethinkers 
against  revealed  religion  are  as  futile  as  they  are  mis- 
chievous ;  '  Out  of  a  multiplicity  of  criticisms  bj  va- 
rious hands  many  are  sure  to  be  futile.' — Cowper. 

SUPERFICIAL,  SHALLOW,   FLIMSY. 

The  superficial  is  tliat  which  lies  only  at  the  surface ' 
it  is  therefore  by  implication  the  same  as  the  shallow, 
which  has  nothing  underneath  :  shallow  being  a  varia- 
tion of  hollow  or  empty.  Hence  a  person  may  be 
called  either  superficial  or  shallow,  to  indicate  that  he 
has  not  a  profundity  of  knowledge;  but  otherwise, 
superficiality  is  afiplied  to  the  exercise  of  the  thinking 
faculty,  and  shallowness  to  its  extent.  Men  of  free 
sentiments  are  superficial  thinkers,  although  they  may 
not  liave  understandings  more  shallow  than  others. 
Superficial  and  shallow  are  applicable. to  things  as  well 
as  persons:  J?;m52/ is  applicable  to  things  only.  Flimsy 
most  probably  comes  from  flame,  that  is,  flamy,  showy, 
easily  seen  through.  In  the  proper  sense,  we  may 
speak  of  giving  a  superficial  covering  of  paint  or 
colour  to  a  body ;  of  a  river  or  (liece  of  water  being 
shallow ;  of  cotton  or  cloth  heing  flimsy.  In  the  im- 
proper sense,  a  survey  or  a  glance  may  be  superficial 
which  does  not  extend  beyond  the  superficies  of  things; 
'  By  much  labour  we  acquire  a  svpcvflcial  acquaint- 
ance with  a  few  sensible  objects.' — Blair.  A  conver- 
sation or  a  discourse  may  be  shallow,  which  does  not 
contain  a  body  of  sentiment ; 

I  know  thee  to  thy  bottom  ;  from  within 
Thy  shallow  centre  to  the  utmost  skin. — Dryden. 
A  woik  or  performance  may  be  flimsy  which  has  no- 
thing solid  ill  it  to  engage  the  attention  ; 

Proud  of  a  vast  extent  of  flimsy  lines.— Pope, 


SURFACE,    SUPERFICIES. 

Surface,  compounded  of  sur  for  super  and  face,  is 
a  variation  of  the  Latin  term  superficies ;  and  yet  they 
have  acquired  this  distinction,  that  the  former  is  the 
vulgar,  and  the  latter  the  scientifick  term:  of  course 
the  former  has  a  more  indefinite  and  general  applica- 
tion than  the  latter.  A  surface  is  either  even  or  un- 
even, smooth  or  rough  ;  but  the  mathematician  always 
conceives  of  !i  plane  superficies  on  which  he  founds  his 
operations.  They  are  employed  in  a  figurative  sense 
with  a  similar  distinction  ; 

Errours  like  straws  upon  the  surface  flow  ; 

He  who  would  search  for  pearls  must  dive  below. 

Drvdkn. 
'  Those  who  have  undertaken  the  task  of  reconciling 
mankind  to  their  present  state  fiequently  remind  ua 
that  we  view  only  the  superficies  of  life.' — Johnson. 

TO  EXPLAIN,  EXPOUND,  INTERPRET. 

To  explain  is  to  make  plain;  expound,  from  the 
Latin  ezpono,  compounded  of  ex  and  pimo,  signifies 
to  set  forth  in  detail ;  interpret,  in  Latin  intcrpreto 
and  interpretes,  compounded  of  inter  and  partes,  that 
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L,linguas  tongups,  signifies  literally  to  get  the  sense 
of  one  language  by  means  ot'anolMer. 

To eTplain  istliegcnerick  toiin,  llic  rest  are  sppcilick: 
to  expound  and  interpret  are  each  modes  of  explaining. 
Single  v/ords  or  sentences  ave.  explained ;  a  whole  work, 
or  considerable  parts  of  it,  ari"  ex/munded ;  the  sense  of 
any  writing  or  syniboiical  siiiii  is  intnynied.  It  is  the 
bui^iness  of  the  pliilolo^isl  to  expluin.  the  meaning  of 
words  by  a  suitable  definition  ;  '  It  is  a  serious  thing  to 
have  connexion  with  a  people,  who  live  only  under 
positive.  arl)itrary,  and  changeable  institutions ;  and 
these  not  perfected,  nor  supplied,  nor  explained,  by  any 
cominnn  acknowledged  ruleof  moral  science.'— Burke. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  divine  to  eiponnd  Scripture; 
One  meets  now  and  then  with  persons  who  are  e.v- 
Ireinely  learned  and  knotty  in  expounding  clear  cases.' 
— Stekle.  It  is  the  business  of  the  antiquarian  to 
inUrpret  the  meaning  of  old  inscriptions  on  stones,  or 
of  hieroglypliicks  on  buildii'gs;  'It  does  not  appear 
that  among  the  Romans  any  man  grew  eminent  by  in- 
terpreting another ;  and  perhaps  it  was  more  frequent 
to  translate  for  exercise  or  amusement  than  for  fame.' 
— Johnson. 

An  explanation  serves  to  assist  the  understanding, 
to  supply  a  deficiency,  and  remove  obscurity;  an  ex- 
position  is  an  ample  explanation,  in  which  minute 
particulars  are  detailed,  and  the  cormexion  of  events 
in  the  narrative  is  kept  up;  it  serves  to  assist  the 
memory  and  awaken  the  alteiuion :  both  the  explana- 
tion and  exposition  are  employed  in  clearing  up  the 
sense  of  things  as  they  are,  but  the  interpretation  is 
more  arbitrary ;  it  often  consists  of  affixing  or  giving 
a  sense  to  things  which  they  have  not  previously  had  ; 
hence  it  is  thai  the  same  passages  in  authors  admit  of 
different  interpretations,  according  to  the  character  or 
views  of  the  commentator. 

There  are  many  practical  truths  in  the  Bible  which 
are  so  plain  and  positive,  that  they  need  no  literal 
explanation:  but  its  doctrines,  when  faithfully  ex- 
pounded, may  be  brought  home  to  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  men ;  althouEh  the  partial  interpretations 
of  illiterate  and  enthusiastick  men  are  more  apt  to  dis- 
grace than  to  advance  the  cause  of  religion. 

To  explain  and  interpret  are  not  confined  to  what 
is  written  or  said,  they  are  employed  likewise  with 
regard  to  the  actions  of  men  ;  exposition  is,  however, 
used  only  with  regard  to  writings.  The  major  part 
of  the  misunderstandings  and  animosities  which  arise 
among  men,  might  easily  be  obviated  by  a  timely  ex- 
planation; it  is  the  characteiistick  of  good- nature  to 
interpret  the  looks  and  actions  of  men  as  favourably 
as  possible.  The  explanation  may  sometimes  flow  out 
of  circumstances;  tlie  interpretation  is  always  the  act 
of  a  voluntary  and  rational  agent.  The  discovery  of 
a  plot  or  secret  scheme  will  serve  to  explain  the  mys- 
terious and  strange  conduct  of  such  as  were  previously 
acquainted  with  it.  According  to  an  old  proverb, 
"Silence  gives  consent;"  for  thus  at  least  they  aie 
pleased  to  interpret  it,  who  are  interested  in  the  de- 
cision. 


TO  MISCONSTRUE,  MISINTERPRET. 
Misconstrue  and  misinterpret  signify  to  explain  in 
a  wrong  way;  but  the  former  respects  the  sense  of  one's 
words  or  the  im'.^lication  of  one's  actions:  those  who 
indulge  themselves  in  a  light  mode  of  speech  towards 
children  are  liable  to  be  misconstrued;  a  too  great 
tenderness  to  the  criminal  may  be  easily  misinterpreted 
into  favour  of  the  crime. 

These  words  may  likewi.se  be  employed  in  speaking 
of  lansruage  in  general ;  but  the  former  respects  the 
literal  transmission  of  foreign  ideas  into  our  native 
languace  ;  the  latter  respects  the  general  sense  which 
one  affixes  to  any  set  of  words,  either  in  a  native  or 
foreign  language:  the  learners  of  a  language  will  un- 
avoidably misconstrue  it  at  times;  in  all  laniinages 
there  are  ambiguous  expressions,  which  are  liable  to 
■misinterpretation.  Misconstruing  is  the  consequence 
of  igimrance  ; 

In  ev'ry  act  and  turn  of  life  he  feels 
Publick  calamities  or  hon.seliold  ills: 
Tin;  judge  corrupt,  the  limg-deiiending  cause, 
And  doubtful  issue  oi'niisconstrned  laws. — Prior. 
Misinterpretation  of  particular  words  are  oftener  the 
consequence  of  prejudice   and   voluntary  blitidness, 


particularly  in  the  explanation  of  the  law  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  '  Some  purposely  misrepresent  or  put  a  wrong 
interpretation  on  the  virtues  of  others.' — Addison. 

DEFINITE,  POSITIVE. 

Definite,  in  Latin  definitum,  participle  of  definio, 
compounded  of  de  and  Jinis,  signifies  that  which  is 
bounded  by  a  line  or  limit;  positive,  in  Latin  posi- 
tivHS,  from  pono  to  place,  signifies  that  which  is  placed 
or  fixed. 

The  understanding  and  reasoning  powers  are  con- 
nected with  what  is  definite;  the  will  with  what  is 
positive.  A  difinite  answer  leaves  nothing  to  be  ex- 
plained ;  a  positive  answer  leaves  no  room  for  hesi- 
tation or  question.  It  is  necessary  to  be  definite  in 
giving  instructions,  and  to  be  positive  in  giving  com- 
mands. A  person  who  is  definite  in  his  proceedings 
with  another,  puts  a  stop  to  all  unreasonable  expecta- 
tions ;  '  We  are  not  able  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  con- 
viction which  operated  at  any  particular  time  upon  our 
own  thoughts,  but  as  it  is  recorded  by  some  certain 
and  definite  effect.' — Johnson.  It  is  necessary  for 
those  who  liave  to  exercise  authority  to  be  positive,  in 
Older  to  enforce  obedience  from  the  self-willed  and 
contumacious ;  '  The  Earl  Rivers  being  now  in  Ills 
own  ojiinion  on  his  deathbed,  thought  it  his  duty  to 
provide  for  Savage  among  his  other  natuial  children, 
and  therefore  demanded  &  positive  account  of  him.' — 
Johnson. 


DEFINITION,  EXPLANATION. 

A  definition,  is  properly  a  species  of  explanation. 
The  fin  rner  is  used  scientifically,  the  latter  on  ordinary 
occasiiuis ;  the  former  is  confined  to  words,  the  latter 
is  employed  for  words  or  things. 

A  definition  is  correct  or  precise;  an  explanation  is 
general  or  ample. 

The  definition  of  a  word  defines  or  limits  the  extent 
of  its  siauificalion  ;  it  is  the  rule  for  the  scholar  in  the 
use  of  any  word  ;  '  As  to  politeness,  many  have  at- 
tempted definitions  of  it.  I  believe  it  is  best  to  be 
known  by  description,  definition  not  being  able  to  com- 
prise it.' — Lord  Chatham.  The  explanation  of  a 
word  may  include  both  definition  and  illustration  :  the 
former  admits  of  no  more  words  than  will  include  the 
loading  features  in  the  meaning  of  any  term  ;  the  latter 
admits  of  an  unlimited  scope  for  diftuseness  on  the 
part  of  the  explainer ;  '  If  you  are  forced  to  desire 
further  information  or  explanation  upon  a  point,  do  it 
Willi  proper  apologies  for  the  trouble  you  give.' — Lord 
Chatii.am. 


TO  EXPLAIN,  ILLUSTRATE,  ELUCIDATE. 

Explain,  v.  To  explain,  expound;  illustrate,  In 
Latin  illustratus,  participle  of  illustro,  compounded 
of  the  intensive  syllable  in  and  lustro,  sigiiifits  to 
iuake  a  thing  blight,  or  easy  to  be  surveyed  and  e.\- 
amiiied  :  elucidate,  in  Latin  elucidatus,  paiticijile  of 
(iucido,  from  lux  liglit,  signifies  to  bring  forth  into  the 
light. 

'i'o  fTj/Zriin  is  simply  to  render  intelligible;  Xn  illus- 
trate and  elucidate  are  to  give  addilional  clearness: 
every  thing  requires -to  be  explained  to  one  who  is 
igiiorant  of  it;  but  the  best  infiirmed  will  require  to 
have  abstruse  subjects  illustrated,  and  obscure  sub- 
jects elucidated.  We  always  explain  when  we  illus- 
trate or  elucidate,  and  we  always  elucidate  when  we 
illustrate,  but  not  rice  ver.sd. 

We  explain  by  reducing  compounds  to  simples,  and 
generals  to  particulars;  'I  know  I  meant  just  what 
yon  explain;  but  I  did  not  explain  my  own  meaning 
so  well  as  you.' — Pope.  We  illustrate  by  means  of 
examples,  similes,  and  allegorical  figures;  'It  is  in- 
deed the  same  system  as  mine,  but  illustrated  with  a 
ray  of  your  own.' — Pons.  We  elucidate  by  cnmuien- 
taries,  or  the  statement  of  lads;  'If  onr  religious 
tenets  should  ever  want  a  farther  elucidation,  we  shall 
not  call  on  alheism  to  explain  them.' — IJirke.  Woids 
aie  the  common  subject  of  expliinntion  ;  moral  Iniihe 
require  illustration  ;  poetical  allusions  and  dark  pas 
sages  in  writers  require  elucidation.  All  explnviitiont 
given  to  children  should  ccuisisi  of  as  few  words  as  pos> 
siblei  so  long  as  they  are  sufficiently  explicit. 
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EXPLANATORY,  EXPLICIT,  EXPRESS. 

Explanatory  sigiiilies  containiii?  .ir  l,L'l.)iigiiig  to  ex- 
planation («.  To  explain) ;  explicit,  lit  Latin  expii- 
eatus,  from  explico  to  uiiluld,  sigiiities  unfolded  or  laid 
open:  express,  iv.  I^a'.iii  ei7/>T6-s«*-,  sigiiilieo- tlie  same 
as  expitssKd  or  delivered  in  specitick  terms. 

Tliu  explauaturij  is  tlial  wliicli  is  supei  added  to  clear 
up  dilficullies  or  ob.-ciirilies.  A  letter  is  explanatory 
wliicli  contains  an  explanation  ol'somelliing  preceding, 
in  lieu  of  any  thing  new  ;  '  An  explanatory  law  slops 
the  current  of  a  precedent  statute,  nor  does  either  of 
them  admit  extension  afterwards.' — Uacon.  The  ex- 
plicit is  that  which  of  itself  obviates  every  difficulty; 
in  explicit  letter,  theiefoie,  will  leave  nothing  that 
requires  explanation;  '  Since  the  revolution  the  bounds 
of  prerogative  and  liberty  have  been  better  defined,  the 
principles  of  government  more  thoroughly  examined 
and  understood,  and  the  rights  of  the  subject  more 
explicitly  guarded  by  legal  provisions,  than  in  any 
other  period  of  the  English  history.' — Blackstone. 
The  explicit  admits  of  a  tree  use  of  words  ;  the  express 
requiies  tlieni  to  be  unambiguous.  A  person  ought  to 
be  explicit  when  he  enters  into  an  engagement;  lie 
ought  to  be  express  when  he  gives  comniaiids,  or  con- 
veys his  wishes;  'I  liave  destroyed  the  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  you  by  the  hands  of  Lucius  Aruntius, 
though  it  was  much  too  innocent  to  deserve  so  severe 
a  treatment ;  however,  it  was  your  express  desire  I 
should  destroy  it,  and  I  have  complied  accordingly.' — 
Melmoth  {^Letters  of  Cicero). 

TO  EXPOSTULATE,  REMONSTRATE. 

Expostulate,  from  postulo  to  demand,  signifies  to 
demand  reasons  for  a  thing  ;  remonstrate,  from  mon- 
stro  to  show,  signifies  to  show  reasons  against  a  thing. 

We  expostulate  in  a  tone  of  authoiity;  weremun- 
strale  in  a  tone  of  complaint.  He  who  expostulates 
passes  a  censure,  and  claims  to  be  heard  ;  he  who  re- 
monstrates presents  his  case,  and  requests  to  be  lieaid. 
Expostulation  may  often  be  the  precursor  of  yiulence; 
remonstrance  mostly  rests  on  tlie  force  of  reason  and 
representation  :  he  who  admits  of  expostulation  from 
an  inferiour  undermines  his  own  authority  ;  he  who  is 
deaf  to  the  remonstrances  of  his  friends  is  far  gone  in 
folly  :  the  expostulatinn  is  mostly  on  matters  of  per- 
sonal inlerest ;  the  remonstrance  may  as  often  be  made 
on  matters  of  propriety.  The  Scythian  ambassadors 
expostulated  with  Alexander  against  his  invasion  of 
their^jiountry ;  King  Richard  expostulated  with  Wat 
Tyler  on  the  subject  of  his  insurrection;  '  With  the 
hypocrite  it  is  not  my  business  at  present  to  expos- 
tulate.'— Johnson.  Artabanes  remonstrated  with 
Xerxes  on  the  lolly  of  his  projected  invasion  ;  '  I  have 
been  but  a  little  l-inie  conversant  with  the  world,  yet 
I  have  had  already  frequent  opportunities  of  observing 
the  little  efficacy  of  remonstrance  and  complaint.' — 
Johnson. 

TO  UTTER,  SPEAK,  ARTICULATE, 
PRONOUNCE. 

Utter,  from  out,  signifies  to  put  out ;  that  is,  to  send 
forth  a  sound  :  this  therefore  is  a  more  general  term 
than  speak,  which  is  to  titter  an  intelligible  sound. 
We  may  utter  a  groan  ;  we  speak  words  only,  or  that 
which  is  intended  to  serve  as  words.  To  speak  there- 
fore is  oidy  a  species  of  utterance;  a  dumb  man  has 
utterance,  but  not  speech; 

At  each  word  that  my  destruction  utter'd 

My  heart  recoiled. — Otway. 

What  you  keep  by  you,  you  may  change  and  mend, 

But  words  once  spoke,  can  never  be  recali'd. 

Waller. 

.Articulate  and  pronounce  are  modes  of  speaking ; 
to  articulate,  from  articulum  a  joint,  is  to  pronounce 
distinctly  the  letters  or  syllables  of  words;  wliich  is 
the  first  effort  of  a  child  beginning  to  speak.  It  is 
of  great  importance  to  make  a  child  articulate  every 
letter  when  he  first  begins  to  speak  or  read.  To  pro- 
nounce, from  the  Latin  pronuncio  to  speak  out  loud,  is 
a  formal  mode  of  sprnkinss. 

A  ch'/d  nmst  first  articulate  the  letters  and  the  syl- 
lables, llien  he  pronounces  or  sets  forth  the  whole 
word;  this  is  necessary  before  he  can  speak  to  be  un- 
derstood ;    '  The  torments  of  disease  can  sometimes 


only  be  signified  by  groans  or  sobs,  or  inarticulate 
ejaculations.' — Johnson.  '  Speak  the  speech,  I  pray 
you,  as  I  pronounced  it  to  you.' — Shakspeare. 

TO  SPEAK,  TALK,  CONVERSE,  DISCOURSE. 

Speak,  in  Saxon  specan,  is  probably  connected  with 
the  German  sprecken  to  speak,  and  brechen  to  break, 
the  Latin  precor  to  pray,  and  the  Hebrew  T^D ;  talk 
is  but  a  variation  of  tell;  converse,  v.  Conversation; 
discourse,  in  Latin  disciirsus,  expresses  properly  an 
examining  or  deliberating  upon 

Tlie  idea  of  communicating  with,  or  communicating 
to,  another,  by  means  of  signs,  is  common  in  the  sig- 
nification of  all  these  terms  ;  to  speak  is  an  indefinite 
lerin,  specifying  no  circumstance  of  the  action  ;  we 
may  speak  only  one  word  or  many  ;  but  we  talk  for  a 
continuance:  we  s/peat from  various  motives;  me  talk 
for  pleasure;  we  converse  for  improvement  or  intel- 
lectual gratification  :  we  speak  with  or  to  a  person , 
we  talk  commonly  to  others  ;  we  converse  with  others. 
Speaknia-  a  language  is  quite  distinct  from  writing; 
publick  speaking  has  at  all  times  been  cultivated  vvitli 
great  care,  but  particularly  under  populargovernnients; 
'  Falsehood  is  a  speaking  against  our  thoughts.' — 
South.  Talking  is  mostly  the  pastime  of  the  idle 
and  the  empty;  those  who  think  least  talk  most; 
'  Talkers  are  commonly  vain,  and  credulous  withal; 
for  he  that  talketh  what  he  kiioweth,  will  also  talk 
what  he  knoweth  not.' — Bacon.  Conversation  is  the 
rational  employment  of  social  beings,  who  seek  by  au 
interchange  of  sentiment  to  purify  the  affections,  aiiU 
improve  the  understanding; 

Go,  therefore,  half  this  day,  as  friend  willi  friend, 

Converse  with  Adam. — Milton. 

Conversation  is  the  act  of  many  together;  talk  anJ 
discourse  may  be  the  act  of  one  addressing  himself  tt, 
others:  conversation  loses  its  value  when  it  ceases  to 
be  general;  tiilkh^s  seldom  any  value  but  what  tJ;*^ 
<a/Aer  attaches  to  it;  the  discourse  derives  its  value 
from  the  nature  of  the  subject  as  well  as  the  charatltr 
of  the  speaker:  conversation  is  adapted  for  mixej 
companies;  children  tai/i:  to  their  parents,  or  to  thejy 
companions;  parents  and  teachers  discourse  wjift 
young  peojile  on  moral  duties; 

Let  thy  discourse  be  such,  that  thou  mayst  give 

Profit  to  others,  or  from  them  receive. — Denham. 


TO  BABBLE,  CHATTER,  CHAT,  PRATTLE, 
PRATE. 

Babble,  in  French  babiller,  probably  receives  its  ori 
gin  from  the  tower  of  Babil,  wlieii  the  confusion  of 
tongues  took  place,  and  men  talked  unintelligibly  to 
each  other ;  chatter,  chat,  is  i.T  French  caguei.  Low 
German  tatern.  High  German  schnattern,  Latin  bla- 
tero,  Hebiew  bata;  prattle,  prate,  in  Low  German 
praten,  is  probably  connected  with  the  Greek  <ppa(,ii)  to 
speak. 

All  these  terms  mark  a  superfluous  or  improper  use 
of  speech:  babble  and  chatter  are  onoinatopejas drawn 
from  the  noiseor  action  of  speaking;  babbling  (\pi\nle3 
rapidity  of  speech  which  renders  it  unintelligible; 
hence  the  term  is  applied  to  all  who  make  use  of  many 
words  to  no  [lurpose;  'To  stand  up  and  babble  tn  a. 
crowd  in  an  ale-house,  till  silence  is  commanded  by  the 
stroke  of  a  hammer,  is  as  low  an  ambition  as  can  taint 
the  human  mind.' — Hawkesworth.  Chatter  is  an 
imitation  of  the  noise  of  speech  properly  applied  to 
magpies  or  parrots,  and  figuratively  to  a  corresponding 
vicious  mode  of  speech  in  human  beings; 

Some  birds  there  are  who,  prone  to  noise, 

Are  hir'd  to  silence  wisdom's  voice; 

And,  ski  I  I'd  to  chatter  o\it  the  hour. 

Rise  by  their  emptiness  to  power. — Moore. 

The  vice  of  babblhig  is  most  commonly  attached  to 
men,  that  of  chattering  to  women  ;  the  bubbler  talk.s 
much  to  imjircss  others  with  his  self  importance;  the 
chatterer  is  actuated  by  self-conceit,  and  a  desire  to 
display  her  volubility  :  the  former  cares  not  whether 
he  is  understood ;  the  latter  cares  not  if  she  be  but 
lieard. 

Chattfrivg  is  harmless,  if  not  respectable:  the  win- 
ter's fireside  invites  neighbours  to  assemble  and  chat 
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away  many  an  hour  which  might  otherwise  hang 
heavy  on  hand,  or  be  spent  less  inolfensively  ; 
Sonii'limes  I  dress,  with  women  sit, 
And  cluU  a«  ay  Uie  gloomy  til.— Grkkn. 
Chatting  is  the  practice  of  adults ;  praillinganii  prat- 
ing iliAt  of  children;  the  one  innocently,  liie  other  im- 
pertinently :  the  prattling  of  habes  has  an  interei^t  lor 
every  feeling  mind,  but  for  parents  it  is  one  of  their 
highest  enjoyments ; 
Now  blows  the  surly  north,  and  chills  throughout 
The  sti(1"'ning  regions  ;  while  by  stronger  charms 
Thau  ririe  e'er  or  fell  Medea  brew'd. 
Each  brook  that  wont  to  prattle  to  its  banks 
Lies  all  beslill'd. — Armstrong. 
Prating  is  the  consequence  of  ignorance  and  childish 
assumption:  a pratlUr hasnH  the  unaffected  gayetyof 
an  uiicontaminated  mind  ;  a  prater  is  forvvaid,  obtiu- 
Kive,  and  ridiculous ; 

My  prudent  counsels  prop  the  state; 

Magpies  were  never  known  lo  prate. — Moore. 

TALK.^TlVE,  LOaUACIOUS,  GARRULOUS. 
Talkative  implies  ready  or  prone  to  talk  fo.  To 
tpeak) ;  loqtiarioiis.  from  loquor  to  speak  or  talk,  has 
the  same  original  meaning;  garrulous,  in  Latin  gar- 
rulus,  from  garrio  to  blab,  signifies  prone  to  tell  or 
make  known. 

These  reproachful  epithets  differ  principally  in  the 
degree.     To  talk  is  allowable  and  consequently  it  is 
not  altogether  so  unbecoming  to  be  occasionally  talk- 
ative:  but  loquacity,  which  implies  always  an  immo- 
derate   propensity   to    talk,   is   always  bad,  whether 
sprimiing  from  affectation  or  an  idle  temper;  and  gar- 
rulity, which  arises  from  tlie  excessive  desire  of  com- 
municating, is  a  failing  that  is  pardonable  only  in  tne 
aged,  wlio  have  generally  nnich  to  tell ;    '  Every  ab- 
surdity has  a  champion  to  defend  it ;   for  errour  is 
always  talkatire.'' — GoLDSMtXH. 
Thersites  only  clamour'd  in  the  throng, 
Loquacious,  loud,  and  turbulent  of  tongue. — Pope. 
Pleas'd  with  that  social,  sweet  garrulity. 
The  poor  disbanded  vet'ran's  sole  delight. 

SOMERVILLE. 


UNSPEAKABLE,  INEFFABLE,  T^NUTTER- 
ABLE,  LNEXPRESSIBLE. 

Unspeakable  and  ineffable,  from  the  Latin  for  to 
sjicak,  have  precisely  the  same  meaning;  but  un- 
speakable is  said  of  objects  in  general,  particularly  of 
that  which  is  above  human  conception,  and  surpasses 
the  power  of  lansuaee  to  describe;  as  the  unspeak- 
j*ie  goodness  of  God  ;  'The  VHst  difference  of  God's 
nature  from  ours  makes  the  ditl'erence  between  them  so 
unspeakably  great.'— South.  Ineffable  is  said  of  such 
objects  as  cannot  be  painted  in  words  with  adequate 
force,  as  the  ineffable  sweetness  of  a  person's  look  ; 
'The  influences  of  the  Pivine  nature  enliven  the  mind 
with  ineffable  joy.' — SocTH.  Unutterable  and  inex- 
pressible are  extended  in  their  signification  to  that 
wliich  is  incommunicable  by  signs  from  one  being  to 
another ;  th\is  L'rii'f  is  unutterable  which  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  the  sufferer  by  any  sounds  to  brins 
home  to  the  feelings  of  another;  grief  is  inezpressible 
which  is  not  to  be  expressed  by  looks,  or  words,  or  any 
signs.  Unutterable  is  therefore  applied  only  to  the  in 
dividual  whn  wishes  to  give  utterance;  inexpressible 
may  be  said  of  that  which  is  to  be  expressed  concern- 
ingiitliers;  our  own  pains  are  unafifrdA/c;  the  sweet- 
ness of  a  person's  countenance  is  inej-pressible  ; 
Nature  breeds, 

Pprverse,  all  monstrous,  all  iiroiliuimis  things, 

Abonunable,«7iiit(cr«//<i;. — Milton. 
The  evil  which  lies  luikins  under  a  temptation  is  in- 
tolerable and  inexpressible.' — South. 

CONVERS.\TION,   DTALOGUE,  CONFERENCE, 
COLLOaUY. 

Cnnvcrsutiou  denotes  the  act  of  holding  converse; 
dialiiirne,  ;n  French  ilialngue,  Latin  riialogus,  Greek 
iidXiTos,  (romponiided  of  &ia  and  "Sdyoi,  signifies  a 
Bpeecli  between  two ;  conference,  froui  the  Latin  con 


and  fero  to  put  together,  signifies  consulting  together 
on  subjects;  colloquy,  in  Latin  colloquium,  from  col  or 
cvn  and  loquor  to  speak,  signilJeB  the  act  of  talking  to- 
gether. 

A  conversation  is  always  something  actually  held 
between  two  or  more  persons;  a  dialogue  is  mostly 
fictitious,  and  written  as  if  spoken :  any  number  of 
persons  may  take  part  in  a  conversation  ;  but  a  dia- 
logue ahvays  refers  to  the  two  persons  who  aie  ex- 
pressly engaged  :  a  conversation  may  be  desultory,  in 
which  each  takes  his  pan  at  pleasure;  a  dialogue  is 
formal,  in  which  there  will  always  be  reply  and  re- 
joinder; a  conversation  may  be  carried  on  by  any 
signs  besides  words,  which  are  addressed  personally  lo 
the  individual  present;  a  dialogue  musl  always  consist 
of  express  words ;  a  prince  liolds  frequent  cunversa 
^!«7(s  with  his  ministers  on  atfairs  of  stale;  '  I  find  so 
much  Arabick  and  Persian  to  read,  that  all  my  leisure  in 
a  morning  is  hardly  sufficient  for  a  thousandlh  part  of 
the  reading  tiiat  would  be  agreeable  and  useful,  as  I 
wish  lo  be  a  match  in  conversation  with  the  learned 
natives  whom  I  happen  to  meet.'^SiR  \Vm.  Jones. 
Cicero  wrote  dialogues  on  the  nature  of  the  gods,  and 
many  later  writers  have  julopted  the  dialogue  form  as 
a  vehicle  for  conveying  their  sentiments;  '  Aurengzebe 
is  written  in  rhyme,  and  has  the  appearance  of  being 
the  most  elaborate  of  all  Dryden's  plays.  The  per- 
sonages are  imperial,  but  the  dialogue  is  often  domes- 
tick;,  and  therefore  susceptible  of  senliments  accommo- 
dated to  familiar  incidents.' — Johnson.  A  conference 
is  a  spi'cies  of  conversation ;  a  colloquy  is  a  species  of 
dialogue:  a  conversation  is  indefinite  as  to  the  subject, 
or  the  parties  engaged  in  it;  a  conference  is  confined 
to  particular  subjects  and  descriptions  of  persons:  a 
conversation  is  mostly  occasional;  a  conference  is 
always  specifically  appointed  :  aco7ioersatiun  is  mostly 
on  indifferent  inatlers,  a  conference  is  mostly  on  na- 
tional or  publick  concerns.  Men  hold  a  conversation  as 
friends;  they  hold  a  conference  as  ministers  of  slate; 
'  The  conference  belw'een  Gabriel  and  Satan  abonnds 
with  sentiments  projier  for  the  occasion,  and  suitable 
to  the  per.<^ons  of  the  two  speakers.' — Addison. 

The  dialogue  naturally  limits  the  number  lo  two; 
the  colloquy  is  indefinite  as  to  number:  there  may  be 
dialogues  therefore  which  are  not  colloquies  ;  but  every 
f(/W()7«y  may  be  denominated  a  dialogue;  'The  close 
of  this  divine  colloquy  (between  the  Father  and  the 
Son)  with  the  hymn  of  Angels  that  follow,  aie  won 
derlully  beautiful  and  poetical.' — Addison. 


ANSWER,  REPLY,  REJOLNDER,  RESPONSE. 

.Insicer,  in  Saxon  andsujarenand  varnn, GdIU.  award 
ami  ward,  German  anticort,  compounded  of  ant  in  antt 
against,  and  wort  a  word,  signifies  a  word  used  against 
or  in  return  for  another;  reply  conies  from  the  French 
repliquer,  Latin  replico  to  unfold,  signifying  to  unfold  or 
enlarge  upon  by  way  of  e.xplanalion ;  rejoin  is  com- 
pounded of  re  and  join,  signifying  to  join  or  add  in  re- 
turn; response,  in  Latin  responsus,  participle  of  re- 
spondco,  compounded  of  re  aiui  .ipondeo,  signifies  lo 
declare  or  give  a  sanction  to  in  return. 

Under  all  ihese  terms  is  included  the  idea  of  using 
words  in  return  for  other  words.  .An  a/i.szrer  is  given 
to  a  question ;  a  reply  is  made  to  an  assertion;  a  re- 
joindcr  is  made  lo  a  reply  ;  a  response  is  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  \vords  of  another. 

One  answers  either  for  the  purpose  of  afTirnialion 
assent,  information,  or  contradiction  ; 

The  blackbird  whistles  from  the  thorny  hi  ake. 

The  mellow  bullinch  answers  fioui  the  giove. 

'i'HOMSON. 

We  always  reply,  or  rejoin,  in  order  to  explain  or  con- 
fute ;  '  He  agfiin  took  some  time  to  consider,  and  civilly 
replied,  "  I  do." — "  If  you  do  acree  with  me,"  rejoined 
I,  "in  acknowlediiing  the  compjaint,  tell  nie  if  you  will 
concur  in  promoting  the  cure."' — Ciimberland.  Ke- 
sponses  are  made  by  way  of  assent  or  confirmation, 
and -sometimes  in  the  case  of  oracular  a;i.ewrr»  by  way 
of  information  ;  '  Laceda'mon,  al«  nys  disposed  to  con- 
trol the  growing  consequence  of  her  peislibonrs,  and 
sensible  of  llie  bad  policy  of  her  late  measiiies,  had 
opened  her  eyes  to  the  folly  of  expelling  llippiiis  on  the 
forgeil  responses  of  the  Pythia.'— ("i'Mbkhi.ami  It  is 
impolite  not  lo  answer  when  we  are  addressed  :  argu- 
ments are  maintained  by  the   alternate  replies  and 
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rejoinders  of  two  pal-tit's  ;  but  such  arguments  seldom 
tend  to  llie  pleasure  and  iiiiproveiueni  oC  society  :  tlie 
responses  in  tlie  liturgy  aie  peculiarly  calculated  to 
keep  alive  the  attention  of  those  who  take  a  part  in  tlie 
devotion. 

An  answer  may  be  cither  spoken  or  written ;  re]ily 
and  rejoinder  are  used  in  personal  discourse  only  ;  a 
response  may  be  said  or  sum;. 

RETORT,  REPARTEE. 

Retort,  from  re  and  lorqueo  to  twist  or  turn  back,  to 
recoil,  is  an  ill-natured  reply  :  repartee,  from  the  word 
part,  sii-'Mities  a  smart  reply,  a  ready  taking  one's  own 
part.  The  retort  is  always  in  answer  to  a  censure,  ob- 
jection, or  argument  against  a  thing,  for  which  one  re- 
turns a  like  censure;  '  Those  who  have  so  vehemently 
urged  the  dangers  of  an  active  life,  have  made  use  of 
arguments  that  may  be  retorted  upon  themselves.' — 
Johnson.  'I'he  repartee  is  connnonly  in  answer  to  the 
wit  of  another,  where  one  returns  wit  for  wit ;  '  Henry 
IV.  of  France  would  never  be  transported  beyond  him- 
self with  choler,  but  he  would  pass  by  any  thing  with 
some  repartee.' — Howell.  In  the  acrimony  of  dis- 
putes it  is  common  to  hear  retort  upon  retort  to  an  end- 
less extent ;  the  vivacity  of  discourse  is  sometimes 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  quick  repartee  of  those  who 
take  a  part  in  it.  'J'hereis  nothing  wanting  in  order  to 
make  a  retort,  but  the  disposition  to  aggravate  one  with 
whom  we  are  offended  ;  the  talent  ior  repartee  is  alto- 
gether a  natural  endowment  which  does  not  depend  in 
any  degree  upon  the  will  of  the  individual. 

FACETIOUS,  CONVERSABLE,  PLEASANT, 

JOCULAR,  JOCOSE. 
All  these  epithets  designate  that  companionable  qua- 
lity which  consists  in  liveliness  of  speech.  Facetious, 
in  Latit\  facetus,  may  probably  come  from  for  to 
speak,  denoting  the  versatility  with  which  a  person 
makes  use  of  ins  words;  conversable  is  literally  able  to 
hold  a  conversation  ;  pleasant  {v.  Jl!;reeable)  sigirities 
making  ourselves  pleasant  with  others,  or  them  pleased 
with  us;  jocvlar,  after  the  manner  of  a.  joke;  jocose, 
using  or  having  jokes. 

Faceiions  may  be  employed  either  for  writing  or 
conversation  ;  the  rest  nnly  in  conversation  :  the  face- 
tious man  deals  in  that  kind  of  discourse  which  may 
excite  laughter;  'I  have  written  nothing  since  I  jmb 
lished,  except  a  certain  facetious  history  of  Jolin 
Gilpin.' — CowPER.  A  conversable  man  may  instmcl 
as  well  as  anmse; 

But  here  my  lady  will  object, 

Your  intervals  of  time  to  sjiend, 

With  so  conversable  a  friend. 

It  wonld  not  signify  a  |)in 

Whatever  climate  you  were  in.— Swift. 
The  pleasant  man  says  every  thing  in  a  pleasant  man- 
ner; his  pleasantry  even  on  the  most  delicate  suliject 
is  without  offence  ;  '  Aristophanes  wrote  to  please  the 
multitude  ;  his  pleasantries  are  coarse  and  impolite.'— 
W.iRTON.  The  person  speaking  is  jocose,-  the  thing 
said,  or  the  manner  of  saying  it,  is  jocular:  it  is  not 
for  one  to  be  always  jocose,  although  sometimes  one 
may  assume  a  jocular  air  when  we  are  not  at  hberty 
to  be  serious ; 

Thus  Venus  sports, 

When,  cruelly  jocose, 

She  ties  the  fatal  noose. 
And  binds  unequals  to  the  brazen  yokes.— Creech. 
'Pope  sometimes  conde.scended  to  be  jocular  with  ser- 
vants or  inferioiirs.'— Johnson.  A  iiian  is  facetious 
from  humour;  he  is  conversable  by  means  of  informa- 
tion; he  indulges  himself  in  occasional  pleasantry,  or 
allows  liimself  to  be  jocose,  in  order  to  enliven  conver- 
sation ;  a  useful  hint  is  sometimes  conveyed  in  jocular 
terms. 


ADDRESS,  SPEECH,  HARANGUE,  ORATION. 
.Address,  V.  To  address ;  speech,  from  spent,  signifies 
ttie  thing  spoken  ;  harangue  probably  comes  from  ara 
an  altar,  where  harangues  used  to  be  delivered  ;  ora- 
tion, from  the  Latin  oro  to  beg  or  entreat,  signifies  tliat 
wliich  is  said  by  way  of  entreaty. 


All  these  terms  denote  a  set  form  of  words  direct(d 
or  supposed  to  be  directed  to  some  person:  an  address 
in  this  sense  is  alwaj'S  written,  but  the  rest  are  realy 
spoken  or  supposed  to  be  so;  'When  Louis  of  France 
had  lost  the  battle  of  Fontcnoy,  tlie  addresses  to  him 
at  that  time  were  full  of  his  fortitude.'— Hi  ghks.  A 
speech  is  in  general  that  which  is  addressed  in  a  formal 
maimer  to  one  person  or  more;  'Every  circnmstame 
in  their  speeches  and  actions  is  with  justice  and  deli- 
cacy adapted  to  the  persons  who  speak  and  act.' — A;>- 
DisoN  on  Milton.  An  harangue  is  a  noisy,  tumulluiu.s 
speech  addressed  to  many  ;  '  'J'here  is  si'arcely  a  cir\  in 
Great  Britain  but  has  one  of  tliis  tribe  who  lakes  it 
into  his  proteclion,  and  on  the  market  days  harangues 
the  good  people  of  the  place  with  aphorisms  and  re- 
cipes.'—Pearce  on  Quac/cs.  An  oration  is  a  solemn 
speech  for  any  purpose  ;  '  How  cold  and  unaffecting  the 
best  oration  in  the  world  would  be  without  the  proper 
ornaments  of  voice  and  gesture,  there  are  two  remark- 
able instances  in  thecaseof  Ligarius  and  that  of  Mi lo.' 
— Swift. 

.Addresses  are  frequently  sent  up  to  the  throne  by 
publick  bodies.  Speeches  in  Parliament,  like  harangues 
at  elections,  are  olten  little  better  than  the  crude  effu- 
sions of  party  spirit.  The  orations  of  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero,  which  have  been  so  justly  admired,  re- 
ceived a  polish  from  the  correcting  hand  of  their 
authors,  before  they  were  C(mmiunjcated  to  the  pub- 
lick. 

jiddresses  of  thanks  are  occasionally  presented  to 
persons  in  high  stations  by  those  who  are  an.xious  to 
express  a  sense  of  their  merits.  It  is  customary  for  the 
King  to  deliver  speeches  to  both  houses  of  Parliament 
at  their  opening.  In  all  popular  governments  there  is  a 
set  of  persons  who  have  a  trick  of  making  harangues 
to  the  populace,  in  order  to  render  them  dissatisfied  with 
the  men  in  power.  Funeral  orations  are  commonly 
spoken  over  the  grave. 


TO  ACCOST,  SALUTE,  ADDRESS. 

Accost,  in  French  accoster,  is  compounded  of  ac  or  ad, 
and  the  Latin  costa  a  rib  or  side,  signifying  to  come  by 
the  side  of  a  person;  salute,  in  Latin  saluto,  from 
salus  health,  signifies  to  bid  good  speed ;  address,  in 
French  addresser,  is  compounded  of  ad  and  dresser, 
from  the  Latin  direxi,  preterit  of  dirigo  lo  direct  or 
apply,  signifying  to  direct  one's  discourse  to  a  person. 

We  accost  a  stranger  whom  we  casually  meet  by  the 
way;  we  sa/««e  our  friends  on  meeting  them  ;  we  ad- 
dress  indifferent  persons  in  company.  Curiosity  or  con- 
venience prompt  men  lo  accost;  'When  jEneas  is 
sentby  Virgil  to  the  shades,  he  meets  Dido,  the  aueen  of 
Carthage,  whom  his  perfidy  had  hurried  to  the  grave; 
he  accosts  her  with  tenderness  and  excuses,  but  the 
lady  turns  away  like  Ajax  in  mute  disdain.'— John- 
son. Good-will  or  intimacy  prompt  men  to  salute 
others;  business  or  social  communication  lead  men  to 
address  each  other.  Rude  people  accost  everv  one 
whom  they  meet ;  familiar  people  salute  those'  with 
whom  they  are  barely  acquainted;  impertinent  people 
address  those  with  whom  they  have  no  business;  '  [ 
was  harassed  by  the  multitude  of  eager  salutations, 
and  returned  the  common  civilities  with  hesitation  and 
impropriety.'— Johnson.  '  I  still  continued  lo  stand  in 
the  way,  having  scarcely  strength  to  walk  farther, 
when  another  soon  addressed  me  in  the  same  niamier.' 
— Johnson. 

We  must  accost  by  speaking;  but  we  mav  salute  by 
signs  as  well  as  words ;  and  address  by  writing  as  well 
as  by  speaking. 

SALUTE,  SALUTATION,  GREETING. 

Salute  and  salutation,  from  the  Latin  saltoi,  sisnifies 
literally  wishing  health  to  a  person;  greeting  cciaes 
from  the  German  griissen  to  kiss  or  salute. 

Salute  respects  the  thing,  and  salutation  the  person 
giving  the  salute ;  a  salute  may  consist  either  of  a 
word  or  an  ai  tion  ;  '  Sirabo  te  Is  iis  he  saw  the  stiii'ie 
of  Memnon,  which,  according  to  the  poeis,  saluted  the 
morning  sun,  every  day,  at  its  first  rising,  with  an  har- 
monious sound.'— Prideaux.  Salul.itiuns  pass  fioni 
one  friend  to  another ;  '  Josephiis  makes  mention  of  a 
Manaken  who  had  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  on.; 
lime  meeting  with  Herod  among  his  school  Icilov.s 
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greeted  him  with  this  salutation,  ''  Hail,  King  of  the 
Jews." '— Pridkaux.  The  salute  may  be  either  dirtct 
or  indirect;  the  falutatiun  is  always  direct  and  per- 
sonal :  eniis  are  tired  by  way  nl"  a  salute ;  bows  are 
given  in  the  way  of  a  salutnltun  ;  greeting  is  a  fami- 
liar Icind  of  salutation,  which  may  be  given  vocally  or 
in  writing; 

Not  only  those  I  nam'd  I  there  shall  greet. 
But  my  own  gallant,  virtuous  Calo  meet. 

Drniiajii. 

ELOCUTION,  ELOaUENCE,  ORATORY, 
RHKTORICK. 

Elocution  and  eloquence  are  derived  from  the  saoie 
Latin  verb  cloquor  to  speak  out ;  oratory,  from  oro  to 
implore,  signifies  the  art  of  making  a  set  speech. 

Elocution  consist.s  in  the  manner  of  delivery  ;  elo- 
quence in  the  matter  that  is  delivered.  We  employ 
elocution  in  repeating  the  words  of  another;  we  em- 
ploy eloquence  to  express  our  own  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings. Elocution  is  requisite  for  an  actor;  eloquence 
for  u  speaker , 

Soft  elocution  does  thy  style  renown, 

And  tile  sweet  accents  of  the  peaceful  gown. 

Gentle  or  sharp,  according  to  thy  choice. 

To  laugh  at  follies  or  to  lash  at  vice.— Drydkn. 

Athens  or  free  Rome,  where  eloquence 

Flourish'd,  since  nmte— Milton. 

Eloquence  lies  in  the  person;  it  is  a  natural  gift: 
oratory  lies  in  the  mode  of  expression  ;  it  is  an  acquired 
art;  '  .'\s  harsh  and  irregular  sounds  are  not  harmony, 
so  neither  is  banging  a  cushion  oratory  '—Swift. 
Rhetorick,  from  ^«u  to  speak,  is  properly  the  theory  of 
Iha  •  art  of  which  oratory  is  the  practice.  But  the  term 
rhet'Ttck  may  be  sometimes  employed  in  an  improper 
sens(  for  the  display  of  oratory  or  scientitick  speaking. 
Elcrucnce  speaks  one's  own  feelings;  it  conies  from 
the  "-eart,  and  speaks  to  the  heart :  oratory  is  an  imi- 
tative art ;  it  describes  what  is  felt  by  another.  Rlie- 
toriik  is  the  atiectation  of  oratoi-y;  '  Be  but  a  person 
in  credit  with  the  multitude,  he  shall  be  able  to  make 
popu'ar  riunbling  stuff  pass  for  liigh  rhetorick  and 
moving  preaching.'— South. 

An  atilicied  parent,  who  pleads  for  the  restoration  of 
her  child  that  has  been  torn  from  her,  w^ill  exert  her 
eloquence ;  a  counsellor  at  the  bar,  who  pleads  the 
cause  of  his  client,  will  employ  oratory ;  vulgar  par- 
tisans are  full  of  rhetorick. 

Eloquence  often  consists  in  a  look  or  an  action  ; 
oratory  must  alwavs  be  accompanied  with  language. 
There  is  a  dumb  eloquence  wliich  is  not  denied  even 
to  the  brutes,  and  which  speaks  more  than  all  the 
itudied  graces  of  speech  and  action  employed  by  the 
Tutor  ; 

His  infant  softness  pleads  a  milder  doom, 
"  And  speaks  with  all  the  eloquence  of  tears.— Heigh. 

Between  eloquence  and  oratory  there  is  the  same 
distinction  as  between  nature  and  art :  the  former  can 
never  be  perverted  to  any  base  purposes ;  it  always 
speaks  tiutli;  the  latter  will  as  easily  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  falsehood  as  of  truth.  The  political  partisan, 
who  paints  the  miseries  of  the  poor  in  glowing  lan- 
guage and  artful  periods,  may  often  have  oratory 
enough  to  e.\cite  dissalisiaction  against  tlie  goveni- 
inenC,  witiiout  having  eloquence  to  describe  what  he 
really  feels. 

EFFUSION,  EJACULATION. 

Effusion  signifies  the  thing  poured  out,  and  ejacn- 
lotion  the  thing  ejaculated  or  thrown  out,  both  indi- 
cating a  species  of  verbal  expression  ;  the  former  either 
by  utterance  or  in  writing,  the  latter  only  by  utter- 
ance. The  effusion  is  not  so  vehement  or  sudden  as 
llie  ejaculation  ;  the  ejaculation  is  iiot  so  ample  or  dif- 
fuse as  the  effusion ;  effusion  is  seJdoni  taken  in  a  good 
ji-nse;  f;'i(-uia((07i  rarely  otherwise.  An  (;^usion  com- 
monly flows  from  a  heated  imagination  uncorrected 
by  the  judgement;  it  is  therefore  in  general  not  only 
incoherent,  but  extravagant  and  senseless :  an  ejacu- 
lation is  produced  by  the  warmth  of  the  moment,  but 
never  without  reference  to  some  particular  circum- 
stance. Enthusiasis  are  full  of  extravagant  effusions; 
contrite  sinuerii  will  often  express  their  penitence  in 


pious  ejaculations ;  '  Brain- sick  opimators  please  them- 
.selves  ill  nothing  but  the  ostentation  of  their  own  ex- 
temporary eff'usions.'SovTH.  'All  whicli  prayera 
of  our  Saviour's  and  otiieis  of  like  brevity  are  properly 
sucli  as  we  call  ejaculations.' — South. 

WORD,  TERM,  EXPRESSION. 

*  Jf 'ord  is  here  the  generick  term  ;  the  other  two  are 
specifick.  Every  <fr;rt  and  expression  is  a  word  ■  but 
every  icord  is  not  denominated  a  term  or  expression. 
Language  consists  of  words ;  they  are  the  connected 
sounds  which  serve  for  the  communication  of  thought. 
Term,  from  terminus  a  boundary,  signifies  any  word 
thatihas  a  specitick  or  limited  meaning;  expression 
(v.  To  express)  signifies  any  word  which  conveys  a 
forcible  meaning.  Usage  determines  words  ;  science 
Hxes  terms  ;  sentiment  provides  expressions.  The 
purity  of  a  style  depends  on  the  choice  of  words  ;  the 
precision  of  a  writer  depends  upon  the  choice  of  his 
terms ;  the  force  of  a  writer  depends  upon  the  aptitude 
of  Ills  expressions. 

The  grammarian  treats  on  the  nature  of  words ;  the 
philosorpher  weighs  the  value  of  scientifick  terms ;  the 
rhetorician  estimates  the  force  of  expressions.  The 
French  have  coined  many  new  words  since  the  revo- 
lution ;  terms  of  art  admit  of  no  change  after  the  signi- 
fication is  fully  defined  ;  expressions  vary  according 
to  the  connexion  in  whicli  they  are  introduced; 
As  all  words  in  few  letters  live, 
Thou  to  few  words  all  sense  dost  give. — Cowley. 
'  The  use  of  the  word  minister  is  brought  down  to  the 
literal  signification  of  it,  a  servant;  for  now,  to  s;rve 
and  to  minister,  servile  and  ministerial,  are  terms  equi- 
valent.'— South.  'A  maxim,  or  moral  saying,  natu- 
rally receives  this  form  of  the  antithesis,  because  ;t  is 
designed  to  be  engraven  on  the  memory,  which  recalls 
it  more  easily  by  the  help  of  such  contrasted  expres- 
sions.'—iih  air. 

VERBAL,  VOCAL,  ORAL. 

Verbal,  from  verbiim  a  word,  sigiiifii  s  after  the  man 
ner  of  a  spoken  word  ;  oral,  from  cs  the  mouth,  signi- 
fies by  word  of  mouth  ;  and  vocal,  from«oz  the  voice, 
signifies  by  the  voice  :  the  two  former  of  these  words 
are  used  to  distinguish  speaking  from  writing;  the 
latter  to  distinguish  the  sounds  of  the  voice  from  any 
other  sounds,  particularly  in  singing  :  a  verbal  message 
is  distinguished  from  one  written^on  a  paper,  or  in  a 
note;  'Among  all  (he  northern  nations,  shaking  of 
hands  was  held  necessary  to  bind  the  bargain,  a  cus- 
tom which  we  still  retain  in  many  verbal  contracts." — 
Blackstonk.  Oral  tradition  is  distinguished  from 
that  vviiich  is  handed  down  to  posterity  by  means  of 
books  ;  '  In  the  first  ages  of  the  world  instruction  was 
commonly  oral.' — Johnson.  Vocal  musick  is  distin- 
guished from  instrumental  ;  vocal  sounds  are  more 
harmonioMs  than  those  which  proceed  fiom  any  other 
bodies ; 

Forth  came  the  human  pair, 
And  join'd  their  vocal  worship  to  the  choir 
Of  creatures  wanting  voice. — Milton. 

VOTE,  SUrrRAGE,  VOICE. 

Vote,  in  Latin  votum,  from  voveo  to  vow,  is  very  pro- 
bably derived  from  vox  a  voice,  signifying  the  voice 
that  is  raised  in  supplication  to  heaven  ;  suffrage,  in 
Latin  siiffragium,  is  in  all  probability  compounded  of 
sub  and  frango  to  break  out  or  declare  for  a  thing  ; 
voice  is  here  figuratively  taken  for  the  voice  that  is 
raised  in  favour  of  a  thing. 

The  vote  is  the  wish  itself,  whether  expressed  or 
not ;  a  person  has  a  vole,  that  is,  the  power  of  wish- 
ing :  but  the  suffrage  and  the  voice  are  the  wish  that 
is  expressed  ;  a  person  gives  his  suff'ragc  or  nis  voice. 

The  vote  is  the  settled  and  fixed  wish  ;  it  is  that  by 
which  the  most  important  concerns  in  life  are  deter- 
mined ; 

The  popular  vote 
Inclines  here  to  continue. — Milton. 
The  suffrage  is  a  vote  given  only  in  particular  cases; 
'  Reputation  is  commonly  lost,  because  it  never  was 

*  Giratd :  "  Terme,  expression  ' 
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deserved  ;  and  was  conferred  at  first,  not  by  the  sii/- 
/Voi^e  ot' criticism,  luit  l)y  llie  foiulness  of  ftiendsliip.' 
— Johnson.     Tlie  voict-  is  a  pariial  or  occasional  wish, 
expressed  only  in  inaiters  ol  iniiior  iniporlancc  ; 
I  've  no  words. 
My  voice  is  in  my  sword  I  Thou  hloodier  villain 
Than  terms  can  give  lliee  out. — ShaKspeark. 
But  sometimes  it  may  be  employed  to  denote  the  pub- 
lick  opinion; 
That  sojnething  's  ours  when  we  from  life  depart, 
This  all  conceive,  all  feel  it  at  the  heart; 
The  wise  of  leani'd  antiquity  proclaim 
This  truth ;  the  publick  voice  declares  the  same. 

Jknjns. 
The  vote  and  voice  are  given  either  for  or  against  a 
perscm  or  thins;  the  suffrage  is  comiiioiily  given  in  fa- 
vour of  a  person  :  ill  all  pulilick  assemblies  tlie  majority 
of  votes  decides  the  question  ;  nienibers  of  Parliament 
are  chosen  by  tlie  suffraires  of  the  people;  in  Ihe  exe- 
culioii  of  a  will  every  executor  has  a  voice  in  all  that 
is  transacted. 


].ANGII.\GE,  TONGUE,  SPEECH,  IDIOM, 
DIALECT. 

Language,  from  the  Latin  lingua  a  tongue.,  signifies, 
like  the  word  tongue,  that  which  is  spoken  by  the 
tongue  ;  speech  is  llie  act  or  power  of  speaking,  or  the 
thing  spoken;  n^/om,  in  Latin  idiuma,  Greek  IMajia, 
from  'iSioi  proprius  proper  or  peculiar,  signifies  a  pe- 
culiar iniide  of  speaking  ;  dialer.t,\n  Latin  dialecius, 
Greek  (5idA(:icriK-of,  from  Sia^iyo/iai  to  si)eak  in  a  dis- 
tinct manner,  signifies  a  distinct  mode  of  speech. 

All  these  terms  mark  the  manner  of  expressing  our 
thoughts,  but  under  ditfeient  circuinslances.  Lan- 
guage is  the  most  general  term  in  its  meaning  and  ap- 
plicalion;  it  coiiwys  the  general  idea  without  any 
modification,  and  is  applied  to  other  modes  of  expres- 
sion, besides  that  of  words,  and  to  other  objr;cts  besides 
persons  :  the  language  of  the  eyes  frequently  sujiplies 
the  place  of  that  of  the  tongue  ;  the  deaf  and  dumb 
use  the /anfl-jiu^c  of  signs;  birds  and  beasts  are  sup- 
posed 10  have  their  peculiar  language  ; 

?Cor  do  they  trust  their  toague  alone. 
But  speak  a  language  of  their  own. — Swift. 
On  the  other  liaiid,  tongue,  speech,  and  the  others,  arc 
applicable  only  to  iniinan  beings.  Language  iseitlier 
written  or  spoken  ;  but  a  tongue  is  conceived  of  mostly 
as  a  something  to  he  spoken  ;  and  speech  is,  in  the 
strict  sense,  that  only  whicli  is  spoken  or  uttered.  A 
tongue,  is  a  lotalily,  or  an  entire  assemblage,  of  all  that 
is  necessaiy  for  the  expressions;  it  comprehends  not 
only  words,  but  modifications  of  meaning,  changes  of 
termination,  modes  and  forms  of  words,  with  the  whole 
scheme  of  syntactical  rules;  a  tongue  therefore  com- 
prehended, in  the  fiist  instance,  only  those  languages 
which  were  originally  formed  :  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin  are  in  the  propnr  sense  tongues  ;  but  those  which 
are  spoken  by  Europeans,  and  owe  their  origin  to  the 
former,  commonly  bear  the  general  denomination  of 
languages  ;  '  What  if  w<;  could  discourse  with  people 
of  all  tiie  nations  upcui  the  earth  in  their  own  iiioiher 
tongue?  Unless  we  know  Jesus  Clirisl,  also,  we  should 
be  lost  for  ever.' — Bkveridge. 

Speech  is  an  abstract  term,  implying  either  the  power 
of  uttering  articulate  sounds,  as  when  we  speak  of  the 
gift  o( speech,  which  is  denied  to  those  who  are  dumb; 
or  the  words  themselves  which  are  spoken,  as  when 
we  speak  of  the  parts  of  speech;  or  the  particular  mode 
of  expressirwj!  one's  self,  as  when  we  say  that  a  man  is 
known  by  his  speech,  '  When  speech  is  employed  only 
as  the  vehicle  of  falsehood,  every  man  must  disunite 
himself  from  others.' — Johnson.  Idiom  and  dialect 
are  not  properly  a  language,  but  the  properties  of  lan- 
guage :  the  idiom  is  the  peculiar  construction  and  turn 
of  a  language,  which  distinguishes  it  altogether  from 
others;  it  is  that  which  enters  into  the  composition  of 
the  ia/in'uaiT^,  and  cannot  be  separated  from  it;  'The 
language  of  this  great  poet  is  sometimes  obscured  by 
old  words,  transpositions,  and  foreign  idioms.' — Addi- 
son. The  dialect  is  that  which  is  engrafted  on  a  lan- 
guage by  the  inhabitants  of  particular  parts  of  a 
country,  and  admitted  by  its  writers  and  learned  men 
to  form  an  incidental  part  of  ihe  Jan^uao-c;  astherfis- 
lects  which  originated  with  the  lonians,  the  Athenians, 


the  .iEolians,  and  were  afterward  amalgamated  into 
the  Gieek  tongue;  as  also  the  dialects  ol  the  High  and 
Low  German  which  are  distlnsiuished  by  similar  pecu- 
liarities; '  Eveiy  ait  has  its  dzijitect,  uncouth  and  un- 
grateful to  all  whom  custom  has  not  reconciled  lo  its 
sound.' — Johnson. 

Languages  simply  serve  to  convey  the  thoughts: 
tongues  consist  of  words  written  or  spoken:  speech 
cmisists  of  words  spoken  ■  idioms  are  tlie  expression 
of  national  manners,  customs,  and  turns  of  senliment, 
which  are  the  most  difficult  to  be  transferred  IVoin  one 
language  to  another:  dialects  do  not  vary  so  much  in 
the  words  themselves,  as  in  the  forms  of  words;  they 
are  prejudicial  to  the  perspicuity  of  a  language,  but 
add  to  its  harmony. 

DICTION,  STYLE,  PHRASE,  PHRASEOLOGY. 
Diction,  from  the  Latin  dictio,  saying,  is  put  for  the 
mode  of  expressing  ourselves;  style  conies  from  the 
Latin  stylus  the  bodkin  with  which  the  Romans  both 
wrote  and  corrected  what  they  had  written  on  their 
waxen  tablets:  whence  the  word  has  been  used  forllie 
manner  of  writing  in  general ;  p/irase,U\  Greek  tppdatg, 
from  ^pu^w  to  speak;  and  phraseology  i'uiin  (ppdati 
and  \dyos,  both  signify  the  maivier  of  speaking. 

/Jic</(/«  expresses  much  less  than  style,  the  formei 
is  applicable  to  the  first  eftbrfs  of  learners  in  composi- 
tion ;  the  latter  only  to  the  original  producticms  of  a 
matured  mind.  Errours  in  granimar,  false coiistruclinn, 
a  confused  disposilion  of  words,  or  an  improper  appli- 
cation of  them,  constitutes  had  diction  ;  but  the  niceties, 
the  eiHgancies,  the  peculiarities,  and  the  bianlies  of 
composition,  which  mark  the  genius  and  talent  of  the 
writer,  are  what  is  comprehended  under  tlie  name  of 
style.  Diction  is  a  general  term,  applicable  alike  to 
a  single  sentence  or  a  connected  composition  ;  style  ia 
used  in  regard  to  a  regular  piece  of  composition. 

As  dictiunk  a  term  of  itiferiour  import,  it  is  of  course 
mostly  confined  to  ordinary  subjects,  and  style  to  the 
productions  of  authors.  We  should  speak  of  a  per.son'a 
diction  in  his  private  correspondence,  but  of  his  style 
ill  his  literary  works  Diction  requires  only  to  be  pure 
and  clesr;  'Prior's  rf/ct/on  is  more  bis  own  than  that 
of  any  among  the  successors  of  Dryden' — Johnson. 
Slyle  may  likewise  be  terse,  polished,  elegant,  florid, 
poetick,  sober,  and  the  like  ;  '  I  think  we  may  say  with 
justice,  that  when  mortals  conveise  with  their  Creator, 
ihey  cannot  do  it  in  so  proper  a  style  as  in  that  of  the 
Holy  Scriplnros.'— Addison. 

Diction  is  said  mostly  in  regard  to  what  is  written  ; 
phrase  and  phraseology  are  said  as  often  of  what  is 
spoken  as  what  is  written  ;  as  that  a  [leison  has  adopted 
a  strange  phrase  or  phraseology.  1'he  former  respects 
single  words:  the  latter  comprehends  a  succession  of 
phrases  ; 

Rude  am  1  in  speech, 
And  little  blest  with  the  sol't phrase  of  speech. 

Shakspearb. 
'  I  was  no  longer  able  to  accommodate  myself  to  the 
accidental  current  of  my  conversation;    liiy  notions 
grew-  particular  and  paradoxical,  and  my  phraseology 
formal  and  unfashionable.'— Johnson. 


DICTIONARY,  ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

Dictionary,  from  the  Latin  dictum  a  saying  or  word, 
is  a  register  of  words;  evcydopadia,  from  the  Greek 
ivKVKXotraihia  or  h  in  KVKXoi  and  iraiSda  learning, 
signifies  a  register  of  things. 

The  dtfiiiiilon  of  words,  with  their  various  changes, 
modifications,  uses,  acceptations,  and  applications,  are 
the  proper  subjects  of  a  dictionary;  'If  a  man  that 
lived  an  age  or  two  ago  should  return  into  the  world 
again,  he  would  really  want  a  dictionary  to  help  him 
to  understand  his  own  language.'— Tii.lotson.  The 
nature  and  property  of  things,  with  their  construction, 
uses,  powers,  &c.  are  the  prope.-  subjects  of  an  en- 
cycUpwdia  ;  '  Every  science  Unr'STfs  from  all  the  rest, 
and  we  cannot  attain  any  single  one  without  the  en- 
cyclopmdia.' — Glanvillk.  A  general  acquaintance 
with  all  arts  and  sciences  as  far  as  respects  the  use  of 
technical  terms,  and  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  ihe 
classical  writers  in  the  language,  are  essential  for  the 
composition  of  a  dictionary;  an  entire  acquaintance 
with  all  the  minutite  of  every  art    and  science  La 
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rpqiiisife  for  the  composition  of  an  encyclopedia.  A 
single  individual  may  {jnalily  liiinseif  for  llie  task  of 
writing  a  dicliuiuirij ;  but  llie  univeisalily  and  diver- 
sity of  knowledge  contained  in  an  eiicyclujxediaxeuAci 
it  necessarily  the  woik  o/'niany. 

A  dictionary  lias  been  eMtnded  in  its  application  to 
any  woik  alpbabetically  arran'icd,  as  biographical, 
medical,  holanical  diclimiai-ics,  and  the  like,  but  still 
preserving  tliis  distinction,  that  the  dictionary  always 
contains  only  a  general  or  partial  illustration  of  the 
sutyect  proposed,  while  the  encycluptedia  embraces  the 
whole  circle  of  science. 


DICTIONARY,  LEXICON,  VOCAHULARY, 
GLOSSARY,  NOMENCLATURE. 

Dictionary  (v.  Dictionary)  is  a  general  term.  I>exi- 
eon  (romXiyu)  losay ,  vocabulary  from  voxa.wo{(i,  glos- 
sary from  gloss  to  explain,  and  nomenclature  from 
nomcn,  are  all  species  of  the  dictionary. 

Lexicon  is  a  species  of  dictionary  appropriately  ap- 
plied to  the  dead  languages.  A  Greek  or  Hebrew  lexi- 
con U  distinguished  from  a  dictionary  of  the  French 
or  English.  A  vocabulary  is  a  partial  kind  of  diction- 
ary which  may  coin[irelieiid  a  simple  li>t  of  words, 
with  or  witliout  explanation,  arranged  ia  order  or  other- 
wise. A  glossary  is  an  explnnatory  vocabulary,  which 
commonly  serves  to  explain  the  obsolete  terms  employed 
in  any  old  aiiihor.  A  nowcnclature  is  literally  a  list  of 
names,  and  in  particular  reference  to  proper  names. 

TURGID,  TUMID,  BOMBASTICK. 

Turgid  and  tumid  both  signify  swollen,  but  they  dif- 
fer in  tlieit  application  :  turgid  bi.longs  to  diction,  as  a 
turgid  style  ;  tumid  is  applicable  to  the  water  and  other 
objects,  as  the  turnid  waves.  Bombastick.  from  bombyx 
a  kind  of  cotton,  signihes  pufied  up  like  cotton,  and  is, 
like  i«ro-!(/,  applicable  to  words;  but  the  bombastick 
includes  the  sentiments  expressed :  turgidily  is  contiiied 
mostly  to  the  mode  of  expression.  A  writer  is  turgid 
who  expresses  a  .simple  thought  in  a  lofty  language: 
a  person  \sbombastick  who  deals  in  large  words  and  in- 
troduces high  sentiments  in  common  discourse. 

DIFFUSE,  PROLIX. 

Both  mark  defects  of  style  opposed  to  brevity.  Dif- 
fuse,m  Latin  diffusus,  participle  of  d/ffundo  to  pour 
out  or  spread  wide,  marks  the  quality  of  being  ex- 
tended ill  space;  prolix,  in  French  prolixe,  changed 
fioiiL  prolaius,  signifies  to  let  loose  in  a  wide  space. 

The  diffuse  is  properly  opposed  to  the  precise ;  the 
prolix  to  the  concise  or  lacoiiick.  A  diffuse  writer  is 
fond  of  amplification,  he  abounds  in  epithets,  tropes, 
figures,  and  illustrations;  the  prolix  writer  is  fond  of 
circuiiilociition,  minute  fletails,  and  trifling  particulars. 
Diffuseness  is  a  fault  only  in  degree,  and  according  to 
circumstances  ;  prolixity  is  a  positive  fault  at  all  times. 
The  former  leads  to  the'  use  of  words  unnecessarily  ; 
the  latter  to  the  use  of  phrases  as  well  as  words  that 
are  altogether  useless:  the  diffuse  sly\e  has  too  much 
of  repetition :  the  prohx  style  abounds  in  tautology. 
Diffuseness  often  arises  from  an  exuberance  of  ima- 
gination ;  prolixity  from  the  want  of  imaaination  ;  on 
the  other  hand  the  former  may  be  coupled  with  great 
suiierficiality,  and  the  latter  with  great  solidity. 

Gibbon  and  other  modern  writers  have  fallen  into 
the  error  of  diffuseness.  Lord  Clarendon  and  many 
Englis-li  writers  preceding  him  are  chargeable  withpfo- 
lixity  ;  '  Few  authors  are  more  clear  and  perspicuous 
on  the  whole  than  Arclibislinp  Tillotson  and  Sir  Wil- 
Uam  Temple,  yet  neither  of  them  are  remarkable  for 
precision ;  they  are  loose  and  diffuse' — Bl.vir.  '  I  look 
upon  a  tedioiis  talker,  or  what  is  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  a  .story-teller,  to  be  much  more  insuffer- 
able than  a  prolix  writer.'— Stkklk. 

SENTENCE,  PROPOSITION,  PF.RIOD,  PHRASE. 
Sentrnre,  in  Latin  sentcntia,  is  but  a  variation  of 
sentiment  {v.  Opinion);  proposition,  v.  Proposal; 
period,  in  Latin  pcriodus,  Greek  mfiioioi,  from  -rrcpi 
about  and  h^bi  way,  signifies  the  circuit  or  round  of 
words,  which  renders  the  sense  coinnlete;  phrase, 
from  the  G'eek  i/ipa^u  to  speak,  signifies  the  woids  ut- 
tered 


The  sentence  consists  of  any  words  which  convey 
sentiment ;  the  proposition  consists  of  the  thing  set 
before  the  mind,  that  is,  either  before  our  own  minds 
or  the  minds  of  others;  hence  the  term  sentence  lias 
more  especial  regard  to  the  form  of  words,  and  the 
proposition  lo  the  Mailer  contained;  '  Some  expect  in 
lettcts  pointed  sentences  tuni  foi.;ible  periods.' — John- 
son. 'In  1417,  it  required  all  the  eloquence  and  au- 
Ihortty  of  the  famous  Gerslion  to  prevail  upon  tlie 
council  of  Constance  to  condemn  this  proposition,  that 
there  are  some  cases  in  which  assassination  is  a  virtue 
more  meritorious  in  a  knight  than  a  squire.' — Robert- 
son. Sentence  and  proposition  are  both  used  techni- 
cally or  otherwise:  the  former  in  grammar  and  rhetorick, 
the  latter  in  logick.  The  sentence  is  simple  and  com- 
plex ;  the  proposition  is  universal  or  particular.  Period 
and  phrase,  like  sentence,  are  forms  of  words,  but  they 
are  solely  so,  whereas  the  senttnce  depends  on  the 
connexion  of  ideas  by  which  it  is  formed  ;  we  speak 
of  sentences  either  as  toxheir  structure  or  their  senti 
mctit ;  hence  the  sentence  is  either  grammatical  or 
moral ;  '  A  sentence  may  be  defined,  a  mural  instruc- 
tion couched  in  a  few  words.' — Huoome.  yUe  period 
regards  only  the  sti  uctui  e ;  it  iseither  well  or  ill  turned, 
long  or  short,  it  is  in  fact  a  complete  sentence  from 
one  full  stop  to  another;  'Periods  are  beautiful  when 
tli(!y  are  not  too  iong.' — Ben  Jo.nson.  The  term 
phrase  denotes  the  character  of  the  words; 
Disastrous  words  can  best  disasters  show, 
In  angry  phrase  the  angry  passions  glow. 

Eli'hinstonk. 
Hence  it  iseither  vulgar  or  polite,  idiomatick  or  general: 
the  sentence  must  consist  of  at  least  two  words  to  make 
sense;  tlie^Ara^e  may  be  a  single  word  or  otherwise 

SILENCE,  TACITURNITY. 

*  The  Latins  have  the  two  verbs  sileo  and  taceo ; 
the  former  of  which  is  interpreted  by  some  to  signify 
to  cease  to  speak  ;  and  the  latter  not  to  begin  to  sjieak  : 
others  maintain  the  direct  contrary.     According  to  the 

]  present  use  of  the  words,  silence  expresses  less  than 
taciturnity ;  the  silent  man  does  not  speak ;  the  taciturn 
man  will  not  speak  at  all.  Tlie  Latins  designated  the 
most  profound  silence  by  the  epithet  of  tacitunia  si- 
Icntia. 

Silence  is  either  occasional  or  liabitual :  it  may  arise 
from  circunislances  or  character  •  taciturnity  is  mostly 
habitual,  and  springs  from  disposition.  A  loquacious 
man  may  be  silent  if  he  has  no  one  to  speak  to  him, 
and  a  prudent  man  will  always  be  silent  where  he 
finds  that  speaking  would  be  dangerous:  a  taciturn 
man,  on  the  other  hand,  may  occasionally  make  an 
effort  to  speak,  but  he  never  speaks  without  an  effort 
When  silince  is  habitual,  it  does  not  spring  from  an 
una;iiiable  character:  but  lacitumily  has  always  its 
source  in  a  vicious  temper  of  the  mind.  A  silent  man 
may  frequently  contract  a  habitof^s/Zcncc  from  thought- 
fulness,  modesty,  or  the  fear  of  offending:  a  man  i^j 
taciturn  only  from  the  suUenness  and  gloominess  of 
his  temper  Habits  of  retirement  render  men  silent; 
savages  seldom  break  their  silence:  company  will  not 
correct  taciturnity,  but  rather  increase  it.  The  ob- 
server is  necessarily  silent;  if  bespeaks,  it  is  only  in 
Older  to  observe:  tlie  melancholy  man  is  naturally  ta- 
citurn ;  if  bespeaks,  it  is  with  pain  tohimself.  Seneca 
says,  talk  little  with  olhcis  and  much  with  yourself; 
file  silent  man  observes  this  precept ;  the  taciturn  man 
exceeds  it ; 

Silence  is  the  perfectest  herald  of  joy : 
I  were  but  little  happy,  if  I  could  say  how  much. 
Shakspeark. 
'Pythagoras  enjoined  his  scholars  in  absolute  .vfirHco 
for  a  lone  novitiate.     I  am  far  from  ap|iroving  such  a 
taciturnity ;  but  I  highly  approve  the  end  and  intent  of 
Pythagoras'  injunction.' — Chatham. 

SILENT,  DUMB,  MUTE,  SPEECHLESS. 
Not  speaking  is  the  common  idea  included  in  the 
signification  of  these  terms,  which  differ  either  in  the 
cause  or  the  circumstance :  silent  {«.  Silejit)  is  alto- 
gether an  indefinite  and  general  term,  expressing  little 
more  than   the  common   idea.     We   may   be  silent 

*  \de  Abbe  Roubaud :  "  Silencieux,  taciiurne." 
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because  wg  will  not  speak,  or  ive  may  be  silent  because 
we  cannot  speak  ;  but  in  clistinciioii  Irotn  llie  other 
terms  it  is  always  employed  in  the  lornier  case.  Sunie- 
tinies  it  is  also  used  figuratively  to  denote  sending  Ibrtli 
lie  sound  ; 

And  just  before  the  confines  of  the  wood, 
The  gliding  Lethe  leads  her  silent  flood. 

Dryden. 

Dumb,  fiom  the  German  dumm  stupid  or  idiotick,  de- 
notes a  physical  incapacity  to  speak :  hence  persons  are 
paid  to  be  born  dumb  ;  they  may  likewise  be  dumb  from 
temporary  physical  causes,  as  from  grief,  shame,  and 
the  like ;  or  a  person  may  be  struck  dumb  ;  '  The  truth 
of  it  is,  half  the  great  talkers  in  the  nation  would  be 
struck  dumb  were  tliis  fountain  of  discourse  (party 
lies)  dried  up.' — Addison. 

'T  is  listening  fear  and  dumb  amazement  all. 

TilOMSON. 

Mute,  in  Latin  mutus,  Greek  /ivrrds  from  fwoi  (o  shut, 
siiinifles  having  a  shut  mouth,  or  a  temporary  disability 
to"  speak  froui  arbitrary  and  incidenial  causes:  hence 
the  office  of  mutes,  or  of  persons  who  engage  not  to 
speak  for  a  certain  time  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  persons 
are  said  to  be  mjite  who  dare  not  give  utterance  to 
their  thoughts; 

JUute  was  his  tongue,  and  upright  stood  his  hair. 
Dryden. 
Long  mnte  ho  stood,  a;id  leaning  on  his  staff", 
His  wonder  witnessM  with  an  idiot  laugh. 

i)RYDKN. 

Speechless,  or  void  of  speech,  denotes  a  physical  inca- 
pacity to  S[)eak  from  incidental  causes;  as  when  a 
person  falls  down  speechless  in  an  apoplectick  fit,  or  in 
consequence  of  a  violent  contusion  ; 

Cut  who  can  paint  the  lover  as  he  stood, 
Pieic'd  by  severe  amazement,  hating  life, 
SpeeMess,  and  fl-vM  in  all  the  death  of  wo. 

Thomson. 

TO  SPEAK,  SAY,  TELL. 

Speak,  V.  To  speak;  say,  in  Sa.iion  seep'aii,  German 
s.tgen,  Latin  seco  or  scquur,  changed  into  dico,  and 
Hebrew  y I jy  to  vociferate  ;  tell,  in  Saxon  taellan,  Low 
German  tellan,  &c.,  is  probably  an  onomatopeia  in 
language. 

To  speak  may  simply  consist  in  uttering  an  articu- 
late sound  ;  but  to  say  is  to  connnunicate  some  idea 
by  means  of  words:  a  child  begins  to  speak  the  mo- 
ment itopens  its  lips  to  utter  any  acknowledged  sound  ; 
^ut  it  will  be  some  time  before  it  can  say  any  thing  :  a 
nerson  is  said  to  speak  high  or  low,  distinctly  or  indis- 
tinctly; but  he  says  that  which  is  true  or  false,  right  or 
Wrong:  a  dumb  man  cannot  speak;  a  fool  cannot  say 
any  thing  that  is  worth  hearing:  we  speak  languages, 
we  speak  sense  or  nonsense,  we  speak  intelligibly  or 
unimelligibly ;  but  we  say  what  we  think  at  the  time. 
In  an  extended  sense,  speak  may  refer  as  much  to  sense 
as  to  soun-d  ;  but  then  it  applies  only  to  general  cases, 
and  say  to  particular  and  passing  circumstances  of  life: 
it  is  a  great  abuse  of  the  gift  of  speech  not  to  speak  the 
truth ;  it  is  very  culpable  in  a  person  to  say  that  he  will 
do  a  thing  and  not  to  do  it. 

To  say  and  tell  are  both  the  ordinary  actions  of  men 
in  their  daily  intercourse;  but  say  is  very  partial,  it 
may  comprehend  single,  unconnected  sentences,  or  even 
single  words:  we  may  say  yes  or  no;  but  we  tell  that 
which  is  connected,  and  which  forms  more  or  less  of  a 
narrative.  To  say  is  to  comnmnicale  tliat  which 
passes  in  our  own  minds,  to  express  our  ideas  and 
feelings  as  they  rise  ;  to  tell  is  to  connnunicate  events 
or  circumstances  respecting  ourselves  or  others:  it  is 
not  good  to  let  children  say  foolish  things  for  the  sake 
of  talking;  it  is  still  worse  for  them  to  be  encouraged 
in  tellinir  every  thing  they  hear:  when  every  one  is 
allowed  to  say  what  he  likes  and  what  he  thinks,  there 
'  will  commonly  be  more  speakers  than  hearers;  those 
who  accustom  themselves  to  tell  long  stories  impose  a 
lax  upon  others,  which  is  not  repaid  bvthe  pleasure  of 
thfir  company. 

Men's  reputations  depend  upon  wnat  others  say  of 
them  ;  reports  are  spread  by  means  of  one  man  telling 
another;  '  He  that  questioneth  nuich  shall  learn  much, 
and  content  much  for  he  shall  give  occasion  to  those 
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whom  he  askelh  to  please  themselves  in  speakinir.' 

Bacon. 

Say,  Yorke  (for  sure,  if  any,  thou  canst  tell), 
What  virtue  is,  who  practise  ii  so  well. 

Jknvns. 

NEWS,  TIDINGS. 

JVews  implies  any  thing  new  that  is  related  or  circu 
lated  ;  but  tidinirs,  from  tide,  signifies  that  which  flows 
in  periodically  like  the  tide,  and  comes  in  at  the  mo- 
ment the  iJiiiig  happens.  JVews  is  unexpected;  it 
serves  to  gratify  idle  curiosity;  'I  wonder  that  in  the 
present  situation  of  affairs  you  can  take  pleasure  in 
writing  any  thing  but  neios.' — Spectator.  Tidings 
are  expected  ;  they  serve  to  allay  anxiety; 
Too  soon  some  demon  to  my  father  bore 
The  tidings  that  his  heart  with  anguish  tore. 

Falconer. 
In  time  of  war  the  publick  are  eager  after  news ;  and 
they  who  have  relatives  in  the  army  are  anxious  to 
have  tidings  of  them. 

TO  REPEAT,  RECITE,  REHEARSE, 
RECAPITULATE. 
The  idea  of  going  over  any  woids,  or  actions,  is 
common  to  all  these  terms.  Repeat,  from  the  Latin 
repeto  to  seek,  or  go  over  again,  is  tlie  general  term 
including  only  the  common  idea.  To  recite,  rehearse 
and  recapitulate,  are  modes  of  repetition,  conveying 
each  some  accessory  idea.  To  recite  is  to  repeat  in  a 
formal  manner;  to  rehearse  is  to  repeat  or  recite  by 
way  of  preparation ;  to  recapitulate  is  to  repeat  in  a 
minute  and  specifick  manner.  We  repeat  both  actions 
and  words;  we  recite  only  words:  we  repeat  single 
words,  or  even  sounds;  we  recite  always  a  form  of 
words:  we  repeat  our  own  words,  or  the  words  of  an- 
other ;  we  recite  only  the  words  of  another :  we  repeat 
a  name;  we  i-fc/^e  an  ode,  or  a  set  of  verses:  we  repeat 
for  purposes  of  general  convenience;  we  recite  for  the 
convenience  or  anmsement  of  others ;  we  rehearse  for 
some  specifick  purpose,  either  for  the  amusement  or 
instruction  of  others:  we  7-ecapitulate  for  ibe  instruc- 
tion of  others.  One  repeats  that  which  he  wishes  to 
be  heard  ; 

I  could  not  half  those  horrid  crimes  repeat, 
Nor  half  the  punishments  those  crimes  have  met. 

Dryden 
A    piece    of    poetry    is   recited    before  a  company 
'  Whenever  the  practice  of  recitation  was  disused,  the 
works,  whether  poetical  or  historical,  perished  with 
the  authors.' — Johnson.     A  piece  is  rehearsed  in  pri- 
vate, which  is  intended  to  be  recited  in  publick ; 
Now  take  your  turns,  ye  muses,  to  rehearse 
His  friend's  complaints,  and  mighty  magick  verse. 

Dryden 
One  recapitulates  the  general  heads  of  that  which  we 
have  already  spoken  in  detail:  '  Tlie  parts  of  a  judge 
are  to  direct  the  evidence  to  moderate  length,  repetition, 
or  impertinency  of  speech,  to  recapitulate,  select,  and 
collate  the  material  points  of  that  which  has  been 
said.' — Bacon.  A  masler  must  always  repeat  to  his 
scholars  the  instruction  which  he  wishes  them  to  re- 
member; Homer  is  said  to  have  recited  his  verses  in 
different  parts;  players  rehearse  their  dilTerent  parts 
before  they  perform  in  publick;  ministers  recapitulate 
the  leading  points  in  their  discourse. 

To  repeat  is  commonly  to  use  the  same  words;  to 
recite,  to  rehearse,  and  to  recapitulate,  do  not  neces- 
sarily require  any  verbal  sameness.  We  repeat  lite- 
rally what  we  hear  spoken  by  another;  but  we  recite 
and  rehearse  events,  and  we  recapitulate  in  a  conciM 
manner  what  has  been  uttered  in  a  particular  maimer. 
An  echo  repeats  wi\h  the  greatest  possible  precision; 
Homer  recites  the  names  of  all  the  Grecian  and  Trojan 
leaders,  together  with  the  names  and  account  of  their 
countries,  and  the  number  of  the  forces  which  they 
commanded;  Virgil  makes  .lEneas  to  rehearse  before 
Dido  and  her  courtiers  the  story  of  the  capture  of 
Troy,  and  his  own  adventures;  a  inAge  recapitulates 
evidence  to  a  jury. 

To  repeat,  recite,  and  recapitulate  are  employed  in 
writing,  as  well  as  in  speaking;  rehearse  is  only  a 
mode  of  speaking.    It  is  sometimes  a  beauty  in  style  to 
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repeat  particulnr  words  on  certain  occasions;  an  his- 
torian finds  it  necessary  to  recapitulate  tlie  principal 
events  of  any  piLrlicular  period. 

REPETITION,  TAUTOLOGY. 

Rrpetiliun  is  to  tautology  as  the  genns  to  the  species: 
llie  latter  being  a  species  of  vicious  repetition.  Tliere 
may  be  frequent  repetitions  whicli  are  warranted  by 
necessity  or  convenience;  but  tautology  is  tliat  wliicli 
nowise  adds  to  either  the  sense  or  tlie  sound.  A  repe- 
tition may,  or  may  not,  consist  of  literaMy  the  same 
words;  but  tautology^  from  the  Greelc  ravri  the  same, 
and  \6yoi  a  word,  supposes  sucli  a  sameness  in  ex- 
pression, as  renders  tlie  signification  the  same.  In  the 
lituri-'y  of  the  church  of  England  there  are  snmc.repe- 
tilio'is,  which  add  to  the  solemnity  of  the  worship;  in 
most  extemporary  prayers  there  is  much  tautology, 
tliiit  destroys  the  religious  etiect  of  the  whole;  '  Tiiat 
is  truly  and  really  tautology,  where  the  same  tiling  is 
repeated,  though  under  never  so  much  variety  of  ex- 
pression.'— South. 

TO  RELATE,  RECOUNT,  DESCRIBE. 
Relate,  in  Latin  relatus,  participle  of  referro,  sig- 
nifies to  bring  that  to  the  notice  of  others  which  has 
before  been  brought  to  our  own  notice;  recount  is  pro- 
perly to  count  again,  or  count  over  again  ;  describe, 
from  the  Latin  scribo  to  write,  is  literally  to  write 
down. 

The  idea  of  giving  an  account  of  events  or  circum- 
stances is  common  to  all  these  terms,  which  differ  in 
the  object  and  circumstances  of  the  action.  Relate  is 
said  generally  of  all  events,  both  of  those  wliich  con- 
cern others  as  well  as  ourselves; 

O  Muse!  the  causes  and  the  crimes  relate, 
What  goddess  was  provok'd,  and  whence  her  hate. 

Dryden. 
Recount  is  said  particularly  of  those  which  concern 
ourselves,  or  in  which  we  are  interested ; 
To  recount  Almighty  works 
What  words  or  tongue  of  serajjh  can  suffice  1 
Milton. 
Those  who  relate  all  they  hear  often  relate  that  which 
never  happened;  it  is  a  uratification  to  an  old  soldier 
to  recount  all  the  transactions  in  which  he  bore  a  part 
during  the  military  career  of  his  early  youth.  Events 
are  related  that  have  liappened  at  any  period  of  time 
immediate  or  remote ;  one  recounts  mostly  those  things 
which  have  been  long  passed  :  in  recounting,  the 
memory  reverts  to  past  scenes,  and  counts  over  all 
that  has  deeply  interested  the  mind.  Travellers  are 
pleased  to  relate  to  their  friends  whatever  they  have 
seen  remarkable  in  other  countries;  the  recounting  of 
our  adventures  in  distant  regions  of  the  globe  has  a 
peculiar  interest  for  all  who  hear  them.  We  may  re- 
ia(e  either  by  writing  or  byword  of  mouth;  we  recount 
only  by  word  of  mouth :  writers  of  travels  sometimes 
give  themselves  a  latitude  in  relating  more  than  they 
have  either  heard  or  seen ;  he  who  recounts  the  e.\- 
ploits  of  heroism,  which  he  has  either  witnessed  or 
performed,  will  always  meet  with  a  delighted  au- 
dience. 

Relate  and  recount  are  said  of  that  only  which 
passes;  describe  is  said  of  that  which  exists:  we  re- 
late the  particulars  of  our  journey;  and  we  describe 
the  country  we  pass  through.  Personal  adventure  is 
always  the  subject  of  a  relation;  the  quality  and  con- 
dition of  things  are  those  of  the  description.  We 
relate  what  happened  on  meeting  a  friend ;  we  describe 
the  dress  of  the  parties,  or  the  ceremonies  which  are 
usual  on  particular  occasions ;  '  In  describing  a  rough 
torrent  or  deluge,  the  numbers  should  run  easy  and 
flowing.'— Pope. 

RELATION,  RECITAL,  NARRATION. 
Relation,  from  the  verb  relate,  denotes  the  act  of 
relating;  recital,  from  recite,  denotes  the  act  of  re- 
citing ;  narrative,  from  narrate,  denotes  the  thing 
narrated.  Relation  is  here,  as  in  the  former  para- 
graph (?;.  To  relate!),  the  general,  and  the  others  parti- 
cular terms.  Relation  applies  to  every  object  which 
is  related,  whether  of  a  publick  or  private,  a  national 


or  an  individual  nature;  history  is  the  relation  of 
national  eveiits ;  biography  is  the  relation  of  parliculai 
lives;  'Those  relations  are  commonly  of  most  valne 
in  wliich  the  writer  tells  his  own  story.' — Johnson. 
Recital  is  the  relation  or  repetition  of  actual  or  existing 
circumstances;  we  listen  to  ihe recital  of  misfortunes, 
distresses,  and  the  like;  'Old  men  fall  easily  into  re- 
citals  of  past  transactions.' — Johnson.  The  relation 
may  concern  matters  of  indili'ereiice ;  the  recital  is 
always  of  something  that  atiecis  the  interests  of  some 
individual :  the  pages  of  the  journalist  are  filled  with 
the  relation  of  daily  occurrences  which  simply  amuse 
in  the  reading;  but  the  recital  of  another's  woes  ofien 
draws  tears  from  the  audience  to  whom  it  is  made. 

Relation  and  recital  are  seldom  employed  but  in 
connexion  with  the  object  related  or  recited ;  narrative 
is  mostly  used  by  itself:  hence  we  say  the  relation  of 
iuiy  particular  circumstance;  the  recital  of  any  one's 
cahunities;  but  an  aliecting  narrative,  or  a  simple 
narrative;  'Cynthia  was  much  taken  with  my  jiur 
rative.' — Tatlkr. 


ANECDOTES,  MEMOIRS,  CHRONICLES, 
ANJMALS. 

.Anecdote,  from  the  Greek  aveK5oTo;,  signifies  what 
is  communicated  in  a  private  way  ;  memoirs,  in  French 
memoires,  from  the  woril  memory,  signilies  what  servi-s 
to  help  the  memory;  chronicle,  in  French  chronicle, 
from  the  Greek  xpi^vof  time,  signifies  an  account  of  the 
times;  annals,  iroiii  the  French  annales,  the  Latin 
annus  a  year,  signifies  a  detail  of  what  passes  in  the 
year. 

All  these  terms  mark  a  species  of  narrative  more  or 
less  connected,  that  may  serve  as  materials  for  a  re 
gular  history. 

.Anecdotes  consist  of  personal  or  detsiched  circum- 
stances of  a  publick  or  piivate  nature,  involving  une 
subject  or  more,  ./inecdotes  may  be  either  moral  or 
political,  literary  or  biographical;  they  may  serve  as 
characterislicksof  any  individual,  or  of  any  patiicniar 
nation  or  age;  'I  allude  to  those  papers  in  wkicli  [ 
treat  of  the  literat.ire  of  the  Greeks,  carrying  duwii 
my  history  in  a  chain  of  anecdotes  from  the  earhijsl 
poets  to  the  death  of  Menander.' — Cumberland. 

Memoirs  may  include  anecdotes,  as  far  as  they  are 
connected  with  the  leading  subject  on  which  they 
treat;  memoirs  are  rather  connected  than  complete; 
Ihey  are  a  partial  narraiivc  respectiiic  an  individual, 
and  cornprehcnding  matter  of  a  publick  or  private 
nature;  they  serve  as  memorials  of  what  ought  not  to 
be  foraotten,  and  lay  the  foundation  either  for  a  history 
or  a  life;  'Cajsar  gives  us  nothing  but  memoirs  of  his 
own  times.' — Cullen. 

Chronicles  and  annals  are  altogether  of  a  publick 
nature;  and  approach  the  nearest  to  the  regular  and 
genuine  history.  Chronicles  register  the  events  as  they 
pass;  annals  digest  them  into  order,  as  they  occur  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  Chronicles  are  minute  as  to 
the  exact  point  of  time;  annals  only  preserve  a 
general  order  within  the  period  of  a  year. 

Chronicles  detail  the  events  of  small  as  well  as  large 
conimnnities,  as  of  particular  districts  and  cities; 
annals  detail  only  the  events  of  nations.  Chronicles 
include  doinestick  incidents  or  such  things  as  concern 
individuals.  The  word  nnnnh,  in  its  proper  sense, 
relates  only  to  such  things  as  affect  the  great  body  of 
the  publick,  but  it  is  frequently  employed  in  an  im- 
proper sense.  Chronicles  may  be  confined  to  simple 
matter  of  fact;  annals  may  enter  into  the  causes  and 
consequences  of  events;  'His  eye  was  so  piercing 
that,  as  ancient  chronicles  report,  he  could  blunt  the 
weapons  of  his  enemies  only  by  looking  at  them  *  - 
Johnson. 

Could  you  with  patience  hear,  or  I  relate, 
O  nymph  !  the  tedious  annals  of  our  fate. 
Through  such  a  train  of  woes  if  I  shoiihl  run 
The  day  would  sooner  than  the  tale  he  done. 

Drvukn. 
Anecdotes  require  point  and  vivacity,  as  they  seem 
rather  to  amuse  than  instruct;  the  grave  historian  will 
always  use  them  with  caution ;  memoirs  require  au- 
thenticity; chronicles  require  accuracy;  annals  re- 
quire clearness  of  narration,  method  in  the  disposition, 
impartiality  in  the  representation,  with  almost  every 
requisite  that  constitutes  the  true  historian. 
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Anecdotes  and  memoirs  are  of  more  modern  use : 
thronicles  and  annals  were  frequent  in  former  ages; 
they  weie  tlie  tirst  liisloiick  monuments  which  were 
stamped  with  the  impression  of  tlie  simple,  frank,  and 
rude  manners  of  early  times.  Tlie  chnmicles  of  our 
presen',  times  are  principally  to  be  found  in  newspapers 
and  magazuies;  the  annals  in  annual  registers  or 
retrospects. 


ACCOUNT,  NARRATIVE,  DESCRIPTION. 

Account,  V.  Account,  reckoning ;  narrative,  from 
narrate,  is  in  Latin  narralus,  participle  of  narro  or 
gnarro,  signifies  that  which  is  made  known  ;  descrip- 
tion, from  describe,  in  Latin  describo,  or  de  and  scribo, 
signifies  that  which  is  wiitten  down. 

Account  is  tlie  most  general  of  these  terms;  what- 
ever is  noted  as  worthy  of  remark  is  an  account;  nar- 
ratioe  is  an  account  narrated  ;  description  an  account 
desciibed 

Account  has  no  reference  to  the  person  giving  the 
account;  a  narrative  must  have  a  narrator;  a  de- 
scription must  have  a  describer.  An  account  may 
come  from  one  or  several  quarters,  or  no  specified 
quarter ;  but  a  narrative  and  description  bespeak 
themselves  as  the  producli(m  of  some  individual. 

An  account  may  be  the  statement  of  a  single  fact 
only;  a  narrative  must  always  consist  of  several  con- 
nected incidents;  a.  description  o{  scvf.i:A\  unconnected 
particulars  respecting  some  common  object. 

An  account  and  a  description  may  be  communicated 
either  verbally  or  in  writing;  a  narrative  is  mostly 
written. 

An  account  maybe  given  of  political  events,  natural 
plienomeiia,  and  domestick  occurrences ;  as  the  sign- 
ing of  a  treaty,  the  march  of  an  army,  the  death  and 
funeral  of  an  individual ;  'A  man  of  business,  in  good 
company,  who  gives  an  account  of  his  abilities  and 
despatches,  is  hardly  more  insupportable  than  her  they 
call  a  notable  woman.' — Stkklk.  A?i.arrative\smoslly 
personal,  respectiiig  the  adventures,  the  travels,  the 
dangers,  and  the  escapes  of  some  particular  person  ; 
'Few  narratives  will,  either  to  men  or  women,  appear 
more  incredible  than  the  histories  of  the  Amazons.' — 
Johnson.  A  description  does  not  so  much  embrace 
occurrences,  as  characters,  appearances,  beauties,  de- 
fects, and  attributes  in  general ;  '  Most  readers,  I  be- 
lieve, are  more  charmed  with  Milton's  description  of 
paradise  than  of  hell.' — Addison. 

Accounts  from  the  armies  are  anxiously  looked  for 
in  time  of  war.  Wlienever  a  narrative  is  interesting, 
it  is  a  species  of  reading  eagerly  sought  after.  The 
descriptions  which  are  given  of  the  eruptions  of  vol- 
canoes are  calculated  to  awaken  a  strong  degree  of 
curiosity.  An  account  may  be  false  or  true;  a  narra- 
tive clear  or  confused;  a  description  lively  or  dull. 

FABLE,  TALE,  NOVEL,  ROMANCE. 

Fnblc,  in  Latin/aJuia,  from /or  to  speak  or  tell,  and 
tale,  from  to  tell,  both  designate  a  species  of  narralion  ; 
7iovel,  in  Italian  novella,  is  an  extended  tale  that  has 
vorrlly;  romance,  from  the  Italian  romanio,  is  a  won- 
derful tale,  or  a  tale  of  wonder.*!,  such  as  was  most  in 
vogue  in  the  dark  ages  of  European  literature. 

Different  species  of  conipo.<ili(in  are  expressed  by  the 
above  words.  The/a6/e  is  allegorical ;  its  actions  are 
natural,  but  its  agents  are  mostly  imaginary;  '  When 
I  travelled,  I  took  a  particular  delight  in  hearing  the 
poniis  and  fables  that  are  come  fjom  father  to  son,  and 
are  most  in  vogue  among  the  common  people.' — Addi- 
son. The  tale  is  fictitious,  but  not  imaginary;  both 
the  agents  and  actions  are  drawn  from  the  passing 
scenes  of  life; 

Of  Jason,  Theseus,  and  such  worthies  old. 

Light  seem  the  talcs  antiquity  has  told. — Waller. 
Gods  and  goddesses,  animals  and  men,  trees,  vege- 
tables, and  inanimate  objects  in  general,  may  be  made 
the  agents  of  ^  fable:  but  of  a.  tale,  properly  speaking, 
only  men  or  supernatural  spirits  can  be  the  agents  :  of 
the  former  description  are  the  celebrated  fables  of 
.^sop;  and  of  the  latter  the  tales  of  Marmontel,  the 
tales  of  the  Genii,  the  Chinese  tales,  &c.  Fables  are 
written  for  instruction;  tales  principally  for  ainuse- 
nienf.  fables  consist  mostly  of  only  one  incident  or 
action,  from  which  a  moral  may  be  drawn ;  tales 
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always  of  many,  which  excite  an  interest  for  an  in 
dividual. 

The  tale  when  compared  with  the  novel  is  a  simple 
kind  of  fiction,  it  consists  of  but  few  persons  in  thu 
drama;  while  the  novel  on  the  contrary  admits  of 
every  possible  variety  in  characters:  the  tale  is  told 
without  much  art  or  contrivance  to  keep  the  reader  in 
suspense,  without  any  depth  of  plot  or  importance  iu 
the  catastrophe ;  the  nontl  alliiKis  the  greatest  scope 
for  exciting  an  interest  by  the  rapid  succession  of 
events,  the  involvements  of  interests,  and  the  unravel 
ling  of  its  plots;  'A  novel  conducted  upon  one  uniform 
plan,  containing  a  series  of  events  in  familiar  life,  is  iu 
eliect  a  protracted  comedy  not  divided  into  acts.' — 
Cumberland.  If  the  novel  awakens  the  attention, 
thi;  romance  rivets  the  whole  mind  and  engages  tlie 
atiectioiis;  it  presents  nothing  but  what  is  extraordi- 
nary and  calculated  to  fill  the  imagination;  of  the 
former  description,  Cervantes,  La  Sage,  and  Fielding 
have  given  us  the  best  specimens;  and  of  the  latter 
we  have  I  he  best  modern  specimens  from  the  pen  of 
Mrs.  Radclirte;  'In  the  romances  formerly  written, 
every  transaction  and  sentiment  was  so  remote  from 
all  that  passes  among  men,  that  the  reader  was  in 
little  danger  of  making  any  application  to  liiinself.'- 

JOHNSON. 


ANECDOTE,  STORY,  TALE. 

Anecdote,  v.  Anecdotes ;  storij,  like  history,  comes 
from  the  Greek  ioropfoj  to  relate. 

An  anecdote  {o.  Anecdotes)  has  but  little  incident,  and 
no  plot:  a  stonj  may  have  many  incidents,  and  an  im- 
portant catastrophe  annexed  to  it,  the  word  storij  being 
a  contraclion  of  history  :  there  are  many  anecdotes  re- 
lated of  Dr.  Johnson,  some  of  which  are  of  a  trifiing  na- 
ture, and  others  characteristick;  stories  are  geneially 
told  to  young  people  of  gliosis  and  visions,  which  are 
calculated  to  act  on  their  fears. 

An  anecdote  is  pleasing  and  pretty  ;  a  story  is  fright- 
ful or  melancholy ;  an  anecdote  always  consists  of  some 
matter  of  fact;  a  story  is  founded  on  that  which  is  real. 
Anecdotes  are  related  of  some  distinguished  persons, 
displaying  their  characters  or  the  circumstances  of  their 
lives;  'How  admirably  Rapin,  the  most  popular 
among  the  French  criticks,  was  qualified  to  sit  in  judge- 
ment upon  Homer  and  Thucydides,  Demosthenes  and 
Plato,  may  be  gathered  from  an  anecdote  preserved  by 
Menage,  who  alfirms  iiiioii  his  own  knowledge  that  Le 
Fevre  and  Saumur  furiiislied  this  assuming  critick  with 
the  Greek  passages  which  he  had  to  cite,  Rapin  himself 
being  totally  ignorant  of  that  language.' — Warton. 
Stories  from  life,  however  striking  and  wonderful,  will 
seldom  impress  so  powerfully  as  those  which  are  drawn 
from  the  world  of  spirits  ;  '  This  story  I  once  intended 
to  omit,  as  it  appears  with  no  great  evidence  ;  nor  iiave 
I  met  with  any  contirmation  but  in  a  letter  of  Farquhar, 
and  he  only  relates  that  the  funeral  of  Dryden  was  tu- 
multuary and  confused.' — Johnson.  Anecdotes  serve 
to  amuse  men,  stories  to  amuse  children. 

The  story  is  either  an  actual  fact,  orsomething  feign- 
ed ;  the  lale  is  always  feiL'iied ;  stories  are  circulated 
respeciing  the  accidents  and  occurrences  which  happen 
to  persons  in  the  same  place  ;  tales  of  distress  are  told 
by  many  merely  to  excite  compassion.  When  botli 
are  taken  for  that  wliicli  is  ficlitious,  the  story  is  either 
an  untruth,  or  falsifying  of  some  fact,  or  it  is  altogether 
an  invention  ;  the  tale  is  always  an  invention.  As 
an  untruth,  the  story  is  commonly  told  by  children; 
and  as  a  fiction,  the  story  is  commonly  made  for 
children; 

Meantime  the  village  rou.ses  up  the  fire. 

While  well  attested,  and  as  well  believed. 

Heard  solemn,  goes  the  goblin  story  round. 

Thomsok. 
The  tale  is  of  deeper  invention,  and  serves  for  a  more 
serious  end,  good  or  bad  ; 

He  makes  that  pow'r  to  trembling  nations  known. 

But  rarely  this,  not  for  each  vulgar  end. 

As  superstitious  idle  talcs  pretend.— Jenyns. 

CAST,  TURN,  DESCRIPTION,  CHARACTER. 

Cast,  from  the  verb  to  cast  {v.  To  cast),  signKes  that 
which  is  cast,  and  here,  by  an  e.xtension  of  the  sense, 
the  fotiu  ill  wiiich  it  is  cast;  turn,  from  the  verb  to 
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turTiiSignifiPs  also  the  act  of  turning-,  or  the  manner  of 
turning ;  drsi.ripliun  sigiiities  the  act  of  describing,  or 
the  ihuis;  which  is  to  be  described;  character  is  that 
by  which  the  character  is  known  or  deierinined  (b. 
Character). 

What  is  cast  is  artificial ;  what  turns  is  natural :  the 
former  is  the  act  of  some  foreisn  agent;  tlie  latter  is 
the  act  of  the  subject  itself:  hence  the  cast,  as  applica- 
ble to  persons,  respects  tliai  which  they  are  made  by  cir- 
cumstances ;  the  turn,  that  which  they  are  by  lliem- 
selves:  thus  there  are  religious  casts  in  India,  that  is, 
men  cast  in  a  certain  form  of  religion  ;  and  men  of  a 
particular  moral  cast,  that  is,  such  as  are  cast  in  a  par- 
ticular miinld  as  respects  their  thinking  and  acting;  so 
in  like  manner  men  of  a  particular  turn,  that  is,  as  re- 
spects tlieir  inclinations  and  tastes;  'My  mind  is  of  such 
a  particular  cast,  that  the  falling  of  a  shower  of  rain, 
or  the  whistling  of  the  wind  at  such  a  time  (the  night 
season)  is  apt  to  till  my  thoughts  with  something  awful 
and  solemn.' — Addison.  'There  is  a  very  odd  turn  of 
thought  required  for  this  sort  of  writing  (the  fairy  way 
of  writing,  as  Dryden  calls  il)  ;  and  it  is  impossible  lor 
a  poet  to  succeed  in  it,  who  lias  not  a  particular  cast  iif 
fancy.' — Addison.  Description  is  a  term  less  definite 
than  either  of  the  two  former ;  it  respects  all  that  may 
be  said  of  a  person,  but  particularly  that  which  distin- 
guishes a  man  from  others,  either  in  his  mode  of  think- 
ing or  acting,  in  his  habits,  in  his  mannei.s.  In  his  lan- 
guage, or  his  taste;  'Christian  statesmen  think  that 
those  do  not  believe  Christianity  who  do  not  care  it 
should  l>e  preached  to  the  poor.  But  as  they  know  that 
charity  is  not  confined  to  any  description,  they  are  not 
deprived  of  a  due  and  anxious  sensation  of  pity  to  the 
distresses  of  the  miserable  great.' — Burke.  The  cha- 
racter in  this  sense  is  a  species  of  description,  namely, 
the  description  of  the  prominent  features  by  which  an 
object  is  distinguished ; 

Each  drew  fair  characters,  yet  none 
Of  those  they  feign'd  excels  their  own. 

Dknham. 

The  cast  is  that  which  marks  a  man  to  others  ;  the 
turn  is  that  which  may  be  known  only  to  a  man's  self; 
the  description  or  character  is  that  by  which  he  is  de- 
acribed  or  made  known  to  others. 

The  ca.'Jt  is  that  which  is  fi.Ked  and  unchangeable; 
the  turn  is  that  wiiich  may  be  again  turned;  and  the 
description  or  character  is  that  which  varies  with  the 
circumstances. 

LIST,  ROLL,  CATALOGUE,  REGISTER. 

List,  in  French  liste,  and  German  liste,  comes  from 
the  German  leiste  a  last,  signifying  in  general  any  long 
and  narrow  body ;  roll  signifies  in  general  any  thing 
rolled  up,  particularly  paper  wilh  its  written  contents  ; 
catalogue,  in  Latin  catalo gus,  Greek  KariiXoyoi,  from 
Karakiyu)  to  write  down,  signifies  a  written  enumera- 
tion;  register  comes  fiom  the  Latin  verb  regero  (u. 
To  enrol). 
'     A  collection  of  objects  brought  into  some  kind  of 
order  is  the  coinmim  idea  included  in  the  sijnification 
of  these  terms.     The  ciuiteins  and  disposition  of  a  list 
is  the  most  simple ;  it  consists  of  little  more  than  names 
arraiiL'fd  under  one  another  in  a  long  narrow  line,  as  a 
list  of  words,  a  list  of  plants  and  flowers,  a  list  <>{ 
voters,   a   listu(  visits,  a  list  of  deaths,  of  births,  of 
marriages ;  '  Afier  I  had  read  over  the  list  of  the  per- 
sons elected  into  the  Tiers  Etat,  nothing  which  lliey 
afterward    did   could    appear    astonishing.' — Burkk. 
Roll,  which  is  figuratively  put  for  the  contents  of  a  roW, 
!s  a  list  rolled  up  for  cmivenience,  as  a  long  roll  of 
taints;    'It  appears  fmm  the  ancient  ro/i.?  of  parlia- 
ment, and  from  the  manner  of  clioosing  the  lords  of  ar- 
ticles, that  the  proceedings  of  that  high  court  must 
fiavc  been  in  a  great  measure  under  their  direction.' — 
EoBBRTsoN.     CaAo/o^uc  involves  moie  details  than  a 
simple  list ;  il  specifies  not  oidy  names,  but  dates,  quali- 
ties, and  circumstances.    A  list  of  books  contains  their 
titles;  a  cafu?«n-i(e  of  books  contains  an  enumeration 
of  their  size,  price,  number  of  volumes,  edition,  &c. ; 
a  roll  of  saints  simply  specifies  their  names ;  a  cata- 
loiruc  of  saints  enters  into  particulars  of  their  ages, 
deaths,  &c. ; 

Ay !  in  the  catalogue  ye  go  for  men, 

As  hounils,  and  greyhounds,  mongrels,  spaniels,  curs, 

All  by  the  uame  of  dogs.— SHAKspKiRK. 


A  rfn-i6"(fr  contains  more  Ihaneii'ner;  fur  it  containg 
events,  with  dates,  actors,  &c.  in  all  matters  of  pnblick 
interest  ;  I  am  credibly  informed  hy  an  antiquary  who 
has  searched  the  registers,  that  the  maiiisof  iKuionr,  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  lime,  were  allowed  three  rumps  of 
beef  for  their  breakfast.' — Addison. 


TO  ENROL,  ENLIST  OR  LIST,  REGISTER, 

RECORD. 
Ejirol,  compounded  of  Knor  in  and  roll,  signifies  to 
place  in  a  roll,  that  is,  in  a  roll  of  paper  or  a  book;  enlist, 
compounded  of  in  and  list,  signifies  to  put  down  in  a 
list ;  register  is  in  Latin  registrum,  from  regestum, 
participle  of  regero,  signifying  to  put  down  in  writing; 
record,  in  Latin  recorder,  compounded  of  re  hack  or 
again,  and  cor  the  heart,  signifies  to  bring  back  to  th4 
heart,  or  call  to  mind  by  a  meinoranduin. 

Enrol  and  enlist  respect  persons  only:  register  re 
spects  persons  and  things;  record  res|)ects  things  only 
Enrol  is  cenerally  applied  to  the  act  of  inserting  names 
In  an  orderly  manner  into  any  book;  'Anciently  no 
man  wassulieied  to  abide  in  England  above  forty  days, 
unless  he  were  enrolled  in  some  tithing  or  decennary. ' 
— Blackstonk.  Enlist  is  a  species  of  enrolling  ap- 
plicable only  to  the  military,  or  persons  intendid  for 
military  purposes;  'The  lords  would,  by  iiA«i;i^  their 
own  servnnts,  persuade  the  genllemen  of  the  town  to 
do  the  like.' — Clarkndon.  The  enrolment  is  an  act 
of  authority ;  the  enlisting  is  the  vohintajy  act  of  an  in- 
dividual Among  the  Romans  it  was  the  office  of  the 
censor  to  enrol  the  names  of  all  the  citizens  in  order  to 
ascertain  their  number,  and  estimate  their  property 
In  modern  times  soldiers  are  mostly  raised  by  means 
of  enlisting. 

Jn  the  moral  application  of  the  terms,  to  enrol  is  to 
assign  a  certain  place  or  rank  :  to  enlist  is  to  put  one's 
pelf  under  a  leader,  or  attach  one's  self  to  a  party. 
Hercules  was  cn?-o/;fa  among  tliegcids;  '  We  find  our- 
selves enrolled  in  this  heavenly  family  as  servants  and 
as  sons.' — Sprat.  The  coninion  people  are  always 
ready  to  enlist  on  the  side  of  anarchy  and  rebellion ; 
'  The  time  never  was  when  I  would  have  enlisted  under 
the  banners  of  any  faction,  though  I  might  have  carried 
a  pair  of  colours,  if  I  had  not  spurned  them,  in  either 
legion.' — Sir  Wm.  Jones. 

To  enrol  and  register  both  imply  writing  down  in  :i 
hook;  but  the  former  is  a  less  formal  act  than  the  latter 
The  insertion  of  the  bare  name  or  designation  in  a  cer 
tain  order  is  enough  to  constitute  an  enrolment.  Re- 
gistering comprehends  the  birth,  family,  and  other  col- 
lateral ciicumslancesof  the  individual.  The  object  of 
registering  likewise  differs  from  that  of  enrolling 
What  is  registered  serves  for  future  jnirposes  and  is  of 
permanent  utility  to  society  in  general ;  but  what  is  en 
rolled  often  serves  only  a  particular  or  temporary  end 
Thus  in  numbering  the  people  it  is  necessary  simjily  to 
enrol  their  names  ;  but  when  in  addition  to  this  it  «aa 
necessary,  as  among  the  Romans,  to  ascertain  their 
rank  in  the  slate,  every  thing  connected  wilh  their  pro- 
perty,their  family,  and  their  connexions  required  to  be 
rcsristered.  So  in  like  manner  in  more  modem  times, 
it  has  l)een  found  necessary  for  the  good  covernnienf 
of  the  state  to  register  the  births,  marriages,  and  deaths 
of  every  citizen.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  what  \i 
7-egistered,  as  far  as  respects  persons,  may  be  said  to  be 
enrolled ;  but  what  is  enrolled  is  not  always  registered ; 
'  I  hope  you  take  care  to  keep  an  exact  journal,  and  to 
register  all  occurrences  and  observations,  for  your 
friends  here  expect  such  a  book  of  travels  as  has  not 
often  been  seen.' — Johnson. 

Register,  in  regard  to  record,  has  a  no  less  obviois 
distinction:  the  former  is  used  for  domestick  and  ci\H 
transactions,  the  latter  for  publick  and  poliiicalevenis. 
What  if  registered  serves  for  the  daily  purixisesof  the 
community  collectively  and  individually;  what  Is  re- 
corded is  treasured  up  in  a  special  manner  for  parti- 
cular reference  and  remembrance  at  a  distant  period. 
The  number  or  names  of  streets,  house.s,  carriages,  and 
the  like,  are  registered  in  different  ofiices;  the  deeds 
and  documents  which  recard  arants,  charters,  privileges, 
and  the  like,  either  of  individuals  or  particular  towns, 
are  recorded  in  the  archives  of  nations.     To  record  is, 
I  therefore,  a  formal  species  of  registering:  we  register 
I  when  we  record,  but  we  do  not  always  record  when 
\  we  register :  'The  medals  of  the  Romans  were  theii 
1  current  money ;  when  an  action  deserved  lo  be  recorded 
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In  coin,  it  was  stamped    peiliaps   upon  a   liuiulieil 
thousand  pieces  of  iiioney,  lilie  our  sliilliiitts  or  lialt- 

peilCc' — A  DDISON. 

In  anextciuled  and  fiL'urative  application  tilings  may 
be  said  to  be  ngistered  in  tlie  nieuiory,  or  events  re- 
corded ill  liistory.  We  liave  a  riglit  to  believe  that  the 
actions  of  good  men  are  registered  in  heaven,  and  that 
their  names  are  enrulled  among  the  saints  and  angels; 
the  particular  sayings  and  actions  of  princes  are  re- 
corded in  history,  and  handed  down  to  the  latest  pos- 
terity. 

RECORD,  REGISTER,  ARCHIVE. 

Record  is  lalieii  for  the  thing  recorded;  register, 
either  for  the  thing  registered,  or  the  place  in  wliich  it 
is  registered;  archive,  mostly  for  the  place,  and  some 
times  for  the  tiling.  Tlie  records  are  either  historical 
details,  or  short  notices;  the  registers  are  hut  short 
notices  of  particular  and  local  circumstances;  the  or- 
chives  are  always  connected  with  the  state.  Every 
place  of  antiquity  lias  its  records  of  the  ditrereiit  oir- 
cuiiisJances  which  have  been  connected  with  its  rise 
and  progress,  and  the  various  changes  which  it  has 
experienced.  In  publick  registers  we  find  accounts  of 
families,  and  of  their  various  conne.xions  and  fluctua- 
tions; in  publick  arc/lives  we  find  all  legal  deeds  and 
instruments,  which  involve  the  interests  of  the  nation, 
both  in  its  internal  and  external  economv. 


TO  CALL,  BID,  SUMMON,  INVITE. 

Call,  in  its  abstract  and  original  sense,  signifies  simply 

to  give  an  expression  of  the  voice,  in  which  it  agrees 

with  the  German  sclinll,  Swedish  skalla  a  sound,  Greek 

(caX/o)  to  call,  Hebrew  7jp  tlie  voice;  bid  and  invite 

have  the  same  derivation  as  explained  in  the  preceding 
article;  summon,  in  French  summer,  changed  from 
summoncr,  Latin  submoneo,  signifies  to  give  private 
notice. 

The  idea  of  signifying  one's  wish  to  another  to  do 
any  thing  is  included  in  all  these  terms. 

To  cill  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  sound  ;  we 
vnAy  call  by  simply  raising  The  voice:  In  invite  is  not 
even  confined  to  sounds ;  we  may  invite  by  looks,  or 
signs,  or  even  by  writing:  to  bid  and  summon  require 
the  express  use  of  words.  The  actions  of  calling  and 
inviting  are  common  to  animals  as  well  as  men  :  the 
sheep  call  their  young  when  they  bleat,  and  the  oxen 
their  companions  when  they  low;  cats  and  other  fe- 
males among  the  brutes  invite  their  young  to  come  out 
from  their  bed  when  it  is  proper  for  them  to  begin  to 
walk ;  to  bid  and  summon  are  altogether  confined  to 
human  beings. 

Call  and  bid  are  direct  addresses:  to  )n?"teand  sum- 
mon may  pass  through  the  medium  of  a  second  person. 
I  call  or  bid  the  person  whom  I  wish  to  come,  but  I 
send  him  a  summons  or  invitation. 

Calling  of  itself  expresses  no  more  than  the  simple 
<lesire ;  but  according  to  circiimstaiicfs  if  may  be  made 
to  express  a  coinniaiid  or  entreaty.  When  equals  call 
each  other,  or  inl'eiiours  call  their  supeiiours,  it 
amounts  simply  to  a  wish  :  '  Ladronius,  that  famous 
captain,  was  called  up  and  told  by  his  servants  that  the 
general  was  fled.' — Knowlks.  When  the  dam  calls 
lier  young  it  amounts  to  supplicating  entreaty;  but 
when  a  father  calls  his  son,  or  a  master  his  servant,  it 
is  equivalent  to  a  command:  '  Why  came  not  the  slave 
back  when  I  called  him  ■?'— Siiakspeare.  To  bid  ex- 
presses either  a  command  or  an  entreaty:  when  supe- 
iJours  bid  it  is  a  positive  command  ; 
Saint  Withold  footed  thrice  the  wold  : 
He  met  the  night-niare  and  her  ninefold, 
Bid  her  alight  and  her  troth  pliulit. — Shakspeare. 
When  equals  bid  it  is  an  act  of  civility,  particularly  in 
the  phrases  to  bid  welcome,  to  bid  God  speed,  to  bid 
farewell,  and  the  like,  which,  thouali  they  may  he  used 
by  superiours,  are  nevertheless  terms  of  kindness  and 
equality; 

I  am  bid  forth  to  supper,  Jessica; 
There  are  my  keys.— Shakspeare. 
To  summon  is  always  imperative  ;   to  inrile  always  in 
the  spirit  of  kindness  and  courtesy.     Persons  in   all 
stations  of  life  have  occasion  to  cnll  each  other;  hut 
it  is  an  action  most  befitting  the  superiour ;  to  bid  and 


invite  are  alike  the  actions  of  superiours  and  equals, 
to  suiiiniun  is  tlie  act  of  a  superiour  only. 

Calling  is  mostly  for  the  pnipose  of  diawing  the 
object  to  or  from  a  person  or  anolher  object,  wlK'iice 
the  phrases  to  call  up,  or  to  call  off.  Ate.  Butding,  as 
a  command,  may  be  employed  for  what  we  vvislilo  be 
done  ;  but  bidding  in  the  sense  of  an  mvilaliun  is  em- 
ployed for  drawing  the  object  to  our  place  o!  residence. 
Inviting  is  employed  for  either  purpose.  Summuning 
is  an  act  of  aniliorily,  by  which  a  person  is  obliged  to 
make  his  appearance  at  a  given  place. 

These  terms  preserve  the  same  distinction  in  their 
extended  and  figurative  acceptation  ; 

In  a  deep  vale,  or  near  some  rnin'd  wall. 

He  would  the  ghosts  of  slanghler'd  soldiers  call. 

Drvdkn. 
'  Be  not  amazed,  call  all  your  senses  to  you,  defend 
my   reputation,  or   hid  farewell  to  your  good  life  for 
ever.' — Shakspeare.     '  The  soul  makes  use   of  her 
memory  to  call  to  mind  what  she  is  to  treat  of.' — Duppa. 

The  star  that  bids  the  shepherd  fold. 

Now  the  top  of  heaven  doth  hold. — Milton. 

This  minute  may  be  mine,  the  next  another's; 

But  still  all  mortals  ought  to  wait  the  summnns. 

Smith. 

Still  follow  wheie  auspicious  fates  invite, 

Caiess  the  happy,  and  the  wretched  slight. — Lewis. 

TO  CITE,  SUMMON. 

Cite,  V.  To  cite.,  quote;  summon,  in  French  sommer, 
Latin  summoneo  or  submoneo,  compounded  of  sub  and 
moneo,  signifies  to  give  a  private  inlimalioii. 

The  idea  of  calling  a  person  authoritatively  to  appear 
is  common  to  these  terms.  Cite  is  used  in  a  general 
sense,  «u?«jnojt  in  a  particular  and  technical  sense:  a 
person  may  he.  cited  to  appear  before  his  superiour ;  lie 
is  summoned  to  appear  before  a  court:  the  station  of 
the  individual  gives  authority  to  the  act  of  citing;  the 
law  itself  gives  authority  to  that  of  summoning. 

When  cite  is  used  in  a  legal  sense,  it  is  mostly  em- 
ployed for  witnesses,  and  summon  for  every  occasion  : 
a  person  is  cited  to  give  evidence,  he  is  summoned  to 
answer  a  chaiiie.  Cite  is  seldomer  used  in  the  legal 
sense  than  in  that  of  calling  by  name,  in  which  general 
acceptation  it  is  employed  with  regard  to  authors,  as 
specified  in  the  succeeding  article:  it  may, however, be 
sometimes  used  in  a  general  sense  ; 

E'en  social  friendship  duns  his  ear, 
And  cites  him  to  the  publick  sphere. — Shenstone. 
The  legal  is  the  ordinary  sense  of  summon;  it  may, 
however,  be  extended  in  its  application  to  any  call  for 
which  there  may  be  occasion;  as  when  we  speak  of 
the  summons  which  is  given  to  attend  the  death-bed  of 
a  friend,  or,  figuratively,  death  is  said  to  sximmon  mor- 
tals from  this  world ; 
The  sly  enchantress  summoyi'd  all  her  train, 
Allnrinsi  Venus,  queen  of  vagrant  love, 
The  boon  companion  Bacchus,  lond  and  vain, 
And  tricking  Hermes,  god  of  fraudful  gain. — West 

TO  CITE,  aUOTE. 

Cite  and  quote  are  both  derived  from  the  same  Latin 
verb  cilo  to  move,  and  the  Hebrew  J^tD  to  stir  up,  sig- 
nifying to  put  in  action. 

To  cite  is  employed  for  persons  or  things;  to  quote 
for  things  only  :  authors  are  cited;  iiassages  from  their 
wovkanre  quoted :  we  eete  only  by  authority  ;  we  quote 
for  general  purposesof  convenience.  Historians  ought 
to  cite  their  authority  in  order  to  strengthen  their  evi- 
dence and  inspire  confidence:  'The  great  work  of 
which  Justinian  has  the  credit,  consists  of  texts  col- 
lected from  law  books  of  approved  authority;  and 
those  texts  are  adjusted  according  to  a  scientifical  ana- 
lysis; the  names  of  the  original  authors  and  the  lilies 
of  their  several  books  being  constantly  cited.' — Sir 
Wm.  Jones.  Controversialists  must  quote  the  objection- 
able passages  in  those  works  which  they  wish  to  con- 
fute: it  is  prudent  lo  cite  no  one  whose  authority  is 
questionable  ;  it  is  superfluous  lo  quote  any  thing  that 
can  be  easily  perused  in  the  original ;  '  Let  us  consider 
what  is  truly  glorious  according  to  the  author  I  have 
to-day  quoted  in  tlie  front  of  my  paper.' — Steele. 
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NOISE,  CRY,  OUTCRY,  CLAMOUR. 

Ji'oise  is  any  loud  sound  ;  cry,  outcry,  and  clamour 
are  particular'kiiids  of  noises,  diilLTiii';  eiilier  in  the 
cause  or  tlje  nature  of  tlie  sounds.  A  noise  proceeds 
either  from  animate  or  inanimate  objects ;  the  cry  pro- 
ceeds only  from  animate  objects.  The  report  of  a 
tannori,  ortlie  loud  sounds  occasioned  by  a  hiijli  wind, 
are  vxtises,  but  iMl  cries  ; 

Nor  was  his  ear  less  peal'd 
With  noises  loiul  and  ruinous. — Milton. 
Cries  issue  from  birds,  beasts,  and  men ; 
From  either  host,  the  mingled  shouts  and  cries 
Of  Trojans  and  Rutilians  rend  the  skies. — Dryden. 
A  noise  is  produced  often  by  accident ;  a  cry  is  always 
occasioned  by  some  particular  circumstance:    when 
many  horses  and  carriages  are  going  together,  they 
make  a  great  noise;  hunger  and  pain  cause  cWes  to 
proceed  both  from  animals  and  human  beings. 

J^oise,  when  compared  with  cry,  is  sometimes  only 
an  audible  sound  ;  the  cry  is  a  very  loud  noise;  what- 
ever disturbs  silence,  as  the  falling  of  a  pin  in  a  per- 
fectly still  assembly,  is  denominated  a  noise;  but  aery 
is  that  which  may  often  drown  other  noises,  as  the  cries 
of  people  selling  things  about  the  streets.  A  cry  is  in 
general  a  regular  sound,  but  outcry  and  clamour  are 
irregular  sounjls;  the  former  may  proceed  from  one  or 
many,  the  latter  from  many  in  conjunction.  A  cry 
after  a  thief  becomes  an  outcry  when  set  up  by  many 
at  a  ttjne :  it  becomes  a  clamour,  if  accompanied  with 
shouting,  bawling,  and  noises  of  a  mixed  and  tumultu- 
ous nature; 

And  now  great  deeds 
Had  been  achiev'd,  whereof  all  hell  had  rung, 
Had  not  the  snaky  sorceress  that  sat 
Fast  by  hell  gate,  and  kept  the  fatal  key, 
Ris'n,  and  with  hideous  outcry  rush'd  between. 

Milton. 
Their  darts  with  clamour  at  a  distance  drive. 
And  only  keep  the  langiiish'd  war  alive. — Dryden. 
These  terms  may  all  be  taken  in  an  improper  as  well 
as  a  proper  sense.  Whatever  is  oblrnded  upon  the 
pubhck  notice  so  as  to  become  the  imiversal  subject  of 
conversation  and  writing,  is  said  to  make  a  noise;  in 
this  manner  a  new  and  good  performer  at  the  theatre 
makes  a  noise  on  his  first  appearance ;  '  What  7iO(se 
have  we  had  about  transplantation  of  diseases,  and 
transfusion  of  blood.' — Baker.  '  Socrates  lived  in 
Athens  during  the  great  plague,  whicli  has  made  so 
much  noise  through  all  ages,  and  never  caught  the  in- 
fection.'— Addison.  JVoise  and  clamour  may  be  for  or 
against  an  object;  cry  and  owtc?-?/ are  always  against 
the  object,  varying  in  the  degree  and  maimer  in  which 
they  display  themselves :  the  cry  is  less  than  the  outcry, 
and  this  is  less  than  the  fZ«mo7ir.  When  the  publick 
voice  is  raised  in  an  audible  manner  acainst  any  par- 
ticular matter,  it  is  a  cry ;  if  it  be  mingled  with  intem- 
perate lancuage  it  is  an  outcry ;  if  it  be  vehement,  and 
exceedingly  noisy,  it  is  a  clamour.  Partisans  raise  a 
cry  in  order  to  form  a  body  in  their  favour; 
Amazement  seizes  all;  the  general  cry 
Proclaims  Laocoon  justly  doom'd  to  die. — Dryden. 
The  discontented  are  ever  ready  to  set  up  an  outcry 
against  men  in  power ;  '  These  outcries  the  magistrates 
there  shun,  since  tbey  are  hearkened  unto  heie.' — 
Spenser  (071  Ireland).  A  clamour  for  peace  in  the 
time  of  war  is  easily  raised  by  those  who  wish  to 
thwart  the  government;  'The  people  grew  then  exor- 
bitant in  their  clamours  for  justice.' — Clarendon. 


TO  CRY,  WEEP. 

O-y  comes  from  the  Greek  (cpau'u,  and  the  Hebrew 
Hip  to  cry  or  call:  weep,  in  Low  German  wapen,  is  a 
variation  of  whine,  in  German  wrinni,  which  is  an 
onomatopfla.  An  outward  indicaiion  of  pain  is  ex- 
pressed by  both  these  terms,  but  the  former  compre- 
hends an  audible  expression  accompnnietl  or  not  with 
tears;  the  latter  simply  indicates  the  shedding  of  tears. 

Crying  arises  from  an  Impatience  in  sufficing  corpo- 
real pains;  children  and  weak  people  conunonly  ct^.- 
weeping  is  occasioned  by  mental  grief;  the  w  isest  and 
best  of  men  will  not  disdain  sometimes  to  weep. 

Crying  is  as  selfish  as  it  is  weak ;  It  serves  to  relieve 


the  pain  of  the  individual  to  the  annoyance  of  toe 
hearer ; 

The  babe  clung  cryiug  to  his  nurse's  breast, 
Scared  at  the  dazzling  helm  and  nodding  crest. 

Pope 
fVeeping,  when  called  forth  by  others'  sorrows,  is  an 
infirmity  which  no  man  would  wish  to  be  without;  as 
an  expression  of  generous  sympathy  it  alfords  essential 
relief  to  the  sufferer; 
Thy  Hector,  wrapt  in  everlasting  sleep. 
Shall  neither  hear  thee  sigh,  nur  see  thee  weep. 

Pope. 

-  TO  CRY,  SCREAM,  SHRIEK. 

Cry,  V.  To  cry,  weep  ;  scream  and  shriek  are  varia- 
tions of  cry. 

To  cry  indicates  the  utterance  of  an  articulate  or  an 
inarticulate  sound  ;  scream  is  a  species  of  crying  in  the 
first  sense  of  the  word;  shriek  is  a  species  of  crying  in 
its  latter  sense. 

Crying  is  an  ordinary  mode  of  loud  utterance  re- 
sorted to  on  common  occasions ;  one  cries  in  order  to 
be  heard :  screaming  is  an  intemperate  mode  of  crying, 
resorted  to  from  an  impatient  desire  to  be  heard,  or 
from  a  vehemence  of  feeling.  People  scrca?/!  to  deaf 
people  from  the  mistaken  idea  of  making  themselves 
heard  ;  whereas  a  distinct  articulation  will  always  be 
more  efficacio\is.  It  is  frequently  necessaiy  to  cry 
when  we  cannot  render  ourselves  audible  by  any  othei 
means;  but  it  is  never  necessary  or  proper  to  scream. 
Shriek  may  be  compared  with  cry  and  scream,  as  ex- 
pressions of  pain  ;  in  this  case  to  shriek  is  mote  than 
to  cry,  and  less  than  to  scream.  They  both  signify  to 
cry  with  a  violent  effort.  We  may  cry  from  the  Eli^^ht 
est  pain  or  inconvenience ;  but  one  shrieks  or  screams 
only  on  occasions  of  great  agony,  either  corpoieal  or 
mental.  A  child  cries  when  it  has  hurt  its  finger;  it 
shrieks  in  the  moment  of  terrour  at  the  sight  of  a  fright- 
ful object;  or  screaius  until  some  one  comes  to  its  as- 
sistance. 

To  cry  is  an  action  peculiar  to  no  age  or  sex;  to 
scream  and  to  shriek  are  tiie  common  actionsof  women 
and  children.  Men  cry,  and  children  sc7-ea»)i,  for  assist- 
ance; e.\ceps  of  pain  will  sometimes  compel  a  man  to 
cry  out;  a  violent  alarm  commoidy  makes  female* 
shriek ; 

Like  a  thin  smoke  he  sees  the  spirit  fly, 

And  hears  a  feeble,  lamentable  cry. — Pope. 

Rapacious  at  the  mother's  throat  they  fly. 

And  tear  the  screaming  infant  fiom  her  breast. 

Thomson. 

The  house  isfill'd  with  loud  laments  and  c7-7>s. 

And  shrieks  of  women  rend  the  vaulted  throne. 

Dryden. 

TO  CRY,  EXCLAIM,  CALL. 

All  these  terms  express  a  loud  mode  of  speaking, 
which  is  all  that  is  implied  in  the  sense  of  the  word 
cry,  while  in  that  of  the  two  latter  are  conjprehemled 
accessory  ideas. 

To  exclmni,  from  the  Latin  exclamo  or  ex  and  damn, 
to  cry  out  or  aloud,  signifies  to  cry  with  an  efl'ort ;  call 
comes  from  the  Greek  /faAfw. 

We  cry  from  the  simple  dtfire  of  being  heard  at  a 
distance:  we  exclaim  from  a  sudden  emotion  or  agita 
lion  of  mind.  As  a  en/ bespeaks  distress  and  trouble, 
an  exclamation  bespeaks  surprise,  grief,  or  j<n'.  We 
ci-y  commonly  in  a  large  assembly  or  an  open  space, 
but  we  may  exclaim  in  conversation  with  an  individual. 

To  cry  is  louder  and  more  uruent  than  to  call.  A 
man  who  is  in  dancer  of  being  drowned  cries  for  help, 
he  who  wants  to  raise  a  load  calls  for  assistance:  a 
cry  is  a  eeneral  or  indirect  adilress ;  a  call  is  a  particu- 
lar and  immediate  address.  We  cry  to  all  or  any  who 
may  be  within  heaiing;  v; 6  call  to  an  individual  by 
name  with  a  direct  refeience  to  him  ; 

There  while  you  groan  bene alh  the  load  of  life, 

They  cry,  behold  the  mighty  Hector's  wife! — Popk 
The  dreadful  day 

No  pause  of  words  admits,  no  dull  delay; 

Fierce  Discord  storms,  Apollo  loud  exclaims. 

Fame  calls,  Mars  thunders,  and  the  field  's  in  flames 

PorK 
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LOUD,  NOISY,  HIGIISOUNDIXG, 

CLAMOROUS. 

Loud  is  doubtless  connected,  throu!»h  the  medium  of 

the  German  laut  a  sound,  and  lauschen  lo  listen,  with 

the  Greek  kXvui  to  hear,  because  sounds  are  the  object 

of  hearing;  yiui.??/,  having  a  tioise,  like  iwiso me  mid 


sound  whatever:  we  may  call  witlioiit  «rt7«rao-,  but 
we  cannot  Howe  without,  calling.  A  person  \snaiiiedby 
his  name,  whether  proper,  paironymick,  or  whatever 
is  usual  ;  he  is  culled  according  to  the  cliaracleristicks 
by  which  he  is  distinguished.  The  emperour  Tiberius 
was  vamed  Tiberius  ;  he  was  called  a  monster.  Wil- 
liam the  First  of  England  is  named  William ;  he  is 


- ^ :.•"  -^      . '         ,       .  ;(-..;.,„     nam  me    r  irsi  oi   CjUgiauu   is  nameu    vv  uimm     ne  is 

■noxious,  comes  Irom  the  i^atm  itoceo  to  hurt,  signilyiiig  ^^„^^  ^j^^  Conqueror.  Helen  went  three  limes  round 
in  general  oflensiye,  that  is  to  the  sense  of  hearing,  ot  ^^^^  wooden  horse  in  order  to  discover  the  snare,  and, 
smellmg,  and  the  like :  hgh,ound,ng  signihes  the  same  ^^^j^,^  j,^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^j^^  g^^^^^  ^^  surprise,  called 
as  pitched  upim  an  elevated  key,  so  as  tomake  a  grem  |  ^|^^j^  principal  captains,  7irtnuH,o-ihem  by  their  names, 

and  counterfeiting  the  voices  of  their  wives.     Many 
ancient  nations  in  naming  any  one  called  him  the  son 


noise,  to  be  heard  at  a  distance:  clamorous,   from  the 
Latin  clamo  to  cry,  signifies  crying  with  a  loud  voice.    | 

Ijuad  is  here  the  generick  term,  since  it  signifies  a 
great  sound,  which  is  the  idea  common  to  tliL-m  all.  As 
an  epithet  for  persons,  land  is  inoslly  taken  in  an  indif- 
ferent sense ;  all  the  others  are  taken  for  being  load 
beyond  measure:  noisy  is  to  he  intemperately  loud; 
kighsounding  is  only  to  be  loud  from  the  bigness  of 
one's  words;  clamorous  is  to  be  disagreeably  and 
painfully  loud.  We  must  speak  loudly  to  a  deaf  per- 
son in  order  to  make  oui-selves  heard ; 
The  clowns,  a  boist'rous,  rude,  ungove-n'd  crew, 
With  furious  haste  to  the  loud  summons  flew. 

Drvden. 

Children  will  be  noisy  at  all  times  if  not  kept  under 
control; 

O  leave  the  noisy  town. — Dryden. 
Flatterers  are  always  kighsounding  in  their eulogiums 
of  those  by  whom  they  expect  to  be  served ;  '  I  am 
touched  with  sorrow  at  the  conduct  of  some  few  men, 
wlio  have  lent  the  authority  of  their  kighsounding 
names  to  the  designs  of  men  with  whom  they  could 
not  be  acquainted.' — Burke.  Children  will  be  cla- 
morous for  what  they  want,  if  they  expect  lo  get  it  by 
dint  o{ noise ;  they  vyill  be  turbulent  in  case  of  refusal, 
if  not  under  proper  discipline ; 

Clam'rous  around  the  royal  hawk  they  fly. 

Dryden. 
fn  the  improper  application,  loud  is  taken  in  as  bad  a 
sense  as  the  rest:  Ihe loudest  praises  are  the  least  to  be 
regarded :  the  applause  of  a  mob  is  always  noisy : 
kighsounding  titles  serve  only  to  excite  contempt 
where  there  is  not  some  corresponding  sense:  it  is  the 
business  of  an  opposition  party  to  be  clamorous, 
which  serves  the  purpose  of  exciting  turbulence  among 
the  ignorant. 


TO  NOMINATE,  NAME. 

J^ominate  comes  immediately  from  the  Latin  nomi- 
nattis,  participle  of  noniino:  name  conies  from  the 
Teutonick,  .Src.  name,  and  bolli  from  the  Latin  nomen, 
&.C.  {v.  To  name). 

To  nominate  and  to  name  are  both  to  mention  by 
name:  but  the  former  is  to  mention  for  a  specifick  pur- 
pose; the  latter  is  to  mention  for  general  purposes: 
persons  only  are  nominated ;  things  as  well  as  persons 
are  named:  one  nominates  a  person  in  order  to  propose 
him,  or  appoint  him,  to  an  office;  'Elizabeth  nomi- 
nated her  commissioners  to  haar  both  parties.' — Ro- 
bertson. One  names  a  person  casually,  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  or  one  names  him  in  order  lo  make 
some  inquiry 'respecting  him; 

Then  Calchas  (by  Ulysses  first  inspir'dl 

Was  urg'd  to  name  whom  th'  angry  gods  requir'd. 

Dbnham. 
To  be  nominated  is  a  publick  act ;  to  be  named  is  gene- 
rally private:  one  is  nominated  before  an  assembly; 
one  is  named  in  any  place  :  to  be  nominated  is  always 
an  honour;  to  be  named  is  either  honourable,  or  the 
contrary,  according  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  is  mentioned :  a  person  is  nominated  as  member  of 
Parliament ;  he  is  named  in  terms  of  respect  or  other- 
wise whenever  he  is  spoken  of. 


TO  NAME,  CALL. 

J^Tame  is  properly  to  pronounce  some  word,  from  the 
Latin  nomen,  Greek  Svofia,  Hebrew  DKJ  ;  call,  v.  To 
cull. 

lioth  these  words  imply  the  direction  of  the  sound  to 
an  object:  but  nrtm/Tio- is  confined  to  llie  use  of  some 
distinct  and  significant  sound;  calling  is  said  of  any 


of  some  one,  as  Richardson  the  son  of  Richard,  and 
Robertson  the  son  of  Robert ; 

Some  haughty  Greek  who  lives  thy  tears  to  see, 

Imbitters  all  thy  woes  by  naming  tue. — Pope. 

I  lay  the  deep  foundations  of  a  wall. 

And  jEnos,  nani'd  from  me,  the  city  call. — Drydbk. 


NAME,  APPELLATION,  TITLE, 
DENOMINATION. 

.Vamf,  V.  To  name ;  appellation,  in  French  appella- 
tion, Latin  a.ppeUatio,  from  appello  to  call,  signifies 
that  by  wliicli  a  person  or  thing  is  called;  title,  in 
French  liti  e,  Latin  titulus,  from  the  Greek  riw  to  hon- 
our, signifies  that  appellation  which  is  assigned  to  any 
one  for  the  purpose  of  honour  ;  denomination  signifie.^ 
that  which  denominates  or  distinguishes. 

J^ame  is  a  generick  term,  the  rest  are  specifick.  What- 
ever word  is  employed  to  distinguish  one  thing  from 
another  is  a  name ;  therefore  an  appellation  and  a  title 
is  a  name,  but  not  vice  versa  ; 
Then  on  your  name  shall  wretched  mortals  call, 
And  oli'er'd  victims  at  your  altars  fall. — Drydkn. 
A  name  is  either  common  or  proper;  an  appellation 
is  generally  a  common  name  given  for  some  specifick 
purpose  as  characteristick.  Several  kings  of  France 
iiad  the  names  of  Charles,  Louis,  Philip,  but  one  was 
distinguished  with  the  appellation  of  Stammerer,  an- 
other by  that  of  the  Simple,  and  a  third  by  that  of  the 
Hardy,  arising  from  particular  characters  or  circum- 
stances; '  The  7ia7;ifs  deiived  from  the  profession  of 
the  ministry  in  the  language  of  the  present  age,  are 
made  but  the  appeZZniires  of  scorn.' — South.  A  title 
is  a  species  of  appellation,  not  drawn  from  any  thing 
personal,  but  conferred  as  a  ground  of  political  dis 
tinction.  An  appellation  may  be  often  a  term  of  re- 
proach ;  but  a  title  is  always  a  mark  of  honour.  An 
appellation  is  given  to  all  objects,  animate  or  inani- 
mate; a  title  is  given  mostly  to  persons,  sometimes  to 
things.  A  particular  house  may  have  the  appellation 
of  '  the  Cottage,'  or  '  the  Hall ;'  as  a  particular  person 
may  have  the  title  of  Duke,  Lord,  or  Marquis;  '  We 
generally  find  in  titles  an  intimation  of  some  particu- 
lar merit  that  should  recommend  men  to  the  liigh  sta- 
tions which  they  posse.«s.' — Addison. 

Denomination  is  to  [larticular  bodies,  what  appella- 
tion is  to  an  individual ;  namely,  a  term  of  distinction, 
drawn  fnmi  their  peculiar  character  and  circum- 
stances. The  Christian  world  is  split  into  a  number  of 
different  bodies  or  coinniunities,  under  the  denomina- 
tions of  Catholicks,  Protestants,  Calvinists,  Presbyte- 
rians, &c.  which  have  their  origin  in  the  peculiar  form 
of  faith  and  discipline  adopted  by  these  bodies;  'It  has 
cost  me  much  care  and  thought  to  marshal  and  fix  the 
people  under  their  proper  denominations.' — Addison 


TO  NAME,  DENOMINATE,  STYLE,  ENTITLE, 
DESIGNATE,  CHARACTERIZE. 

To  name  {v.  To  name,  call)  sicnifies  simply  to  give  a 
name  to,  or  to  address  'ir  specily  by  the  given  name; 
'  I  couldnamf  someof  our  acquaintance  who  have  been 
obliged  to  travel  as  far  as  Alexandria  in  pursuit  of 
money.' — Melmoth  {Letters  of  Cicero).  To  denomi- 
nate is  to  give  a  specilirk  name  upon  some  specifick 
ground,  or  to  distinguish  by  the  name;  'A  fable  in 
tragick  or  epick  poetry  \s denominatedn\xn)\f.  when  the 
events  it  contains  follow  each  in  an  unbroken  te- 
nour.' — Warton.  To  style,  from  the  noun  style  or 
manner  («.  Diction,  style),  signifies  to  address  by  a 
specifick  name; 
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Happy  those  times, 
When  lor  is  were  styUd  fathers  ol"  lamilies. 

Shaksfearb. 
To  entitle  is  to  give  a  Sfiecifick  or  appropriate  name ; 
'  Besides  the  Scripture,  tlie  books  whicli  tliey  call  eccle- 
siastical were  thought  not  unworthy  to  be  brouj^ht  into 
publick  audience,  and  with  that  name  they  eiUiiUd  llie 
bookswhich  we  term  Apocryplial.' — IIookkr.  Adam 
named  every  thing;  we  denominate  the  man  who 
drinks  excessively  '  a  drnnkard;'  subjects  style  their 
monarch  '  HisiMajesiy ;'  books  are  entitled  according 
10  the  judgement  of  the  author. 

To  name,  denominate,  stijle,  and  entitle  are  tlie  acts 
of  conscious  agents  only.  To  designate,  signifying  to 
mark  out,  and  characterize,  signifying  to  toini  a  c/ia- 
racteristick,  are  said  only  of  tilings,  and  agree  with  the 
former  only  inasmuch  as  words-  may  either  designate 
or  characterize:  thus  the  word  '  capacity'  is  said  to 
designate  the  power  of  liolding;  and  '  tinesse'  charac- 
terizes the  people  by  whom  it  was  adopted  ;  '  This  is  a 
plain  designation  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough;  one 
kind  of  slut}"  used  to  fatten  land  is  called  marie,  and 
every  one  knows  that  borough  is  tlie  name  of  town.' 
—Swift.  'There  are  faces  not  only  individual,  but 
gentililious  and  national.  European,  Asiatick,  Chinese, 
African,  and  Grecian  faces  aie  characterized.' — Ar- 

BUTHNOT. 

NAME,  REPUTATION,  REPUTE,  CREDIT. 

JVame  is  here  taken  in  the  improper  sense  for  a  name 
acquired  in  publick  by  any  peculiaiity  or  quality  in  an 
object;  reputation  and  rejiu.te,  from  rcputu  or  re  and 
piito  to  think  back,  or  in  reference  to  some  immediate 
object,  signifies  the  state  of  being  thought  of  by  the 
publick,  or  held  in  publick  estimation ;  credit  (v.  Credit) 
signifies  the  stateof  being  believed  or  trusted  in  general. 

JiTame  implies  something  more  specifick  than  repu- 
tation; and  reputation  something  more  substantial 
than  name  :  a  name  may  be  acquired  by  some  casualty 
or  by  some  quality  that  has  more  show  than  worth; 
reputation  is  acquired  only  by  lime,  and  built  only  on 
merit:  a  name  may  be  arbitrarily  given,  simply  by  way 
of  distinction ;  reputation  is  not  given,  but  acquired, 
or  follows  as  a  consequence  of  one's  honourable  exer- 
tions. A  physician  sometimes  gels  a  name  by  a  single 
instance  of  professional  skill,  which  by  a  combination 
of  favourable  circumstances  he  may  convert  to  liis 
own  advantage  in  forming  an  extensive  practice;  but 
unless  he  have  a  commensurate  degree  of  talent,  this 
name  will  never  ripen  into  a  solid  reputation  ; 

Who  fears  not  to  do  ill,  yet  fears  the  name, 

And,  free  from  conscience,  is  a  slave  to  fame. 

Denha.m. 
'Splendour  of  reputation  is  not  to  be  counted  among 
the  necessaries  of  life.' — Johnson. 

Inanimate  objects  get  a  71  ame,  but  reputation  is  ap- 
plied only  to  persons  or  that  which  is  peisonal.  Fashion 
is  liberal  in  giving  a  name  to  certain  .shops,  certain 
streets,  certain  commodities,  as  well  as  to  certain  trades- 
people, and  the  like,  l^niversities,  academies, and  pub- 
lick institutions,  acquire  a  repuialion  for  Iheir  learn- 
ing, their  skill,  their  encouiagemenl  and  promotion  of 
the  arts  or  sciences:  name  and  reputation  are  of  a 
more  extended  nature  than  repute  and  credit.  Stran- 
gers and  distant  countries  hear  of  the  name  and  the 
reputation  of  any  thing  ;  but  only  neighbours  and  those 
who  have  the  means  of  personal  observation  can  take 
a  part  in  its  repute  and  credit.  It  is  possible,  therefore, 
to  have  a  name  and  ripulation  without  having  repute 
and  credit,  and  vice  versa,  for  the  objects  which  con- 
stitute the  former  are  sometimes  difieient  from  those 
which  produce  'he  latter.  A  manufacturer  has  a 
name  for  the  excellence  of  a  particular  article  of  his 
own  manufacture;  a  book  has  a  name  among  witlings 
snd  pretenders  to  literature:  a  good  writer,  however, 
seeks  to  establish  Uis  reputation  for  genius,  learning, 
industry,  or  some  praiseworthy  characterislick :  a 
preacher  is  in  higiircpute  among  those  who  attend  him  : 
a  master  gains  great  credit  from  the  good  ]ierform- 
ances  of  his  scholars  ;  '  Mutton  lias  likewise  been  in 
great  ?-cputc  among  our  valiant  country  men. '--Addison. 
Would  you  true  happiness  attain, 
Let  honesty  your  passions  rein, 
So  live  in  credit  and  esteem. 
And  the  good  name  you  lost,  redeem  — Gay. 


JVame  and  repute  are  taken  either  in  a  good  or  bad 

sense;  reputation  and  credit  ifre  taken  in  the  sood 
sense  only :  a  person  or  thing  may  get  a  good  or  an  ill 
name;  a  person  or  thing  may  be  in  good  or  ill  repute ; 
reputation  may  rise  to  ditierenl  degrees  of  heigiii,  or 
it  may  sink  again  to  nothing,  but  it  never  sinks  into 
that  which  is  bad  ;  credit  may  likewise  be  high  or  low, 
but  when  it  becomes  bad  it  is  discredit.  Families  get 
an  ill  name  for  their  meanness;  houses  of  entertain- 
ment get  a  good  name  for  their  acconiniodation; 
liou.ses  fall  into  bad  repute  when  said  to  he  haunted; 
a  landlord  comes  into  high  repute  among  his  tenants, 
if  he  be  considerate  and  indulgent  towaids  llieui. 

CHARACTER,  REPUTATION. 

From  the  natural  sense  of  a  stamp  or  mark  («.  Cha- 
racter, letter),  this  word  is  figuratively  employed  for 
the  moral  mark  which  distinguishes  one  man  from  an- 
other; reputation,  from  the  French  reputer,  Latin 
rvputo  to  think,  signifies  what  is  thought  of  a  per.son: 
character  lies  in  the  man  ;  it  is  the  mark  of  what  he  is; 
it  shows  itself  on  all  occasions :  reputation  depends 
upon  others;  it  is  what  they  think  of  him. 

A  character  is  given  particularly:  a  reputation  is 
formed  generally.  Individuals  give  a  character  of 
another  from  personal  knowledge:  publick  opinion 
tonstilutetire  reputation.  Character  has  always  some 
foundation;  it  is  a  positive  description  of  something : 
reputation  has  more  of  conjecture  in  it;  its  source  is 
hearsay. 

It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  have  a  fair  reputation  who 
has  not  in  reality  a  good  character ;  although  men  of 
really  good  character  are  not  likely  to  have  a  had  ?•«;*«- 
tation;  '  I^et  a  man  think  what  multitudes  of  those 
among  whom  hedwellsare  totally  ignorant  of  his  name 
and  character;  how  many  imagine  themselves  too 
much  occupied  with  their  own  wants  and  pursuits  to 
pay  him  the  least  attention ;  and  where  his  reputation 
is  in  any  degree  spread,  how  often  it  has  been  atiacked, 
and  how  many  rivals  are  daily  rising  to  abate  it.' — 
Blair. 

FAME,  REPUTATION,  RENOWN. 
Fame,  from  the  Greek  (priiii  to  say,  is  the  most  noisy 
and  uncertain;  it  rests  .npoii  report:  reputation  (v. 
Character,  reputation)  is  silent  and  solid  ;  it  lies  more 
in  the  thoughts,  and  is  derived  from  obseivalion:  re 
r.own,  in  French  renomm^e,  from  nom  a  name,  signifies 
llie  reverberation  of  a  name  ;  it  is  as  loud  as  fame,  but 
more  subsianiial  and  better  founded  :  hence  we  say  that 
a  person's  fame  has  gone  abroad;  his  reputation  is 
established  ;  and  he  has  got  renoicn. 

Fame  may  be  applied  to  any  object,  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent; 
Europe  with  Afric  in  his  fame  shall  join, 
But  neither  shore  his  conquests  shall  confine. 

Drydkn. 
Reputation  is  applied  only  to  real  eminence  in  some 
department;  'Pope  doubtless  approached  Addison, 
when  the  reputation  of  their  wit  first  brought  them 
together,  with  the  respect  dne  to  a  man  whose  abilities 
were  acknowledged.' — Johnson.  Renmcn  is  employed 
only  for  extraoiilinary  men  and  brilliant  exploits; 
'  Well  constituted  govcrnnieiils  have  always  made  the 
profession  of  a  physician  both  honourable  and  advan- 
tageous Homer's  Macliaon  and  Virgil's  lapis  were 
men  of  renown,  heroes  in  war.' — Johnson,  'rhe/ame 
of  a  quack  may  be  spread  among  the  ignorant  multi- 
tude by  means  of  a  lucky  cure,  or  the  fame  of  an  au- 
thor may  be  spread  by  means  of  a  popular  work  ;  'The 
artist  finds  greater  returns  in  profit,  as  the  author  in 
fame.' — Addison.  The  reputation  of  a  physician  rests 
upon  hisfried  skill  and  known  experience;  the  renown 
of  a  general  is  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  his 
achievements; 

How  doth  it  please  and  fill  the  memory, 

With  deeds  of  brave  renown,  while  on  each  hand 

Historick  urns  and  breathing  statues  rise, 

And  speaking  busts. — Dykr. 

FAME,  REPORT,  RUMOUR.  HEARSAY. 

Fame  {v.  Fame)  has  a  reference  to  the  thing  which 
gives  birth  to  it;  it  goes  about  of  itself  without  any 
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apparent  instriinienlality.  Tlie  report,  from  re  and 
porta,  to  carry  back,  or  away  from  an  object,  lias 
always  a  reference  to  the  reporter.  Rumour,  in  Latin 
ruvw-,  from  ruo  to  rush  or  to  flow,  has  a  reference  to 
the  flying  nature  of  words  that  are  carried  ;  it  is  there- 
fore properly  a  flying  report.  Hearsay  refers  to  the 
receiver  of  that  which  is  said ;  it  is  limited  therefore  lo 
a  small  number  of  speakers  or  reporters.  The  fame 
serves  to  form  or  establish  a  character  either  of  a  per- 
son or  a  thing;  it  will  be  good  or  bad  according  to  cir- 
cumstances; the /a?ne  of  our  Saviour's  miracles  went 
abroad  through  the  land; 
Space  may  produce  new  worlds,  whereof  so  rife 
There  went  a  fame  in  heav'n,  that  he  ere  long 
Intended  to  create. — Milton. 
The  report  serves  to  communicate  information  of 
events ;  it  may  be  more  or  less  correct  according  to  the 
veracity  or  authenticity  of  the  reporter;  rejiorts  of 
victories  mostly  precede  the  otFicial  confirmation ; 
'  What  liberties  any  man  may  take  in  imputing  words 
to  me  which  I  never  spoke,  and  what  credit  Ca?sar  may 
give  to  such  reports,  these  are  points  for  which  it  is  by 
no  means  in  my  power  to  be  answerable.' — Melmoth 
(Letters  of  Cicero).  The  rjimour  serves  the  purposes 
of  fiction ;  it  is  mure  or  less  vague,  according  to  the 
temperof  the  times  and  the  nature  of  the  events;  every 
battle  gives  rise  to  a  thousand  rumours; 

For  which  of  you  will  stop 
The  vent  of  hearing,  when  loud  rumour 
Speaks  1 — Shakspeare. 
The  hearsay  serves  for  information  or  instruction,  and 
IS  seldom  so  incorrect  as  it  is  familiar;  'What  in- 
fluence can  a  mother  have  over  a  daughter,  from 
whose  example  the  daughter  can  only  have  hearsay 
benefits  V — Richardson. 


FAMOUS,  CELEBRATED,  RENOWNED, 
ILLUSTRIOUS. 

Famous  signifies  literally  having  fame  or  being  the 
cause  of  fame ;  it  is  applicable  to  that  which  causes  a 
noise  or  sensation ;  to  that  which  is  talked  of,  written 
upon,  discussed,  and  thought  of;  to  that  which  is  re- 
ported of  far  and  near ;  to  that  which  is  circulated 
among  all  ranks  and  orders  of  men :  celebrated  signifies 
literally  kept  in  the  memory  by  a  celebration  or  memo- 
rial, and  is  applicable  to  that,  which  is  praised  and 
honoured  with  solemnity:  renowned  signifies  literally 
possessed  of  a  name,  and  is  applicable  to  whatever  e.\- 
tends  the  name,  or  causes  the  name  to  be  often  re- 
peated: illustrious  signifies  literally  what  has  or  gives 
a  lustre ;  it  is  applicable  to  whatever  confers  dignity. 

Famous  is  a  term  of  nidefinite  import;  it  conveys  of 
itself  i>equeiitly  neither  honour  nor  dishonour,  since 
it  is  employed  inditfeiently  as  an  epithet  for  Ibiiigs 
praiseworthy  or  otherwise  ;  it  is  the  only  one  of  these 
terms  which  may  be  used  in  a  bad  SHdse.  The  others 
rise  in  a  gradually  good  sense ;  '  I  thought  it  an  agree- 
able change  to  have  my  thoughts  diverted  from  the 
greatest  among  the  dead  and  fabulous  heroes,  to  the 
most /amous  among  the  real  and  livin;:.' — Addison. 

*  The  celebrated  is  founded  u|i()n  merit  and  the  dis- 
play of  talent  in  the  arts  and  sciences ;  it  gains  the 
subject  respect;  'While  I  was  in  this  learned  body,  I 
applied  niyself  with  so  much  diligence  to  my  studies, 
that  there  aie  very  few  celebrated  books  either  in  the 
learned  or  modern  tongues  which  1  am  not  acquainted 
with.' — Addison.  The  renowned  i^ounded  ujion  the 
possession  of  rare  or  extraordinary  qualities,  upon 
successful  exertions  and  an  accordance  with  puhlick 
opinion;  it  brings  great  honour  or  glory  to  the  subject; 

Castor  and  Pollux  first  in  martial  force, 
une  hold  on  foot,  and  one  renown'd  for  horse. 

Pope. 
The  illustrio2i.s  is  founded  upon  those  solid  qualities 
which  not  only  remier  one  known  but  distinguished; 
It  ensures  regard  and  veneration;  'The  reliels  of  the 
envious  man  are  those  little  blemishes  that  discover 
themselves  in  an  illustrious  character.' — Addison. 

A  person  may  be  famous  for  his  eccentricities; 
celebrated  as  an  artist,  a  writer,  or  a  player;  renowned 

*  Vide  Abbe  Girard ;  '  Fameux,  illustre,  celebre, 
ienomin6." 


as  a  warriour  or  a  statesman ;  illustrious  as  a  prince, 
a  statesman,  or  a  senator. 

The  maid  of  Orleans,  who  was  decried  by  the  Eng- 
lish, and  idolized  by  the  French,  is  equally /a;»o«s  in 
both  nations.  There  are  celebrated  autlKMs  whom  to 
censure  even  in  that  which  is  censurable,  would  en- 
danger one's  reputation.  The  renowiud  heroes  of 
antiquity  have,  by  the  perusal  of  their  exploits,  given 
birth  lo  a  race  of  modern  heroes  not  inferiour  to  them- 
selves. Princes  njay  shine  in  their  lifetime,  but  they 
cannot  render  themselves  illustrious  lo  posterity  ex- 
cept by  the  monuments  of  goodness  and  wisdom  which 
they  leave  after  them. 


NOTED,  NOTORIOUS. 

JVoted  Iv.  Distinguished)  may  be  employed  either  in 
a  good  or  a  bad  sense ;  notorious  is  never  used  but  in  a 
bad  sense-  men  may  be  noted  for  their  talents,  or  their 
eccentricities ;  they  are  notorious  only  for  their  vices : 
noted  characters  excite  many  and  diverse  remarks  from 
their  friends  and  their  enemies;  noforj'ou*  chaiacters 
are  universally  shunned ; 

An  engineer  of  iioted  skill, 
Engag'd  to  stoj)  the  growing  ill. — Gay. 
'What  principles  of  ordinary  prudence  can  warrant  & 
man  to  trust  a  notorious  cheat?' — South. 

DISTINGUISHED,  CONSPICUOUS,  NOTED, 
EMINENT,  ILLUS'J'RIOUS. 

DistiHguis/ied  signifies  having  a  mark  of  distinction 
by  which  a  thing  is  to  be  distinguished ;  conspicuoits, 
in  Latin  conspicuus,  from  conspieio,  signifies  easily 
to  be  seen ;  noted,  from  notus  known,  signifies  well 
known ;  eminent,  in  Latin  eminens,  from  emineo  or  e 
and  maneo,  signifies  remaining  or  standing  out  above 
the  rest ;  illustrious,  in  Latin  illustrts,  from  lustro  to 
shine,  signifies  shone  upon. 

The  idea  of  an  object  having  something  attached  to 
it  to  excite  notice  is  common  to  all  these  terms. 

Distinguished  in  its  general  sense  expresses  little 
more  than  this  idea;  the  rest  are  but  modes  of  the 
distinguished.  A  thing  is  distinguished  in  projiorti.'yi 
as  it  is  distinct  or  separate  from  others;  it  is  conspicw 
ous  in  proportion  as  it  is  easily  seen  ;  it  is  noted  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  widely  known.  In  this  sense  a  rank  is 
distinguished;  a  situation  is  conspicuous  ;  a  place  is 
noted.  Persons  are  distinguished  by  external  marks  or 
by  characteristick  qualities;  persons  or  things  are  con- 
spicuous mostly  from  some  extenial  maik  ;  persons  or 
things  are  noted  mostly  by  collateral  circumstances. 

A  man  may  be  distinguished  by  his  decorations,  or 
he  may  be  distinguished  by  his  manly  air,  or  by  his 
abilities;  'It  has  been  observed  by  some  wiiteis  that 
man  is  more  distinguished  from  the  animal  world  by 
devotion  than  by  reason.' — Addison-  A  person  is  con- 
spicuous by  the  gaudiiiess  of  his  dress ;  a  house  is  con 
spicuous  that  stands  on  a  hill ; 

Before  the  gate  stood  Pyrrhus,  threat'ning  loud. 

With  glitt'ring  arms,  conspicuous  in  the  crow  d. 
Drvden. 
A  per.«nn  is  noted  for  having  performed  a  wonderful 
cure;  a  place  is  noted  for  its  fine  waters;  'Upon  my 
calling  in  lately  at  one  of  the  most  noted  Temple  coflee- 
liouses,  I  found  the  whole  room,  which  was  full  of 
young  students,  divided  into  several  parties,  eiich  of 
which  was  deeply  engaged  in  some  controversy.' — 

Bl'DGELL. 

We  may  he  distinguished  for  things,  good,  bad,  or 
indiflferent:  we  may  he  conspicuous  for  our  singulari- 
ties or  that  wliich  only  attracts  vulgar  notice:  we  may 
be  noted  for  that  which  is  bad,  and  mostly  for  that 
which  is  the  subject  of  vulgar  discouise:  we  can  be 
eminent  and  illustrious  only  for  that  which  is  really 
good  and  praiseworthy;  the  former  applies  however 
mostly  lo  those  things  which  set  a  man  high  in  the 
circle  of  his  acquaintance;  the  latter  to  that  which 
makes  him  shine  before  the  world.  A  man  of  distin- 
guished talent  will  be  apt  to  excite  envy  if  he  be  ijot 
also  distinguished  for  his  private  virtue:  nfl'ectatioii  is 
never  better  pleased  than  when  it  can  plnce  itsell  in 
such  a  conspicuous  situation  as  to  draw  all  eyes  \\\n)n 
itself:  loveis  of  fame  are  sometimes  coniented  lo  ren- 
der themselves  noted  for  their  vices  or  absurdities : 
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nolliing  is  more  gruLifying  to  a  man  than  to  render 
liiinself  eminent  lor  liis  pruii'ssioiial  skill ;  '  Of  Prior, 
emiiK  III  as  lie  was  both  by  Ills  abilities  and  station,  very 
few  memorials  liave  been  lelt  by  his  contemporaries.' — 
Johnson.  It  is  the  lot  of  but  lew  to  be  iUustrivus, 
and  those  few  are  very  seldom  to  be  envied ; 
Hall,  sweet  Saturiiian  soil!  of  fruitful  grain 
Great  parent,  greater  of  lUuslrioua  men. 

Dryden. 
In  an  e.xtended  and  moral  application,  these  terms 
may  be  employed  to  tieighien  tlie  character  of  an  ob- 
ject; a  favour  may  be  said  to  be  distiniruishtd,  piety 
eminent,  and  a  name  iUiistriotis ;  'Amid  ttie  agita- 
tions of  popular  government,  occasions  will  sometimes 
De  affordi'd  for  eminent  abilities  to  brealt  forth  with 
peculiar  lu.stre.  Bui  while  publick  agitations  allow  a 
few  individuals  to  be  uncommonly  distinguished,  the 
general  condition  of  the  publick  remains  calamitous 
and  wretched.' — Blair. 

Next  add  our  cities  of  illustrious  name. 
Their  costly  labour  and  stujjendous  frame 

Dryden. 

SIGNAL,  MEMORABLE. 

Signal  signifies  serving  as  a  sign ;  memorable  signi- 
fies worthy  to  be  remembered. 

They  both  express  the  idea  of  extraordinary,  or 
being  distinguished  from  ordinary,  or  being  distin- 
guished from  every  thing  else:  whatever  is  signal  de- 
serves to  be  stamped  on  the  mind,  and  to  serve  as  a 
sign  of  some  property  or  cliaracteristick  ;  whatever  is 
memorable  impresses  upon  the  memory,  and  refuses  to 
be  forgotten:  the  former  applies  to  the  moral  cha- 
racter; the  latter  to  events  and  times:  the  Scriptures 
furnish  us  with  many  signal  instances  of  God's  ven 
geance  against  impenitent  siimers,  as  also  of  his  favour 
towards  those  who  obey  his  will;  'We  find,  in  the 
Acts  of  tlie  Apostles,  not  only  no  opposition  to  Chris- 
tianity from  the  Pharisees,  but  several  signal  occa 
sions  in  which  they  assisted  its  first  teachers.' — 
VVoTTON.  The  Reformation  is  a  memorable  event  in 
the  annals  of  ecclesiastical  history;  'That  such  de 
liverances  are  actually  afforded,  those  three  viemorable 
examples  of  Abinielecli,  Esau,  and  Balaam  sufficiently 
demonstrate.'—  South. 


TO  SIGNALIZE,  DISTINGUISH. 

To  signaliie,  or  make  one's  self  a  sign  of  any  thing, 
is  a  inuch  stronger  term  than  simply  to  distinguish  ;  it 
is  in  the  power  of  many  to  do  the  laller,  but  few  oidy 
liave  the  power  of  elTecting  the  former ;  the  English 
liave  always  signalized  themselves  for  their  uncon- 
querable valour  in  battle  ;  'The  knight  of  La  Mancha 
gravely  recounts  to  his  companion  the  adventure  by 
which  he  is  to  signalize  liimself ' — Johnson.  There  is 
no  nation  that  has  not  distinguished  itself,  at  some 
period  or  another,  in  war; 

The  valued  file 
Distinguishes  the  swift,  the  slow,  the  subtle. 

Shakspeark. 


OP  FASHION,  OF  QUALITY,  OF 
DISTINC'I'lON. 
These  epithets  are  employed  proniiscuoiislv  in  collo- 
qnial  discourse;  but  not  with  strict  propriety:*  by 
men  of  fashion  are  understood  such  inen  as  live  in  the 
fashionable  world,  and  keep  the  best  company;  'The 
five  manner  in  which  people  of  fashion  are  discoursed 
on  at  such  meetings  (of  tradespeople),  is  but  a  just  re 
proacli  of  their  failures  in  this  kiiul  (in  payment).'— 
Steki.k.  By  men  of  77irt///)/ are  understood  men  of 
rank  or  title  ;  '  The  single  dress  of  a  lady  of  gnalily  is 
often  the  product  of  a  hundred  climes.' — AnnisoN. 
By  men  of  distinction  are  understood  men  of  lionour- 
fvlite  superiority,  whether  by  wealth,  office,  or  pre- 
eminence in  society  ;  '  It  behooves  men  of  disti7u:tion, 
wl:h  their  power  and  example,  to  preside  over  the  pub- 
lick diversions  in  such  a  manner  as  to  check  any  thine 
tliat  tends  to  the  couruption  of  maimers.'— Stkelk. 

*  \ide  Trusler:  "Of  fashion,  of  quality,  of  dis- 
I'liciion." 


Gentry  and  merchants,  though  not  men  of  quality, 
may,  by  their  mode  of  living,  be  men  of  fashion  ;  and 
by  the  office  they  liold  in  the  state,  they  may  likewise 
be  men  of  distinction. 

PROMINENT,  CONSPICUOUS. 

Prominent  signifies  hanging  over;  conspicuous  'v 
Distinguished)  signities  easy  to  be  beheld  :  the  former 
is,  therefore,  to  the  latter,  in  some  measure,  as  the  spe 
cies  to  the  genus:  what  is  prominent  is,  in  general,  on 
that  very  account  conspicuous ;  but  many  things  may 
be  conspicuous  besides  thf)se  which  are  prominent. 
The  \ei  Ills  pro7nincnt  and  conspicuous  have,  however 
an  application  suited  to  their  peculiar  meaning :  nothing 
ispr(/7«i7ienl  but  what  projects  beycmd  a  certain  line, 
everything  isconspicuous  which  may  be  seen  by  many, 
the  nose  on  a  man's  face  is  ii  prominent  feature,  owin| 
to  its  projecting  situation  ;  and  it  is  sometimes  conspi 
cuous,  according  to  the  position  of  the  person  :  a  figure 
in  a  painting  is  said  to  be  prominent,  if  it  appears  to 
stand  forward  or  before  the  others  ;  but  it  is  not  pro 
perly  conspicuous,  unless  there  be  something  in  it 
which  attracts  Ihe  general  notice,  and  distinguishes  it 
from  all  otlier  things:  on  the  contrary,  it  is  conspi- 
cuous, but  not  expiessly  prominent,  wUfU  the  colours 
are  vivid  ;  '  Lady  Macbeth's  walking  in  her  sleep  is  an 
incident  so  full  of  tragick  horrour,  that  it  stands  out  aa 
a  prominent  feature  in  the  most  sublime  drama  in  the 
woild.' — Cumberland.  'That  innocent  mirth  which 
had  been  so  conspicuous  in  Sir  Thomas  More's  life,  did 
not  forsake  him  to  the  last.' — Addison. 


BRIGHTNESS,  LUSTRE,  SPLENDOUR, 
BRILLIANCY. 

Brightness,  from  the  English  bright,  Saxon  breorhl, 
probably  conies,  like  the  German  pracht  splendour, 
from  the  Hebrew  p'^3  'o  sliine  or  glitter;  lustre,  in 

French  lustre,  Latin  lustrum  a  pursalion  or  cleansing, 
that  is,  to  make  clean  or  pure  ;  splendour,  in  French 
spUndeur,  Latin  splendor,  from  splendeo  to  shine, 
comes  either  from  the  Greek  airXijidi  embers,  or  c-nivOiili 
a  spark ;  brilliancy,  from  brilliant  and  briller  to 
sliine,  comes  from  tlie  German  bi-ille  spectacles,  and 
the  middle  Latin  beryllus  a  crystal. 

Brightness  is  the  generick,  the  rest  are  specifick 
terms:  there  cannot  be  lustre,  splendour,  and  bril 
Z/a7jr7/,  without  brightness;  but  there  may  \ie  bright- 
ness where  these  do  not  exist.  These  terms  rise  in 
sense;  lustre  ri.ses  on  brightness,  spleitdour  on  lustre, 
and  brilliancy  on  splendour. 

Brightness  and  lustre  are  applied  properly  to  na 
tural  lichts ;  splendour  iii\d  brilliancy  ]\:i\Khnen  more 
commonly  applied  to  that  which  is  artificial:  there  is 
always  more  or  less  brightness  in  the  sun  or  moon ; 
there  is  an  occasional  lustre  in  all  the  heavenly  bodies 
when  they  shine  in  their  unclouded  i7v'^A«Hfs5  ;  there 
is  splendour  in  tile  eruptions  of  flame  from  a  volcano 
or  an  immense  conflagration ;  there  is  brilliancy  in  a 
colltciion  of  diamonds.  There  may  be  both  splendour 
and  brilliancy  in  an  iMuminalion :  splendour  arises 
from  the  mass  and  richness  of  light ;  brilliancy  from 
the  variety  and  brightness  o{  l\\e  lights  and  colours. 
Brightness  may  be  obscured,  lustre  may  be  tarnished, 
splendiiiir  and  lirilliiincy  diminished. 

The  analogy  is  closely  preserved  in  the  figurative 
aiiplication.  Brightness  attaches  to  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  men  in  (iriliriary  cases;  'Earthly  honniirs  are 
both  short-lived  in  their  contiiiuaiice,  anil,  while  they 
last,  tarnished  with  spots  and  stains.  On  some  quarter 
or  oilier  their  Ar/^A/rtfA-.v  is  obscured.  But  the  honour 
which  proceeds  from  God  and  viitiie  is  uniuixed  and 
pure.  It  is  a  lustre  which  is  derived  from  lienven.' — 
Bi.AiR.  JMstre  attaches  to  extraordinary  instances  of 
virtue  and  greatness;  splendour  and  in7/(n7it:y  attach 
to  the  achievements  of  men  ;  '  Thomson's  diction  is  in 
the  highest  degree  florid  and  luxuriant,  such  as  may 
be  said  to  be  to  his  images  and  thoughts  "bntli  their 
lustre  and  their  shade  ;"  such  as  invest  tlii'm  wiih 
splendour  through  which  they  are  not  easily  discerni- 
ble.'— Johnson.  'There  is  an  appearance  of  bril- 
liancy in  the  pleasures  of  high  life  which  naturally 
dazzles  the  young.' — Craig. 

Our  Saviour  is  strikingly  repre.«ented  to  us  as  the 
bHght7uss  of  his  Father's  glory,  and  the  express  image 
of  his  person.     The  humanity  of  the  English  in  the 
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Hour  of  conquest  adds  a  lustre  to  Iheir  victories  which 
aie  either  sjilaidid  or  brilliant,  accoiding  to  the  num- 
ber and  riiitiue  of  llie  circumstances  vvhicli  render 
them  remarkable. 


FIRE,  HEAT,  WARMTH,  GLOW. 

In  the  proper  sense  these  words  are  easily  distin- 
guished, but  not  so  easily  in  the  improper  sense  ;  and 
as  tlie  latter  depends  principally  upon  the  former,  it  is 
not  altogether  useless  to  enter  into  some  e.vplanation  of 
their  physical  meaning. 

Fire  is  with  regard  to  heat  as  the  cause  to  the 
efiect:  it  is  itself  an  inlierent  property  in  some  material 
bodies,  and  wlien  in  action  communicates  heal;*  fire 
is  perceptible  to  us  by  the  eye,  as  well  as  the  touch  ; 
heat  is  perceptible  only  by  the  touch  :  we  distinguish 
fire  by  means  of  tlie  flame  it  sends  forth,  or  by  the 
changes  which  it  produces  upon  other  bodies  ;  but  we 
discover  heat  only  by  the  sensations  which  it  produces 
in  ourselves. 

Fire  has  within  itself  the  power  of  communicating 
heat  to  other  bodies  at  a  distance  from  it;  but  heat, 
when  it  lies  in  bodies  without  _^re,  is  not  commujii- 
cable  or  even  perceptible,  e-tcept  by  coming  in  contact 
with  the  body.  Fire  is  producible  in  some  bodies  at 
pleasure,  and  when  in  action  will  communicate  itself 
without  any  external  influence;  but  Aeat  is  always  to 
be  produced  and  Isept  in  being  by  some  external 
agency,  fire  spreads;  but  heat  dies  away.  Fire  is 
producible  only  in  certain  bodies;  huiheat  may  be  pro- 
duced in  many  more  bodies ;  fire  may  be  elicited  from 
a  flint,  or  from  wood,  steel,  and  some  (aw  other  mate- 
rials ;  but  heat  is  producible,  or  exists  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  in  all  material  substances. 

Heat  and  warmth  differ  principally  in  degree;  tlie 
latter  being  a  gentle  degree  of  the  former.  The  term 
heat  is,  however,  in  its  most  extensive  sense  applicable 
to  that  universal  principle  which  pervades  all  nature, 
animate  and  inanimate,  and  seems  to  vivify  the  whole ; 
it  is  this  principle  which  appears  either  under  the  form 
of  _^re,  or  under  the  more  conunonly  conceived  form  of 
heat,  as  it  is  generally  understood,  and  as  I  have  here 
considered  it.  Heat  in  this  limited  .«ense  is  less  active 
than  fire,  and  more  active  than  warmth;  ttie  former  is 
produced  in  bodies,  either  by  the  violent  action  oi  fire, 
as  in  the  boiling  of  waier,  the  melting  of  lead,  or  the 
violent  friction  of  two  hard  bodies ;  the  latter  is  pro- 
duced by  the  simple  expulsion  of  the  cold,  as  in  the 
case  of  feathers,  wool,  and  other  substances,  which 
produce  and  retain  warmth. 

Heat  may  be  the  greatest  possible  remove,  but  warmth 
may  be  the  smallest  possible  remove,  from  cold  ;  the 
latter  is  opposed  to  the  cool,  which  borders  on  the  cold. 
Heat  IS  that  which  to  our  feelings  is  painful;  but 
warmth  is  that  which  is  always  grateful.  In  animate 
bodies  fire  cannot  long  exist,  as  it  is  in  its  nature  con- 
suming and  destructive ;  it  is  incompatible  with  animal 
life :  hrat  will  not  exist,  unless  when  the  body  is  in  a 
diseased  or  disordered  state:  but  to  arm  ^  A  is  that  por- 
tion of  heat  which  exists  in  every  healthy  subject;  by 
this  the  hen  hatches  and  rears  her  young,  by  this  the 
operation  of  gestation  is  carried  on  in  the  female. 
GldW  is  a  partial  heat  or  warmth  which  exists  or  is 
known  to  exist,  mostly  in  the  human  frame;  it  is  com- 
mojily  produced  in  the  body  when  it  is  in  its  most 
vigorous  state,  and  its  nerves  are  firmly  braced  by 
the  cold. 

From  the  above  analysis  the  figurative  application 
of  these  terms,  and  the  sriounds  ujjon  which  they  are 
so  employed,  will  be  easily  discerned.  .\i  fire  is  the 
strongest  and  most  active  principle  in  nature,  which 
seizes  every  thing  within  its  reach  with  the  greatest 
possible  rapidity,  genius  is  said  to  be  possessed  of 
fire  which  flies  with  rapidity  through  all  the  regions 
of  thought,  and  forms  the  most  lively  images  and  com- 
binations ; 

That  modern  love  is  no  such  thing, 
As  what  those  ancient  poets  sing, 
A  fire  celestial,  chaste,  refined. — Swift. 
But  when  fire  is  applied  to  the  eye  or  the  looks,  it  bor- 
rows its  meaning  from  the  external  property  of  flame, 
which  is  very  apllv  depicted  in  the  eye  or  the  looks  of 
lively  people.     A-^hrnt  is  always  excessive  and  mostly 
violent,  those  connnotions  anil   fermentations  of  the 

•  Vide  Eberhardt:  "Ilitze,  feuer,  warme." 


mind  which  flow  from  the  agilation  of  the  pa.-sions, 
particularly  of  Uie  angry  passions,  is  termed  heat. 
As  warmth  is  a  gentle  and  grateful  properly,  it  has 
with  most  propriety  been  ascribed  to  the  alfections. 
As  gluw  is  a  partial  but  vivid  feeling  of  the  body, 
so  is  friendship  a  strong  but  particular  atfeclion  of 
the  mind:  hence  the  propriety  of  ascribing  a  glom  to 
I'riendship 

Age  damps  the  fire  of  the  poet.  Disputanis  in  the 
heat  ni  the  contest  are  apt  to  forget  all  the  loriiis  of 
good'breediug  ;  'The  heat  of  Milton'  s  mind  might  be 
said  to  sublimate  his  learning.' — Johnson.  A  man 
of  tender  moral  feelings  speaks  with  warmth  of  a 
noble  action,  or  takes  a  warin  interest  in  the  concerns 
of  the  imiocent  and  the  distressed ;  '  I  fear  I  have 
pressed  you  farther  upon  this  occasion  than  was  neces- 
sary :  however,  I  know  you  will  excuse  my  warmth  in 
the  cause  of  a  friend.' — Melmoitii  {Letters  of  Gcero 
to  CiBsar).  A  youth  in  the  full  glow  of  friendship 
feels  himself  prepared  to  make  any  sacrifice  in  sup- 
porting the  cause  of  his  friend ; 

The  frost-concocted  glebe 
Draws  in  abundant  vegetable  soul. 
And  galhers  vigour  for  the  coming  year: 
A  stronger  D-Ztfzc  sits  on  the  lively  cheek 
Of  ruddy  fire. — Thomson. 

FERVOUR,  ARDOUR. 
Fervour,  from  ferveo  to  boil,  is  not  so  violent  a  heat 
as  ardour,  from  ardeo  to  burn.  The  affections  are 
properly  fervent ;  the  passions  are  ardent :  we  are 
fervent  in  feeling,  and  ardent  in  acting:  the  fervour 
of  devotion  may  be  rational ;  but  the  ardour  of  zeal  is 
mostly  intemperate.  The  first  martyr,  Stephen,  was 
filled  with  a  holy  fervour ;  St.  Peter,  in  the  ardour  of 
his  zeal,  promised  his  master  to  do  more  than  he  was 
able  to  perform;  'The  joy  of  the  Lord  is  not  to  be 
understood  of  high  raptures  and  transports  of  religious 
fervour.^ — BLAfR.  '  Do  men  hasten  to  their  devotions 
with  that  ardour  that  they  would  to  a  lewd  play  Y — 
South. 

HOT,  FIERY,  BURXLNG,  ARDEx\T. 
Hot,  in  German  heiss,  Latin  aestus,  conies  from  the 
Hebrew  tJ^N  fire; /cry  signifies  having  fire;  burning, 
the  actual  state  of  burning ;  ardent,  the  having  ardour 
(y.  Fervour). 

These  terms  characterize  either  the  presence  of  heat 
or  the  cause  of  heat;  hot  is  the  general  term  which 
marks  simply  the  presence  of  kcat :  fierxj  goes  farther, 
it  denotes  the  presence  of  fire  which  is  the  cause  of 
heat;  burning  denotes  tlie  action  of  fire,  and  conse- 
quently is  more  expressive  than  the  two  ;  ardent, 
which  is  literally  the  same  in  signification,  is  employed 
either  in  poetry  or  in  application  to  moral  objects:  a 
room  is  hot;  a  furnace  or  the  tail  of  a  comet  fiery ;  a 
coal  burning ;  the  sun  ardent; 

Let  loose  the  raging  elements.     Breath'd  hot 
From  all  the  boundless  furnace  of  the  sky. 
And  the  wide,  glittering  waste  of  burning  sand 
A  suft'ocating  wind  the  pilgrim  smites 
With  instant  death. — Thomson. 

E'en  the  camel  feels. 
Shot  through  his  wither'd  heart,  the  fiery  blast. 

Tho.msox. 
The  royal  eagle  draws  his  vigorous  young. 
Strong  pounc'd,  and  ardent  with  paternal  fire. 

Thomson. 
In  the  figurative  application,  a  temper  is  said  to  be 
hot  ox  fiery ;  rage  is  burning;  the  nund  is  ardent  in 
pursuit  of  an  object.  Zeal  may  be  hot,  fiery,  burning, 
and  ardent;  hut  in  the  first  three  cases,  it  denotes  the 
intemperance  of  the  mind  when  heated  by  religion  or 
politicks;  the  latter  is  admissible  so  long  as  it  is  con- 
fined to  a  good  object. 

RADIANCE,  BRILLIANCY 

Both  these  terms  express  the  circumstance  of  a  great 
light  in  a  body:  hwl  radiance,  from  raditis  a  ray  de- 
notes the  emission  of  rays,  and  is,  therefore,  peculiarly 
applicable  to  bodies  naturally  luminous,  like  the 
heavenly  bodies;  and  brilliancy  (v.  Bright)  denotes 
tlie  whole  body  of  liaht  emitted  and  may,  therefore 
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be  applied  equally  to  natural  and  artificial  light.  The 
radiancy  of  tiie  sun,  moon,  and  stars  crnslilutes  a 
part  ot'  their  beauty;  the  brilliancy  o{  a.  diamond  is 
frequently  compared  with  that  of  a  star. 


TO  SHINE,  GLITTER,  GLARE,  SPARKLE, 
RADIATE. 

Shiiie,  in  Saxon  scAi'n'nn,  German  scheinen,  is  in  all 
probabihty  connected  with  the  words  show,  see,  &.C.; 
flitter  and  />lare  are  variations  from  the  German 
gleissev, gliiHicn,  &c.  which  have  a  similar  meaning; 
to  sparkle  signities  to  produce  sparks ;  and  spark  is 
in  Saxon  spcarce.  Low  German  and  Dutch  spark;  to 
radiate  is  to  produce  rays,  from  the  Latin  radius  a 
ray. 

The  emission  of  liaht  is  the  common  idea  conveyed 
by  these  terms.  To  shine  expresses  simply  this  general 
idea ;  glitter  and  the  other  verbs  include  some  colla- 
teral ideas  in  their  signification. 

To  shine  is  a  steady  emission  of  light;  to  glitter  is 
an  unsteady  emission  of  light,  occasioned  by  the  re- 
flection on  transparent  or  bright  bodies;  the  sun  and 
moon  shine  whenever  they  make  their  appearance  ; 
but  a  set  of  diamonds  glitter  by  the  irregular  redection 
of  the  light  on  them  ;  or  the  brazen  spire  of  a  steeple 
glitters  when  the  sun  in  the  niDrning  shines  upon  it. 
In  a  moral  application,  what  shines  appears  with  a 
true  light; 

Yet  something  shines  more  glorious  in  his  word, 

His  mercy  this.— Waller. 
What  glitters  appears  with  a  false  or  borrowed  light ; 
'The  happiness  of  ^.Hccess glittering  before  him  with- 
draws  his  attention  from  the  alrociousness  of  the 
guilt.' — Johnson. 

Shine  specifies  no  degree  of  light;  it  may  be  barely 
sufficient  to  render  itself  visible,  or  it  may  be  a  very 
strong  degree  of  light:  glare  on  the  contrary  denotes 
the  highest  possible  degree  of  light :  the  sun  frequenlly 
glares,  when  it  shines  only  at  intervals ;  '  This  glorious 
morning  star  was  not  the  transitory  light  of  a  comet 
which  shines  and  glares  for  a  while,  and  then  pre- 
sently vanishes  into  nothing.' — South.  All  naked 
light,  the  strength  of  which  is  diminished  liy  any 
shade,  will  produce  a  glare,  as  the  glare  of  the  eye 
when  fixed  full  upon  an  object; 

Against  the  Capitol  I  met  a  lion, 

Who  glared  jipon  me,  and  went  surly  by 

Without  annoying  me. — Sh.^kspeare. 

To  shine  is  to  emit  light  in  a  full  stream;  but  to 
sparkle  is  to  emit  it  in  small  portions  ;  and  to  radiate 
is  to  emit  it  in  long  lines.  The  fire  sparkles  in  the 
burning  of  wood  ;  or  the  liL'ht  of  the  sun  sparkles 
when  it  strikes  on  knobs  or  small  points;  the  sun  ra- 
diates when  it  seems  to  emit  its  light  in  rays; 
His  eyes  so  sparkled  with  a  lively  flame. 

Dryden. 
Now  had  the  sun  withdrawn  his  radiant  light. 
Drvuen. 


FLAME,  BLAZE,  FLASH,  FLARE,  GLARE. 

Flame,  in  Latin  flamma,  from  the  Greek  ^Xfyw  to 
burn,  signifies  the  luniiimus  exhalation  emitted  froni 
fire  ;  blaze,  frcnn  the  German  blasen  to  blow,  signifies 
Aflame  blown  up,  that  is,  an  extended  .^a?7ie;  flash  and 
flare,  which  are  but  variations  of  flame,  denote  dif- 
ferent species  (t(  flame  ;  the  former  a  suddun  flame,  the 
latter  a  dazzling,  unsteady ^(imp.  Glare,  which  is  a 
variation  of  glow,  denotes  u  glowing,  that  is  a  strong 
flame,  that  emits  a  strong  light;  a  candle  burns  only 
by  flame,  paper  comiUDidy  by  a  blaic,  gunpowder  by  a 
tiiish,  a  torch  by  a  flare,  and  a  conflagration  by  a 
glare ; 

His  lightning  your  rebellion  shall  confound, 
And  hurl  ye  lieadlong^amniii'  to  the  ground. 

Pope. 
Swift  as  a  flood  of  fire  when  storms  arise 
Floats  the  wide  IJeld,  and  Mazes  to  the  skies. 

Pope. 
Hax'e  we  not  seen  round  Britain's  peopled  shore, 
Her  useful  sons  exchang'd  for  useless  ore, 


Seen  all  her  triumphs  but  destruction  haste, 
hike  flaring  tapers  brightening  as  they  waste. 

Goldsmith. 
Ev'n  in  the  height  of  noon  oppress'd,  the  sun 
Sheds  weak  and  blunt,  his  wide  refracted  ray. 
Whence  glaring  oft,  with  many  a  broaden'd  orb 
He  frights  the  nations. — Thomson. 

GLARING,  BAREFACED. 

Glaring  is  here  used  in  the  figurative  sense,  drawn 
from  itij  natural  signification  of  broad  light,  which 
strikes  powerfully  upon  the  senses  ;  barefaced  siginfies 
literally  having  a  bare  or  uncovered  face,  which  de- 
notes the  absence  of  all  disguise  or  all  shame. 

Glaring  designates  the  thing  ;  barefaced  charac- 
terizes the  person :  a  glaring  falsehood  is  that  which 
strikes  the  observer  in  an  instant  to  be  falsehood;  a 
barefaced  lie  or  falsehood  betrays  the  etfrontery  of  liim 
who  utters  it.  A  glaring  absurdity  will  he  seen  in- 
stantly without  the  aid  of  reflection ;  '  The  glaring 
side  is  that  of  einnity.' — Blrkk.  A  barefaced  piece 
of  impudence  characterizes  the  agent  as  moie  than 
ordinarily  lost  to  all  sense  of  decorum  ;  '  'l"he  animosi- 
ties increa.sed,  and  the  parties  appeared  barefaced 
against  each  other.' — Clarendon. 

GLEAM,  GLIMMER,  RAY,  BEAM. 
Gleam  is  in  Saxon  glenmen,  German  glimmen,  &c. 
Glimmer  is  a  variation  of  the  same  verb;  ray  is  con- 
nected with  the  word  row ;  beam  comes  from  the  Ger- 
man baum  a  tiee. 

Certain  [wrtions  of  light  are  designated  by  all  these 
terms;  hnl  gleam  and  glimmer  aie  indefinite  ;  ruy  and 
beam  are  difinite.  A  gleam  is  properly  the  commence- 
ment of  light,  or  that  portion  of  opening  light  which 
interrupts  the  darkness;  a  glimmer  is  an  unsteady 
gleam ; 

A  dreadful  gleam  from  his  bright  armour  came, 
And  from  his  eye-balls  flash'd  the  living  flame. 

POPK. 

'  The  glimmering  light  which  shot  into  the  chaos  from 
the  utnmst  verge  of  the  creation,  is  wonderfully  beau- 
tiful and  poelick.' — Addison.  Ray  and  beam  are  [lor- 
tions  of  light  which  emanate  from  some  luminous 
body;  the  former  from  all  luminous  bodies  in  general, 
the  latter  more  particularly  from  the  sun ;  the  former 
is,  as  its  derivation  denotes,  a  row  or  line  of  light 
issuing  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  from  any  body;  the 
lattc."  is  a  great  line  of  light,  like  a  pole  issuing  from  a 
body; 

A  sudden  rnij  shot  beaming  o'er  the  plain, 
And  show'd  the  shores,  the  navy,  and  the  main 

Pope. 
The  stars  shine  smarter ;  and  the  moon  adorns, 
As  with  uiLborrow'd  beams,  her  horns. 

Dryden. 
There  may  be  a  gleam  of  light  visible  on  the  wall  of  a 
dark  room,  or  a  glimmer  if  it  be  moveable  ;  (here  may 
be  rays  of  light  visible  at  night  on  the  back  «f  a  glow- 
worm, or  rays  of  light  ui.Ty  break  through  the  shutters 
of  a  closed  room  ;  ^ 

The  stars  emit  a  shiver'd  ray. — Thomson, 
The  sun  in  the  height  of  its  splendour  sends  forth  its 
beams;  and  in  the  same  manner  the  human  counte- 
nance or  eyes  may  be  said  to  send  forth  beams ; 
The  modest  virtues  mingle  in  her  eyes, 
Still  on  the  ground  dejected,  darling  all 
Their  humid  beams  into  the  blooming  flowers. 
Thomson. 
Gleam  and  ray  may  he.  applied  figuratively  ;  beam  only 
in  the  luitnral  setrse:  a  gleam  of  light  may  break  in  on 
the  benighted  understaiidiiie;  but  a  o-;(>««/(j- of  |ii;|it 
rather  confuses;  rays  of  liclit  may  dart  into  the  nilml 
of  the  most  icnoraiit  savage  who  is  tanghl  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity  by  the  pure  i>ractice  of  its  pro- 
fessors. 

CLEAR,  LUCID,  BRIGHT,  VIVID. 

Clear,  V.  To  absolve;  lurid,  in  iMm  lurid  us,  from 
lucco  to  shine,  and  luz  light,  signifies  having  light 
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bright,  V.  Brightness ;  vivid,  Latin  vividus  from  Biro 
to  live,  sigiiirifs  being  in  a  state  ot'  lite. 

These  epithets  mark  a  gradation  in  tlieir  sense:  the 
idea  of  light  is  coninion  to  them;  but  cieai- expresses 
less  than  lucid,  lucid  tiian  bright,  and  bright  less  than 
vivid:  a  mere  freedom  from  stain  or  dulness  consti- 
tutes clearness ; 

Some  choose  the  clearest  light, 

And  boldly  challenge  the  most  piercing  eye. 

Roscommon. 
The  return  of  light,  and  consequent  removal  of  dark- 
ness, constitutes  lucidity  ; 

Nor  is  the  stream 
Of  purest  crystal,  nor  the  lucid  air, 
Thouiih  one  transparent  vacancy  it  seems, 
Void  of  their  unseen  people. — Thomson. 
Brightness  supposes  a  certain  strength  of  light; 
This  plate,  the  brightest  mansion  of  the  sky, 
I  'II  call  the  palace  of  the  Deity.— Drvdbn. 
Vividness  indicates  freshness  combined  with  strength, 
and  even  a  degree  of  brilliancy; 

From  the  moist  meadow  to  the  wither'd  hill, 
Led  by  the  breeze,  the  vivid  verdure  runs, 
And  swells,  and  deepens  tu  tlie  clierish'd  eye. 

Thomson. 
A  sky  is  clear  that  is  divested  of  clouds;  the  atmo- 
sphere is  lucid  in  llie  day,  but  not  in  the  night :  the  sun 
shines  bright  when  it  is  unobstructed  by  any  thing 
the  atmosphere;  lightning  sometimes  presents  a  vivid 
redness,  and  sometimes  a  jjiDirf  paleness;  the  liglit  of 
the  stars  may  be  clear,  and  sometimes  bright,  but  U'^ver 
vivid ;  the  light  of  the  sun  is  rather  bright  than  clear 
or  vivid;  tile  light  of  the  moon  is  either  clear,  bright, 
or  vivid. 

These  epithets  may  with  equal  propriety  be  applied 
to  colour,  as  well  as  to  light :  a  clear  colour  is  unmixed 
with  any  other  :  a  bright  colour  has  sometliing  striking 
and  strong  in  it;  a  vivid  colour  sometliing  lively  and 
fresh  in  it. 

In  their  moral  application  these  epithets  preserve  a 
similar  distinction:  a  conscience  is  said  to  be  clear 
when  it  is  free  from  every  stain  or  spot;  '  I  look  upon  a 
sound  imagination  as  the  greatest  blessing  of  life,  next 
to  a  cZear judgement,  and  agood  conscience.'— Addison. 
A  deranged  understanding  may  have /«c(d  intervals  ; 
'  I  believe  were  Rousseau  alive,  and  in  one  of  his  lucid 
intervals,  he  would  be  shocked  at  the  practical  phrensy 
of  his  scholars.' — Burkk.    A  bright  intellect  throws 
light  on  every  thing  around  it ; 
But  in  a  body  wliich  doth  freely  yield 
His  parts  to  reason's  rule  obedient, 
There  Alma,  like  a  virgin  queen  most  bright, 
Doth  flourish  in  all  beauty  excellent. — Spenser. 
A  vivid  imagination  glows  with  every  image  that  na- 
ture presents ; 
There  let  the  classick  page  thy  fancy  lead 
Through  rural  scenes,  such  as  the  Mantuan  swain 
Paints  in  the  matchless  harmony  of  song. 
Or  catch  thyself  the  landscape,  glided  swift 
Athwart  imagination's  vivid  eye. — Thomson. 

PELLUCID,  TRANSPARENT. 

Pellucid,  in  Latin  pellucidus  changed  from  perlu- 
cidus,  signifies  very  shining;  transparent,  in  Latin 
transparens,  from  trans  through  or  beyond,  and  pareo 
to  appear,  signifies  visible  throughout. 

Pellucid  is  saidof  that  which  is  pervious  to  the  light, 
or  that  into  vvhich  the  eye  can  penetrate  ;  transparent 
is  said  of  that  which  is  throughout  briirht :  a  stream  is 
pellucid;  it  admits  of  the  light  so  as  to  reflect  objects, 
but  it  is  not  transparent  for  flie  eye. 

CLEARLY,  DISTINCTLY. 

That  is  seen  clearly  of  which  one  has  a  general 
view ;  that  is  seen  distinctly  w  hich  is  seen  so  as  to  dis- 
tiiiKuish  the  several  paits. 

We  see  the  moon  clearly  whenever  it  shines;  but 
we  cannot  see  the  spots  in  the  moon  distinctly  without 
the  help  of  glasses. 

What  we  see  distinctly  must  be  seen  clearly,  but  a 
thing  may  be  seen  clearly  without  being  seen  dis- 
tinctly. ^ 


A  want  of  light,  or  the  intervention  of  other  olijei-ts, 
prevents  us  from  seeing  clearly ;  dlstani  e,  or  a  delect 
in  the  sight,  prevents  us  from  .seeing  distinctly. 

*  Old  men  often  see  clearly  but  not  distinctly;  they 
perceive  large  or  luminous  objects  at  a  distance,  but 
they  cannot  distinguish  such  small  objects  as  the  cha 
racters  of  a  book  without  the  help  of  convex  glasses  ; 
short-sighted  persons,  on  the  contrary,  see  near  objects 
distinctly,  but  they  have  no  clear  vision  of  dislaul 
ones,  unless  they  are  viewed  through  concave  glasses  ; 
'  The  custom  of  arguing  on  any  side,  even  against  our 
persuasion,  dims  the  understanding,  and  makes  it  by 
degrees  lose  the  faculty  of  discerning  clearly  tetwcen 
truth  and  falsehood.' — Locke.  '  Whether  we  are  :ible 
to  comprehend  all  the  operations  of  nature,  and  the 
manners  of  them,  it  matters  not  to  inquire;  but  lliis  is 
certain,  that  we  can  comprehend  no  more  of  them  than 
we  can  distinctly  conceive.' — Locke. 


CLEARNESS,  PERSPICUITY. 

Clearness,  from  clear  {v.  Clear,  lucid),  is  here  usea 
figuratively,  to  mark  the  degree  of  light  by  which  one 
sees  things  distinctly;  perspicuity,  in  French  per.^pi- 
cuiti,  Latin  perspicuitns  from  perspicuus  mtd per.'-picio 
to  lofik  through,  signifies  the  quality  of  being  able  to 
be  seen  through. 

These  epithets  denote  qualities  equally  requisite  to 
render  a  discourse  intelligible,  but  each  has  its  pecirliar 
character,  t  Clearness  respects  our  ideas,  and  springs 
from  the  distinction  of  the  things  themselves  that  are 
discussed  :  perspicuity  respects  the  mode  of  expressing 
the  ideas,  and  springs  from  the  good  qualities  of  style. 
It  requires  a  clear  head  to  be  able  to  see  a  subject  in  all 
its  bearings  and  relations ;  to  distinguish  all  the  niceties 
and  shades  of  difference  betweenthings  that  bear  a 
strong  resemblance,  and  to  separate  it  from  all  irrele- 
vant objects  that  intermingle  themselves  with  if.  But 
whatever  may  be  our  clearness  of  conception,  it  is  re- 
quisite, if  we  would  communicate  our  conceptions  to 
othens,  that  we  should  observe  a  purily  in  our  mode  of 
diction,  that  w»  should  be  particular  in  the  choice  of 
our  terms,  careful  in  the  disposition  of  them,  and  ac- 
curate in  the  construction  of  our  sentences;  that  is 
perspicuity,  which,  as  it  is  the  first,  so,  according  to 
Uuintilian,  it  is  the  most  important  part  of  composition. 

C'ifarnc^s  of  intellect  is  a  natural  gift;  perspicuiti/ 
is  an  acquired  art;  although  intimately  Connected  witii 
each  other,  yet  it  is  possible  to  have  clearness  without 
perspicuity,  and  perspicuity  without  clearness.  Peo- 
ple of  quick  capacities  will  have  char  ideas  on  the 
subjects  that  offer  themselves  to  their  notice,  but  for 
want  of  education  they  may  often  use  improper  or  am 
biguous  plira'^es  ;  or  by  eriours  of  construction  rendef 
their  iilrrascology  the  reverse  of  perspicuous :  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  in  the  power  of  some  to  express  them- 
selves perspic«cu«Z!/ on  siibjecls  far  above  their  com- 
prehension, from  a  certain  facility  which  they  acquire 
of  catching  up  suitable  modes  of  expression. 

The  study  of  the  classicks  and  niathematicks  are 
most  fitted  for  the  improvement  of  clearness  ;  the  study 
of  grammar,  and  the  observance  of  good  models,  will 
serve  most  etVeclually  for  the  acquirement  of  perspi- 
cuity :  '  VVlnnever  men  think  clearly  and  are  tho- 
roughly interested,  they  express  themselves  with  per- 
spicuity and  force.' — Robertson.  'No  modern  orator 
can  dare  to  enter  the  lists  with  Demosthenes  and  Tully. 
We  have  discourses,  indeed,  that  may  be  admired  for 
their  p(-r«7j(CK;<f/,  purity,  and  elegance  ;  but  can  pro- 
duce none  that  abound  in  a  sublimity  which  whirls 
away  the  auditor  like  a  mighty  torrent.' — W.^rton. 


FAIR,  CLEAR. 

Fair,  in  Saxon  fagar,  probably  from  the  Latin  pul- 
cher  beautiful ;  fair  (v.  Clear)  is  used  in  a  positive 
sense;  c/^ar  in  a  negative  sense:  there  must  be  some 
brightness  in  what  is  fair;  there  must  be  no  spots  in 
wlfat  is  clear.  The  weather  is  said  to  be  fair,  which 
is  not  only  free  from  what  is  disagreeable,  but  some- 
what enlivened  by  the  sun  ;  it  is  clear  when  it  is  fre, 
from  clouds  or  mists.  A  fair  skin  approaches  t 
white;  a  clear  skin  is  without  spots  or  irregularities; 

*  Vide  Truster:  "  Clearly,  distinctly." 

t  Vide  Abbe  Girard  :  "  Claris,  perspicuity  " 
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His  fair  large  front,  anil  ryes  sublime,  declar'd 

Absolute  rule.— Milton. 

1  Ihitlier  went 

Willi  unexperienced  lliouglit,  ami  laid  me  down 

On  the  (jreen  bank,  to  look  into  the  clear 

Sniooili  lake. — Milton. 
In  the  moral  application,  a  fair  fame  speaks  much  in 
praise  of  a  man ;  a  clear  reputation  is  free  from  taults. 
A  fair  statement  contains  every  thing  that  can  be  said 
pro  and  con  ;  a  clfar  statement  is  free  from  ambiguity 
•Dr  obscurity.  Fairness  is  something  desirable  and  in- 
viting; c/cttrnes«  is  an  absolute  requisite,  it  cannot  be 
dispensed  with. 

APPARENT,  VISIBLE,  CLEAR,  PLAIN, 
OBVIOUS,  EVIDENT,  MANIFEST. 

Apparent,  in  Latin  apparens,  participle  of  appareo 
to  appear,  signifies  the  quality  of  appealing;  visible, 
in  Latin  visikilis,  from  visus,  participle  of  video  to  see, 
siynilies  capable  of  being  seen  ;  clear,  v.  Clear,  lucid; 
plain,  in  Latin  planus  even,  signifies  what  is  so  smooth 
and  unencumbered  that  it  can  be  seen  ;  obvious,  in 
Latin  obvius,  compounded  of  ob  and  via,  signifies  the 
quality  of  lying  in  one's  way,  or  before  one's  eyes; 
evident,  in  French  evident,  Latin  evidens,  from  video, 
Greek  ti&io,  Hebrew  »T  to  know,  signifies  as  good  as 
certain  or  known ;  manifest,  in  French  manifeste, 
Latin  manifeslus,  compounded  o(manus  the  hand,  and 
f est  us,  participle  of  the  old  verbfendo  to  fall  in,  signi- 
fies the  quality  of  falling  in  or  coming  so  near  that  it 
can  be  laid  hold  of  by  the  hand. 

These  words  agree  in  expressing  various  degrees  in 
ihe  capability  of  seeing;  \)ut  visible  is  the  only  one  used 
purely  in  a  physical  sense  ;  apparent,  clear,  plain,  and 
obvious  are  used  physically  and  morally  ;  evident  and 
manifest  solely  in  a  moral  acceptation.  That  which 
is  simply  an  object  of  sight  is  visible; 

The  visible  and  present  are  for  brutes ; 
A  slender  portion,  and  a  narrow  bound.— Young. 
That  of  which  we  see  only  the  surface  is  apparent ; 
'  The  perception  intellective  often  corrects  the  report  of 
phantasy,  as  in  the  apparent  bigness  of  the  sun,  and 
the  apparent  crookedness  of  the  staff  in  airand  water.' 
— Hale.  The  stars  themselves  are  visible  to  us  ;  but 
their  size  is  merely  apparent:  the  rest  of  these  terms 
denote  not  only  what  is  to  be  seen,  but  what  is  easily 
to  be  seen :  they  are  all  applied  as  epithets  to  objects 
of  mental  discernment. 

What  is  apparent  appears  but  imperfectly  to  view  ; 
it  is  opposed  to  that  which  is  real:  what  is  clear  is  to 
be  seen  in  all  its  bearings  ;  it  is  opposed  to  that  which 
is  obscure :  what  is  plain  is  seen  by  a  plain  understand- 
ing; it  requires  no  deep  reflection  nor  severe  study; 
it  is  opposed  to  what  is  intricate  :  what  is  obvious  pre- 
sents itself  readily  to  the  mind  of  every  one;  it  is  seen 
at  the  firsi  iilance,  and  is  opposed  to  that  which  is  ab- 
struse :  what  is  evident  is  seen  fijrcibly,  and  leaves  no 
Iiesiiiition  on  the  mind  ;  it  is  opposed  to  that  which  is 
dnbicius:  manifest  is  a.  greater  degree  of  the  evident; 
it  sirikc's  on  the  understanding  and  forces  conviction  ; 
it  is  opposed  to  that  which  is  dark. 

A  contradiction  niav  be  apparent ;  on  closer  obser- 
vation it  may  be  found  not  to  be  one.  Men's  virtues 
or  rcliaion  niay  be  only  apparent;  '  The  onlward  and 
apparent  sanctity  of  actions  should  flow  from  purity  of 
lieart.'— RooKRs.  A  case  is  clear:  it  is  decided  on 
immedialely; '  We  pretimd  to  give  a.  clear  account  how 
Ihnnder  and  lightning  are  produced.' — Temple.  A 
truth  is  plain  ;  it  is  involved  in  no  |)erplexily  ;  it  is  not 
multifarious  in  its  bearings:  a  falsehood  is  plain;  it 
admits  of  no  question  ;  '  It  is  plain  that  our  skill  in 
literature  is  owing  to  the  knowledge  of  Greek  and  La- 
tin, which  that  they  are  still  preserved  among  us,  can  be 
ascribed  only  to  a  religions  regard.'— Bkrkelky.  A 
reason  is  obvious ;  it  flows  out  of  the  nature  of  the 
case;  '  It  is  obvious  to  remark  that  we  follow  nothing 
heartily  unless  carried  to  it  by  inclination.'- Grove. 
A  proof  is  evident  ;  it  requires  no  discussion,  there  is 
nothing  in  it  that  clashes  or  contradicts;  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  a  person  is  evident  when  every  thing 
serves  to  strengthen  the  conclusion  ;  '  It  is  evident  that 
fame,  considered  merely  as  the  immortality  of  a  name, 
is  not  less  likely  to  be  the  reward  of  bad  actions  than 
of  good.'— Johnson.    A  contradiction  or  absurdity  is 


manifest,  which  is  felt  by  all  as  soon  as  it  is  perceivert , 
'  .Among  the  many  inconsistencies  which  folly  produces 
in  the  human  mind,  there  has  often  been  observed  a 
manifest  and  striking  contrariety  between  the  lifeof  an 
author  and  liis  writings.' — Johnson. 


APPEARANCE,  AIR,  ASPECT. 

Appearance,  which  signifies  the  thing  that  appears, 
is  the  generick:  air,  v.  jlir,  manner;  and  aspect,  in 
Latin  aspectus,  from  aspicio  to  look  upon,  signifying 
the  tiling  that  is  looked  upon  or  seen,  are  specifick 
terms.  The  whole  external  form,  figure,  or  colours, 
whatever  is  visible  to  the  eye,  is  its  appearance  ;  'The 
hero  answers  with  the  respect  due  to  the  beautiful 
ap;)cara7ice  she  made.' — Stkelk.  Air  is  a  particular 
appearance  of  any  object  as  far  as  it  is  indicative  of 
its  quality,  condition,  or  temper  ;  an  oir  of  wretched- 
ness or  of  assumption;  '  Some  who  had  the  most  as- 
suming air  went  directly  of  themselves  to  crrour  with- 
out expecting  a  conductor.' — PaRnell.  Jispecl  is  the 
partial  appearance  of  a  body  as  it  present;^  one  of  its 
sides  to  view;  a  gloomy  or  cheerful  aspect;  'Her 
motions  were  steady  and  composed,  and  her  aspict 
serious  but  cheerful;  her  name  was  Patience.' — Ad- 
dison. 

It  is  not  safe  to  judge  of  any  person  or  thing  alto- 
gether by  appearances  ;  the  appearance  and  reality  are 
often  at  variance  :  the  appearance  of  the  sun  is  that  of 
a  moving  body,  but  modern  astronomers  are  of  opinion 
tliat  it  has  no  motion  round  the  earth ;  there  aie  par- 
ticulartowns,  habitations, or  rooms,  which  have  always 
an  air  of  co.mfort,  or  the  contrary  ;  this  is  a  sort  of 
appearance  the  most  to  be  relied  on.  Politicians  of  a 
certain  stamp  are  always  busy  in  judging  of  the  I'uture 
from  the  u5/)cc(  of  affairs;  but  their  predictions,  like 
those  of  astrologers,  who  judge  from  tlie  aspect  of  the 
heavens,  turn  out  to  the  discredit  of  the  prophet. 

HIDEOUS,  GHASTLY,  GRIM,  GRISLY. 

Hideous,  in  French  hideux,  comes  probably  from 
A((Zt',  siynifying  fit  only  to  be  hidden  from  the  view ; 
ghastly  signifies  like  a  ghost ;  grim,  in  German  nr/mnj, 
signifies  fierce  ;  grisly,  from  grizzle,  signifies  grinled, 
or  motley  coloured. 

An  unseemly  exteriour  is  characterized   by  thesse 
terms  ;  but  the  hideous  respects  natural  objects,  and  the 
ghastly  more  properly  that  which  is  supernatural  or 
what  resembles  it.     A  mask  with  nionstious  grinning 
features  looks  hideous ; 
From  the  broad  margin  to  the  centre  grew 
Slielves,  rocks,  and  whirlpools,  hideous  to  the  view. 
Falcon  KR. 
A  human  form  with  a  visage  of  deathlike  paleness  is 
•fhastly  ; 

And  death 
Grinn'd  horribly  a  ghastly  smile. — Milton. 
The  grim  is  applicable  only  to  the  countenances  ;  dogs 
or  wild  beasts  may  look  vi'iy  grim  ; 
Even  hell's ^rm  king  Alcides'  pow'r  confess'd.— PoPK. 
Grisly  refers  to  the  whole  form,  but  particularly  to  the 
colour;  as  blackness  or  darkness  has  always  something 
terrifick  in  it,  a  grisly  figure,  having  a  monstrous  as- 
semblage of  dark  colour,  is  particularly  calculated  to 
strike  terrour ; 
All  parts  resound  with  tumult.s,  plaints,  and  feats. 
And  grisly  death  in  sundry  shapes  appears.— Pope. 
Hideous  is  applicable  to  objects  of  hearing  also,  as  a 
hideous  roar ;  but  tlie  rest  to  objects  of  sight  only. 

FACE,  FRONT, 

Figuratively  designate  the  particular  parts  of  bodies 
whicii  bear  some  sort  of  resemblance  to  the  human 
face  or  forehead. 

The  face  is  applied  to  that  part  of  bodies  which 
serves  as  an  index  or  rule,  and  contains  certain  marks 
todirect  the  observer;  the /rent  is  employed  for  that 
part  which  is  most  prominent  or  foremost:  hence  we 
speak  of  the  face  of  a  wheel  or  clock,  the  face  of  a 
painting,  or  the /ace  of  nature;  but  the  front  of  3 
house  or  building,  and  the  front  of  a  stage :  hence 
likewise,  the  propriety  of  the  expressions,  to  put  s 
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good  face  on  a  thing,  to  sliow  a  bold  fronl ;  '  A  com- 
mon soldier,  a  child,  a  ^irl,  the  door  of  an  inn,  l>ave 
changed  the  face  of  fortune,  and  almost  of  nature.' — 
Burke. 

Where  the  deep  trench  hi  length  extended  hiy, 
Compacted  troops  stand  wed;^ed  in  firm  array, 
A  dreadful  front. — PopK. 

FACE,  COUNTENANCE,  VISAGE. 

Face,  in  Latin  fades,  fiotiif acio  to  make,  signifies 
the  whole  form  or  make;  countenance,  in  Fiench 
contenauce,  from  the  Latin  cuntineo,  signifies  the  con- 
tents, or  what  is  conlained  in  the /ace;  visage,  (rotii 
visuo  and  video  to  see,  signifies  the  particular  form  of 
the  face  as  it  presents  itself  to  view;  properly  speak- 
inuakind  of  countenance. 

The  face  consists  of  a  certain  set  of  features;  the 
countenance  consists  of  the  general  aggregate  of  looks 
produced  by  these  features  ;  the  visage  consists  of  such 
looks  in  particular  cases:  the /ace  is  the  work  of  nature; 
the  countenance  and  visage  are  the  work  of>lie  mind: 
the  face  remains  the  same,  but  the  countenance  and 
visage  are  changeable.  The  face  belongs  to  brutes  as 
well  as  men  ;  the  countenance  is  the  peculiar  properly 
of  man  ;  visage  is  a  term  peculiarly  applicable  to  sn- 
periour  beings  ;  it  is  employed  only  in  tiie  grave  or  lofiy 
style  ;  '  No  part  of  the  body  besides  the /ace  is  capable 
of  as  many  changes  as  there  are  ditferent  emotiinis  in 
ti>e  mind,  and  of  e.vpressiiifi  lliein  all  by  those  changes.' 
— Hughes.  '  As  the  countenance  admits  of  so  great 
variety  it  requires  also  great  judgement  to  govern  it ' — 
Hughes. 

A  sudden  trembling  seized  on  all  his  limbs 

His  eyes  distorted  grew,  his  visage  pale; 

His  speech  forsook  him. — Otway. 

TO  GAPE,  STARE,  GAZE. 
To  gape,  in  German  gnffen.  Saxon  geopnian  to  make 
open  or  wide,  is  to  look  with  an  open  or  wide  mouth ; 
stare,  from  the  German  starr  fixed,  signifies  to  look 
with  a  fixed  eye  ;  gaze  comes  very  probably  from,  the 
Greek  dyaso/«j£  to  admire,  because  it  signifies  to  look 
Steadily  from  a  sentiment  of  admiration. 

Gape  and  stare  are  taken  in  the  bad   sense;  the 
former  indicatingthe  astonishment  of  gross  ignorance  ; 
the  latter  not  only  ignorance  but  impertinence:  gnie  ia 
"aken  always  in  a  good  sense,  as  indicating  a  laudable 
feeling  of  astonishment,  pleasure,   or  curiosity.      A 
clown  gapes  at  the  pictures  of  wild  beasts  which  he 
sees  at  a  fair;   '  It  was  now  a  miserable  spectacle  to 
see  us  nodding  and  gaping  at  one  annflier,  every  man 
talking,  and  no  man  heajd.'— Sir  John  Mandeville. 
An  impertinent  fellow  stares  at  every  woman  he  looks 
at,  and  stares  a  modest  woman  nut  of  countenance; 
Astonish'd  .\unusjust  arrives  by  chance 
To  see  his  fall,  nor  farther  dares  advance  ; 
But,  fixing  on  iho  maid  his  horrid  eye. 
He  stares  and  shakes,  and  finds  it  vain  to  fly. 

Dryden. 
A  lover  of  the  fine  arts  will  gaze  with  admiration  and 
delight  at  the  productions  of  Raphael  or  Titian  ; 
For  while  expecting  there  the  queen,  he  rais'd 
His  wond'ring  eyes,  and  round  the  temple  oraiV, 
Admir'dthe  fortune  of  the  rising  town. 
The  striving  artists,  and  their  art's  renown. 

Dryden. 
When  a  person  is  stupified  by  affiight;  he  gives  a  va- 
cant stare.     Those  who  are  filled  with  transport  ^aze 
on  the  object  of  their  ecstasy. 

VIEW,  SURVEY,  PROSPECT. 

View,  V.  To  look,  and  sjirveij,  compounded  of  vey 
or  view  and  sur  over,  mark  the  act  of  the  person, 
namely,  the  looking  at  a  thing  with  more  or  less  atten- 
tion: prospect,  from  the  Latin  prospectus  and  pro- 
spicio  to  see  before,  designates  the  thing  seen.  We 
takea  «(C!o  or.sHruf?^;  the  prospect  presents  itself:  the 
•uieM  is  of  an  indefinite  extent;  the  survey  \s  always 
comprehensive  in  its  nature.  Ignorant  people  take 
but  narrow  uieios  of  things;  men  take  more  or  less 
enlarged  views,  according  to  their  cultivation  :  the  ca 
pacious  mind  of  a  genius  takes  a  survey  of  all  nature; 


Fools  view  but  part,  and  not  the  \\h(t]c survey, 
So  crowd  existence  all  into  a  day. — Jknyns. 
The  view  depends  altogether  on  llie  train  of  a  person's 
thoughts;  the  prospect   is  set  before  him,  it  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  thing;  our  c(cto«  of  advanco- 
meiit  are  sometimes  very  fallacious  ;  our  prospects  are 
very    delusive;    both    occasion   disappointminl;    the 
former  is  the  keener,  as  we  have  to  charge  the  miscal- 
culation  upon  ourselves.      Sometimes  our  prospects 
depend  upon  our  views,  at  least  in  matters  of  religion ; 
lie  who  forms  erroneous  views  of  a  future  state  has  but 
a  wretched  prospect  beyond  the  grave; 
No  land  so  rude  but  looks  beyond  the  tomb 
For  t'umie  prospects  in  a  world  to  come. — Jbnyns. 

VIEW,  PROSPECT,  LANDSCAPE. 

View  and  prospect  {v.  View,  prospect),  though  ap- 
plied here  to  external  objects  of  sense,  have  a  similar 
distinction  as  in  the  preceding  article.  'J'lie  view  is  not 
only  that  which  may  be  seen,  bnl  that  which  is  actually 
seen;  the  pru.spect  is  that  wliich  may  be  seen:  that 
ceases,  therefore,  to  be  a  view,  which  lias  not  an  im- 
mediate agent  to  view  ;  although  a  pro.-:pect  exists  con- 
tinually, whether  seen  or  not:  hence  we  speak  with 
nioie  propriety  of  our  view  being  intercepted,  than  our 
prospect  intercepted;  aconfined  and  bounded  view,bM. 
a  lively  or  dreary  prospect.  The  terms,  however,  are 
are  sometimes  indirt'erently  applied  ; 
Thus  was  this  place 

A  happy  rural  seat  of  various  views. — Milton. 

Now  skies  and  seas  their  prospect  only  bounil. 

Drvdkn. 

View  is  an  indefinite  term;  it  may  be  said  either  of  a 
number  of  objects,  or  of  a  single  object,  of  a  whole  or 
of  a  part;  prospect  is  said  only  of  an  aggregate  number 
of  objects;  we  may  have  a  view  of  a  town,  of  a  num- 
ber of  scattered  houses,  of  a  single  house,  or  of  the 
spire  of  a  steeple  ;  but  a  prospect  compreheinis  all  that 
comes  within  the  range  of  the  eye.  View  may  be  said 
of  that  which  is  seen  directly  or  indirectly;  prospect 
only  of  that  which  directly  presenis  itself  to  the  eye  ; 
hence  a  drawing  of  an  object  may  be  termid  a  view, 
allhough  not  a  prospect.  View  is  confined  to  no  par- 
ticular objects;  prospect  mostly  respects  rural  objects; 
and  landscape  respects  no  others.  J^andscape,  land- 
skip,  or  landshnpe  denotes  any  portion  of  country  which 
is  in  a  particular  form:  hence  the  landscape  is  a  spe- 
cies oC  prospect.  A  prospect  may  be  wide,  and  com- 
preliend  an  assemblage  of  objects  both  of  nature  and 
art ;  but  a  landscape  is  narrow,  and  lies  within  the 
compass  of  the  naked  eye:  hence  it  is  also  that  Zanii- 
scape  may  be  taken  also  for  the  drawing  of  a  landscape, 
and  consequently  for  a  species  of  view  :  the  taking  of 
views  or  landscapes  is  the  last  exercise  of  the  learner 
in  drawing; 

So  lovely  seem'd 

Tliat  landscape,  and  of  pure  now  purer  air 

Meets  his  ai)pioach. — Milton. 


VISION,  APPARITION,  PHANTOM,  SPECTRE, 
GHOST. 

Vision,  from  the  Latin  visus  seeing  or  seen,  signifies 
either  the  act  of  seeing  or  the  thing  seen;  apparition, 
from  appear,  signifies  the  thing  that  appears.  As  tha 
thing  seen  is  only  the  improper  signification,  the  term 
vision  is  rrever  employed  but  in  regard  to  some  agent: 
the  vision  depends  upon  the  stale  of  the  visual  orgarr ; 
the  vision  of  a  peisoir  whose  sight  is  defective  will  fre- 
quently be  fallacious;  he  will  see  some  things  double 
which  are  single,  long  which  are  short,  and  the  like. 
Iir  like  manner,  if  the  siuht  be  miraculously  impressed 
his  vision  will  enable  him  to  see  that  which  is  super- 
natural;  hence  it  is  that  7j/»707t  is  either  tine  or  false, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  individual;  and  a 
vision,  signifying  a  tiling  seen,  is  taken  for  a  super- 
natural exertion  of  the  vision :  apparition,  on  the  con- 
trary, refers  us  to  the  object  seen ;  this  may  be  true  or 
false  according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  presents  itself. 

Joseph  was  warned  by  a  vision  to  fly  into  Eaypt 
with  his  family;  *Mary  Maadalen  was  informed  of 
the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour  by  an  apparition  i 

*  VideTrusler:  "  Vision,  apparition.' 
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feverish  people  often  think  they  see  visions ;  timid  and 
credulous  people  soiiietiines  lalie  trees  and  posts  lor 
apparitions ; 

Visions  and  inspirations  soine  expect 
Their  course  here  lo  direct. — Cowley. 
Full  fast  he  flies,  and  dares  not  look  behind  him, 
'J'ill  out  of  breath  he  overtakes  his  fellows, 
VVtio  gather  rouini  and  wonder  at  tlie  tale 
Of  horrid  apparition. — Blair. 

Phantom.,  from  the  Greek  (fiaivia  to  appear,  is  used 
for  a  lalse  apparition,  or  the  appearance  of  a  thing 
otherwise  than  what  it  is;  thus  the  ignis  fatuus,  vul- 
garly called  Jack-o' -Lantern,  is  a  phantom;  besides 
which  there  are  many  phantoms  of  a  moral  kind 
which  haunt  the  imagination  ;  '  'J'lie  phantoms  which 
haunt  a  desert  are  want,  and  misery,  and  danger.' — 
Johnson. 

Spectre,  from  specie  to  behold,  and  ghost,  fnorn  geist 
a  spirit,  are  the  apparitions  of  immaterial  substances. 
The  spectre  is  taken  for  any  spiritual  being  that  ap- 
pears; but  the  ghost  is  taken  only  for  the  spirits  of 
departed  men  who  appear  to  their  fellow-creatures: 
a  spectre  is  sometimes  made  lo  appear  on  the  stage; 
ghosts  exis«  mostly  in  the  iinaginalion  of  the  young 
and  the  ignorant; 

RousM  from  their  slumbers. 
In  grim  array  the  grisly  spectres  rise. — Blair. 

The  lonely  tower 
Is  also  shunn'd,  whose  mournful  chambers  hold, 
So  night-struck  fancy  dreams,  the  yelling  ghost. 
Thomson. 

RETROSPECT,  REVIEW,  SURVEY. 

Retrospect  is  literally  looking  back,  from  retro  be- 
hind, and  spicio  to  behold  or  cast  an  eye  upon ;  a 
review  is  a  view  repeated ;  and  a  survey  is  a  looking 
over  at  once,  from  the  French  sur  over,  and  voir 
to  see. 

A  retrospect  is  always  taken  of  that  which  is  past 
and  distant;  a  review  may  be  taken  of  that  whicli  is 
present  and  before  us;  every  retrospect  is  a  species  of 
review,  but  every  review  is  not  a  retrospect.  We  take 
a  retrospect  of  our  past  life  in  order  to  draw  salutary 
reflect  ions  from  all  that  we  have  done  and  snflered; 
we  take  a  review  of  any  particular  circumstance  whicli 
is  passing  before  us,  in  order  to  regulate  our  present 
conduct.  The  retrospect  goes  further  by  virtue  of  the 
mind's  power  to  reflect  on  itself,  and  to  recall  all  past 
images  to  itself;  the  review  may  go  forward  by  the 
exeicise  of  the  senses  on  external  objects.  The  his- 
torian takes  a  retrospect  of  all  the  events  which  liave 
happened  within  a  given  period  ;  the  journalist  takes 
a  review  of  all  the  events  thai  are  passing  within  the 
time  in  which  he  is  living ;  '  Believe  me,  my  lord,  I  look 
upon  you  as  a  spirit  entered  into  another  life,  where 
you  oui;hl  to  despise  all  little  views  and  mean  retro- 
spects.'— Pope  (/setters  to  Atierhury).  ' 'I'he  retro- 
spect of  lite  is  seldom  wholly  unattended  by  uneasi- 
ness and  shame.  It  too  much  re.^emhles  the  review 
which  a  traveller  lakes  from  some  eminence  of  a. 
barren  country.'- — Blair. 

The  review  may  be  said  of  the  past  as  well  as  the 
present;  it  is  a  view  not  only  of  what  is,  but  what  has 
bf>en  :  tlie  survey  is  entirely  confined  to  the  present ;  it 
is  a  view  only  of  thai  which  is;  'Every  man  accus- 
tomed lo  takv^survey  of  his  own  notions,  will,  by  a 
Blight  retrospection,  be  able  to  discover  that  his  mind 
has  undergone  many  revolutions.' — Johnson. 

We  take  a  review  of  what  we  have  already  viewed, 
in  order  to  get  a  more  correct  insight  into  it;  we  take 
a  survey  of  a  thing  in  all  its  parts  in  order  to  get  a 
comprehensive  view  of  it,  in  order  to  examine  it  in  all 
its  bearings.  A  general  occasionally  lakes  a  review  of 
all  his  army ;  he  takes  a  survey  of  the  fortress  which 
he  is  going  to  besiege  or  attack. 

REVISAL,  REVISION,  REVIEW. 

Revisnl,  revision,  and  review,  all  come  from  the 
I.alin  viileo  to  see,  and  signify  looking  hack  upon  a 
thing  or  looking  at  it  again:  .the  terms  revisal  and  re- 
vision  are  however  mostly  employed  in  regard  to  what 
is  written  ;  review  is  us<'d  for  things  in  geiieial.  The 
revisal  of  a  book  is  the  work  of  the  author,  for  the 
purposes  of  correct'on ;  '  Tliere  is  in  your  persons  a 


difference  and  a  peculiarity  of  character  preserveo 
tliKjMgli  the  whole  of  your  actions,  thai  I  could  never 
imagine  but  that  this  proceeded  (Vom  a  long  and  care- 
ful revisal  of  your  vvoik.' — Loftus.  'i'he  review  cd"  a 
book  is  the  work  of  the  critick,  for  the  purpose  of  esti- 
mating its  value;  'A  commonplace  book  accustoms 
till;  mind  to  discharge  itself  of  its  reading  on  paper, 
instead  of  relying  on  its  natural  powers  of  retention 
aided  by  frequent  revisions  of  its  ideas.' — Earl  or 
Chatham.  Jievisal  and  revision  differ  neither  in 
sen^e  nor  application,  unless  that  the  former  is  more 
I'requenlly  employed  abstractedly  from  the  object  re- 
vised, and  revision  mostly  in  conjunction:  whoever 
wishes  his  work  to  be  correct,  will  not  spare  a  revisal; 
the  revision  of  classical  books  ought  to  be  intrusted 
only  lo  men  of  prolbund  erudition.  The  term  revision 
may  also  sonietimes  be  applied  lo  other  objects  besides 
those  of  literature;  'How  enchanting  must  such  a 
review  (of  their  miniorandum  books)  prove  lo  those 
who  make  a  figure  in  the  polite  world.' — Hawkes 

WORTH. 

TO  ECLIPSE,  OBSCURE. 

Eclipar,  in  Greek  iK^ei^tg,  comes  from  iKKtiitm  to 
fail,  signifying  to  cause  a  failure  of  light :  obscure,  trotn 
the  adjective  obscure  {v.  Dark),  signities  to  cause  the 
intervention  of  a  shadow. 

In  the  natural  as  well  as  the  moral  application, 
eclipse  is  taken  in  a  particular  and  relative  significa- 
tion;  obscure  is  used  in  a  general  seiise.  Heavenly 
bodies  are  eclipsed  by  the  intervention  of  other  bodies 
between  them  and  the  beholder  ;  things  are  in  general 
obscured  which  are  in  any  way  rendered  less  striking 
or  visible.  To  eclipse  is  therefore  a  species  of  ob- 
scui-ing:  thai  is  always  obscured  which  is  eclipsed; 
but  every  thing  is  not  eclipsed  which  is  obscured. 

So  figuratively  real  mi  ril  is  eclipsed  by  the  interven- 
tion of  that  which  is  superiour  ; 

Sarcasms  may  eclipse  thine  own, 
But  cannot  blur  my  lost  renown. — Butler. 
Merit  is  often  obscured  by  an  ungracious  exteriour  In 
the  possessor,  or  by  the  unfortunate  circumstances  of 
his  life;  'Among  those  who  are  the  most  richly  en- 
dowed by  nature  and  accomplislied  by  their  own  in- 
dustry, how  few  are  there  whose  virtues  are  not  ob- 
scured by  the  ignorance,  prejudice,  or  envy  of  their 
beholders.'  — A  ddison. 


DARK,  OBSCURE,  DIM,  MYSTERIOUS. 

Dark,  in  Saxon  deore,  is  doubtless  connected  with 
the  German  dunkel  dark  and  dunst  a  vapour,  which  is 
a  cause  of  darkness ;  obscure,  in  Latin  obscvrus,  com- 
[lounded  of  ob  and  scurus,  Greek  aKiepds  and  tr/c/a  a 
shadow,  signifies  literally  interrupted  by  a  shadow; 
dim  is  but  a  variation  of  dork,  dunkel,  &c. 

79arAwie.ssex[iresses  more  th;in  obscurity :  the  former 
denotes  the  total  privation  of  light ;  the  latter  only  the 
diminution  of  liL'ht. 

/^rtrA  is  opposed  to  light;  o4.<cr?i7f  to  bright:  what  is 
dark  is  altogether  hidden  ;  what  is  obscure  is  not  to  be 
seen  distinctly,  or  without  an  effort. 

Darkness  may  be  used  either  in  the  natural  or  moral 
sense;  obscurity  only  in  the  moral  sense;  in  this  case 
the  former  conveys  a  more  unfavourable  idea  than  the 
latter:  darkness  serves  to  cover  that  which  ought  not 
to  be  hidden;  obscurity  intercepts  our  view  of  that 
which  we  would  wish  lo  see:  the  former  is  the  conse- 
quence of  design ;  the  latter  of  neglect  or  accident: 
the  letter  sent  by  the  conspirator  in  the  gunpowder 
plot  to  his  friend  was  dark; 

Why  are  thy  speeches  dark  and  troubled, 
As  Cretan  seas  when  ve.\'d  by  warring  w  inds? 

Smith. 
All  passages  in  ancient  writers  which  allude  to  circum- 
stances no  longer  known,  must  necessarily  he obscvn ; 
'  He  that  reads  and  grows  no  wiser  iseldom  suspects  liis 
own  deficiency,  but  complains  of  hard  words  and  ob- 
scure sentences.'— Johnson.  A  corner  may  be  said  tn 
he  dark  or  obscure ;  hut  the  former  is  used  literally  and 
the  latter  figuratively:  the  owl  is  obliged,  from  the 
weakness  o(  its  visual  organs,  to  .seek  the  darkest  cor- 
ners in  the  daytime;  men  of  distorted  minds  often 
seek  obscure  corners,  only  from  disappointed  ambition. 

Dim  expresses  a  degree  of  darkness,  but  it  is  ent 
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ployed  more  in  relation  to  the  person  seiiiig  tiian  lo  ilii" 
object  seen.  Tlie  ey<'S  are  said  to  grow  iliiii,  or  the 
sifiht  dim.  The  light  is  said  to  be  dim,  by  wliiuli  things 
are  but  dimly  seen ; 

The  stars  shall  fade  away,  tlie  sun  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  years; 
Uut  thou  shall  flourish  in  iinmorlal  youth. 

Addison. 
Mysterious  denotes  a  species  of  the  dark,  in  relation 
to  tlie  actions  of  men:  where  a  veil  is  intentionally 
tlirowii  over  any  object  so  as  to  render  it  as  incom- 
prehensible as  that  which  is  sacred.  JJark  is  an  epi- 
thet taken  always  in  the  bad  sense,  but  mysterious  is 
always  in  an  indifferent  sense.  We  are  told  in  the 
Sacred  Writings,  that  men  love  darkness  rattier  than 
light,  because  their  deeds  are  evil.  Whatever,  there- 
fore, is  dark  in  the  ways  of  men,  is  naturally  presumed 
to  be  evil ;  but  things  may  be  mysterious  in  the  events 
of  human  life,  without  the  e.xpress  intention  of  an  in- 
dividual to  render  them  so.  The  speeches  of  an  as- 
sassin and  conspirator  will  be  dark;  '  Randoliih,  an 
agent  extremely  proper  for  conducting  any  dark  in- 
trigue, was  despatched  into  Scotland,  and,  residing  se- 
creily  among  the  lords  of  the  congregation,  observed 
and  quickened  their  motions.' — Kobertson.  Any 
intricate  affair  which  involves  the  characlers  and  con- 
duct of  men  ma.y  Ue  mysterious  ;  'The  alRction  which 
Mary  in  her  letter  expresses  for  Bothwell,  fully  accounts 
for  every  subsequent  part  of  her  conduct,  which,  with- 
out admitting  this  circumstance,  appears  altogether 
mysterious  and  inconsistent.' — Robertson. 

The  same  distinction  exists  between  these  terms 
when  applied  lo  the  ways  of  Providence,  which  are 
said  to  be  sometimes  da?-k,  inasmuch  as  they  present  a 
cloudy  aspect ;  and  mostly  iiiysterious,  inasmuch  as 
ihey  are  past  finding  out. 

UNSEARCHABLE,  INSCRUTABLE. 
These  terms  are  both  applied  to  the  Almighty,  but 
not  altogether  indifferently  ;  for  that  which  is  unsearch- 
able is  not  set  at  so  great  a  distance  from  us  as  that 
which  is  inscrutable :  for  that  which  is  searched  is  in 
common  concerns  easier  to  he  found  than  that  which 
requires  a  scrutiny.  The  ways  of  God  are  all,  lo  us 
finite  creatures,  more  or  less  unsearchable; 

Things  else  by  me  unsearchable,  now  heard 

With  wonder. — Milton. 
The  mysterious  plans  of  Providence  as  frequently 
eviiicedjn  the  affairs  of  men  are  altogether  inscrutoile ; 
'To  expect  that  the  intricacies  of  science  "ill  be 
pierced  by  a  careless  glance,  is  to  expect  a  particular 
privilege;  but  to  suppose  that  the  maze  is  i/iio-i'Cai/c 
to  diligence,  is  to  enchain  the  mind  in  voluntary 
sliackles.' — Johnson 

OPAaUE,  DARK. 
Opaque,  in  Latin  opacus.  comes  from  ops  the  earth, 
because  the  earth  is  the  darkest  of  all  bodies ;  tlie 
word  opaque  is  to  do'-k  as  the  species  to  the  genus,  for  it 
expresses  that  species o{  darkness  which  is  inherent  in 
solid  bodies,  iti  distinction  from  those  which  emit  light 
from  themselves,  or  admit  of  light  into  themselves;  it 
is  therefore  employed  scientifically  for  the  more  vul- 
gar and  fanailiar  term  dark.     On  this  ground,  the  earth 
is  termerf  nn  opaque  body  in  distinction  from  the  sun, 
moon,  or  other  luminous  bodies;  any  solid  substance, 
aa  a  trie  or  a  stone,  is  an  opaque  body,  in  distinction 
f.oui  glass,  which  is  a  clear  or  transparent  body. 
Hut  all  sunshine,  as  when  his  beams  at  noon, 
Culminate  from  tli'  equator  as  they  now 
Shot  upward  still,  whence  no  way  round 
Shadow  from  body  opaque  can  fall. — Milto.v. 

SHADE,  SHADOW. 

.^hade  and  shadoio,  in  German  schalten,  are  in  all 
•robability  connected  with  the  word  shine,  show,  {v. 
To  show,  &c.) 

Both  these  terms  express  that  darkness  which  is  oc- 
casioned by  the  sun's  rays  being  intercepted  by  any 
body;  but  shade  simply  expresses  the  absence  of  the 
hght,  and  shadow  signifies  also  the  figure  of  the  body 
which  thus  intercepts  the  light.    Trees  naturally  pro- 
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dnce  a  shade,. by  means  of  their  branches  and  leaves: 
and  wherever  the  image  of  the  tree  is  rttlected  on  the 
earth,  that  forms  its  shadow.  It  is  agreeable  in  the 
heat  of  summer  to  sit  in  Ihe  shade; 

Welcome,  ye  shades!  yc  bowery  thickets,  hail! 

Tuo.MSON. 

The  constancy  with  which  the  shadow  follows  the  man 
has  been  proverbially  adopted  as  a  simile  for  one  who 
clings  close  to  another  ; 

At  every  step. 
Solemn  and  slow,  the  shadows  blacker  fall. 
And  all  is  awful  listening  gloom  around. 

Thomson. 
The  distinction  between  these    terms,  in  the  moral 
sense,  is  precisely  the  same ;  a  person  is  said  to  be  in 
the  shade,  if  he  lives  in  obscurity,  or  unnoticed  ;  "  the 
law  (says  St.  Paul)  is  a  shadow  of  things  to  come." 

TO  DISAPPEAR,  VANISH. 

To  disappear  signifies  not  to  appear  {v.  .iir);  vanish, 
in  French  evanir,  Latin  evaueo  or  cvanesco,  com- 
pounded of  e  and  vaneo,  in  Greek  (fiaivb)  to  appear, 
signifies  to  go  out  of  sight. 

To  disappear  comprehends  no  particular  mode  of 
action;  to  vanish  includes  in  it  the  idea  of  a  rapid  mo- 
tion. A  thing  (toflppeari'eithergraduallyorsuddenly; 
it  vanishes  on  a  sudden  :  it  disappears  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things  ;  it  vanishes  by  an  unnsiral  effort,  a 
supernaturitl  or  a  inagrck  power.  Any  object  that  re- 
cedes or  moves  away  will  soon  disappear ; 

Red  meteors  ran  across  th'  ethereal  space, 
Stars  disappeared,  and  comets  took  their  place 
Drydkn. 
In  fairy  tales  things  are  made  to  ttanish  the  instant 
they  are  beheld;  '  While  I  was  lamenting  this  sudden 
de.solaiion  that  had  been  made  before  me,  the  whole 
scene  vanished.' — Addison.     To  disappear  is  often  a 
temporary    action ;  to  vanish  generally  conveys  the 
idea  of  being  permanently  lost  to  the  sight.    The  stars 
appear  and  disappear  in  the    firmament;    lightning 
va7iishes  with  a  rapiditj-  that  is  unequalled. 


TO  LOOK,  APPEAR. 

Look  i.^here  taken  in  the  neuter  and  improper  sense, 
signifying  the  act  of  things  figuratively  striving  to  be 
seen;  appear,  from  the  Latin  appareo  or p area,  Greek 
Trdpupii,  signifies  to  be  present  or  at  hand,  within  sight. 

The  look  of  a  thing  respects  the  impressions  which 
it  makes  on  the  senses,  that  is,  the  manner  in  which  it 
looks ;  its  appearance  implies  the  simple  act  of  its 
coming  into  sight:  the  look  of  anything  is  therefoie 
characterized  as  good  or  bad,  mean  or  handsome,  ugly 
orbeauliful;  \he  appearance  is  characterized  as  early 
or  late,  sudden  or  uirexpected :  thei  e  is  something  very 
unseemly  in  the  look  of  a  clergyman  atTecting  the  airs 
of  a  fine  gentleman  ;  the  ajipearance  of  the  stars  in  an 
evening  presents  an  interesting  view  even  to  the  ordi- 
irary  beholder.  As  what  appears  must  appear  in  some 
form,  the  signification  of  the  term  has  been  extended 
to  the  manner  of  the  appearance,  and  brought  still 
nearer  to  look  in  its  application ;  in  this  case,  the  term 
look  is  rather  more  faiiriliar  than  that  of  appearance  : 
we  may  speak  eitlier  of  regarding  the  look  or  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  thing,  as  far  as  it  may  impress  others; 
but  the  latter  is  less  colloquial  than  the  fornrer :  a  man's 
conduct  is  said  to  look  rather  than  to  appear  ill ;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  we  say  a  thing  assumes  an  appear- 
ance, or  Iras  a  certain  appearance. 

Look  is  always  employed  for  what  is  real ;  what  a 
thing  looks  is  that  which  it  really  is:  appear,  however, 
sometimes  refers  not  only  to  what  is  external,  but  H) 
what  is  superficial.  If  we  say  a  person  looks  ill,  it 
supposes  some  positive  and  unequivocal  evidence  of 
illness:  if  we  say  he  appears  to  be  ill,  it  is  a  less  posi- 
tive assertion  than  the  former;  it  leaves  room  for 
doubt,  and  allows  the  possibility  of  a  mistake.  We 
are  at  liberty  to  judge  of  things  by  their  ZooArs,  without 
being  chargeable  with  want  of  judgement;  but  as  ap 
pearances  are  said  to_be  deceitful,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  admit  them  with  caution  as  the  rule  of  our  judne 
nient.  Look  is  employed  mostly  in  regard  to  objects 
of  sense ;  appearance  respects  natural  and  moral  ob 
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jects  imiinrerfinlly ;  the  sky  Iwto-  lowering;  an  objeclj 
apjiears  llirougli  u  microscope  greater  than  it  really  is  ; 
Dlslressful  nature  pants, 
The  very  slreauis  luoli  languid  IVoui  afar. 

Thomson. 

A  person's  conduct  appears  in  a  more  culpable  liulit 
when  seen  tliioiigh  tlie  representation  of  an  enemy; 
'  Never  does  liberty  appear  more  amiable  than  under 
the  government  of  a  pious  and  good  prince.'— Addison. 


LOOK,  GLANCE. 

Look  .V.  Jiir)  is  the  generick,  and  glance  (.v.  To 
glance  at)  the  specihck  term  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  casual 
or  mumentary  look :  a  look  may  be  characterized  as 
Bcviire  or  mild,  fierce  or  gentle,  angry  or  kind  ;  a, glance 
as  hasty  or  sudden,  impeitect  or  slight:  solikewise  we 
eptak  of  taking  a  look,  or  catching  a  ^ia/ice; 

Here  the  soft  flocks,  with  the  same  harmless  look 

They  wore  alive. — Thomson. 

The  tiger,  darting  fierce 

Impetuous  on  his  prey,  the  glance  has  dnom'd. 

Thomson. 


TO  LOOK,  SEE,  BEHOLD,  VIEW,  EYE. 

Look,  in  Saxon  locan,  Upper  German  lugen,  comes 
from  lax  light,  and  tlie  Greek  Xdw  to  see;  see,  in  Ger- 
man si'hen,  probably  a  variation  from  the  Latin  video 
to  see  •  behold,  compounded  of  the  intensive  be  and 
hold,  signifies  lo  hold  or  fix  the  eye  on  an  object;  view, 
from  the  French  voir,  and  the  Latin  video,  signifies 
simply  to  see  ;  to  eye,  from  the  noun  eye,  naturally  sig- 
nifies to  fathom  with  the  eye. 

We  look  voluntarily  ;  we  see  involuntarily  :  the  eye 
sees ;  the  person  looks:  absent  people  often  see  things 
before  they  are  fully  conscious  that  they  are  at  hand  ; 
we  may  look  without  seeing,  and  we  may  see  without 
looking:  near-siglUod  people  often  look  at  that  which 
is  too  distant  to  strike  the  visual  organ.  To  behold  is 
to  look  at  for  a  cotitinuancp;  to  view  is  to  look  at  in  all 
directions;  to  rye  is  to  iook  at  earnestly,  and  by  side 
glances:  that  which  is  seen  may  disappear  in  an  in- 
stant; it  may  strike  the  eye  and  be  gone:  but  what  is 
lovked  at  must  make  some  stay;  consequently,  light- 
ning, and  things  equally  fugitive  and  rapid  in  their 
flight,  may  be  seen,  but  cannot  be  looked  at. 

To  look  at  is  the  familiar,  as  well  as  the  general  term, 
in  regard  to  the  others;  we  look  at  things  in  general,  I 
which  we  wish  to  see,  that  is,  to  see  them  clearly,  fully, 
and  in  all  ilieir  parts;  but  we  behold  that  which  excites 
a  moral  or  intellectual  interest;  'The  most  unpardon- 
able malefactor  in  the  world  going  to  his  death,  and 
bearing  it  with  composure,  would  win  the  pity  of  those 
who  sdiould  behold  him.'— Steelk.      We  view  that 
which  demands  intelleclual  attention  ; 
They  climb  the  next  ascent,  and,  looking  down. 
Now  at  a  nearer  distance  virw  the  town ; 
The  prince  with  wonder  sees  the  stately  tow'rs 
(Which  late  were  huts  and  shepherds'  bow'rs). 

llRYDEN. 

We  eye  that  which  gratifies  any  particular  passion ; 
Half  afraid,  he  first 
Against  the  window  beats,  then  brisk  alights 
On  the  warm  hearth ;  then,  hopping  o'er  the  floor, 
Eyes  all  the  smiling  family  askance. — Thomson. 

.\n  inquisitive  child  looks  at  things  wliich  are  new  to 
I,  but  does  not  behold  them ;  we  look  at  plants,  or 
finery,  or  whatever  gratifies  the  senses,  but  we  do  not 
behold  them  :  on  the  other  hand,  we  behold  any  spec- 
tacle which  excites  our  admiration,  our  aslonishinenl, 
our  pity,  or  our  love :  we  look  at  objects  in  order  to 
observe  their  external  properties;  but  we  view  them  in 
order  to  find  out  their  component  paits,  their  internal 
properties,  their  powers  of  motion  and  action,  &c. ;  we 
look  at  things  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  moment, 
or  for  mere  amusement ;  but  the  jealous  man  eyes  his 
rival,  in  order  lo  mark  his  movements,  his  designs,  and 
his  successes;  the  envi(m8  man  eyes  him  who  is  in 
prosperity,  with  a  malignant  desire  to  see  him  humbled. 
To  look  is  an  indilferent,  to  behold  and  view  are  good 
and  honourable  actions;  to  rye,  as  the  act  of  persons, 
is  commonly  a  iii:ai),  and  even  base  action. 


LOOKER-ON,  SPECTATOR,  BEHOLDER, 
OBSERVER. 

The  looker-on.  and  the  spectator  are  both  opposed  to 
tlie  agents  or  acU)rs  in  any  scene;  but  the  former  is 
still  more  abstracted  from  the  objects  he  sees  than  the 
latter. 

A  looker-on  (v.  To  look)  is  careless;  he  has  no  pari 
and  takes  no  part  in  what  he  sees ;  he  looks  on,  be- 
cause the  thing  is  before  him,  and  he  has  nothing  else 
to  do:  a  spectator  may  likewise  be  unconcerned,  but 
in  general  he  derives  aniusenient,  if  nothing  else,  from 
what  he  sees.  A  clown  may  be  a  looker  on,  who  with 
open  mouth  gapes  at  all  that  is  belbre  him,  without 
understanding  any  part  of  it;  but  he  who  looks  on  to 
draw  a  moral  lesson  from  the  whole  is  in  the  moral 
sense  not  an  uninterested  spectator ;  '  Lookers-on 
many  times  see  more  than  gamesters.' — Bacon. 

But  high  in  heaven  they  sit,  and  gaze  from  far. 

The  tame  spectators  of  liis  deeds  of  war— Pope. 

The  beholder  has  a  nearer  interest  than  the  specta 
tor;  and  the  observer  has  an  interest  not  less  near 
than  that  of  the  beholder,  but  somewhat  dilferi'iit  the 
beholder  has  his  aft'ecliims  roused  by  what  he  sees; 
'  Objects  imperfectly  discerned  take  forms  from  the 
hope  or  fear  of  the  beholder.' — Johnson.  'J'he  ob- 
server has  his  understanding  employed  in  that  which 
passes  before  him  ;  '  Swift  was  an  exact  observer  of 
life.'— Johnson.  The  beholder  indulges  himself  in 
contemplation  ;  the  observer  is  busy  in  making  it  sub- 
servient to  some  proposed  object ;  every  biholder  iifniir 
Saviour's  sufferinirs  and  patience  was  struck  with  the 
conviction  of  his  Divine  character,  not  excepting  even 
some  of  those  who  were  liis  most  prejudiced  adver- 
saries ;  every  calm  observer  of  our  Saviour's  words 
and  actions  was  convinced  of  his  Divine  mission 


TO  SEE,  PERCEIVE,  OBSERVE.  • 

See,\n  the  .  ijiau  scAen,  Greek  dedoijat,  Hebrew 
n^T,  is  s  general  term  ;  it  may  be  either  a  voluntary 
or  involuntary  action;  perceire,  from  the  Latin  per- 
cipio  or  per  and  capio  to  take  into  the  mind,  is  always 
a  voluntary  action;  and  observe  (v.  To  notice)  is  an 
intentional  action.  The  eye  sees  when  the  mind  is 
absent ;  the  mind  and  the  eye perceioe  in  conjunction  : 
hence,  we  may  say  that  a  person  sees,  but  does  not 
perceive:  we  observe,  not  merely  by  a  simple  act  of  the 
mind,  but  by  its  positive  and  fixed  exertion.  We  see 
a  thing  without  knowing  what  it  is;  we  perceive  a 
tiling,  and  know  what  it  is,  but  the  imiiression  passes 
away  ;  we  observe  a  thing,  and  afterward  retrace  the 
image  of  it  in  our  mind.  We  see  a  star  when  the  eye 
is  directed  towards  it;  we  perceive  it  move  if  we  look 
at  it  atlenllvply;  we  observe  its  position  in  diflercnt 
parts  of  the  heavens.  The  blind  cannot  sec,  the  ab- 
sent canii(itpr(TC(«e,  the  dull  cannot  observe. 

Seeing,  as  n  corporeal  action,  is  the  act  only  of  the 
eye  ;  perceiving  and  observing  are  actions  in  wliicli  all 
the  senses  are  concerned.  We  see  colours,  we  per- 
ceive the  state  of  tlie  atniospheie,  and  observe  its 
changes.  Seeing  is  soinetinics  extended  to  the  mind's 
operations,  in  which  it  has  an  indefinite  meaning  ;  but 
perceive  and  observe  have  both  a  definite  sense :  we 
may  see  a  thing  distinctly  and  clearly,  or  otherwise; 
we  perceive  it  always  w  ith  a  certain  degree  of  dis- 
tinctness;  and  observeit  with  a  tiositive  degree  of  mi- 
nuteness: we  sec  the  truth  of  a  remark;  wc  perceive 
the  force  of  an  objection  ;  we  observe  Ihe  reluctance  of 
a  person.  It  is  farther  to  be  observed,  however,  that 
w  hen  sec  expresses  a  mental  operation,  it  expresses 
what  is  purely  mental;  perceive  and  observe  are  op- 
plied  to  such  objects  as  are  seen  by  the  senses  as  well 
as  the  mind. 

See  is  either  employed  as  a  corporeal  or  incorporeal 
action  ;  perceive  and  observe  are  obviously  a  jmicliou 
of  the  cor|)oreal  and  incorporeal  We  .sec  the  light 
with  our  eyes,  or  we  see  the  truth  of  a  proiiosition 
with  our  mind's  eye; 

There  plant  eyes,  all  mist  from  thence 
Purge  and  disperse,  that  I  may  see  and  tell 
Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight.— Milton. 
We  perceive  the  difference  of  climate,  or  we  percnva 
the  difTerence  in  the  comfort  of  our  situation; 
Sated  at  length,  ere  long  I  might  perceive 
Strange  alieranon  in  me. — Miltom. 
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W/e  observe  the  motions  of  tlie  lipavenly  bodies ; '  Every 
part  of  your  last  letter  glowed  with  tluit  waniitli  of 
friendship,  which,  tliougli  it  was  by  no  means  new  to 
HiC,  I  could  not  but  ubKerv.  with  peculiar  satisfaction.' 
Mklmotii  [Letters  of  Cicero). 

TO  SEEM,  APPEAR. 
The  idea  of  coming  to  the  view  is  expressed  liy  both 
these  terms;  hut  the  word  seem  rises  upon  that  of 
appear.  Seem,  from  the  Latin  similis  like,  siesnifies 
literally  to  appear  like,  and  is  therefore  a  species  of 
appearance-,  which  is  from  tlie  I.aiin  apparco  or  pareo, 
and  the  Greek  vapdiAi  to  be  present,  signifies  to  be 
present,  or  before  the  eye.  Every  object  may  appear; 
hut  nothing  seems,  except  that  which  the  mind  adnrits 
to  appear  in  any  given  form.  To  seem  requiies  some 
reflection  and  comparison  of  objects  iti  the  mind  one 
with  another ;  this  term  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  appli- 
cable to  matters  that  may  be  different  from  what  they 
appear,  or  of  an  indetermiruite  kind :  that  the  sun  seems 
to  move,  is  a  conclusion  which  we  draw  from  the  ex- 
ercise of^  our  senses,  and  by  comparing  this  case  with 
others  of  a  similar  nature  ;  it  is  only  by  a  farther  re- 
search into  the  operations  of  nature  thai  we  discover 
this  to  be  no  conclusive  proof  of  its  motion.  To  ap- 
pear, on  the  contraiy,  is  the  express  act  of  the  things 
themselves  on  us;  it  is,  therefore,  peculiaily  api)licable 
to  such  objects  as  make  an  impression  on  us :  to  appear 
is  the  same  as  to  present  itself;  the  stars  appear  in  the 
firmament,  but  we  do  not  say  that  they  seem  there ; 
the  sun  appears  dark  throngli  the  clouds. 

They  are  equaHy  a|ip!icable  to  moral  as  well  as 
natural  objects  wiih  tlie  above-mentioned  distinction. 
Seem  is  said  of  that  which  is  dubious,  continyeut,  or 
future ;  appear  of  that  which  is  actual,  positive,  and 
past.  A  thing  seems  strange  which  we  are  led  to  con- 
clude as  strange  from  what  we  see  of  it;  a  thing  ap- 
pear.i  clear  when  we  have  a  clear  conception  of  it;  a 
plan  seems  practicable  or  impracticable;  an  author 
appears  to  understand  his  subject,  or  the  contrary.  It 
seems  as  if  all  efforts  to  reform  the  bulk  of  mankind 
will  be  found  inefficient ;  it  appears  from  the  long  ca- 
talogue of  vices  which  are  still  very  prevalent,  that 
Tittle  progress  has  hitherto  been  made  in  the  work  of 
reformation  ; 
Lasli'd  into  foam,  the  fierce  conflicting  brine 
Seems  o'er  a  thousand  raging  waves  to  burn. 

Thomson? 
O  heavenly  poet !  such  thy  verse  appears. 
So  sweet,  so  charmingto  my  ravish'd  ears. — Drvden. 

TO  PERCEIVE,  DISCERN,  DISTINGUISH. 

Perreive,  in  Latin  pereipio,  or  per  and  co«^*i  sig- 
nifies to  take  hold  of  thoroughly  ;  discern,  v.  Discern- 
ment. 

To  perceive  [v.  To  see)  is  a  positive,  to  discern  a 
relative,  action:  we ^jerceiue  things  by  t-leniselves;  we 
discern  them  amid  many  others :  r^'C  perceive  that 
which  is  obvious ;  we  discern  th<«^  which  is  remote, 
or  which  requires  much  attetitio'  t"  get  an  idea  of  it. 
We  perceive  by  a  person's  lofKs  and  words  what  he 
intends ;  we  discern  the  drift''f  his  actions.  We  may 
perceive  sensible  or  spirit'^l  objects;  we  coininouly 
discern  only  that  which  ifspirilual ;  we  perceive  light, 
darkness,  colours,  or  tie  truth  or  falsehood  of  any 
thing ; 

And  la.stly,  turning  inwardly  her  eyes. 

Perceives  how  ill  her  own  ideas  rise. — Jenyns. 
We  discern  characters,  motives,  the  tendency  and  con- 
sequences of  actions,  &c. ;  '  One  who  is  actuated  by 
party  spirit,  is  almost  under  an  incapacity  of  discer7i- 
j'n^  either  real  blemishes  or  beauties.' — Addison.  It 
is  the  act  of  a  child  to  perceive  according  to  the  quick- 
ness of  its  senses  ;  it  is  the  actof  a  man  to  discerii  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  his  knowledge  and  under- 
standing. 

To  discern  ar]6  distingvish  (v.  Difference)  approach 
the  nearest  in  sense  to  each  other  ;  hut  the  former  sig- 
nifies to  see  only  one  thing,  the  latter  to  see  two  or 
more  in  quick  succession.  We  discern  what  lie  in 
things;  we  distinguish  Xh'm^s  according  to  their  ont- 
Ward  marks;  we  discern  things  in  order  to  under- 
stand their  essences ;  we  distinguish  in  order  not  to  con- 
lound  tliem  together.    Experienced  and  discreet  people 
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may  discern  the  signs  of  tlie  times ;  it  is  just  to  dis- 
tinguish betwi'cn  an  aclion  done  hom  inadvertence, 
and  that  which  is  done  from  design.  The  conduct  of 
people  is  sometimes  so  veiled  by  art,  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  discern  their  object ;  '  The  cuslom  of  arguing  on  any 
side,  even  against  our  persuasions,  dims  the  under- 
standing, and  makes  it  by  degrees  lose  the  faculty  of 
discerning  between  truth  and  falsehood.' — Locke. 
It  is  necessary  to  distinguis^t  between  practice  and 
prol'ession  ;  '  Mr.  Boyle  observes,  that  though  the  mole 
be  not  totally  blind  (as  is  generally  thought),  she  has 
not  sight  enough  to  distinguish  objects.' — Addison 

TO  OBSERVE,  WATCH. 
These  terms  agree  in  expressing  the  act  of  lookmg 
at  an  object;  but  to  observe  (v.  To  notice)  is  not  to 
look  after  so  strictly  as  is  implied  by  to  watch  (v.  To 
watch) ;  a  general  observes  the  motions  of  an  enemy 
when  they  are  in  no  particular  state  of  activity ;  he 
watches  the  motions  of  an  enemy  when  they  are  in  a 
slate  of  commotion  :  we  observe  a  thing  in  order  to 
draw  an  inference  from  it;  we  watch  any  thing  in 
order  to  discover  what  may  happen:  we  observe  with 
coolness;  we  zoatcA  with  eagerness:  we  oiseri;e  care- 
fully ;  we  watch  narrowly :  the  conduct  of  mankind 
in  general  is  observed ; 

Nor  nrustthe  ploughman  less  observe  the  skies. 

Dryden 
The  conduct  of  suspicious  individuals  is  watched; 
For  thou  know'st 
What  hath  been  warn'd  us,  what  malicious  foe 
Watches,  no  doubt,  wilh  greedy  hope  to  find, 
His  wish  and  best  advantage,  us  asunder. — Milton 

Vi^AKEFUL,  WATCHFUL,  VIGILANT. 

We  may  be  wakeful  without  Ireing  walrhful;  but 
we  cannot  he  watchful  without  being  wakeful. 

JFakefulness  is  an  aflair  of  tire  bcrdy,  and  depends 
upon  the  tenrperament;  watchfulness  is  an  affair  of 
the  will,  and  depends  ui'on  the  determination.  Some 
persons  are  nrore  wakful  than  I  hey  wish  to  be; 

Mitsick  shall  wake  her,  that  hath  power  to  charm 

Pale  sickness,  and  avert  the  stings  of  pain  ; 
I      Can  rai^e  or  quell  our  passions,  and  becalm 

In  sweet  oblivion  the  too  wakeful  sense. — Fenton. 
Few  persons  are  as  watchful  as  they  ought  to  be; 
'  Fe  who  remenibeis  what  has  fallen  out  will  be 
watchful  against  what  may  happen.' — South.  Vigi- 
lance,  from  the  Latin  vigil,  and  the  Greek  dya/^Xiiio} 
to  be  on  the  alert,  expresses  a  high  degree  of  watch- 
fulness:  a  sentinel  is  watchful  who  on  ordinary  oc- 
casions keeps  good  watch;  hut  it  is  necessary  lor  him, 
on  extraordinary  occasioirs,  to  be  vigilant,  in  order  to 
detect  whatever  may  pass. 

We  are  watchful  mostly  in  the  proper  sense  of 
watching;  hMwii  may  be  vigilant  in  detecting  moral 
as  well  as  natural  evils;  '  Let  a  man  strictly  observe 
llie  first  hints  and  whispers  of  good  and  evil  that  pass 
in  his  heart :  this  will  keep  conscience  quiclj  and  vigi- 
lant.'— South. 

TO  ABSTRACT,  SEPARATE,  DISTINGUISH. 

To  abstract,  from  the  Latin  abstractum,  participle 
of  abstraho  to  draw  from,  signifies  to  draw  one  thing 
from  another;  separate,  in  Latin  separatus,  participle 
of  separn,  is  compounded  of  se  and  pare  to  dispose 
apart,  signifying  to  put  things  asunder,  or  at  a  distance 
from  each  other ;  distinguish,  in  French  distinguer, 
Latin  distingvo,  is  compounded  of  tho  separative  pre 
position  dis  and  tingo  to  titrge  or  colour,  signifying  to 
give  different  marks  by  wiiich  things  may  be  known 
from  each  other. 

Jibstract  is  tised  for  the  most  part  in  the  moral  or 
spiritual  sense;  separate  inosriy  in  a  physical  sense- 
distinguish  either  in  a  moral  or  physical  sense:  we 
aisf)(7c£  what  we  wish  to  regard  particularly  and  indi- 
vidually ;  we  separate  what  we  wish  not  to  be  united ; 
we  distinguish  what  we  wish  not  to  confound.  The 
mind  performs  the  office  of  abstraction  for  itself; 
separating  and  distinguishing  are  exerted  on  external 
objects.*      Arrangement,   place,    time,   and   circum- 

*  Vide  Abbe  Girard :  "  Distiiiguer,  separer. 
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stances  serve  to  separate :  the  ideas  formed  of  things, 
the  outward  marks  attaclied  lo  llieiii.tlie  qualities  at- 
tributed to  them  serve  tn  Uistivs'un'/i. 

By  tlie  oiicration  of  abstraciwn  the  mind  creates  for 
itself  a  multitude  of  new  ideas:  in  the  act  of  separa- 
twn  bodies  are  removed  from  each  other  by  distance 
of  place:  In  tlie  act  of  distinguishing  objects  are  dis 
Covered  lo  be  similar  or  dissimilar,  (iualilies  are 
ul/stracted  from  tlie  sulijects  in  which  they  are  in- 
herent :  countries  are  separated  by  mountains  or  seas  : 
their  inhabiiants  aie  distinguished  by  their  dress,  lan- 
guage, or  maimers.  The  mind  is  never  less  abstracted 
Irom  one's  friends  than  vviien  separated  from  tlieni  by 
immense  oceans:  it  requires  a  Iteeu  eye  to  distinguish 
objects  that  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  each  other. 
Volatile  persons  easily  abstract  their  minds  from  the 
most  solemn  scenes  to  fi.x  them  on  trifling  objects  that 
pass  before  them;  'We  ought  lo  abstract  oui  minds 
from  the  observation  of  an  excellence  in  lliose  we  con- 
verse with,  till  we  have  received  some  good  informa- 
tion of  the  disposition  of  their  minds.'— Stkelk.  An 
unsocial  temper  leads  some  men  to  separate  them- 
selves from  all  their  companions;  'It  is  an  eminent 
instance  of  Newton's  superiority  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind that  he  was  able  to  separate  knowledge  from 
those  weaknesses  by  which  knowledge  is  generally 
disgraced.' — Johnson.  An  absurd  ambition  leads 
others  to  distinguish  themselves  by  their  eccentri- 
cities; 'Fontenelle,  in  his  panegyrick  on  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  closes  a  long  enumeration  of  that  philoso- 
pher's virtues  and  attainmeius  with  an  observation 
that  he  was  not  distinguished  from  other  men  by  any 
singularity  either  natural  or  affected.' — Johnson. 


ABSENT,  ABSTRACTED,  DIVERTED, 
DISTRACTED. 
Absent,  in  French  absent,  Latin  absens,  comes  from 
ab  and  sum  to  be  I'rom,  signifying  away  or  at  a  dis- 
tance from  all  objects;  abstracted,  in  French  abstrait, 
Latin  abstractus,  participle  of  abstraho,  or  ab  and 
trahu  to  draw  from,  signihes  drawn  or  separated  from 
all  objects;  diverted,  in  French  diocr^iv,  Latin  diverto, 
compounded  of  di  or  dis  asunder  and  verto  to  turn, 
signifies  to  turn  aside  from  the  objwt  that  is  present ; 
distracted  of  course  implies  drawn  asundc  by  ditl'erent 
objects. 

A  want  of  attention  is  implied  in  all  these  terms, 
but  in  ditTereut  deijrces  and  under  diflerent  circum- 
stances. 

Absent  and  abstracted  denote  a  total  exclusion  of 
present  objects;  diverted  and  distracted  a  misappliert 
attention  to  surrounding  objects,  an  attention  to  such 
thimrs  as  are  not  the  immediate  object  of  concern. 

Absent  and  abstracted  dilTer  less  in  sense  than  in 
applicalion:  the  former  is  an  epithet  e.xpressive  either 
of  a  habit  or  a  state,  and  precedes  the  noun  ;  the  latter 
expresses  a  state  only,  and  is  never  adjoined  to  the 
noun:  we  say,  a  man  is  absent  or  an  absent  man;  he 
is  abstracted,  hut  not  an  abstracted  man,  although 
when  applied  to  other  objects  it  may  be  applied  to 
denote  a  temporary  state; 

A  voice,  than  human  more,  th'  abstracted  ear 
Of  fancy  stiikes,  "  Be  not  afraid  of  us, 
Poor  kindred  man." — Thomson. 
We  are  absent  or  abstracted  when  not  thinking  on 
what  passes  before  us ;  we  are  diverted  when  we  listen 
to  any  other  disco\irse  than  that  which  is  addressed  to 
n-'. :  we  are  distracted  when  we  listen  to  the  discourse 
of  two  persons  at  the  same  time. 

The  absent  man  has  his  mind  and  person  never  in 
the  same  place:  he  is  abstracted  (mm  all  the  surround- 
ing scenes;  his  senses  are  locked  up  from  alt  the  ob 
jpcts  that  seek  for  admittance;  he  is  often  at  Rome 
■while  walking  the  streets  of  I^ondon,  or  solving  a 
prohleiri  of  Euclid  in  a  social  parly;  '  Theophrastns 
called  one  who  barely  rehearsed  his  speech,  with  his 
eyes  fixed,  an  "absent  actor."' — Hi^ghes.  The  man 
who  is  diverted  seeks  to  he  present  at  every  thing  ;  he 
is  struck  with  every  thing,  and  ceases  to  be  attentive 
to  one  thins  in  order  to  direct  his  regards  to  another; 
be  turns  from  the  right  to  the  left,  but  does  not  stop  to 
hink  on  any  one  point;  'The  mind  is  refrigerated  by 
literruption  ;  the  thoughts  are  diverted  from  the  prin- 
,lpal  subject:  the  reader  is  weary,  he  knows  not  why.' 
—Johnson  {Preface  to  Shakspearc).    The  distracted 


man  can  be  present  at  nothing,  as  all  objects  strike  hiin 
with  equal  force;  his  thoughts  are  in  a  slate  of  vacil- 
lation and  confusion ;  '  He  used  to  rave  for  his  Ma- 
rianne, and  call  upon  her  in  his  distracted  fits.'- 
Aduison. 

A  liabit  of  profound  study  sometimes  causes  ab 
sence ;  it  is  well  for  such  a  mind  to  be  sometimes 
diverted:  the  ardent  contemplation  of  any  one  subject 
occasions  frequent  abstractions  ;  if  they  are  too  fre- 
quent, or  ill-timed,  they  are  reprehensible :  the  juvenile 
and  versatile  mind  is  most  prone  to  be  diverted ;  it  fol- 
lows the  bias  of  the  senses,  which  are  caught  by  the 
outward  surface  of  things;  it  is  impelled  by  curiosity 
to  look  rather  than  to  think:  a  wellrefBlated  mind  ia 
rarely  exposed  to  distractions,  which  result  from  con 
trariety  of  feeling,  as  well  as  thinking,  peculiar  to  per- 
sons of  strong  susceptibility  or  dull  comprehension. 

The  absent  man  neither  derives  pleasure  from  so 
ciely,  nor  imparts  any  to  it ;  his  resources  are  in  him- 
self. The  man  who  is  easily  diverted  is  easily  pleased; 
but  he  may  run  the  risk  of  displeasing  others  by  the 
distractions  of  his  mind.  The  distracted  man  is  a 
burden  to  himself  and  others. 


TO  DISTINGUISH,  DISCRIMINATE. 

To  distinguish  (v.  To  abstract)  is  the  general,  to 
discriminate  (v. Discernment)  is  the  particular,  term, 
the  former  is  an  indefinite,  the  latter  a  definite,  action 
To  discriminate  is  in  fact  to  distinguish  specifically; 
hence  we  speak  of  a  distinction  as  true  or  false,  but 
of  a  discrimination  as  nice. 

We  distinguish  things  as  to  their  divisibility  or 
unity  ;  we  discriminate  them  as  to  their  inherent  pro- 
perties :  we  distinguish  things  that  are  alike  or  unlike 
to  separate  or  collect  them  ;  we  discriminate  those  tha' 
are  dirterent,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  one  from 
the  other:  we  distinguish  by  means  of  the  senses  as 
well  as  the  underslandmg ;  we  discriminate  by  tlie 
understanding  only:  we  distinguish  things  by  their 
colour,  or  we  distinguish  moral  objects  by  their  truth 
or  falsehood ; 

'T  is  easy  to  distinguish  by  the  sight 
The  colour  of  the  soil,  and  black  from  white 
Drydkn 
We  discriminate  the  characters  of  men,  or  we  dis 
criminate  their    merits  according  to  circumstances ; 
'A  saiire  slioiild  expose  nothing  but  what  is  corrigible , 
^d  make  a  due  discrimination  between  those  who 
are  and  those  who  are  not  the  proper  objects  of  il.'- 
Adiuson. 

TO  DIVIDE,  SEPARATE,  PART. 

Tn  divide  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding;  to 
separuie,  in  Latin  separalus,  \t^r{\e\\i\)'  o{  separo.or 
se  apar\  and  paro  to  dispose,  signifies  to  put  things 
asunder,  i^  at  a  distance  from  each  other;  to  part 
signifies  to  n.ake  into  parts. 

That  is  saiJ  to  be  divided  which  has  been,  or  is 
conceived  to  bt,  a  whole;  that  is  separated  which 
might  be  joined:  t  river  divides  a  town  by  running 
through  it; 

Nor  cease  your  sowi.o  till  mid-winter  ends. 

For  this,  through  twelvo  bright  signs  Apollo  guides 

The  year,  and  earth  in  s»veral  climes  divides. 

Drvden. 
Mountains  or  seas  separate  coiritries ;  '  Can  a  body  he 
inflammable  from  which  it  would  puzzle  a  cliymist  lo 
separate  an  inflammable  ingreditnt  7' — Bovlk.  To 
divide  does  not  necessarily  iiicluie  a  separation; 
although  a  separation  supposes  a  divi'sion:  an  army 
may  be  divided  into  larger  or  smaller  poriions,  and  yet 
reinain  united  ;  but  during  a  march,  or  an  uigagement, 
these  companies  are  frequently  separated. 

Opinions,  hearts,  minds,  &:c.  may  he  divided;  cor- 
poreal bodies  only  are  separated :  the  minds  of  nun 
are  often  most  divided,  when  in  person  they  are  U-.\s\. 
separated ;  and  those,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  sepa- 
rated at  the  creatrst  distance  from  each  other  may  be 
the  least  divided;  'Where  there  is  the  greatest  and 
most  honourable  love,  it  is  sotnetitnes  belter  lo  be 
joined  in  death,  than  separated  in  life.'— Steele. 

To  part  approaches  nearer  to  separate  than  to 
divide :  the  latter  is  applied  to  things  only ;  the  two 
former  to  persons,  as  well  as  things:  a  thing  becoiues 
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gmaller  ^y  being  divided;  'If  we  dioide  the  life  of 
most  int'M  into  twenty  parts,  we  shall  find  at  least 
nineteen  of  them  filled  vvitli  gaps  and  diarsnis,  which 
are  neither  tilled  up  with  pleasure  or  business.' — 
Addison.  One  thing  loses  its  junction  with,  or  cohe- 
sion to,  another,  by  bemg  parted:  a  loaf  of  bread  is 
diridid  by  being  cut  into  two;  two  loaves  are  parted 
whiLii  have  been  baked  together. 

>'nnieliinrs  pari,  as  well  as  divide,  is  used  in  the  ap- 
plication of  that  which  is  given  to  several,  in  which 
c:ii;e  thiy  bear  the  same  analogy  as  before:  several 
things  are  parted,  one  thing  is  divided:  a  man's  per- 
t-onal  elfecis  may  be  parted,  by  conunon  consent, 
among  his  children ;  but  his  estate,  or  the  value  of  it, 
mnsl  be  divided:  whatever  can  be  disjoined  without 
losing  its  integrity  is  parted,  otherwise  it  is  divided:  in 
this  sense  our  Saviour's  garments  are  said  to  have  been 
parted,  because  they  were  distinct  things;  but  the  ves- 
ture which  was  without  seam  must  have  been  divided 
if  they  had  not  cast  lots  for  it. 

As  disjunction  is  the  common  idea  attached  to  both 
separate  and  part,  they  are  frequently  used  in  relation 
10  the  same  objects:  houses  may  be  both  separated 
and  parted;  tliey  are  parted  by  tiiat  wliich  does  not 
keep  them  at  so  great  a  distance,  as  when  they  are  said 
10  be  separated:  two  houses  are  parted  by  a  small 
opening  between  them  ;  they  are  separated  by  an  inter- 
vening garden:  fields  are  with  more  propriety  said  to 
be  separated ;  rooms  are  said  more  properly  to  be 
parted. 

With  regard  to  persons,  pai-t  designates  the  actual 
leaving  of  the  person  ;  separate  is  used  in  general  for 
that  which  lessens  the  society :  the  former  is  often 
casual,  temporary,  or  partial ;  the  latter  is  positive  and 
serious :  the  parting  is  momentary ; 

The  prince  pursu'd  the  parting  deity 

With  words  like  these,  "  Ah,  whither  do  you  fly  ? 

Unkind  and  cruel  to  deceive  your  son." — Dryden. 
The  separation  may  be  longer  or  shorter  ;  '  I  pray  let 
me  retain  some  room,  though  never  so  little,  in  your 
thoughts,  during  the  time  of  this  our  separation.' — 
HoWKLL.  Two  friends;;art  in  the  streets  after  a  casual 
meeting;  two  persons  separate  on  the  road  who  had 
set  out  to  travel  together:  men  and  their  wives  often 
part  without  coming  to  a  positive  separation :  some 
couples  are  separated  from  each  other  in  every  respect 
but  that  of  being  directly  parted :  the  moment  of  part- 
ing between  fiiends  is  often  more  painful  than  the 
reparation  which  afterward  ensues. 

TO  DIVIDE,  DISTRIBUTE,  SHARE. 
To  divide,  in  Latin  divido,  from  di  or  dis  and  vido, 
in  the  Etruscan  iduo  to  part,  which  conies  from  the 
Greek  «s  ^lioj  into  two,  signifies  literally  to  make  into 
two;  distribute,  in  \jM\n  distributus,  itovn  distribuu, 
or  dis  and  tribno,  sienifies  to  bestow  apart ;  share,  from 
IIiH  word  shear,  and  the  German  schceren,  signifies  sim- 
jily  to  cut. 

The  acl  of  dividing  does  not  extend  beyond  the  thing 
divided;  that  of  distributing  and  sharing  compre- 
hends also  the  purpose  of  the  action :  we  divide  the 
thing;  we  distribute  to  the  person:  we  may  divide 
therefore  without  distributing;  or  we  way  divide  in 
order  lo  distribute  :  thus  we  rff'wprfe  our  land  into  dis- 
tinct fields  for  our  private  convenience;  or  we  divide 
a  sum  of  money  into  so  many  parts,  in  order  to  distri- 
bute ilamoua  a  given  number  of  persons; 
Let  old  Timntbeus  yield  the  prize, 

Or  both  divide  the  crown  ; 
He  rais'd  a  mortal  to  the  skies, 

She  drew  an  angel  down. — Dryden. 
Two  urns  by  Jove's  high  throne  have  ever  stood 
The  somce  of  evil  one,  and  one  of  good ; 
From  thence  the  cup  of  mortal  man  he  fills, 
Ble.ssings  to  these,  to  those  distributes  ill. — Pope. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  may  distribute  without  dividing; 
for  cuineas,  books,  apples,  and  many  other  things  may 
be  diftributcd,  which  require  no  division. 

To  share  is  to  make  into  parts  the  same  as  divide, 

and  it  is  lo  give  those  parts  to  some  persons,  the  same 

as  distribute :  but  the  person  who  shares  takes  a  part 

biinseli'; 

Why  grieves  my  son  ?  Thy  aneuish  let  me  share, 

Eeveal  the  cause,  and  trust  a  parent's  care. — Pope. 


He  who  distributes  gives  it  always  to  others;  '  Provf 
dence  lias  made  an  equal  distribution  of  natural  gifts 
whereof  each  creature  severally  has  a.  share.' — L'Es 
TRANCE.  A  loaf  is  divided  in  oirier  to  be  eaten; 
bread  is  distributed  in  loaves  among  the  poor  ;  the  loaf 
IS  shared  by  a  poor  man  with  his  poorer  neighbour,  or 
the  profits  of  a  business  a.xe shared  by  the  parlners. 

To  share  may  imjily  either  to  give  or  receive  ;  todis- 
tribute  iniiilies  giving  only:  we  share  our  own  with 
aiKjthcr,  or  another  *-A«?C4- what  we  have  ;  but  vverf<s- 
tribute  our  own  to  others;  '  They  will  be  so  much  the 
more  careful  to  determine  properly  as  they  shall  (will) 
be  obliged  to  share  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the 
masters.' — JMelmoth  {Letters  of  Pliny). 


TO  DISPENSE,  DISTRIBUTE. 
Dispense,  from  the  Latin  pendu  to  pay  or  bestow,  sig- 
nifies to  bestow  in  dirteient  directions;  &\\iX  distribute 
from  the  Latin  tribuo  to  bestow,  signifies  the   same 
thing. 

Dispense  is  an  indiscriminate  action;  distribute  ia  A 
particularizing  action:  we  dispense  loaW;  we  distri- 
bute lo  each  individually:  nature  dispenses  her  gifts 
bountifully  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth; 

Though  Nature  weigh  our  talents,  and  dispense 
To  every  man  liis  modicum  of  sense ; 
Yet  much  depends,  as  in  the  tiller's  toil, 
On  culture,  and  the  sowing  of  the  soil. 

CoWTER. 

A  parent  distributes  among  his  children  different  tokens 
of  his  parental  tenderness  ;  '  Pray  be  no  niggard  in  dis- 
tributing my  love  plentifully  among  our  friends  at  the 
inns  of  court.' — Howell. 

Dispense  is  an  indirect  action  that  has  no  immediate 
reference  to  the  receiver;  distribute  is  a  direct  and  per- 
sonal action  communicated  by  the  giver  to  the  receiver: 
Providence  dispenses  his  favours  to  those  who  put  a 
sincere  trust  in  him  ;  '  Those  to  whom  Christ  has  com- 
mitted the  dispensing  of  his  Gospel.' — Decay  op 
Piety.  A  prince  distributes  marks  of  his  favour  and 
preference  among  his  courtiers ;  '  The  king  sent  over  a 
great  store  of  gentlemen  and  warlike  people,  among 
wliom  he  distributed  the  land.' — Spenser  on  Ireland. 

PART,  DIVISION,  PORTION,  SHARE. 

Part,  in  Itatin  pars,  comes  from  the  Hebrew  ty"l3 
to  divide,  signifying  tlie  thing  divided  or  parted  fnuii 
another;  division  signifies  the  same  as  portion;  por- 
tion, in  Latin  portio,  is  supposed  to  be  changed  from 
partio,  which  comes  from  partior  to  distribute,  and 
originally  from  the  Hebrew,  as  the  word  ;)ar«,-  share , 
in  Saxon  scijran  to  divide, comes  in  all  probability  from 
the  Hebrew  TIJ^  to  remain,  that  is,  what  remains  after 
a  division. 

Part  is  a  term  not  only  of  more  general  use,  but  of 
more  comprehensive  mnanitig  tUaii  division ;  it  is  al- 
wajs  employed  for  the  thing  divided,  but  division  may 
be  either  employed  for  the  act  of  dividing,  or  the  thing 
that  is  divided:  but  in  all  cases  the  word  division  has 
always  a  reference  to  some  action,  and  the  agent  by 
whom  it  has  been  performed;  whereas po?-t,  v/hich  is 
perfectly  abstract,  has  altogether  lost  this  idea.  We 
always  speak  of  apart  as  opposed  to  the  whole,  but 
of  a  division  as  it  has  been  made  of  the  whole. 

A  part  is  formed  of  itself  by  accident,  or  made  by 
design  ;  a  division  is  always  the  etfect  of  design  :  apart 
is  indeliiiite  as  to  its  quantity  or  nature,  it  may  be  large 
or  small,  round  or  square,  of  any  dimension,  of  any 
form,  of  any  size,  or  of  any  character  ;  but  a  division 
is  always  regulated  by  some  certain  principles,  it  de- 
pends upon  the  circumstances  of  the  divisor  and  thing 
to  be  divided.  A  page,  a  line,  or  a  word  isthep«ri  of 
any  book ;  but  the  books,  chapters,  sections,  and  para- 
graphs are  the  divisions  of  the  book.  Stones,  wood, 
water,  air,  and  the  like,  are  parts  of  the  world;  fire, 
air,  earth,  and  water  are  physical  divisions  of  the 
globe ;  continents,  seas,  rivers,  mountains,  and  the 
like,  are  geographical  divisions,  under  whicli  are  like- 
wise included  its  political  divisions  into  countries, 
kingdoms,  &;c.  ; 
Shall  little  haughty  Ignorance  pronounce 
His  works  unwise,  of  which  the  smLlle.st/)n7-t 
Exceeds  the  nariow  vision  of  her  mind  7 — Thomson 
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'  A  div),ton  (in  a  discourse)  sliould  be  natural  and  sim- 
ple.'— Blair. 

A  part  may  be  detached  from  the  whole  ;  a  division 
is  always  conceived  of  in  connexion  with  the  whole; 
portion  and  share  are  particular  species  of  divisions, 
which  are  said  of  such  matters  as  are  assignable  to  in- 
dividuals; portion  respects  individuals  without  any 
distinction ; 

The  jars  of  geii'rous  wine,  Acestes'  gift, 
He  set  abroach,  and  for  the  feast  prepar'd. 
In  equal  ;;or(j'/n4-  with  the  ven'son  shar'd. 

Drvdkn. 
Share  respecis  individuals  specially  referred  to  ; 
The  monarch,  on  whom  fertile  Nile  bestows 
All  which  that  itrateful  earth  can  bear, 
Deceives  himself  if  he  suppose 
That  more  than  this  falls  to  his  share. — Cowley. 
The  portion  of  happiness  which  falls  to  every  man's 
lot  is  more  equal  than  is  generally  supposed  ;  Ihe share 
which  partners  have  in  the  profits  of  any  undertaking 
depends  upon  the  sum  which  each   has  contributed 
towards  its  complelicui.     The  portion  is  that  which 
simply  conies  to  any  one  ;  but  the  share  is  that  which 
belongs  to  him  by  a  certain  right.     According  to  the 
ancient  customs  of  Normandy,   the  daughters  could 
have  no  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  property  for 
their  share,  which  was  divided  in  equal  portions  be- 
tween them. 

PART,  PIECE,  PATCH. 

Part  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article  ; 
piece,  in  French  piece,  comes  from  the  Hebrew  D3 
to  diminish  ;  whence  also  comes  patch,  signilying  the 
thing  in  its  diminished  form,  that  which  is  less  than  a 
whole.  The  part  in  its  strict  sense  is  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  whole;  the  piece  is  the  part  detached 
from  the  whole  ;  the  ptitrh  is  that  piece  which  is  diitin- 
guished  from  others.  Tilings  may  be  divided  iutoparts 
without  any  express  separation  ;  but  when  divided  into 
pieces  they  are  actually  cut  asunder.  Hence  we  may 
speak  of  a  loaf  as  divided  into  twelve  pac^i-  when  it  is 
conceived  only  to  bo  so ;  and  divided  into  twelve 
pieces,  when  it  is  really  so.  On  this  ground,  we  talk  of 
l\ie parts  of  a  country,  but  not  of  the  pieces  ;  and  of  a 
piece  of  land,  not  a  part  of  land :  so  likewise  letters 
are  said  to  be  the  component  ^lar^s  of  a  word,  but  the 
half  OT  the  quarter  of  any  given  letter  is  called  apiece. 
The  chapters,  the  pages,  the  lines,  &c.  are  the  vari  jus 
parts  of  a  book  ;  certain  passages  or  quantities  drawn 
fiom  the  book  are  called  pieces :  the  parts  of  matter 
may  be  infinitely  decomposed;  vaiious  bodies  may  be 
formed  out  of  go  ductile  a  piece  of  matter  as  clay. 
The  piece  is  that  which  may  sometimes  serve  as  a 
Whole;  but  the  patch  is  that  which  is  always  broken 
and  disjointed, — sonietliing  imperfect:  many  things 
may  be  formed  out  of  a  piece;  but  the  patch  only 
serves  to  fill  up  a  chasm. 

TO  PARTAKE,  PARTICIPATE,   SHARE. 

Partake  and  participate,  the  one  English,  and  the 
other  Latin,  signiiy  literally  to  take  a  part  in  a  thing. 
The  former  is  emplciyed  in  the  proper  or  improper 
sense;  and  the  latter  in  the  improper  sense  only:  we 
may  partake  of  a  feast,  or  we  may  partake  of  pleasure ; 
but  we  participate  only  in  pleasure  or  pain,  &c. 

To  partake  is  a  selfish  action  ;  In  participate  is  either 
a  selfish  or  a  benevolent  action :  we  parta,':e  of  that 
wliich  pleases  ourselves; 

All  eJse  of  nature's  common  gift  partake, 
Unhappy  Dido  was  alone  awake. — Dryden. 
We  participate  in  that  which  pleases  another; 

Our  God,  when  lieav'n  and  earth  he  did  create, 
Form'd  man,  who  slioulil  of  both  participate 

Dknham. 
Vfsparlake of  1  meal  with  a  friend ;  wepariicipate'm 
the  ".ifts  of  Providence,  or  in  the  enjoyments  which 
anotner  feels. 

To  partake  is  the  act  of  taking  the  thing,  or  getting 
the  thing  to  one's  self;  to  share  is  the  act  ol  having  a 
title  to  a  .-ikare,  or  being  in  the  habits  of  receiving  a 
share  •  we  may,  therefure,  partake  of  a  tiling  without 
tharingil,  and  share  it  without  partaking.    We  par- 


take of  things  mostly  through  ihe  medium  of  the  senses; 
whatever,  tlierefore,  we  take  part  in,  whether  gratui 
tously  or  casually,  tliat  we  may  be  said  to  partake  of; 
in  this  manner  we  partake  n{  an  entertainment  with 
out  sharing  it ;  or  we  partake  in  a  design,  &c. ; 

By-and-by,  thy  bosom  shall  partake 
'I'he  secrets  of  my  heart.— Shakspeare. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  share  tilings  thai  promise  to  be 
of  advantage  or  profit,  and  what  we  share  is  what  we 
claim  ;  in  this  manner  we  share  a  sum  of  money  whictl 
has  been  hft  to  us  in  common  with  others; 
Avoiding  love,  I  had  not  found  despair, 
But  shar'd  with  savage  beasts  the  common  air. 
Drvsen. 

DEAL,  QUANTITY,  PORTION. 

Deal,  in  Saxon  dasl,  Dutch  deel,  and  German  theil, 
from  dmlen,  thcilen,  &c.  to  divide,  signifies  literally  the 
tiling  divided  or  taken  off;  quantity,  in  Latin  quantitas, 
conies  from  quantum,  signifying  how  much;  portion, 
through  the  Latin  pars  and  porlio,  conies  from  the 
Hebrew  ty^£)  to  divide,  signifying,  like  the  word  deal, 
the  thing  taken  off. 

Deal  always  denotes  something  great,  and  cannot  be 
coupled  with  any  epithet  that  does  not  express  much: 
quantity  is  a  term  of  relative  import ;  it  either  marks 
indefinitely  the  how,  or  so  much  of  a  thing,  or  may  be 
delined  by  some  epithet  to  express  much  or  little  :  por- 
tion is  of  itself  altogether  iiidefitiite,  and  admits  of  being 
qualified  by  any  epithet  to  express  much  or  little :  deal 
is  a  term  confined  to  familiar  use,  and  sometimes  sub- 
stituted for  quantity,  and  son.etimes  for  portion.  It  is 
common  to  speak  of  a  deal  or  a  quantity  of  paper,  a 
great  deal  or  a  great  quantity  of  moni;y  ;  likewise  of  a 
great  deal  or  a  great  portion  of  pleasure,  a  great  deal 
or  a  great por</»?i  of  wealth:  and  in  some  cases  deal 
is  more  usual  than  either  quantity  or  portion,  as  a  deal 
of  heat,  a  deal  of  rain,  a  deal  of  Irost,  a  deal  of  noise, 
and  the  like;  but  it  is  altogether  inadmissible  in  the 
higher  style  of  writing;  '  This,  my  inquisitive  temper, 
or  rather  impertinent  humour,  of  prying  into  all  sorts 
of  writing,  with  my  natural  aversion  to  loquacity, 
gives  me  a  good  deal  of  employment  wlien  I  enter  any 
house  in  the  country.' — Addison.  'There  is  never 
room  in  the  world  for  more  than  a  certain  quantity  or 
measure  of  renown.' — Johnson- 

Portion  is  employed  only  for  that  which  is  detached 
from  the  whole;  quantity  may  sonjotiines  be  employed 
for  a  number  of  wholes.  We  may  speak  of  a  large  or 
a  small  quantity  of  books;  a  large  or  a  small  quantity 
of  plants  or  heibs;  but  a  large  or  a  small  portion  of 
food,  a  large  or  small  ;)0)-<(07t  of  colour.  Quantity  is 
used  only  in  the  natural  sense:  portion  also  in  the 
moral  application,  and  mostly  in  the  sense  of  a  stated 
qvantitii.  Material  substances,  as  wood,  stone,  metals, 
and  li(piids,  are  necessarily  considered  with  regard  to 
guavtity ;  the  qualities  of  the  mind  and  the  circuni- 
stances  of  human  life  are  divided  into  portions.  A 
builder  estimates  the  quantity  of  materials  which  he 
will  want  for  the  completion  of  a  house ;  the  work 
man  estimates  the  portion  of  labour  which  the  work 
will  require; 

In  battles  won,  fortune  a  part  did  claim. 
And  soldiers  have  their  portion  in  the  fame. 

Waller 

TO  COMMUNICATE,  IMPART. 

Communicate,  in  Latin  communicatus,  participle  or 
communico,  contracted  from  commuiiifico,  signifies  to 
make  common  property  with  another;  impart,  com- 
pounded of  in  and  part,  signifies  to  give  in  part  to 
another. 

Imparting  is  a  s\iec\es  o(  communicating ;  one  al- 
ways communicates  in  imparling,  but  not  vice  versd. 

VVhatever  can  be  enjoyed  in  common  with  others  is 
communicated;  whatever  can  be  shared  by  another  is 
imparted :  what  one  knows  or  \.h\\\)f.f.\s commuvicaled, 
or  made  comuKUily  known  ;  what  one  feels  is  imparted 
and  participated  "in;  intelligence  or  information  is 
communicated;  '  A  man  who  publishes  his  works  in  a 
volume  has  an  infinite  advanlase  ovei  one  who  com- 
municates his  writings  to  the  world  in  louse  tracts  '— 
Addison.    Secrets  or  sorrows  are  imparted; 
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iet  hear  whal  an  unskilful  friend  may  say, 
As  if  a  blind  man  should  direct  your  way  : 
So  I  myself,  though  wanting  to  be  lauglit. 
May  yet  impart  a  liint  that 's  worth  your  thought. 

GoLDINO. 

Those  vvlio  always  communicate  all  they  hear,  some- 
Uuies  communicate  more  than  they  really  know;  it  is 
llie  characteristick  of  friendsliip  to  allow  her  votaries 
k)  impart  their  joys  and  sorrows  to  each  other. 

A  person  may  cammnnicate  what  belongs  to  another, 
lis  well  as  that  which  is  liis  own;  but  he  imparts 
that  only  which  concerns  or  belongs  to  himself:  an 
0[)enuess  of  temper  leads  some  men  to  communicate 
their  intentions  as  soon  as  they  are  formed;  loquacity 
impels  others  to  communicate  whatever  is  told  them  :  a 
generosity  of  temper  leads  some  men  to  impart  their 
substance  for  the  relief  of  their  fellow-creatures ;  a 
desire  for  sympathy  leads  others  to  impart  their  senti- 
ments. There  is  a  great  pleasure  in  communicating- 
good  intelligence  and  in  imparting  good  advice. 


COMMUNICATIVE,  FREE, 
^  Are  epithets  that  convey  no  respectful  sentiment  of 
Ihe  object  to  which  they  are  applied :  a  person  is  com- 
municative, who  is  ready  to  tell  all  he  knows;  he  is 
free,  when  he  is  ready  to  say  all  he  thinks :  the  commu- 
nicative person  has  no  regard  for  himself;  the  free 
person  has  no  regard  for  others. 

A  communicative  temper  leads  to  the  breach  of  all 
confidence ;  a  free  temper  leads  to  violation  of  all  de- 
cency: communicativeness  of  disposition  produces 
much  mischief;  freedom  of  speech  and  beliaviour  oc- 
casions much  offence.  Communicativeness  is  the  ex- 
cess of  sincerity ;  it  offends  by  revealing  what  it  ought 
to  conceal :  freedom  is  the  abuse  of  sincerity  ;  it  oU'euds 
by  speaking  whal  it  ought  not  to  think. 

These  terms  are  sometimes  taken  in  a  good  sense ; 
when  a  person  is  communicative  for  the  instruction  or 
amusement  of  others,  and  is  free  in  imparling  to  others 
whatever  he  can  of  his  enjoyments;  'The  most  mise- 
rable of  all  beings  is  the  most  envious ;  as  on  the  other 
hand  the  most  co7Hm«7iica<7«e  is  the  happiest.' — Grove. 
'  Aristophanes  was  in  private  life  of  a  free,  open,  and 
rompanionable  temper.' — Cumberland. 

COMMUNION,  CONVERSE. 

Commmiinn,  from  commune  and  common,  signifies  the 
act  of  making  common  [v.  Common)  ;  converse,  from 
the  Latin  converto  to  convert  or  translate,  signifies  a 
transferring. 

Both  these  terms  imply  a  communication  between 
minds;  but  the  former  may  take  place  without  corpo- 
real agency,  the  latter  never  does;  spirits  hold  commu- 
nion with  each  other,  or  men  may  hold  spiritual  com- 
munion with  God  ;  '  Where  a  long  course  of  piety  and 
close  communion  with  God  has  purged  the  heart  and 
rectified  the  will,  knowledge  will  break  in  upon  such 
a  soul.' — SoiiTH.     People  hold  converse  together; 
In  varied  converse  softening  every  tlieme, 
You  frequent  pausing  turn  ;  and  from  her  eyes, 
Where  meekeu'd  sense,  and  amiable  grace. 
And  lively  sweetness  dwell,  enraptured  drink 
That  nameless  spirit  of  ethereal  joy. — Thomson. 
For  the  same  reason  a  man  may  hold  communion 
with  himself;  he  holds  converse  always  with  another. 

COMMUNITY,  SOCIETY. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  for  a  body  of  rational 
beings;  community,  from  communitns  and  communis 
common  {v.  Common),  signifies  abstractedly  the  state 
of  being  common,  and  in  an  extended  sense  those  who 
are  in  a  state  of  common  possession  ;  society,  in  Latin 
socirtas,  from  socius  a  companion,  sisnifies  the  state  of 
being  companions,  or  those  who  are  in  that  state. 

Community'm  any  thing  constitutes  a  community ;  a 
common  interest,  a  common  language,  a  common  go- 
vernment, is  the  b.Tsis  of  that  community  which  is 
formed  by  any  mmiber  of  individuals;  communities 
are  therefore  divisible  into  large  or  small;  the  former 
may  be  states,  the  latter  families;  'Was  theie  ever 
any  co77(7nMn/^)/ so  corrupt  as  not  to  include  within  it 
individuals  of  real  worth  V — Blair.    The  coming  to-  I 


gether  of  many  constitutes  a  society;  societies  are 
eulier  private  or  publick,  according  to  the  purpose  fo/ 
which  they  meet  together;  friends  form  societies  fo. 
the  purpose  of  pleasure ;  indiflereut  persons  form  so- 
cieties for  the  purposes  of  business;  'The  great  com- 
munity of  mankind  is  necessarily  broken  into  smaller 
independent  soc7etifs.' — Johnson. 

Community  has  always  a  restrictive  and  relative 
sense;  society  has  a  general  and  uidimiltd  import: 
the  most  dangerous  members  of  the  community  are 
those  who  attempt  to  poison  the  minds  of  youth  with 
c<mienipt  for  religion  and  disaffection  to  the  slate ;  the 
uiorals  of  society  are  thus  corrupted  as  it  were  at  the 
fountain-head. 

Co-iimunity  refers  to  spiritual  as  well  as  corporeal 
agents;  society  mostly  to  human  beings  only:  the 
angels,  the  saints,  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect,  constitute  a  communitij ;  with  them  there  is 
more  conmiunion  than  association. 


CONVIVIAL,  SOCIAL,  SOCIABLE. 

Convivial,  in  Latin  convivialis,  from  convivo  to  live 
together,  signifies  being  entertained  together;  social, 
from  socius  a  companion,  signifies  pertaining  to  com- 
pany. 

The  prominent  idea  in  convivial  is  that  of  sensual 
indulgence ;  the  prominent  idea  in  social  is  that  of  en- 
joyment from  an  intercourse  with  society.  The  con- 
vivial is  a  species  of  the  social;  it  is  the  social  in  mat- 
ters of  festivity.  What  is  convivial  is  social,  but 
what  is  ioci'aZ  is  something  more;  the  former  is  ex- 
celled by  the  latter  as  nmch  as  the  body  is  excelled  by 
the  mind.  We  speak  of  convivial  meetings,  convivial 
enjoyments,  or  ihe  convivial  board;  but  social  inter- 
course, social  pleasure,  social  amusements,  and  the 
like;  '  It  is  related  by  Carte,  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
that  he  used  often  to  pass  a  night  with  Dryden,  and 
those  with  whom  Dryden  consorted;  who  they  were 
Carte  has  not  told,  but  certainly  the  convivial  table  at 
which  Ormond  sat  w^s  not  surrounded  witli  a  plebeian 
society.'— Johnson.  '  Plato  and  Socrates  shared  many 
social  hours  vvitir  Aristophanes.' — Cumberland. 

Social  signifies  belonging  or  allied  to  a  companion, 
having  the  disposition  of  a  companion  ;  sociable,  from 
the  same  root,  signifies  able  or  fit  to  be  a  companion ; 
the  former  is  an  active,  the  latter  a  passive  quality: 
socm/ people  seek  others;  sociable  people  are  sought 
for  by  others.  It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be  social  and 
not  sociable;  to  be  sociable  and  not  social:  he  who 
draws  his  pleasures  from  society  without  communica- 
ting his  share  to  the  common  stock  of  entertainmentsi 
is  social  but  not  sociable;  men  of  a  taciturn  disposi- 
tion are  often  in  this  case ;  they  receive  more  than  they 
give:  he,  on  the  contrary,  who  lias  talents  to  please 
company,  but  not  the  inclination  to  go  into  company, 
inay  be  sociable,  but  is  seldom  social;  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  humorists  who  go  into  company  to  gratify 
their  ])ride,  and  stay  away  to  indulge  their  hinnour. 
Social  and  sociable  are  likewise  applicable  to  things, 
with  a  similar  distinction  ;  social  intercourse  is  that 
inleiTourse  which  men  have  together  for  the  purposes 
of  society;  social  pleasures  are  what  they  eirjoy  by  as- 
sociating togetlier ; 

Social  friends, 
Attnn'd  to  happy  unison  of  soul. — Thomson. 
A  path  or  a  carriage  is  denominated  sociable  which 
encourasres  the  association  of  many  ;  '  Sciences  are  of" 
a  sociable  disposition,  and  flourish  best  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  each  other.'— Blackstone. 


SOCIETY,  COMPANY. 

Society  (.v.  Association)  and  company  Iv.  Associa- 
tion) here  expicss  either  the  persons  asKociating  or 
the  act  of  associating. 

In  either  case,  society  is  a  general,  and  company  a 
particular,  term  ;  as  respects  persons  associating,  society 
comprehends  either  all  the  associated  part  of  mankind, 
as  when  we  speak  of  (he  laws  of  society,  the  well-being 
of  society;  or  it  is  said  only  of  a  particular  number  of 
individuals  associated:  in  which  latter  case  it  comes 
nearest  to  company,  and  differs  from  it  only  as  to  the 
purpose  of  the  association.  A  society  is  always  formed 
for  some  solid  i)urpose,  as  the  Humane  Society.-  and 
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the  company  is  always  brousht  together  for  pleasure  or 
pront,  as  lias  alreaiiy  been  observed. 

Good  sense  leaches  us  the  necessity  of  coiiforniiiis 
to  the  rules  of  the  society  to  which  we  belong;  aoiiU 
breeding  prescribes  to  us  to  render  ourselves  agreeable 
to  the  cumpaity  of  which  we  form  a  part. 

When  e.xpressing  the  abstract  action  of  associating, 
society  is  even  more  general  and  indetir)ite  than  before  ; 
it  expresses  that  which  is  common  to  mankind;  and 
company  that  which  is  peculiar  to  individuals.  Tile  love 
of  society  is  inherent  in  our  nature  ;  it  is  weakened  or 
destroyed  only  by  the  vice  of  our  constitution  or  the 
derangement  of  our  system; 

Solitude  sometimes  is  best  society, 

And  short  retirement  urges  sweet  return. — Milton. 
Every  one  naturally  likes  the  company  of  his  own 
friends  and  connexions  in  preference  to  that  of 
strangers.  Society  \s  a  permanent  and  habitual  act; 
company  is  only  a  particular  act  suited  to  the  occa- 
sion ;  it  behooves  us  to  shun  the  society  of  those  from 
whom  we  can  learn  no  good,  although  we  may  some- 
times be  obliged  to  be  in  their  company.  'Vhti  society 
of  intelligent  men  is  desirable  for  those  who  are  en- 
tering life  :  the  company  of  facetious  men  is  agreeable 
in  travelling :  '  Company,  though  it  may  reprieve  a  man 
from  his  melancholy,  cannot  secure  him  from  his  con- 
science.'— South. 

ASSOCIATE,  COMPANION. 

Associate,  in  Latin  assnciaivs,  participle  of  associo, 
compounded  of  as  or  ad  and  socio  to  ally,  signities  one 
united  with  a  person  ;  companion,  from  company,  sig- 
nifies one  that  bears  company  {v.  To  accompany). 

Associates  are  habitually  together ;  companions  are 
only  occasionally  in  each  other's  company :  as  our 
habits  are  formed  from  our  associates,  we  ought  to  be 
particular  in  our  choice  of  them ;  as  our  (•«ra;)fl?i?07is 
contribute  much  to  our  enjoyments,  we  ought  to  choose 
Buch  as  are  suitable  to  ourselves ;  '  We  see  many  strug- 
gling single  about  tlie  world,  unhappy  for  want  of  an 
associate,  and  pining  with  the  necessity  of  confining 
tlieir  sentiments  to  their  own  bosoms.' — Joh.nson. 
Many  men  may  be  admitted  as  companions,  who  would 
not  altogether  be  fit  as  associates;  '  There  is  a  degree 
of  want  by  which  the  freedom  of  agency  is  almost  de- 
stroyed, and  long  association  with  fortuitous  compa- 
nions will  at  last  relax  the  strictness  of  truth,  and  abate 
tlie  fervour  of  sincerity.'— Johnson. 

An  associate  may  take  part  with  us  in  some  busi- 
ness, and  share  with  us  in  the  labour;  '  Addison  con- 
tributed more  than  a  fourth  part  (of  the  last  volume  of 
the  Spectator),  and  the  other  contributors  are  by  no 
means  unworthy  of  appearing  as  his  associates.' — 
Johnson.  .\  companwn  takes  part  with  lis  in  some 
concern,  and  shares  with  us  in  the  pleasure  or  the  pain ; 

Thus  while  the  cordage  strelch'd  ashore  may  guide 

Our  brave  companions  through  the  swelling  tide; 

This  floating  lumber  shall  sustain  them  o'er 

The  rocky  shelves,  in  safety  to  the  shore. — Falconer. 


ASSOCIATION.  SOCIETY,  COMPANY, 
PARTNEUSHIP. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  union  of  several  persons 
into  one  body. 

Association  \v.  To  associate)  is  general,  the  rest 
specifick.  Whenever  we  habitually  or  frequently  meet 
together  for  scnne  connnon  object,  it  is  an  association. 
Associations  are  therefore  political,  religious,  commer- 
cial, and  literary :  !i  society  IS  an  association  for  some 
specifick  purpose,  moral  or  religious,  civil  or  political; 
^company  is,  in  this  application  of  the  term,  an  asso- 
ciation  of  irany  for  the  purpose  of  trade;  vi.  partner- 
ship is  an  association  of  a  few  for  the  same  object, 

Whenever  association  is  used  in  distinction  from 
the  others,  it  denotes  that  which  i^  partial  in  its  ob- 
ject and  temporary  in  its  duration.  It  is  founded  on 
unity  of  sentiment  as  well  as  unity  of  object;  but  it 
is  mostly  unorganized,  and  kept  together  only  by  the 
spirit  which  gives  rise  lo  it.  It  is  not,  however,  the 
tess  dangerous  on  this  account ;  and  when  politicks  are 
the  subject,  it  commonly  breathes  a  spirit  hosiilc  to 
tJle  established  order  of  things  ;  as  the  last  thiily  years 
have  evinced  to  us  by  woful  experience ;  '  For  my  own 
part,  I  could  wish  that  all  honest  men  would  enter  into 


an  association  for  the  support  of  one  another  against 
the  endeavours  of  those  whom  they  ought  to  look  upon 
as  their  common  enemies,  whatever  side  they  may  be- 
long to.' — Addison. 

A  society  requires  nothing  but  unity  of  object,  which 
is  permanent  in  its  nature ;  it  is  well  organized,  and 
connnonly  geton  foot  to  promote  the  cause  of  humanity, 
literature,  or  religion.  No  country  can  boast  such  nu- 
merous and  excellent  societies,  whether  of  a  charitable, 
a  religious,  or  a  literary  description,  as  England;  '  What 
I  humbly  propose  to  the  publick  is,  that  there  may  be  a 
society  erected  in  London  to  consist  of  the  most  skilful 
persons  of  both  se.vcs,  for  the  inspection  of  modes  and 

lasllions.' — UUDGKLL. 

Companies  are  brought  together  for  the  purposes  of 
interest,  and  are  dissolved  wlien  that  object  ceases  to 
exist;  tlieir  duration  depends  on  the  contingencies  of 
profit  and  loss.  'I'he  South  Sea  Company,  which  waa 
founded  on  an  idle  speculation,  was  formed  for  the  ruin 
of  many,  and  dispersed  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  formed. 
The  East  India  Oimpany,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is 
one  of  the  grandest  that  ever  was  raised,  promises  as 
much  permanency  as  is  commonly  allotted  to  human 
transactions  ;  '  The  nation  is  a  company  of  players.' — 
Addison. 

Partnerships  are  altogether  of  an  individual  and  pri- 
vate nature.  As  they  are  without  organization  and 
system,  they  are  more  precarious  than  any  other  asso- 
ciation. Their  duration  depends  not  only  on  the 
chances  of  trade,  but  the  compatibility  of  individuals 
to  co-operate  in  a  close  point  of  union.  They  are 
often  begun  rashly  and  end  ruinously;  'Gay  vv'asthe 
general  favourite  of  the  whole  association  of  wits ;  but 
they  regarded  him  as  a  ))layfellow  rather  than  a  pai-t- 
ner,  and  treated  him  with  more  fondness  than  respect.' 
— Johnson.  The  term  partnership  is  sometimes  used 
figuratively,  in  reference  to  other  objec's;  ^  Society  is 
a  partnership  in  all  science;  a  partnership  in  cverf 
virtue  and  in  all  perfection.' — Burkk 

ASSOCIATION,  COMBINATION. 

Association,  v.  Associate ;  combination,  from  the 
Latin  combine,  or  con  and  binus,  signifies  tying  two 
into  one. 

An  association  is  something  less  binding  than  a  com- 
bination; associations  are  formed  for  purposes  of 
convenience;  combinations  are  formed  to  serve  either 
the  interests  or  pa^bins  of  men.  The  word  associa- 
tion is  therefore  alleys  taken  in  a  good  or  an  indiffer- 
ent sense;  combinotinn  in  an  indifferent  or  bad  sense. 
An  association  is  publick;  it  embraces  all  classes  of 
men :  a  combination  is  oflen  private,  and  includes  only 
a  particular  description  of  persons.  Associations  are 
formed  for  some  general  purpose;  '  In  my  yesterday's 
paper  I  proposed  that  the  honest  men  of  all  parties 
should  enter  into  a  kind  of  association  for  the  defence 
of  one  another.' — Addison.  Combinations  are  fre- 
quently formed  for  particular  purposes,  which  respect 
the  interest  of  the  few,  to  the  injury  of  many;  'The 
cry  of  the  people  in  cities  and  towns,  though  unfortu- 
nately (from  a  fear  of  their  multitude  andcombination) 
the  most  recarded,  ought  in  fact  tobetheleastregaidfd, 
on  the  subject  of  monopoly.' — Burkk.  Associations 
are  formed  by  good  citizens  ;  combinations  by  discon- 
tented inechanicks,  or  low  persons  in  general.  Tlie  lat- 
ter term  may,  however,  be  used  in  a  good  sense  when 
taken  for  the  general  act  of  combining;  in  which  case 
it  expresses  a  closer  union  than  association  ;  'There 
is  no  doubt  but  all  the  safety,  happiness,  and  conve- 
nience thai  men  enjoy  in  this  life,  is  from  the  combina- 
tion of  particular  persons  into  .societies  or  corporations.* 
— South. 

When  used  for  things,  association  is  a  natural  ac- 
tion ;  combination  an  arbitrary  action.  Things  asso- 
ciate of  themselves,  but  combinations  are  formed  either 
by  design  or  accident.  Nothing  will  associate  but 
what  harmonizes:  things  the  most  opposite  in  iheir 
nature  are  combined  together.  We  associate  persons 
with  places,  or  events  with  names:  discordant  proper 
ties  are  combined  in  the  same  body.  With  the  nam* 
of  one's  birthplace  are  associated  pleasurable  r<'Col- 
lections;  virlue  and  vice  are  oflen  so  combined  in  ih? 
same  character  as  to  form  a  contrast.  The  as.focintion 
of  ideas  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon  of  the  human 
mind,  but  it  can  never  be  adtnilted  as  solviim  any  dif 
liculty  respecting  the  structure  and  composition  of  the 
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soul;  '  Meelvne?s  andcnnrtcgy  will  always  recommend 
the  tii'sl  address,  bul  soou  piill  and  nauseate  unless 
they  are  assuciated  with  more  sprightly  qualities.' — 
Johnson.  The  cnmbination  of  letters  forms  syllables, 
and  that  of  syllables  forms  words  ;  '  Before  the  time 
of  Dryden,  those  happy  combinatiuns  of  words  which 
uistinguish  poetry  from  prose  had  been  rarely  at- 
tempted.'— Johnson. 

COMBINATION,  CABAL,  PLOT,  CONSPIRACY. 

Comliination,  v.  Association,  combination;  cabal, 
m  French  cnbain,  comes  from  the  Hebrew  kabala, 
signifyino:  a  secret  science,  pretended  to  by  the  Jewish 
Rabbi,  whence  it  is  applied  to  any  association  that  has 
a  pretended  secret;  plot,  in  French  complot,  is  derived, 
like  the  word  complicate,  from  the  Latin  plico  to  en- 
tangle, signifying  any  intricate  or  dark  concern;  con- 
spiracy, in  French  conspiration,  from  con  and  spiro 
to  breathe  together,  signifies  tlje  having  one  spirit. 

An  association  for  a  bad  purpose  is  the  idea  conunon 
to  all  these  terms,  and  peculiar  to  combination.  A 
combination  may  be  either  secret  or  open,  but  secrecy 
forms  a  necessary  part  in  Ihe  signification  of  the  other 
terms;  a  cabal  is  secret  as  to  its  end;  a  plot  and  con- 
spiracy are  secret  both  as  to  the  means  and  the  end. 

Combination  is  the  close  adherence  of  many  for 
their  mutual  defence  in  obtaining  their  demands,  or 
resisting  the  claims  of  others.  '.  cabal  is  the  in- 
trigue of  a  party  or  faction,  formed  by  cunning  prac- 
tices in  order  to  give  a  turn  to  the  course  of  things  to 
its  own  advantage:  the  natural  and  rnliii'^  idea  of  coZiaZ 
is  that  of  assembling  a  number,  and  mauamvring  se- 
cretly with  address.  A  plot  is  a  clandestine  union  of 
some  persons  for  the  purpose  of  mischief :  the  ruling 
idea  in  apZotis  that  of  a  complicated  enterprise  formed 
in  secret,  by  two  or  more  persons.  A  conspiracy  is  a 
general  intelligence  among  persons  united  to  effect 
some  serious  change;  the  ruling  and  natural  idea  in 
this  word  is  that  of  unanimity  and  concert  in  the  pro- 
secution of  a  plan. 

A  combination  is  seldom  of  so  serious  a  nature  as  a 
cabal  or  a  plot,  though  ahv.iys  objectionable;  a.  com- 
bination may  have  inatiy  or  few.  A  cabal  requires  a 
number  of  persons  sutiicient  to  form  a  party,  it  gains 
strength  by  numbers;  a  plot  is  generally  confined  to  a 
few,  it  diminishes  its  security  by  numbers;  a  con- 
spiracy mostly  requires  many  for  the  fulfilment  of  its 
purposes,  although  it  is  thereby  the  more  exposed  to 
discovery. 

Selfishness,   insubordination,  and  laxity  of  morals 
give  rise  to  combinations ;    they  are  peculiar  to  me- 
chanicks,  and  the  lower  ordeis  of  society;  'The  pro- 
tector, dreading  combinations  between  the  parliament 
and  the  nialeconteiits  in  the  army,  resolved  to  allow  no 
leisure  for  forming  conspiracies  against  hini.' — Hume. 
Restles.s,  jealous,  ambitious,  and  little  minds  are  ever 
forming  cabals ;  they  are  peculiar  to  courtiers; 
I  see  you  court  the  crowd, 
When  vpitli  the  shouts  of  the  rtbellious  rabble, 
I  see  you  borne  on  shoulders  to  cabals. — Dryden. 
Malicnity,  revenge,  and  every  foul  passion  is  concerned 
in  forming  p/ots; 

Oh!  think  what  anxious  moments  pass  between 
The  birth  of  plots,  and  their  last  fatal  periods. 
Addison. 
Disaffected    subjects    and    bad    citizens    form   con- 
fpiracirs,  which  are  frequently  set  on  foot  by  disap- 
pointed ambition ; 

O  Conspiracy! 
Pham'st  tlion  to  show  thy  dangerous  brow  by  night, 
♦Vhen  evils  are  most  free. — SHAKsrEARK. 

The  object  of  a  combination,  although  not  less  formi- 
dable than  the  others,  is  not  always  so  criminal ;  it 
tests  on  a  question  of  claims  which  it  proposes  to  de- 
cide by  force  ;  the  end  is  commonly  as  unjustifiable  as 
the  means:  to  this  description  are  the  combinations 
formed  by  journeymen  against  their  masters,  which 
are  expressly  contrary  to  law.  The  object  of  a  cabal 
is  always  petty,  and  mostly  contemptible  ;  its  end  is  to 
gain  favour,  credit,  and  influence;  to  be  the  distributor 
of  places,  honours,  emoluments,  reputation,  and  all 

*  Vide  Roubaud:  "  Cabale,  complot,  conspiration, 
tonjuration." 


such  contingencies  as  are  eagerly  sought  for  by  the 
great  mass  of  mankind  :  at  court  it  makes  and  unmakes 
ministers,  generals,  and  officers;  in  Ihe  republick  of 
letters  it  destroys  the  reputation  of  authors,  and  blasts 
the  success  of  their  works ;  in  publick  societies  it  stops 
the  course  of  equity,  and  nips  merit  in  the  bud  ;  in  the 
world  at  large  it  is  the  never-ending  source  of  vexation, 
broils,  and  animosities.  A  plot  has  always  the  object 
of  committing  some  atrocity,  whether  of  a  private  or 
publick  nature,  as  the  nnirder  or  plunder  of  individu- 
als, the  traitorous  surrender  of  a  town,  or  the  destruc- 
tion of  something  very  valuable.  Astarba  in  'I'elema- 
chus  is  represented  as  having  formed  a  ^.lot  for  the 
poisoning  of  Pygmalion:  the  annihilation  of  the  Eng- 
lish government  was  the  object  of  that  plot  which  re 
ceived  the  name  of  eunpowder  treason.  The  object 
of  a  conspiracy  is  ofiener  to  bring  about  some  evil 
change  in  publick  than  in  private  concerns;  it  is  com 
monly  directed  against  the  governour,  in  order  to  over 
turn  the  government:  in  a  republick, conspi'raoV.?  are 
justified  and  hailed  as  glorious  events  when  sanctioned 
by  success:  the  conspiracy  of  Brutus  against  Ctesar  is 
always  represented  by  the  favourers  of  a  republick  as 
a  magnanimous  exploit.  Where  every  man  can  rule, 
there  will  always  be  usurpers  and  tyrants,  and  where 
every  man  has  an  equal  right  to  set  himself  up  against 
his  ruler,  there  will  never  be  wanting  conspiracies  to 
crush  the  usurpers;  hence  usurpations  an  A  conspira- 
cies succeed  each  other  as  properly  and  naturally  in 
republicks  as  cause  and  effect ;  the  right  of  the  strongest, 
the  most  daring,  or  the  most  unprincipled,  is  the  only 
right  which  can  be  acknowledged  upon  the  principles 
of  republican  equality :  on  the  contrary,  in  a  monarchy, 
where  the  person  of  the  sovereiirn  and  his  authority 
are  alike  sacred,  every  conspirator  to  his  country,  and 
every  conspiracy,  does  no  less  violence  to  the  laws  of 
God,  than  to  those  of  man. 


FELLOWSHIP,  SOCIETY. 
Both  these  terms  are  employed  to  denote  a  close  in- 
tercourse; but  fellowship  is  said  of  men  as  individu- 
als, soczVtj/ of  them  collectively :  we  should  be  carefui 
not  to  holii  fellowship  with  any  one  of  bad  character, 
or  to  join  the  society  of  those  who  proi'ess  bad  prin- 
ciples; 

III  becomes  it  me 
To  wear  at  once  thy  garter  and  thy  chains; 
Thougli  by  my  former  dignity  I  swear. 
That  were  I  reinstated  in  my  throne, 
Thus  to  be  join'd  in  fellowship  with  thee 
Would  be  the  first  ambition  of  my  sou!. 

Gir,Bi£RT  West. 
Unhappy  he!  who  from  the  first  of  joys, 
Society,  cut  olf,  is  left  alone. 
Amid  tills  world  of  death. — Thomson. 

TO  ASSEMBLE,  MUSTER,  COLLECT. 

..Assemble,  in  French  assembler,  Latin  adsimnlare, 
or  assimulare,  from  similis  like  and  simul  together, 
signifies  to  make  alike  or  bring  togelher;  muster,  ii 
German  inustem  to  set  out  for  inspection,  comes  from 
the  Latin  monstror  to  show  or  display;  collect,  iw 
Latin  collectns,  particijile  of  colligo,  compounded  of 
col  or  con  and  lego  to  bind,  signifies  to  bring  together, 
or  into  one  point. 

Jlssemhle  is  said  of  persons  only;  muster  and  collect 
of  persons  or  tiling's.     To  assemble  is  to  bring  togelher 
by  a  call  or  invitation  ;  to  muster  is  to  bring  togethe' 
by  an  act  of  authority,  into  one  point  of  view,  at  one 
time,  and  from  one  quarter;  to  collect  is  to  bring  to- 
gether at  dilferent  times,  and  from  different  quarters: 
the  parliament  is  assembleil :   soWiers   are  mustered 
every  day  in  order  to  ascertain  their  numbers; 
jissemhle  all  their  choirs,  and  with  their  notes, 
Salute  and  welcome  up  the  rising  sun. — Ctv.ay. 
An  army  is  collc-cted  in  prepr.ration  for  yva'.  r  fcjpg 
assembles  his  council  in  order  to  consult  w'.n  '.hern  or 
publick  niea!<ures;  a  general  musters  his  Jor.es  before 
he  undertakes  an  expedition,  und  cocla.cs  ;<iore  troops 
if  he  finds  himself  too  weak. 

Collect  is  used  for  every  thing  (v^ic^  can  be  broiigh 
together  in  numbers;  masf.er  ip  ufcd  figuralive'y  foi 
bringing  together,  f'-f  3ii  i.nrie'ia'.j purpose,  wha"  ,^<a, 
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is  in  one's  possession :  books,  coins,  curiosities,  and  the 
like,  are  collected;  a  person's  resources,  his  streiii^lh, 
coiirage,  resolution,  &c.,  are  mustered:  soirie  persons 
liav*»a  pleasure  in  collecting  all  llio  pieces  olantiquily 
wliich  Tail  in  their  way; 

Each  leader  now  his  scaller'd  force  conjoins 
In  close  array,  and  I'ornis  thedeep'niiig  lines; 
Not  v'ith  more  ease  the  skilful  shepherd  swain 
Collects  his  flock,  IVoui  thousands  on  the  plain. 

Pope. 
On  a  trying  occasion  it  is  necessary  to  muster  all  the 
tbrtiiude  of  which  we  are  master; 

Oh !  thou  hast  set  my  busy  brain  at  work! 
And  now  she  masters  up  a  train  of  images. 

RowE 


TO  ASSEMBLE,  CONVENE,  CONVOKE. 
Assemble,  V.  To  assemble,  vmstcr  ;  coni'cne,  in  Latin 
fonuertiu,  sij;nifies  to  come  or  bring  together ;  convoke, 
in  Latin  convoco,  sigEiiiies  to  call  together. 

The  idea  of  collecting  many  persons  into  one  place, 
for  a  specilick  purpose,  is  common  to  all  these  terms. 
Assemble  conveys  this  sense  without  any  addition  ; 
convene  and  convoke  include  likewise  some  collateral 
idea:  people  are  assembled,  whenever  they  are  con- 
vened or  convoked,  but  not  iu.ce  versd.  Assembling  is 
mostly  by  the  wish  of  one ;  convening  by  that  of  seve- 
ral :  a  crowd  is  assembled  by  an  individual  in  the 
streets  ;  a  meeting  is  convened  at  the  desire  of  a  certain 
number  of  persons:  people  are  assembled  either  on 
publick  or  private  business;  they  are  always  convened 
on  a  publick  occasion.  A  king  assembles  his  parlia- 
ment; a  particular  individual  assembles  his  friends; 

He  ceas'd;  the  assembled  warriours  all  assent, 

All  but  Atrides.— CuMBKRLAND. 
The  inhabitants  of  a  district  are  convened : 

They  form  one  social  shade,  as  if  conven'd 

By  magick  suunnons  of  tlie  Orphean  lyre. 

COWPKR. 

Animals  also  as  well  as  men  may  be  said  to  be  asseyn- 
bled  or  convened ; 

Where  on  the  mingling  boughs  they  sit  embowered 
All  the  hot  noon,  till  cooler  hours  arrive, 
Faint  underneatli,  the  household  fowls  convene. 
Thomson. 
There  Is  nothing  imperative  on  the  part  of  those 
ikat  assemble  or  convene,  and  nothing  binding  on  those 
assembled  or  convened:  one  assembies  or  convenes  by 
invitation  or  request ;  one  attends  to  the  notice  or  not 
at  pleasure.    To  convoke,  on  the  otlier  hand,  is  an  act 
of  autliority :  it  is  the  call  of  one  who  has  the  authority 
to  give  the  call ;  it  is  heeded  by  those  who  feel  them- 
selves Ixiund  to  attend.    Assembling  and  convening 
are  always  for  domeslick  or  civil  purposes:  convoking 
is  always  employed  in  civil  or  spiritual  matters:  a 
dying  man  assembles  his  friends  round  his  death-bed; 
a  meeting  is  convened  in  order  to  present  an  address; 
the  dignitaries  in  the  church  are  convoked  by  the  su- 
preme authority,  or  a  king  convokes  his  council ; 
Here  cease  thy  fury,  and  the  chiefs  and  kings. 
Convoke  to  council,  weigh  the  sum  of  thiiiiis. 

Pope. 


ASSEMBLY,  ASSEMBLAGE,  GROUP, 
COLLECTION. 

Assembly,  assemblage,  are  collective  terms  derived 
from  the  vrrb  assemble;  grnuii  comes  from  the  Italian 
gruppii,  which  among  paiiUers  signifies  an  assemblage 
of  figures  in  one  place;  collect  ion  expresses  the  act  of 
collecting,  or  the  body  collected  [v.  To  assemble, 
ttusier). 

Assembly  respects  persons  only;  assemblage,  things 
only;  group  and  collection,  pers<nis  or  things:  an  as 
sc/iibly  is  any  number  either  brought  together,  or  come 
together  of  themselves;  an  assemblage  is  any  number 
Btanding  togelher:  a  group  is  C(une  together  by  acci- 
dent, or  put  locetlier  by  design;  a  collection  is  mostly 
put  or  brousilit  together  by  design. 

A  general  alarm  will  cause  an  assembly  to  disperse; 
Love  and  marriag(!  are  the  natural  effects  of  these 
^inivcrsary    assemblies.' — Budoell.     An    agreeable 


assemblage  of  rural  objects,  whether  in  nature  or  in 
representation,  constitutes  a  landscape ; 

O  Hertford !  fitted  or  to  shine  in  courts 
With  unaffected  grace,  or  walk  the  plain 
With  innocence  and  meditation  joiu'd 
In  soft  assemblage,  listen  to  my  song. 

Thomson. 

A  painting  will  sometimes  consist  only  of  a  group  of 
figures,  but  if  they  be  well  chosen  it  will  sometimes 
produce  a  wonderful  efi'ect:  a  collection  of  evil-minded 
persons  ought  to  be  immediately  dispersed  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  magistrate.  In  a  large  assembly  you 
may  sometimes  observe  a  singular  assemblage  of  cha- 
racters, countenances,  and  figures;  when  people  come 
together  in  great  numbers  on  any  occasion,  they  will 
often  form  themselves  into  distinct  ^rou^s; 
A  lifeless  group  the  blasted  cattle  lie. 

Thomson 

The  collection  of  scarce  books  and  curious  editions  has 
become  a  passion,  which  is  justly  ridiculed  under  the 
title  of  bibliomania ;  '  There  is  a  manuscript  at  O.xford 
containing  the  lives  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  five  of  the 
finest  Persian  poets,  most  of  whom  left  very  ample  col- 
lections of  their  poems  behind  them.' — Sir  W.  Jones. 


ASSEMBLY,  COMPANY,  MEETING,  CONOR E 
GATION,  PARLIAMENT,  DIET,  CONGRESS, 
CONVENTION,  SYNOD,  CONVOCATION, 
COUNCIL. 

An  assembly  (v.  To  assemble,  muster)  is  simply  the 
assembling  together  of  any  number  of  persons,  or  the 
ftixsans  so  assembled:  this  idea  is  common  to  all  the 
rest  of  these  terms,  which  differ  in  the  object,  mode, 
and  other  collateral  circumstances  of  tlie  action; 
company,  a  body  linked  together  (v.  To  accompany), 
is  an  assembly  for  purposes  of  amusement;  meet- 
ing, a  body  met  together,  is  an  assembly  for  general 
purposes  of  business  ;  congregation,  a  body  flocked  or 
galliered  together,  from  tlie  Latin  grex  a  flock,  is  an 
assembly  brought  together  from  congeniality  of  senti- 
ment, and  community  of  purpose ;  parlianunt,  in 
French  parlement,  from  parlcr  to  speak,  signifies  an 
assembly  for  speaking  or  debating  on  important  mat- 
ters; diet,  from  the'Greek  hiairdoi  to  govern,  is  an  as- 
sembly for  eoverning  or  regulating  affairs  of  stale; 
congress,  fiom  the  Latin  congrcdior  to  march  in  a 
body,  is  an  assembly  cnmng  together  in  a  formal  man- 
ner from  distant  parts  for  the  special  purposes;  con- 
vention, from  the  Latin  convenio  to  come  together,  is 
an  assembly  coining  together  in  an  unformal  and  pro- 
miscuous manner  from  a  neiiihhourine  quarter ;  synod, 
in  Greek  truvoSog,  compounded  of  aiiv  and  bSog,  signi- 
fies literally  going  the  same  road,  and  has  been  em- 
ployed to  siiinify  an  assembly  lor  consultation  on  mat- 
ters of  religion  ;  convocation  is  an  assembly  convoked 
for  an  especial  purpose;  council  is  an  assembly  for 
consultation  either  on  civil  or  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

An  assembly  is,  in  its  restricted  sense,  publick,  and 
under  certain  regulations;  '  Lucan  was  so  exasperated 
wilh  the  repulse,  that  he  muttered  something  In)  him- 
self, and  was  heard  to  say,  "that  since  he  could  not 
have  a  seat  among  them  himself,  he  would  bring  in 
one  who  alone  had  more  merit  than  their  whole  as- 
sembly;"  upon  which  he  went  to  the  door  and  brought 
in  (^ato  of  L'^tica.' — Addison.  A  company  is  private,' 
and  confined  to  friends  and  acquainlances ;  'As  I  am 
insignificant  to  the  company  in  publick  places,  and  as 
it  is  visible  I  do  not  come  thither  as  most  do  to  show 
myself,  I  gratify  the  vanity  of  all  who  pretend  lo  make 
an  appearance.' — Steels;.  A  meeting  is  either  pub 
lick  or  private:  a  congregation  is  always  publick 
Meetings  are  held  by  all  who  have  any  common  busi 
ness  to  arrange  or  pleasure  to  enjoy;  'It  is  very  na 
tiiral  for  a  man  who  is  not  turned  for  mirthfid  meetings 
of  men,  or  assemblies  of  the  fair  se.v,  to  delight  in  tliat 
sort  of  conversation  which  we  nieit  with  in  cotTee- 
liouses.' — Steclb.  a  congregation  in  ils  liujited 
sense  consists  of  those  who  follow  the  sa'inc  foim  of 
doctrine  and  discipline;  'As  all  innocent  means  are  to 
be  usid  for  the  propagation  of  trulh,  I  would  not  deter 
those  who  are  employed  in  preaching  tt)  common  con- 
gregations from  any  practice  which  I  hey  may  find 
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(»ersu<isive.' — JoHNsox.  But  the  term  may  be  ex- 
K-nded  to  bodies  eitlier  of  men  or  brutes  congregated 
for  some  coiiiiuoii  purpose; 

Their  tribes  adjusted,  clean'd  their  vig'rous  wings, 
Aiid  many  a  circle,  many  a  short  essay, 
WlieeI'd  round  and  round;  in  congregation  full 
The  ligur'd  flight  ascends. — Thomson. 

All  these  diflerent  kinds  of  assemblies  are  formed  by 
individuals  in  their  private  capacity;  the  other  terms 
desni^nale  assemblies  that  come  together  for  national 
purposes,  with  the  exception  of  ihe  word  converition, 
wiiich  may  be  eitlier  domestick  or  political. 

A  parliament  and  diet  are  popular  assemblies  under 
a  monarchical  form  of  government;  congress  and  con- 
ventioti  ave  assemblies  under  a  republican  government: 
of  the  first  description  are  the  parliaments  of  England 
and  France,  the  diets  of  Germany  and  Poland,  which 
consisted  of  sulijects  assembled  by  the  umnarch,  to 
deliberate  on  the  aliairs  of  the  nation;  'The  word 
parliament  was  first  applied  to  general  assemblies  of 
the  states  under  Louis  VII.  in  France,  about  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century.' — Blacksto.ne.  '  What 
further  provoked  their  indignation  was  that  instead  of 
twenty-five  pistoles  formerly  allowed  to  each  member 
for  their  charge  in  coming  to  the  diet,  he  had  presented 
them  with  six  only.' — Stkklk.  Of  the  latter  descrip- 
tion are  the  congress  of  the  United  Provinces  of 
Holland,  and  that  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  the  late  national  convention  of  France:  but  there 
is  this  difference  observable  between  a  congress  and  a 
convention,  tiial  the  former  consists  of  deputies  or 
delegates  from  higher  authorities,  that  is,  from  inde- 
pendent governments  already  established  ;  but  a  con- 
vention is  a  self-constituted  assembly,  which  has  no 
power  but  what  it  assumes  to  itself;  '  Prior  had  not, 
however,  nnich  reason  to  coujplain;  for  he  came  to 
London,  and  obtained  such  notice,  that  (in  1691)  he 
was  sent  to  the  congress  at  the  Hague,  as  secretary 
to  the  embassy.' — Johnson.  'The  office  of  conser- 
vators of  the  peace  was  newly  erecled  in  Scotland; 
and  these,  instigated  by  the  clergy,  were  resolved,  since 
they  could  not  obtain  the  king's  consent,  to  summon 
in  his  name,  but  by  their  own  authority,  a  convention 
of  states.' — Hume. 

A  synod  and  convocation  are  in  religious  matters 
what  a  diet  and  convention  are  in  civil  matters:  the 
former  exist  only  under  an  episcopal  form  of  govern- 
ment; the  latter  may  exist  under  any  form  of  church 
discipline,  even  where  the  authority  lies  in  the  wlK>le 
body  of  the  ministry;  'A  synod  of  the  celestials  was 
convened,  in  which  it  was  resolved  that  patronage 
should  descend  to  the  assistance  of  the  sciences.' — 
Johnson.  'The  convocation  is  the  miniature  of  a 
parliament,  wherein  the  archbishop  presides  with 
regal  stale.' — Blackstone. 

A  council  is  more  important  than  all  other  species 
of  assembly;  it  consi.>ts  of  persons  invested  with  the 
highest  authority,  who,  in  their  consultations,  do  not 
so  nnich  transact  ordinary  concerns,  as  arrange  the 
forms  and  fashions  of  thincs.  Religions  councils  used 
to  determine  matters  of  iViith  and  discipline;  political 
councils  frame  laws  and  determine  the  fate  of  em- 
pires; 

Inspir'd  by  Juno,  Thetis'  godlike  son 
Conven'd  to  council  all  the  Grecian  train. 
PorE. 


GUEST,  VISITER,  OR  VISITANT. 

Guest,  from  the  northern  languages,  signifies  one 
who  is  entertained :  visiter  is  the  one  who  pays  the 
visit.  The  guest  is  to  the  visiter  as  a  species  to  the 
genn<s:  every  gvest  is  a  visiter,  but  every  visiter  is 
not  a  guest.  The  visiter  simply  conits  to  see  the 
person,  and  enjoy  social  intercourse;  but  the  guest 
also  partakes  of  hospitality.  We  are  visiters  at  the 
tea-tatle,  at  the  card  table,  and  round  the  fire:  we  are 
^lests  at  llie  festive  board  ; 

Some  great  behest  from  heav'n 
To  us  perhaps  he  brines,  and  will  vouchsafe 
This  day  to  be  our  guest. — Milton. 

No  palace  Willi  a  lofiy  sate  he  wants, 

T'  admit  the  tides  of  early  v is Ua7Ud.— Dry dek. 


COLLEAGUE,  PARTNER,  COADJUTOR, 
ASSISTANT. 

Colleague,  in  French  colligue,  Latin  collega,  com- 
pounded of  cul  or  con  and  legatns  sent,  sigiiilies  sent 
or  employed  upon  the  same  business ;  partner,  from 
the  word  part,  signifies  one  having  a  part  or  share. 

Colleague  is  more  noble  than  partner  ;  men  in  the 
highest  offices  are  colleagues ;  tradesmen,  meclranicks, 
and  subordinate  persons  are  partners:  every  Roman 
consul  had  a  colleague;  every  workman  has  com- 
monly Ft  partner. 

Colleague  is  used  only  with  regard  to  community  of 
oflice;  partner  is  most  generally  used  with  regard  to 
community  of  interest ;  whenever  two  persons  are 
employed  to  act  l^^gether  on  the  same  business  they 
stand  in  the  relation  of  colleagues  to  each  other ; 
whenever  two  persons  unite  their  endeavours  either 
in  trade  or  in  games  they  are  denominated  partners: 
ministers,  judges,  commissioners,  and  plenipotentia- 
ries are  colleagues  ; 

But  from  this  day's  decision,  from  the  choice 
Of  his  first  colleagues,  shall  succeeding  times 
Of  Edward  judge,  and  on  his  frame  pronounce. 

West. 
Bankers,  merchants,  chess-players,  card-players,  and 
the  like,  have  partners  ; 

And  lo  !  sad  partner  of  the  trpnei-il  care, 
Weary  and  faint  I  drive  ui>  ^i^., .,  uar. 

VVarton. 

Coadjutor,  compounded  of  co  or  con  and  adjutor  H 
helper,  signifying  a  fellow-labourer,  is  more  noble  than 
assistant,  which  signifies  properly  one  that  assists  or 
takes  a  part ;  the  latter  being  mostly  in  a  subordinate 
station,  but  the  former  is  an  eq<ial. 

The  assistant  performs  menial  offices  in  the  minor 
concerns  of  life,  and  a  subordinate  part  at  all  times; 
the  coadjutor  labours  conjointly  in  some  concern  of 
common  interest  and  great  importance.  An  assistant 
is  engaged  for  a  compensation ;  a  coadjutor  is  a  volun- 
tary fellow- labourer.  In  every  publick  concern  where 
the  purposes  of  charity  or  religion  are  to  be  promoted, 
coadjutors  often  effect  more  than  the  original  pro- 
moters; 'Advices  from  Vienna  import  that  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Saltzburg  is  dead,  who  is  succeeded  by  Count 
Harrach,  formerly  bishop  of  Vienna,  and  for  these 
last  three  years  coadjutor  to  the  said  Archbishop.' — 
Steele,  in  the  medical  and  scholastick  professions 
assistants  are  indispensable  to  relieve  the  pressure  of 
business ;  'As  for  you,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  my  as- 
sistants and  grand  juries,  I  have  made  choice  of  you 
on  my  right-iiand,  because  I  know  you  to  be  very 
jealous  of  your  honour;  and  you  on  my  left,  because 
1  know  you  are  very  much  concerned  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  others.' — Addison.  Coadjutors  ought  to  be 
zealous  and  unanimous;  assistants  ought  to  be  assi 
duous  and  faithful. 


ALLY,  CONFEDERATE,  ACCOMPLICE. 

Although  the  terms  ally  and  confederate  are  derived 
from  the  words  alliance  and  confederacy  (v. Alliance), 
they  are  used  only  in  part  of  their  acceptations. 

An  ally  is  one  who  forms  an  alliance  in  the  political 
sense ;  a  confederate  is  one  who  forms  confederacies 
in  general,  but  more  particularly  when  sucii  confede- 
racies are  unauthorized. 

The  Portuguese  and  Enclish  are  allies ;  'We  could 
hinder  the  accession  of  Holland  to  France,  either  as 
subjects  with  great  immunities  for  the  encouragement 
of  trade,  or  as  an  inferiour  and  dependent  ally  under 
their  protection.'— Temple.  William  Tell  had  some 
few  particular  friends  who  were  his  confederates; 
'  Having  learned  by  experience  that  they  must  expect 
a  vigorous  resistance  tiom  this  warlike  prince,  they 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Britons  of  Cornwall, 
and  landiim  two  years  after  in  that  country  made  an 
inroad  with  their  confederates  into  the  county  of 
Devon.' — Hume.  This  latter  term  is  however  used 
with  more  propriety  in  its  worst  sense,  for  an  associate 
in  a  rebellious  faction,  as  in  speaking  of  Cromwell 
and  his  confederates  who  were  concerned  in  the  death 
of  the  king. 

Confederate  and  accomplice  both  imply  a  partner  in 
some  proceedins,  but  they  differ  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  proceeding :  in  the  former  case  it  may  he  lawful  or 
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unlawful;  in  the  latter  unlawful  only.  In  this  latter 
Sfiise  a  cunfedcrate  is  a  iiailnur  in  a  plot  or  secret  asso- 
ciation :  an  accomplice  is  a  [Kiitner  in  some  active  vio- 
lation of  tlio  laws.  Guy  Fawkes  retained  his  resolu- 
tion till  the  last  extremity,  not  to  reveal  the  names  of 
his  confederates :  it  is  tiie  common  refuge  of  all  rob- 
bers and  desperate  characK^rs  to  betray  their  accom- 
plices in  order  to  screen  themselves  from  punishment; 
Now  march  the  hold  confederates  through  the  plain, 
Well  hurs'd,  well  clad,  a  rich  and  shining  train. 

Brvdkn. 

'It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Lady  Mason  (the  gratid- 
luollier  of  Savage)  might  persuade  or  compel  liis  mother 
to  desist,  or  perhaps  she  could  not  easily  find  accom- 
plices wicked  enough  to  concur  in  so  cruel  an  action, 
as  that  of  banishing  him  to  the  American  plantations.' 

— JoH.NSON. 


ALLIAxN'CE,  LEAGUE,  CONFEDERACY. 

./llliancc,  in  French  alliance,  from  the  Latin  aWgoio 
knit  or  lie  together,  signifies  the  moral  state  of  being 
tied;  leag^ue,  in  French  ligue,  comes  from  the  same 
verb  ligo  to  bind;  cortfederacy  or  confederation,  iti 
Latin  c°ovfcderatio,  from  con  and  faidus  an  agreement, 
or  fides  faith,  signifies  a  joining  together  under  a  cer- 
tain pledge. 

*  Relationship,  friendship,  the  advantage  of  a  good 
understanding,  the  prospect  of  aid  in  case  of  necessity, 
are  the  ordinary  motives  for  forming  alliances.  A 
league  is  a  union  of  plan,  and  a  junction  of  force,  for 
the°purpose  of  effectuating  some  common  enterprise, 
or  obtaining  some  connnon  object.  A  confederacy  is  a 
union  of  interest  and  support  on  particular  occasions, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  redress  of  supposed 
wrong,  or  of  defending  right  against  usurpation  and 
oppression. 

Treaties  of  alliance  are  formed  between  sovereigns ; 
it  is  a  union  of  friendship  and  convenience  concluded 
upon  precise  terms,  and  maintained  by  honour  or  good 
faith.  Leagues  are  mostly  formed  between  parties  or 
small  communities ;  as  they  are  occasioned  by  circum- 
stances of  an  imperative  nature,  they  are  in  this  man- 
ner rendered  binding  on  each  party.  Confederacies 
are  formed  between  individuals  or  commuinties; 
they  continue  while  ihe  impelling  cause  that  set  them 
in  motion  remains;  and  every  individual  is  bound 
more  by  a  common  feeling  of  safety,  than  by  any  ex- 
press contract. 

History  mentions  frequent  alliances  which  have 
been  formed  between  the  courts  of  England  and  Por- 
tugal ; 

Who  but  a  fool  would  wars  with  Juno  choose, 
And  such  alliances  and  such  gifts  refuse? 

Drydbn. 

The  cantons  of  Switzerland  were  bound  to  each  other 
by  a  famous  league,  which  was  denominated  the  Hel- 
vetic league,  and  which  took  its  rise  in  a  confederacy 
formed  against  the  Austrian  government  by  William 
Tell  ami  his  companions; 

Rather  in  leagues  of  endless  peace  unite. 
And  celebrate  tlie  hymenial  rite. — Addison. 
The  history  of  mankind  informs  us  that   a  single 
power    is  very   seldom   broken    by  a  confederacy.' — 
Johnson. 

Confederacy  is  always  taken  in  a  civil  or  political 
sense  :  alliance  and  league  are  sometimes  employed  in 
amoral  sense;  the  Ibrtner  being  applied  to  marriage, 
thelalterto  plots  or  factions.     Jllliance  is  taken  only  in 
a  good  acceptation  ;  Imgur  and  cuvfcdrracy  frequently 
in  relation  to  that  which  is  IimiI.     JilUanr.es  are  lormcd 
for  the  mutual   advaiitau'ii  of  the  parties  concerned  ; 
'Thoiisih  donjestick   misery   must  follow  an   alliance 
with  a  uaiMcster,  matches  of  this  sort  are  marie  every 
day.'— ("uMBisiiLAND.     Leagues  may  have  plunder  for 
.their  object,  and  confederacies  may  be  tieasonable; 
Tiger  with  tiger,  hear  with  bear,  you  '11  find 
In  leagues  o.Tensive  and  defensive  joiu'd. 

Tate. 
When  Babel  was  confounded,  and  the  great 
Confederacy  of  projectors  wild  and  vain 

*  Vide  Girard  and  Roubaud:  "Alliance,  ligue,  con- 
federatiim." 


Was  split  into  diversity  of  tongues, 
Then,  as  a  shepherd  se|iarates  Ins  flock, 
These  to  the  upland,  to  the  valley  those, 
God  drave  asunder. — Cowper. 


ALLIANCE,  AFFINITY. 

.Alliance,  v-  .alliance,  league;  affinity,  in  Latin  afi- 
nitas,  from  af  or  ad  and  finis  a  border,  signifies  a  con- 
tiguity of  borders. 

Jilliance  is  artificial:  affinity  \sxa\\Ma.\ ;  an  alliance  ia 
formed  either  by  persons  or  by  circumstances ;  an  affinity 
exists  of  iiself:  an  alliance  subsists  between  persons 
only  in  the  proper  sense,  and  between  things  figura- 
tively ;  '  Religion  (in  England)  has  maintained  a  pro- 
per alliance  with  the  state.' — Blair.  An  iiff.nityexhta 
l)etween  things  as  well  as  persons ;  '  li  cannot  be 
doubted  but  that  signs  were  invented  originally  to  ex- 
press the  several  occupations  of  their  owners;  and  to 
bear  some  affinity.^  in  their  external  designations,  with 
the  wares  to  be  disposed  of '— Bathurst.  The  alli- 
ance between  families  is  matrimonial ; 
Ohorrour!  horrour!  after  this  aH/a7)CC 
Let  tigers  match  with  hinds,  and  wolves  with  sheep, 
And  every  creature  couple  with  its  foe. — Drydeh 
The  affinity  arises  from  consanguinity 


BAND,  COMPANY,  CREW,  GANG. 
Band,  In  French  bande,  in  German,  &c.  band,  froic 
bindcn  to  bind,  signifies  the  thing  bound  ;  company,  v. 
To  accompany ;  crew,  from  the  French  cr«,  participle 
of  croitre,  and  the  Latin  cresco  to  grow  or  gather,  sig- 
nifies the  thing  grown  or  formed  into  a  mass  ;  gang,  in 
Saxon,  German,  &c.  gang  a  walk,  from  geken  to  go, 
signifies  a  body  going  the  same  way. 

All  ttiese  terms  denote  a  small  association  for  a  par- 
ticular object:  a  band  is  an  association  where  men  are 
bound  together  by  some  strong  obligation,  whethe« 
taken  in  a  good  or  bad  sense,  as  a  band  of  soldiers,  a 
band  of  robbers ; 

Behold  a  ghastly  band 

Each  a  torch  in  his  hand  ! 

These  are  Grecian  ghosts  that  in  battle  were  slain, 

And  iinbury'd  remain. 

Inglorious  in  the  plain. — Drydbn. 
A  company  marks  an  association  for  convenience  with- 
out any  particular  obligation,  as  a  company  of  travel- 
lers, -dcowpanyof  strolling  players;  '  Cliaucer  supposes 
in  his  prologue  to  his  tales  that  a  company  of  pilgrims 
going  toCanterbiny  assemble  at  an  Inn  in  South wark, 
and  agree  that  for  their  connnon  anmseinent  on  the  road 
each  of  them  shall  tell  at  least  one  tale  in  going  to  Can- 
terbury, and  another  in  coming  back  from  thence.'— 
Tyrwhit. 

Crew  marks  an  association  collected  together  by  some 
external  power,  or  by  coincidence  of  plan  and  motive: 
in  the  former  case  it  is  used  for  a  ship's  crew  ;  in  the 
latter  and  bad  sense  of  the  word  it  is  employed  for 
any  number  of  evil-unnded  persons  met  together 
from  dirterenl  quarters,  and  co-operating  for  some  bad 
purpose ; 

The  clowns,  a  boisl'roiis,  rude,  ungovern'd  crew, 

With  furious  haste  to  the  loud  summons  flew. 
Drywkn. 
Gang'\s  mostly  used  in  a  bad  sense  for  an  association 
of  thieves,  murderers,  and  depredators  in  geneial;  for 
such  ail  association  is  rather  a  casual  meeting  from  the 
siniil;irity  of  pursuits,  than  an  organized  body  under 
any  leader'  it  is  more  in  common  nse  than  band:  Ihe 
robbers  in  Germany  used  to  form  themselves  hxlo  bands 
that  set  the  government  of  the  country  at  defiance ; 
housebreakers  and  pickpockets  commoidy  associate 
now  In  gangs; 

Others  again  who  form  a  gang,' 

Yet  take  due  measures  not  to'liang; 

In  magazines  their  forces  join, 

By  legal  methods  to  purloin. — Mallet. 

TROOP,  COMPANY. 
In  a  military  sense  a  troop  is  among  the  horse  what 
a  company  is  among  the  (iiot :  but  Ibis  is  nnlv  a  par- 
tial acceptation  of  the  terms.     Troop,  in  French  troupe 
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Spanish  tropa,  Latin  turlia,  sif^nifies  an  indiscriminate 
iniiltitude;  company  («.  To  accompany)  is  any  number 
joined  maetlirr,  and  bearing  eacli  other  company: 
hence  we  speali  of  a  troop  of  liunters,  a  company  of 
players ;  a  troop  of  horsemen,  a  company  of  travellers. 

ACCOaiPANIMENT,  COMPANION, 
CONCOMITANT. 

Accompaniment  is  property  a  collective  term  to  ex- 
press what  goes  in  company,  and  is  applied  only  to 
things;  compaaion,  wliich  also  signifies  n^hat  is  in  the 
company,  is  applied  either  to  persons  or  to  things;  con- 
comitant, from  the  intensive  syllable  con  and  comes  a 
companion,  implies  what  is  attached  to  an  object,  or 
goes  in  its  train,  and  is  applied  only  to  thincs. 

When  said  in  relation  to  things,  accompaniment  im- 
plies a  necessary  connexion  ;  companion  an  incidental 
connexion  :  the  former  is  as  a  part  to  a  whole,  the  latter 
is  as  one  whole  to  another  :  the  accompaniment  belongs 
to  the  thing  accompanied,  inasmuch  as  it  serves  to  ren- 
der it  more  or  less  complete  ;  the  companion  belongs  to 
the  thing  accompanied,  inasmuch  as  they  correspond  : 
in  this  manner  singing  is  an  accompaniment  in  instru- 
mental musick;  subordinate  ceremonies  are  the  accom- 
paniments \n  any  solemn  service;  'We  may  well  be- 
lieve that  the  ancient  heathen  bards,  who  were  chiefly 
Asiatick  Greeks,  performed  religious  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies in  metre  with  accompaniments  of  mnsick,  to 
which  they  were  devoted  in  the  extreme.' — Cumber- 
land. A  picture  may  be  the  companion  of  another 
picture  from  their  fitness  to  stand  together;  '  Alas,  my 
soul !  tliou  pleasing  companion  of  this  body,  thou  fleet- 
ing tiling  that  art  now  deserting  it,  whither  art  thou 
tlying?'— Steele. 

The  concomitant  is  as  much  of  an  appendage  as  the 
accompaniment,  but  it  is  applied  only  to  moral  objects: 
thus  morality  is  a  concomitant  to  religion ;  '  As  the 
beauty  of  the  body  accompanies  the  health  of  it,  so  cer- 
tainly is  decency  concomitant  to  virtue.' — Hughes. 

TO  ACCOMPANY,  ATTEND,  ESCORT, 
WAIT  ON. 

Accompany,  in  French  accompagner,  is  compounded 
of  ac  or  ad  and  compagner,  in  Lalin  compagino  to  put 
or  join  together,  signifying  to  give  one's  coTiipany  and 
presence  to  any  object,  to  join  one's  self  to  its  company ; 
attend,  in  French  a<fc?«rfi-e,  compounded  of  at  or  a^/  and 
tendo  to  tend  or  incline  towards,  signifies  to  direct 
one's  notice  or  care  towards  any  object;  escort,  in 
French  escorter,  from  the  Latin  cohors  a  cohort  or 
band  of  soldiers  that  attended  a  maeistrate  on  his  going 
into  a  province,  signifies  to  accompany  by  way  of 
safeguard. 

We  accompany;*  those  with  whom  we  wish  to  go; 
we  attend  lUuse  whom  we  wish  to  serve;  we  escort 
those  whom  we  are  called  upon  to  protect  or  guard. 
We  accompany  our  equals,  we  attend  our  superiours, 
and  escort  superiours  or  inferiours.  The  desire  of 
pleasing  or  being  pleased  actuates  in  the  first  case ;  the 
desire  of  serving  or  being  served,  in  the  second  case; 
he  fear  of  danger  or  the  desire  of  security,  in  the  last 
dace. 

One  is  said  to  have  a  numerous  company,  a  crowd 
Cf  attendants,  and  a  strong  escort ;  but  otherwise  one 
lerson  only  may  accompany  or  attend,  though  several 
are  wanting  for  an  escort.  Friends  accompany  each 
Other  in  their  excursions;  'This  account  in  some 
measure  excited  our  curiosity,  and  at  the  entreaty  of 
:he  ladies  I  was  prevailed  upon  to  accompany  them  to 
he  playhouse,  which  was  no  other  than  a  barn.'— 
Goldsmith.  Princes  are  attended  with  a  considerable 
retinue  whenever  they  appear  in  publick,  and  with  a 
strong  escort  when  they  travel  through  unfrequented 
and  dangerous  roads,  '  When  the  MMrqnis  of  Whar- 
-on  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  -Addi- 
son attended  him  as  his  secretary.' — Johnson.  Creiisa 
the  wife  of  ^flneas  accompanied  her  husband  on  his 
eavitigTroy;  Socrates  was  attended  by  a  number  of 
his  illustrious  pupils,  whom  he  instructed  by  his  ex- 
ample and  his  doctrines;  St.  Paul  was  escorted  as  a 
prisoner  by  a  band  of  three  hundred  men  ;  '  He  very 
prudently  called  up  four  or  five  of  the  hostlers  that  be- 
-onged  to  the  yard,  and  engaged  them  to  enlist  under 

*  VideGirard:  "Accompagner,  escorter." 


his  comma:id  as  an  escort  to  the  coach.' — Hawkes 

WORTH. 

Accompany  and  attend  may  likewise  be  said  of  per 
sons  as  well  as  things.  In  this  case  the  former  is  ap- 
plied to  what  goes  with  an  object  so  as  to  form  a  part 
of  it;  the  latter  to  that  which  follows  an  object  as  ;i 
dependant  upon  it ;  'The  old  Engli.^h  plaitnicss  and 
sincerity,  that  generous  integrity  of  nature  and  hoiMfsiy 
of  disposition,  which  always  argues  true  greatness  of 
mind,  and  is  usually  accompanied  with  undaunl.  d 
courage  and  resolution,  is  in  a  great  measure  lost  anion:; 
us.' — TiLLOTSON.  '  Humiiily  lodged  in  a  worthy  mind 
is  always  attended  with  a  certain  homage,  which  no 
haughty  soul,  with  all  the  arts  imaginable,  can  pur- 
chase.'— Hughes.  Pride  is  often  accompanied  with 
meanness,  and  attended  with  much  inconvenience  to 
the  possessor;  'The  practice  of  religion  will  not  only 
be  attended  with  that  pleasure  which  naturally  accom- 
panies those  actions  to  which  we  are  habituated,  but 
with  those  supernumerary  joys  that  rise  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  such  a  pleasure.' — Addison. 

Attend  {v.  To  attend  to)  is  here  employed  in  the 
improper  sense  for  the  devotion  of  the  person  to  an 
object.  To  wait  on  is  the  same  as  to  wait  for  or  ex- 
pect the  wishes  of  another. 

Attendance  is  an  act  of  obligation  ;  waiting  on  that 
of  choice.  A  physician  al^rarfs  his  patient;  ameinber 
attends  in  parliament ;  one  gentleman  waits  on  an- 
other. We  attend  a  person  at  the  time  and  place  ap 
pointed ;  we  wait  on  those  with  whom  we  wish  to 
speak.  Those  who  dance  attendance  on  the  great 
must  expect  every  mortification;  it  is  wiser,  therefore, 
only  to  wait  on  those  by  whom  we  can  be  received 
upon  terms  of  equality. 

Attend  and  wait  on  are  likewise  used  for  being 
about  the  person  of  any  one ;  to  attend  iw  lo  bear  com 
[lany  or  be  in  readiness  to  serve ;  to  wait  on  is  actually 
to  perform  some  service.  A  nurse  attends  a  patient  in 
order  to  aflbrd  him  assistance  as  occarion  requires; 
the  servant  waits  on  him  to  perform  the  menial  duties. 
Attendants  about  the  great  ate  always  near  the  person ; 
but  men  and  women  in  waiting  are  always  at  call. 
People  of  rank  and  fashion  have  a  crowd  of  attend 
ants, 

At  length,  her  lord  descends  upon  the  plain 

In  pomp,  attended  with  a  nuni'rous  train. — Dritdes. 

Those  of  the  middle  classes  have  only  those  who  wait 
on  them  ;  '  One  of  Pope's  constant  demands  was  of 
coffee  in  the  night;  and  to  the  woman  that  waited  on 
him  in  his  chamber  he  was  \ery  Imrdensoine;  but 
he  was  careful  to  recompense  her  want  of  sleep.' — 
Johnson. 


PROCESSION,  TRAIN,  RETINUE. 

Procession,  from  the  verb  proceed,  signifies  the  act  of 
coing  forward  or  before,  that  is,  in  the  present  instance, 
of  goins  before  others, or  one  before  another;  train  in 
all  probability  comes  from  the  Latin  traho  to  draw, 
signifying  the  thing  drawn  after  another,  and  in  the 
present  instance  the  persons  who  are  led  after,  or  fol- 
low, any  object ;  retinue,  from  the  verb  to  retain,  signi- 
fies those  who  are  retained  as  attendants. 

All  these  terms  are  said  of  any  number  of  persons 
who  follow  in  a  certain  order;  but  this,  which  is  the 
leading  idea  in  tlie  word  procession,  is  but  collateral 
in  the  terms  train  and  retinue:  on  the  other  hand, 
the  procession  may  consist  of  persons  of  all  ranks  and 
stations ;  but  the  train  and  rctmue  apply  only  to  such  aa 
follow  some  person  or  thing  in  !i  subordinate  capacity: 
the  former  in  regard  to  such  as  make  up  the  conclud- 
ing part  of  some  procession  ;  the  latter  only  in  regard 
to  the  servants  or  attendants  on  the  great.  At  funerals 
there  is  frequently  a  long  train  of  coaches  belonging  to 
the  friends  of  the  deceased.,  which  c\oselhe  procession; 
princes  and  nobles  never  go  out  on  state  or  publick  oc- 
casions, without  a  numerous  retinue. 

The  beauty  of  every  proccs si oii  consists  in  Ihe  order 
with  vi'hicl;  every  one  keeps  his  place,  and  the  regu- 
larity with  which  the  whole  goes  forward  ; 

And  now  the  priests,  Potitins  at  their  head, 

In  skins  of  beasts  involv'd,  the  long  procession  led. 

Dryden. 
The  length  of  the  train  is  what  renders  it  most  worthy 
of  notice ; 
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My  train  are  men  of  choxe  and  rarest  parts, 

That  ill  the  most  exact  regard  support 

Tlie  worships  of  thtir  iiaiiifs.— Suakspeare. 
7'rain  is  also  applied  to  other  objects  besides  persons; 

Tlie  moon,  and  all  the  starry  traiv, 

Hung  the  vast  vault  of  heav'n. — Gay. 
Thi'muiiber  of  the  rciniue  in  Eastern  nations  is  one 
criierion  by  which  the  wealth  of  the  individual  is  esti- 
mated ; 

Him  and  his  sleeping  slaves,  he  slew ;  then  spies 

Where  Remus  with  his  ricli  retinue  lies. — Drydkn. 

MULTITUDE,  CROWD,  THRONG,  SWARM. 

The  idea  of  many  is  common  to  all  these  terms,  and 
peculiar  to  that  of  multitude,  t'rom  the  Latin  multus ; 
crowd,  from  the  verb  to  crowd,  signifies  the  many  that 
crowd  togelhcr;  throng,  from  the  German  draiigen  to 
press,  sigiiities  the  many  that  press  together ;  and  swarm, 
from  the  German  scliwdrmen  to  fly  about,  signifies 
running  together  in  numbers. 

Tiiese  terms  vary,  either  in  regard  to  the  object,  or 
the  circumstance:  multitude  is  applicable  to  any  ob- 
ject ;  crowd,  throng,  and  swarm  are  in  the  proper  sense 
applicable  only  to  animate  objects :  the  first  two  in 
rezard  to  persons;  the  latter  to  animals  in  general,  but 
particularly  brutes.  A  viultitude  may  he  either  in  a 
Btagnant  or  a  moving  state;  all  the  rest  denote  a  mul- 
titude in  a  moving  state ; 

A  multitude  is  incapable  of  framing  orders. 

Temple. 
A  crowd  is  aUvays  pressing,  generally  eager  and  tu- 
multuous; 

The  crowd  shall  Csesar's  Indian  war  behold. 

Drydkn. 
A  throng  may  be  busy  and   active,  but  not  always 
pressing  or  inconmiodious.    This  term  is  best  adapted 
to  poetry  to  express  a  multitude  of  agreeable  objects; 

I  shone  amid  the  heavenly  throng. — Mason. 

It  is  always  inconvenient,  sometimes  dangerous,  to 
go  into  a  crowd;  it  is  amusing  to  see  the  throng  that 
is  perpetually  passing  in  the  streets  of  the  cily :  the 
twarm  is  more  active  than  either  of  the  two  others ; 
it  is  commonly  applied  to  bees  which  fly  together  in 
numbers,  but  sometimes  to  hinnan  beings,  to  denote 
their  very  great  numbers  when  scattered  about;  thus 
the  children  of  the  poor  in  low  neighbourhoods  swarm 
in  the  streets ; 

Numberless  nations,  stretchins;  far  and  wide, 

Shall  (1  foresee  it)  soon  with  Gothick  swarms  come 
forth. 

From  ignorance's  universal  North. — Swift. 


MEETING,  INTERVIEW. 

Meeting,  from  to  meet,   is  the  act  of  meeting  or 
coming  into  company  ;  interriew  compounded  of  inter 
between,  and  view  to  view,  is  a  personal  view  of  each 
other.     The  meeting  is  an  ordinary  concern,  and  its 
purpose  familiar;  meetings  are  daily  taking  place  be- 
tween friends ; 
I  have  not  joy'd  an  hour  since  you  departed, 
For  publick  misejies  and  private  fears; 
But  this  bless'd  meeting  has  o'erpaid  them  all. 

Drydkn. 
The  interview  is  extraordinary  and  formal;   its  object 
is  commonly  business  ;  an  intervicio  sometimes  takes 
place  between  princes  or  commanders  of  armies; 
His  fears  were,  that  the  interview  between 
England  and  France  might  through  their  amities 
Breed  him  some  prejudice. — Siiakspkare. 

TO  FREQUENT,  RESORT  TO,  HAUNT. 

Frequent  conies  from  frequent,  in  Latin  freqvens 
crowded,  signifying  to  come  in  numbers,  or  come  often 
to  the  same  place ;  resort,  in  French  resortir,  com- 
pounded of  re  and  sortir,  signifies  to  go  backward  and 
forward  ;  havnt  comes  from  the  French  hanter,  which 
is  of  uncertain  original. 

Frequent  is  more  conmionly  used  for  an  individual 
who  does  often  to  a  place:     resort  and  haunt  for  a 


number  of  individuals.  A  man  is  said  to  frequent  a 
publick  place  ;  but  several  persons  may  resi>rt  to  a  pri 
vate  place:  men  who  are  not  fond  of  home  frequent 
taverns ;  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  while  per- 
secution raged,  the  disciples  used  to  resort  to  private 
places  for  purposes  of  worship. 

Frequent  and   resort   are   indifferent  actions ;  but 
haunt  is  always  used  in  a  bad  sense.      A  man  may 
frequent  a  theatre,  a  club,  or  any  other  social  meeting, 
innocent  or  otherwise ;  '  For  my  own  part  I  have  ever 
regarded  our  inns  of  court  as  nurseries  of  statesmen 
and  lawgivers,  which  makes  me  often  frequent  that 
part  of  the  town.' — Budgell.    People  from  ditierent 
quarters  may  resort  to  a  fair,  a  church,  or  any  oihei 
place  where  they  wish  to  meet  for  a  common  purpose ; 
Home  is  the  resort 
Of  love,  of  joy,  of  peace,"and  plenty,  where, 
Supporting  and  supportcrl,  polish'd  friends 
And  dear  relations  mingle  into  bliss. — Thomson. 
Tliose  who  haunt  any  place  go  to  it  in  privacy  for  some 
bad  or  selfish  purpose; 

But  harden'd  by  affronts,  and  still  the  same. 
Lost  to  all  sense  of  honour  and  of  fame, 
Thou  yet  canst  love  to  haunt  the  great  man's  board. 
And  think  no  supper  good  but  with  a  lord. — Lewis. 

Our  Saviour /»-fyi«;n(fd  the  synagogues:  the  followers 
of  the  prophet  Mahomet  resort  to  his  tomb  at  Mecca; 
thieves  Att«?U  the  darkest  and  most  retired  parts  of  the 
city  in  order  to  concert  their  measures  for  obtaining 
plunder. 

PEOPLE,  NATION. 

People,  in  Latin  populus,  comes  from  the  Greek  \ais 
people,  -KXijOiis  a  mullimde,  and  iroXiif  many.  Hence 
the  simple  idea  of  numbers  is  expressed  by  the  word 
people;  but  the  term  nation,  from  natus,  marks  the 
connexion  of  numbers  by  birth  :  peop/e  is,  therefore,  the 
generick,  and  nation  the  specifick  term.  A  notion  is  a 
people  connected  by  birth ;  there  cannot,  therefore, 
strictly  s[)eaking,  be  a  ration  without  a  people ;  but 
there  may  be  a  people  where  there  is  not  a  nation. 
*The  Jews  are  distinguished  as  a  people  or  a  nation, 
according  to  the  different  aspects  under  which  they  are 
viewed :  when  considered  as  an  assemblage,  under  the 
special  direction  of  the  Almighty,  they  are  termed  the 
people  of  God  ;  but  when  considered  in  regard  to  their 
common  origin,  they  are  denominated  the  Jewish  na- 
tion. The  Americans,  when  spoken  of  in  relation  to 
Britain,  are  a  distinct  people,  because  they  have  each 
a  distinct  government;  but  they  are  not  a  distinct  na- 
tion, because  they  have  a  common  descent.  On  this 
ground  the  Romans  are  not  called  the  Roman  nation, 
because  their  origin  was  so  various,  but  the  Roman 
people,  that  is,  an  assemblage  living  under  one  form  of 
government.      ^ 

In  a  still  closer  application  people  is  taken  for  a  part 
of  the  state,  namely,  that  part  of  a  state  which  consists 
of  a  multitude,  in  distinction  from  its  government; 
whence  arises  a  distinction  in  the  use  of  the  terms; 
for  we  may  speak  of  the  British  people,  the  French 
or  the  Dutch  people,  when  we  wish  merely  to  talk  of 
the  mass,  but  we  speak  of  the  British  nation,  the 
French  nation,  and  the  Dutch  nation,  when  publick 
measures  are  in  question,  which  emanate  from  the  go- 
vernment, or  the  whole  people.  The  English  people 
have  ever  been  remarkable  for  their  attachment  to 
liberty ;  '  It  is  too  flagrant  a  demonstration  how  much 
vice  is  the  darling  of  any  people,  when  many  among 
them  are  preferred  for  those  practices  for  which  in 
other  places  they  can  scarce  be  pardoned.' — South. 
The  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  is  one  of  the  most  glo- 
rious actsof  publick  justice,  which  was  ever  performed 
by  the  British  nation ;  'When  we  read  the  history  of 
nations,  what  do  we  read  but  the  crimes  and  follies  of 
men  V — Blair.  The  impetuosity  and  volatility  of  the 
French  people  render  them  peculiarly  unfit  to  legislate 
for  themselves;  the  military  exploits  of  the  French 
nation  have  rendered  them  a  liiahly  distinguished  peo- 
ple in  the  annals  of  history.  Upon  the  same  ground 
republican  states  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
people;  but  kingdoms  are  commonly  spoken  of  in  his- 
tory as  nations.    Hence  we  say,  tlie  Spartan  people^ 

*  Vide  Roubaud :  "  Nation,  people." 
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the  Athenian  people,  the  pfop/c  of  Genoa,  the  people 
of  Venice;  but  tlie  nations  of  Eiinipe,  the  African 
nations,  the  English,  French,  German,  and  Italian 
nations. 

PEOPLE,  POPULACE,  MOB,  MOBILITY. 
People  and  populace  are  evidently  changes  of  the 
same  word  to  express  a  number.  The  sicnification  o^' 
these  terms  is  that  of  a  number  gathered  together. 
People  is  said  of  any  body  supposed  to  be  assembled, 
as  well  as  really  assembled; 

The  people  like  a  headlong  torrent  go. 
And  every  dam  they  break  or  overflow. 

Shakspearb. 

Populace  is  said  of  a  body  only,  when  actually  as- 
sembled ; 

The  pViant  populace. 
Those  dupes  of  novelty,  will  bend  before  lis. 

Mallkt. 

The  voice  of  the  people  cannot  always  be  disregarded ; 
the  populace  of  England  are  fond  of  dragging  their  fa- 
vourites in  cjirriages. 

JHob  and  mobility  are  from  the  Latin  mobili.t,  signi- 
fying moveableness,  which  is  the  characteristick  of  the 
multitude  ;  hence  Virgil's  raoA/7<!7)«ZiT«s.  These  terms, 
therefore,  designate  not  only  what  is  low,  hut  tumult- 
uous. A  mob  is  at  all  times  an  object  of  terrour:  the 
mobility,  whether  liigh  or  low,  are  a  fluttering  order 
that  mostly  run  from  bad  to  worse ;  '  liy  the  senseless 
and  insignificant  clink  of  misapplied  words,  some  rest- 
less demagogues  had  inflamed  the  mind  of  the  sottish 
mobile  to  a  strange,  unaccountable  abhorrence  of  the 
Dest  of  men.' — South. 


PEOPLE,  PERSONS,  FOLKS. 

The  le.rm  people  has  already  been  considered  in  two 
acceptalions  {v.  People,  nation ;  People,  populace), 
under  the  general  idea  of  an  assembly  ;  but  in  the  pre- 
sent case  it  is  employed  to  express  a  small  number  of 
individuals:  the  word  people,  however,  is  always  con- 
sidered as  one  undivided  body,  and  the  word  person 
Tnay  be  distinctly  used  either  in  llie  singular  or  plural ; 
as  we  camiot  say  one,  two,  three,  or  four  people ;  but 
we  may  say  one,  two,  three,  or  four  persons :  yet  on 
the  other  hand,  we  may  indifl'erenlly  say,  such  people 
or  persons ;  uinny  people  or  persons ;  sowe  people  or 
persons,  and  the  like. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  these  term.«,  which  is  al- 
together colloquial,  people  is  employed  in  general  pio- 
positions ;  and  persons  in  those  which  are  specifick  or 
referring  directly  to  some  particular  individuals:  peo- 
ple are  generally  of  that  opinion;  Home  people  lliinkso; 
some  people  attended ; 

Performance  is  even  the  duller  for 
!!is  act;  and,  but  in  the  plainer  and  simple 
Kind  of  the  people,  the  deed  is  quite  out  of 
Use. — .Shakspkark. 

There  were  but  few  7>cr507!s  present  at  the  entertain- 
ment; the  whole  company  consisted  of  six  persons; 
'You  may  observe  many  honest,  inoftiinsive  person's 
strangely  run  down  by  an  ugly  woid.' — South. 

As  the  term  people  is  employed  to  designate  a  pro- 
miscuous multitude,  it  has  acquired  a  certain  mean- 
ness of  acceptation  which  makes  it  le.ss  suitable  than 
the  word  persons,  vi'hen  people  of  respectability  are 
referred  to;  were  I  to  say,  of  any  individuals,  I  do  not 
know  who  those  people  are,  it  would  not  be  so  respect- 
ful as  to  say,  I  do  not  know  who  thm^e  persons  are  :  in 
like  manner,  one  says,  from  people  of  that  stamp  bet- 
ter is  not  to  be  expected  ;  persons  of  their  appearance 
do  not  frequent  such  places. 

Folks,  through  the  medium  of  the  northern  lan- 
g\iages,  comes  from  the  Latin  vulgus,  the  common 
people:  it  is  not  unusual  to  say  good  people,  or  good 
folks;  and  in  speaking  jocularly  to  one's  friends,  the 
latter  term  is  likewise  admissible:  but  in  the  serious 
style  it  is  never  employed  except  in  a  disrespectful 
manner:  such  folks  (speaking  of  gamesters)  are  often 
put  to  sorry  shifts ;  '  I  paid  some  compliments  to  great 
folks,  who  like  to  be  complimented.' — Hkuring. 


GENTILE,  HEATHEN,  PAGAN. 

*  The  Jews  comprehended  all  strangers  under  the 
name  of  CD^U  nations  or  gentiles  .-  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  tliey  were  designated  by  the  natne  of  bar- 
barians. By  the  name  Oeutile  was  understood  espe- 
cially those  who  were  not  of  the  Jewish  religion,  in- 
cluding, in  the  end,  even  the  Christians;  for,  as  Fleury 
remarks,  there  were  some  among  these  uncircumcised 
Gentiles,  who  worshipped  the  true  God,  and  were  per- 
mitted to  dwell  in  the  holy  land,  provided  they  ob- 
served the  law  of  nature  and  abstinence;  ' 'J'here 
might  be  several  among  the  Gentiles  in  the  same  con- 
dition that  Cornelius  was  before  lie  became  a  Chris- 
tian.'— TlLLOTSON. 

Some  learned  men  pretend  that  the  Gentiles  were 
so  named  from  their  having  only  a  natural  law,  and 
such  as  they  imposed  on  themselves,  in  op|)osition  to 
the  Jews  and  Christians,  who  have  a  positive  revealed 
law  to  which  they  are  obliged  to  submit. 

Frisch  and  others  derive  the  word  heathen  from  the 
Greek  eOvoi,  a  nation,  which  derivation  is  corroborated 
by  the  translation  in  the  Anglo-saxon  law  of  the  word 
haethne  by  the  Greek  Idvog-  Adclung,  however,  thinks 
it  to  be  moie  probably  derived  from  the  W(nd  hcide  a 
field,  for  the  same  reason  as  pagan  is  derived  from 
pagus  a  village,  because  when  Constantine  banished 
idolaters  from  the  towns  they  repaired  to  the  villages, 
aim  secretly  adhered  to  their  religious  worship,  whence 
they  were  termed  by  the  Christians  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury Pagani,  which,  as  he  supposes,  was  translated 
literally  into  the  German  heidener  a  villager  or  wor- 
shipper in  the  field.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  evident 
that  the  word  Heathen  is  in  our  language  more  api)li- 
cable  than  Pagan,  to  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the 
cultivated  nations  who  practised  idolatry  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  Pagan  is  more  properly  employed  for  any 
rude  and  uncivilized  people  who  worship  false  gods. 

The  Gentile  does  not  expressly  believe  in  a  Divine 
Revelation  ;  but  he  either  admits  of  the  truth  in  part, 
or  is  ready  to  receive  it :  the  Heathen  adopts  a  posi- 
tively false  system  that  is  opposed  to  tlie  true  faith  :  the 
Pagan  is  the  species  of  Heathen  who  obstinately  per- 
sists in  a  worship  which  is  merely  the  fruit  of  his  owjt- 
imagination.  The  Heathens  or  Pagans  are  Gentiles  ; 
but  the  Gcntihs  are  not  all  either  Heathens  or  Pagans. 
Confucius  and  Socrates,  who  rejected  the  plurality  of 
gods,  and  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  who  adore  the 
true  God,  are,  properly  speaking.  Gentiles.  The  wor- 
shippers of  Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva,  and  all  the  deiti" 
of  the  ancients,  are  termed  Heathens.  The  worship- 
pers of  Fo,  Brama,  Xaca,  and  all  the  deities  of  savage 
nations,  are  termed  Pagans. 

The  Gentiles  were  called  to  the  true  faith,  and 
obeyed  the  call:  many  of  the  illustrious  Heathens 
would  have  doubtless  done  the  same,  had  they  enjoyed 
the  same  privilege;  'Not  that  I  believe  that  all  the 
virtues  of  the  Heathens  were  counterfeit,  and  destitute 
of  an  inward  principle  of  goodness.  God  forbid  we 
should  pass  so  hard  a  judgement  upon  those  excellent 
men,  Socrates,  and  Epictetus,  and  Antoninus.' — Til- 
lot  .son. 

There  are  many  Pagans  to  this  day  who  reject  this 
advantage,  to  pursue  their  own  blind  imaginations; 

And  nations  laid  in  blood  ;  dread  sacrifice 

To  Christian  pride  !  which  had  with  horror  shock' 

The  darkest  Pagans,  oftered  to  their  gods. — You.ng. 


FAMILY,  HOUSE,  LINEAGE,  RACE. 

Divisions  of  men,  according  to  some  rule  of  rela- 
tionship or  connexion,  is  the  common  idea  in  these 
terms. 

Family,  from  the  Latin /nmiVM  a  family,  and/nrnw- 
lus  a  servant,  in  Greek  bi^Ma  an  assembly,  and  the 
Hebrew  70J'  to  labour,  is  the  most  general  term,  being 
applicable  to  those  who  are  bound  together  upon  the 
principle  of  dependence;  house  figuratively  denotes 
those  who  live  in  the  same  house,  and  is  commonly  ex- 
tended in  its  signification  to  all  that  passes  under  the 
same  roof;  hence  we  rather  say  that  a  woman  ma- 
nages her  family ;  that  a  man  rules  his  house. 

The  family  is  considered  as  to  its  relationships; 
the  niunber,  union,  condition,  and  quality  of  its  neu* 

*  Vide  Roubaud:  "Gentils,  palens" 
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bers  :  the  hnuse  is  considered  more  as  to  wlmt  is  trans- 
acted williin  its  walls.  We  speak  of  a  nuinerous 
famiUj,  a  united  or  ali'ectionate  family,  a  mercantile 
house :  tlie  house  (meaning  tlie  members  of  tile  house 
of  parliament).  If  a  man  cannot  find  liajipiness  in 
the  bosom  of  his  fainili/,  he  will  seek  for  it  in  vain 
elsewhere  ;  '  To  li\'e  in  a  family  where  there  is  bntone 
heart  and  as  many  yood  strong  heads  as  persons,  and 
to  have  a  place  in  that  enlarged  single  heart,  is  such  a 
state  of  happiness  as  I  cannot  hear  of  without  feeling 
the  utmost  pleasure.' — Fieldino.  The  credit  of  a 
house  is  to  be  kept  up  oidy  by  prompt  payments,  or,  in 
a  general  sense  of  the  term,  the  business  of  the  house 
is  performed  by  the  doinesticks;  '  'J'hcy  two  together 
rule  the  house.  The  house  I  call  here  the  man,  tlie 
woman,  their  cliildren,  their  servants.' — Smith. 

In  an  extended  application  of  these  words  they  are 
made  to  designate  the  quality  of  the  individual,  in 
which  case  family  bears  the  same  familiar  and  indis- 
criminate sense  as  before:  house  is  employed  as  a  term 
of  grandeur. 

*  When  we  consider  the  family  in  its  donieslick  re- 
lations; in  its  habits,  manners,  connexions,  and  cir- 
cumstances; we  speak  of  a  genteel  family,  a  respect- 
•Ab[<i  family,  the  royal  family;  'An  empty  man  of  a 
great  family  is  a  creature  that  is  scarce  conversible.' 
— Addison.  When  we  consider  the  family  with  re- 
gard to  its  political  and  civil  distinctions,  its  titles,  and 
its  power,  tlien  we  denominate  it  a  house,  as  an  illus- 
trious Aou«e;  thehouse  of  Bourbon,  of  Brunswick,  or 
of  Hanover;  the  imperial  Anusc  of  Austria.  Any  sub- 
ject may  belong  to  an  ancient  or  noble /ai/»7?/.  Princes 
are  said  to  be  descended  from  ancient  houses;  'The 
prmces  of  the  house  of  Tudor,  partly  by  the  vigour  of 
their  administration,  partly  by  the  concurrence  of  fa- 
vourable circumstances,  had  been  able  to  establish  a 
more  regularsystem  of  government.' — Hume.  A  man 
is  said  to  he  of  a  family  or  oi  no  family :  we  may  say 
likewise  that  he  is  of  a  certain  house;  but  to  say  that 
iie  is  of  no  house  would  be  superfluous.f  In  republicks 
there  are  families  but  not  houses,  because  there  is  no 
nobility;  in  China  likewise,  where  the  private  virtues 
only  distinguish  the  individual  or  his  family,  the  term 
house  is  altogether  inapplicable. 

Family  includes  in  it  every  circumstance  of  connex- 
ion and  relationship;  lineage  respects  only  consan- 
guinity: family  is  employed  mostly  for  those  who  are 
coeval ;  lineage  is  generally  used  for  those  who  have 
gone  before.  When  the  Alheiuan  general  Iphicrales, 
son  of  a  shoemaker,  was  reproached  by  Hennodius 
with  his  birth,  he  said,  I  had  rather  be  the  first  than 
the  last  of  my  family.  David  was  of  the  lineage  of 
Abraham,  and  our  Saviour  was  of  the  lineage  of 
David ; 

We  want  not  cities,  nor  Sicilian  coasts, 
Where  king  Acesles  Trojan  lineage  boasts. 

Drvden. 
Race,  from  the  Latin  radix  a  root,  denotes  the  oriiin 
or  that  which  constitutes  their  original  point  of  resem- 
blance. A /(imiVj/ supposes  the  closest  alliance;  a  race 
snppiises  no  closer  connexion  than  what  a  common 
property  creates.  Family  is  confined  to  a  compara- 
tively small  number;  'A  nation  properly  signifies  a 
great  immber  of  families  derived  from  the  same  blood, 
born  in  the  same  couiury,  and  living  imder  the  same 
government  and  civil  constitutions.' — ^Tkmplk.  Race 
is  a  ti.'rin  of  extensive  import,  including  all  mankind, 
as  the  Iniinan  nice ;  or  particular  nations,  as  the  race 
of  South  Sea  islanders;  or  a  particular  family,  as  the 
race  of  the  Heraclides  :  from  Hercules  sprung  a  race 
of  heroes ; 

Nor  knows  our  youth  of  noblest  race, 

To  mount  the  manaji'd  steed  or  urge  the  chase ; 

More  skill'd  in  the  mean  arts  of  vice, 

The  whirling  troque  or  law-forbidden  dice. 

Francis. 

N.\TAL,  NATIVE,  INDIGENOUS. 
JVatal,  in  Latin  natalis,  from  natus,  signifies  be- 
longing to  one's  birth,  or  the  act  of  one's  being  born  ; 
but  vative,  in   Latin  vativus,   likewise  from  natus, 
signifies  having  the  origin  or  beginning ;  indigenous,  in 

•  Vide  Abbe  Ginrd  ;  "  Famille,  maison." 

t  Atije  Roubaud:  "Race  lineage,  famille, maison." 


Latin  indigcna,  from  inde  and  genilus,  signifies  sprung 
from  a  particular  place. 

The  epithet  natal  is  applied  only  to  the  circumstance 
of  a  man's  birth,  as  his  natal  day;  liis  natal  hour  ^ 
a  natal  song  ;  a  natal  star ; 

Safe  in  the  hand  of  one  disposing  pow'r, 
Or  in  the  natal  or  the  mortal  hour. — Popk. 
J^alive  has  a  more  extensive  meaning,  as  it  compre. 
hends  the  idea  of  one's  relationship  by  origin  lo  an 
object;  as  one's  native  country,  one's  native  soil, 
native  village,  or  native  place,  native  language,  and 
the  like; 

Nor  can  the  grov'ling  mind 
In  the  dark  dungeon  of  the  limbs  confin'd, 
Assert  the  native  skies  or  own  its  heav'nly  kind. 
Drydun. 
Indigenous  is  the  same  with  regard  to  plants,  asnative 
in  regard  to  human  beings  or  animals;  but  it  is  some- 
times applied  to  people  when  taken  in  a  collective 
sense,  '  Negroes  were  all  transported  from  Africa,  and 
are  not  indigenous  or  proper  natives  of  America.' 

NATIVE,  NATURAL. 
JVative  (v.JVatal)  is  to  natural  as  a  species  to  the 
genus;  every  thing  native  is  according  to  its  strict  sig- 
nification 7ia<ura/;  but  many  things  are  7ia«arai  which 
are  not  native.  Of  a  person  we  tnay  say  that  his 
worth  is  native,  to  designate  that  it  is  some  valuable 
property  which  is  bcun  with  him,  not  foreign  to  him, 
or  ingrafted  upon  his  character:  but  we  say  of  his 
disposition,  that  it  is  natural,  as  opposed  to  that  which 
is  acquired  by  habit.  JVative  is  always  employed  in  a 
good  sense,  in  opposition  to  what  is  artful,  assumed, 
and  unreal;  'In  heaven  we  shall  pass  from  the  dark- 
ness of  our  native  ignorance  into  the  broad  liglit  of 
everlasting  day.' — South.  J^atural  is  used  in  an  in- 
different sense,  as  opposed  to  whatever  is  the  efiect  of 
habit  or  circmnstances ;  '  Scripture  ought  to  be  under- 
stood according  to  the  familiar,  natural  way  of  con 
struction.' — South.  When  cliildren  display  them 
selves  with  all  their  native  simplicity,  they  are  inte- 
resting objects  of  notice :  when  they  display  their  natu 
rat  turn  of  mind,  it  is  not  always  that  which  lends  to 
raise  human  nature  in  our  esteem. 


RELATION,  RELATIVE,  KINSMAN, 
KINDRED. 

Relation  is  here  taken  to  exprt^s  the  person  related, 
and  is  the  general  term  both  in  sense  and  applicalioi,; 
relative  is  employed  only  as  respects  the  particular  in- 
dividual to  whom  one  is  related;  kinsman  deii^nalea 
the  particular  kind  of  relation;  and  kindred  is  a  col- 
lective term  to  coniprehend  all  one's  relations,  or  those 
who  are  akin  to  one.  In  abstract  propositions  we 
speak  of  relations;  a  man  who  is  without  relations 
feels  liinisilf  an  outcast  in  society;  'You  are  not  to 
imaaine  that  1  think  myselfdischarged  from  the  duties 
of  gratitude,  only  because  my  relations  do  not  adjust 
their  looks  to  my  expectation.' — Johnson.  In  desig- 
nating one's  close  and  intimate comiexion  with  persons 
we  use  the  term  relative;  oiir  near  ami  dear  relatives 
are  the  first  objects  of  our  regard;  'It  is  an  evil  un- 
dutifulness  in  friends  and  relatives,  to  sutfer  one  to 
perish  without  reproof.' — Taylor.  In  designating 
one's  relationship  and  connexion  with  persons,  kins- 
man  is  preferable ;  when  a  man  has  not  any  children 
he  frequently  adopts  one  of  his  kinsmen  as  his  heir: 
when  the  ties  of  relationship  are  to  be  specified  in  the 
persons  of  any  particular  family,  tliey  are  denominated 
kindred;  a  man  caimot  abstract  himself  from  his  kin- 
dred while  he  retains  any  spark  of  human  feeling ; 
'Herod  put  all  to  death  whom  he  found  in  Trechorilig 
of  the  families  and  kindred  of  any  of  those  at  Repta  * 
— Pridkaux 

KIND,  SPECIES,  SORT. 
Kind  comes  most  probably  from  the  Teutonick  kind 
a  child,  signifying  related,  or  of  the  same  family ;  spe- 
cies, in  Latin  species,  from  specio  to  behold,  signifies 
literally  the  form  or  appearance,  and  in  an  extended 
sense  that  wliich  comes  under  a  particular  form  ;  sort, 
in  Latin  sors  a  lot,  signifies  that  which  constitutes  a 
particular  lot  or  parcel. 
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Kind  and  species  are  both  employed  in  tlieir  proper 
leiise;  sort  liiis  been  diverted  IVoni  ils  original  nieau- 
Cng  by  colloquial  nse:  kind  is  properly  employed  I'or 
animate  objects,  particularly  lor  maidiind,  and  impro- 
perly tor  moral  objects ;  species  is  a  term  used  by  plii- 
losopliers,  classing  lliiims  according  to  tlieir  external  or 
internal  properties.  Ju7id,  as  a  term  in  vulgar  use,  has 
a  less  definite  meaning  than  species,  which  serves  to 
form  the  groundwork  of  science:  we  discriminate 
things  in  a  loose  or  general  manner  by  saying  that  they 
are  of  the  animal  or  vegetable  kind,  of  the  canine  oi 
feline  kind;  but  we  discnminate  them  precisely  if  we 
say  that  they  are  a  species  of  tlie  qrbutus,  of  the 
pomegranate,  of  the  dog,  the  horse,  and  the  like.  By 
the  same  rule  we  may  speak  of  a  species  of  madness, 
a  species  of  fever,  and  the  like ;  'If  the  Frencli  should 
succeed  in  what  they  propose,  and  establish  a  demo- 
cracy in  a  country  circumstanced  like  France,  they  will 
establish  a  very  bad  government,  a  very  bad  species  of 
tyranny.' — Burke.  Because  diseases  have  been 
brought  under  a  systematick  arrangement:  but, on  the 
other  hand,  we  should  speak  of  a  kind  of  language,  a 
kind  of  feeling,  a  kind  of  influence;  and  in  similar 
cases  where  a  eeneral  resemblance  is  to  be  expressed ; 
'An  ungrateful  person  is  a  kind  of  thoroughfare  or 
common  shore  for  the  good  things  of  the  world  to  pass 
into.' — South. 

Sort  may  be  used  for  either  kind  or  species  ;  it  does 
not  necessarily  imply  any  atlrnity,  or  common  property 
in  the  objects,  but  simple  assemblage,  produced  as  it 
were  by  sors,  chance :  hence  we  speak  of  such  sort  of 
folks  or  people  ;  such  sort  of  practices ;  different  sorts 
of  grain;  the  various  sorts  of  merchandises:  and  in 
similar  cases  where  things  are  sorted  or  brought  to- 
gether, rather  at  the  option  of  the  person,  than  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  thing ;  '  The  Frencli  made  and 
recorded  a  sort  of  institute  and  digest  of  anarchy, 
called  the  tights  of  man.'— Burke. 

KINDRED,  RELATIONSHIP,  AFFINITY, 
CONSANGUINITY. 

The  idea  of  a  state  in  wiiich  persons  are  placed  with 
regard  to  each  other  is  common  to  all  these  terms, 
which  differ  principallv  in  the  nature  of  tins  state. 
Kindred  signifies  that  of  being  of  the  same  kind  [v. 
Kind) :  relationship  signifies  that  of  iioldmg  a  nearer 
relation  than  others  («.  To  connect) ;  affinity  {v.  -alli- 
ance) signifies  that  of  being  affined  or  coming  close  to 
each  other's  boundaries;  consanguinity,  from  sanguis 
the  blood,  signifies  that  of  haviii!,'  the  same  blood. 

The  kindred  is  the  most  general  state  here  expressed : 
it  may  embrace  an  Hinnkind,  or  refer  to  particular 
families  or  comnuinrties ;  it  depends  upon  possessing 
the  common  propeuy  of  humanity,  or  ot  being  united 
by  some  famiJy  tie ; 

Like  her,  of  equal  kindred  to  the  throne. 
You  keep  her  conquests,  and  extend  your  own. 
Drvdkn. 
The  ;jliilanthropist  claims  kindred  with  all  who  are 
unfiirtunate,  niien  it  is  in  his  power  to  relieve  them. 
Tlie  term  kindred  is  likewise  distinguished  from  the 
re«t,  as  it  expresses  not  only  a  state,  but  the  persons 
collectively  who  are  in  that  state  ;  'Though  separated 
from  Miy  kindred  by  little  more  than  half  a  century  of 
miles,  I  know  as  little  of  their  concerns  as  if  oceans 
and  continents  were  between  us.'— Cowper. 

Relationship  is  a  state  less  general  than  kindred,  but 
more  extended  than  either  o.^n77j/  or  consanguinity; 
i  in-riies  to  particular  families  only,  but  it  applies  to 
all  of  the  same  family,  whether  remotely  or  distantly 
related  ;  '  Herein  there  is  no  objection  to  the  succession 
of  a  relation  of  the  half  blood,  that  is,  where  the  rela- 
tionship proceeds  not  from  the  same  couple  of  ances- 
tors (which  constitutes  a  kinsman  of  the  whole  blood), 
but  from  a  single  ancestor  only.'— Bi,/.ckstone.  The 
term  relationship  is  likewise  extended  to  other  subjects 
besides  that  of  families.  Men  stand  in  difterent  rela- 
tions to  each  other  in  society;  'The  only  general  pri- 
vate relation  now  remaining  to  be  discussed  is  that  of 
guardian  and  ward.— In  examining  this  species  of  re- 
lationship  I  shall  first  consider  the  ditfeient  kind  of 
guardians.' — Blackstone. 

Affinity  denotes  a  close  relationship,  whether  of  an 
artificial  or  a  na'ural  kind .  there  is  an  a^7»(?/ between 
the  hustiand  and  tlie  wife  in  consequence  of  the  niar- 
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riage  tie ;  and  there  is  an  affinity  between  tliose  who 
descend  from  the  same  parents  or  relainiiis  in  a  direct 
line.  Consanguinity  is,  stiictly  speiikinj;,  this  latter 
species  of  descent;  and  the  term  is  inuslly  employed 
in  all  questicins  of  law  respecting  descent  and  inherit- 
ance; '  Consanguinity  or  relation  by  blood,  !i\\i\ii2li7tily 
or  relation  by  marriage,  are  canonical  disabilities  (to 
cuntiact  a  marriage).' — Blackstone. 

RACE,  GENERATION,  BREED. 

Race,  V.  Family ;   generation,   in  Latin   geaeratit 

from  genero,   and  the  Greek  y[,vvao3,  to  engender  or 

beget,  signifies  tlie  thing  begotten ;  breed  signifies  tliat 

which  is  bred  {v.  To  breed.) 

These  terms  are  all  employed  in  regard  to  a  number 
of  animate  objects  which  have  the  same  origin  ;  tlie 
former  is  said  only  of  liuinan  beings,  the  latier  only  of 
brutes:  the  term  is  employed  in  regard  to  the  dead  as 
well  as  the  living;  generation  is  employed  only  in  re 
gard  to  the  living:  hence  we  speak  of  the  race  of  the 
HeraclidsB,  the  race  of  the  Bourbons,  the  race  of  the 
Stuarts,  and  the  like  ;  but  the  present  generation,  the 
whole  generation,  a  wovwiess generation,  and  Ihe  like  ; 
'  Where  races  are  thus  numerous  and  thus  combined, 
none  but  the  chief  of  a  clan  is  thus  addressed  by  his 
name.' — Johnson. 

Like  leaves  on  trees  the  race  of  man  is  found. 
Now  green  iny(mth,'iiow  with'ring  (ni  the  ground, 
So  generations  in  their  course  decay, 
So  flourish  these  when  tliose  are  puss'd  away. 

Pope. 
Breed  is  said  of  those  animals  which  arebioughl  forth, 
and  brought  up  in  the  same  manner.     Hence  wedeno- 
miiiate  some  domestick  animals  as  of  a  good  breed, 
uhere  particular  care  is  taken  not  only  as  to  tlie  ani 
mals  from  which  they  come,  but  also  of  those  which 
aie  brouglil  forth ; 
Nor  last  forget  thy  faithful  dogs,  but  feed 
With  fatt'ningwhey  the  niasiitl''s  gen'toas  breed. 

Dryden 

TO  BREED,  ENGENDER. 

Breed,  in  Saxon  breetan,  is  probably  connected  with 
braten  to  roast,  being  an  operation  principally  per 
formed  by  fire  or  heat;  engender,  compounded  of  en 
and  gender,  from  genitus  participle  o(  gigno,  signifies 
to  lay  or  communicate  the  seeds  for  production. 

These  terms  are  figuratively  employed  for  the  act  of 
procreation. 

To  breed  is  to  bring  into  existence  by  a  slow  opera- 
tion: to  engender  is  to  be  the  author  or  prime  cause 
of  existence.  So.  in  the  metaphorical  sense,  frequent 
quarrels  are  apt  io  breed  hatred  and  animosity :  the 
levelling  and  inconsistent  conduct  of  the  higher  classes 
ill  the  present  age  serves  to  engender  a  spirit  of  insiib 
ordination  and  assumption  in  the  iiiferiour  order. 

Whatever  breeds  acts  gradually  ;  whatever  cngen 
dcrs  produces  immediately,  as  cause  and  effect.  Un- 
cleanliness  breeds  diseases  of  the  body ;  want  of  occu 
pation  breeds  those  of  the  mind  ;  '  The  strong  desire  of 
fame  breeds  several  vicious  habits  in  the  mind.' — Ad- 
dison. Playing  at  chance  games  engenders  a  love  of 
money  ;  '  Eve's  dream  is  full  of  those  high  conceits  en- 
gendering pride,  which,  we  are  told,  tlie  Devil  en 
deavoured  to  instil  into  her.' — Addison. 


LAND,  COUNTRY. 

Land,  in  German  land,  &c.  from  lean  and  liiie,  sig- 
nifies an  open,  even  space,  and  refers  strictly  to  the 
earth;  country, \t\  French  contrde,  from  con  awAterra, 
signifies  lands  adjoining  so  as  to  form  one  portion. 
The  term  land,  therefore,  properly  excludes  the  idea  of 
habitation  ;  the  term  coJMftrye.xchides  that  of  the  earth, 
or  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed,  hence  we  speak 
of  the  la:id,  as  rich  or  poor,  according  to  what  it 
yields  :  of  a  country,  as  rich  or  poor,  according  to  what 
its  inhabitants  possess:  so,  in  like  manner,  we  say,  the 
land  is  ploughed  or  prepared  for  receiving  the  grain; 
but  the  country  is  cultivated ;  the  country  is  under  a 
good  government ;  or,  a  man's  country  is  dear  to  him 
In  an  exJended  application,  however,  these  words  mfjy 
be  put  for  one  another:  the  word  land  may  sometimes 
be  put  for  any  portion  of  land  that  is  under  a  govern- 
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ment,  as  the  land  of  liberty  ;  '  You  are  still  in  the  land 
or  tile  living,  and  have  all  the  means  that  can  be  de- 
Bired,  whereby  to  prevent  your  falling  into  condetniia- 
tion.' — Beveriook.  Country  may  be  put  for  the  soil, 
as  a  rich  cuuntry ;  '  We  love  our  country  as  the  seat  of 
religion,  liberty,  and  laws.' — Blair. 

NEIGHBOURHOOD,  VICINITY. 

Neighbourhood,  from  nigh,  signifies  the  place  which 
is  nigli,tliat  i>,  nigli  to  one's  habitation  ;  vicinity,  fioni 
vicus  a  village,  signifies  the  place  which  does  not  ex- 
ceed in  distance  the  extent  of  a  village. 

J^eighlnmrhoud,  which  is  of  Saxon  origin,  and  first 
adniiltcd  into  our  language,  is  employed  in  reference  to 
Uie  inhabitants,  or  in  regard  to  inhabited  places;  that 
is,  it  signilies  either  a  conimuriity  of  neighbours,  or  the 
place  they  occupy:  but  vicinity,  which  in  Latin  bears 
the  same  acceptation  i\s  neighbourhood,  is  employed  in 
Knglish  for  the  place  in  general,  that  is,  near  to  the  per- 
sonspeaklng,  whfiher  inlialjiled  or  otherwise:  hence 
the  pro|iii:iy  of  saying,  a  populous  neighbourhood,  a 
quiet  ncighbuurhoiid,  a  lospeclable  neighbourhood,  and 
a  pleasant  nciglibourhuod,  eiilier  as  iiTvspects  the  peo- 
ple or  the  country  ;  to  live  \i\  the  vicinity  of  a  mam- 
factory,  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis  or  of  the 
sea;  'Though  the  soni  be  not  actually  debauched,  yet 
it  is  something  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  destruc- 
tion.'—South.  'The  Dutch,  by  ihe.  vicinity  of  their 
settlements  to  the  coast  of  Caraccas,  gradually  en- 
grossed the  greatest  pait  of  the  cocoa  trade.' — Ro- 
bertson. 

DISTRICT,  REGION,  TRACT,  aUARTER. 

District,  in  Latin  districtus,  from  distringo  to  bind 
separately,  signifie's  a  certain  part  marked  off  speciti- 
cally  ;  region,  in  Latin  regio  from  rego  to  rule,  signifies 
a  portion'that  is  within  rule;  tract,  in  Latin  tractus, 
from  t7-aAo  to  draw,  signifies  a  part  drawn  out;  quarter 
signifies  literally  a  fourth  part. 

These  terms  are  all  applied  to  country  :  the  former 
two  comprehending  divisions  marked  out  on  iiolilical 
grounds ;  the  latter  a  geographical  or  an  indefinite  divi- 
sion:  district  is  smaller  than  a  region;  the  former 
refers  only  to  part  of  a  country,  the  latter  frequently 
applif's  to  a  whole  country :  a  quarter  is  indefinite,  and. 
may  be  applied  either  to  a  quarter  of  the  world  or  a 
particular  neighbourhood  :  a  tract  is  the  smallest  por- 
tion of  all,  and  compreheiids  frequently  no  more  than 
what  may  fall  within  the  compass  of  the  eye.  VVe 
consider  a  district  only  with  relation  to  government ; 
every  inagisirate  acts  within  a  certain  district;  'The 
very  inequality  of  representation,  which  is  so  foolishly 
complained  of,  is  perhsps  the  very  thing  wliich  pre- 
vents us  fiom  thinking  or  acting  as  members  for  dis- 
tJ-icts.' — BuRKK.  We  speak  of  a  region  when  con- 
sidering the  circumstances  of  climate,  or  the  natural 
properties  which  distinguish  difierent  parts  of  the 
earth,  as  the  regions  of  heat  and  cold  ; 

Betvveen  those  regions  and  our  upper  light 

Deep  forests  and  impenetrable  night 

Possess  the  middle  space. — Dryden. 
We  speak  of  a  tract  to  designate  the  land  that  runs  on 
in  a  line,  as  a  mounlainous  tract;  so  likewise  figura- 
tively to  pursue  a  tract  or  a  line  of  thinking; 

My  timorous  nuise 

Unambitious  tracts  pursues. — Cowley. 
We  speak  of  the  quarter  suiip\y  to  designate  a  point  of 
the  compass;  as  a  person  lives  in  a  certain  quarter  of 
the  town  that  is  north,  or  south-east,  or  west,  &c.  and 
so  also  in  an  extended  application,  we  say,  to  meet 
with  opposition  in  an  unexpected  quarter;  '  There  is  no 
man  in  any  rank  who  is  always  at  liberty  to  act  as  he 
would  incline.  In  some  quarter  or  other  he  is  limited 
oy  circumstances.' — Blair. 

TO  FOUND,  GROUND,  REST,  BUILD. 

Found,  in  French  fonder,  Latin  fundo,  comes  from 
fundus  the  ground,  and,  like  the  verb  ground,  properly 
eignifies  to  make  firm  in  the^rouiu/,  to  make  the 
ground  the  support. 

.To  found  implii's  the  exercise  of  art  and  contrivance 
in  making  a  support ;  to  ground  signifies  to  lay  a  thing 
BO  deep  that  it  may  not  totter ;  it  is  merely  in  the  inc  ral 


sense  thai  they  are  here  considered,  .is  the  verb  to 
ground  with  this  signification  is  never  used  olherwis<!. 
Found  is  applied  to  outward  circumstances';  ground  to 
what  passes  inwardly:  a  man  founds  hi^  charge 
against  another  upun  certain  facts  that  are  come  to  his 
knowledge;  lie  grounds  his  belief  upon  the  most  sub- 
stantial evidence:  a  man  should  be  cautious  not  to 
make  any  accusations  which  are  not  well /o«;id«/ ; 
nor  to  indulge  any  expectati<ins  which  are  not  well 
grounded:  monarchs  ccjinmonly  found  their  claims  to 
a  throne  upon  the  right  of  primogeniture;  '1'he  only 
sure  principles  we  can  lay  down  tor  regulaling  ourcon- 
duct  must  be  founded  on  the  Christian  religion.' — 
Blair.  Christians  ^r»«7;rf  their  hopes  oi'  immortality 
on  the  word  of  God  ;  '  1  know  there  are  persons  who 
look  upon  these  wonders  of  art  (in  ancient  history)  as 
fabulous  ;  but  I  cannot  find  any  ground  for  such  a  sus- 
picion.'— ApDISON. 

'i'o  found  and  ground  are  said  of  things  which  de- 
mand the  full  exercise  of  the  mental  powers  ;  to  ?-est  is 
an  action  of  less  importance:  whatever  is  founded  re- 
quires and  has  the  utmost  support;  whatever  is  rested 
is  more  by  the  will  of  the  individual:  a  man  founds 
his  reasoning  upon  some  unequivocal  fact;  herf»«sljis 
assertion  upon  mere  heaisay;  'Our  distinction  must 
rest  upon  a  steady  adherence  to  rational  religion,  when 
the  uniltilnde  are  deviating  into  licentious  and  ciimi- 
nal  conduct.' — Blair.  The  v/atds  found,  ground,  and 
rest  have  always  an  immediate  reference  to  the  thing 
thai  supports;  to  build  has  an  especial  refeience  to 
that  which  is  supported,  to  the  superstructure  that  is 
raised:  we  should  not  say  that  a  person  founds  an 
hypothesis,  without  adding  something,  as  observa- 
tions, experiments,  and  the  like,  upon  which  it  was 
founded;  but  we  may  speak  of  his  simply  buildiiigays- 
tenis,  supposing  them  to  be  the  mere  fruit  of  his  dis- 
tempered imagination;  or  we  may  say  that  a  system 
of  astronomy  has  been  built,  upon  the  discovery  of  Co- 
pei^niciis  respecting  the  motion  of  the  earth  ;  '  They 
who  from  a  mistaken  zeal  for  the  honour  of  Divine 
revelation,  either  deny  the  existence,  or  vilify  the  au- 
thority, of  natural  religion,  are  not  aware,  that  by  dis- 
allowing ilie  sense  of  obligation,  they  nndermine  the 
foundation  on  which  revelation  builds  its  power  of 
commanding  the  heart.'— Blair. 


FOUNDATION,  GROUND,  BASIS. 

Foundation  and  ground  derive  their  meaning  and 
application  trom  the  precedins  arli'.le  :  a  report  is  said 
to  bti  without  any  foundation,  which  lias  taken  its  rise 
in  mere  conjecture,  or  in  some  arbitrarv  cause  indepen- 
dent of  all  fact;  'If  lhe/„„nri„(,„„-„f  a  liiah  name 
be  virtue  and  service,  all  thai  is  oft'ereil  aaainst  it  is  but 
rumour,  which  is  too  short  liv.-d  to  Ktaiid^np  in  compe- 
tition \\\U\  gtory,  which  is  everlasting.' Steklk.     A 

man's  suspicion  is  said  to  be  without  ground  which  is 
not  supported  by  the  shadow  of  external  evidence' 
?«(/(/7Ui(ied  clamours  are  frequently  vaisid  aL'uinst  the 
measures  of  government;  groundless  jenlnusics  fie- 
quently  arise  between  families,  to  disturb  \Ur  h.iiiiKiny 
of  their  intercourse;  '  Every  subject  of  tlie  British  go- 
vernment has  good  grounds  for  loving  and  respectbi' 
his  country.' — Bla>r.  ' 

Foundation  and  basis  may  be  compared  with  each 
other,  either  in  the  proper  or  the  improper  significa- 
tion :  both  foundation  and  basis  are  the  lowest  i>arta 
of  any  structure;  but  the  former  lies  under  ground, 
the  latter  stands  above:  the  foundation  supports  some 
large  and  artificially  erected  pile;  the  basis  supports  a 
simple  pillar;  hence  we  speak  of  the /ijH?((/ai'!(;»  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  the  base  or  basis  of  the  monument: 
this  distinction  is  likewise  preserved  in  the  moral  ap- 
plication of  the  terms:  disputes  have  too  often  their 
foundation  in  frivolous  circumstances;  treaties  have 
commonly  their  Aa««  in  acknowledged  general  prin- 
ciple ;  with  governments  that  are  at  war  pacifick  ne- 
gotiations may  be  commenced  on  the  basis  of  the  uti 
possidetis;  '  It  is  certain  that  the  basis  oC  a\l  lasting 
reputation  is  laid  in  moral  worth.' — Blair. 

TO  BUILD,  ERECT,  CONSTRUCT. 
Build,    in  Saxon   bytlian,    French  batir,   German 
bauen,  Gothick  boa,  bua,  bygga,  to  erect  houses,  from 
the  Hebrew  JT' 3  a  habitation;  erect,  in  French  eii^^r. 
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Lalin  crectus,  participle  of  erigo,  compounded  of  e 
and  reffo,  comes  from  llie  Greek  iJpfxa)  to  stretch  or 
extend,  signifies  literally  to  carry  upward  ;  construct, 
ill  Latin  canstructus,  participle  of  construo,  com- 
{lounded  of  cun  togetlier,  and  struo  to  put,  in  Greek 
^piavrvfii  to  strow,  in  Hebrew  T1JT  to  dispose  or  put 
in  order,  signifies  to  form  togetlier  into  a  mass 

'J'lie  word  build  l)y  distinction  expresses  tlie  purpose 
of  tlie  action  ;  erect  indicates  the  mode  of  the  action  ; 
construct  indicates  crmtrivance  in  the  action. 

What  is  built  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving, retaining,  or  confining ;  what  is  erected  is 
placed  in  an  elevated  situation  ;  what  is  constructed  is 
put  together  with  ingenuity. 

All  that  is  built  may  be  said  to  be  erected  or  con- 
structed; but  all  that  is  £?-«cted  or  constructed  is  not 
said  to  be  built;  likewise  what  is  erected  is  mostly 
constructed.,  though  not  vice  versa.  We  build  from 
necessity;  we  erect  for  ornament;  we  construct  for 
utility  and  convenience.  Houses  are  built,  monuments 
erected,  machines  are  constructed  ;  '  Montesquieu  wit- 
tily observes,  that  by  building  professed  madhouses, 
men  tacitly  insinuate  that  all  who  are  out  of  their 
Benses  are  to  be  found  only  in  those  places.' — Warton. 
'  It  is  as  rational  to  live  in  caves  till  our  own  hands 
have  erected  a  palace,  as  to  reject  all  knowledge  of  ar- 
chitecture which  our  understandings  will  not  supply.' 
— Johnson.  '  From  the  raft  or  canoe,  which  first 
served  to  carry  a  savage  over  the  river,  to  the  cunslruc- 
tion  of  a  vessel  capable  of  conveying  a  nuinernus  crew 
with  safety  to  a  distant  coast,  the  progress  in  improve- 
ment is  immense.  — Robertson. 


ARCHITECT,  BUILDER. 

Jlrchitect,  from  architecture,  in  Latin  architcctas, 
from  architectura,  Greek  apxirt/crovu)),  compounded 
of  apx^i  ihe  chief,  and  rex^f)  art  or  contrivance,  sig- 
nifies the  chief  of  contrivers ;  builder,  from  the  verb 
to  build,  denotes  the  person  concerned  in  buildings, 
who  causes  the  structure  of  houses,  either  by  his 
money  or  his  personal  service. 

An  architect  is  an  artist  employed  only  to  form  the 
plans  for  large  buildings ;  '  Rome  will  bear  witness 
that  the  English  artists  are  as  superiour  in  talents  as 
Ihey  are  in  numbers  to  those  of  all  nations  besides.  I 
reserve  the  mention  of  her  architects  as  a  separate 
tlass.' — Cumberland.  A  builder  is  a  simple  trades- 
man, or  even  workman,  who  builds  common  dwellhig- 
houses;  '  With  his  ready  money,  the  builder,  mason, 
und  carpenter  are  enabled  to  make  their  maiket  of 
{entiemen  in  his  neighbourhood  who  inconsiderately 
employ  them.' — Steele. 

EDIFICE,  STRUCTURE,  FABRICK. 

Eitijice,  in  Latin  (Bdificium,  from  cedifico  or  cedes  and 
'acio,  to  make  a  house,  signifies  properly  the  house 
•.nade ;  structure,  from  the  Latin  structura  and  struo 
jci  raise,  signifies  the  raising  a  thing,  or  the  thing 
•aised:  fabrick,  from  the  Latin  fabrico,  signifies  the 
'abricating  or  the  thing  fabricated. 

Edifice  in  its  proper  sense  is  always  applied  to  a 
luilding;  structure  w\A  fabrick  are  either  employed 
js  abstract  actions,  or  the  results  and  fruits  of  actions  : 
'"n  the  former  case  they  are  applied  to  many  objects  be- 
sides buildings;  structure  referring  to  the  act  of  raising 
'jr  setting  up  together ; /aftricA;  to  that  of  framing  or 
contriving. 

As  the  edifice  bespeaks  the  thing  itself,  it  requires  no 
modification,  since  it  conveys  of  itself  the  idea  of 
something  superiour;  'The  levellers  only  pervert  the 
natural  order  of  things;  they  load  the  edifice  of  so- 
tiety,  by  setting  up  in  the  air  what  the  solidity  of  the 
itructure  requires  to  be  on  the  ground.' — Burke.  The 
word  structure  must  always  be  qnalified  ;  it  is  em- 
ployed only  to  designate  the  mode  of  action  ;  'In  tlie 
whole  structure  and  constitution  of  things,  God  hath 
ihown  himself  to  be  favourable  to  virtue,  and  inimical 
fl  vice  and  guilt.' — Blair.  The  fabrick  is  itself  a 
ipecies  of  epithet;  it  designates  the  object  as  something 
■ontrived  by  the  power  of  art  or  by  design ; 
By  destiny  compell'd,  and  in  despair, 
The  Greeks  grew  weary  of  the  tedious  war, 
And,  by  Minerva's  aid,  a  fabrick  tear'd. 

Delvden. 
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The  edifices  dedicated  to  the  service  of  religion  have 
in  all  ages  been  held  sacred :  It  is  the  business  of  the 
architect  to  estimate  tlie  merits  or  dements  of  the 
structure:  when  we  take  a  survey  of  the  vast  fabrick 
of  the  universe,  the  mind  becomes  bewildered  with 
contemplating  the  infinite  power  of  its  Divine  Author. 
When  employed  in  the  abstract  sense  of  actions, 
structure  is  limited  to  objects  of  magnitude,  or  such  as 
consist  of  complicated  \tM[s;  fabrick  is  extended  to 
every  thing  in  which  art  or  contrivance  is  reqnisite; 
hence  we  may  speak  of  the  structure  of  vessels,  and 
the  fabrick  of  cloth,  iron  ware,  and  the  like. 

CORNER,  A.XGLE. 

Corner  answers  to  the  French  coin,  and  Greek  ywvla, 
which  signifies  either  a  corner  or  a  hidden  place  ;  an- 
gle, in  Latin  attgulus,  comes  in  all  probability  from 
ayKwv  the  elbow. 

Tlie  vulgar  use  of  corner  in  the  ordinary  concerns 
of  life,  and  the  technical  use  of  a/iglc  in  the  science 
of  mathematicks,  is  not  the  only  distinction  between 
tliese  terms. 

Corner  properly  implies  the  outer  extreme  point  of 
any  solid  body  ;  anirle,  on  the  contrary,  the  inner  e.x- 
treniity  produced  by  the  meeting  of  two  right  lines. 
When  speaking  therefore  of  solid  bodies,  corner  and 
angle  may  be  both  employed;  but  in  regard  to  simple 
right  lines,  the  word  angle  only  is  applicable:  in  tlie 
former  case  a  corner  is  produced  by  the  meeting  of  the 
different  parts  of  a  body  whether  inwardly  or  out- 
wardly; but  an  angle  is  produced  by  the  meeting  of 
two  bodies:  one  house  has  many  comers;  two  houses 
or  two  walls,  at  least,  are  requisite  to  make  an  angle; 
'  Jewellers  grind  their  diamonds  with  many  sides  and 
angles,  that  their  lustre  may  appear  many  ways.' — 
Dkrham. 

We  likewise  speak  of  making  an  angle  by  the  di- 
rection that  is  taken  in  going  either  by  land  or  sea, 
because  such  a  course  is  equivalent  to  a  right  line;  iti 
that  case  the  word  corner  could  not  be  substituted: 
on  the  other  hand,  the  word  corner  is  often  used  for  a 
place  of  secrecy  or  obscurity,  agreeably  to  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  term ;  '  Some  men,  like  pictures,  are  fitter 
for  a  comer  than  for  a  full  ligtit.' — Popk 

PILLAR,  COLUMN. 

Pillar,  in  French  pilicr.  in  all  probability  cornea 
(xomiiile,  signifying  any  thing  piled  up  in  an  artificial 
manner.  Column,  in  Latin  colnmna,  comes  from  colu- 
men  a  prop  or  support.  In  their  original  meaning, 
therefore,  it  is  obvious  that  these  words  differ  essen- 
tially, although  in  their  present  use  they  refer  to  the 
same  object.  The  pillar  nio.=tly  serves  as  a  column  or 
support,  and  the  column  is  always  a  pillar  ;  but  some- 
times a  pillar  does  not  serve  as  a  prop,  and  then  it  is 
called  by  its  own  name ;  but  when  it  supplies  the  place 
of  a  prop,  tlien  it  is  more  properly  denominated  a 
column  ; 

Whate'er  adorns 
The  princely  dome,  the  cnlumn,  and  the  arch, 
The  breathing  marbles,  and  the  sculptur'd  gold, 
Beyond  the  proud  possessor's  narrow  claim. 
His  tuneful  breast  enjoys. — Akenside. 
Hence  the  monument  is  a  pillar,  and  not  a  column; 
but  the  pillars  on  which  the  roofs  of  churches  arc 
made  to  rest,  may  with  more  propriety  be  termed  co 
lumns.     Pillar  is  more  frequently  employed  in  a  moral 
application  than  column,  and  in  that  case  it  always  im- 
plies a  prop;  '  Withdraw  religion,  and  you  shake  all 
the  pillars  of  morality.'^ — Blair.    Government  is  the 
pillar  on  which  all  social  order  rests. 


LODGINGS,  APARTMENTS. 

A  lodging,  or  a  place  to  lodge  or  dwell  in,  compre 
hends  simile  rooms,  or  many  rooms,  or  in  fact  any 
place  which  can  be  made  to  serve  the  purpose;  opart 
ments  respect  only  suits  of  rooms:  apartments,  there 
fore,  are,  in  the  strict  sense,  lodgings ;  but  all  lodgings 
are  not  apartments :  on  the  other  hand,  the  word 
lodgings  is  mostly  used  for  rooms  that  are  let  out  to 
hire,  or  that  serve  a  temporary  purpose;  but  the  word 
apartments  may  be  applied  to  the  suits  of  rooms  In 
auy  large  bouse :  hence  the  word  lodging  becomes  oa 


one  sround  restricted  in  its  use,  and  apartments  on  tlie 
other :  all  aparlmcnis  lo  let  out  for  hire  are  lodghigs  ; 
but  apartments  not  to  let  out  for  hire  are  not  lodgings. 

MONUMENT,  MEMORIAL,  REMEMBRANCER. 

Monument,  in  Lalia  vtonumcnlum  or  monimcntuvi, 
from  7ho7i(y;  lo  ailvjse  or  remind,  signifies  that  which 
puis  us  in  mind  of  something ;  viemvrial,  from  memory, 
signifies  the  tiling  tijat  helps  the  memory;  and  remem- 
brancer, from  remember  (d.  Memory),  the  thing  that 
causes  to  remember. 

From  the  above  it  is  clear  that  these  terms  have,  in 
their  oti;;inal  derivation,  precisely  the  same  significa- 
tion, and  dift'er  only  in  their  collateral  acceptations: 
monument,  is  applied  to  that  which  is  purposely  set  up 
to  keep  a  tiling  in  mind  :  memorials  and  remembrancers 
are  any  things  which  are  calculated  to  call  a  thing  to 
niind  .  a  monument  is  used  to  preserve  a  puhlick  object 
of  notice  Ironi  being  forgotten;  a  memorial  serves  lo 
keep  an  individual  in  mind:  the  monument  is  com- 
monly understood  to  be  a  species  of  building:  as  a 
tomb  which  preserves  the  memory  of  the  dead,  or  a 
pillar  which  preserves  the  memory  of  some  puhlick 
event :  the  viemorial  always  consists  of  something 
which  was  the  property,  or  in  the  possession,  of  an- 
other ;  as  his  picture,  his  handwriting,  his  hair,  and 
the  like.  The  Monument  at  London  was  built  to  com- 
memorate the  dreadful  fire  of  the  city  in  the  year  1666: 
friends  who  are  at  a  distance  are  happy  to  have  some 
token  of  each  other's  regard,  which  they  likewise  keep 
as  a  memorial  of  their  former  intercourse. 

Tlie  monument,  in  its  proper  sense,  is  always  made 
of  wood  or  stone  for  some  specifick  purpose;  but,  in 
the  improper  sense,  any  thing  may  be  termed  a  monu- 
ment when  it  serves  the  purpose  of  reminding  the 
puhlick  of  any  circumstance:  thus,  the  pyramids  are 
monuments  of  antiquity;  the  actions  of  a  good  prince 
are  more  lasting  monuments  than  either  brass  or  mar- 
ble; '  If  (in  the  Isle  of  Sky)  the  remembrance  of  papal 
superstition  is  obliterated,  the  monuments  of  pajial 
piety  are  likewise  ettaced.' — Johnson. 

Memorials  are  always  of  a  private  nature,  and  at 
the  same  time  such  as  remind  us  naturally  of  the  object 
to  which  they  have  belonged  ;  this  object  is  generally 
some  person,  but-it  may  likewise  refer  to  souie  thing, 
if  it  be  of  a  personal  nature:  our  Saviour  instituted 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  memorial  of 
his  death;  'Any  memorial  of  your  good-nature  and 
friendship  Is  most  welcome  to  me.' — Pope. 

A  memorial  respects  some  object  external  of  our- 
selves; the  remembrancer  is  said  of  that  which  directly 
concerns  ourselves  and  our  particular  duty ;  a  man 
leaves  memorials  of  himself  to  whomsoever  he  leaves 
his  property  ;  but  the  remembrancer  is  that  which  we 
acquire  for  ourselves:  the  memorial  carries  us  iiack  to 
another  ;  the  remembrancer  hniigs  us  back  to  ourselves : 
the  memorial  revives  in  our  minds  what  we  owe  to 
another;  the  remembrancer  puts  us  in  mind  of  what 
we  owe  to  ourselves;  it  is  that  which  recalls  us  lo  a 
sense  of  our  duty:  a  gift  is  the  best  memorial  we  can 
give  of  ourselves  to  another :  a  sermon  is  often  a  good 
remembrancer  of  the  duties  which  we  have  neglected 
to  perform;  '  When  God  is  forgotten,  his  judgements 
aie  his  remembrancers.' — Cowpkr. 


GRAVE,  TOMB,  SEPULCHRE. 
All  these  terms  denote  the  place  where  bodies  are 
deposited.     Grave,  from  the  German ^j-aien to  dig,  has 
a  reference  to  the  hollow  made  in  the  earth;    tomb, 
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'  The  Lay  itself  is  either  Inst  or  l)uried,  peihaps  foi 
ever,  in  one  of  those  scpnlchre.i  of  MSS.  which  b» 
courtesy  are  called  libraries.' — Tyrwhitt 


TO  ADORN,  DECORATE,  EMBELLISH. 

Jldorn,\n  Latin  a(iorno,  is  compounded  of  the  in- 
tensive syllable  ad  and  ornu,  in  Greek  uipaiu}  to  make 
beautiful,  signifying  to  dispose  for  the  purposeof  orna 
ment;  decorate,  in  Latint/ccorn^Ms,  participleof  rfccoro, 
from  decerns  becoming,  sigidfies  to  make  becoming, 
embellish,  in  French  cmhelUr,  is  compounded  of  the 
intensive  syllable  em  or  in  and  bcllir  or  bcl,  in  Latin 
bellus  handsome,  signifying  to  make  haiulsoine. 

One  adorns  by  giving  the  best  external  appearance 
to  a  thing  : 

As  vines  the  trees,  as  grapes  the  vines  adorn. 

Drvdsn. 
One  decorates  by  annexing  something  to  improve  its 
appeurance;  '  A  few  years  afterward  (1751),  by  the 
death  of  his  father.  Lord  Ly  itleton  inherited  a  baronet's 
title,  with  a  large  estate,  which,  though  perhaps  he  did 
not  auunient,  he  was  careful  to  adorn  by  a  house  of 
great  elegance,  and  by  much  attention  to  the  decoration 
of  his  park.' — Johnson.  One  embellishes  by  giving  a 
fiiushing  stroke  to  a  thing  that  is  well  executed  ;  '  I 
shall  here  present  my  reader  with  a  letter  from  a  pro- 
jector, concerning  a  new  olTice  which  he  tliinks  may 
very  nmch  contribute  to  the  einbellishmeut  of  the  city.' 
— Addison.  Females  arfooi  their  persons  by  the  choice 
and  disposal  of  their  dress:  a  headdress  is  decorated 
with  flowers,  or  a  room  with  paintings:  fine  writing  is 
embellished  by  suitable  flourishes. 

Jidorn  and  embellish  are  figuratively  employed;  de- 
corate only  in  the  proper  sense.  The  mind  is  adorned 
by  particular  virtues  which  are  implanted  in  it;  a  nar- 
lative  is  embellished  by  the  introduction  of  some  strik- 
ing incidents. 


OBLONG,  OVAL. 

Oblovg,  in  Latin  oblongus,  from  the  intensive  sylla- 
ble ob,  signifies  very  long,  longer  than  it  is  broad  ;  oral 
from  tlie  Latin  ovum  an  egg,  signifies  egg  shaped. 

The  oval  is  a  species  of  the  oblong:  what  is  oval  is 
oblong;  but  what  is  oblong  is  not  always  oval.  Ob- 
long is  peculiarly  applied  to  figures  formed  by  right 
lines,  that  is,  all  rectangular  parallelograms,  except 
squares,  are  oiZi'Tii';  but  the  oval  is  applied  to  curvi- 
linear oblong  figures,  as  ellipses,  which  are  distin- 
guished from  the  circle :  tables  are  oftener  oblong  than 
oval;  garden  beds  areas  frequently  ouai  as  they  are 
oblong. 


GLOBE,  BALL. 

Globe,  in  Latin  globus,  comes  probably  from  the 
Greek  y»;Xo0os  a  hillock  of  earth;  ball,  in  Teulonick 
bail,  is  doubtless  connected  with  the  words  bowl,  bow, 
bend,  and  the  like,  signifying  that  which  is  turned  or 
rounded. 

Globe  is  to  ball  as  the  species  to  the  genus;  a  globe 
is  a  ball,  hut  every  ball  is  not  a  globe.  The  globi-daes 
not  in  its  strict  sense  require  to  be  of  an  equal  rotun- 
dity in  all  its  parts;  it  is  properly  an  irregularly  round 
body  ;  '  It  is  said  by  modern  philosophers,  that  not  only 
Ihe  gxes.t  globes  of  matter  are  thinly  scattered  llnougl; 


from  tumulus  and  lumro  lo  swell,  has  a  reference  to  the    "'^  universe,  but  the  hardest  bodies  are  so  porous,  thai 


rising  that  is  made  above  it;  sepulchre,  from  sepelio 
to  bury,  has  a  reference  to  the  use  for  which  it  is  em- 
ployed. From  this  explanation  it  is  evident,  ;hat  these 
terms  have  acertain  propriety  of  application;  '  to  sink 
into  the  ^raix!' is  an  expression  that  carries  the  thoughts 
where  the  body  must  rest  in  death ; 

The  path  of  glory  leads  but  to  the  grave. — Gray. 
To  inscribe  on  the  tomb,  or  to  encircle  the  tomb  with 
flowers,  carries  our  thoughts  to  the  external  of  that 
place  in  which  the  body  is  interred; 
Nor  you,  ye  prouo,  impute  to  these  the  fault. 
If  mein'ry  o'er  their  <«mis  no  tropliies  raise. — Gray. 
To  inter  in  a  sepulchre,  or  to  visit  or  enter  a  sepulchre, 
reminds  us  of  a  place  in  which  bodies  are  deposited ; 


if  all  matter  were  compressed  to  [lerli-ct  solidity,  it 
miuht  becontaini;d  in  a  cubeof  a  few  feet.' — Johnson. 
A  ball  on  the  other  hand  is  generally  any  round  body, 
but  particularly  one  that  is  entirely  regularly  round . 
the  earth  itself  is  therefore  properly  denominateil  a 
globe,  from  its  unequal  rotundity;  and  for  the  same 
reason  the  mechanical  body  which  is  made  to  repre- 
sent the  earth  is  also  denominated  a  jr'ois;  but  in  the 
higlier  style  of  writing  the  earth  is  frequently  deno 
niinated  a  ball,  aiid  in  familiar  discourse  every  solid 
body  which  assumes  a  circular  form  is  entitled  a  iall ; 

What  though  in  solemn  silence  all 
Move  round  the  dark  terraqueous  bull, 
In  reason's  ear  they  all  rejoice. 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice.— Apdison. 
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TO  EMIT,  EXHALE,  EVAPORATE. 

Emit,  from  the  Latin  enuttii,  expresses  properly  (he 
act  of  sending  out.  exhale,  from  halitus  the  breath, 
and  evaporate,  fioin  vapor  vapour  or  steam,  are  botli 
modes  of  emitting. 

Emit  IS  used  to  express  a  more  positive  effort  to  send 
out ;  exhale  and  evaporate  desiiinate  liie  natural  and 
progressive  process  of  tilings;  volcanoes  tmil  lire  and 
flames ; 

Full  in  ttie  blazing  sun  great  Hector  shin'd 

Like  Mars  connnission'd  to  cotn'oiind  nianliind; 

His  noddiuK  helm  emits  a  streamy  ray, 

His  piercing  eyes  through  all  the  battle  stray. — Pope. 
The  earth  exhales  the  damps,  or  flowers  exhale  per- 
fumes ; 

Here  paus'd  a  moment,  while  the  gentle  gale 

Convey'd  that  freshness  the  cool  seas  exhale. 

Pope. 
Liquids  evaporate;    'After  allowing  the  first  fumes 
and  heat  of  their  zeal  to  evaporate,  she  (Elizabeth) 
called  into  her  presence  a  certain   number  of  each 
house.' — Robertson. 

Animals  may  emit  by  an  act  of  volition  ;  things  ex- 
hale or  evaporate  by  an  external  action  upon  tiiem : 
they  exhale  that  which  is  foreign  to  them ;  Ihey  eva- 
porate that  which  constitutes  a  part  of  their  sub.stance. 

The  pole-cat  is  reported  to  emit  such  a  stench  from 
itself  when  pursued,  as  to  keep  its  pursuers  at  a  dis- 
tance from  itself:  bogs  and  feus  exhale  their  moisture 
when  acted  upon  by  the  lieat:  water  evaporates  by 
means  of  steam  when  put  ii:io  a  slate  of  ebullition. 

ERUPTION,  EXPLOSION. 
The  eruption,  from  e  and  rumpo,  signifies  the  break- 
ing forth,  that  is,  the  coming  into  view  by  a  sudden 
bursting;  explosion,  from  ex  and  plaudo,  signifies 
bursting  out  with  a  noise:  hence  of  flames  there  will 
be  properly  an  eruption,  but  of  gunpowder  an  explo- 
sion;  volcanoes  have  their  erwyit/ons  at  certain  inter- 
vals, which  are  sometimes  attended  with  explosions  : 
on  this  account  the  term  eruption  is  applied  to  the 
human  body,  for  whatever  comes  out  as  the  effects  of 
humour,  and  may  be  applied  in  the  same  manner  to 
any  indications  of  humour  in  the  mind;  the  term  ex- 
plosion is  also  applied  to  the  a;;itations  of  the  mind 
which  burst  out;  '  Sin  may  truly  reign  where  it  does 
not  actually  rage  and  pour  itself  forth  in  continual 
eruptions.'' — SotiTH.  '  A  burst  of  fury,  an  exclama- 
tion seconded  by  a  blow,  is  the  first  natural  explosion 
of  a  soul  so  stung  by  scorpions  as  Macbeth's.' — Cl'm- 

BERI..VND. 

BREACH,  BREAK,  GAP,  CHASM. 
Breach  and  break  are  both  derived  from  the  same 
verb  break  {-j.  To  break),  to  denote  what  arises  froiii 
being  broken,  in  the  figurative  sense  of  the  verb  itself; 
gap,  from  the  English  gape,  sisnities  the  tiling  that 
gapes  or  stands  open;  chasm,  in  Greek  x''^"^!"^  from 
Xaivw,  and  the  Hebrew  plj  to  tx-'  open,  signifies  the 
thing  that  has  opened  itself. 

The  idea  of  an  o(iening  is  common  to  these  terms, 
but  they  differ  in  the  nature  of  the  opening.  A  breach 
and  a  ga/i  are  the  consequence  of  a  violent  removal 
which  destroys  the  connexion ;  a  break  and  a  chasm 
may  arise  from  the  absence  of  that  which  would  form 
a  connexion.  A  breach  in  a  wall  is  made  by  means  of 
cannon ; 

A  mighty  breach  is  made  ;  the  rooms  conceal'd 
Appear,  and  all  the  palace  is  reveal'd. — Drydkn. 
Gaps  in  fences  are  commonly  the  effects  of  some  vio- 
lent effort  to  pass  through  ; 
Or  if  the  order  of  the  world  below 
Will  not  the  gap  of  one  whole  day  allow, 
Give  me  that  minute  when  she  made  her  vow. 

Drvdev. 
A  break  is  made  in  a  page  of  printing  by  leaving  off  in 
the  middle  of  a  line;  Considering  probably,  how  much 
Homer  had  been  disfigured  by  the  arbitrary  compilers 
of  his  works,  ViiL'il,  by  his  will,  obliiii'd  Tucca  and 
Variusto  add  nolhlng,  nor  so  nmcli  as  fill  uplhtt  breaks 
he  had  left  in  Ins  poem.' — Walsh.  A  chas7n  is  left  in 
writing  when  any  words  in  the  sentence  are  cjniitted; 


'  The  whole  chasm  in  nature,  from  a  plant  to  a  man,  Is 
filled  up  with  diverse  kinds  of  creatures.' — Addison. 

A  breach  and  a  chasm  always  imply  a  larger  open- 
ing than  a  break  or  gap.  A  gap  may  be  made  ui  a 
knife ;  a  breach  is  always  made  in  the  walls  of  a  build- 
ing or  fortification ;  the  clouds  sometimes  separate  so 
as  to  leave  stimU  breaks ;  the  ground  is  sometimes  so 
convulsed  by  earthquakes  as  to  leave  frightlwl  chasms 

Breach  and  chasm  are  used  morally  ;  break  and  gap 
seldom  otherwise  than  in  application  to  natural  ob- 
jects. Trifling  circumstances  occasion  wide  breaches 
In  families; 

When  breach  of  faith  join'd  hearts  does  disengage, 

The  calmest  temper  turns  to  wildest  rage. — Lkk. 
Tiie  death  of  relatives  often  produces  a  sad  chasm  m 
the  enjoyments  of  individuals; 

Some  lazy  ages,  lost  in  ease, 

No  action  leave  to  b.isy  clironich>; 

Such,  whose  supine  felicity  but  makes 

In  story  chasms,  in  epochas  mistakes. — Dryden. 

TO  BREAK,  RACK,  REND,  TEAR. 

Break,  in  Saxon  brecan,  Danish  and  Low  German 
breken,  High  German  brcchen,  Latin  frango,  Greek 
PpnyvviJi,  (ipTixvvu),  Chaldee  p^3  to  separate;  rack 
comes  from  the  same  source  as  break ;  it  is  properly 
the  root  of  this  word,  and  aaononiatopeia,  conveying 
a  sound  correspondent  with  what  is  made  by  breaking; 
rak  in  Swedish,  and  racco  in  Icelandish,  signifies^a 
breaking  o{  the  ice;  rend  is  in  Saxon  hrcndan,  hred- 
dan,  Low  German  ritan.  High  German  reisseji  to  split, 
Greek  pjjtrtrui,  Hebrew  J>J?T  to  break  in  pieces  ;  tear,  in 
Saxon  tacran,  Low  German  tiren,  High  German  zer- 
ren,  is  an  intensive  verb  from  Ziehen  to  pull,  Greek 
rpwci),  T£i'p(i)  to  bruise,  Hebrew  "^1]^  to  split,  divide,  or 
cleave. 

The  forcible  division  of  any  substance  is  the  com 
mon  characteristick  of  these  terms. 

Break  is  the  generick  term,  the  rest  specifick :  every 
thing  racked,  rent,  or  torn  is  broken,  but  notvice  versa. 
Break  has  however  a  specifick  meaning,  in  which  it  is 
comparalile  w:lh  the  others.  Breaking  reqniies  less 
violence  than  either  of  the  others:  brittle  things  may 
be  broken,  with  the  slightest  touch,  but  nothing  can  be 
racked  without  intentional  violenceof  an  extraordinary 
kind.  Glass  is  quickly  broken;  a  table  is  racked. 
Hard  substances  only  are  broken  or  racked ;  but  every 
thing  of  a  soft  texture  and  composition  may  be  rent 
or  torn. 

Breaking  is  perfi)rmed  by  means  of  a  blow ;  racking 
by  that  of  a  violent  concussion  ;  but  rending  and  tear- 
ing are  the  consequences  of  a  pull.  Any  thing  of 
wood  or  stone  is  broken;  any  thing  of  a  complicated 
structure,  with  hinges  and  joints,  is  racked;  cloth  is 
rent,  |iaper  is  torn.  Rend  is  sometimes  used  for  what 
is  done  by  design;  a  tear  is  always  faulty.  Cloth  is 
sometimes  rent  lather  than  cut  when  it  is  wanted  to 
be  divided;  but  when  it  \s  torn  h  is  injured.  These 
terms  are  similarly  distinguished  in  their  figurative 
application ; 

Dut  out  affection! 

All  bond  and  privilege  of  nature  break. 

Shakspeare. 

Long  has  this  secret  struggi'd  in  my  breast; 

Long  has  it  raok'd  and  rent  my  torturd  bosom. 

Smith. 

The  people  rend  the  skies  with  loud  applause. 

And  heaven  can  hear  no  other  name  but  yours. 

Dryiikk. 

She  sigh'd,  she  sobb'd,  and,  furious  with  despair, 

She  rent  her  garments,  and  she  tore  her  hair. 

Drydkn. 

Who  would  not  bleed  with  transport  for  his  country 

Tear  every  lender  passion  from  his  heart  1 

Thomson. 

TO  BREAK,  BRUISE,  SQUEEZE,  POUND, 
CRUSH. 

Break,  v.  To  break,  rack ;  bruise,  in  French  briser 
Sa.von  brysed,  not  improbably  from  the  same  source  as 
•■iress :  squeeze,  in  Sa.xon  cwysirt,  Low  German  quietsen. 
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^uoesen,  Swedish  qumsa,  Latin  qtatio  to  shake,  or  [jro- 
(luce  a  concussion  ;  pound,  in  Saxon  ptinian,  is  not  ini  ■ 
probably  derived  hy  a  cliange  of  letters  tioni  the  Latin 
ttndo  to  bruiie;  crash,  in  French  ecraser,  is  most  pro 
bably  only  a  variation  of  the  word  squeeze,  like  crash, 
or  squash. 

Break  always  implies  the  separation  of  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  a  body;  bruisf.  denotes  simply  tlie  de- 
-itrnying  the  conti[iniiy  of  the  parts.     Hard,  brittle 
substances,  as  glass,  are  broken  ; 
Dash  my  devoted  hark  !  ye  surges,  break  it ! 
'T  is  for  my  ruin  tliat  tlie  tempest  rises. — RowE. 
Soft,  pulpy  substances,  as  flesh  or  fruits,  are  bruised; 
Yet  lab'ring  well  his  little  spot  of  ground, 
Somescatfring  potherbs  here  and  there  he  found; 
Which,  cnltivaied  v/Uh  his  daily  care, 
And,  bruis'd  with  vervain,  were  his  daily  fare. 

Drydkn. 
The  operation  of  bruising  is  performed  either  by  a 
violent   blow  or  by  pressure ;   that  of  squeezing  by 
compression  only.    Metal?,  [mrticularly  lead  and  siiver, 
may  be  bruised;    fruits    may  be  either  bruised    or 
squeezed.     In  this  latter  sense  bruise  applies  to  the 
harder  substances,  or  indicates  a  violent  compression  ; 
squeeze  is  used  for  soft  substances  or  a  gentle  com- 
pression.   The  kernels  of  nuts  are  bruised}  oranges 
or  apples  are  squeezed; 
He  therefore  lirst  among  the  swains  was  found, 
To  reap  the  produce  of  his  labour'd  ground. 
And  squeeze  the  combs  with  golden  liquor  crown'd. 

Dryden. 
To  pound  is  properly  to  bruise  in  a  mortar  so  as  to 
produce  a  separation  of  parts; 
And  where  the  rafters  on  the  columns  meet, 
We  pusii  them  headlong  with  our  arms  and  feet: 
Down  goes  the  top  at  once ;  the  Greeks  beneatJi 
Are  piecemeal  torn,  or  pounded  into  death. 

Dryden. 
To  crush  is  the  most  violent  and  destructive  of  all 
operations,  which  amounts  to  the  total  dispersion  of  all 
the  parts  of  a  body;  'Such  were  the  sutierings  of  our 
Lord,  so  great  and  so  grievous  as  none  of  us  are  in  any 
degree  able  to  undergo.  That  weight  under  which  he 
crouched,  would  crush  us.' — 'I'illotson. 

What  is  broken  may  be  made  whole  again ;  what  is 
bruised  or  squeezed  may  be  restored  to  its  former  tone 
and  consistency ;  what  is  pounded  is  OTjIy  reduced  to 
sniaUer  parts  for  convenience;  but  what  is  crushed  is 
destroyed.  When  the  wheel  of  a  carriage  passes  over 
any  body  that  yields  to  its  weight,  it  crushes  it  to 
powder ;  thus  in  the  figurative  sense  this  term  marks 
a  total  amiihilalion:  if  a  conspiracy  be  not  crushed  in 
the  bud,  it  will  prove  fatal  to  the  power  which  has  suf 
fered  it  to  grow ; 

To  crush  rebellion  every  way  is  just. — Darcy. 

TO  BREAK,  BURST,  CRACK,  SPLIT. 

Break,  v.  To  break,  rack  ;  burst,  in  Saxon  beorstan, 
bersten,  byrsten.  Low  German  bai.iten,  hasten.  High 
German  bersten.  Old  German  bre.iten,  Swedish  brysta. 
Is  but  a  variation  DfArcrt/.-;  crack  is  in  Saxon  ccarcia.n, 
French  cracquer,  High  German  krachen,  Low  German 
kraken,  Danish  krakke,  Greek  KpiKciv,  which  are  in  all 
probability  but  variations  of  break,  &c. ;  split,  in 
Dutch  split,  Danish  splitter.  Low  German  splirtni, 
High  German  spaltcn,  Old  German  .spilten,  Swedish 
splita,  which  are  all  connected  wilh  the  Geriuan  plal- 
zen  to  burst,  from  the  Grec^k  aitaXvcraopai  to  tear  or 
split,  and  the  Hehiew pelah  to  separate, yuZect  or  palely 
to  cut  in  pieces. 

Break  denotes  a  forcible  separation  of  the  consti- 
tuent parts  of  a  body.  Biir.'it  and  crack  are  nnouia- 
topelas  or  imitations  of  the  sound  which  are  made  in 
bursting  and  cracking.  Splitting  is  a  species  of 
cracking  that  takes  place  in  some  bodies  in  a  similar 
manner  without  being  accompanied  with  the  noise. 

Breaking  is  generally  the  consequence  of  some  ex- 
ternal violence:  every  thing  that  is  exposed  to  violence 
may  without  distinction  be  broken; 

Ambitious  thence  the  manly  river  breaks, 
I         And  gatiieiing  many  a  flood,  and  copious  fed 
With  all  the  rnellowud  iretisures  of  tin  sky, 
vVinds  in  progressive  nnijesty  along. — Thomson. 


Bursting  arises  mostly  from  an  extreme  tension :  nol 
low  bodies,  when  over-tilled,  burst; 

Off,  traitors!  Off!  or  my  distracted  soul 
Will  burst  indignant  from  this  jail  of  nature. 

Thomson. 
Cracking  is  caused  by  the  application  of  excessive 
lieat,  or  the  defective  texture  of  the  substance;  glass 
cracks;  the  earth  tracts;  leather  cracA*  ; 
And  let  the  weighty  roller  run  the  round. 
To  smooth  the  surface  of  th'  unequal  ground; 
Lest  cracked  with  summer  heats  the  flooring  flies, 
Or  sinks,  and  through  the  crannies  weeds  ajise. 
Drydbn. 
Splitting  may  arise  from  a  combination  of  external 
and  internal  causes:  wood  in  particular  is  liable  to 
split; 

Is't  meet  that  lie 
Should  leave  the  helm,  and  like  a  fearful  lad, 
With  tearful  eyes,  add  water  to  the  sea  t 
While  in  his  mean,  the  ship  splits  on  the  rock, 
Which  industry  and  couiage  might  have  saved. 
Shakspeare. 

A  thing  may  be  broken  in  any  shape,  form,  and  degree. 

bursting  leaves  a  wide  gap;  cracking  and  splitting 

leave  a  long  aperture  ;  the  latter  of  which  is  conunonly 

wider  than  that  of  the  former. 


RUPTURE,  FRACTURE,  FRACTION. 
Rupture,  from  rumpo  to  break  or  burst,  a.ni\  fracture 
or  fraction,  from  frango  to  break,  denote  different 
kinds  of  breaking,  according  to  the  objects  to  which 
the  action  is  applied.  Soft  substances  may  sufiijr  a 
rupture;  as  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel:  haid  sub- 
stances a  fracture ;  as  tlie  fracture  of  a  bone.  Rup- 
ture and  fraction,  though  iwt  fracture,  are  used  in  an 
improper  application ;  as  the  rupture  of  a  treaty,  or  the 
fraction  of  a  uuit  into  parts;  'To  be  an  enemy,  and 
once  to  have  been  a  friend,  does  it  not  imbitter  the 
rupture  ?' — South. 

And  o'er  the  high-pilM  hills  of  fractur'd  earth, 
Wide  dashid  the  waves. — Thomson. 


FRAGILE,  FRAIL,  BRITTLE. 

Fragile  and/ra(7,  in  French /?•«/«,  both  come  from  the 
'Lal'uifrngilis,  signifying  breakable;  but  the  former  is 
used  in  the  pioper  sense  only,  and  the  latter  more  gene- 
rally in  the  improper  sense:  man,  corporeally  consi- 
dered, is  a  fragile  creature,  his  frame  is  composed  of 
fragile  materials;  mentally  considered,  he  is  a  frail 
creatureT  tor  he  is  liable  to  every  sort  of  frailty ; 
What  joys,  alas!  could  Ms  frail  being  give. 
That  1  have  been  so  covetous  to  live. — Dryden. 
Brittle  comes  from  tlie  Saxon  brittan  to  break,  and 
by  the  termination  le  or  lis,  denotes  likewise  a  cajjacily 
to  break,  that  is,  properly  breakable  ;  but  it  conveys  a 
stronger  idea  of  this  quality  than  fragile:  the  latter 
applies  to  whatever  will  break  from  the  effects  of  time; 
brittle  to  that  which  will  not  bear  a  temporary  violence : 
in  this  sense  all  the  works  of  men  are  fragile,  and  in 
fact  all  sublunary  things ;  '  An  appearance  of  delicacy, 
and  even  iif  fragility,  is  almost  essential  to  beauty.' — 
Burke.  But  glass,  stone,  and  ice  ate  peculiarly  de- 
nominated brittle;  and  friendships  are  sometimes 
termed  brittle;  'The  brittle  chain  of  this  world's 
friendships  is  as  effectually  broken  when  one  is  "obli- 
tus  meoruin,"as\vhen  one  is  "  obliviscenduset  illis."' 
— Croft. 


SAP,  UNDERMINE. 

Sap  signifies  the  juice  which  springs  from  the  root 
of  a  tree;  hence  to  sap  signifies  to  come  at  the  root  of 
any  thing  by  digging  :  to  undermine  signifies  to  form  a 
mine  under  the  ground,  or  under  whatever  is  upon  the 
ground:  we  may  sap,  therefore,  without  «7irfc!n/(?i;»o- ; 
and  undermine  without  sapping:  we  may  sup  the 
foundation  of  a  house  without  making  any  mine  un- 
derneatl; ;  and  in  fortifications  we  may  undermine. 
either  a  mound,  a  ditch,  or  a  wall,  without  striking 
inimeiliaiely  at  the  fouiidatinu :  hence,  in  the  mora! 
application,  to  sup  is  a  more  direct  and  decisive  mode 
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of  destruction  ;  vvSerminc  is  a  gradual,  and  may  be  a 
partial,  action.    Infidelity  saps  the  morals  of  a  nation ; 
With  morning  drains, 
A  filthy  custom  wliich  lie  canL'ht  from  thee. 
Clean  from  his  former  practice,  now  lie  saps 
His  youthful  vigour. — Cumberland. 
Courtiers  undermine  one  another's  interests  at  court; 
'  To  be  a  man  of  business  is,  in  other  words,  to  be  a 
plague  and  spy,  a  treacherous  supplanter  and  under- 
miner  of  the  peace  of  families.' — South. 


TO  ERADICATE,  EXTIRPATE,  EXTERMINATE. 

To  eradicate,  from  radix  the  root,  is  to  get  out  by  the 
root ;  extirpate,  from  ex  and  stirps  the  stem,  is  to  get 
out  the  stock,  to  destroy  it  thoroughly.  In  the  natural 
sense  we  may  eradicate  noxious  weeds  whenever  we 
pull  them  from  the  ground  ;  but  we  can  never  extirpate 
all  noxious  weeds,  as  they  always  disseminate  their 
seeds  and  spring  up  afresh.  These  words  are  seldomer 
used  in  the  physical  than  in  tlie  moral  sense ;  where 
the  former  is  applied  to  such  objects  as  are  conceived 
to  be  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  as  habits,  vices,  abuses, 
evils  ;  and  the  latter  to  whatever  is  united  or  supposed 
to  be  united  into  a  race  or  family,  and  is  destroyed 
root  and  branch.  Youth  is  the  season  when  vicious 
habits  may  be  thoroughly  eradicated ;  '  It  must  be 
every  man's  care  to  begin  by  eradicating  those  corrup- 
tions which,  at  different  times,  have  tempted  him  to 
violate  conscience.' — Blair.  By  the  universal  deluge 
the  whole  human  race  was  extirpated,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Noah  and  his  family  ; 

Go  thou,  inglorious,  from  th'  embattled  plain  ; 
Ships  thou  hast  store,  and  nearest  to  the  main  : 
A  nobler  care  the  Grecians  shall  employ. 
To  combat,  conquer,  and  extirpate  'I'roy. — Pope. 
Kxterminatc,  in  Latin  exterminatus,  participle  of 
extermino,  from  ex  or  extra,  and  terminus,  signifies  to 
expel  beyond  a  boundary  (of  life),  that  is,  out  of  exist- 
ence.    It  is  used  only  in  regard  to  such  things  as  have 
lile,  and  desimiates  a  violent  and  inmiedjate  action; 
extirpate,  on  the  other  hand,  may  designate  a  procres- 
sive  action:  the  former  may  be  said  of  individiials, 
but  the  latter  is  employed  in  the  collective  sense  only. 
Plaaue,  pestilence,  i'am'u\e,  extirpate :  the  sword  exter- 
minates ;  '  So  violent  and  black  were  Haman's  pas- 
sions, that  he  resolved  to  exterminate  the  vvliole  nation 
to  which  Mordecai  belonged.'— Blair. 


TO  DEFACE,  DISFIGURE,  DEFORM. 
Defiice,  disfin-ure,  and   deform  signify   literally    to 
spoil  the /<;cf,./i^r« re,  aiid/ocm. 

Deface  expresses  more  than  either  drform  or  dis- 
figure. To  deface  is  an  act  of  deslrnction  ;  it  is  the 
pctual  destruction  of  that  which  has  before  existed :  to 
disfin-ure  is  either  an  act  of  destruction  or  an  erroneous 
execution,  which  lakes  away  the  figure:  to  drfnrm 
is  altogether  an  imperfect  execution,  which  renders  Ihe 
form  what  it  should  not  be.  A  tiling  is  defaced  by 
design;  it  is  disfigured  either  by  design  or  accident; 
it  is  deformed  either  by  an  errour  or  by  the  nature  of  the 
thing. 

Persons  only  deface;   persons  or  things  disfigure; 
things  are  most  commonly  deformed  of  themselves. 
That  may  be  defaced,  the  face  or  external  surface  of 
which  may  be  injured  or  destroyed  ; 
Yet  she  had  heard  an  ancient  rumour  fly 
(Long  cited  by  the  people  of  the  sky). 
That  times  to  come  should  see  the  Trojan  race 
Her  Carthage  ruin,  and  her  tow'rs  deface. — Dryden. 
That  may  be  disfigured  or  deformed,  the  fiiure  or  form 
of  which  is  imperfect  or  maybe  rendered   iniiicrfect ; 
'  It  is  but  too  obvious  thai  errours  are  conmiined  in  this 
part   of  religion  (devotion).      These   frequently   dis- 
figure its  ap|<earance  before  the  world,  and  subject  it 
to  unjust  reproach.' — Blair. 
A  beauteous  maid  above  ;  but  magick  art 
With  barking  dogs  deform'd  her  nether  part. 

Dryden. 
A  fine  painting  or  piece  of  writing  is  defaced  which  is 
torn  or  besmeared  with  dirt:  a  fine  building  is  dis- 
figured  by  any  want  of  sy nnnetry  in  its  parts ;  a  build- 
ing is  deformed  lliat  is  made  contrary  to  all  foim.    A 


statue  may  be  defaced,  disfigured,  and  deformed:  it  is 
defaced  when  any  violence  is  done  lo  the  lace  or  any 
outward  part  of  Ihe  body  ;  it  is  disfigured  by  the  loss 
of  a  limb  ;  it  is  deformed  if  made  coiitrary  to  the  per 
feet  torm  of  a  person  or  thing  to  be  represented. 

Inanimate  objects  are  nmsWy  defaecil  or  disfiguied, 
but  se\iinn\  deformed  ;  animate  objects  are  eillier  dis- 
figured ui  deformed,  but  not  defaced.  A  pirscn  may 
disfigure  himself  by  his  dress;  he  is  deformed  by  the 
hand  of  nature. 

BANE,  PEST,  RUIN. 

Bane,  in  its  proper  sense,  is  the  name  of  a  poisonous 
plant ;  pest,  in  French  peste,  Latin  pestis  a  plague, 
from  pastum,  participle  of  paseo  to  feed  upon  or  con- 
sume ;  ruin,  ill  French  ritiiie,  Latin  ruina,  from  ruo 
to  rush,  signifies  the  falling  into  a  ruin,  or  the  cause 
of  r«m. 

These  terms  borrow  their  figurative  signification 
from  three  of  the  greatest  evils  in  the  world  ;  namely, 
poison,  plague,  and  destruction.  Bove  is  said  of 
tilings  only  ;  pest  of  persons  only  :  whatever  produces 
a  deadly  corruption  is  the  bane  ;  whoever  is  as  ob- 
noxious as  the  plague  is  a  pest:  luxury  is  the  bane  of 
civil  society;  gaming  is  tlie  4fl?(e  of  all  youth  ;  syco- 
phants are  ihepcsls  of  society  ; 

First  dire  Chinifera's  conquest  was  enjoined  ; 

This  pcs4  he  slaiighter'd  (for  he  read  the  skies), 

And  trusted  heaven's  informing  prodigies. — Pope. 

Be  this,  O  mother  !  your  religious  care ; 

I  go  to  rouse  soft  Paris  to  the  war. 

Oh  !  would  k;nd  earth  the  hateful  wretch  embrace, 

That  pest  of  Troy,  that  ruin  of  our  race. 

Deep  to  the  dark  abyss  might  be  descend, 

Troy  yet  should  flourish,  and  my  sorrows  end. 

Pope. 

Bane  when  compared  with  ruin  does  not  convey  s<i 
strong  a  meaning;  the  former  in  its  positive  sense  is 
that  which  tends  to  mischief; 

Pierc'd  through  the  dauntless  heart  then  tumbles  slain, 
And  from  his  fatal  courage  finds  his  bane. — Pope. 
Ruin  is  that  which  actually  causes  rjun  .•  a  love  of 
pleasure  is  the  iane  of  all  young  men  whose  fortune 
depends  on  the  exercise  of  Iheir  talents:  drinking  is 
the  ruin  of  all  who  indulge  themselves  in  it  to  excess 

POISON,  VENOM. 

Poison,  in  French  poison,  comes  from  the  Lalin 
potia  a  iWlion  or  drink;  'oevom,  in  French  veniu, 
Latin  ver.euum,  comes  probably  from  veva:  the  veins, 
because  it  ciiculates  rapidly  through  the  veins,  and 
infects  the  blood  in  a  deadly  manner. 

Prison  is  a  general  term  ;  in  its  original  meaning  it 
signifies  any  potion  which  acts  destructively  u|ion  the 
system  ;  venom  is  a  species  of  deadly  or  malignant 
poison:  a  poison  may  be  either  slow  or  quick;  a 
venom  is  always  most  active  in  its  nature:  a  poison 
must  be  administered  inwardly  to  have  ils  effect:  a 
venom  will  act  by  an  external  application:  the  juice 
of  the  hellebore  is  a  poisim;  the  tongue  of  the  adder 
and  Ihe  tooth  of  the  viper  contain  venom  :  many 
plants  are  unfit  to  be  eaten  on  account  of  the  poisonous 
quality  which  is  in  them  ;  the  Indians  are  in  the  habit 
of  dipping  the  tips  of  their  arrows  in  a  dckowious  juice, 
which  renders  the  sliiihtest  wound  mortal. 

The  moral  application  of  ihese  terms  is  clearly 
drawn  from  their  proper  acceptation  :  ihe  poison  must 
be  infused  or  injected  into  the  subject;  the  venom  acts 
upon  him  exti'rnally:  bad  principles  are  justly  com- 
pared lo  a  poison,  which  some  are  so  unhappy  as  to 
suck  in  with  their  mothers' milk;  'The  Devil  can  con- 
vey the  poison  of  his  sucgestions  quicker  than  the  agi- 
latlou  of  thought  or  the  strictures  of  fancy.' — South. 
Th"  shafts  of  envy  are  peculiarly  venomous  when 
directed  against  those  in  elevated  situations; 
As  the  venom  spread 

Frightful  convulsions  wiitb'd  his  tortur'd  limbs. 

Fenton. 

TO  OVERTI^RX.  OVERTHROW,  SUBVERT, 

INVERT,  REVERSE. 
To  overtiirn  is  simply  to  turn  over,  which  may  be 
more  or  less  gradual:  but  to  overthrow  is  to  throw 
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over,  which  will  be  more  or  less  violent.    To  overturn  I     And  draws  the  copinns  strf-im  from  swampy  fens, 


is  to  turn  a  thing  cither  with  its  side  or  its  bottom 
upward;  but  to  subvert  is  to  turn  lliat  under  whicli 
sliould  be  upward  :  to  reccr.ie  is  to  turn  tliat  before 
whicli  should  be  beliind  ;  and  to  invert  is  to  place  that 
on  its  head  which  aliould  rest  on  its  I'eet.  These  terms 
differ  accordiiijiiy  in  their  application  and  circum- 
Btances :  tilings  are  uvirlurned  by  contrivance  and 
gradual  means  ;  infidels  attempt  to  overturn  Chris- 
tianity by  the  arts  of  ridicule  and  falsehood  ; 

An  age  is  rip'ning  in  revolving  fate, 

When  Troy  siiall  overturn  tlie  Grecian  stale. 

Drydkn. 

The  French  revolutionists  overthrew  their  lawful 
govenunent  by  every  act  of  violence  ; 

Thus  prudes,  by  characters  overthrown, 

Imagine  thai  they  raise  their  own. — Gay. 
To  overturn  is  said  of  small  matters;  to  subvert  only 
of  national  or  lai^e  concerns  :  domesvick  economy  may 
be  overturned ;  religious  or  p(j|itic:ilestablisliuiems  may 
be  subverted;  'Others,  from  publick  spirit,  laboured 
to  prevent  a  civil  war,  whicli,  whatever  party  should 
prevail,  must  shake,  and  perhaps  subvert,  the  Spanish 
power.' — RoBKRTSON.  'J'hat  may  be  overturned 
which  is  simply  set  up  ;  that  is  subverted  which  has 
been  established  :  an  assertion  may  be  overturned  ;  the 
best  sanctioned  principles  may  by  artifice  be  subverted. 
To  overturn,  overthrow,  and  subvert  generally  in- 
volve tlie  destruclion  of  the  thing  so  overturned,  over- 
tkrown,  or  subverted,  or  at  least  render  it  for  the  time 
usele^s,  and  are,  therefore,  mostly  unallowed  acts  ; 
but  reverse  and  invert,  which  have  a  more  particular 
application,  have  a  less  specifick  character  of  propriety ; 
we  may  reverse  a  proposition  by  taking  the  negative 
instead  of  the  affirmative  ;  a  decree  may  be  reversed 
so  as  to  render  it  imgatoiy  ;  but  boih  of  these  acts  may 
be  right  or  wrong,  acconling  to  circumstances;  'Our 
ancestors  affected  a  ceitain  pomp  of  style,  and  this 
affectation,  I  suspect,  was  the  true  cause  of  their  so 
frequently  inverting  the  natural  order  of  their  words, 
especially  in  poetry.' — Tyrrwhitt.  The  order  of 
particular  Ihiiigs  may  be  inverted  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  parties  ;  but  the  order  of  society  cannot 
be  inverted  without  subverting  all  the  principles  on 
which  civil  society  is  built;  '  He  who  walks  not  up- i  deiitconduct. 

rightly  has  neither  from  the  presumption  of   God's        'I'he  happiness  of  a  family  is  rfcs/.roj/cJ  by  broils  and 
mercy  T-CKer^i'rt^  the  decree  of  his  justice,  nor  from  his 


\y  \K):e  putrefaction  into  life  (ierments. — Thomson. 
There  is  a  tendency  in  all  bodies  to  corruption;    iron 
and  wood  corrupt  whh  time;  whatever  is  made,  or 
done,  or  wished  by  men,  is  equally  liable  to  be  corru^it 
or  to  grow  corrupt; 
After  that  they  again  returned  beeiie. 
That  in  that  gaidin  planted  be  agayne 
And  grow  afresh,  as  they  had  never  seene 
Fletliy  corruption  nor  mortal  payne. — Spbnser 


DESTRUCTION,  RUIN.  • 
Destruction,  from  destroy,  and  the  Latin  destruo, 
signitics  literally  to  unbuild  that  which  is  raised  up; 
rutn,  from  the  Latin  ruo  to  fall,  signifies  lo  fall  into 
pieces:  destruction  is  an  act  of  immediate  violence; 
ruin  is  a  gradual  process :  a  thing  is  destroyed  by  some 
external  action  upon  it;  a  tiling  falls  to  ruin  of  itself. 
We  witness  destruction  wherever  war  or  the  adverse 
elements  rage  ;  we  witness  ruiji  whenever  the  works 
of  man  are  e.\posed  to  the  efltjcts  of  lime.  Neverthe- 
less, if  destruction  be  more  forcible  and  rapid,  i-uin  is 
oil  the  other  hand  more  sure  and  complete.  What  is 
destroyed  may  be  rebuilt  or  replaced  ;  but  what  is 
ruined  is  lost  forever  ;  it  is  past  recovery. 

When  houses  or  towns  are  destroyed,  fresh  ones 
rise  up  in  their  place;  but  when  commerce  is  ruined, 
it  seldom  returns  to  its  old  course. 

Destruction  admitsof  varioiisdegices:  ruin  is  some- 
thing positive  and  general.     The  properly  of  a  man 
may  be  destroyed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  without 
necessarily  involving  his  ruin; 
Destruction  hangs  o'er  yon  devoted  wall. 
And  nodding  Ilion  waits  th'  impending  fall. — Pope. 
The  ruin  of  a  whole  family  is  oftentimes  the  cons« 
quence  of  destruction  by  tire ; 
The  day  shall  come,  that  grent  avenging  day, 
Wliich  Troy's  proud  glories  in  the  dust  slialHay; 
When  Priam's  povv'rs,  and  Priam's  self,  sliall  fall, 
And  one  prodigious  ruin  swallow  ah. — Pope. 
The  health  is  destroyed  by  violent  e.xercise  or  some 
other  active  cause;  it  "is  ruined  by  a  course  of  impru- 


tiwn  purposes  of  a  future  repentance,  any  sure  ground 
10  set  his  foot  upon.' — South. 

TO  OVERWHELM,  CRUSH. 

To  overwhelm  {v.  To  overbear)  is  to  cover  with  a 
heavy  body,  so  that  one  should  sink  under  it :  to  crush 
is  to  destroy  the  consistency  of  a  thing  by  violent  pres- 
sure. A  thing  may  be  crushed  by  being  overwhelmed, 
but  it  may  lie  overwhelmed  without  being  crushed; 
and  it  may  be  crushed  without  being  overwhelmed. 
The  girl  Tarpeia,  who  betrayed  the  Capitoliiie  hill  lo 
the  Sabines,  is  said  to  have  been  overwhelmed  with 
their  arms,  by  which  she  was  crushed  to  death.  When 
many  persons  fall  on  one,  he  may  be  overwhelmed, 
but  not  necessarily  crushed  ;  when  a  wagon  goes  over 
a  body,  it  may  be  crushed,  hut  not  overwhelmed ;  '  Let 
not  the  political  meiaphysicks  of  Jacobins  break  pri.son, 
to  burst  like  a  Levanter,  to  sweeii  the  earth  with  their 
iiurricane,  and  to  break  up  the  fountains  of  the  great 
Jeep  to  overwhelm  us.' — Burke. 

Melt  his  cold  heart,  and  wake  dead  nature  in  him, 

Crush  him  in  thy  arms.— Otway. 

TO  ROT,  PUTREFY,  CORRUPT. 
The  dissolution  of  bodies  by  an  internal  process  is 
implied  by  all  these  terms :  but  the  first  two  are  applied 
10  natural  bodies  only;  the  last  to  all  bodies  natuial 
and  moral.     iif«<  is  the  strongest  of  all  these  terms;  it 
denotes  the  last  stage  in  the  progress  of  dissolution: 
putrefy  expresses  the  progress  towards  rottenness;  and 
corruption  the  cnmmencement.     After  fruit   has  ar- 
rived at  its  maturity  or  proper  stale  of  ripeness,  il  rots ; 
Debate  destroys  despatch,  as  fruits  we  see 
Hot  when  tney  hang  loo  long  upon  the  tree. 

Denham. 
Meat  which  is  kept  too  Iong;)u£rc/ies; 


discord;  the  morals  of  a  young  man  are  ruined  by  a 
continued  intercourse  with  vicious  companions. 

Destruction  may  be  used  either  in  the  proper,  or  the 
improper  sen-se  ;  rum  has  mostly  a  moral  application. 

'j'iie  destruction  of  both  body  and  soul  is  tlie  con- 
si'quence  of  sin ;  the  ruin  of  a  man,  whether  in  his 
temporal  or  spiritual  concerns,  is  inevitable.  If  he  follow 
the  dictates  of  misguided  passion. 

DESTRUCTIVE,  RUINOUS,  PERNICIOUS. 

Destructive  signifies  producing  destruction  (o.  De- 
struction);  7«2Hou«,  either  having  or  causing i-ui'n  (c. 
Destruction) ;  pernicious,  from  the  Latin  pernicies  or 
per  and  ncco  to  kill  violently,  signifies  causing  violent 
and  total  dissolution. 

J)estriictive  and  ruinous,  as  the  epithets  of  the  pre- 
ceding terms,  have  a  similar  distinction  in  their  sense 
and  application:  fire  and  sword  are  destructive  Uiings; 
a  poison  is  destructive ;  consequences  areruinous;  a 
condition  or  state  is  ruinous;  intestine  commotions 
are  ruinous  to  the  prosperity  of  a  slate; 

'T  is  yours  to  save  us  if  you  cease  to  fear; 

Flight,  more  than  shameful,  is  destructive  here. 

Pope. 
'  There  have  been  found  in  history  few  conquests  more 
ruinous  than  that  of  the  Saxons.' — Hume. 

Pernicious  approaches  nearer  to  destructive  than  to 
ruinous;  both  the  former  imply  tendency  to  dissolu- 
tion, which  may  be  more  or  less  gradual ;  but  the  latter 
refers  us  to  Ihc  result  ilself,  lo  the  dissolution  as  already 
having  laken  place:  hence  we  speak  of  the  instrument 
(ir  cause  as  being  destructive  or  pernicious,  and  the 
action  or  event  asruiyious;  destructive  is  i  pplied  in 
llie  most  e.xleiidi'd  sense  to  every  object  v\  iiich  has 
been  created  or  siipposi'd  lo  be  so;  pernicicus  is  appli 
cable  only  to  such  objects  as  act  only  in  a  limited  way  i 
sin  is  equally  destructive  lo  both  body  and  soul;  cer 
ttiin  fuod  is  jiernicious  lo  the  body;  certain  books  are 
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ffrmcious  to  the  mind  ;  '  The  effects  of  divisions  <in 
a  stale)  are  pernicwus  to  tlie  last  degree,  not  only  with 
regard  to  those  advantages  wliich  they  give  the  com- 
mon enemy  ;  but  to  those  private  evils  wliicli  they  pro- 
duce in  the  iiearl  of  almost  every  paiticular  person.' — 
Addison. 

TO  CONSUME,  DESTROY,  WASTE. 

Consume,  in  French  consumer,  Latin  consume,  com- 
pounded of  con  and  suvw,  signifies  to  lake  away  alto- 
gether; destroy,  in  Latin  rfe4(?-uo,  compounded  of  de 
privative  and  struo  to  build,  signifies  to  undo  or  scat- 
ter that  whicff  has  been  raised  ;  waste,  from  the  adjec- 
tive icaste  or  desert,  signifies  to  make  waste  or  naked. 

Ttie  idea  of  bringing  tliat  to  notliing  vvliich  has  been 
something  is  common  to  all  these  terms. 

What  is  consumed  is  lost  for  any  future  purpose ; 
what  is  destroyed  is  rendered  unfit  for  any  purpose 
whatever:  consu?ne  may  therefore  be  lo  destroy  as  the 
means  to  the  end;  things  are  often  destroyed  liy  being 
consumed:  wlien  food  is  consmned  it  serves  the  in- 
tended purpose;  but  when  it  is  destroyed  it  serves  no 
purpose,  and  is  likewise  unfit  for  any. 

When  iron  is  consumed  by  rnst,  or  the  body  by  dis- 
ease, or  a  house  by  the  flames,  the  things  in  these  cases 
are  literally  destroyed  by  consumption.:  on  the  other 
iiand,  when  life  or  health  is  taken  away,  and  when 
things  are  either  worn  or  torn  so  as  to  be  useless,  they 
are  destroyed  ; 

Let  not  a  fierce  unruly  joy 

The  settled  quiet  of  the  mind  destroy. — Addison. 

In  the  figurative  signification  co7)sM»weissyi;inynious 
witli  waste  :  the  former  implies  a  reducing  to  nothing; 
the  latter  conveys  also  the  idea  of  misuse:  to  waste  is 
to  consume  uselessly  ;  much  time  is  consumed  in  com- 
plaining, which  might  be  employed  in  remedying  the 
evils  complained  of;  '  Mr.  Boyle,  speaking  of  a  certain 
mineral,  tells  us  tliat  a  man  may  consume  his  whole 
life  in  the  study,  without  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of 
its  qualities.' — Addison.  Idlers  waste  their  time  be- 
cause they  do  not  properly  estimate  its  value :  those 
who  consume  their  strength  and  their  resources  in  fruit- 
less endeavours  to  effect  what  is  impracticable,  are 
unfitted  for  doing  what  might  be  beneficial  to  them- 
selves: it  is  an  idle  zcas^e  of  one's  powers  to  employ 
them  in  building  up  new  systems,  and  making  men  dis- 
satisfied Willi  those  already  established; 

For  this  I  mourn,  till  grief  or  dire  di.=ease. 

Shall  waste  the  form  whose  crime  it  was  to  please. 

POPK. 

TO  DEMOLISH.  RAZE,  DISMANTLE, 
DESTROY. 

The  throwing  down  what  has  been  built  up  is  tlie 
common  idea  included  in  all  these  terms. 

Demolish,  from  the  Latin  demolior,  and  moles  a 
mass,  signifies  to  decompound  what  has  been  in  a  mass ; 
raze  like  erase  {».  To  blot  out)  signifies  the  making 
smooth  or  even  with  the  ground;  dismnntle,  in  French 
demanteler,  signifies  to  deprive  of  the  mantle  or 
guard  ;  destroy,  from  theLatin  rfestjwo, compounded  of 
the  privative  de  and  struo  lo  build,  signifies  properly  to 
pull  down. 

A  fabrick  is  demolished  by  scattering  all  its  compo- 
nent parts;  ills  mostly  an  unlicensed  act  of  capiice; 
it  is  *  razed  by  way  of  )innisl]ment,  that  it  may  be  left 
as  a  monument  of  publick  vengeance;  a  fortress  is  dis- 
mantled from  motives  of  prudence,  in  order  to  render 
it  defenceless  ;  places  are  destroyed  by  various  means 
and  from  various  motives,  that  they  may  not  exist  any 
longer. 

Individuals  may  demolish  ;  justice  causes  a  raziire; 
a  general  orders  towers  to  be  dismantled  and  fortifica- 
tions to  be  destroyed  ; 

From  the  (/fm«/(>/i'(i  tow'rs  the  Trojans  throw 

Huge  lieaps  of  stones,  that  falling  crush  the  foe. 

Dryden. 

Great  Diomede  has  cnmpass'd  round  with  walls 

The  city  which  Argyripa  he  calls, 

From  his  own  .Argosnam'd:  we  toucli'd  with  joy 

The  royal  hand  that  rai'd  unhappy  Troy. — Dryden 

*  Vide  AbbnGirard:  "  Demolir,  raser,  demanteler, 
detruire." 


O'er  the  drear  spot  see  desolation  spread. 
And  the  dismantled  w&Ws  in  ruin  lie.— MoORK. 
We,  for  myself  I  speak,  and  all  the  name 
Of  Grecians  who  to  Troy's  dtslriK  Imncnwe, 
Km  one  but  suffered  and  too  dearly  bought 
The  prize  of  honour  which  in  arms  lie  sought. 

Dryden 

TO  BEREAVE,  DEPRIVE,  STRIP. 

Bereave,  in  Saxon  hereajtan,  German  heravben,  &c 
is  compounded  of  be  and  reave  or  rob,  Saxon  'reajian. 
German  rauben,  Low  German  roofen,  &c.  Latin  ra- 
pina  and  rapio  to  catch  or  seize,  signifying  to  take 
away  contrary  to  one's  wishes;  deprive,  compounded 
of  de  and  prive,  French  priver,  Latin  privo,  from  pri- 
vus  private,  signifies  to  make  that  one's  own  wljich 
was  another's;  strip  is  in  German  streifen,  Low  Ger- 
man streipen,  slroepen,  Swedish  strufva,  probably 
changed  from  the  Latin  surripio  to  snatch  by  stealth. 

To  bereave  expresses  more  than  deprive,  but  less 
than  strip,  which  in  this  sense  is  figurative,  and  de- 
notes a  total  bereavement ;  one  is  bereaved  of  children, 
deprived  of  pleasures,  and  stripped  of  property:  we 
are  bereaved  of  that  on  which  we  set  most  value; 
the  act  of  bereainng  does  violence  to  our  inclination: 
we  are  deprived  of  the  ordinary  comforts  and  cmive- 
niences  of  life  ;  tliey  cease  to  be  ours:  we  arc  stripped 
of  the  things  wliich  we  most  want;  we  are  thereby 
rendered  as  it  were  naked.  Deprivations  are  prepara 
tory  to  bereavements;  if  we  cannot  bear  the  one  pa 
tiently,  we  may  expect  to  sink  under  the  other;  com 
mon  prudence  should  teach  us  to  look  with  unconcern 
on  our  deprivations :  Christian  faith  should  enable  us 
to  consider  every  bereavement  as  a  step  lo  perfection  ; 
tliat  wiien  stripped  of  all  worldly  goods  we  may  be 
invested  with  tliose  more  exalted  and  lasting  honours 
which  await  the  faithful  disciple  of  Christ. 

We  are  bereaved  of  our  dearest  hopes  and  enjoy- 
ments by  the  dispensations  of  Providence; 

O  first-created  Being,  and  thou  great  Word, 
Let  there  be  light,  and  light  was  over  all ; 
Why  am  I  thus  bereav'd  tliy  prime  decree  ? 

Milton. 
Casualties  deprive  ns  of  many  little   advantages  or 
gratifications  which  fall  in  our  way  ; 

Too  daring  hard  1  wliose  unsuccessful  pride 
Th'  immortal  muses  in  their  art  defied  ; 
Th'  avenging  muses  of  the  light  of  day 
Depriv'd  his  eyes,  and  snatcli'd  his  voice  away. 

Pope. 

Men  are  active  in  stripping  each  other  of  their  jus 
rights  and  privileges;  'From  the  uncertainty  of  lite, 
moralists  have  endeavoured  to  sink  the  estimation  of 
its  pleasures,  and  if  they  could  not  strip  the  seductions 
of  vice  of  their  present  enjoyment,  at  least  to  Uiad 
tliem  witli  the  fear  of  their  end.' — Wackenzik. 


DEPREDATION,  ROBBERY. 

Depredation,  in  Latin  dcpreedatio,  from  prada  a 
prey,  signifies  the  act  of  spoiling  or  laying  waste,  as 
well  as  taking  away;  robbery,  on  the  other  haiid,  sig 
nifiis  simply  the  removal  or  taking  away  from  anotiier 
by  violence.  Every  depredation,  thereforp,  includes  a 
rnhbery,  but  not  vice  versd.  A  depredation  is  always 
attenderl  with  miscliief  tosomeone,  though  not  always 
with  advantage  to  the  depredator ;  but  tlie  robber 
always  calculates  on  getting  something  for  himself. 
Depredations  are  often  committed  for  the  indulgence 
of  private  animosity;  robbery  is  always  comuiitted 
from  a  ttiirst  for  gain. 

Depredation  }s  f'aher  the  publick  act  of  a  commu- 
nity, or  the  private  act  of  individuals;  robbery  mostly 
the  private  act  of  individuals.  Depredations  are  com- 
mitted wherever  the  occasion  ofli'rs  ;  in  open  or  covert 
places:  robberies  are  committed  either  on  the  persons 
or  houses  of  individuals.  In  former  times  neighbour 
ing  states  used  to  commit  frequent  depredations  <in 
each  other,  even  when  not  in  a  slate  of  open  hostility; 
robberies  were,  however,  then  less  frequent  than  at 
(iresent;  '  As  the  delay  of  making  war  may  sonietinie.s 
be  detrimental  to  individuals,  who  liave  suffered  by 
depredations  from  foreign  potentates,  cur  laws  liavu 
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in  some  respects,  armed  the  subject  with  powers  to 
impel  the  prerogative,  by  directing  the  ministers  to 
issue  letters  of  marque.'— ni.A(KsTONE.  '  From  all 
this,  wliat  is  my  inference  1  'i'bal  this  new  system  of 
'obbery  in  France  cannot  be  rendered  safe  by  any  art,' 

— BURKK 

Depredation  is  used  in  the  proper  and  bad  sense, 
for  animals  as  well  ;is  for  men ;  robbery  may  be  em- 
ployed figuratively  and  in  the  iiiditTcrpnt  sense.  Birds 
are  great  depredators  in  the  cornfields;  bees  maybe 
said  to  plunder  or  rob  the  dowers  of  their  sweets. 


TO  DEPRIVE,  DEBAE,  ABRIDGE. 

Deprive  {v.  To  bereave)  cnnve}'s  the  idea  of  either 
tahin<!  away  that  which  one  has,  or  withholding  that 
which  one  may  have;  debar,  from  de  and  bar,  signify- 
ing to  prevent  by  means  of  a  bar,  conveys  the  idea 
only  of  withholding;  abridge  (v.  To  abridge)  conveys 
that  also  of  taking  away.  Depriving  is  a  coercive 
measure;  debar  and  abridge  are  merely  acts  of  autho- 
rity. We  are  deprived  of  that  wliich  is  of  tlie  first 
necessity;  we  are  debarred  of  privileges,  enjoyments, 
opportunities,  iStc. ;  we  are  abridged  of  comforts,  plea- 
sures, conveniences,  &c.  Ciiminals  are  deprived  of 
their  liberty  ;  their  friends  are  in  extraordinary  cases 
dcAarrfrf  the  privilege  of  seeing  them;  thus  men  are 
often  abridged  of  their  comforts  in  consequence  of 
their  own  faults. 

Deprieation  and  debarring  sometimes  arise  from 
tilings  as  well  as  persons;  abridging  is  always  the 
voluntary  act  of  conscious  agents.  Misfortunes  some- 
times deprive  a  person  of  the  means  of  living  ;  the 
poor  are  often  debarred,  by  their  poverty,  of  the  op- 
portunity to  learn  their  duty ;  it  may  sometimes  be 
necessary  to  abridge  young  people  of  their  pleasures 
when  they  do  not  isnow  how  to  make  a  good  use  of 
them.  Religion  teaches  men  to  be  resigned  under  the 
severest  deprivations  ;  it  is  painful  to  be  debarred  the 
Sf'Ciety  of  those  we  love,  or  to  abridge  others  of  any 
advantage  which  they  have  been  in  the  liabit  of  en- 
joying. 

When  used  as  reflective  verbs  they  preserve  the 
same  analogy  in  their  signification.  An  extravagant 
person  deprives  himself  of  the  power  of  doing  good  ; 
'  Of  what  small  moment  to  your  real  happiness  are 
many  of  those  injuries  which  draw  forth  your  resent- 
ment'? Can  they  deprive  you  of  peace  of  conscience, 
of  the  satisfaction  of  having  acted  a  right  parti' — 
Blair.  A  person  may  debar  himself  of  any  pleasure 
from  particular  motives  of  prudence;  'Active  and 
masculine  spirits,  in  the  vigour  of  youth,  neither  can 
nor  ought  to  remain  at  rest.  If  they  debar  themselves 
from  aiming  at  a  noble  object,  their  desires  will  move 
downward.' — Hughes.  A  miser  abridges  himself  of 
every  enjoyment  in  order  to  gratify  his  ruling  passion  ; 
'The  personal  liberty  of  individuals  in  this  kingdom 
cannot  ever  be  abridged  at  the  mere  discretion  of  the 
magistrate.' — Blackstone. 


CAPTURE,  SEIZURE,  PRIZE. 

Capture,  in  French  capture,  lialin  enptura,  from 
taplus,  participle  of  capio  to  take,  signifies  either  the 
act  of  taking,  or  the  thing  taken,  but  mostly  tlie  for- 
mer;  seizure,  from  seize,  in  French  saisir,  signifies 
only  the  act  of  seizing;  prize,  in  French  prise,  fioin 
pris,  participle  of  prendre  to  take,  signifies  only  the 
tliiim  taken. 

Capture  and  seizure  differ  in  the  mode:  a  capture  is 
made  by  fince  of  arms;  a  seizure  by  diiect  and  |>er- 
sonal  violence.  The  capture  of  a  town  or  an  island 
reqilirrs  an  army;  the  seizure  of  property  is  eflected 
by  the  eitertions  of  an  individual.  A  seizure  always 
requires  some  force,  which  a  capture  does  not.  A 
cn/itiirc  may  be  made  on  an  unresisting  object;  it  is 
merely  the  taking  into  possession;  a  seizure  suT'lioses 
much  eagerness  for  possession  on  the  one  tiand,  and 
reluctance  t"  yield  on  the  other  Merchant  vessels  are 
captured  which  are  not  in  a  state  !o  make  resistance; 
conlratiand  goods  are  seized  by  the  jiolice  officers. 

A  ci/i^Hj-clias  always  something  legitimate  in  it;  it  is 
a  publick  measure  flowing  from  authority,  or  in  the 
course  of  lawful  warfare ;  '  The  late  Mr.  Robert  Wood. 
in  his  essay  on  the  original  genius  and  writings  of 
Homer,  inciines  to  think  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were 


finished  about  half  a  century  after  the  capture  of  Troy. 
— CrMDKRLAND.  A  seizure  is  a  private  measure,  fre 
queiitly  as  unlawful  and  unjust  as  it  is  violent;  it  de- 
pends on  the  will  of  the  individual;  'Many  of  the 
dangers  imputed  of  old  to  exorbitant  wealth  are  now 
at  an  end.  The  rich  are  neither  waylaid  by  robbers, 
nor  watched  by  informers;  there  is  nothing  to  he 
dreaded  from  proscriptions  or  sfizurcs.' — Johnson.  A 
capture  is  general,  it  respects  the  act  of  taking;  a 
prize  is  particular,  it  regards  the  object  taken,  and  its 
value  to  the  captor:  many  captures  are  made  by  sea 
which  never  become  prizes ;  '  Sensible  of  their  own 
Ibrce,  and  allured  by  the  prospect  of  so  rich  a  prize, 
the  norihern  barbarians,  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius  and 
Honorius,  assailed  at  once  all  the  frontiers  of  the  Ro- 
man empire.' — Humk. 

BOOTY,  SPOIL,  PREY. 

These  words  mark  a  species  of  capture. 
Booty,  in  French  butiv,  Danish  bytte,  Dutch  bvyt, 
Teutonick  beute,  probably  conies  from  the  Teutonick 
bat  a  useful  thing,  denoting  the  thing  taken  for  its  use ; 
spoil,  in  French  depouilli,  Latin  spolium,  in  Greek 
cKvXov,  signifies  the  things  stripped  off  from  the  dead, 
from  otjXum,  Hebrew  7 70  to  spoil ;  prey,  in  French 
proie,  Latin  prteda,  is  not  improbably  changed  from 
pr<£udo,prendo,  ot  prehcndo  to  lay  hold  of,  signifying 
the  thing  seized. 

The  first  two  are  used  as  military  terms  or  in  attacks 
on  an  enemy,  the  latter  in  cases  of  particular  violence. 
The  soldier  gets  his  booty :  the  combatant  his  spoils  ; 
the  carnivorous  animal  his  prey.     Booty  respects  wliat 
is  of  personal  service  to  the  captor;  spoils  whatever 
serves  to  designate  his  triumph  ;  prey  includes  what- 
ever gratifies  the  appetite  and   is  to    be   consumed. 
When  a  town  is  taken,  soldiers  are  too  busy  in  the 
work  of  destruction  and  mischief  to  carry  away  much 
booty  ;  in  every  battle  the  arms  and  peisonal  property 
of  the  slain  enemy  are  the  lawful  spoils  of  the  victor; 
the  hawk  pounces  on  his  prey,  and  carries  him  up  to 
liis  nest; 
'T  was  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  sleep  repairs 
Our  bodies  worn  with  toils,  our  minds  with  cares, 
When  Hector's  ghost  before  my  sight  appears  : 
A  bloody  shroud  he  seem'd,  and  baih'd  in  tears, 
Unlike  that  Hector  who  relurn'd  from  toils 
Of  war,  triumphant  in  jEacinn  spoils. — Drydeti. 
Greediness  stimulates  to  \ske  booty ;  ambition  pro- 
duces an  eagerness  for  spoils ;    a  ferocious  appetite 
impels  to  a  search  fax  prey.     Among  the  ancients  the 
prisoners  of  war  who  were  made  slaves  constituted  a 
part  of  their  booty ;  and  even  in  later  periods  such  a 
capture  was  good  booty,  when  ransom  was  paid  for 
those  who  could  liberate  themselves.     Among  some 
savages  the  liead  or  limb  of  an  enemy  constituted  part 
of  their  spoils.    Among  cannibals  the  prisoners  of  war 
are  the  prey  of  the  conquerors. 

Booty  and  prey  are  often  used  in  an  extended  and 
figurative  sense.  Plunderers  obtain  a  rich  booty:  the 
diligent  bee  returns  loaded  with  its  booty:*  'When 
they  (the  French  National  Assembly)  had  finally  de- 
termined on  a  stale  resource  from  church  booty,  they 
came  on  the  Htli  of  April,  1790,  to  a  solemn  lesolu 
tion  on  the  subject.' — Burke.  It  is  necessary  that 
animals  should  become  a  prnj  to  man,  in  order  that 
man  may  not  become  a  prey  to  them ;  every  thing  in 
nature  becomes  a  prey  to  another  thing,  which  in  its 
turn  falls  a  prey  to  soiiiething  else.  All  is  change  but 
order.  Man  is  a  prey  to  the  diseases  of  liis  body  or 
his  mind,  and  after  death  to  the  worms ; 

Tlie  wolf,  who  from  the  nightly  ford 

Forth  (hags  the  bleating  prey,  ne'er  drank  her  milk. 

Nor  wore  Iier  warming  fleece. — Thomson. 


RAVAGE,  DESOLATION,  DEVASTATION. 

Ravage  conies  fiom  the  Latin  rapio,  and  the  Greek 
dnffd^u),  signifying  a  seizing  or  tearing  away :  drsola- 
tion,  from  solus  alone,  signifies  made  soliiaiy  or  re- 
duced to  solitude;  devastation,  in  Latin  dcrastntio, 
from  devasto  to  lay  waste,  signifies  reducing  to  a  waste 
or  desert. 

*  Vide  Roubaud:  "  Proie,  butin  " 
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Ravage  expresses  less  than  either  desolation  or  tie- 
vastaliuii:  a  breaking,  learinj;,  or  destroying  is  im- 
plied ill  tlie  word  ravage ;  but  tlie  desolation  goes  to 
the  enure  unpeopling  a  land,  and  the  devastation  lothe 
entire  clearing  away  of  every  vestige  of  cultivation. 
Torrents,  Ilames,  tempests,  and  wild  beasts  ravage; 
Beasts  of  prey  retire,  tiiat  all  niuht  long, 
Urg'd  by  necessity,  had  raiig'd  the  dark, 
As  if  their  conscious  ravage  shunii'd  the  light, 
Asham'd. — Thomson. 
War,  plague,  and  famine  desolate; 

Amid  thy  bow'rs  the  tyrant's  hand  is  seen, 
And  desolation  saddens  all  tliy  green. 

Goldsmith. 

Armies  of  barbarians,  who  inundate  a  country,  carry 
devastation  with  them  wherever  they  go  ;  '  How  much 
the  strength  of  the  Koinan  republick  is  impaired,  and 
what  dreadful  devastation  has  gone  forth  into  all  its 
provinces  1' — Melmoth  {Letters  of  Cicero).  *  No- 
thing resists  ravages,  they  are  rapid  and  terrible; 
nothing  arrests  desolation,  it  is  cruel  and  unpilymg ; 
devastation  spares  nothing,  it  is  ferocious  and  inde- 
fatigable. Ravages  spread  alavm  and  terrour;  deso- 
lation, grief  and  despair;  devastation,  dread  and 
horrour. 

Ravage  is  employed  likewise  in  the  moral  applica- 
tion; desolation  and  devastation  only  in  the  proper  ap- 
plication to  countries.  Disease  makes  its  ravages  on 
beauty ;  death  makes  its  ravages  among  men  in  a  more 
terrible  degree  at  one  time  than  at  another; 
Would  one  think  'twere  possible  for  love 
To  make  such  ravage  in  a  noble  soul  1 — Addison. 


OVERSPREAD,  OVERRUN,  RAVAGE. 
To  overspread  signifies  simply  to  cover  the  whole 
surface  of  a  b(jdy  ;  but  to  overrun  is  a  mode  of  spread- 
ing, namely,  by  running:  things  in  general,  therefore, 
are  said  to  overspread  which  admit  of  extension  ;  no- 
thing c;in  be  said  to  overrun  but  what  literally  or 
figuratively  runs:  the  face  \s  overspread  with  spots; 
the  ground  is  overrun  with  weeds.  To  overrun  and 
to  ravage  are  both  employed  to  imply  the  active  and 
extended  destruction  of  an  enemy  ;  but  the  former  ex- 
presses more  than  the  latter ;  a  small  body  may  ravage 
in  particular  parts;  but  immense  numbers  are  said  to 
overrun,  ^s  they  run  into  every  part:  the  Barbarians 
overran  all  Europe,  and  settled  in  different  countries  ; 
detachments  are  sent  out  to  ravage  the  country  or 
neighbourhood;  'The  storm  of  hail  and  fire,  with  the 
darkness  that  overspread  tjie  land  for  three  days,  are 
described  with  great  strength.' — Addison.  '  Most  des- 
potick  governments  are  naturally  overrun  with  igno- 
rance and  barbarity.' — Addison.  '  While  Herod  was 
absent,  the  thieves  of  Trachonites  ravaged  with  their 
depredations  all  the  parts  of  Judea  and  CoeloSyria 
that  lay  witliin  their  reach.' — Pridkaux. 


RAPINE,  PLUNDER,  PILLAGE. 
The  idea  of  property  taken  from  another  contrary  to 
his  consent  is  included  in  all  these  terms :  but  the  term 
rapine  includes  most  violence;  piunrfer  includes  most 
removal  or  carrying  away ;  pillage  most  search  and 
scrutiny  after.     A  soldier,  who  makes  a  sudden  incur- 
sion into  an  enemy's  country,  and  carries  away  wliat- 
ever  comes  within  his  reach,  is  guilty  of  rapine; 
Upon  the  banks 
Of  Tweed,  slow  winding  thro'  the  vale,  the  seat 
Of  war  and  rapine  once — Somkrvii.i.e. 
Robbers  frequently  carry  away  much  plunder  when 
they  break  into  houses ;  'Ship-money  was  pitched  upon 
as  fit  to  be  formed  by  excise  and  taxes,  and  the  burden 
of  the  subjects  took  off  by  plunderings  and  sequestra- 
tions.'— South.    When  an  army  sack  a  town  they 
strip  it  of  every  thing  that  is  to  be  found,  and  go  away 
loaded  with  pillage;   'Although  the  Eretriatis  for  a 
time  stood  resolutely  to  the  defence  of  their  city,  it  was 
given  up  by  treachery  on  the  seventh  day,  and  pillaged 
and  destroyed  in  a  most  barbarous  manner  by  the  Per- 

*  Vide  Roubaud :  "  Ravager,  desoler,  devaster,  sac- 
eager." 


sians.' — CiiMUKRLiND.  Mischief  and  bloodshed  attend 
rapine;  loss  attends  ;ji«n(icr ;  ili.-,tress  and  ruin  follow 
wherever  theie  has  been  pillage. 

RAPACIOUS,  RAVENOUS,  VORACIOUS. 
Rapacious,  in  Latin  rapax,  Iroin  rapio  to  seize, sig- 
nifies seizing  or  grasping  a  thing  with  an  eager  desire 
to  have;  ravenous,  Irom  the  Latin  rabies  a  lury,  and 
rapio  to  seize,  signifies  the  same  as  rapacious ;  vora- 
cious, from  voro  to  devour,  signifies  an  eagerness  to 
devour. 

The  idea  of  greediness,  which  forms  the  leading 
features  iu  the  signification  of  all  these  terms,  is  varied 
in  the  subject  and  the  object:  rapacious  is  the  quality 
peculiar  to  beasts  of  prey,  or  of  men  who  are  actuated 
by  a  smiilcU'  spirit  of  plunder;  'A  display  of  our 
wealth  before  robbers  is  not  the  way  to  restrain  their 
boldness,  or  to  lessen  their  rapacity.' — Burke.  Ra- 
venous and  voracious  are  common  to  all  animals, 
when  impelled  by  hunger.  The  beasts  of  the  forest 
are  rapacious  at  all  times  ;  all  animals  are  more  or  less 
ravenous  or  voracious,  as  circumstances  may  make 
them :  the  rapacious  applies  to  the  seizing  of  otlier 
animals  as  food ;  the  ravenous  applies  to  the  seizing  of 
any  tiling  which  one  takes  for  one's  food ; 
Again  the  holy  fires  on  altars  burn. 
And  once  again  the  ravenous  birds  return. 

Dryden. 
A  lion  is  rapacious  when  it  seizes  on  its  piey;  it  i& 
ravenous  in  the  act  of  consuming  it.  The  word 
ravenous  respects  the  haste  with  which  one  eats  ;  the 
word  voracious  respects  the  quantity  which  one  con- 
sumes ; 

Ere  you  remark  another's  sin, 
Bid  thy  own  conscience  look  within; 
Control  thy  more  voracious  bill, 
Nor  for  a  breakfast  nations  kill. — Gat. 
A  ravenous  person  is  loath  to  wait  for  the  dressing  of 
his  food;  lie  consumes  it  without  any  prepaiation  :  a 
voracious  person  not  only  eats  mi  haste,  but  he  con 
sumes  great  quantities,  and  continues  to  do  so  for  : 
long   time.     Abstinence   from   food,    for  an  unusua) 
length,  will  make  any  healthy  creature  ra»e7ioHs;  habit 
ual  intemperance  in  eating,  or  a  diseased  appetite,  wil; 
produce  voracity. 

As  the  leading  idea  in  the  term  rapacious  is  that  of 
plunder,  it  may  be  extended  to  things  figuratively 
'  Any  of  these,  without  regarding  the  pains  of  chuieh 
men, grudge  them  those  small  remainsof  ancientpiety, 
which  the  rapacity  of  some  ages  has  scarce  left  to  the 
church.' — Sprat. 

SANGUINARY,  BLOODY,  BLOOD-THIRSTY. 

Sanguinary,  from  sanguis,  is  employed  both  in  the 
sense  of  bloody  or  having  blood;  blood-thirsty,  or  the 
thirsting  after  blood :  sanguinary,  in  the  first  case,  re- 
lates only  to  blood  shed,  as  a  sanguinary  engagement, 
or  a  sanguinary  coniMcl;  'They  have  seen  the  French 
rebel  against  a  mild  and  lawful  monarch  with  more 
fury  than  ever  any  people  has  been  known  to  rise 
against  the  most  illegal  usurper  or  the  most  sanguinary 
tyrant.' — Burke.  Bloody  is  used  in  the  familiar  ap- 
plication, to  denote  the  simple  presence  of  blood,  as  a 
bloody  coal,  or  a  bloody  sword  ; 

And  from  the  wound, 
Black  bloody  drops  dlstill'd  upon  the  ground. 

Dryden. 

In  the  second  case,  sanguinary  is  employed  to  cha- 
racterize the  tempers  of  persons  only  ;  bloodthirsty  to 
characterize  the  tempers  of  persons  or  animals:  the 
French  revolution  has  given  us  many  specimens  how 
sanguinary  men  may  l)ecoiiie  who  are  abandoned  to 
their  own  furious  passions;  tigers  are  by  nature  the 
most  blood-thirsty  of  all  creatures;  'The  Peruvians 
fought  not  like  the  Mexicans,  to  glut  blood-thirsty  divi- 
nities with  human  sacrinces.' — Robertson. 

TO  ENCROACH,  INTRENCH,  INTRUDE, 
INVADE,  INFRINGE. 

Encroach,  in  French  cncrocher,  is  compounded  of  en 
or  in  and  crojtcAciinge  or  creep,  signifying  to  creep  into 
any  thing;  intrench,  compounded  of  in  and  irench,s\g 
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nifios  lo  trench  or  dig  beyond  oiif's  own  into  another's 
ground  ,  intrude,  from  tlie  Latin  iiitrudu,  signifies  lite- 
rally to  tliru:^t  upon  ;  and  invade,  IVoni  invadu,  signifies 
to  niarcli  in  ii|M)n;  infriiitrc,  I'roni  tlif  Latin  mj'ringo, 
compounded  of  in  and  Jraniro,  signifles  to  brealt  in 
upini. 

All  these  terms  denote  an  unauthorized  procedure; 
but  the  two  former  desi!,Miate  gentle  or  silent  actions, 
the  latter  violent  if  not  noisy  actions. 

Encroach  is  ol'ien  an  imperceptible  action,  performed 
with  sucli  art  as  to  elude  observation  ;  it  is,  according 
to  its  derivation,  an  insensible  creeping  into:  intrench 
is  in  fact  a  species  of  encroachment,  namely,  that  per- 
ceptible species  which  consists  in  exceeding  tlie  bound- 
aries in  marlcing  out  the  ground  or  space  ;  it  should  be 
one  of  the  first  objects  of  a  parent  to  cliecli  the  first  in- 
dications of  an  encroaching  disposition  in  their  chil- 
dren ;  according  to  the  building  laws,  it  is  made  action- 
able for  any  one  to  intrench  upon  the  street  or  publiclt 
road  with  their  houses  or  gardens. 

In  an  extended  application  of  these  terms  we  may 
speak  of  encroaching  on  a  person's  time,  or  intrench- 
ing on  the  sphere,  &c.  of  another  :  intrude  and  invade 
designate  an  unauthorized  entry ;  the  former  in  viola- 
tion of  right,  equity,  or  good  manners;  the  latter  in 
violation  of  publick  law:  the  former  isnioreconnnonly 
applied  to  individuals;  the  latter  to  nations  or  large 
comnmnities  :  unbidden  guests  intrude  themselves 
sometimes  into  families  lo  their  no  small  antioyance; 
an  army  never  invades  a  country  without  doing  some 
mischief:  nothing  evinces  a  greater  ignorance  and  im- 
pertinence than  to  intrude  one's  self  into  any  company 
wliere  we  may  of  course  expect  to  be  unwelcome  ;  in 
the  feudal  times,  when  civil  power  was  invested  iti  the 
hands  of  the  nobility  and  petty  princes,  they  were  in- 
cessantly invading  each  other's  territories;  'It  is  ob- 
served l>y  one  of  the  lathers  that  he  who  restrains  him- 
self in  the  use  of  things  lawl'ul  will  never  encroach 
upon  things  forbidden.'— Johnson.  'Religion  in- 
trenches upon  none  of  our  privileges,  invades  none  of 
our  pleasures.' — South.  'One  of  tlie  chief  character- 
isticks  of  the  golden  age,  of  the  age  in  which  neither 
care  nor  danger  had  iittraded  on  ruaukiud,  is  the  com- 
munity of  possessions.' — Johnson. 

Invade  has  likewise  an  improper  as  well  as  a  proper 
acceptation ;  in  the  former  case  it  bears  a  close  analogy 
to  iiifrinirr :  we  speak  of  invading  rights, or  infring- 
ing rights  ;  but  the  foririer  is  an  act  of  greater  violence 
than  the  latter:  by  an  authorized  exercise  of  power 
the  rights  of  a  people  may  be  invaded;  by  gradual 
steps  and  imperceptible  means  their  liberties  may  be 
infringed:  invade  is  used  oidy  for  publick  privileges  ; 
infringe  is  applied  also  to  those  wliich  belong  to  indi- 
viduals. 

King  John  of  England  invaded  the  rights  of  the 
Barons  in  so  senseless  a  manner  as  to  give  them  a 
colour  for  their  resistance;  it  is  of  importance  to  the 
peace  and  well-being  of  society  that  men  should,  in 
their  different  relations,  stations,  and  duties,  guard 
against  any  infringement  on  the  sphere  or  depart- 
ment of  such  as  come  into  the  closest  connexion  with 
them ; 

No  sooner  were  Iiis  eyes  in  slumber  bound. 
When  frum  above  a  more  than  mortal  sound 
Invades  his  ears. — Drydkn. 
'TheKing's  partisans  maintained  that,whilPthe  prince 
coinmanils  no  military  force,  he  will  in  vain  by  violence 
attempt  an  infringrmrnt  of  laws  so  clearly  defined  by 
means  of  late  disputes.' — Humb. 


TO  INFRINGE,  VIOLATE,  TRANSGRESS. 

Infringe,  v.  To  encronch;  violate,  from  the  Latin 
vis  fiirce, signifies  to  use  force  towards;  transgress,  v. 
Offence. 

Civil  and  moral  laws  are  infringed  by  those  who  act 
in  opposition  to  ihein;  'I  hold  friendship  to  be  a  very 
holy  league,  and  no  less  than  a  piacle  lo  infringe  it.' 
—  lioWEi.i,.  Treaties  and  engagements  aie  violated 
tpy  those  who  do  not  hold  them  sacred; 

No  violated  leagues  with  sharp  remorse 

Shall  sling  the  conscious  victor.— Somervii.lk. 
The  bounds  which  are  prescribed  by  the  moral  law  arc 
transgressed  by  those  who  are  guilty  of  any  excess ; 


Why  hast  thou,  Satan,  broke  the  bounds  prescrib'a 

To  thy  transgressions? — Milton. 
It  is  the  business)  of  government  to  see  that  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  individuals  or  particular  bodies  be 
not  infringed:  policy  but  too  frequently  runs  counter 
to  equity ;  where  the  particular  interests  of  princes  are 
more  regarded  than  the  dictates  of  conscience,  treaties 
and  compacts  are  first  violated  and  then  justified:  the 
passions,  when  not  kejjt  under  proper  control,  will 
ever  hurry  men  on  to  transgress  the  limits  of  right 
reason. 


INFRINGEMENT,  INFRACTION. 

Infringement  and  infraction,  which  are  both  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  verb  infringo  ox  frango  (v.  To 
infringe),  are  employed  according  to  the  ditlerent 
senses'of  the  verb  jH/rzw^'-e ;  (he  former  being  applied 
to  the  rights  of  individuals,  either  in  their  domestick 
or  [lublick  capacity ;  and  the  latter  rather  to  national 
transactifuis.  Politeness,  which  teaches  us  what  is 
due  lo  every  man  in  the  smallest  concerns,  conside's 
any  unaskedfor  interference  in  the  private  affair*  of 
another  as  an  infringement;  'We  see  with  Orestes 
(or  rather  with  Sophocles),  that  "  it  is  fit  that  such 
gross  infringements  of  the  moral  law  (as  parricide) 

should     be    punished  with    death." ' Mackenzie. 

Equity,  which  enjoins  on  nations  as  well  as  individu- 
als, an  attentive  consideration  lo  the  interests  of  the 
whole,  forbids  the  infraction  of  a  treaty  in  any  case; 
'No  people  can,  wilhonl  the  infraction  tii ihc  universal 
league  of  social  beings,  incite  those  practices  in  an 
other  dominion  which  they  would  themselves  punish 
in  their  own.' — Johnson. 


INVASION,  INCURSION,  IRRUPTION, 
INROAD. 

The  idea  of  making  a  forcible  entrance  into  a  foreign 
territory  is  common  to  all  these.     Invasion,  from  vcixlo 
to  go,  expresses  merely  this  general  idea,  without  any 
particular  quaiificatitni ;  incursion,  from  curru  to  run, 
signifies  a  hasty  and  sudden  invasion;  iiruption,  from 
rumpo  to  break,  signifies  a  particularly  violent  invasion; 
inroad,  from  in  and  road,  signifies  a  making  a  road  or 
way  for  one's  self,  which  includes  invasion  and  occu- 
pation.    Invasion  is  said  of  that  which  passes  in  dis- 
tant lands;  Alexander  mua(/erf  India;  Hannibal  crossed 
the  Alps,  and  made  an  invasion  into  Italy; 
The  nations  of  the  .Atisonian  shore 
Shall  hear  the  dreadful  rumour,  from  afar, 
Of  arm'd  invasion,  and  embrace  the  war. 

Drydkn. 
Incursion  is  said  of  neighbouring  states;  the  bor- 
derers on  each  side  the  Tweed  used  to  make  frequent 
incursions  into  England  or  Scotland  ;  '  Britain  by  its 
situation  was  removed  from  the  fury  of  these  bar- 
barous incurs/ons.' — HuMK.  Invasio7i  is  Iho  act  of  a 
regular  army;  it  is  a  systematick  military  movement: 
irruption  is  the  irregular  and  impetuous  movement  of 
undisciplined  troops.  The  invasion  of  France  by  the 
allies  was  one  of  the  grandest  military  movements  that 
the  world  ever  witnessed  ;  the  irruption  of  the  Goths 
and  Vandals  into  Europe  lias  been  acted  over  again  by 
the  late  revolutionary  armies  of  France;  'The  study 
of  ancient  literature  was  interrupted  in  Europe,  by  the 
irruption  of  the  northern  nations.' — Johnson. 

An  invasion  may  be  partial  and  temporary  ;  one  I'n- 
vodes  from  various  causes,  but  not  always  from  hos- 
tility 10  the  rnliabitants:  an  inroad  is  made  by  a  con- 
queror who  determines  to  dispossess  the  existing  oc 
cupier  of  the  land :  invasion  is  therefore  to  inroad  only 
as  a  means  to  an  end.  He  who  invades  a  country,  and 
gets  possession  of  its  strong  places  so  as  to  have  an 
entire  ciminiand  of  the  land,  is  said  to  make  inroads 
into  that  country  ;  but  since  it  is  possible  to  get  forcible 
possession  of  a  country  by  other  means  besides  that  of 
a  military  entry,  there  may  be  an  inroad  where  there 
is  no  express  invasion;  '  From  Scotland  we  have  had 
in  former  times  some  alarms,  and  inroads  into  the 
northern  parts  of  this  kingdom.' — Bacon.  Alexander 
made  such  inroads  into  Persia,  a.=;  to  become  master  of 
the  whole  country;  but  the  French  republick,  and  all 
its  usurped  authorities,  made  inroads  into  different 
countries  by  means  of  spies  and  revolutionary  iixen 
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diaries,  who  effected  more  than  the  sword  in  subjecting 
tliem  lo  the  power  of  France. 

Tliese  ttniis  bear  a  similar  distinction  in  the  im- 
proper sense.  In  this  case  invasion  is  liguralively  eni- 
piojed  to  express  a  violent  seizure,  in  general  of  what 
belongs  to  individuals,  particularly  that  which  he 
enjoys  by  civil  compact,  namely,  his  rights  and  privi- 
Iigts.  The  term  may  also  be  extended  to  other  objects, 
as  when  we  speak  of  invading  a  person's  province, 
&c. ;  'Encouraged  with  success,  he  invades  the  pro- 
vince of  philosophy.'— Drkden.  Things  n.ay  like- 
wise be  said  to  invade; 
Far  off  we  hear  the  waves,  which  surly  sound. 
Invade  the  rocks ;  the  rocks  their  groans  rebound. 

Dryden. 
In  like  manner  we  speak  of  the  inroads  which  dis- 
ease makes  on  the  constitution ;  of  the  incursion  or 
irruption  of  unpleasant  thoughts  in  the  mind ;  '  Rest 
and  labour  equally  perceive  Iheir  reign  of  short  dura- 
tion and  uncertaui  tenure,  and  their  empire  liable  to 
inroads  from  those  who  are  alike  enemies  to  both.' — 
Johnson. 

I  refrain,  too  suddenly, 
To  utter  what  will  come  at  last  too  soon : 
Lest  evil  tidings,  with  too  rude  irruption. 
Hitting  thy  aged  ear  should  pierce  too  deep. 

Milton. 
Sins  of  daily  incursion,  and  such  as  human  frailty  is 
uiiavoidably  liable  to.' — South. 

INTRUDER,  INTERLOPER. 

An  intruder  {v.  To  intrude)  thrusts  himself  in;  an 
interloper,  from  laiijt-n,  runs  in  between. and  takes  his 
station.  The  intruder  may  be  so  otily  for  a  short  space 
of  time,  in  an  unimportant  degree;  or  may  intrude 
only  in  unimportai.t  niai'eis;  the  interloper  abridges 
another  of  his  essen\ial  ri',;hts  and  for  a  permanency. 
A  man  is  an  intruder  vho  is  an  unbidden  guest  at  the 
table  of  another; 

Will  you,  a  bold  intruler,  never  learn 
To  know  your  basket  aad  yoir  bread  discern  ^ 
Dryden. 
A  man  is  an  interloper  when  tie  joms  any  society  in 
such  manner  as  to  obtain  its  priviieges,  without  sharing 
its  burdens;  'Some  proposed  to  vest  the  trade  to 
America  in  exclusive  companies,  which  imprest  would 
render  the  most  vigilant  guardians  df  the  Spanish 
commerce,  against  the  encroachments  of  interlopers.'' 
— RoBtRTso.N.  The  term  intruder  may,  Viowever,  be 
applied  to  any  who  takes  violent  or  unauthorized  pos- 
session of  what  belongs  to  another;  'I  would  not  have 
you  to  offe/  it  to  the  doctor,  as  eminent  physicians  do 
not  love  intruders.'' — Johnson.  'They  were  b-it  ra- 
truders  upon  the  possession  during  the  minority  ottlie 
lieir;  they  knew  those  lands  wete  the  rightful  inhctii- 
ance  of  that  young  lady.' — Davies. 

TO  INTRUDE,  OBTRUDE. 

To  intrude  is  to  thrust  one's  self  into  a  place ;  to 
obtrude  is  to  thrust  one's  self  in  the  way.  It  is  in- 
trusion to  go  into  any  society  unasked  and  iindesired  ; 
it  is  obtruding  to  join  any  company  and  take  a  part  in 
the  conversation  without  invitation  or  consent.  We 
violate  the  rights  of  another  when  we  intrude ;  we  set 
np  ourselves  by  obtruding :  one  intrudes  with  one's 
person  in  the  place  which  does  not  belong  to  one's  self; 
one  obtrudes  with  one's  person,  remarks,  &c.,  upon 
another:  a  person  intrudes  out  of  curiosity  or  any 
other  personal  gratification;  he  obtrudes  out  of  vanity. 

Politeness  denominates  it  intrusion  to  pass  the 
threshold  of  another,  without  having  first  ascertained 
that  we  are  perfectly  welcome ;  modesty  denominate; 
it  obtruding  to  offer  an  opinion  in  the  presence  of  an- 
other, unless  we  are  expressly  invited  or  authorized  by 
our  relationship  and  situation.  There  is  no  thinking 
man  who  does  not  feel  the  value  of  having  some  place 
of  retirement,  vihich  is  free  from  the  intrusion  of  all 
impertinent  visitants;  it  is  the  fault  oi  young  persons, 
who  have  formed  any  opinions  for  tliemselves,  to  ob- 
trvde  them  upon  every  one  who  will  give  them  a 
hearing. 

In  the  moral  acceptation  they  preserve  the  same  dis- 
tinction. In  moments  of  devotion  the  serious  man 
endeavours  to  prevent  the  inti-usion  of  improper  ideas 


ia  his  mind  :  '  The  intrusion  of  scruples,  and  Ihe  re 
collection  of  better  notions,  will  not  suffer  some  to  live 
contented  with  their  own  conduct.' — Johnson.  'I'he 
stings  of  conscience  obtrude  themselves  upon  the  guilty 
even  in  the  season  of  their  gieatest  merriment;  '  ArtiuiS 
are  sometimes  ready  to  talk  to  an  incidental  inquiitr 
as  they  do  to  one  another,  and  to  make  their  know- 
ledge ridiculous  by  injudicious  obtrusion.'' — Johnson. 

TO  ABSORB,  SWALLOW  UP,  INGULF, 

ENGROSS. 
Absorb,  in  French  absorber,  Latin  ahsorbeo,  is  com 
pounded  of  ab  and  sorbco  to  sup  up,  in  distinction  (lom 
swallow  up;  the  former  denoting  a  gradual  consump 
lion ;  the  latter  a  sudden  envelopement  of  the  whole 
object.  The  excessive  heat  of  the  sun  absorbs  all  the 
nutritious  fluids  of  bodies  animal  and  vegetable. 
The  gaming  table  is  a  vortex  in  which  the  principle  of 
every  man  is  swallowed  up  with  his  estate;  'Surely 
the  bare  remembrance  that  a  man  was  formerly  rich  or 
great  cannot  make  him  at  all  happier  there,  where  an 
infinite  happiness  or  an  infinite  misery  shall  equally 
swallow  up  tlie  sense  of  these  poor  felicities.'— South 
Ingulf,  compounded  of  in  and  gulf,  signifies  to  be  en- 
closed in  a  great  gnlf,  which  is  a  strong  figurative  re- 
presentation for  being  swallowed  up.  As  it  applies  to 
grand  and  sublune  objects,  it  is  used  only  in  the  higher 
style ; 

Ingulfd,  all  helps  of  art  we  vainly  try 

To  weather  leeward  shores,  alas!  too  nigh. 

Falconer. 
Engross,  which  is  compounded  of  the  French  words 
en  gros  in  whole,  signifies  to  purchase  wholesale,  so  aa 
to  swallow  up  the  profits  of  others.    In  the  moral  ap- 
plication, therefore,  it  is  very  analogous  to  absorb. 

The  mind  is  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  any 
subject,  when  all  its  powers  are  so  bent  upon  it  as  not 
to  admit  distraction ; 

Absorbed  in  that  immensity  I  see, 

I  shrink  abased,  and  yet  aspire  to  thee. — Cowper 
The  mind  is  engrossed  by  any  subject  when  the 
thoughts  of  it  force  themselves  upon  its  contemplation 
to  the  exclusion  of  others  which  should  engage  the 
attention.  'Those  two  great  things  that  so  engross 
the  desires  and  designs  of  both  the  nobler  and  ignobler 
sort  of  mankind,  are  to  be  found  in  religion,  namely, 
wisdom  and  pleasure.'— South.  The  term  engross 
may  also  convey  the  idea  of  taking  from  another,  as 
well  as  taking  to  ourselves,  which  it  is  still  more  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  terms  ;  'This  inconvenience 
the  politician  must  expect  from  others,  as  well  as  they 
have  fell  from  him,  unless  he  thinks  that  he  can  en- 
gross this  principle  to  himself,  and  that  others  cannot 
"be  as  false  and  atheistical  as  himself.' — South. 

TO  MUTILATE,  MAIM,  MANGLE. 

Mutilate,  in  Latin  mutilatus,  from  mutilo  and  mu- 
tilus,  Greek  fdiriXo?  or  /iiVvAo?  without  horns,  signifies 
to  lake  off  any  necessary  part;  maim  and  mangle  are 
in  all  probability  derived  from  the  Latin  mancus, 
whish  comes  from  manus,  signifying  to  deprive  of  a 
hand, or  lo  wound  in  general. 

MiiViate  has  the  most  extended  meaning  ;  it  implies 
the  abriiigiii(rof  any  limb:  mangle  is  applied  to  irregu- 
lar wounds  in  any  part  of  the  body  :  maim  is  confined 
to  wound?  in  the  hands.  Men  are  exposed  to  be  mu 
tilated  by  Uieans  of  cannon  balls  ;  they  are  in  danger 
of  being  mavgled  when  attacked  promiscuously  with 
the  sword  ;  llioy  frequently  get  maimed  when  boarding 
vessels  or  stoiniing  places.  One  is  mutilated  and 
mangled  by  active  means ;  one  becomes  maimed  by 
natural  infirmity. 

They  are  similarly  distinguished  in  the  moral  appli- 
Chtioii,  but  maiming  is  the  effect  of  a  direct  effort 
wheieby  an  object  loses  its  value  ;  '  I  have  shown  the 
evil  of  maiming  and  splilling  religion.' — Blair.  JlJan- 
gling  is  a  nruch  stronser  term  than  mutilating,  the  lat- 
ter signifies  to  lop  off  an  essential  part ;  to  mangle  is 
to  mutilate  a  thing  lo  such  a  degree  as  to  render  it 
useless  or  worthless.  Every  sect  of  Christians  is  fond 
of  mutilatin g  the  Bible  by  seuine  aside  such  parts  as 
do  not  favour  their  own  ideas,  so  that  among  them  the 
sacred  Scriptures  have  been  literally  mangled,  and 
stripped  of  all  their  most  imporiaut  doctrines;  'How 
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Hales  would  have  borne  the  mutilations  which  his 
l" lea  of  the  Crown  has  sud'eied  I'lum  the  editor,  they 
who  kriiiw  liis  character  will  easily  conceive.' — John- 
son. '  What  have  they  (ihe  French  nobility)  done 
that  lliey  should  be  hunted  about,  mangled,  •""*  *"' 
tured  V — Burke. 


TO  KILL,  MURDER,  ASSASSINATE,  SLAY 

OR  SLAUGHTER. 
Kill,  which  is  in  Sa.xon  cyelan,  and  Dutch  kelan,  is 
of  uncertain  origin;  murder,  in  German  mord,&Lc.is 
connected  with  the  Latin  mors  death  ;  assassinate 
sisnitii's  to  kill  after  the  manner  of  an  assassin;  which 
word  probably  comes  from  the  Levant,  where  a  prince 
of  the  Ar.«acides  or  assassins,  who  was  called  tlie  old 
man  of  the  mountains,  lived  in  a  castle  between  An- 
tioch  and  Damascus,  and  brought  up  young  men  to  lie 
in  wait  for  passengers  ;  slay  or  slaughter,  in  German 
schlagen,  &c.  is  probalily  connected  with  liegen  to  lie, 
signifying  to  lay  low. 

'Vo'lcill  is  the  general  and  iiidefinite  term,  signifying 
simply  to  take  away  life ;  to  murder  is  to  kill  with 
open  violence  and  injuslice  ;  to  assassinate  is  to  mur- 
der by  surprise,  or  by  means  of  lying  in  wait ;  to  slay 
is  10  ici II  ill  battle  :  lo  kill  is  applicable  to  men,  animals, 
and  also  vegetables ;  to  murder  and  assassinate  to 
men  only,  to  slay  mostly  to  men,  but  sonielinies  to 
animals ;  to  slaughter  only  to  animals  in  the  proper 
sense,  but  it  may  be  applied  to  :nen  in  the  improper 
sense,  when  they  are  killed  like  brutes,  either  as  to  the 
numbers  or  to  the  manner  of  killing  them  ;  '  The 
fierce  young  hero  who  had  overcome  the  Curiatii, 
being  upbraided  by  liis  sister  for  having  slain  her 
lover,  in  the  heightof  his  resentment  kills  her.' — x'Vddi- 
SON.  '  JMarders  and  executions  are  always  transacted 
behind  the  scenes  in  the  French  theatre.' — Addison. 
'The  women  interposed  with  so  many  prayers  and 
entreaties,  that  they  prevented  the  mutual  slaughter 
which  threatened  tlie  Romans  and  llie  Sabines.' — Ad- 
dison. 

On  this  vain  hope,  adulterers,  thieves  rely, 

And  to  this  altar  vile  assassins  fly. — Jknyns. 


CARNAGE,  SLAUGHTER,  MASSACRE, 
BUTCHERY. 

Carnage,  from  the  Latin  caru  carnis  flesli,  implies 
properly  a  collection  of  dead  flesh,  that  is,  tlie  reducing 
to  the  state  of  dead  flesh  ;  slaughter,  from  slay,  is  the 
act  of  taking  away  life ;  massacre,  in  French  massacre, 
comes  from  tlie  Latin  mactare,  to  kill  for  sacrifice  ; 
butchery ,  Worn  to  A«<cAe»-,  signifies  Ihe  <ici  of  butcher- 
ing;  in  French  bouche.rie,  from  bouche  the  mouth,  sig- 
nifies the  killing  for  food. 

Carnage  respects  the  number  of  dead  bodies  made  : 
it  may  be  said  either  of  men  or  animals,  but  more 
commonly  of  the  former  ;  slaughter  respects  the  ati 
of  taking  away  lite,  and  the  circumstances  of  tlie 
agent  ;  massacre  and  butchery  respect  the  circum- 
stances of  the  objects  who  are  the  sufferers  of  ths 
action :  the  three  latter  are  said  of  human  beings  onh'. 

Carnage  is  the  consequence  of  any  impetuous  attack 
from  a  powerful  enemy.  Soldiers  who  get  into  'be- 
sieged town,  or  a  wolf  who  breaks  into  a  sherptold, 
commonly  make  a  dreadful  carnage  ; 

The  carnage  Juno  from  the  skies  survey'd. 

And,  touch'd  with  grief,  bespoke  the  bluecy'd  maid. 

Pope. 

Slaughter  is  tlie  consequence  of  warfare.    In  battles 
the  slaughter  will  be  very  considerable  where  both 
parties  defend  themselves  pertinaciously ; 
Yet,  yet  a  little,  and  destructive  ^/rju^Afer 
Shall  rage  around  and  mar  this  beauteous  prospect. 

ROWE. 

A  massacre  is  the  consequence  of  secret  and  personal 
resentment  between  bodies  of  people.  It  is  always  a 
stain  upon  the  nation  by  whom  it  is  practised,  as  it 
cannot  be  effected  without  a  violent  breach  of  conri- 
dence,  and  a  direct  act  of  treachery  ;  of  this  description 
was  the  massacre  of  the  Danes  by  the  original  Britons, 
and  the  massacre  of  the  Hugenots  in  France  ; 

Our  groaning  country  bled  at  every  vein  ; 

When  murders,  rapes,  and  massacres  pievaiPd. 

KoWE. 


Butchery  is  the  general  accompaniment  ot  a  massacre, 
defenceless  women  and  chililien  are  commonly  but 
chcred  by  the  savage  furies  wlio  are  most  active  in 
tills  work  of  blood  ; 
Let  us  be  sacrificers,but  nolbutchers. — Shaespearb. 

BODY,  CORPSE,  CARCASS. 
.  Body  is  here  taken  in  the  improper  sense  for  a  dead 
body ;  corpse,  from  the  Latin  corpus  a  body,  has  also 
been  turned  from  its  derivation  to  signify  a  dead  body; 
carcass,  in  Fiench  carcasse,  is  compounded  of  caro 
and  cassa  vita,  signifying  flesh  without  life. 

Body  is  applicable  to  either  men  or  brutes,  corpse  to 
men  only,  and  carcass  to  brutes  only,  unless  when 
taken  in  a  contemptuous  sense.     When  speaking  of 
any  particular  person  who  is  deceased  we  should  use 
Ihe  simple  term  body ;  the  body  was  suflfered  to  lie  too 
long  unburied  :  when  designating  its  condition  as  life- 
less, the  term  corpse  is  preferable;  lie  was  taken  up 
as  a  corpse :  when  designating  the  body  as  a  lifeless 
hinip  separated  from  the  soul,  it  may  be  chaiacterized 
(thougli   contemptuously)    as    a   carcass ;    the   foW'S 
devour  the  carcass  ; 
A  groan,  as  of  a  troubled  ghost,  renew'd 
My  fright,  and  then  these  dreadful  words  ensued  : 
Why  dost  thou  thus  my  buried  body  rend, 
Oh!  spare  tlie  corpse  of  thy  unhappy  friend. 

Drvden. 

On  the  bleak  shore  now  lies  th'  abanrion'd  kin?, 
A  headless  carcass,  and  a  nameless  ihiiig 

Dryden. 


EMBRYO,  FCErUS. 

Embryo,  in  French  embriox,  Greek  efiBpvov,  from 
/3pwu)  to  germinate,  signifies  the  thing  germinated; 
fwtus,  in  French  fetus,  Latin  fmlus,  fiom  fweo  to 
cherish,  signifies  the  thing  chtiished,  both  words  re- 
ferring to  what  is  formed  in  t.'ie  womb  ot  the  mother; 
bii'  embryo  properly  implies  tlie  first  fruit  ot  concep- 
tion, and  lite  fwtus  that  w.'iich  is  arrived  to  a  maturity 
of  formation.  Anotomiits  tell  us  that  the  eiubrijo  m 
the  Imman  subject  assumes  the  character  of  the  fwtus 
about  the  forty  ffcond  day  atter  conception. 

Fwtus  is  applicable  only  in  its  proper  sense  to 
animals;  embryo  has  a  figurative  application  lo  plants 
and  fruits  ivhen  they  remain  in  a  C(Uifiised  and  imper- 
fect stale,  and  also  a  moral  application  to  plans,  or 
whateicr  is  roughly  conceived  in  the  mind. 

CORPOR.^L,  CORPORE.\L,  BODILY. 

Coriioral,  corporeal,  and  bodily,  as  their  origin  be- 
speaks, have  all  relation  to  the  same  object,  Ihe  body  ; 
but  the  two  former  are  employed  to  signify  relating  ot 
appertaining  to  the  body;  the  latter  to  denote  containing 
()r  fMrming  part  of  the  iody.  Hence  we  say,  corporal 
piinishinent,  bodily  vigour  or  strength,  corporea-l  sub- 
stances ;  the  Godhead  bodily,  the  corporeal  frame, 
bodily  e.i:erlion ;  '  Bettesworth  was  so  little  satisfied 
with  this  account,  that  he  publickly  professed  his 
resolution  of  a  violent  and  corporal  revenge,  but  the 
inhabitants  of  St.  Patrick's  district  imbodied  them- 
selves in  the  Dean's  (Swift's)  defence.' — Johnson. 

Corporal  is  only  employed  for  the  animal  frame  in 
its  proper  sense;  corporeal  is  used  for  animal  sub- 
stance in  an  extended  sense  ;  hence  we  speak  of  cor- 
poral sufferance  and  corporeal  agents ;  '  When  the 
soul  is  freed  from  all  cci-poreal  alliance  then  it  truly 
exists.' — Hi'GiiKS.  Corporeal  is  distinguished  from 
spiritual  ;  bodily  from  mental.  It  is  impossible  to 
represent  spiritual  beings  any  other  way  than  under  a 
corporeal  form  ;  bodily  pains,  however  severe,  are  fre- 
quently overpowered  by  mental  pleasures  ;  '  The  soul 
is  beset  with  a  numerous  train  of  temptations  to  evU 
which  arise  from  bodily  appetites.' — Blair. 

CORPOREAL,  MATERIAL. 

Corporeal  is  properly  a  species  of  material;  what 
ever  is  corjioreal  is  material,  but  not  vice  versa.  Cor 
poreal  respects  animate  bodies ;  material  is  used  fot 
every  thing  wnith  can  act  on  the  senses,  animate  or 
inanimate.  The  world  contains  corporeal  beings  aiid 
consists  of  mate/ tu,i  cubstances; 
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Grant  iliat  corporeal  is  the  hiiinan  mind, 

It  must  liave  pai  ts  in  inliiiituui  join'd  ; 

Anil  (,acli  ot'iliese  niu^t  will,  pirceive,  design. 

And  draw  conlus'dly  in  adiff'rent  line. — .Tknyns. 
'  \n  the  present  material  system  in  which  we  live,  and 
wiiere  the  objects  that  surround  us  are  continually  ex- 
posed to  the  examination  of  our  senses,  how  many 
thinjis  occur  that  are  mysterious  and  unaccountable.'— 
Blair. 

CORPULENT,  STOUT,  LUSTY. 

Corpulent  from  corpus  the  body,  signifies  having 
fulness  of  body  ;  stout,  in  Dutch  s'lutt,  is  no  doubt  a 
variation  of  the  German  sliittg  steady,  signifynig  able 
to  stand,  solid,  firm  :  lusty,  in  German,  &c.  lustig 
merry,  cheerful,  implies  here  a  vigorous  state  of  body. 

Corpulent  respects  Ihe  fleshy  state  of  the  body;  stout 
respects  also  the  state  of  the  uiuscles  and  bones:  cor- 
pulence is  therefore  an  incidental  property  ;  stoutness 
is  a  natural  property;  corpulence  may  come  upon  a 
person  according  to  circumstances;  '  Mallet's  stature 
was  diminutive,  but  he  was  regularly  formed  ;  his  ap- 
pearance, till  he  grew  corpulent,  was  agreeable,  and 
lie  suffered  it  to  want  no  recommendation  that  dress 
could  give  it.' — Johnson.  Stoutness  is  the  natural 
make  of  the  body  which  is  born  with  us ; 

Hence  rose  the  Mirsian  and  Sabelliaii  race. 

Strong  linib'd  and  stout,  and  to  the  wars  inclin'd. 

Drvdkn. 
Corpulence  and  lustiness  are  both  occasioned  by  the 
state  of  the  heallh;  but  the  former  may  arise  from 
disease;  the  latter  is  always  the  consequence  of  good 
heallh  :  corpulence  consists  of  an  undue  proportion  of 
fat ;  lustiness  consists  of  a  due  and  full  proportion  of 
all  the  solids  in  the  body ; 

Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty, 

For  in  my  youth  1  never  did  apply 

Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  to  njy  blood. 

SllAKSPEARE. 

LEAN,  MEAGRE. 
J^ean  is  in  all  probability  connected  witli  line,  lank, 
and  long,  signifying  that  which  is  simply  long  without 
any  other  dimension ;  meagre,  in  Latin  macer,  Greek 
H«/cpoj  small. 

Lean  denotes  want  of  fat ;  meagre  want  of  flesh: 
what  is  ifan  is  not  always  meagre;  but  nothing  can 
be  meagre  without  being  lean.     Brutes  as  well  as  men 
are  lean,  but  men  only  are  said  to  be  meagre:  lean- 
ness is  frequently  connected  with  the  temperament; 
meagrewss  is  the  consequence  of  starvation  and  dis- 
ease.   There  are  some  animals  by  nature  inclined  to 
be  lean ;  a  meagre  pale  visage  is  to  be  seen  perpetually 
in  the  haunts  of  vice  and  poverty; 
Who  ambles  time  withal 
With  a  priest  that  lacks  Latin, 
And  with  a  rich  man  that  hath  not  the  gout, 
The  one  lacking  the  burthen  of  lean  and 
Wasteful  learning;  the  other  knowing  nor 
Burthen  of  heavy  tedious  penury. — Shakspeare. 
So  thin,  so  ghastly  meagre,  and  so  wan, 
•So  bare  of  tlesh,  he  scarce  resembled  man. 

Dryden. 


MEMBER,  LIMB. 

Member,  in  Latin  membrum,  probably  from  the 
Greek  pipoi  a  part,  because  a  member  is  properly  a 
part;  limb  is  connected  with  the  word  lame. 

Member  is  a  general  term  applied  either  to  the  ani- 
mal body  or  to  other  bodies,  as  a  jnember  of  a  family, 
or  a  member  of  a  conunuiuty :  limb  is  applicable  to 
animal  bodies:  livib  is  therefore  a  Sfiecies  of  member; 
for  every  limb  is  a  member,  but  every  member  is  not  a 
limb. 

The  members  of  the  bndy  comprehend  every  part 
which  is  capable  of  performing  a  distinct  office:  but 
the  limbs  are  those  jointed  members  that  are  distin- 
guished i>om  the  head  and  the  body:  the  nose  and 
the  eyes  are  members  but  not  limbs;  the  arms  and  legs 
are  properly  denominated  limbs  ;  '  A  man's  limbs  (by 
which  for  the  present  we  only  understand  those  niem- 
bert  tiie  loss  of  wliich  only  aiaouius  to  niaylieni  by  the 


common  law)  are  the  gifts  of  the  wise  Creator  to  ena- 
ble him  to  protect  himself  from  external  injuries.'— 
Blackstone. 


ANIMAL,  BRUTE,  BEAST. 

Jinimal,  in  French  animal,  Latin  animal,  from  am- 
ma  life,  signifies  the  thing  having  lil'e;  brule  is  in 
French  brute,  Latin  hrutus  dull,  Greek  fiapvnis,  C'hal- 
dee  f>T^3  foolishness:  beast,  in  French  bete,  Latin 
bcstia,  changed  from  bostema,  Greek  (^oaKt'/pa  a  beast 
of  burden,  and  fidaKui  to  leed,  signifies  properly  the 
thing  that  feeds. 

jlnruial  is  the  generick,  brute  and  beast  are  the  spe- 
cifick  terms.  The  animal  is  the  thing  that  lives  and 
moves.  If  animal  be  considered  as  thinkins,  williuff, 
reflecting,  and  acting,  it  is  confined  in  its  significaiiou 
to  the  human  species;  if  it  be  regarded  as  limited  in 
all  the  functions  which  mark  intelligence  and  will,  if 
it  be  divested  of  speech  and  reason,  it  belongs  to  the 
brute;  if  animal  be  considered,  moreover,  as  to  its  ap- 
petites, independent  of  reason,  of  its  destination,  and 
consequent  dependence  on  its  mental  powers ;  it  de- 
scends to  the  beast. 

Man  and  brute  are  oppose*!.  To  man  an  immortal 
soul  is  a.ssigned;  but  we  are  not  authorized  by  Scrip- 
ture to  extend  this  dignity  to  the  brutes.  "  The  brutes 
that  perish"  is  the  ordinary  modeof  distinguishing  that 
partof  the  animal  creation  from  the  superiour  order  of 
terrestrial  beings  who  are  destined  to  exist  in  a  future 
world.  Men  cannot  be  exposed  to  a  greater  degradation 
than  to  be  divested  of  their  particular  cbaracterislicks, 
and  classed  under  Ihe  general  name  of  animal,  unless 
we  except  that  which  assigns  in  them  the  epithet  of 
brute  or  beast,  which,  as  designating  peculiar  alroc'ily 
of  conduct,  does  not  always  carry  with  it  a  reproach 
equal  to  the  infamy  of  a  thing ;  the  perversion  of  tli.» 
rational  faculty  is  at  all  limes  more  shocking  and  dis- 
graceful than  tiie  absence  of  it  by  nature ;  '  Soine  would 
be  apt  to  say,  he  is  a  conjurer;  for  he  has  found  that  a 
republick  is  not  made  up  of  every  body  of  animals,  but 
is  composed  of  men  only  and  not  of  horses.' — Steblk. 
'  As  nature  has  framed  the  several  species  of  beings  aa 
it  were  in  a  chain ;  so  man  seems  to  be  placed  as  the 
middle  link  between  angels  and  brutes.' — Addison.  ' 

Whom  e'en  the  savage  beasts  had  spar'd  they  kill'd, 

And  strew'd  his  mau^iled  limbs  about  the  field. 

Dryden. 


SOUND,  TONE. 

Sound,  in  Latin  snnus,  and  tone,  in  Latin  tomts, 
may  probably  both  come  from  the  Greek  tcivu)  to  stretch 
or  exert,  signifyingsinipiy  an  exertion  of  the  voice  ;  but 
I  should  rather  derive  sound  from  the  Hebrew  y^^j;. 

Sound  is  that  which  issues  from  any  body,  »u  as  to 
hecome  audible;  tone  is  a  species  of  sound,  witich  is 
produced  from  particular  bodies:  the  sound  may  be 
accidental  ;  we  may  hear  the  sounds  of  waters  or 
leaves,  of  animals  or  men :  tones  are  those  particular 
sounds  which  are  made  either  to  express  a  particular 
feeling,  or  to  produce  harmony ;  a  sheep  will  cry  for 
its  lost  young  in  a  lone  of  distress;  an  organ  is  so 
formed  as  to  send  forth  the  inost  solemn  tones ;  'The 
sounds  of  the  voice,  according  to  the  various  touches 
which  raise  them,  form  themselves  into  an  acute  or 
grave,  quick  or  slow,  loud  or  soft,  tune.'—UnauES. 


SMELL,  SCENT,  ODOUR,  PERFUME, 
FRAGRANCE. 

Smell  and  melt  are  in  all  probability  connected  to- 
gether, because  smells  arise  from  the  ev;ipoiatioii  of 
bodies;  scchY, changed  fr(mi  sent,  comes  from  the  Latin 
sevtio,  to  perceive  or  feel ;  odour,  in  Latin  odor,  comes 
fro.n  oleo,  in  Greek  o^u  to  smell ;  perfume,  com- 
pounded of  per  or  pro  ainlfumu  or  fumus  a  smoke  or 
vapour,  that  is,  the  vapour  that  issues  forth  ;  fragt  ance, 
in  Latin  fragrantia,  comes  from  fragro,  anciently 
frago,  that  is,  to  perfume  or  smell  like  the  fraa-a  cr 
strawberry. 

Smell  and  scent  are  said  either  of  that  which  re- 
ceives, or  that  which  gives  the  smell;  Ihe  odour,  the 
perfume,  and  fragrance  of  that  which  communicates 
t\ie.  smell.  In  tlie  first  cn»e,  smell  is  said  generally  of 
all  living  things  without  distinction ;  scent  is  said  only 
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of  such  animals  as  have  this  peculiar  faculty  of  tracing 
objects  by  their  smell:  some  [wrsons  have  a  niucli 
quicker  smf//  tiian  others,  and  some  have  an  acuter 
smell  of  particular  objects  than  they  have  of  things  in 
general :  dogs  are  remarkable  for  their  quickness  of 
scent,  by  which  tliey  can  trace  their  masters  and  other 
objects  at  an  inniiense  distance:  other  animals  are 
git"ted  with  this  faculty  to  a  surprising  decree,  which 
serves  them  as  a  means  of  defence  against  their  ene- 
mies ; 
Then  curses  his  conspiring  feet,  whose  scent 
Betrays  that  safety  which  their  swiftness  lent. 

Denham. 
In  the  second  case,  smell  is  compared  with  odour, 
perfume,  and  fragrance,  either  as  respects  the  objects 
comiriunicating  the  smell,  or  the  nature  of  the  smell 
which  is  conununicate-d.     Smell  is  indefinite  in  its 
sense,  and  universal  in  its  application  ;  odour,  pei fume, 
and  fragrance  are  species  of  smells :  every  object  is 
said  to  smell  which  acts  on  the  olfactory  nerves;  flow- 
ers, fruits,  woods,  earth,  water,  and  tlie  like,  have  a 
smell;  but  odour  is  said  of  that  which  is  artlticial; 
the  perfume  and  fragrance  of  that  which  is  natural : 
the  burning  of  things  produces  an  cdcur  ; 
So  flowers  arc  gathered  to  adorn  a  grave, 
To  lose  Iheir  freshness  among  bones  and  rottenness. 
And  have  their  odours  stifled  in  the  dust. — RowE. 
The  perfume   and  fragrance   arise  from  flowers  or 
sweet  smelling  herbs,  spices,  and  the  like.     The  terms 
smell  and  odour  do  not  specify  the  exact  nature  of  that 
which  issues  from  bodies;    they  may  both   be  either 
pleasant  or  unpleasant;   but  smell,  if  taken  in  certain 
connexions,  signities  a  bad  smell,  and  odour  signifies 
that  which  is  sweet:  meat  which  is  kept  too  long  will 
have  a  smell,  that  is,  of  course,  a  bad  smell ;  the  odours 
from  a  sacrifice  are  acceptable,  that  is,  the  sweet  odours 
ascend  to  heaven.     Perfume  is  properly  a  wide-spread- 
ing smc/i,  and  when  taken  without  any  epithet  signi- 
ties  a  pleasant  smell; 
At  last  a  soft  and  solemn  breathing  sound 
Rose  like  a  steam  of  rich  distill'd  perfumes. 

Milton. 
Fragrance  never  signifies  any  thing  but  what  is  good ; 
it  is  the  sweetest  and  most  powerful  perfume:  the 
perfume  from  flowers  and  shrubs  is  as  grateful  to  one's 
sense  as  their  colours  and  conformation  are  to  the  other; 
Ae  fragrance  from  groves  of  myrtle  and  orange  trees 
surpasses  the  beauty  of  their  fruits  or  foliage; 
Soft  vernal  fragrance  clothe  the  flow'ring  earth. 

Mason. 


TO  SOAK,  DRENCH,  STEEP. 

Soali  is  a  variation  of  suck  ;  drench  is  a  variation  of 
drink;  steep,  in  Saxon  steapan.  Sec.  from  the  Hebrew 
satep,  siffiiifies  to  overflow  or  overwhelm. 

The  idea  of  communicatinc  or  receiving  a  liquid  is 
conmion  to  these  terms.  We  soak  things  in  water 
when  we  wish  to  soften  them ;  aniiuals  are  drenched 
^i  ith  liquid  as  a  medicinal  operation.  A  person's 
clothes  are  soaked  in  rain  wlien  the  water  has  pene- 
trated every  thread  ;  he  liimself  is  drenched  in  the  rain 
when  it  has  penetrated  as  it  were  his  very  body; 
drench  therefore  in  this  case  only  expresses  the  idea  of 
soak  in  a  stronger  manner.  To  steep  is  a  species  of 
soaking  emp\oycd  as  an  artificial  process;  to  soak  \s 
however  a  permanent  action  by  which  hard  things  aie 
rendered  soft;  to  steep  is  a  temporary  action  by  which 
soft  bodies  become  penetrated  with  a  liquid:  thus  salt 
meat  requires  to  be  soaked;  fruits  are  sometimes 
steeped  in  brandy ; 

Diill'd  through  the  sandy  stratum,  every  way 
The  waters  with  the  sandy  stratum  rise. 
And  clear  and  sweeten  as  they  soak  along. 

Thomson. 
And  deck  with  fruitful  trees  the  fields  around, 
And  with  refreshing  waters  drench  the  ground. 

Drvdln. 
O  sleep,  O  gentle  sleep, 
Nature's  soft  nurse!  How  have  I  friEhted  thee, 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids  down. 
And  steep  niy  senses  in  forgetfulness  ■? 

Shakspe^re 


TASTE,  FLAVOUR,  RELISH,  SAVOUR. 

Taste  comes  from  the  Teutonick  fasten  to  touch 
lightly,  and  signifies  either  the  organ  which  is  easily 
aliected,  or  the  act  of  discriminating  by  a  light  touch 
of  the  organ,  or  tlie  quality  of  the  object  which  affects 
the  organ  ;  in  this  latter  sense  it  is  ciosely  allied  to  the 
other  terms;  flavour  most  probably  C(Unes  from  the 
Latin  flu  to  breathe,  sigmfying  the  rarefied  essence  of 
bodies  which  affect  the  organ  of  taste;  relish  is  de- 
rived by  Minshew  from  relicher  to  lick  again,  signify- 
ing that  which  pleases  the  jialaie  so  as  i^o  tempt  to  a 
renewal  of  the  act  of  lasting ;  savour,  in  Latin  sapor 
and  sapio  to  smell,  taste,  or  be  sensible,  most  probably 
coiTics  from  the  Hebrew  H^E'  the  mouth  or  palate, 
which  is  the  organ  of  taste. 

Taste  is  the  most  general  and  indefinite  of  all  these  ; 
it  is  applicable  to  every  object  that  can  he  applied  to 
the  organ  of  taste,  and  to  every  degree  and  manner  in 
which  the  organ  can  be  affected:  some  things  aie 
tasteless,  other  things  liave  a  strong  taste,  and  others 
a  mixed  taste; 

Ten  thousand  thousand  precious  gifts 

My  daily  thanks  employ  ! 
Nor  is  the  le.ist  a  cheerful  heart, 

That  tastes  those  gifts  with  joy. — Addison. 

The  flavour  is  the  predominating  taste,  and  conse- 
quently is  applied  to  such  objects  as  may  have  a  dif- 
ferent kind  or  degree  of  taste  ;  an  apple  may  not  only 
have  the  general  taste  of  apple,  but  also  a  flavour 
peculiar  to  itself:  Iha  flavour  is  commonly  said  of  that 
which  is  good,  33  a  fine  flavour,  a  delicious  flavour  ; 
but  it  may  designate  that  which  is  not  always  agree- 
able, as  the  flavour  of  fish,  which  is  unpleasant  in 
things  that  do  not  admit  of  such  a  taste  ;  '  The  Phi- 
lippick  islands  cive  a  flavour  to  our  European  bowls.' 
— Addison.  The  relish  is  also  a  particular  taste;  but 
it  is  that  which  is  artificial,  in  distinction  from  the 
flavour,  which  may  be  the  natural  property.  We  find 
the  flavour  such  as  it  is;  we  give  the  relish  such  as  it 
should  be,  or  we  wish  it  to  be ;  milk  and  butler  receive 
a  flavour  from  the  nature  of  the  food  with  which  the 
cow  is  supplied  ;  sauces  are  used  in  order  to  give  a 
relish  to  the  food  that  is  dressed ; 

T  love  the  people, 
But  do  not  like  to  stage  me  to  their  eyes, 
Though'it  do  well,  1  do  not  relish  well 
Their  loud  applause.— Shakspeare. 
Savour  is  a  term  in  less  frequent  use  than  the  others, 
hut,  agreeable  to  the  Latin  derivation,  it  is  employed 
to  designate  that  which  smells  as  well  as  tastes,  a 
sweet  smelling  sai-oar; 

The  pleasant  savoury  smell 
So  qnicken'd  appetite,  that  I  methought 
Could  not  but  taste. — Milto.n. 

So  likewise,  in  the  moral  application,  a  man's  actions 
or  expressions  may  be  said  to  savour  of  vanity.  Taste 
and  relish  may  be  moreover  compared  as  the  act  of 
persons:  we  fastc  whatever  afTecls  our  fasfc;  hut  we 
relish  that  only  which  pleases  our  taste;  we  taste 
fruits  in  order  to  determine  whether  they  are  good  or 
bad;  we  reli.th  fruits  as  a  dessert,  or  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  day.  So  likewise,  in  the  moral  application,  we 
have  a  relish  for  books,  for  lejiniing,  for  society,  and 
the  like. 


PALATE,  TASTE. 

Palate,  in  Latin  palatum,  comes  either  from  tlie 
Oreek  -rdio  to  eat,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  from  the 
Etruscan  word  farlantum,  signifying  the  roof  or  arch 
of  Heaven,  or,  by  an  extended  application,  the  roof  of 
the  mouth ;  taste  comes  from  the  German  tasten  to 
touch  lightly,  because  the  sense  of  taste  requires  but 
the  sliiihlest  touch  to  excite  it. 

Palate  is,  in  an  improper  sense,  employed  for  taste, 
because  it  is  the  seat  of  taste  ;  but  taste  is  never  em- 
ployed for  palate:  a  person  is  said  to  have  a  nice 
palate  when  he  is  nice  in  what  he  eats  or  drinks;  but 
his  taste  extends  to  all  matters  of  sense,  as  well  aa 
those  which  are  intellectual; 

No  fruit  Oixr  palate  courts,  or  flow'r  our  smell. 
'enyns 
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A  man  of  taste,  or  ot  a  nice  taste,  conveys  much  more 
ac  a  cliaiacleristick,  lliiin  a  man  of  a  wicti  paiate:  the 
former  is  said  (inly  ill  a  godd  sense;  bul  the  latter  is 
particulaily  apphcable  to  the  epicure; 
In  more  exahed  joys  to  fix  our  taste, 
Aiid  wean  us  from  dehglits  tliat  cannot  last. 

Jknyns. 


INSIPID,  DULL,  FLAT. 

A  want  of  spirit  in  the  moral  sense  is  designated  by 
these  epithets,  which  borrow  their  figurative  meaning 
from  different  properties  in  nature:  tlie  taste  is  refer- 
red to  in  the  word  insipid,  from  the  Latin  sapio  to 
taste ;  the  properties  of  colours  are  considered  under 
the  word  dull  (v.  Dull) ;  the  property  of  surface  is  re- 
ferred to  by  the  word /at  (u.  Flat).  As  the  want  of 
flavour  in  any  meat  coiislilutes  it  insipid,  and  renders 
It  worthless,  so  does  the  want  of  mind  or  character  in 
a  man  render  liiin  equally  insipid,  and  devoid  of  the 
distinguishing  characleristick  of  his  nature:  as  the 
beauty  and  perfection  of  colours  consist  in  their  bright- 
ness, and  the  absence  of  this  essential  property,  which 
constitutes  dubiess,  renders  them  uniiueresting  objects 
to  the  eye,  so  the  want  of  spirit  in  a  moral  composition, 
which  constitutes  its  dulness,  deprives  it  at  the  same 
time  of  that  ingredient  which  should  awaken  attention ; 
as  in  the  natural  world  objects  are  either  elevated  or 
fiat,  so  in  the  moral  world  the  spirits  are  either  raised 
or  depressed,  and  such  moral  representations  as  are 
calculaled  to  raise  the  spirits  arc  termed  spirited, 
while  those  which  fail  in  this  oliject  are  termed /u(. 
An  insipid  writer  is  witliout  sentiment  of  any  kind  or 
degree;  a  dull  writer  fails  in  vivacity  and  vigour  of 
feiitiinent ;  a  flat  performance  is  wanting  in  the  pro- 
perty of  provoking  mirth,  which  should  be  its  peculiar 
ingredient;  '  To  a  covetous  man  all  other  things  but 
wealth  are  insipid.' — South. 
But  yet  beware  of  councils  when  too  full, 
Number  makes  long  disputes  and  graveness  dull. 

Dknham. 
The  senses  are  disgusted  with  their  old  entertain- 
ments, and  existence  turns  flat  and  insipid.' — Grove. 

FEAST,  BANQUET,  CARtJUSAL,  ENTER- 
TAINMENT, TREAT. 
As  feasts,  in  the  religious  sense,  from  festiis,  are 
always  days  of  leisure,  and  frequently  of  publick  re- 
joicing, this  word  has  been  applied  to  any  social  meal 
for  the  imrposes  of  pleasure  :  this  is  the  idea  common 
to  the  signification  of  all  these  words,  of  which  feast 
seems  to  be  the  most  general ;  and  for  all  of  which  it 
may  frequently  be  substituted,  allhongh  they  have 
each  a  distinct  application  :  feast  conveys  the  idea 
merely  of  enjoyment;  baiguet is  a  splendid  feast,  at- 
tended with  pomp  and  strtie ;  it  is  a  term  of  noble  use, 
particularly  adapted  to  pttjtry  and  tlie  high  style:  ca- 
rousal, in  French  caroatc,  in  German  geruusck.  or 
rausch  intoxication,  from  rnr/sc/ncji  lo  intoxicate,  is  a 
drunken  feast:  entertainment  and  treat  convey  the 
idea  of  hospitality. 

A  feast  may  be  given  oy  princes  or  their  subjects, 
by  nobility  or  commonalty ; 
New  purple  hangings  clothe  the  palace  walls, 
And  sumptuous  feasts  are  made  in  splendid  halls. 

Drydbn. 
Tlie  banquet  is  confined  to  men  of  high  estate  ;  and 
more  commonly  spoken  of  in  former  limes,  when  rank>- 
and  distinctions  were  less  blended  tlian  they  are  at 
present:  the  dinner  which  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Londini 
annually  gives  is  properly  denominaleil  a  f'ast;  the 
mode  in  which  Cardinal  Wolsey  received  Ae  /''rencli 
ambassadors  might  entitle  every  meal  ire  gave  to  be 
denominated  a  banquet ; 

With  hymns  divine  the  joyous  bavquet  ends, 
The  pEans  lensthen'd  till  the  sun  descends.— Pope. 
A  feast  supposes  indulgence  of  the  appetite,  both  in 
eating  and  drinkinsr,  but  not  intemperately ;  a  carousal 
is  confined  mostly  to  drinking,  and  that  for  the  most 
part  to  an  excess ; 
This  game,  these  carousals,  Ascanius  taught. 
And, "building  Alba,  to  the  Latins  brought. 

Dryden. 
33 


A  fea.'it,  therefore,  is  always  a  good  tiling,  unless  it 
ends  in  a  caruusal :  a  feast  may  be  given  by  one  or 
many,  at  private  oi  publick  expense;  but  an  entertain- 
ment and  a  treat  are  altogether  personal  acts,  and  the 
terms  are  never  used  but  in  relation  to  the  agents: 
every  entertainment  is  n  feast  as  far  as  respects  enjoy- 
ment at  a  social  board ;  but  no  feast  is  an  entertain- 
ment unless  there  be  some  individual  who  specifically 
provides  for  the  entertainment  of  otiiers  :  we  may  all 
lie  parlakeis  of  a  feast,  but  we  are  guests  at  an  enter- 
tainment :  the  Lord  Mayor's  feast  is  not  strictly  an 
entertainment,  allhough  that  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  was 
properly  so:  an  entertainment  is  given  Between  friends 
and  equals,  to  keep  alive  the  social  aflTections;  a  treat 
is  given  by  way  of  favour  to  those  whom  one  wishes 
to  oblige:  a  nobleman  provides  an  entertainment  for  a 
pailicular  party  whom  he  has  invited;  'I  could  not 
but  smile  at  the  account  that  was  yesterday  given  me 
of  a  modest  young  gentleman,  who,  being  invited  to  an 
entertainment,  though  he  w  as  not  used  to  drink,  had 
not  the  confidence  to  refuse  his  glass  in  his  turn.' — 
AnmsoN.  A  nobleman  may  give  a  treat  to  Iris  ser- 
vants, his  tenants,  his  tiadespeople,  or  the  poor  of  his 
neighbourhood;  '1  do  not  insist  that  you  spread  your 
table  with  so  unbounded  a  profusion  as  to  furnish  out 
a  splendid  treat  with  the  remains.' — Melmoth  {^Let- 
ters of  Cicero). 

Feast,  entertainment,  and  treat  are  taken  in  a  more 
extended  sense,  to  express  other  pliasures  besides  those 
of  the  table:  feast  retains  its  signification  of  a  vivid 
pleasure,  such  as  voluptuaries  derive  from  delicious 
viands;  entertainment  and  treat  retain  the  idea  of 
being  granted  by  way  of  courtesy :  we  speak  of  a  thing 
as  being  a /ea^'t  or  iiigli  delight;  '  Beattie  is  the  only 
author  I  know,  whose  critical  and  philiisophical  re- 
searches are  diversified  and  embellished  by  a  poetical 
imagination,  that  makes  even  the  diiest  subject  and  the 
leanest  a.  feast  for  an  eiiicme  in  books.'— Cowper. 
And  of  a  person  contributing  to  one's  entertainment, 
or  giving  one  a  treat ;  'Let  us  consider  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  all  these  entertainments  of  sense.' — 
Addison. 

Sing  my  praise  in  strain  sublime, 
'J'reat  not  me  with  dogg'rel  rhyme. — Swift 
To  an  envious  man  the  sight  of  wre.*chedness,  in  a 
once  prosperous  rival,  is  &  feast;  to  o  be/ievolent  mind 
the  spectacle  of  an  afflicted  man  relieved  and  com- 
forted is  a  feast ;  to  a  mind  ardent  m  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  an  easy  access  to  a  wril  stocked  library  is 
a  continual  feast:  men  of  a  happy  temper  give  and 
receive  entertainment  whh  equ-il  facility;  they  atiiird 
entertainment  to  their  guests  .>y  the  easy  cheerfulness 
which  they  impart  to  every  thing  around  them  ;  they 
in  like  manner  derive  entc'tainment  from  every  thing 
they  see,  or  hear,  or  obs-'rve :  a  treat  is  given  oi  re- 
ceived only  on  parlicuwr  occasions ;  it  depends  on  the 
relative  ciicumstanr-s  and  tastes  of  the  giver  and  re- 
ceiver; to  one  of  ■-  musical  turn  one  may  give  a  treat 
by  inviting  liim  "  ^  niusical  party;  and  to  one  of  an 
intelligent' turn  it  will  be  equally  a  treat  to  be  of  the 
party  which  consists  of  the  enlightened  and  con- 
versible. 


FARE,  PROVISION. 

Ftre,  from  tlie  German  fahren  to  go  or  be,  signifies 
in  fieneral  the  condition  or  thing  that  conies  to  one  ; 
rrovision,  fromprooirfc,  signifies  the  thing  provided  for 
one. 

These  terms  are  alike  employed  for  the  ordinary 
concerns  of  lili?,  and  may  either  be  used  in  the  limited 
sense  for  the  food  one  procures,  or  in  general  for  what 
ever  is  necessary  or  convenient  to  be  procured:  to  Iijh 
term  fare  is  annexed  the  idea  of  accident;  provision 
includes  that  of  design:  a  traveller  on  the  continent 
must  frequently  be  contented  with  humble  fare,  unless 
he  has  the  precaution  of  carrying  his  provisions  with 
him; 

This  niiht  at  least  with  me  forget  your  care, 

Chesuuls,  and  curds,  and  cream  shall  be  your  fan 

Drvden. 

The  winged  nation  wanders  through  the  skies, 

And  o'er  the  plains  and  shady  forest  files; 

They  breed,  they  brood,  instruct,  and  educa^. 

And  make  provision  for  Uie  future  slate. — DRYv>f 
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FOOD,  DIET,  REGIMEN. 

Food  signifits  Ihe  tluiifi  vvlucli  one  ffcds  upon,  in 
Saxon  J'odi,  LowGcriniin/d/ie  or  /diier,  Greek /jd^tii'  ; 
diet  conies  t'wut  duuTau)  to  live  medicinally,  signifying 
any  parliciilar  mode  of  living;  regimen,  in  Latin  rc- 
gimiii,  I'roni  rego  to  regulate,  signilies  a  system  or 
practice  by  rule. 

All  tliese  terms  refer  to  our  living,  or  tliat  by  which 
we  live  :  fuod  is  liere  the  general  term ;  tlie  others  are 
specilick.  h'uud  specifies  no  tircumslance:  wliatever 
is  luken  to  njaintain  life  is  fuod ;  diet  is  properly  a 
prescrilied  or  regular  food.  It  is  the  hard  lot  of  some 
among  Ihe  poor  to  obtain  with  difficulty  food  and 
clolhiTig  lor  themselves  and  their  families;  an  atten- 
tion to  the  diet  of  children  is  aa  important  branch  of 
Iheir  early  education  ;  their  diet  can  scarcely  be  too 
simple:  no  one  can  be  expected  to  enjoy  his  food  who 
is  not  in  a  good  slate  of  health  ;  we  cannot  expect  to 
find  a  healthy  population  where  there  is  a  spare  and 
unwholesome  diet,  attended  with  hard  labour. 

Food  is  a  term  applicable  to  all  living  creatures,  and 
also  used  figuratively  for  what  serves  to  nourish; 
The  poison  of  other  slates  (that  is,  bankruptcy) 
fs  the  food  of  the  new  republick.'— Burke.  JJiet  is 
employed  only  with  regard  to  human  beings  who  make 
choice  of  their  food:  corn  is  as  nnich  the  natnr:il  food 
of  some  animals  as  of  men  ;  the  diet  of  the  peasantry 
consisls  mostly  of  bread,  milk,  and  vegetables;  'The 
diet  of  men  in  a  stale  of  nature  must  have  lieen  con- 
fined almost  wholly  to  the  vegetable  kind.'— Burke. 

JJiet  and  regimen  are  both  particular  modes  of 
living;  but  the  tormer  respects  the  iiuality  of /o«d;  Ihe 
latter  the  quantity  as  well  as  quality  :  diet  is  confined 
to  modes  of  taking  nourishment ;  regtvien  often  re- 
spects Ihe  abstinence  from  food,  bodily  exercise,  and 
whatever  may  conduce  to  health  :  diet  is  generally  the 
consequence  of  an  immediate  prescription  from  a  pliy- 
sician,  and  during  the  period  of  sickness;  regimen 
commonly  forms  a  regular  part  of  a  man's  sysieni  of 
living:  diet  is  in  ccrltiin  cases  of  such  importance  for 
the  resloralion  of  a  patient  that  a  single  deviation  may 
defeat  the  best  medicine;  it  is  the  misfortune  of  some 
lieoplelo  be  troubled  with  riiM-.-ises,  fiom  which  they 
cantiot  get  any  exemption  bin  hv  cbserving  a  strict  je- 
gimen  ;  'Prolongation  of  lile  i>  allier  to  be  expected 
from  staled  ditts  than  from  u")  i  ommon  regimen.' — 
■  Bacon.  '  I  sbali  always  be  able  to  entertain  a  friend  of 
a  philosophical  regimen.'— Shknstone. 


FEMALE,  FEVIININE,  EFFESIINATE. 

Female  is  said  of  Ihe^cx  itself,  and  feminine  o{  the 
characleristicksof  thesex.  Female  is  opposed  to  male, 
feminine  to  masculine. 

In  the  female  character  we'o.xppct  to  find  that  which 
IS  feminine.  The  fniiale  dress,  nianners,  and  habits 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  at,  essayists,  from  the 
time  of  Addison  to  the  piesenl  perVid; 

Once  more  her  haughty  soul  the  tyrant  bends, 
To  prayers  and  mean  submissions  r|ie  descends; 
No  female  arts  or  aids  she  left  uiitriH, 
Nor  counsels  unexplor'd,  before  she  di<d. 

1«IYD£N. 

The  feminine  is  natural  to  the  female;  the  effemi- 
nate is  imnatiiral  to  the  male.  A  feminine  aV  and 
voice,  which  is  truly  grateful  to  the  observer  in  thtone 
Bex,  is  an  odious  mark  of  effeminacy  in  tlie  oth.j-. 
Beauty  and  delicacy  are  feminine  properties; 
Her  heav'niy  form 

Angelick:  but  more  soft  and  feminine 

Her  graceful  innocence.— Milton. 
Robustness  and  vigour  are  masculine  properties  ;  the 
former  therefore  when  discovered  in  a  man  entitle 
him  to  the  epithet  of  effeminate;  'Our  martial  an- 
cestors, like  some  of  their  modern  suoce,«sors,  had  no 
other  amusement  (but  hunlingj  to  entertain  their 
vacant  hours;  despising  all  arts  as  effeminate.' — 
Blackstonk. 


GENDER,  SEX. 

Gender,  in  Latin  genus,  signifies  properly  a  genus 

or  kind  ;  sei,  in  French  sfif,  Latin  sezvs,  comes  fiom 

the  Greek  elt;  signifying  the  habit  or  nature.    The 

gender  is  that  distinction  in  words  which  marks  the 


distinction  of  sex  in  things  ;  there  are  therefore  thre 
genders,  but  only  two  sexes.  By  the  iufiections  of 
words  are  denoted  whether  things  are  of  this  or  that 
stz,  or  of  no  sex.  The  genders,  therefore,  are  divided 
in  grammar  inlomat:culinc,  feminine,  and  neuter ;  and 
animals  are  divided  into  male  and  female  sex. 

GOLD,  GOLDEN. 
These  terms  are  both  employed  as  epithets,  but  gold 
is  the  substantive  used  in  compusiiion,  and  gulden  the 
adjective,  in  oidinary  use.  The  former  is  strictly  ap- 
plied to  the  metal  of  which  the  thing  is  made,  as  a 
gold  cup,  or  a  gold  coin ;  but  the  latter  to  whatever  ap- 
pertains to^uW,  wliellier  properly  or  figuratively  :  as 
the  gulden  Son,  tlie  golden  crown,  Ihti  gulden  age,  or  a 
gulden  harvest. 

COOL,  COLD,  FRIGID. 

In  the  natural  sense,  cool  is  simply  the  absence  of 
warmth;  cold  and  frigid  are  positively  contrary  to 
warmth  ;  the  former  in  regard  to  objects  in  general,  the 
latter  to  moral  objects :  in  the  physical  sense  the 
analogy  is  strictly  preserved.  Caul  is  used  as  it  re- 
spects'the  passions  and  the  allections;  cold  only  with 
regard  to  the  alleciions  ;  frigid  only  in  regard  to  tlie 
inclinations. 

With  regard  to  the  passions,  cool  designates  a  free- 
dom from  agitation,  which  is  a  desiiable  quality 
Coolness  in  a  time  of  danger,  and  coolness  in  an  argu- 
ment, are  alike  C(unmeiidable. 

As  eool  and  cold  respect  the  afl"ections,  the  cool  is  op- 
posed to  the  friendly,  the  eold  to  Ihe  waim-heailed,tlie 
frigid  to  the  animated  ;  the  toimer  is  but  a  degree  of 
the  latter.  A  reception  is  said  to  be  cofli;  an  embrace 
tobecoW;  a  sentiment /r?^!rf.  CuuZnejis  is  an  enemy 
to  social  enjoyments;  coldness  is  an  enemy  to  every 
moral  virtue ;  frigidity  destroys  all  force  of  character. 
Coolness  is  engendered  by  circumstances;  it  supposes 
the  previous  existence  of  warmth  ;  coldness  lies  often 
in  the  temperament,  or  is  engendered  by  habit;  it  is 
always  something  vicious;  frigidity  is  occasional, and 
is  always  a  defect.  Trifling  difierenees  produce  cool- 
ness sometimes  between  the  best  friends  ;  '  The  jealous 
man's  disease  is  of  so  malignant  a  natnie,  thai  il  con- 
verls  all  it  takes  into  its  own  nourishment.  A  cool  be- 
haviour is  interpreted  as  an  instance  of  aversion  :  a 
fond  one  raises  his  suspicions.' — Addison.  'J'rade 
sometimes  engenders  a  cold  calculating  temper  in  some 
minds;  'It  is  wondrous  that  a  man  can  get  over  the 
natural  existence  and  possession  of  his  own  mind,  so 
far  as  to  take  delight  either  in  paying  or  receiving'  cold 
and  repealed  civilities.' — Steki.k.  Those  who  are  re- 
markable for  apathy  will  often  express  tlicnijelves 
with  frigid  indifTerence  on  the  most  important  sub- 
jects; 'The  religion  of  the  moderns  abounds  in  lopicks 
so  incomparably  noble  and  exalted,  as  might  kindle  the 
flames  of  genuine  oiatory  in  the  most  frigid  and  bar- 
ren genius.' — Wharton. 

CHILL,  COLD. 
Chill  and  cold  are  but  variations  of  the  same  word, 
in  German  kalt,  Sec. 

Cliill  expresses  less  than  cold,  that  is  to  say,  it  ex- 
presses a  degree  of  cold.  1'he  weather  is  often  chilly 
in  sumtner;  but  it  is  cold  in  winter. 

We  speak  of  taking  the  cAiVi  off  water  when  Ihe  cold 
is  in  part  lemoved  ;  and  of  a  cMll  running  ihrougli  the 
frame  when  the  cold  begins  to  penetrate  the  frame  tliat 
^  in  a  state  of  warmth  ; 

When  men  once  reach  their  autumn,  fickle  joys 
Fa'.l  off  apace,  as  yellow  leaves  fiom  trees; 
Till  i-^tl  quite  naked  of  their  happiness, 
In  the  i.hill  blasts  of  winter  they  expire. 

Young. 
'  Thus  ease  after  torment  is  pleasure  for  a  time,  and  we 
are  very  agreeably  recruited  when  the  body,  chilled 
with  the  weather,  is  gradually  recovering  its  natural 
tepidity ;  but  the  joy  cea.ses  when  we  have  forgot  the 
cold.' — Johnson. 

TO  STAIN,  SOIL,  SULLY,  TARNISH. 

Stain,  V.  Blemish  ;  soil  and  snlly,  from  soil  dirt,  sig- 
nify to  smear  with  dirt;  tarnish  in  French  temir 
cornea  probably  from  tlie  Latin  tero  to  bruise 
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All  these  terms  imply  the  act  of  dhniiiishing  tlie 
biiglitness  of  an  olijict;  but  tlie  tiiiii  stain  denotes 
goinethiiig  grosser  ihan  the  other  terms,  and  is  applied 
to  inferiour  objects:  things  which  are  not  remarlsable 
for  purity  or  brightness  may  be  stained,  as  hands  when 
stained  with  blood,  or  a  wall  stained  with  chalk  ; 
Thon,  rather  than  thy  justice  should  be  stained, 
Didst  stain  the  cross.— Young. 
Nothing  is  sullied  or  tarnished,  but  what  has  some  in- 
trinsick  value  ;  a  fine  picture  or  piece  of  writing  may 
be  easily  sorted  by  a  touch  of  the  linger;  'I  cannot 
endure  to  be  mistaken,  or  suffer  my  purer  affections  to 
be  soiled  with  the  odious  attributesof  covetousness  and 
ambitious  falsehood.' — Lord  Wkntworth.  The 
finest  glass  is  the  soonest  tarnished :  hence,  in  the 
moral  application,  a  man's  life  Djay  be  stained  by  the 
coumiission  of  somegross  immorality:  hishonourmay 
be  sullied,  or  his  glory  tarnished; 

Oaths  would  debase  the  dignity  of  virtue, 
Else  I  could  swear  by  liim,  tlie  power  who  clothed 
The  sun  with  light,  and  gave  yon  starry  host 
Their  chaste,  unsullied  lustre.— Fr.incis. 
'  I  am   not  now  what  I  once  was ;  for  since  I  parted 
from  thee  fate  has  tarnished  my  glories.'— Trapp. 

TO  SMEAR,  DAUB. 

To  imear  isliierally  to  do  over  with  *;near,  in  Saxon 
smer,  German  schmcer,  in  G  reek  nypos  a  salve.  To  daub, 
from  do  and  ub  iiber  over,  signities  literally  to  do  over 
with  any  thing  unseemly,  or  in  an  unsigliily  manner. 

To  smear  in  the  literal  sense  is  applied  to  such  sub- 
stances as  may  be  rubbed  like  grease  over  a  body  ;  if 
said  of  grease  itself  it  may  be  proper,  as  coachmen 
smear  the  coach  wheels  with  tar  or  grease;  but  if  said 
of  any  thing  else  it  is  an  improper  action,  and  tends  to 
disfigure,  as  children  sjnear  their  hands  with  ink,  or 
smear  their  clothes  with  dirt,  yo' smear  and  daub  a.-e 
both  actions  which  tend  to  disfigure  ;  hut  we  smear  by 
means  of  rubbing  over;  we  daub  by  nibbing,  throw- 
ing, or  anyway  covering  over:  thus  a  child  smears 
the  window  with  his  finger,  or  he  daubs  the  wall  witli 
dirt.  By  a  figurative  application,  sjtiear  is  applied  to 
bad  writing,  and  daub  to  bad  painting  :  indilTerent  wri- 
ters who  wish  to  e.xcel  are  fond  of  retouching  their  let- 
ters until  they  make  their  performance  a  sad  smear ; 
bad  artists,  who  are  injudicious  in  tlie  use  of  their 
pencil,  load  their  paintings  with  colour,  and  convert 
them  into  daubs. 


MOISTURE,  HUMIDITY,  DAMPNESS. 

Moisture,  from  the  French  moite  moist,  is  probably 
contracted  from  the  Latin  humidus,  from  which  hu- 
viiditij  is  immediately  derived  ;  dampness  comes  from 
the  German  dampf  a  vapour. 

Moisture  is  used  in  general  to  express  any  small  de- 
gree of  infusion  of  a  liquid  into  a  body;  humidity  is 
employed  scientifically  to  describe  the  state  of  having 
any  portion  of  such  liquid:  hence  we  speak  of  the 
7noistare  of  a  table,  the  moisturj  of  paper,  or  the 
moisture  of  a  floor  that  has  been  wetted;  but  of  the 
humidity  of  the  air,  or  of  a  wall  that  has  contracted 
moiiture  of  itself.  Dampness  is  that  species  (>(  iiioisi- 
ure  that  arises  from  the  gradual  contraction  of  a  liquid 
in  bodies  capable  of  retaining  it;  in  this  mapner  a 
cellar  is  damp,  or  linen  that  has  lain  long  by  may 
become  damp  ; 

The  plumy  people  streak  tlieir  wings  with  oil, 

To  throw  the  lucid  moisture  trickling  off 

Thomson. 

Now  from  the  town 
Buried  in  smoke,  and  sleep,  am^  aoisome  damps, 
Oft  let  me  wander. — Thomson. 

NASTY,  FILTHY,  FOUL. 

JVasty  is  connected  with  nauseous,  and  the  German 
nass  wet;  filthy  and  foul  are  variations  from  the 
Greek  (f)av\os- 

The  idea  of  dirtiness  is  common  to  these  terms,  but 
in  different  degrees,  and  with  different  modification 
Whatever  dirt  is  offensive  to  any  of  the  senses,  renders 
that  tning  nasty  which  is  soiled  with  it:  the  filthy  ex- 
ceeds the  nasty,  not  only  in  the  quantity  but  in  the 


offensive  quality  of  the  di/t;  and  the  fjul  ejceeds  the 
filthy  in  the  same  proportion  ; 

We  look  behind,  tlien  view  his  shaggy  beard. 
His  clothes  were  lagg'd   with  thorns,  and  filth  hn 
limbs  besnjear'd.— Drydkn. 

Only  our  foe 
Tempting  affioniB  us  witli  bis  foal  esteem. 

Milton. 

DREGS,  SEDIMENT,  DROSS,  SCUM,  REFUSE. 
Dregs,  from  the  German  drccA:  dirt,  signifies  the  dirty 
part  which  separates  from  a  liquor;  sediment,  from 
sedeo  to  sit,  signifies  that  which  settles  at  the  bottom; 
dross  is  probably  but  a  variation  of  dregs ;  scum,  from 
the  German  schaum,  signifies  the  same  as  foam  or 
frolh,  or  that  which  rises  on  the  surface  of  any  liquor: 
refuse  signifies  literally  that  which  is  refused  or  thrown 
away. 

All  those  terms  designate  the  worthless  part  of  any 
body;  but  dico-*  is  tiiken  in  a  worse  sense  than  sedt- 
ment:  for  the  dreffs  are  that  which  is  altogether  of  no 
value;  but  the  sediment  may  sometimes  form  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  body.  The  dregs  are  mostly  a  sedi- 
ment in  liquors,  but  many  things  are  a  sediment  which 
ace  not  dregs.  After  the  diegs  are  taken  away,  there 
will  frequently  remain  a  sediment ;  tht  dregs  are  com- 
monly the  corrupt  part  which  separates  from  compound 
liquids,  as  wine  or  beer;  the  sediment  consists  of  the 
heavy  particles  which  belong  to  all  simple  liquids,  not 
e.xcepting  water  itself.  The  dregs  and  sediment  sepa- 
rate of  themselves,  but  the  scum  and  dross  are  forced 
out  by  a  process;  the  former  from  liquids,  and  the  latter 
from  solid  bodies  rendered  liquid  or  otherwise. 

Refuse,  as  its  derivation  implies,  is  always  said  of 
that  which  is  intentionally  separated  to  be  thrown 
away,  and  agrees  with  the  former  terms  only  inasmuch 
as  they  express  what  is  worthless. 

Of  these  terms,  dregs,  scum,  and  refuse  admit  like- 
wise of  a  figurative  application.     'J'he  dregs  and  scum 
of  the  people  are  the  corruptest  part  of  any  society; 
and  the  refuse  is  that  which  is  most  worthless  and  unfit 
lor  a  respectable  community;    'Epitomes  of  history 
are  the  corruptions  and  moths  thai  have  fretted  and 
corioded  many  sound  and  excellent  bodies  of  history 
and  reduced  them  to  base  and  unprofitable  dregs.' — 
Bacon.     '  For  it  is  not  bare  agitation,  but  the  sediment 
at  the  bottom  that  troubles  and  defiles  the  water.' — 
South.     'For  the  composition  loo,  I  admit  the  Alge- 
rine  community  resemble  that  of  France,  being  formed 
out  of  the  very  scum,  scandal,  disgrace,  and  pest  of  the 
Turkish  Asia.' — Burke. 
Now  cast  yonr  eyes  around,  while  I  dissolve 
The  mist  and  film  that  mortal  eyes  involve: 
Purge  from  your  sight  the  dross,  and  make  you  see 
The  shape  of  each  avenging  deity. — Drydkn. 
Next  of  his  men  and  shi|  s  he  makes  review, 
Draws  out  the  best  and  ablest  of  the  crew ; 
Down  with  the  falling  slieam  the  refuse  run 
To  laise  with  joyful  news  his  droo|)iirg  son. 

Dryden. 

TO  GLOSS,  VARNISH,  PALLIATE. 

Gloss  and  varnish  are  figurative  terms,  wliich 
borrow  their  signification  from  the  act  of  rendering  the 
outer  surface  of  any  physical  object  shining.  To  gloss, 
which  is  connected  with  to  glaze,  is  to  give  a  gloss  or 
brightness  to  any  thing  by  means  of  friction,  as  in  the 
case  of  japan  or  mahogany:  to  varnish  is  to  give  an 
artificial  gloss,  by  means  of  applying  a  foreign  sub- 
stance. Hence,  in  the  figurative  use  of  the  terms,  to 
gloss  is  to  put  the  best  lace  upon  a  thing  by  various 
Tittle  distortions  and  artifices ;  hut  to  varnish  is  to  do 
the  same  thing  by  means  of  direct  falsehood;  to  pal- 
liate, which  likewise  signifies  to  give  the  best  possible 
outside  to  a  thing  (v.  To  extenuate),  requires  still  less 
artifice  than  eitlier.  One  glosses  over  that  which  is 
bad,  by  giving  it  a  soft  name ;  as  when  a  man's  vices 
are  glossed  over  with  the  name  of  indiscretion,  or  a 
man's  mistress  is  termed  his  good  friend ;  '  If  a  jealous 
man  once  finds  a  false ^ioss  put  upon  any  single  action 
he  quickly  suspects  all  the  rest.' — Addison.  One  var- 
nishes a  bad  character  by  ascribing  good  motives  to 
his  bad  actions,  by  withholding  many  facts  that  are  ta 
his  discredit,  and  fabricating  other  circumstances  in  hi, 
favoai:    an  unvarnished  tale  coutaius  iiotbitig  but  thj 
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stmpiR  truth  ;  the  varnished  tale  on  the  otlier  hand 
Ccuitains  a  gn-al  mixnire  ol  falsehood;  tlie  French  ac- 
counts of  their  victories  in  the  iliue  of  the  revolution 
wert  mostly  varnished; 

1"he  waiting  tears  stood  ready  for  command, 
And  HOW  tliey  tiow  to  varnish  llie  false  tale. 

RowK. 
To  palliate  is  to  diminish  tlie  nip.gnitnde  of  an  offence, 
by  making  an  excuse  in  favour  of  tlie  otlender;  as 
when  an  act  of  theft  is  palliated  by  considering  ttie 
starving  condition  of  the  thief;  '  A  man's  bodily  de- 
fects should  give  hini  occasion  to  exert  a  noble  spirit, 
and  to  palliate  those  impenections  whicii  are  not  in 
bis  power,  by  those  pci lections  which  are.' — Addison. 

CLOAK,  MASK,  BLIND,  VEIL. 

These  are  figurative  terms,  expressive  of  different 
modes  of  intentionally  Iteeping  something  from  the 
view  of  others.  They  are  borrowed  from  those  fami- 
liar objects  which  serve  similar  purposes  in  common 
life.  Cloak  and  mask  express  figuratively  and  pro- 
perly more  than  blind  or  veil.  The  two  former  keep 
the  whole  object  out  of  sight ;  the  two  latter  only  par- 
tially intercept  the  view.  In  this  figurative  sense  they 
are  all  employct  for  a  bad  purpose. 

The  cloak.,  the  vtask,  and  the  blind  serve  to  deceive 
others ;  the  veil  serves  to  deceive  one's  self. 

The  whole  or  any  part  of  a  character  may  be  con- 
cealed by  a  blind;  a  part,  tliough  not  the  whole,  may 
lie  concealed  by  a  mask.  A  blind  is  not  only  em- 
ployed to  conceal  the  character  but  the  conduct  or  pro- 
ceedings. We  carry  a  cluak  and  a  mask  about  with 
us ;  but  a  blind  is  something  external. 

Tlie  cluak,  as  the  external  garment,  is  the  most  con- 
venient of  all  coverings  for  entirely  keeping  concealed 
what  we  do  not  wish  to  be  seen  ;  a  good  outward  de- 
portment serves  as  a  cloak  to  conceal  a  bad  charac- 
ter; 'When  this  severity  of  manners  is  hypocritical, 
and  assumed  as  a  cloak  to  secret  indulgence,  it  is  one 
of  the  worst  prostitutions  of  religion.' — Blair.  A 
mask  only  hides  the  face ;  a  mask  therefore  serves  to 
conceal  only  as  much  as  words  and  looks  tan  effect; 
Thou  art  no  ruffian,  who,  beneath  the  musk 
Of  social  commerce,  com'st  to  rob  their  wealth. 
Thomson. 
A  blind  is  intended  to  shut  out  the  light  and  prevent 
observation ;  whatever,  therefore,  conceals  the  real 
truth,  and  prevents  suspicion  by  a  false  exleriour,  is  a 
blind;  ''J'hose  who  are  bountiful  to  crimes  will  be 
rigid  to  merit,  and  penurious  to  service.  Their  penury 
is  even  held  out  as  a  blind  and  cover  to  their  prodi- 
gality.'— Burke.  A  veil  prevents  a  person  from  seeing 
as  well  as  being  seen;  whatever,  therefore,  obscures 
the  mental  sight  acts  as  a  veil  to  \\ie  mind's  eye;  '  As 
soon  as  that  mysterious  veil  which  tui  vers  futurity  was 
lifted  up,  all  the  gayety  of  life  would  disappear;  its 
flattering  hopes,  its  pleasing  illusions  would  vanish, 
and  nothing  but  vanity  and  sadness  remain.' — Blair. 

Religion  may  unfortunately  serve  to  cloak  the  worst 
of  purposes  and  the  worst  of  characters:  its  importance, 
in  the  eyes  of  all  men,  makes  it  the  most  effectual  pass- 
port to  their  countenance  and  sanction;  and  its  ex- 
ternal observances  rendeV  it  the  most  convenient  mode 
of  presenting  a  false  profession  to  the  eyes  of  the 
world:  those,  therefore,  who  set  an  undue  value  on 
the  ceremonial  part  of  religion,  do  but  encourage  this 
most  heinous  of  all  sins,  by  sufieriiig  themselves  to  he 
imposed  upon  by  a  cloak  of  religious  hypocrisy.  False 
friends  always  wear  a  inn.^A- ,■  tliey  cover  a  malignant 
heart  under  the  smiles  and  endearments  of  friendship. 
Illicit  traders  mostly  make  use  of  some  blind  to  facili- 
tate the  carrying  on  their  nefarious  practices.  Among 
the  various  arts  resorted  to  in  the  iiietro|ioli3  by  the 
needy  and  proflitati',  none  is  so  had  as  that  which  is 
marie  to  he  a  blind  for  the  practice  of  debauchery. 
Prejudice  and  passion  are  the  ordinary  veils  which 
obscure  the  judgejnent,  and  prevent  it  from  distinguish- 
ing the  truth. 

TO  COLOUR,  DYE,  TINGE,  STAIN. 
Colour,  in  Latin  color,  comes  probably  from  colo  to 
adorn;  due,  in  Saxon  deaden,  is  a  variation  of  tinge; 
tinge  is  "in  Latin  lingo,  from  the  Greek  Tt'jju  to 


sprinkle ;  stain,  like  the  French  destcindrt    Is  but  a 
variation  of  tinge. 

To  colour  is  to  put  colour  on  ;  to  dye  is  to  dip  in  any 
colour;  lo  tinge  is  to  touch  lightly  with  a  colour;  to 
stain  is  to  put  on  a  bad  colour  or  in  a  bad  nianiier :  we 
colour  a  drawing,  we  dye  clothes  of  any  colour,  we 
tinge  a  painting  with  blue  by  way  of  intermixture,  v.-e 
staiti  a  painting  when  we  put  blue  instead  of  red ; 
'That  childish  colouring  of  lier  cheeks  is  now  as  un- 
graceful as  that  s%'iape  would  have  been  when  her  face 
wore  its  real  countenance.' — Steele. 

Now  deeper  blushes  ting'd  the  glowing  sky, 
And  evening  rais'd  tier  silver  lamp  on  high. 

Sir  Wm.  Jones. 
'  We  had  the  fortune  to  see  what  may  be  supposed  to 
be  the  occasion  of  that  opinion  which  Lucian  relates 
concerning  this  river  (Adonis),  that  is,  that  this  stream 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  is  of  a  bloody  colour; 
something  like  this  we  actually  saw  come  to  pass,  for 
the  water  was  stained  with  redness.' — Maundkell. 

Tliey  are  taken  in  a  moral  acceptation  with  a  s4milar 
distinction:  we  colour  a  description  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  strong  figures,  strong  facts,  and  strong  expres- 
sions ;  'All  these  amazing  incidents  to  the  inspired 
historians  relate  nakedly  and  plainly,  without  any  of 
the  colourings  and  heighleniiigs  of  rhetorick.' — West. 
Hence  the  term  is  employed  to  denote  the  giving  a 
false  or  exaggerated  representation ;  '  He  colours  the 
falsehood  of  ./Eneas  by  an  express  command  from 
Jupiter  to  forsake  the  queen.' — Dryden.  A  person  is 
represented  as  dying  his  lianris  in  blood,  who  is  so 
engaged  in  the  sheddinc  of  blood  as  that  he  may 
change  the  colour  of  his  skin,  or  the  soil  may  be  dyed 
in  blood  ; 

With  mutual  blood  the  Ausonian  soil  is  dyed. 

While  on  its  borders  each  their  claim  decide. 

Dryden. 

A  person's  mind  is  tinged  with  melancholy  or  enthu 
siasni ;  '  Sir  Roger  is  something  of  a  humorist,  and 
his  virtues  as  well  as  imperfections  are  tinged  by  a 
certain  extravagance,  which  makes  them  particularly 
his.' — Addison.  A  nian'sch  aracter  may  be  said  to  be 
stained  with  crimes  ; 

Of  honour  void,  of  innocence,  of  faith,  of  purity, 

Our  wonted  ornaments,  now  soil'd  and  stain'd. 

ftllLTON. 

COLOUR,  HUE,  TINT. 

Colour  (v.  To  colour)  is  here  the  generick  term  :  hue, 
which  is  probably  connected  with  eye  and  viae,  and 
tint,  from  tinge,  are  but  modes  of  colour ;  the  former 
of  which  expresses  a  faint  or  blended  colour;  the  latter 
a  shade  of  colour.  Between  the  colours  of  black  and 
brown,  as  of  all  other  leading  colours,  llirre  are  various 
hues  and  tints,  by  the  due  intermixture  of  whicli. 
natural  objects  are  rendered  beautiful; 
Her  colour  chang'd,  her  face  was  not  the  same, 
And  hollow  groans  from  her  deep  spirit  came. 

Dryden. 
Infinite  numbers,  delicacies,  smells, 
With  hues  on  hues,  expression  cannot  paint 
The  breath  of  nature,  and  her  endless  bloom. 

TiioMso:^. 

Among  them  shells  of  many  a  tint  appear, 
The  heart  of  Venus  and  her  pearly  ear. 

Sir  Wm.  Jones. 


COLOURABLE,  SPECIOUS,  OSTENSIBLE, 
PLAUSIBLE,  FEASIBLE. 

Colourable,  from  to  colour  or  tinge,  expresses  the 
quality  of  being  able  to  give  a  fair  appearance;  spe- 
cious, from  the  Latin  specie  to  see,  signifies  the  quality 
of  looking  as  it  ought;  ostensible,  from  the  Latin 
ostendo  to  show,  signifies  the  quality  of  being  able  or 
fit  to  be  shown  or  seen  ;  plausible,  from  plaudo  to  clap 
or  make  a  noise,  signifies  the  quality  of  sounding  as  it 
im^\\l\  feasible,  from  the  French  faire,  and  Latin 
facio  to  do,  signifies  literally  doable ;  "but  licre  it  denotes 
seemingly  practicable. 

The  first  three  of  these  are  figures  of  speech  drawn 
from  what  naturally  pleases  the  eye;  plausible  is  drawn 
from  what  pleases  the  ear:  feasible  takes  its  significa- 
tion from  what  meets  ilie  judgement  or  conviction. 
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What  IS  cohurable  has  an  aspect  or  face  upon  it  that 
lulls  su^^picioii  and  utioids  satisfaction  ;  what  is  s])e- 
cious  has  a  (air  (lutside  wlion  contrasted  with  tliat 
which  it  may  possibly  conceal  ;  what  is  ostensible  is 
tliat  which  presents  such  an  appearance  as  may  serve 
for  an  indication  otsoinetliini;  real;  what  is  plausible 
is  that  wliicli  meets  tlie  understanding  merely  tlitou^h 
he  ear;  tliat  which  is feasitde  recommends  iiselffrom 
its  intrinsicli  value  rather  than  from  any  representation 
given  of  it. 

A  pretence  is  colourable  when  it  has  the  colour  of 
truth  impressed  upon  it;  it  is  specious  when  its  fallacy 
s  'iasily  discernible  through  the  thin  guise  it  wears  ;  a 
Motive  is  ostensible  which  is  the  one  soonest  to  be 
discovered  ;  an  excuse  is  plausible  when  the  well- 
:oimected  narrative  of  the  maker  impresses  a  belief  of 
•ts  justice  ;  an  account  is  feasible  which  contains 
nothing  improbable  or  singular. 

It  is  cecessary,  in  order  to  avoid  suspicion,  to  have 
some  colourable  grounds  for  one's  conduct  when  it  is 
marked  by  eccentricity  or  directed  to  any  bad  object ; 
All  his  (James  I.  of  Scotland's)  acquisitions,  however 
fatal  to  the  body  of  the  nobles,  had  been  gaitied  by 
attacks  upon  individuals;  and  being  founded  on  cir- 
cumstances peculiar  to  the  persons  who  suffered,  might 
excite  nmrinurs  and  apprehensions,  but  alforded  no 
colourable  pretext  for  a  general  rebellion.' — Robert- 
SOM.  Sophists  are  obliged  to  deal  in  specious  argu- 
ments for  want  of  nioie  substantial  ones  in  support  of 
their  erroneous  opinions ;  '  The  guardian  directs  one 
of  his  pupils  to  think  with  the  wise,  but  speak  with  the 
vulgar.  This  is  a  precept  specious  enough,  but  not 
always  practicable.' — Johnson.  Men  who  have  no 
ostensible  way  of  supporting  themselves,  naturally  ex- 
cite the  suspicion  that  they  have  some  illicit  source  of 
gain ;  '  What  is  truly  astonishing,  the  partisans  of 
those  two  opposite  systems  were  at  once  prevalent  and 
at  once  employed,  Xhe  one  ostensibly  ^Vhe  other  secretly, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Lnuis  XV.' — 
Burke.  Liars  may  sometimes  he  successful  in  invent 
ing  a  plausible  tale,  but  they  must  not  scruple  to  sup- 
port one  lie  by  a  hundred  more  as  occasion  requires; 
In  this  superficial  way  indeed  the  mind  is  capable  of 
more  variety  of  piousiiie  talk,  but  is  not  enlarged  as 
it  should  be  in  its  knowledge.' — Locke.  If  what  an 
accusfd  person  has  to  say  in  justification  of  himself  he 
no  more  than  feasible,  it  will  always  subject  him  to 
unpleasant  imputations  ;  '  It  is  some  years  since  I 
thought  the  matter /^asiHc,  that  if  I  could  by  an  exact 
time-keeper  find  in  any  part  of  the  world  what  o'clock 
it  is  at  Dover,  and  at  tlie  same  time  where  the  ship  is, 
•lie  problem  is  solved.' — Arbuthnot. 


TO  COVER,  HIDE. 

Cover,  in  French  couvrir,  is  contracted  from  contra 
and  ouvrir,  signifying  to  rio  the  contrary  of  open,  to 
put  out  of  view  ;  hide,  v.  To  conceal. 

Cover  is  to  hide  as  the  means  to  the  end  :  we  com- 
monly hide  by  corerin/r ;  but  we  may  easily  cover 
Without  hiding,  as  also  hide  without  covering.  The 
ruling  idea  in  the  word  cover  is  that  of  throwing  or 
pulling  something  over  a  body  ;  in  the  word  hide  is 
that  of  keeping  carefully  from  observation 

To  cover  is  an  indillerent  action,  springing  froin  a 
variety  of  motives,  of  convenience,  or  comfort;  to  hide 
is  an  action  that  springs  from  one  specifick  intent,  from 
care  and  concern  for  the  thing,  and  the  ear  of  foreign 
intrusion.  In  most  civilized  countries  it  is  common  to 
cover  the  head  :  in  the  eastern  countries  females  com- 
monly wear  veils  to  hide  the  face.  There  are  many 
Ihings  which  decency  as  well  as  health  require  to  be 
covered;  and  others  which  from  their  very  nature 
nnist  always  be  hidden.  Houses  nmst  be  covered  v^'ith 
roofs,  and  bodies  with  clothing;  the  earth  contains 
many  treasures,  which  in  all  probability  will  always  be 
hidden ; 

Or  lead  me  to  some  solitary  place 

And  cover  my  retreat  from  human  race. — Dry  den. 

Hide  me  from  the  face 
Of  God,  whom  to  behold  was  then  my  height 
Of  bappiness.^MiLTON. 

Ill  a  moral  application,  cover  may  be  used  in  the  good 
•euse  of  ihelteriug; 


Thou  mayst  repent, 
And  one  bad  deed  with  many  deeds  v/ell  done 
Mayst  cover. — Milton. 

And  also  in  the  bad  sense  oC hiding  by  means  of  false- 
hood ; 

Spec'.nus  names  are  lent  to  cover  vice. — Spectator. 

COVER,  SHELTER,  SCREEN. 
Cover  properly  denotes  what  serves  as  a  cover,  and 
in  the  literal  sense  of  the  verb  from  which  it  is  derived 
(v.  To  cover) ;  shelter,  like  the  wmd  shield,  comes 
from  the  German  schild,  old  German  schelen,  to  cover; 
screen,  from  the  Latin  secerno,  signifies  to  keep  off  or 
apart. 

Cover  is  literally  applied  to  many  particular  things 
which  are  employed  in  covering;  but  in  the  general 
sense  which  makes  it  analogous  to  the  other  terms,  it 
includes  the  idea  of  concealing:  sAcifer  comprehends, 
that  of  protecting  from  some  iminediate  or  impending 
evil;  screen  includes  that  of  warding  off  some  trouble.. 
A  cover  always  supposes  something  which  can  extend 
over  the  whole  surface  of  a  body ;  a  shelter  or  a  screen 
may  merely  interpose  to  a  sntficient  exlejit  to  serve 
the  inieuded  purpose.  Military  operations  arc  some- 
times cariied  on  under  cover  of  the  night ;  a  bay  is  a 
convenient  shelter  for  vessels  against  the  violence  of 
llie  winds;  a  chair  may  be  used  as  a. screen  to  prevent 
the  violent  action  of  the  heat,  or  the  external  air. 

In  the  moral  sen.se,  a  cover  may  be  employed  allow 
ably  to  diminish  an  imperfection  ordefoiinity  ;  'There, 
are  persons  who  cover  their  own  rudeness  by  calling 
their  conduct  honest  blnntness.' — Richardson.  But 
is  for  the  most  part  taken  in  tlie  bad  sense  of  an  en- 
deavour to  conceal  the  truth  :  a  fair  reputation  is  somer 
times  made  the  cover  for  the  commissicm  of  gross 
irregularities  in  .secret;  'The  truth  and  reason  of 
things  may  be  artificially  and  effectually  insinuated 
under  the  cover  either  ol  a  real  fact,  or  of  a  supposed 
one.' — L'EsTRANGE.  When  a  person  feels  himself 
unable  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  his  enemies,  he 
seeks  a  shelter  under  the  sanction  and  authority  of  a 
great  name ; 

When  on  a  bed  of  straw  we  sink  together. 

And  the  bleak  winds  shall  whistle  round  our  heads , 

Wilt  thou  then  talk  to  me  thus'? 

Thus  hush  my  cares,  and  shelter  me  with  love  ? 

Otway. 
Bad  men  sometimes  use  wealth  and  power  to  screen 
them  from  the  punishment  wliicli  is  due  to  their 
offences;  'It  is  frequent  for  men  to  adjudge  that  in 
an  art  impossible,  which  they  find  that  ait  does  not 
effect;  by  which  means  they  screen  indolence  and 
ignorance  from  the  reproach  they  merit.' — Bacon. 

TO  HARBOUR,  SHELTER,  LODGE. 

The  idea  of  giving  a  resting  place  is  common  to 
these  terms:  but  harbour  {v.  To  foster)  is  used  mostly^ 
in  a  bad  sense,  at  least  in  its  ordinaiy  use:  shelter 
[v.  .Asylum)  in  an  indefinite  sense;  lodge,  in  French 
loge,  fr-jm  the  German  liegen  to  lie,  In  an  indifferent 
sense.  One  harbours  that  which  ought  not  or  cannot 
find  room  any  where;  'My  lady  bids  me  tell  you, 
that  though  she  harbours  you  as  her  uncle,  she  is 
nothing  allied  to  your  disorders.' — Shakspkare.  As 
the  word  harbour  does  not,  in  its  original  sense,  mean 
any  thing  more  than  affording  entertaiiinienr,  or  re-, 
ceiving  into  one's  house  for  a  time,  it  may  he  employed' 
in  a  good  sense  to  imply  an  act  of  imspiiality  ;  '  We 
owe  this  old  house  the  same  kind  of  gralitnde  that  we 
do  to  an  old  friend,  who  harbonr.s  us  in  his  declining 
condition,  nay,  even  in  his  last  extremities.' — Popk. 
One  shelters  that  which  cannot  find  security  elsewhere. 
It  is  for  the  most  part  an  act  of  charity,  obliaalion,  or 
natural  feeling;  'The  hen  shelters  her  first  brood  of 
chickens  with  all  the  )irndenco  that  she  ever  attains. 
— Johnson.  One  lodges  that  which  wants  a  resting 
place  :  it  is  an  act  of  discretion.  Thieves,  traitors,  or 
conspirators  are  harboured  by  those  who  have  an  ini 
lerest  in  securing  them  from  detection:  cither  th? 
wicked  or  llie  niifortunate  n.ay  he  shiitered  from  tha 
evil  with  which  they  are  threatened  :  travellers  are 
lodged  as  occasion  may  require. 

In  the  moral  sense,  a  man  harbours  resentment,  ill 
will,  evil  thoughts,  and  the  like; 
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Slie  harbours  in  Iieibrrast  a  fiiriniis  hate 
vAikI  tliou  slialt  tiiiii  Ihciliie  e|]'ects  loo  late), 
Fi.v'd  oil  revenge,  and  obstinate  to  die. — Ukvden. 
A  man  shelters  liiinself  from  a  charge  by  retorting  it 
upon  liis  adversary ; 

In  vain  I  strove  to  check  my  growing  flame, 
Or  shelter  passion  nndcr  friendsliip's  name; 
You  saw  my  lieart. — I'rior. 
A  person  lodges  a  complaint  or  information  against 
any  one  witli  llie  niaiiistrate,  or  a  particular  passion 
may  be  lodged  in  tlie  breast,  or  ideas  lodged  in  llie 
iiind;  "In  viewinc  again  tlie  idnas  that  are  lodged  in 
Die  memory,  tlie  mind  is  more  than  i)assive.' — Locke. 
They  too  arc  tempered  high. 
With  hunger  slung,  and  wild  necessity, 
K  or  lodges  pity  in  their  sliaggy  breast.— Thomson. 
All  these  terms  may  be  employed  also  as  the  acts  of 
>jnconscioiis  agents.     Beds  and  bed-furniture  Aoriour 
vermin  ;  trees,  as  well  as  houses,  shiller  from  a  storm  : 
a  ball  from  a  gun  lodges  in  the  liunian  body,  or  any 
Other  solid  substance. 

HARBOUR,  HAVEN,  PORT. 

The  idea  of  a  resting  place  for  vessels  is  common  to 
these  terms,  of  which  harbour  is  general,  and  the  two 
Others  specifick  in  their  signification. 

Harbour,  from  the  Teutonick  herbenger  to  shelter, 
carries  with  it  little  more  thin  the  common  idea  of 
aflTording  a  resting  or  anchorin;;  place;  haven,  from 
the  Teutonirk  hnben  to  have  or  hold,  conveys  the  idea 
of  security  ;  port,  from  the  Latin  portus  und  porta  a 
gate,  conveys  the  idea  of  an  enclosure.  A  haven  is  a 
natural  Aorioi/r  ,•  a  port  is  an  artificial  Aa»-A»«r.  We 
characterize  a  harbour  as  commodious;  a  haven  as 
snug  and  secure;  a  port  as  safe  and  easy  of  access. 
A  commercial  country  profits  by  the  excellence  and 
number  of  its  harbours  ;  it  values  itself  on  the  security 
of  its  havens,  and  increases  the  number  of  its  ports 
accordingly.  A  vessel  goes  into  a  AorAour  only  tor  a 
season ;  it  remains  in  a  haven  for  a  permanency ;  it 
seeks  a  port  as  the  destination  of  its  voyage.  Mer- 
chantmen are  perpetually  going  in  and  out  of  a  hiti- 
bour  ; 

But  here  she  comes. 

In  the  calm  harbour  of  whose  gentle  breast, 

My  tcmpesl-beateii  soul  may  safely  rest. — Dryden. 
A  distressed  vessel,  at  a  distance   from  home,  seeks 
fcome  haven  in  which  it  may  \^iiiter; 

Safe  through  the  war  her  course  the  vessel  steers. 

The  haven  gain'd,  the  pilot  drops  his  fears. 

Shirley. 
The  weary  mariner  looks  to  the  port  not  as  the  term! 
nation  of  his  labour  but  as  the  commencement  of  all 
Ilis  enjiiynients  ;  'What  though  our  passaL'e  tlirough 
this  world  be  never  so  stormy  and  tempestuous,  we 
shall  arrive  at  a  safe^ort.' — Tillotso.n. 


ASYLUM,  REFUGE,  SHELTER,  RETREAT. 

^svlum,  in  T.atin  asylum,  in  Greek  atrvAiv,  com- 
pounded of  a  privative  and  crvMi  plunder,  signified  a 
placeexeniptlVoni  plunder,  and  exactions  of  every  kind, 
and  also  a  privileged  place  where  accused  persons  were 
permitted  to  reside  wuliout  molestation:  ref-jge,  in 
Latin  refugium,  from  rrfurrto  to  fly  away,  signities  the 
place  which  one  may  fiy  away  to:"sAc/(er  comes  from 
akell,  in  High  German  »cA«/en,  Saxon  sceala,  &.c.  from 
the  Hebrew  X 7]D  '"  hide,  signifying  a  cover  or  hidini:- 
placc:  retreat,  in  French  relraite,  Latin  retractus, 
from  retruho  or  re  and  traho  to  draw  back,  signifies 
the  place  thai  is  situated  behind  or  in  the  back  ground. 

Jisylum.  refuge,  and  shelteraW  denote  a  place  of  safe- 
ty; but  the  former  is  fixed,  the  two  latter  are  occa- 
sional :  the  retreat  is  a  place  of  tranquillity  rather  than 
of  safety.  An  asylum  is  chosen  by  ln;n  who  has  no 
home,  a  refugehy  liiin  who  is  iipprelienslve  of  dangKr: 
the  French  emisirants  found  a  refuge  in  England,  but 
very  few  will  make  it  an  anyluiu.  The  incliinejicies 
of  the  weather  make  us  seek  a  shelter.  Tlie  fatigues 
and  toils  of  life  make  us  seek  a  retreat. 

It  is  the  part  of  a  (^Inislian  to  afjiird  an  asylum  to 
the  heluless  orphan  and  widow.    The  terrified  pus 


senger  takes  refuge  in  the  first  house  he  comes  to, 
when  assailed  by  an  evil-disposeil  mob.  The  vessel 
shattered  in  a  storm  takes  shelter  in  tlic  nearest  haven. 
'J'he  man  of  business,  wearied  with  the  anxieties  and 
cares  of  the  world,  disengages  himself  from  the  whole, 
and  seeks  a  retreat  suited  to  his  circumstances.  In  a 
moral  or  extended  appllratioii  they  are  distinguished 
in  the  same  manner ;  '  The  adventurer  knows  he  has 
not  far  to  go  before  lie  will  meet  with,  suuie  foi tress 
that  has  been  raised  by  sophistry  for  the  asylum  ot 
errmir.' — H.^wkesworth.  '  Superstition,  now  retiring 
from  Rome,  may  yet  find  rf/i/^e  in  tlie  mountains  of 

Tibet.' — ClMBKRLAND. 

In  rueful  gaze 
The  cattle  stand,  and  on  the  scowling  heavens 
Cast  a  deploring  eye,  by  man  forsook  ; 
Who  to  the  crowded  cottaire  hies  him  fast. 
Or  seeks  the  shelter  of  the  downward  cave. 

TlIOMSOK. 

TEGUMENT,  COVERING. 
Tegument,  in  Latin  tegumeutum,  from  tego  to  cover, 
is  properly  but  another  woid  to  e.\press  covering,  yet 
it  is  now  employed  in  cases  where  the  latter  term  is  in- 
admi.-sible.  Covering  signifies  mostly  that  which  is 
artificial;  hnX  tegument  is  employed  for  that  which  is 
natural  :  clothing  is  the  covering  for  the  body;  the 
skin  of  vegetjible  substances,  as  seeds,  is  called  the 
tegument.  Tlie  covering  is  said  of  that  which  covers 
the  outer  surface  ;  \he  tegument  is  said  of  that  which 
covers  the  inner  sui face  ;  the  pods  of  some  seeds  are 
lined  with  a  soft  tegument. 


SKIN,  HIDE,  PEEL,  RIND. 

Sliin,  which  is  in  German  sehin,  Swedish  SKjnnt 
Danish  sicind,  prob.-ibly  comes  from  the  Greek  oktivos, 
a  tent  or  covering  ;  hide,  in  Saxon  hyd,  German  haul, 
Low  German  A«£A,  Latin  cutis,  comes  from  the  Greek 
Ktt'i9civ  to  hide,  cover  :  peel,  in  German  fell,  &c.  Latin 
pellis  a  skin,  in  Greek  (ptWbi  or  ^Xoibi  bark,  comes 
from  (pXati)  to  burst  or  crack,  because  the  bark  is  easily 
broki  II  ;  rind  is  in  all  probability  changed  frimi  round, 
signifying  that  wliicli  goes  round  and  envelopes. 

.sAmis  the  term  in  most  genera!  use,  it  is  applicable 
both  to  liunian  creatures  and  to  animals  ;  hide  is  used 
only  for  the  skins  of  large  animals  :  we  speak  of  the 
skins  n{  birds  or  insects;  but  of  the  hides  of  oxen  or 
horses,  and  other  animals,  which  are  to  be  separated 
fioiii  the  body  and  converted  into  leather.  Skin  is 
equally  applied  to  the  inanimate  and  the  animate 
world  :  but  peel  and  rind  belong  only  to  inanimate  ob- 
jects ;  the  .«A(7i  is  generally  said  of  that  which  is  inte- 
riour,  in  distinction  from  the  exteriour,  which  is  the 
peel:  an  orange  has  both  its  peel  and  its  thin  skin  un- 
dernealh;  an  apple,  a  pear,  and  the  like,  has  a  peel. 
'VhepeelS-'  a  soft  substance  on  the  outside;  the  rind  is 
generally  inleriour,  and  of  a  harder  substance:  in  re- 
gard to  a  stick,  we  speak  of  its  peel  and  the  inner  skm  ; 
ill  regard  to  a  tree,  we  speak  of  its  bark  and  its  rind ; 
hence,  likewise,  the  term  rind  is  applied  to  cheese,  and 
other  incrusted  substances  that  envelope  bodies. 

TO  PEEL,  PARE. 
Peel,  from  the  Latin  pellis  a  skin,  is  the  same  as  to 
skin  or  to  take  oflf"  the  skin:  to  pare,  from  the  Latin 
pnro  to  trim  or  make  in  order,  signifies  to  smooth. 
'I'lip  former  of  tlie.ee  terms  rienoies  a  natural,  the  latter 
an  artificial  process :  the  former  excludes  the  idea  of  a 
forrihlc  separation;  the  latter  includes  the  idea  of  se- 
paration by  means  of  a  knife  or  sharp  instrument: 
potatoes  and  apples  are  peeled  after  they  are  boiled ; 
they  are  pared  before  they  are  boiled :  an  orange  and 
a  walnut  are  nUvnys peeled,  but  not  pared:  a  cucum- 
ber must  be  pared  and  not  peeled  ;  in  like  manner  the 
skin  may  sometimes  be  pee/erf  from  the  flesh,  and  the 
nails  are  pared. 

GUISE,  HABIT. 
^jose  and  wise  are  both  derived  from  the  northern 
langnaiie.s,  and  denote  the  manner;  but  t)ie  former  is 
employed  for  a  particular  or  distinguished  manner  of 
ihess :  habit,  from  the  Lalin  habitus  a  habit,  fajoion, 
or  form,  is  taken  fur  a  settled  or  permanent  mode  of 
dress. 
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The  gtii.te  is  that  which  is  unusual,  and  often  only 
occasional ;  the  habit  is  that  vvliicli  is  usual  anioiiL' 
parlieular  classes:  a  person  sometimes  assumes  the 
fruise  of  a  peasant,  in  order  the  belter  to  conceal  him- 
self; he  who  devotes  himself  to  the  clerical  profession 
puis  on  the  habit  of  a  clergyman  ; 

Anubis,  Sphinx, 
Idols  of  antique  guise,  and  horned  I'au, 
Terrifick,  monstrous  shapes ! — Dyer. 
For  't  is  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich, 
And  as  tlie  sun  breaks  through  the  darkest  cloud, 
So  honour  appeareth  in  the  meanest  habit. 

Shaksi'eare. 


TO  CONCEAL,  HIDE,  SECRETE. 

Conceal,  v-  To  conceal ;  hide,  from  the  German  hii- 
then  to  guard  against,  and  the  Old  German  hedan  to 
conceal,  and  the  Greelf  KiiHiii  to  cover  or  put  out  of 
sight;  secrete,  in  Latin  secrelus,  participle  u(  secmw, 
or  se  and  cerno,  to  see  or  know  by  one's  self,  signifies 
to  put  in  a  place  known  only  to  one's  self. 

Concealing  conveys  simply  the  idea  of  not  letting 
come  to  observation;  hiding-  that  of  putting  under 
cover  ;  secreting  that  of  setiing  at  a  distance  or  in  un- 
frequented places:  whatever  is  not  seen  is  concealed, 
but  whatever  is  hidden  or  secreted  is  intentionally  put 
out  of  sight:  a  person  conceals  himself  behind  a  hedge  ; 
he  hides  his  treasures  in  the  earth  ;  he  secretes  wliat  he 
has  stolen  under  his  cloak. 

Conceal  is  n)ore  general  than  either  hide  or  secrete  ; 
all  things  are  concealed  which  are  hidden  or  secreted, 
but  they  are  not  always  hidden  or  secreted  when  they 
arc  concealed:  both  mental  and  corporeal  objects  are 
concealed;  corporeal  objects  mostly  and  s(nnuiimcs 
mental  ones  are  hidden ;  corporeal  objects  only  are 
secreted;  we  conceaUn  the  i.iind  whatever  wc  do  not 
make  known :  that  is  h^uden  which  may  not  be  dis- 
covered or  cannot  he  discerned  ;  that  is  secreted  which 
may  not  be  se""-  Facts  are  concealed,  truths  are  hid- 
den, good"  are  secreted. 

Chi'Jfcn  should  never  attempt  to  conceal  from  their 
paieiils  or  teachers  any  errour  they  have  committed, 
when  called  upon  for  an  acknowledgment ; 

Be  secret  and  discreet ;  Love's  fairy  favours 

Are  lost  when  not  conccal'd. — Dryden. 
We  are  told  in  Scripture  for  our  consolation  that  no- 
thing is  hidden  whicli  shall  not  be  revealed  ; 

Yet  to  be  secret  makes  not  sin  the  less, 

'T  is  only  hidden  from  tiie  vulgar  view. — Dryden. 
People  seldom  wish  to  secrete  any  thing  but  with  the 
intention  of  concealing  it  from  those  who  have  a  right 
to  demand  it  back;  '  The  whole  thing  is  too  manifest 
to  admit  of  any  doubt  in  any  man  how  long  this  thing 
has  been  working;  how  many  tricks  have  been  played 
with  the  Dean's  (Swift's)  papers;  how  they  were  se- 
creted  from  time  to  time.' — Pope. 


CONCEALMENT,  SECRECY. 

Concealment  («.  To  conceal)  is  itself  an  action; 
secrecy,  from  secnt,  is  the  quality  of  an  action:  con- 
cealment may  respect  the  state  of  things;  secrecy  the 
conduct  of  persons;  things  may  be  concealed  so  as  to 
be  known  to  no  one ;  but  secrecy  supposes  some  person 
to  whom  the  thing  concealed  is  known. 

Concealment  has  to  do  with  what  concerns  others; 
secrecy  with  that  which  concerns  ourselves:  what  is 
concealed  is  kept  from  the  observation  of  others;  what 
is  secret  is  known  only  to  ourselves:  there  may  fre- 
quently be  concealment  without  secrecy,  although  there 
caMiiot  be  secrecy  without  concealment :  concealment 
is  frequently  practised  to  the  detriment  of  oihers;  se- 
crecy is  always  adopted  for  our  own  advantase  or  gra- 
tification: concealment  aids  in  the  connnission  of 
crimes;  secrecy  in  the  execution  of  schemes:  many 
Climes  are  committed  with  impunity  when  the  per- 
petrators are  protected  by  concealment;  '  There  is  but 
one  way  of  conversing  safely  with  all  men,  that  is,  not 
by  concealing  what  we  say  or  do,  but  by  saying  or 
doiue  nothing  that  deserves  to  be  concealed.' — Poi-k. 
The  best  concerted  plans  are  often  frustrated  for  want 
01'  observing  secrecy; 


That's  not  suddenly  to  be  perforin'd 

But  with  advice  and  silent  secrecy. — Siiakspeare. 
■Secrecy  is,  however,  in  our  dealings  with  others,  fre 
queiitly  not  less  impolillck  than  it  is  improper.     Aa 
open  and  straight  forward  conduct  is  as  a  rule  the  only 
proper  cmiduct  in  our  commetce  with  the  world, 

Shun  secrecy,  and  talk  in  open  sight: 

So  shall  yoLi  soon  repair  your  present  evil  plight. 

Spenser. 
When  concealment  is  taken  as  the  act  of  the  Divine 
Being,  or  as  the  state  of  things,  it  is  used  in  the  best 
sense;  'One  instance  of  Divine  Wisdom  is  so  illus- 
trious that  I  cannot  pass  it  over  without  notice;  that 
is,  the  concealment  under  which  Providence  has  placed 
tlie  future  events  of  our  life  on  earth.' — Blair.  When 
secrecy  respects  a  man's  own  concerns  with  himself  or 
his  Maker,  it  is  also  proper;  '  It  is  not  with  publick  aa 
with  private  prayer;  in  this,  rather  secrecy  is  com- 
manded than  outward  show.' — Hooker. 


TO  CONCEAL,  DISSEMBLE,  DISGUISE. 

Conceal,  compounded  of  con  and  ceal,  in  French 
ciler,  Latin  celo,  Hebrew  k'73  '"  'i^i^'*^  privately ;  dis- 
semble, ill  French  dissiniuler,  compounded  of  dis  and 
siinulo  or  sirnilis,  signifies  to  make  a  thing  appear  un- 
like what  it  is;  disguise,  in  French  disguiser,  com- 
pounded of  the  privative  dis  or  de  and  guise,  in  Ger- 
man weise  a  manner  or  fashion,  signifies  to  take  a  form 
opposite  to  the  reahty. 

To  conceal  is  simply  to  abstain  from  making  knowa 
what  we  vvish  to  keep  secret;  to  dissemble  and  dis- 
guise  signify  to  conceal,  by  assuming  some  false  ap- 
pearance: we  conceal  facts;  we  dissemble  feelings; 
we  (/is^r«j5e  sentiments. 

*  Caution  only  is  requisite  in  concealing ;  it  may  be 
effected  by  simple  silence:  art  and  address  must  be 
employed  in  dissembling;  it  mingles  falsehood  with 
all  its  proceedings:  labour  and  cunning  are  requisite 
in  disguising ;  it  has  notliing  but  falsehood  in  all  ita 
movements. 

The  concealer  watches  over  himself  that  he  may  not 
be  betrayed  into  any  indiscreet  communication ;  the 
dissembler  has  an  eye  to  others  so  as  to  prevent  them 
from  discovering  the  state  of  his  heart;  disguise 
assumes  altogether  a  diflerent  face  from  the  reality,  and 
rests  secure  under  this  shelter:  it  is  sufficient  lo  con- 
ceal from  those  who  either  cannot  or  will  not  see ;  it  ia 
necessary  to  disse7nble  wilh  those  who  can  see  without 
being  shown  ;  but  it  is  necessary  Ut disguise  from  thoae 
who  are  an.vious  to  discover  and  use  every  means  ta 
penetrate  the  veil  that  intercepts  their  sight. 

Concealment  is  a  matter  of  prudence  often  advisa- 
ble, mostly  innocent ;  when  we  have  not  resolution 
to  shake  otf  our  vices,  it  is  wisdom  at  least  to  conceal 
them  from  the  knowledge  of  others  ;  '  Ulysses  himself 
adds,  he  was  the  most  eloquent,  and  the  most  silent  of 
men;  he  knew  that  a  word  spoke  never  wrought  so 
much  good  as  a  word  concealed.'' — Broome.  '  Ridicule 
is  never  more  strong  than  when  it  is  concealed  in  gia- 
vity.' — Spectator. 

According  to  Girard,  it  was  a  maxim  with  Louis  XL, 
that  in  ordyr  to  know  how  to  govern,  it  was  necessary 
to  know  how  to  dissemble;  this,  he  adds,  is  true  in  all 
cases  even  in  domestick  government;  but  if  the  word 
cimvpys  as  much  the  idea  of  falsehood  in  French  as  in 
English,  then  is  this  a  French  and  not  an  English 
maxirir,  there  are,  however,  many  cases  in  which  it 
is  prudent  in  di.-isenibleom'  resentments,  if  by  allowing 
them  time  to  die  away  we  keep  them  from  the  know- 
ledge of  others.  Disguise  is  altogether  opposed  to 
candour:  an  ingenuous  mind  revolts  at  it;  an  honest 
man  will  never  find  it  necessary,  unless  the  Abbe 
Girard  be  right,  in  saying  that  "when  the  necessity  of 
circumstances  and  the  nature  of  affairs  call  for  disguise 
it  is  politick."  Yet  what  train  of  circumstances  car. 
we  conceive  to  exist  which  will  justify  policy  founded 
upon  the  violation  of  truth  1  Intriguers,  conspiratorg, 
and  all  who  have  dishonest  purposes  to  answer,  must 
practise  disguise  as  the  only  means  of  success ;  but  true 
policy  is  as  remote  from  disguise  as  cunning  is  from 
wisdom; 

*  Vide   Abbe    Girard:    "  Cacher,    dissimuler   U- 

L'uiser  " 
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Let  school-taught  pride  dissemble  all  it  can, 
Tt  ese  Irule  things  are  gieal  to  litile  man. 

Goldsmith. 

*  Good  breeding  has  ni  ide  the  tongue  '.alsify  the  luart, 
and  at  t  a  part  of  coiilinual  restraint,  while  nature  has 
preserved  tlie  eyes  to  herself,  that  she  may  not  be  dis- 
guised or  misrepresented.' — Stkklk. 

HYPOCRITE,  DISSEMBLER. 

Hypocrite,  in  Gre<:k  uTroKpiri/f,  from  hirb  and  Kplvojjai, 
signifies  one  appearing  under  a  niasii ;  dissembler, 
from  dissemble,  in  Latin  dissimulo  or  dis  and  similis, 
signifies  one  who  makes  himself  appear  unlike  what  he 
really  is. 

The  hypocrite  feigns  to  be  what  he  is  not ;  '  In  regard 
to  others,  hyyucrisy  is  not  so  pernicious  as  barefaced 
irreligion.' — Addison.  The  dissembler  conceals  what 
Jie  is;  the  former  takes  to  himself  the  credit  of  viilnes 
which  he  has  not ;  the  latter  conceals  the  vices  that 
be  has; 

So  spake  the  false  dissembler  unperceivrd. 

Milton. 
Every  hypocrite  is  a  dissembler ;  but  every  dis.<embler 
is  not  a  hypoenle ;  the  hi/pocrile  makes  truth  serve  llie 
purpose  of  falsehood ;  tfie  dissembler  is  content  with 
making  falsehood  serve  his  own  particular  purpose. 

SIMULATION,  DIS.SIMULATION. 

Siinulation,  from  similis,  is  the  making  one's  self 
like  what  one  is  not;  and  dissimulation,  (rom  dissi- 
milis  unlike,  is  the  making  one's  self  appear  unlike 
what  one  really  is.  The  hypocrite  puts  on  the  sem 
blance  of  virtue  to  reconnnend  himself  to  the  virtuous. 
The  dissembler  conceals  his  vices  when  he  wants  to 
gain  the  simple  or  ignorant  to  his  side;  'The  learned 
make  a  difference  belwven  simulation  at\(i  dissimula- 
tion. Simulation  is  a  pretence  of  what  is  not ;  and 
dissimulatioH  is  a  concealment  of  what  is.' — Tatlkr. 


SECRET,  HIDDEN,  LATENT,  OCCULT, 
MYSTERIOUS. 

Secret  {v.  Clandestine)  signifies  known  to  one's  self 
only;  hidden,  v.  To  conceal;  latent,  in  Latin  latens, 
from  latco  to  lie  hid,  signifies  the  same  as  hidden; 
occult,  in  Latin  occultus,  participle  of  occulo,  com- 
pounded of  oc  or  ob  and  culo  or  colo  to  cover  over  by 
tilling  or  ploughing,  that  is,  to  cover  over  with  the 
earth;  mysterious,  v. Dark. 

What  is  secret  is  known  to  some  one;  what  is  hid- 
den may  be  known  to  no  one:  it  rests  in  the  breast  of 
an  individual  to  keep  a  thing  secret;  it  depends  on  the 
tourse  of  things  if  any  thing  remains  hidden:  every 
man  has  more  or  less  of  that  which  he  wishes  to  keep 
secret ;  the  talent  of  many  lies  hidden  for  want  of  op- 
portunity to  bring  it  into  exercise;  as  many  treasures 
he  hidden  in  the  earth  for  want  of  being  discovered  and 
brought  to  light.  A  secret  concerns  only  the  individual 
or  indivi'duals  who  hold  it;  but  that  which  \s  hidden 
may  concern  all  the  world ;  sometimes  the  success  of  a 
transaction  depends  upon  its  being  kept  secret;  the 
»tores  of  knowledge  which  yet  remain  hidden  may  be 
much  greater  tlian  those  which  have  been  laid  open ; 
Ye  boys,  who  pluck  the  fluw'rs  and  spoil  the  spring, 
Beware  the  secret  snake  that  shoots  a  sling. 

Drydkn. 
The  blind,  lahoiions  mnle 
In  winding  mazes  works  her  hidden  liole. 

Drydkn. 
The  latent  is  the  secret  or  concealed,  in  cases  where 
t ought  to  be  open:  ii  latent  motive  is  that  which  a 
person  intentionally,  though  not  justifiably,  keeps  to 
himself;  the  latent  cause  for  any  proceeding  is  that 
which  is  not  revealed ; 

Mem'iy  confus'd,  and  interrupted  thonclif, 
Death's  harbingers,  lie  Litcnt  in  the  drangh:. 

Trior. 

Occult  and  mysterious  are  species  of  the  hidden : 
he  former  respects  that  which  has  a  veil  naturally 
thrown  over  it;  the  latter  respects  that  mostly  wlilcli 
Is  covered  with  a  suDernalural  veil:  an  occult  science 


is  one  that  is  hidden  from  the  view  of  persons  in  gene 
ral,  which  if  attainable  but  by  few;  occult  causes  or 
qualities  art  those  which  lie  loo  remote  to  be  dis 
covered  by  the  inquirer:  the  operations  of  Providence 
are  said  to  be  mysterious,  as  they  are  altogelhei  paet 
our  finding  out;  many  points  of  doctrine  in  our  reli- 
gion are  equally  vtyslerious,  as  connected  with  and 
dependent  upon  the  attributes  of  the  Deity;  'Some 
men  have  an  occult  power  of  stealing  on  the  aflectious.' 
— Johnson. 

From  his  void  embrace, 
Mysterious  heaven  !   That  moment  to  the  ground, 
A  blackened  corse,  was  struck  the  beauteous  maid. 

Thomson. 
Mysterious  is  sometimes  applied  to  human  transac 
tions  in  Ihe  sense  of  throwing  a  veil  intentionally  over 
any  thing,  in  which  sense  it  is  neaily  allied  to  the  word 
secret,  with  this  distinction,  that  wliat  is  sec7-et  is  often 
not  known  to  be  secret;  hut  that  which  \s  mysterious 
is  so  only  in  the  eyes  of  others.  ThiiiHS  are  soinetiines 
conducted  with  such  secrecy  that  no  one  suspects  what 
is  passing  until  it  is  seen  by  its  elTecis;  an  air  of  mys- 
tery is  sometimes  thrown  over  that  which  is  in  reality 
notliiiig  when  seen:  hence  secrecy  is  always  taken  in 
a  good  sense,  since  it  is  so  great  an  essential  in  the 
transactions  of  men  ;  but  mystery  is  ol'ten  employed  in 
a  bad  sense ;  either  for  the  allected  concealment  of  that 
which  is  insiiinificant,  or  the  purposed  concealment  of 
that  which  is  bad :  an  expedition  is  said  to  be  secret, 
but  not  mysterious  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  disappear- 
ance of  a  person  may  be  mysterious,  but  is  not  said  to 
he  secret. 

MYSTERIOUS,  MYSTICK. 

Mysterious  (»>.  Dark)  and  mystick  are  but  varia- 
tions ot  tlio  same  original ;  the  former  however  is  more 
commonly  applied  to  ii,m  which  is  supernatural,  or 
veiled  in  an  impenetrable  o\,iu>nij)y;  the  latter  to  that 
which  is  natural,  but  in  part  concmied  from  the  view; 
hence  we  speak  of  the  mysterious  plans  m"  Piovidence: 
mystick  schemes  of  theology  or  mystick  principles; 
'  As  soon  as  that  mysterious  veil,  which  now  u,ver3 
futurity,  was  lifted  up,  all  tlie  gayety  of  life  would 
disappear.' — Blair. 

And  ye  five  other  wand'ring  fires  that  move 

In  mystick  dance  not  without  song. 

Resound  his  praise.— Milton. 

TO  ABSCOND,  STEAL  AWAY,  SECRETE 
ONE'S  SELF. 

Abscond,  in  Latin  abscondo,  is  compounded  of  abs 
and  covdo,  signifying  to  hide  from  the  view,  wliich  is 
the  original  meaning  of  the  other  words ;  to  abscond 
is  to  remove  one's  self  for  the  sake  of  not  being  dis- 
covered by  those  with  whom  we  are  acquainted;  to 
steal  away  is  to  get  away  so  as  to  elude  observation  ;  to 
secrete  one's  self  is  to  get  into  a  place  of  secrecy  with- 
out being  perceived.  ,, 

Dishonest  men  abscond,  thieves  steal  away  when 
they  dread  detection,  and  fugitives  secrete  themsehes. 
Those  who  abscond  will  have  frequent  occasion  to 
steal  away,  and  still  more  frequent  occasion  to  secrete 
themselves. 


CLANDESTINE,  SECRET. 

Clandestine,  in  Latin  clandestinus,  comes  fiom 
clam  secretly  ;  secret,  in  French  secret,  Latin  seeretus, 
participle  of  secerno  to  separate,  signifies  remote  from 
observation. 

Clandestine  expresses  more  than  secret.  To  do  a 
thing  clandestinely  is  to  elude  observation  ;  to  do  a 
thing  secretly  is  to  do  it  without  the  knowledge  of  any 
one:  what  is  clandestine  is  unallowed,  which  is  not 
necessarily  the  case  with  what  is  secret. 

With  the  f/unrf'-s^/He  must  be  a  inixliire  of  art ;  with 
secrecy,  caulion  and  iiianaL'ement  are  requisite:  aelan- 
destine  marriage  is  effected  by  a  studied  plan  to  escape 
notice;  a  secret  marriage  is  conducted  by  the  lV)rbcar- 
ance  of  all  coinmunicalion :  conspirators  have  many 
clandestine  proceedings  and  secret  meetings:  an  un- 
faithful servant  clandestinely  conveys  his  master's  pro 
perty  fioin  the  premises  of  liis  master  ;  '  I  went  to  this 
clandestine  lodging,  and  found  to  my  amazement  all 
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the  ornaments  of  a  fine  gentleman,  which  he  lias  taken 
upon  credit.'— Johnson.  A  person  wakes  a  secret 
coiiinmnication  of  his  intentions  to  another;  'Some 
may  place  their  chief  satisfaction  in  givins;  secretly 
what  is  to  be  distributed  ;  others  in  beinj;  the  open  and 
avowed  instruments  of  making  such  distributions.' — 
Atterbury. 

POLITICAL,  POLITICK. 

Political  has  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word  poZify, 
which,  from  the  Greek  jroXirtia  and  -nSXn  a  city,  signi- 
fies the  government  either  of  a  city  or  a  country  :  j)oli- 
tick,  like  the  word  policy,  has  the  improper  meaning  of 
the  word  polity,  namely,  that  of  clever  management, 
l«cause  the  affairs  of  states  are  sometimes  managed 
with  considerable  art  and  finesse:  hence  we  speak  of 
political  government  as  opposed  to  that  which  is  ec- 
clesiastick ;  and  of  politick  conduct  as  opposed  to  that 
which  is  unwise  and  without  foresight:  in  political 
questions,  it  is  twt  politicic  for  individuals  to  set  them- 
selves up  in  opposition  to  those  who  are  in  power ;  the 
study  ot'  politicks,  as  a  science,  may  make  a  man  a 
clever  statesman ;  but  it  may  not  always  enable  him 
to  discern  true  policy  in  his  private  concerns;  '  Ma- 
chiavel  laid  down  this  for  a  master  rule,  in  his  poli- 
tical scheme,  that  the  show  of  religion  was  helpful  to 
the  politician.'— South.  '  A  politick  caution,  a  guard- 
ed circumspection,  were  among  the  ruling  principles 
of  our  forefathers.' — Burke. 


artificial  are  used  either  for  natural  or  moral  objects; 
fictitious  always  for  those  that  are  moral:  artful  is 
opposed  to  what  is  artless,  artificial  to  wljal  is  ri:i- 
tural, /cn((o«s  to  what  is  real :  the  ringlets  of  a  lady's 
hair  are  disposed  in  an  artful  manner;  the  hair  itself 
utay  be  artificial :  a  tale  is  ar*/«Z  which  is  told  in  a 
way  to  gain  credit;  manners  are  artificial  which  do 
not  seem  to  suit  the  person  adopting  them  ;  a  story  is 
fictitious  which  has  no  foundation  whatever  in  truth, 
and  is  the  invention  of  the  narrator. 

Children  sometimes  tell  their  stories  so  artfully  as  to 
impose  on  the  most  penetrating  and  e.vperienced  ;  '  I 
was  much  surprised  to  see  the  ants'  nest  which  I  had 
destioyed,  very  artfully  repaired.' — Addison.  Those 
who  have  no  character  of  their  own  aie  induced  to 
take  an  artificial  character  in  order  to  put  themselves 
on  a  level  with  their  associates;  'If  we  compare  two 
nations  in  an  equal  slate  of  civilization,  we  may  re- 
mark tliat  where  the  greater  freedom  obtains,  there  the 
greater  variety  of  artj^crai  wants  will  obtain  also.' — 
Cumberland.  Beggars  deal  in  fictitious  tales  of  dis- 
tress in  order  to  e.\cite  compassion;  'Among  the  nu- 
merous stratagems  by  which  pride  endeavours  to 
recommend  folly  to  regard,  there  is  scarcely  one  that 
meets  with  less  success  than  affectation,  or  a  perpetual 
disguise  of  the  real  character  hy  fictitious  appearances.' 
—  Johnson. 


ART,  CUNNING,  DECEIT. 
j?rt,  in  liatin  ars,  probably  comes  from  the  Greek 
apui  to  fit  or  dispose,  Hebrew  {i^in  to  contrive,  in 
which  action  the  mental  exercises  of  art  principally 
consists;  cunning-  is  in  Saxon  cuning,  German  kennend 
knowing,  in  which  sense  tlie  English  word  was  for- 
merly used  ;  deceit,  from  the  Latin  deceptiim,  participle 
of  dccipio  or  de  and  capio,  signifies  taking  by  surprise 
or  unawares. 

^rt  implies  a  disposition  of  the  mind,  to  use  cir- 
cumvention or  artificial  means  to  attain  an  end  :  cun- 
ning marks  the  dis|)osition  to  practise  disguise  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  plan  :  deceit  leads  to  the  practice  of 
dissimulation  and  gross  falsehood,  for  the  sake  of  gra- 
tifying a  desire.  Jlrt  is  the  property  of  a  lively  mind ; 
cunning  of  a  thoughtful  and  knowing  mind;  deceit  of 
an  ignorant,  low,  and  weak  mind. 

^rt  is  practised  often  in  self-defence  ;  as  a  practice 
therefore  it  is  even  sometimes  juslifiable,  although  not 
as  a  disposition:  cunning  has  always  self  in  view; 
the  canning  man  seeks  his  gratification  without  regard 
toothers;  cieccit  in  often  practised  to  the  express  in- 
jury of  another  :  the  deceitful  ma.i  adopts  base  means 
for  base  ends.  Animals  p>Hciise  art  when  opposed  to 
their  superiours  in  strength  :  bui  thoy  are  not  artful, 
as  they  have  not  that  versatility  of  power  ivhich  they 
can  habitually  exercise  to  their  own  advanmgp  m^y 
human  beings;  'It  has  been  a  sort  of  maxim  that  iSo 
greatest  art  is  to  conceal  art ;  but  I  know  not  how, 
among  sonie  people  we  meet  with,  their  greatest  cun- 
ning is  to  appear  cunning.^ — Stkicle.  Animals  may 
be  cunning,  inasnmch  as  they  can  hy  contrivance  and 
concealment  seek  to  obtain  the  object  of  their  desire  ; 
'  CunniviT  can  in  im  circumstance  imaginable  be  a 
quality  w  jrthy  a  man,  except  in  his  own  defence,  and 
merely  to  conceal  himself  from  such  as  are  so,  aiid  in 
such  cases  it  is  wisdom.' — Stkele.  No  animal  is  de- 
ceitful except  man  :  the  wickedest  and  the  stupidest  of 
men  have  the  power  and  the  will  of  deceiving  and 
practising  falsehood  upon  others,  which  is  unknown 
to  the  brutes;  'Though  the  living  man  can  wear  a 
mask  and  carry  on  deceit,  the  dying  Christian  cannot 
counterfeit.' — Cumberland. 


ARTFUL,  ARTIFICIAL,  FICTITIOUS. 

Artful,  compounded  of  art  and  ful,  marks  the  qua- 
lily  of  being  full  of  art  {v.  Jlrt) ;  artificial,  in  Latin 
nrtificialis,  from  ars  and  facio  to  do,  signifies  done 
with  art ;  fictitious,  in  V-Win  fictitious,  (mm  fiiigo  to 
feign,  signifies  the  quality  of  being  feigned. 

Artful  respects  what  is  done  with  art  or  design  ;  ar- 
tificial what  is  done  by  the  exercise  of  workmanship; 
fictitious  wliat  is  made  out  of  the  mind.    Artful  and 


ARTIFICE,  TRICK,  FINESSE,  STRATAGEM. 
Artifice,  in  French  artifice,  Latin  artifex  an  arti 
ficer,  from  artem  facio  to  execute  an  art,  signifies  the 
performance  of  an  art;  trick,  in  French  tricher,  comes 
from  the  German  triegen  to  deceive;  ^nesse,  a  word 
directly  imported  from  France  with  all  the  meaning 
attached  to  it,  which  is  characteristick  of  the  nation 
itself,  means  properly  fineness;  the  word  fin  fine,  sig- 
nifying in  French,  as  well  as  in  the  northern  languages 
from  which  it  is  taken,  subtlety  or  mental  acumen> 
stratagem,  in  French  stratag^me,  from  the  Greek 
aTpaT>)yt]ija  and  cTpaTtjYtd)  to  lead  an  army,  signifies 
by  distinction  any  military  scheme,  or  any  scheme  con- 
ducted for  some  military  purpose. 

All  these  terms  denote  the  exercise  of  an  art  calcu 
lated  to  mislead  others.  Artifice  is  the  generick  term  ; 
the  rest  specifick  :  the  former  lias  likewise  a  particular 
use  and  acceptation  distinct  from  the  others :  it  ex- 
presses a  ready  display  of  art  for  the  purpose  of  extri- 
cating one's  self  from  a  difliculty,  or  securing  to  one's 
self  an  advantage.  Trick  includes  in  it  more  of  de 
sign  to  gain  something  for  one's  self,  or  to  act  secretly 
to  the  inconvenience  of  others:*  it  is  rather  a  cheat 
on  the  senses  than  the  understanding.  Finesse  is  a 
species  of  artifice  in  which  art  atid  cunning  are  com- 
bined in  the  management  of  a  cause:  it  is  a  mixture  of 
invention,  falsehood,  and  concealment.  Stratagem  is 
a  display  of  art  in  plotting  and  contriving,  a  disguised 
mode  of  obtaining  an  end. 

Females  who  are  not  guarded  by  fixed  principles  of 
"irtue  and  uprightness  are  apt  to  practise  artifices  upon 
then  husbands.  Men  without  honour,  or  an  honour- 
able mcimts  ^f  living,  are  apt  to  practise  various  tricks 
to  impose  upon  oihovs;  to  their  own  advantage:  every 
trade  therefore  is  said  lo  i.,^vp  its  tricks ;  and  profes- 
sions are  not  entirely  clear  fiom  this  stigma,  which  has 
been  brought  upon  them  by  unworthy  members.  Di- 
plomatick  persons  liave  most  frequent  recourse  to 
finesse,  in  which  no  people  are  more  skilful  practi- 
tioners than  those  who  have  coined  the  word.  Mili- 
tary operations  are  sometimes  considerably  forwarded 
by  well-concerted  and  well-timed  stratagems  to  sur- 
prise the  enemy. 

An  artifice  may  be  perfectly  innocent  when  it  serves 
to  afiord  a  friend  an  unexpected  pleasure;  'Among  the 
several  artifices  which  are  put  in  practice  by  the  poets, 
to  fill  the  minds  of  an  audience  with  terronr,  the  first 
place  is  due  to  tlmnder  and  lighining.' — Addison.  A 
trick  is  childish  which  only  serves  to  deceive  or  amuse 
children ;  '  Where  meti  practise  falsehood  and  show 
tricks  with  <me  another,  there  will  be  perpetual  sus- 
picions, evil  suimisings,  doubts,  and  jealousies.' — 
South.  Stratagems  are  allowable  not  in  war  only; 
the  writer  of  a  novel  or  a  play  may  sonietiines  adopt 
a  successful  stratagem  lo  cause  the  reader  a  surprise; 

*Tru?Ier:  "  Cunning,  finesse,  device,  artifice,  trick, 
stratagem." 
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Oil  otliers  practise  lliy  Ligurian  arls  ; 
'I'tie  slratafrems  and  tricks  of  liltle  liearla 
Arc  lost  (ju  me. — Drvden. 
One  of  the    most  successful   stratagems,  whereby 
MatiDiuet  hecame  formidable,  was  the  assurance  that 
imposlor  gave  his  votaries,  that  wlioever  was  slain  In 
battle  should  be  immediately  conveyed  to  that  luxuri- 
ous paradisehis  wanton  fancy  had  invented.' — Steele. 
Finesse  is  never  justiliable  ;  it  carries  with  it  too  much 
of  concealment  and  disinijenuousness  to  be  practised 
but  for  sellisli  and  unworthy  purposes  ; 
Another  can't  forgive  the  paltry  arts 
By  which  lie  makes  his  way  to  shallow  hearts, 
Mere  pieces  of  finesse,  traps  for  applause. 

CUURCHILL. 

CUNNING,  CRAFTY,  SUBTLE,  SLY,  WILY. 
Cunning,  v.  Art;  crafty  signifies  having  craft,  that 
is,  according  to  the  original  meaning  of  the  word, 
having  a  knowledge  of  some  trade  or  art ;  iieiice 
figuratively  applied  to  the  character ;  subtle,  in  French 
subtil,  and  iLaliii  sublilis  thin,  from  sub  and  tela  a 
thread  drawn  to  be  fine  ;  hence  in  the  figurative  sense 
in  which  it  is  here  taken,  line  or  acute  in  thou;;ln; 
sly  is  in  all  probability  connected  with  slow  and  sleek, 
or  smooth  ;  deliberation  and  smoothness  entering  very 
much  into  the  sense  of  sly ;  wily  signifies  disposed  to 
wiles  or  stratagems. 

All  these  e4)ithels  agree  in  expressing  an  aptitude  to 
em()ioy  peculiar  and  secret  means  to  the  allainmentof 
an  end  ;  they  ditfer  principally  in  the  secrecy  of  tlie 
means,  or  the  degree  of  circumvention  that  is  em- 
ployed. The  cunning  man  shows  his  dexterity  simply 
in  concealing;  this  requires  little  more  than  reserved- 
ness  and  taciturnity;  'There  is  still  another  secret 
that  can  never  fail  if  you  can  once  get  it  believed,  and 
which  is  often  practised  by  women  of  greater  cunning 
than  virtue.  This  is  to  change  sides  for  awhile  with 
the  jealous  man,  and  to  turn  his  own  passion  upon 
himself '—Addison.  The  crafty  man  goes  farther;  he 
shapes  his  words  and  actions  so  as  to  lull  suspicion  : 
hence  it  is  that  a  child  may  be  cunning,  but  an  old 
liiaii  will  be  crafty ;  '  Cunning  is  often  to  be  met  with 
in  brutes  themselves,  and  in  persons  vvlio  are  but 
the  fewest  removes  from  them.' — Addison.  'You  will 
find  the  examples  to  be  few  and  rare  of  wicked,  un- 
principled men  attaining  fully  the  accomplishment  of 
their  cru/«(/ designs.' — Bl.ur.  A  subtle  man  has  more 
acnteness  of  invention  tiian  either,  and  all  his  schemes 
are  hidden  by  a  veil  that  is  impenetrable  by  common 
observation  ;  the  cunning  man  looks  only  to  the  con- 
cealment of  an  immediate  object ;  the  crafty  and 
subtle  m9.\\  has  a  remote  object  to  conceal :  thus  men 
are  cunning  in  their  ordinary  concerns  ;  politicians  are 
crafty  or  subtle ;  but  the  former  is  more  so  as  to  the 
end,  and  the  latter  as  to  the  means.  A  man  is  cun- 
ning and  crafty  by  deeds ;  he  is  subtle  mostly  by 
means  of  words  alone,  or  words  and  actions  combined ; 
'  The  part  of  Ulysses,  in  Homer's  Odyssey,  is  ve^j- 
much  admired  by  Aristotle,  as  perple.ving  tha'  ""'ible 
with  very  agreeable  plots  and  intricaci""!  "^i  *'"'y  "y 
the  many  adventures  in  his  vov=s«  '•"''  "l^  subtlety  (tt 
his  behaviour,  but  by  (he  various  concealments  and 
discoveries  of  hia  person  in  several  parts  of  his  poem.' 

Addison.     Slyii.-ss  is  a  vulgar  kind  of  cunning  :  the 

sly  man  iroes  cautiously  and  silently  to  work  ;  '  If  you 
or  your  correspondent  had  consulted  me  in  your  dis- 
course upon  the  eye,  I  could  have  tolil  you  that  the  eye 
of  L'-onora  is  ■■'hjly  watchful  while  it  looks  negligent.' 
— Steele.     (Viliuess  is  a  species  of  canning  or  craft, 
applicable  only  to  cases  of  attack  or  defence; 
Implore  his  aid  ;  for  Proteus  only  knows 
The  secret  cause,  and  cure  of  all  thy  woes ; 
But  first  the  wily  wizard  must  be  caught, 
For,  unconstraiu'd,  he  nothing  tells  for  noncht 

Drydkn. 

TO  DECEIVE,  DELUDE,  IMPOSE  UPON. 

Deceive,  in  French  dece.voir,  Latin  decipio,  com 
pounded  of  de  privative,  and  capio  to  take,  signifies 
to  take  wrong;  delude,  in  Latin  ileludo,  compounded 
ofde  and  Indo,  signifies  to  play  upon  or  to  mislead  by 
B  trick;  impose, 'm  Latin  imposm,  perfect  of  impvno, 
itlgiiifies  literally  to  lay  or  put  upon. 


Falseliood  is  the  leading  feature  in  all  these  termo ' 
they  vary  however  in  tlie  circumstances  of  the  action 
'J'o  deceive  is  the  most  general  of  the  three;  it  sig- 
nifies simply  to  produce  a  false  conviction  ;  the  other 
terms  are  proijerly  species  of  deceiving,  including 
accessory  ideas.  Deception  may  be  practised  in  va- 
rious degrees  ;  deluding  is  always  something  positive, 
and  considerable  in  degree.  Every  false  iinpiessioii 
produced  by  external  objects,  whether  in  trifles  or 
important  matters,  is  a  deception:  delusion  is  con- 
fined to  errours  in  matters  of  opinion.  We  may  be 
deceived  in  the  colour  or  the  distance  of  an  object ;  we 
are  deluded  in  what  regards  our  principles  or  moral 
conduct ;  '  I  would  have  all  my  readers  take  care  how 
they  mistake  themselves  for  uncommon  geniuses  and 
men  above  rule,  since  it  is  very  easy  for  them  to  be 
deceived  in  this  particular.' — Budgell.  ^Deluded  by 
a  seeming  excellence  ' — Roscommon. 

A  deception  does  not  always  suppose  a  fault  on  the 
part  of  the  person  deceived,  but  a  delusion  does.  A 
person  is  sometimes  deceived  in  cases  where  deception 
is  unavoidable ; 

I  now  believ'd 
Tlie  happy  day  approach'd,  nor  are  my  liopes  deceived. 

Drydbn. 
A  person  is  deluded  through  a  voluntary  blindness  of 
the  understanding ; 

Who  therefore  seeks  in  these 

True  wisdom,  fnds  her  not,  or  by  delusion 

Far  worse,  her  lalse  resemblance  only  meets. 

Prior. 
Artful  people  are  sometimes  capable  of  (/ecen'i?!^  so  as 
not  even  to  excite  suspicion  ;  their  plausible  tales 
justify  the  credit  that  is  given  to  them:  when  the 
Ignorant  enter  into  nice  questions  of  politicks  or  re- 
ligion, it  is  their  ordinary  fate  to  be  deluded. 

Deception  is  practised  by  an  individual  on  himself 
or  others; 

Want(m  women  in  their  eyes 

Men's  deceivings  do  comprise. —  Greene. 
A  delusion  is  commonly  practised  on  one's  self; 

I,  waking,  view'd  with  grief  the  rising  sun, 

And  fondly  mourn'd  the  dear  delusion  gone. 

Prior. 
An  imposition  is  always  practised  on  another ;  '  As 
there  seems  to  be  in  this  manuscript  some  anachronisms 
and  deviations  from  the  ancient  orthography,  I  am  not 
satisfied  myself  that  it  is  authentick,  and  not  rather  the 
production  of  one  of  those  Grecian  sophisters  who 
have  imposed  upon  the  world  several  spurious  works 
of  this  nature.' — Addison.  Men  deceive  other*  Iroin 
a  variety  of  motives  ;  thev  alwaj--'  impose  upon  them 
for  purposes  of  gain,  or  tlie  giat'rication  of  ambition.  . 
Men  ueceive  themselves  w'"'  false  pretexts  and  (alse 
confidence;  they  d-^J"'^"  themselves  with  vain  hopes 
and  wishe"- 

Pr„f.M.-.ors  in  religion  often  deceive  themselves  as 
„..ich  as  they  do  others :  the  grossest  and  most  dan- 
gerous delusion  into  which  they  are  liable  to  fall  is 
that  of  substituting  faith  for  practice,  and  an  extrava- 
gant regard  to  the  outward  observances  of  religion 
in  lien  of  the  mild  and  humble  temper  of  Jesus:  no 
imposition  was  ever  bo  successfully  practised  upon 
mankind  as  that  of  Mahomet. 

DECEIVER,  IMPOSTOR. 

Deceiver  and  impostor,  the  derivatives  from  deceive 
and  impose,  have  a  tart  her  distinction  worthy  of  notice 

7Jcce/B(;risageneiick  term  ;  imposlor  specifick:  every 
impostor  is  a  species  of  deceiver :  the  words  have 
however  a  distinct  use.  The  deceiver  practises  decep- 
tion on  individuals ;  the  impostor  only  on  the  publick 
at  large.  The  fal.-se  friend  and  the  faithless  lover  are 
deceivers  ;  the  assumed  nobleman  who  practises  frauds 
under  his  disguise,  and  the  pielended  prince  who  lays 
claim  to  a  crown  to  which  he  was  never  born,  are 
impostors. 

Deceivers  are  the  most  danserous  members  of 
society;  they  trifle  with  the  best  atfections  of  our 
nature,  and  violate  the  most  sacred  obligations  ;  'That 
traditi(m  o(  the  Jews  that  Christ  was  stolen  out  of  tin; 
grave  is  ancient;  it  was  the  invention  of  the  .lews, 
and  denies  tlie  integrity  of  the  witnesses  of  his  resur- 
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rcction,  making  them  deceivers.' —Tihi-OTSoti.  Im- 
postiiis  are  selilimi  so  culpalile  as  those  wlio  give  them 
credit;  '  Our  Saviour  wrouylil  his  miracles  IVeiiueiilly, 
and  for  a  long  time  tos^etliej  :  a  time  sufficient  to  have 
detected  any  impostor  in.' — Tillotson.  It  would 
require  no  small  share  oC  credulity  to  be  deceived  by 
any  of  the  impositions  which  have  bteu  hitherto  prac- 
tised upon  the  inconsiderate  part  of  mankind. 

DECEIT,  DECEPTION. 

Deceit  {v.  To  deceive)  marks  the  propensity  to  de- 
ceive, nt  the  practice  oi  deceiving ;  deception  tlie  act 
o(  deceiving  {v.  To  deceive). 

A  deceiver  is  full  of  deceit:  but  a  deception  may 
be  occasionally  practised  by  one  who  has  not  this  habit 
of  decriving.  Deceit  is  a  characteristick  of  so  base  a 
nature,  that  those  who  have  it  practise  every  species 
of  deception  in  order  to  hide  their  characters  from  tlie 
observation  of  the  world. 

The  practice  of  deceit  springs  altogetlier  from  a 
design,  and  that  of  the  worst  kind ;  but  a  deception 
may  be  practised  from  indilferent,  if  not  innocent, 
motives,  or  may  be  occasioned  even  by  inanimate 
objects  ; 

I  mean  to  plunge  the  boy  in  pleasing  sleep, 
And  ravish'd  in  Idalian  bow'rs  to  keep, 
Or  high  Cythera,  that  the  sweet  deceit 
May  pass  unseen,  and  none  prevent  the  cheat. 
Drydbn. 
'  All  the  joy  or  sorrow  for  the  happiness  or  calamities 
of  others  is  produced  by  an  act  of  the  imagination 
that  realiieg  tlie  event  however  (iclitious,  so  tliat  we 
feel,   while    the   deception   lasts,   whatever   emotions 
would  be  excited  by  the  same  good  or  evil  happening 
to  oursilvt-s.' — Johnson. 

A  person  or  a  conduct  is  deceitful ;  an  appearance 
is  deceptive.  A  deceitful  person  has  always  guile  in 
his  heart  and  on  his  tongue:  jugglers  practise  various 
dreeptiiins  in  the  performance  of  their  tricks  for  the 
entcrtaiiuiient  of  tJie  populace.  Parasites  and  syco- 
phants are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  deceit,  in  order 
to  inveigle  themselves  into  the  favour  of  their  patrons : 
there  is  no  sense  on  wliich  a  deception  can  be  prac- 
tised with  greater  facility  than  on  that  of  sight;  some- 
times it  is  an  aiireeable  deception,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
panoramick  exhibition. 


DECEIT,  DUPLICITY,  DOUBLE-DEALING. 

Deceit,  V.  Deceit,  deception  ;  diiplieity  signifies 
douhleness  in  dealing,  the  satne  as  double-dealing 

The  former  two  may  be  applied  either  to  habitual 
or  particular  actions,  the  latter  only  to  particular 
actions.  There  may  be  much  deceit  or  duplicity  in  a 
person's  character  or  in  his  proceedings ;  there  is 
double-dealing  only  where  dealing  goes  forvvaid.  The 
deceit  may  be  more  or  less  veiled  ;  the  duplicity  lies 
very  deep,  and  is  always  studied  whenever  it  is  put 
into  practice.  Duplicity  in  reference  to  actions  is 
mostly  employed  for  a  course  of  conduct:  double- 
dealing  is  but  another  term  lor  duplicity  on  particular 
occasions.  Children  of  reserved  characttrs  are  tre- 
qnently  prone  to  deceit,  which  grows  into  consummate 
duplicity  in  riper  years:  the  wealthy  are  often  exposed 
to  much  duplicity  when  they  choose  their  favourites 
among  the  tow  and  iunorant;  '  The  arts  of  dcceii  do 
continually  grow  weaker  and  less  serviceable  to  them 
that  use  them.' — Tillotson.  'Necessity  drove  Dry- 
den  into  a  duplicity  of  character  that  is  painful  to 
reflect  upon.' — Cumberland.  Nothing  gives  rise  to 
more  double-dealing  than  the  fabrication  of  wills ; 
'Maskwell  {mlhe  Double- Dealer)  discloses  by  solilo- 
quy, that  his  motive  for  double-dealing  was  founded 
in  his  |)assion  for  Cynthia.' — Cumberland. 


DECEIT,  FRAUD,  GUILE. 

Deceit  (v.  Deceit,  deception)  is  allied  to  fraud  in 
reference  to  actions;  to  ^u;7e  in  reference  to  the  cha- 
racter. 

Deceit  is  here,  as  in  the  preceding  article,  indeter- 
minate when  compared  with  fraud,  which  is  a  spe- 
cifitk  mode  of  deceiving:  deceit  is  practised  only  in 
private  transactions'  fraudvs  practised  towards  bodies 


as  well  as  individuals,  in  pnblick  as  well  as  private:  a 
child  practises  deceit  towards  its  parents  ; 

With  such  deceits  he  gain'd  their  easy  hearts, 
Too  prone  to  credit  his  perfidious  arts. — Dryden. 
Frauds  are  practised  upon  government,  on  the  publick 
at  large,  or  on  tradesmen  ;  '  The  story  of  the  three 
books  of  the  Sybils  sold  to  Tarquin  was  all  a  fraud 
devised  for  the  convenience  of  state.' — Pridkaux. 
Deceit  involves  the  violation  of  moral  law,  fraud  that 
of  the  civil  law.  A  servant  may  deceive  his  ma-sieras 
to  the  time  of  his  coming  or  going,  but  he  defrauds 
him  of  his  property  if  he  obtains  it  by  any  false  means. 
Deceit  as  a  characteristick  is  indefinite  in  magnitude  ; 
guile  maiks  a  strong  degree  of  moral  turpitude  in  the 
individual ; 

Was  it  for  force  or  guile, 
Or  some  religious  end  you  rais'd  this  pile  1 

Dryden. 
The  former  is  displayed  in  petty  concerns:  the  latter, 
which  contaminates  the  whole  character,  displays  itself 
in  inextricable  windings  and  turnings  that  are  sug- 
gested in  a  peculiar  manner  by  the  author  of  all  evil. 
Deceitful  is  an  epithet  commonly  and  lightly  applied 
to  persons  in  general ;  but  guileless  is  applied  to  cha- 
racters which  are  the  most  diametrically  opposed  to 
and  at  tlie  greatest  possible  distance  from,  that  whicb 
is  false. 


FALLACIOUS,  DECEITFUL,  FRAUDULENT. 

Fallacious  comes  from  the  Latin  fallax  and  fallo 
to  deceive,  signifying  the  property  of  misleading ;  de- 
ceitful, V.  To  deceive;  fraudulent  signifies  after  the 
manner  of  a  fraud. 

The  fallacious  has  respect  to  falsehood  in  opinion ; 
deceitful  to  that  which  is  externally  false  :  our  hopes 
are  often  fallacious ;    the  appearances  of  things  are 
often  deceitful.     Fallacious,  as  characteristick  of  the 
mind,  excludes  the  idea  of  design  ; 
But  when  Ulysses,  with /aMaci'ous  arts, 
Had  made  impression  on  the  people's  hearts, 
And  forg'd  a  treason  in  my  patron's  name, 
My  kinsman  fell. — Dryden. 
Deceitful  excludes  the  idea  of  mistake;  fraudulent 
is  a  gross  species  of  the  deceitful;  'Such  is  the  power 
which  the  sophistry  of  self  love  exercises  over  us,  that 
almost  every  one  may  be  assured  he  measures  himself 
by  a  deceitful  scale.'— Blair.     It  is  a  fallacious  idea 
for  any  one  to  imagine  that  the  faults  of  others  can 
serve  as  any  extenuation  of  his  own  ;  it  is  a  deceitful 
mode  of  acting  for  any  one  to  advise  another  to  do  that 
which  he  would  not  do  himself;  it  is  fraudulent  tc 
attempt  to  get  money  by  means  of  a  falsehood ; 
III  fated  Paris!  slave  to  womankind. 
As  smooth  of  face  as  fraudulent  of  mind. — Pope. 

FALLACY,  DELUSION,  ILLUSION. 

Fallacy,  in  Latin  fallacia,  from  fallo,  has  com- 
monly a  reference  to  the  act  of  some  conscious  agent, 
whose  intention  is  to  deceive  ;  the  delusion  [v.  To  de- 
ceive) and  illusion  may  be  the  work  of  inanimate  ob- 
jects. We  endeavour  to  detect  the  fallacy  which  lies 
concealed  in  a  proposition;  '  There  is  indeed  no  trans- 
action which  ofl(5is  stronger  temptations  lo  fallacy  and 
sophistication  than  epistolary  intercourse.' — Johnson. 
One  endeavours  to  remove  the  delusion  to  whicll  tha 
judgement  has  been  exposed; 

As  when  a  wandering  fire, 

Hoverin#and  blazing  with  delusive  light. 

Misleads  th'  amaz'd  night-wanderer  from  his  way. 

Milton. 
It  is  .sometimes  difficult  to  dissipate  the  illusion  to 
which  the  senses  or  the  fancy  are  liable;  '  Fame,  glory, 
wealth,  honour,  have  in  the  prospect  pleasi  ng  illusions.' 
— Steele. 

In  all  the  reasonincs  of  freethnkers,  there  are  falla- 
cies against  which  a  man  cannot  always  be  on  his 
guard.  The  ignorant  are  perpetually  exposed  to  delu- 
sions when  they  attempt  to  speculate  on  matters  of 
opinion  ;  among  the  most  serious  of  these  delusions  we 
may  reckon  that  of  substituting  their  own  feelings  for 
the  operations  of  Divine  grace.    The  ideas  of  ghosti 
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and  appaiilions  are  mostly  attributable  to  the  illusions 
of  the  senses  and  llie  iniagiiiatioii. 


FAITHLESS,  PERFIDIOUS,  TREACHEROUS. 

Failhlcss  («.  Faitkless)  is  tlie  eenerick  term,  the 
rest  ari'  specifick  terms :  a  breach  of  good  faith  is  ex- 
pressed by  them  all,  but  fail/ilrns  expresses  no  more ; 
the  others  include  accessory  ideas  in  their  signiticalion  : 
perfidiouf,  in  Latin  pcrfidwstis,  sisrnifies  literally  break- 
ing thriiu2h  faith  in  a  great  degree,  and  now  ini[illes 
the  addition  of  hostility  to  the  breach  oi  faith;  trea- 
chervus,  most  probably  changed  from  traitorous,  comes 
from  the  Latin  trado  to  betray,  and  signitics  one  spe- 
cies ol"  active  hostile  breach  of  faith, 

A  fiiithhss  man  is  faithless  only  for  his  own  inte- 
rest; a  perfidious  man  is  expressly  so  to  the  injuiy  of 
another.  A  friend  is /o/Wi/cis  who  (onsults  his  own 
safety  in  the  time  of  need  ;  he  is  perfidious  if  he  pro- 
fits by  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  to  plot  mischief 
against  the  one  to  whom  he  lias  made  vows  of  friend- 
ship. Faithlessness  does  not  suppose  any  parlicular 
eflbrls  to  deceive;  it  consists  of  merely  violating  that 
faith  which  the  relation  produces;  perfidy  is  never  so 
complele  as  when  it  has  most  effectually  assumed  the 
mask  of  sincerity.  Whoever  deserts  his  friend  in  need 
is  guilty  of  faithlessness  ;  but  he  is  guilty  of  pe?-^;/?/ 
who  draws  from  him  every  secret  in  order  to  ertect  his 
ruin ; 

Old  Priam,  fearful  of  the  war's  event, 
This  hapless  Polydore  to  Thracia  sent, 
From  noise  and  tumults,  and  destructive  war. 
Committed  lo  the  faithless  tyrant's  care. — Drydkn. 

'  When  a  friend  is  turned  into  an  enemy  the  world  is 
just  enough  to  accuse  the  perfidiousncss  of  the  fiiend, 
rather  than  liie  indiscretion  of  the  person  who  confided 
in  him.' — Addison. 

Incle  was  not  only  a  faithless  but  a  perfidious  lover. 
Faithlessness,  though  a  serious  olfence,  is  unhappily 
not  iinfreqnent:  there  are  too  many  men  who  are  un- 
mindful of  their  most  important  engagements  ;  but  we 
may  hope  for  the  honour  of  humatiity  that  there  are 
not  many  instances  of /)er^(/)/,  which  exceeds  every 
other  vice  in  atrocity,  as  it  makes  virtue  itself  subser- 
vient to  its  own  base  purposes. 

Peifidy  may  lie   in   the  will  to  do  ;    treachery  lies 
altogether  in  the  thing  done;  one  may  therefore  be 
per^(/i(/us  without  being  treacherous.     A  friend  is  per- 
fidious whenever  he  evinces  his  pf  7;^i/;/ ;  but  he  is  said 
to  be  treacherous  oidy  in  the  particular  instance  in 
which  he  betrays  the  confidence  and  interests  of  an- 
other.    I  detect  a  matx's  perfidy,  or  his  perfidious  a\ms, 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  attempts  to  draw  my  se- 
crets from  me  ;  I  am  made  acquainted  with  his  trea- 
chery not  before  1  discover  that  my  confideiice  is  be- 
trayed and  my  secrets  are  divuliied.     On  the  other  hand 
we  may  he  ^?vnc/(erou.?  without  bims  perfidious.     Per- 
fidy is  an  offence  mostly  between  individuals;  it  is 
rather  a  breach  of  fidelity  (u.  Faith,  fidelity)  than  of 
faith;  treachery  on  Ww  other  hand   includes  breaches 
of  private  or  piiblick  faith.     A  servant  may  be  both 
peifidious  and  treacherous  to  his  master ;  a  citizen  may 
ne  treacherous,  but  tun  perfidious  towards  his  country ; 
Shall  then  the  Grecians  fly,  oli  dire  disgrace  ! 
And  leave  unpunibh'd  this per^(Zi»j/s  race? — Pope. 
And  had  not  Ileav'n  the  fall  of  Troy  desian'd. 
Enough  was  said  and  done  t'  inspire  a  better  mind  : 
Tlieti  had  our  lances  pjerc'd  the  treach'rous  wood. 
And  Ilian's  lowers  and  Priam's  emi)ire  stood. 

Drydicn. 
It  issaid  that  in  the  South  Sea  islands,  when  a  chief 
wants  a  liuman  victim,  their  officers  will  soinctinjes 
/nvlte  their  friends  or  reliitions  to  cotiic  to  them,  when 
tlicy  take  the  opportunity  of  siiddHtily  falling  upon 
them  and  despatcliiri!;  them:  here  is  perfidy  in  tlie  in- 
dividual who  acts  this  false  part;  and  treachery  in  the 
ait  of  hctrayinc  him  who  is  murdered.  When  the 
schooliiiaster  of  Falerii  delivered  his  scholars  to  Ca- 
miJIns.  he  was  guilty  of  treachery  in  the  art,  and  of 
;)<T_^(/;/ towards  those  who  had  reposed  confidence  in 
him.  When  Romnlns  ordered  the  Sahiiie  women  to 
be  seized,  it  was  an  act  of  treachery  hut  not  of  perfidy  ; 
60  in  lik  '  manner  when  the  dauchter  of  Tai'peius 
opened  the  gate's  of  the  Roman  citadel  to  the  enemy. 


FAITHLESS,  UNFAITHFUL. 

Faithless  is  mostly  employed  to  denote  a  breach  o( 
faith  ;  and  unfaithful  to  mark  the  want  of  fidelity  (o. 
Faith, fidelity).  'J'he  former  is  positive;  the  latter  is 
rather  tiegafive,  implying  a  deficiency.  A  prii\ce,  a 
tiovernment,  a  people,  or  an  individual  is  said  to  be 
faithless  ; 

So  spake  the  seraph  Abdiel,  faithful  found; 
Among  the  faithless,  lailhful  only  he. — Milton. 
A  husband,  a  wife,  a  servant,  or  any  individual  issaid 
Ui  ho.  unfaithful.     Meftiis  Tufietius,  the  Alhan  Dicta 
lor,  \v;i»  faithless  to  the  Roman  people  when  he  with 
held  his  assistance  in  the  battle,  and  strove  to  go  over 
to  the  enemy ; 
The  sire  of  men  and  monarch  of  the  sky 
Til'  advice  approv'd,  and  bade  Minerva  fly. 
Dissolve  the  league,  and  all  her  arts  employ 
To  makefile  breach  iha  faithless  act  of  Troy. 

POPB. 

At  length,  ripe  vengeance  o'er  their  head  impends, 
But  Jove  himself  Ihe  faithless  race  defends. — Pons. 
A  man  is  unfaithful  to  his  employer  who  sees  him  in- 
jured by  others  without  doing  liis  utmost  to  prevent  it; 
'  If  you  break  one  jot  of  your  (womise,  I  will  think  you 
the  most  atheistical  break  promise,  and  the  most  un- 
worthy that  may  he  chosen  out  of  the  gross  band  of 
the  unfaithful.' — Sh.^kspeare.  A  woman  is  faithless 
to  her  husband  who  breaks  the  marriage  vow  ;  she  is 
unfaithful  to  him  when  she  does  not  discharge  the 
duties  of  a  wife  to  the  best  of  her  abilities. 

The  term  unfaithful  may  also  be  applied  figura- 
tively to  things; 
If  e'er  with  life  I  quit  the  Trojan  plain, 
If  e'er  I  see  my  sire  and  spouse  again. 
This  bow,  unfaithful  to  my  glorious  aims. 
Broke  by  my  hands  shall  feed  the  blazing  flames. 

Pope. 

TREACHEROUS,  TRAITOROUS, 
TREASONABLE. 
These  epithets  are  all  applied  to  one  who  betrays  his 
trust;  but  treacherous  (v.  Faithless)  respects  a  man's 
private  relations;  traitorous,  his  publick  relation  to  his 
prince  and  his  country;  he  is  a  treacherous  friend,  and 
a  traitorous  subject.  We  may  be  treacherous  to  our 
enemies  as  well  as  our  friends,  for  nothing  can  lessen 
the  obligation  to  preserve  the  fidelity  of  promise; 
'  This  very  charge  of  folly  should  make  men  cautious 
how  they  listen  to  the  treacherous  proposals  which 
come  from  his  own  bosom.' — South.  We  may  be 
traitorous  to  our  country  by  abstainine  to  lend  that  aid 
which  is  in  our  power,  for  nothing  hut  death  can  do 
away  the  obligation  which  we  owe  to  it  by  the  law  of 
nature;  'All  the  evils  of  war  must  unavoidably  be 
endured,  as  the  necessary  means  to  give  success  to  the 
^ra(/oro?t5  designs  of  the  rebel.' — South.  Traitorous 
and  treasonable  are  both  applicable  to  subjects:  but 
the  former  is  extended  to  all  publick  acts  ;  the  latter  only 
to  those  which  aftect  the  supreme  power;  a  soldier  is 
traitorous  who  goes  over  to  the  side  of  the  enemy 
against  his  country  ;  a  man  is  guilty  of  treasonable 
practices  who  meditates  the  life  of  the  king,  or  aims 
at  subverting  his  gnvernment;  a  man  maybe  a  traitor 
under  all  forms  of  government;  but  he  can  be  guilty 
of  treason  only  in  a  monarchical  state ;  '  Hei  od  trumped 
up  a  sham  plot  against  Hyrcanus,  as  if  he  held  corres- 
pondence with  IMalchus  King  of  Arabia,  for  accom- 
plishing treasonable  designs  against  him.' — Prideau.x. 

INSIDIOUS,  TREACHEROUS. 

Insidious,  in  Latin  insidiosus,  from  ivsidi<B  strata- 
gem or  ambush,  from  insidro  to  lie  in  wait  or  ambush, 
signifies  after  the  manner  of  a  stralairein,  or  prone  to 
adopt  strafaioms  :  t reacherons  is  chanavd  from  traitor- 
ous, and  derived  from  trado  to  betray,  signifying  in 
general  the  disposition  to  betray. 

The  insiilii'iis  man  is  not  so  had  as  the  treacherous 
man;  for  the  former  only  lies  in  wait  lo  ensnare  us, 
when  we  are  off  our  L'uaul ;  but  the  latter  tliro\vs  na 
off  our  guard,  by  lulling  us  into  a  state  of  security,  in 
order  the  more  effcctnally  to  get  us  into  his  po«er :  an 
enemy  is,  therefore,  denominated  insidious,  but  a  I'riend 
is  treacherous.    'J'he  insidious  man  has  recourse  to 
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various  little  artifices,  by  wliicli  lie  wishes  to  efTect  his 
purpose,  and  fjaiii  an  advaiilajie  over  his  opponent; 
the  treac/icrous  man  pursues  a  system  of  direct  lalse- 
Jiood,  in  order  to  ruin  iiis  Iriend  :  the  insidious  man  ob- 
jects to  a  lair  and  open  contest;  but  the  treacherous 
man  assails  in  tlie  dark  him  vvlioni  he  should  support. 
The  opponents  to  Christianity  are  fond  of  insidious 
attacks  upon  its  sublime  truths,  because  they  have  not 
always  courage  to  proclaim  their  own  shame;  '  Since 
men  mark  all  our  steps,  and  watch  our  haltings,  let  a 
sense  of  their  insidious  vigilance  excite  us  so  to  behave 
ourselves,  that  they  may  hnd  a  conviction  of  the  mighty 
power  of  Christianity  towards  regulating  the  passions.' 
— Attkrburv.  The  treachery  of  some  men  depends 
for  its  success  on  the  ciedulity  of  others ;  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Trojans,  who  listened  to  the  tale  of  Simon,  liie 
Grecian  spy  ; 

The  world  must  think  him  in  the  wrong, 
Would  say  he  made  a  treacherous  use 
Of  wit,  to  flatter  and  seduce. — Swift. 

TO  CHEAT,  DEFRAUD,  TRICK. 

Cheat,  in  Saxon  cettu,  in  all  probability  comes  from 
eaptum  and  capio,  as  deceit  conies  I'roni  decipio ;  de- 
fraud, compounded  of  de  and  fraud,  signifies  to  prac- 
tise fraud,  or  to  obtain  by  fraud;  trick,  in  French 
tricher,  German  triigen,  signifies  simply  to  deceive,  or 
get  the  better  of  any  one. 

The  idea  of  deception  which  is  common  to  these 
terms  varies  in  degree  and  circumstance. 

One  cheats  by  a  gross  falsehood ;  one  defrauds  by  a 
settled  plan;  one  tricks  by  a  sudden  invention:  cheat- 
•  ng  is  as  low  iu  its  ends,  as  it  is  base  in  its  means; 
r.heats  are  contented  to  gain  by  any  means  :  defraud- 
ing is  a  serious  measure  ;  its  consequences  are  serious, 
both  to  the  perpetrator  and  the  sufferer.  A  person 
cheats  at  play ;  he  defrauds  those  who  place  confi- 
dence in  him. 

Cheating  is  not  punishable  by  laws  ;  it  involves  no 
other  consequence  than  the  loss  of  character :  frauds 
are  punished  in  every  form,  even  with  death,  when  the 
occasion  requires ;  they  strike  at  the  root  of  all  confi- 
dence, and  affect  the  publick  security:  tricking  is  a 
species  of  dexterous  cheating ;  the  means  and  the  end 
are  alike  trifling.  Dishonest  people  cheat ;  villains 
defraud;  cunning  people  trick.  These  terms  pre- 
serve the  same  distinction  in  their  extended  applica- 
tion ; 

If  e'er  ambition  did  my  fancy  cheat 
With  any  wish  so  mean  as  to  be  great; 
Continue,  Heav'n,  still  from  me  to  remove 
7'lie  humble  blessings  of  that  life  I  love. 

COWLKY. 

Thou,  varlet,  dost  thy  master's  gains  devour, 
Thou  milk'st  his  ewes,  and  olten  twice  an  hour; 
Of  grass  and  fodder  thou  defraud'st  the  darns, 
And  of  the  mother's  dugs  tiie  starving  lambs. 

Dryden. 
'He  who  has  the  character  of  a  crafty,  tricking  man  is 
entirely  deprived  of  a  principal  inslrument  of  business, 
trust,  whence  he  will  find  nothing  succeed  to  liis  wish.' 
— Bacon. 


COaUET,  JILT. 
There  are  many  jiUs  who  become  so  from  coquctg, 
butonemay  be  a  coyucJ  without  beinga  j(7«.  Coquetry 
is  contented  with  employing  little  arts  to  excite  notice; 
Jilting  extends  to  the  violation  of  truth  and  honour,  in 
order  to  awaken  a  passion  which  it  afterward  disaji- 
points.  Vanity  is  the  main  spring  by  which  coquets 
and  jilts  are  impelled  to  action ;  but  the  former  in- 
dulges her  propensity  mostly  at  her  own  expense  only, 
while  the  latter  does  no  less  injury  to  the  peace  of 
others  than  she  does  to  her  own  reputation.  The 
coquet  makes  a  traffick  of  her  own  charms  by  seeking 
a  multitude  of  admirers;  1\k  jilt  sports  with  thesacreii 
passion  of  love,  and  barters  it  for  the  gratification  of 
any  selfish  propensity.  Coquetry  is  a  fault  which  should 
be  guprded  against  by  every  female  as  a  snare  to  her 
own  happiness;  jilting  is  a  vice  which  cannot  be 
practised  without  some  depravity  of  the  heart;  'The 
coquet  is  indeed  one  degree  towards  the  jilt ;  but  the 
heart  of  the  former  is  benl  upon  admiring  herself,  and 


giving  false  hopes  to  her  lovers;  but  the  latter  is  not 
ciiiitented  to  be  extremely  amiable,  but  she  must  add  to 
that  advantage  a  certain  delight  in  being  a  torment  to 
others.' — Steele. 


TO  INSNARE,  ENTRAP,  ENTANGLE, 
INVEIGLE. 

The  idea  of  getting  any  object  artfully  into  one  » 
power  is  common  to  all  these  terms;  to  insnare  is  ic 
take  in  or  by  means  of  a  snare ;  to  entrap  is  to  tai^tf 
in  a  trap  or  by  means  of  a  trap  ;  to  entangle  is  to  t;ikt 
in  a  tangle,  or  by  means  of  tangled  thread  ;  to  inveigle 
is  to  take  by  means  of  making  blind,  fiuui  tlie  French 
aveugle  blind. 

Insnare  and  entangle  are  used  cither  in  the  natural 
or  moral  sense ;  entrap  mostly  in  the  natural,  inveigle 
only  in  the  moral  sense.  In  the  natural  sense  birds  are 
ensnared  by  means  of  birdlime,  nooses,  or  whatever 
else  may  depi  ive  them  of  their  liberty :  men  and  beasts 
are  entrapped  in  whatever  serves  as  a  trap  or  enclo- 
sure; they  may  be  entrapped  by  being  lured  int"  a 
house  or  any  place  of  confinement:  all  creatures  are 
entangled  by  nets,  or  that  which  confines  the  limbs 
and  prevents  tlieni  from  moving  forward. 

In  the  moral  sense  men  are  said  to  be  ensnared  by 
their  own  passions  and  the  allurements  of  pleasure 
into  a  course  of  vice  which  deprives  them  of  the  use 
of  their  faculties,  and  makes  them  virtually  captives; 
'  This  lion  (the  literary  lion)  has  a  particular  way  of 
imitating  the  sound  of  the  creature  lie  would  ensnare 
— Addison.  Men  may  be  entrapped  by  promises  or 
delusive  hopes  into  measures  which  they  afterward 
repent  of; 

Tliough  the  new-dawning  year  in  its  advance 
With  hope's  gay  promise  may  entrap  the  mind, 
Let  memory  give  one  retrospective  glance. 

Cumberland. 
Men  are  entangled  by  their  errours  and  imprudencies 
in  difficulties  which  interfere  with  their  moral  freedom, 
and  prevent  them  from  acting  uprightly;  'Some  men 
weave  their  sophistry  till  their  own  reason  is  entan 
gled.' — Johnson.  Men  are  inveigled  by  the  artifices 
of  others,  when  the  consequences  of  their  own  actions 
are  shut  out  from  their  view,  and  they  are  made  to 
walk  like  blind  men;  'Wliythe  inveigling  of  awn- 
man  before  she  is  come  to  years  of  discretion  shouiil 
not  be  as  crinrinal  as  theseducing  her  before  she  is  ten 
years  old,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend.'— -Addison  . 
Insidious  freethinkers  make  no  scruple  of  msnaring 
the  immature  undeislairding  by  the  proposal  of  such 
doubts  and  difficulties  as  shall  shake  their  faith 
When  a  man  is  entangled  in  the  evil  courses  of  a 
wicked  woman,  the  more  he  plunges  to  get  his  liberty, 
the  taster  she  binds  him  in  her  toils.  The  practice  of 
inveigling  youirg  persons  of  either  sex  into  houses  of 
ill  fame  is  liot  so"  frequent  at  present  as  it  was  in  former 
times. 


TO  COAX,  WHEEDLE,  CAJOLE,  FAWN 

Coaz  probably  comes  from  coke  a  simpleton,  signify- 
ing to  treat  as  a  simpleton  ;  wheedle  is  a  frequentative 
of  wheel,  sigiiilying  to  come  round  a  person  with 
smooth  art;  cajoleis  in  Frcnc\t cujoler  ;  U>  fawn,  from 
the  noun  fawn,  signifies  to  act  or  move  like  &  fawn. 

The  idea  of  using  mean  arts  to  turn  peopled  to  one's 
selfish  purposes  is  conrnron  to  all  these  terms:  coazhsm 
sonrething  childish  in  it ;  wheedle  and  cajole  that  which 
is  knavish  ;  fawn  that  which  is  servile. 

The  act  of  coaiui^  consists  of  urgent  entreaty  and 
whining  supplication  ;  the  act  of  wheedling  consists  of 
smooth  and  winning  entreaty;  cajoijno' consists  mostly 
of  trickery  and  stratagem,  disguised  under  a  FOfl  ad- 
dress and  insirruating  nranners;  the  act  of  faimting 
consists  of  supplicant  grinrace  and  anticks,  such  as 
characterize  the  little  aninral  from  which  it  derives  its 
rrame ;  children  coax  their  parents  in  order  to  obtain 
their  wishes;  'The  nurse  had  changed  her  note,  she 
was  nuzzling  and  cnarfVi^- the  child;  "that's  a  good 
dear,"  says  she.'— L'Estra.nge.  The  greedy  and 
covetous  wheedl:  those  of  an  easy  temper;  'Regulus 
gave  his  son  his  rreedoni  in  order  to  entitle  him  to  the 
estate  left  him  by  his  mother,  and  when  he  got  into  pos- 
session of  it  endcavouied  fas  the  character  of  the  man 
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made  it  generally  believed)  to  Tthecdlr.  Iiim  out  of  it  by 
the  iiio.st  Indecent  coiiipUisance.' — Mei.motii  (Letters 
of  Pliny).  Knaves  cajole  the  simple  and  uiisuspeit- 
iiig;  "I  must  piaiil  it  a  jusi  judgement  upon  poets, 
that  Uiey  whose  chief  pretence  is  wit,  should  he 
treated  as  they  themselves  treat  fools,  that  is,  be 
cajoled  with  praises.' — Pope.  Parasites  fawn  upciti 
those  who  have  the  power  to  contribute  to  their 
glWtiScation ; 

Unhappy  he. 
Who,  scornful  of  the  flatterer's  fawning  art, 
Dreads  ev'n  to  pour  his  gratitude  of  heart. 

Armstrong. 
Coaxing  is  mostly  resorted  to  by  inferiours  towards 
those  on  whom  they  are  dependent;  wheedling  and 
cajoling  are  low  practices  contined  to  the  baser  sort  of 
men  with  each  other;  fawning,  though  not  less  mean 
and  (llsiiaceful  than  the  above  mentioned  vices,  is  com- 
HKinly  practised  oidy  in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  where 
men  ol  base  character,  though  not  mean  education, 
come  in  connexion  with  the  great. 

TO  .ADULATE,  FLATTER,  COMPLIMENT. 

'iilulate,  in  Latin  adulatus,  participle  of  adulor,  is 
changed  from  a(/oifu to olfer  incense;  ^<it<fr,  in  French 
flatter,  comes  from  the  Latin  flatus  wind  or  air,  sig- 
nifying to  say  what  is  any  and  unsnl>stanlial;  compli- 
ment comes  from  co/nply,  and  the  Latin  comjilaceo,  to 
please  greatly. 

We  adulate  by  discovering  in  our  actions  an  entire 
subserviency;  we  flatter  simply  by  words  expressive 
of  an  uimsual  admiration  ;  we  compliment  by  fair  lan- 
guage or  respectful  civilities.  An  adulatory  address 
is  couched  iit  terms  of  feigrred  devotion  to  tire  object ; 
^flattering  arldress  is  filled  with  the  fictitious  perfec- 
tions of  the  object ;  a  eompiimfn^ary  address  is  suited 
to  the  station  trf  the  individual  arrrl  the  occasion  which 
giv(;s  rise  to  it;  it  is  frrll  of  respect  arrd  defererrce. 
Cortrlicrs  are  guilty  of  nrfjiian'on;  lovers  are  addicted 
\a  flattery  ;  people  of  fashion  indulge  themselves  in  a 
prol  usiori  of  compliments. 

.Adulation  can  never  be  prai^tised  without  falsehood  ; 
its  mearrs  are  hypocrisy  and  lying,  its  end  private 
interest;  'The  servile  and  excessive  rtrfi(/a(/«?j  of  the 
senate  soon  tonvirrced  Tiberius  that  the  Koinari  spirit 
had  suffered  a  total  change  urrder  Augustus.' — Cum- 
BERL.^Nn.  Flattery  always  exceeds  the  truth  ;  it  is 
extravagant  praise  dictated  by  an  overweening  par- 
tiality, or,  what  is  more  freqrrerit,  by  a  disirrgenuoris 
terrrper ;  '  You  may  be  sure  a  woman  loves  a  irrau 
when  she  uses  bis  expressions,  tells  his  stories,  or 
imitates  his  rrmrrner.  This  gives  a  secret  delight;  for 
imitatiorr  is  a  kirrd  of  artless  flatleiy,  arrd  mightily 
favours  the  priirciple  of  self-love.' — Spkctato.",.  Com- 
pliments are  rrot  incompatible  with  sirreerity,  unless 
they  are  dictated  from  a  nrere  compliance  to  the  pre- 
scribed rules  of  politeness  or  the  riiorireiit.uy  desire  of 
pleasirrg;  '!  have  luiown-a  hero  romiilimf.ntfd  upon 
the  decent  majesty  and  state  Ik^  assumed  after  victory." 
— PopK.  Adulation  may  be  fulsome,  flattery  gross, 
compliments  irirnrr'iining.  Jidnlation  inspires  a  person 
with  an  inrnroderate  corrceit  of  his  own  importance  ; 
flattery  untki'^  Iririr  in  love  with  himself;  compliments 
make  him  in  good-humour  with  himself. 


FLATTERER,  SYCOPHANT,  PARASITE. 

Flatterer,  v.  To  adulate;  sycophant,  in  Creek  <rinco- 
tjnivrtii,  signified  originally  an  i:if(irrrier  on  the  matter 
of  figs,  but  has  now  acquired  the  meairirrg  of  an  ob 
seqriious  and  servile  pei'.eon;  parasite,  in  Greek  -napd 
ciTOi,  from  TTupa  and  cirof  corn  or  meat,  originally 
refi-rrcd  to  the  priests  who  attended  feasts,  but  it  is 
now  applied  to  a  hanger-on  at  the  trrbles  of  the  great. 

The  flatterer  is  one  who  flatters  by  words ;  the 
syrophant  arrd  parasite  is  therefore  always  aflatterer, 
and  something  more,  for  the  sycophant  adopts  every 
mean  artifice  by  which  he  can  ingratiate  himself,  and 
the  parasite  subnrits  to  every  degradation  and  servile 
compliance  by  which  he  can  obtain  his  base  purpose. 
These  terms  differ  more  in  the  object  than  in  the 
means :  the  t'ermer  having  general  purposes  of  favour ; 
and  the  latter  particular  aitd  still  lower  purposes  to 
answer.  (Courtiers  may  be  sycophants  in  oiiier  to  be 
well  with  their  prince  and  obtain  preferment,  but  they 


are  seldom  parasites,  for  the  latter  are  generally  poor 
and  in  want  of  a  ureal ;   '  Flatterers  are  the  bosom 
errernies  of  princes.' — South.    '  By  a  revolution  in  the 
state,  the  fawning  sycophant  of  yesterday  is  converted 
into  the  austere  critick  of  the  preseirt  hour.' — Burkb. 
The  first  of  pleasures 
Were  to  be  rich  nryself ;  birt  next  to  this 
I  hold  it  best  to  be  a  parasite. 
And  feed  upon  the  rich. — Cumberland. 

TO  GLORY,  BOAST,  VAUNT. 

To  glory  is  to  hold  as  one's  glo'-y  ;  to  boast  is  to  set 
forth  to  one's  advantage;  In  vaunt  is  to  boast  loudly. 
Tire  first  two  terms  denote  the  value  which  the  in- 
dividual sets  upon  that  which  belotrgs  to  hinrself;  the 
last  term  may  be  applied  to  that  which  respects  others 
as  well  as  ourselves. 

To  glory  is  more  particularly  the  act  of  the  mind, 
the  iridnlgence  of  the  internal  sentiitrenl :   to  boast 
and  vaunt  derrote  rather  the  expression  of  the  senti- 
itrent.    To  glory  is  applied  orrly  to  nratters  of  mrrment ; 
boast  is  rather  suitable  to  trifling  points ;  vaunt  is  a 
term  of  less  familiar   use   than   either,  being  suited 
rather  to  poetry  or  romance.      A   Christian   martyr 
glories  in  the  cross  of  Christ;  '  All  the  laymen  who 
have  exerted  a  nrore  than  ordinary  gerrius  in  their 
writings,  and  were  the  glory  of  their  tinres,  were  men 
whose  hopes  were  filled  with  immortality.' — Addison. 
A  soldier  boasts  of  liis  courage  and  his  feats  iii  battle  j 
'  If  a  man  looks  upon  himself  in  an  abstracted  light, 
he  has  not  nruch  to  boast  of.' — Addison. 
Not  that  great  champion 
Whom  famous  poets'  verse  so  nruch  doth  vaunt, 
And  hath  for  twelve  huge  labours  high  extoll'd 
So  marry  furies  and  sharp  hits  did  harirrt. 

Spenser. 
Glory  is  but  seldom  used  in  a  bad  sense,  and  boast 
still  selrliimer  irr  a  good  serrse.  A  royalist  glories  in 
the  idea  iif  supporting  Iris  prince  arrd  the  h-giiirnate 
rights  of  a  soveieigrr  ;  but  there  are  republicans  urrd 
traitors  who  glory  in  their  sharrre,  and  toast  of  the 
converts  they  make  to  their  lawless  cause.  It  is  an 
rrnbecrrming  action  for  an  individual  to  boast  of  any 
thing  in  hirrrself ;  but  a  nation,  in  iis  collective  capacity, 
may  boast  of  its  superiority  withorrt  doirrg  violence  to 
decorum.  An  Englishmarr  glories  in  the  reflection  of 
belonuing  to  such  a  distinguished  nation,  allliorrgh  he 
would  do  very  idly  to  boast  of  it  as  a  persorral  qrrality; 
no  nation  cair  boast  of  so  irrany  publick  instilutiorrs  for 
the  relief  of  distress  as  England. 

TO  EVADE,  EQUIVOCATE,  PREV.ARICATE. 

Evade,  v.  To  escape;  equivocate,  v.  ./Jmbignity; 
prevaricate,  in  Latin  praoaricatus,  participle  of  pris 
and  varicor  to  go  loosely,  signifies  to  shift  from  side 
to  side. 

These  words  designate  an  artfirl  mode  of  escaping 
the  scrutiny  of  an  inquirer;  we  evade  by  artfully 
inrnlng  the  subject  or  calling  off  the  alterrtion  of  the 
inquirer;  we  eijumocate  by  tire  use  of  ei^mrocal  ex- 
pressions ;  we  prevaricate  by  the  use  of  loo.se  and 
iirdefiirite  expressions:  we  avoid  giving  satisfaction  by 
evading  ;  we  give  a  false  satisfaction  by  eijuivocating; 
we  give  dissatisfactirm  \ty  preoaricating.  Eoading  is 
iriit  so  nreari  a  practice  as  equivocating :  it  may  be 
srrrnetinres  needful  to  evade  a  (inesliori  which  we  do  not 
wish  to  answer  ;  '  Whenever  a  trader  has  endeavoured 
to  evade  the  jrrst  ileniands  of  his  creditors,  this  hath 
been  declared  by  the  legislature  to  be  an  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy.'— Blacks  roNK.  F.quivocalions  are  employed 
for  the  purposes  of  falsehood  anil  interest ;  '  When 
.Satan  told  Eve  "  Tlwiti  shall  not  surely  die,"  it  was 
in  his  equivocation,  "  Thou  shalt  not  incur  present 
death."  ' — Brown  [Vulgar  Errours).  Prevarications 
are  still  meaner ;  and  are  resorted  to  mostly  by  crimi- 
nals in  order  to  e.scape  detection ;  '  There  is  no  pre- 
varicating with  God  when  we  are  on  the  very  thresh 
old  of  his  presence.' — Cumberland. 

EVASION,  SHIFT,  SUBTERFUGE. 
Evasion  (v.  To  evade)  is  here  taken  only  in  th« 
had  sense  ;  shift  ami  subterfuge  are  modes  of  o'n.s-ion; 
the  shift  signifies  that  gross  kind  of  evasion  by  which 
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one  attempts  to  shtft  nffan  nhlipation  from  one's  self; 
tlie  siiblerfugr,  from  suhter  liiider  and  fugio  to  fly,  is 
Amrn\e  o( (casion  ill  wliicli  one  has  recourse  to  some 
screen  or  slielter. 

Tlie  evasiun,  in  distinction  from  the  others,  is  re- 
sorted to  for  the  gratification  of  pride  or  ol)stinacy  : 
vvlioever  wishes  to  maintain  a  bad  cause  must  have  re- 
course to  evasions ;  candid  minds  despise  all  evasions ; 
'  The  question  of  a  future  slate  was  hung  up  in  doubt, 
or  banded  between  conflicting  disputants  through  all 
the  quiiks  and  evasions  of  sophistry  and  logick.'— 
CuMBKRLAND.  The  s/iifl  is  the  trick  of  a  knave  ;  it 
always  serves  a  paltry,  low  purpose  ;  he  wlio  has  not 
courage  to  turn  open  thief,  will  use  any  shifts  rather 
than  not  get  money  dishonestly;  '  Wiien  such  little 
thifis  coHie  once  to  be  laid  open,  how  poorly  and 
wretchedly  must  that  man  needs  sneak,  who  finds 
himself  b()th  guilty  and  baffled  too.' — South.  The 
subterfuge  is  the  refuge  of  one's  fears ;  it  is  not  re- 
sorted to  from  the  hope  of  gain,  but  from  the  fear  of  a 
loss;  not  for  purposes  of  interest,  but  for  those  of 
character;  he  who  wants  to  justify  himself  in  a  bad 
cause,  has  recourse  to  subterfuges  ; 

VViiat  farther  subteifuge  can  Turnus  find  ■? 

Drvden. 

TO  ESCAPE,  ELUDE,  EVADE* 

Escape,  in  French  echa/'/  er,  comes  in  all  proba- 
bility from  the  Latin  ezcipm  lii  take  out  ol",  to  get  otf ; 
elude,  V-  To  avoid  ;  evade,  fr(jm  the  Latin  evado,  com- 
pounded of  e  and  vado,  signifies  to  go  or  get  out  of  a 
hing. 

The  idea  of  being  disengaired  from  that  which  is 
not  agreeable  is  comprehendV-d  in  the  sense  of  all  these 
terms;  but  «ca//e  designates  no  means  by  wliich  this 
is  elTecled  ;  elude  and  crade  define  the  means,  namely, 
"he  etforts  which  are  used  by  one'sself :  we  are  simply 
Uiseugaged  when  we  escape;  but  we  disengage  our- 
selves wlien  we  elude  and  evade:  we  escape  from 
danger ;  we  elude  the  search  :  our  escapes  are  often 
providential,  and  often  nanow  ;  our  success  in  eluding 
depends  on  our  skill:  there  are  many  had  men  who 
escape  hanging  by  the  mistake  of  a  word ;  there  are 
many  who  escape  detecli(Mi  by  the  art  with  which 
they  elude  observation  and  inquiry; 

Vice  oft  is  hid  in  virtue's  fair  disguise, 

And  in  her  boriow'd  furiu  escapes  inquiring  eyes. 
Spectator. 
It  is  a  vain  attempt 

To  bind  the  ambitious  and  unjust  by  treaties ;  | 

These  they  elude  a  thousand  specious  ways.  j 

Thomson 
'The  earl  Rivers  had  frequently  inquired  for  his  son 
(Savage),  and  had  always  been  amused  with  evasive 
answers.' — ^JoHNsoN. 

Elude  and  e.nade  both  imply  the  practice  of  art ; 
but  the  former  consists  mostly  of  actions,  the  latter  of 
words  as  well  as  actions :  a  \U\e(  eludes  those  who  are 
in  pursuit  of  him  by  dexterous  modes  of  concealment ; 
he  evades  the  interrogatories  of  the  judge  by  equivo^ 
eating  re[)Iies.  One  is  said  to  elude  a  punisliment,  and 
to  evade  a  law. 

AMBIGUOUS,  EQUIVOCAL. 

Ambigunus,  in  Latin  amhiguus,  from  ambigo,  com- 
pounded of  ambo  and  ago,  signifies  acting  both  ways; 
equii'ocal,  in  French  equivoque,  Latin  aqnivocus,  com- 
posed of  sqiius  and  vox,  signifies  that  which  may  be 
apiilied  equally  to  two  or  more  objects. 

An  ambiguity  arises  from  a  too  general  form  of 
expression,  which  leaves  the  sense  of  the  author  in- 
determinate; an  equivocation  lies  in  the  power  of  par 
ticular  terms  used,  which  admit  of  a  double  interpre 
lalion :  the  ambiguity  leaves  us  in  entire  incertitude 
as  to  what  is  meant ;  the  equivocation  misleads  us  by 
the  use  of  a  term  in  llie  sense  which  we  do  not  suspect. 

The  avibigvity  may  be  unintentional,  arising  Irom 
the  natui^e  both  of  the  words  and  the  things;  or  it 
may  be  employed  to  withhold  information  respecting 
our  views  ;  Ihe  equivocation  is  always  intentional,  and 
may  be  employed  for  purposes  of  fraud;  '  An  honest 
man  will  never  employ  an  equivocal  expression  ;  a 
confused  man  may  often  xiWex ambiguous  ones  without 
any  design.' — Blair.  The  histories  of  heathen  nations 


aie  full  of  confusion  and  ambiguity :  the  heathen 
oracles  are  mostly  veiled  by  some  e^uirocution  ;  of 
this  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  in  the  oracle  of 
the  Persian  mule,  by  which  Croesus  was  misled  ;  '  We 
make  iiiV  of  ait  equivocation  to  deceive;  of  an  ambi- 
guity to  keep  in  the  dark.' — Truslkr.  Ambiguous 
may  sometimes  be  applied  to  other  objects  besides 
words ; 

Til'  ambiguous  god,  who  rul'd  her  lab'ring  breast, 
In  tiiese  mysterious  words  his  mind  express'd, 
Some  truths  reveal'd,  in  terms  involv'd  the  rest. 
Dryden. 
'  The  parliament  of  England  is  without  comparison  the 
most  voluminous  author  in  the  world,  and  there  is  sncli 
a  happy  ambiguity  in  its  works,  that  its  students 
have  as  much  to  say  on  the  wrong  side  of  every  ques- 
tion as  upon  the  right.'— CuMBERLANn.  The  term 
equivocal  may  sometimes  be  employed  in  an  indiflerent 
sense;  'Give  a  njan  all  that  is  in  the  power  of  the 
world  to  bestow,  but  leave  him  at  the  same  lime  under 
some  secret  oppression  or  heaviness  of  lieart.  You 
bestow  indeed  the  materials  of  enjoyment,  but  you  de- 
prive him  of  the  ability  to  extract  it.  Hence  pros- 
perity is  so  often  an  equivocal  word,  denoting  merely 
affluence  of  possession,  but  unjustly  applied  to  the  oos- 
sessor.' — Blair. 


TO  AVOID,  ESCHEW,  SHUN,  ELUDE. 

Avoid,  in  French  eviter,  Latin  evito,  compounded 
of  e  and  vito,  probably  from  viduus  void,  signifies  to 
make  one's  self  void  or  free  from  a  thing;  eschew  and 
shun  both  come  from  the  German  scheuev,  Swedish 
sky,  &c.  when  it  signifies  to  fly;  elude,  in  French  elu- 
der,  l^atln  eludo,  compounded  of  c  and  ludo,  signifies  to 
get  one's  self  out  of  a  thing  by  a  trick. 

Avoid  is  both  generick  and  specifick  ;  we  avoid  in  es- 
chewing or  shunning,  or  we  avoid  without  eschewing 
or  shunning.  Various  contrivances  are  requisite  for 
avoiding  ,  eschewing  and  shunning  consist  otily  o(  go- 
ing out  of  the  way,  of  not  coming  in  contact;  eluding, 
as  its  derivation  denotes,  has  more  of  artifice  in  it  than 
any  of  the  former.  We  avoid  a  troublesome  vi^iler 
under  real  or  feigned  pretences  of  ill  health,  prior  en 
gagenient,  and  the  like;  we  eschew  evil  company  by 
not  going  hitu  any  but  what  we  know  to  be  good ;  wo 
shun  the  sight  of  an  offensive  object  by  turning  into  an- 
other road  ;  we  elude  a  punishment  by  getting  out  of 
the  way  of  those  who  have  the  power  of  inflicting  it. 

Prudence  enables  us  to  avoid  many  of  the  evils  to 
which  we  are  daily  exposed  ;  '  Having  thoroughly 
considered  the  nature  of  this  passion,  I  have  made  it 
my  study  how  to  avoid  the  envy  that  may  accrue  to 
me  from  these  my  speculations.' — Steele.  Nothing 
but  a  fixed  principle  of  reliaion  can  enable  a  man  to 
eschew  the  temptations  to  evil  which  lie  in  his  path. 
This  term  is  particularly  applicable  to  poetry  and  the 
grave  style ; 

Thus  Brute  this  realm  into  ids  rule  subdued, 

And  reigned  long  in  great  felicity, 

Lov'd  of  his  friends,  and  of  his  foes  eschewed. 

Spenser. 

Fear  will  lead  one  to  shun  a  madman,  whom  it  is  not 

in  one's  power  to  bind ; 

Of  many  things,  some  few  I  shall  explain  ; 
Teach  theetosAim  the  dangers  of  the  main. 
And  how  at  length  the  promised  shore  to  gain. 

Dryden. 

A  want  of  all  principle  leads  a  man  to  elude  his  ere 
ditors,  whom  he  wishes  to  defraud; 

The  wary  Trojan,  bending  from  the  blow, 
Eludes  the  death,  and  disappoints  his  foe. — Pope. 

The  best  means  of  avoiding  quarrels  is  to  avoid 
giving  ofl^ence.  The  surest  preservative  of  our  inno- 
cence is  to  esrhein  evil  company,  and  the  surest  pre- 
servative of  our  health  is  to  shun  every  intemperate 
practice.  Those  who  have  no  evil  design  in  view  will 
have  no  occasion  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  law. 

We  speak  of  avoiding  a  danger,  and  shunning  a 
danger:  but  to  avoid  it  is  m  general  not  to  fall  into 
h ;  to  shmi  it  is  with  care  to  keep  out  of  the  way 
of  it. 
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TO  INVENT,  FEIGJ  ,  FRAMt,,  FABRICATE, 
FOKGE. 

Invent^  v.  To  contrive;  feign,  v.  To  feign;  frame 
»i!^(iilies  U)  make  accordiiig  U>  a.  frame ,  fabricate,  in 
Lalin  fabricatus,  Iroiii  faber  a.  workman,  is  cliaiiged 
trom/«c!i),  siijiiiCyiiig  to  make  according  to  an;  forge, 
from  llie  luiuw  for ge,  sigiiiiics  to  make  in  a  forge. 

All  lliese  terms  are  employed  to  express  tlie  produc- 
tion of  something  out  of  tlic  mind,  by  means  of  its  own 
eflbrls.  To  invent  {v.  To  contrive)  is  tlie  general  term  ; 
tlie  oilier  terms  imply  modes  of  ineenaoB  under  diUer- 
ent  circumstances.  To  invent,  as  distinguished  from 
the  rest,  is  busied  in  creating  new  forms,  either  by 
means  of  the  imagination  or  the  reflecti\'e  powers ;  it 
forms  combinations  either  purely  spiritual,  or  those 
wliich  are  mechanical  and  physical:  the  poet  nij;cH/s 
Imagery;  the  philosopher  iricpnis  matheniaiical  prob- 
lems or  mechanical  instruments;  'Pythagoras  invented 
the  Ibrty-seventh  proposition  of  the  first  book  of  Eu- 
clid.'— Bartelet. 

Invent  is  used  for  the  producti(m  of  new  forms  to  real 
objects,  or  for  the  creation  of  unreal  objects;  lo  feign 
(«.  To  feign)  is  used  for  the  creation  of  unreal  objects, 
or  such  as  have  no  existence  but  in  the  mind  :  a  play 
or  story  is  invented  from  what  passes  in  the  world ; 
Mahomet's  religion  consists  of  nothing  but  inventions  : 
the  heathen  poets  feigned  all  the  tales  and  fables 
which  constitute  the  mythology,  or  history  of  their 
deities  ; 

Their  savage  eyes  turned  to  a  modest  gaze 

By  the  sweet  power  of  musick  ;  therefore,  the  poet 

Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and  floods. 
Shakspkare. 
To  frame, or  make  according  lo  a  frame,  is  a  species 
o{  invention  which  consists  in  the  disposition  as  well  as 
tlie  combination  of  objects.  Thespis  was  the  inventor 
of  tragedy :  Psalinanazar  framed  an  entire  new  lan- 
guage, wliich  he  pretended  to  be  spoken  on  llie  island 
of  Formosa;  So\oa  framed  a  new  set  of  laws  for  the 
city  of  Athens; 

Nature  hath /i-am'd  strange  fellows  in  her  time. 
Shakspeare. 
To  invent,  feign,  and  frame  are  all  occasionally  em- 
ployed in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  and  in  a  bad 
ennsn-;  fabricate  and  forge  me  never  used  any  other- 
wise. Invent  is  employed  as  to  that  which  is  the  fruit 
of  one's  own  mind ;  to  feign  is  employed  as  to  that 
which  is  unreal ;  to  frame  is  employed  as  to  that  which 
requires  deliberation  and  arrangement ;  to  fabricate, 
from  faber  a  workman,  siL'nifying  lo  make  in  a  work- 
manlike manner,  and  to /oi-n-f,  signifying  to  make  as  in 
n  forge,  are  employed  as  lo  that  which  is  absolutely 
false,  and  requiring  more  or  less  exercise  of  the  i;itie)i«r«c 
power.  A  person  invents  a  lie,  and  feigns  sorrow ;  in- 
vents an  excuse,  and  feigns  an  attachment.  A  story 
is  invented  inasmuch  as  it  is  new,  and  not  before  con- 
ceived by  others,  or  occasioned  by  the  suggestions  of 
others;  it  '\s  framed  inasniuch  as  it  required  to  be  dniy 
disposed  in  all  its  parts,  so  as  to  be  consistent ;  it  \s  fa- 
bricated inasmuch  as  it  runs  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
actual  circumstances,  and  therefore  has  required  the 
Bkill  and  labimr  of  a  workman;  \\.\s  forged  inasmuch 
as  it  seems  by  its  utter  falsehood  and  extravagance  to 
liave  caused  as  much  severe  action  in  the  brain,  as  what 
Is  produced  by  the  fire  in  a  furnace  or  forge ;  '  The  very 
idea  of  t\in  fabrication  of  a  new  government  is  enough 
10  fill  us  with  honour.' — Burke. 

As  chymists  gold  from  brass  by  fire  would  draw, 
Pretexts  are  into  treason  forg'd  by  law. — Deniiam, 


FICTION,  FABRICATION,  FALSEHOOD. 

Fiction  is  opposed  to  what  is  roal ;  fabrication,  as  it 
•s  here  undeistood,  aiidfalsrhnod  iire  oppo>ed  to  what 
is  true.  Fiction  relates  what  may  br,  though  not  what 
\s:  fabrication  and  falsehood  relate  what  is  not  as  what 
is,  and  vice  versa.  Fiction  serves  for  amusement  and 
instruction  ;  fabrication  and  falsehood  serve  to  mislead 
and  deceive.  Fiction  and  fabrication  both  require  in- 
vention :  /(ifscAood  consists  of  simple  asserlionsof  what 
is  not  true.  The  fables  of  yEsop  arp  fictions  of  the  sim- 
plest kind,  hut  yet  such  as  required  a  peculiarly  lively 
fancy  and  inventive  genius  to  produce:  l\\e  fabrication 
of  a  play  as  the  pfoductiou  of  Shakspeare"s  pen,  was 


once  executed  with  sufficient  skill  to  impose  for  a  time 
mjon  the  publick  credulity:  a  good  memory  is  all  that  is 
nPcessary  in  order  to  avoid  nnmn^  falsehoods  that  can 
be  easily  contradicted  and  xonfnted.  In  an  extended 
sense  if  the  word  fiction,  it  approaches  still  nearer  to  the 
sense  o(  fabricate,  when  said  of  the/ic^iuns  of  the  an- 
cients, which  were  delivered  as  trutli,  although  admit- 
ted now  to  be  false:  the  motive  of  the  narrator  is  what 
here  constitutes  the  ditl'erence ;  namely,  that  in  the 
former  case  he  believes,  or  is  supposed  to  believe,  what 
he  relates  to  be  true,  in  the  latter  he  knows  it  to  be 
false.  The  heathen  mythology  consists  principally  of 
the  fictions  of  the  poets :  newspapers  commonly  abound 
\n  fabrication ;  'AH  that  the  Jews  tell  ns  of  their  two- 
fold Messiah  is  a  mere ^c?/o?i,  framed  without  as  much 
as  a  pretence  to  any  t'oundation  in  Scripture  for  it.' — 
Pkideaux.  'The  translator  or  fabricator  of  Ossian's 
poems.' — Mason.  Sometimes,  however,  the  term  fa- 
bricate may  bo  applied  to  any  effort  of  genius,  without 
regard  to  the  veracity  of  the /uiricator;  '  With  rea- 
son has  Shakspeaie's  superiority  been  asserted  in  the 
fabrication  of  his  preternatural  machines.' — Cumber- 
land. 

As  epithets _^cti(;'o««  and  false  are  very  closely  allied ; 
for  what  is  fictitious  U  false,  though  all  that  is  false  is 
not  fielitions :  the  fictitious  is  that  which  has  been 
feigned,  or  falsely  made  by  some  one  ;  the  false  is 
simply  that  which  is  false  by  Ihe  nature  of  the  tiring 
li\e fictitious  account  is  therefore  the  invention  of  an 
individual,  whose  veracity  is  thereby  impeached;  but 
there  may  be  many  false  accounts  unintentionally  cir- 
culated. 

UNTRUTH,  FALSEHOOD,  FALSITY,  LIE. 

An  untruth  is  an  untrue  saying  ;  a  falsehood  and  a 
lie  are  false  sayirms:  untruth  of  itself  reflects  no  dis- 
grace on  the  agent;  it  may  be  unintentional  or  not:  a 
falsehood  and  a  lie  are  intentional /a/sc  sayings,  difier- 
ing  only  in  degree  as  the  guilt  of  the  offender:  a  false- 
hood is  not  always  spoken  for  the  express  intention  of 
deceiving,  but  a  lie  is  uttered  only  for  Ihe  worst  of  pur- 
poses. Some  persons  have  a  habit  of  telling  falsehoods 
from  the  mere  love  of  talking :  those  who  are  guilty  of 
bad  actions  endeavour  to  conceal  them  by  lies.  Children 
are  apt  to  speak  untruths  for  want  of  understand- 
ing tlie  value  of  words;  'Above  all  things  tell  no  un- 
truth, no,  not  even  in  trifles.' — Sir  Henry  Sydney. 
Travellers  from  a  love  of  exagu'eration  are  apt  to  intro- 
duce/(i/.sfAoo(/«  into  their  narrations;  '  Many  tempta- 
tions to  falsehood  will  occur  in  the  disguise  of  passions 
too  specious  to  fear  much  resistance.' — Johnson.  It 
is  the  nature  of  a  lie  to  increase  itself  lo  a  tenfold  de- 
gree; one  lie  must  be  backed  by  many  more;  'The 
irature  of  a  lie  consists  in  this,  that  it  is  a  false  signifi- 
cation knowingly  and  voluntarily  used.' — Sovxn. 

Falsehood  is  also  used  in  the  abstract  sense  for  what 
is  false.  Falsity  is  never  used  b«it  in  Ihe  abstract 
sense,  for  the  property  of  the  false.  The  former  is  ge- 
neral, the  latter  particular  in  the  application  :  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  an  assertion  is  not  always  to  be  dis 
tinctly  proved ;  '  When  speech  is  cmploye.l  only  as  the 
vehicle  of  falsehood,  every  man  must  disunite  himself 
from  others.' — Johnson.  Ti\e  falsity  o{  any  particu- 
lar person's  assertion  may  be  proved"  by  the  evidence 
of  others; 

Can  you  on  him  such  falsities  obtrude "! 

And  as  a  mortal  the  Most  Wise  delude? 

Sandys. 

TRUTH,  VERACITY. 

T/-ut/i  belongs  to  the  thing;  veracity  to  the  person: 
the  truth  of  the  story  is  admitted  upon  the  veracity  of 
the  narrator:  'I  shall  think  myself  obliged  for  the 
future  to  speak  always  in  truthand  sincerity  of  heart.' 
— Addison.  '  INIany  relations  of  travellers  have  been 
slighted  as  fabulous,  rill  more  frequent  voyages  have 
corrfirmed  their  veracity.' — Johnson. 

TO  FEIGN,  PRETEND. 

Feign,  in  Latin  fingo  or  figo,  from  the  Greek  TTi/ra 
to  fix  or  stamp;  pretend,  in  Latin  prtctendo,  signmes 
properly  to  stretch  before,  that  is,  to  put  on  the  oulside 

These  words  may  be  used  either  for  doirrg  or  saying  j 
they  are  both  opposed  lo  what  is  true,  but  they  diflfei 
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fh>m  the  motive  of  the  agent.  To  feign  '\s  taken  either 
in  a  bad  or  an  inditferent  sense;  to  pretend  always  in 
3  bad  sense.  One  feigns  in  order  to  gain  some  future 
end ;  a  person  feigns  sickness  in  order  to  be  excused 
from  paying  a  disagreeable  visit ;  one  pretends  in  order 
to  serve  a  present  purpose ;  a  child  pretends  to  have 
lost  liis  book  wlio  wishes  to  excuse  liimself  for  his 
idleness. 

To  feign  consists  often  of  a  line  of  conduct;  to  pre- 
tend consists  always  of  words.  Ulysses  feigned  mad- 
ness in  order  to  escape  from  going  to  the  Trojan  war. 
According  to  Virgil,  tlie  Grecian  Sinon  pretended  to  be 
a  deserter  come  over  to  the  Trojan  camp.  In  matters 
of  speculation,  to  feign  is  to  invent  by  force  of  tlie 
Imagination ;  to  pretend  is  lo  set  up  by  force  of  self- 
■onceit.  It  is  feigned  by  the  poets  that  Orpheus  went 
lown  into  hell  and  brought  back  Euridice  his  wife ; 

To  win  me  from  his  tender  arms, 
Unnumber'd  suitors  came. 

Who  prais'd  me  for  imputed  charms, 
And  felt  or  feigned  a  flame.— Goldsmith. 
Infidel  philosophers  pretend  lo  account  for  the  most 
mysterious  things  in  nature  upon  natural,  or,  as  they 
please  to  term  it,  rational  principles;  'An  aflected  de- 
licacy is  the  common  improvement  in  those  wlio  pre- 
tend to  be  refined  above  others.'— Steele. 


SPURIOUS,  SUPPOSITIOUS,  COUNTERFEIT. 

Spurious,  in  Latin  spurius,  from  a-Kopa,  because  the 
ancients  called  the  female  spurium ;  hence,  one  who 
is  of  uncertain  origin  on  the  father's  side  is  termed 
spurious;  suppositious,  from  suppose,  signifies  to  be 
supposed  or  conjectured,  in  distinction  Irom  being 
positively  known  ;  counterfeit,  v.  To  imitate. 

All  these  terms  are  modes  of  the  false;  the  two 
former  indirectly,  the  latter  directly:  whatever  is  un- 
certain that  might  be  certain,  and  whatever  is  con- 
jectural that  might  be  conclusive,  are  by  implicaiion 
false;  that  which  is  made  in  imitation  of  another 
thing,  so  as  to  pass  for  it  as  the  true  one,  is  positively 
false.  Hence,  the  distinction  between  these  terms,  and 
the  ground  of  their  applications.  An  illegitimate  off- 
spring is  said  to  be  spurious  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
word,  the  father  in  this  case  being  always  uncertain ; 
and  any  offspring  which  is  termed  spxirious  falls  neces- 
sarily under  the  imputation  of  not  being  the  offspring 
of  the  person  wliose  name  they  bear.  In  the  same 
manner  an  edition  of  a  work  is  termed  spurious  which 
comes  out  under  a  false  name,  or  a  name  different  from 
thatinthetitlepage;  'Being  to  take  leave  of  England, 
I  thought  it  very  handsome  to  take  my  leave  also  of 
you,  and  my  dearly  honoured  mother,  O.xford ;  other- 
wise both  of  you  may  have  just  grounds  to  cry  me  up, 
you  for  a  forgetful  friend,  she  for  an  ungrateful  son,  if 
not  some  spurious  issue.'— Howell.  Suppositious 
expresses  more  or  less  of  falsehood,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  thing.  A  suppositious  parent  implies 
little  less  than  a  directly  false  parent ;  but  in  speaking 
of  the  origin  of  any  thing  in  remote  periods  of  an- 
tiquity, it  ^nay  be  merely  suppositions  or  conjectural 
from  "the  want  of  information  ;  '  The  fabulous  tales  of 
early  British  history,  suppositious  treaties  and  char- 
ters, are  the  proofs  on  which  Edward  founded  his  title 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Scotland.' — Robertson.  Coun- 
terfeit respects  rather  works  of  art  which  are  exposed 
to  "imitation :  coin  is  counterfeit  which  bears  a  false 
stamp,  and  every  invention  which  conies  out  under  the 
sanction  of  the  inventor's  natne  is  likewise  a  counter- 
feit if  not  made  by  himself  or  by  his  consent ; 
Words  may  be  counterfeit, 

False  coin'd,  and  current  only  from  the  tongue, 

Without  the  mind. — Sodthkrk. 

TO  IMITATE,  COPY,  COUNTERFEIT. 
The  idea  of  taking  a  likeness  of  some  object  is  com- 
mon to  all  these  terms;  but  imitate  (u.  To  follow)  is 
the  generick,  copy  (v.  To  copy)  and  counterfeit  (v.  Spu- 
rious) the  specifick:  to  imitate  is  to  take  a  general 
liKeness ;  to  copy,  to  take  an  exact  likeness ;  to  coun- 
terfeit, to  take  a  false  likeness:  to  imitate  is,  therefore, 
almost  always  tised  in  a  good  or  an  indifferent  sense; 
Uicopy  mostly,  and  to  comiterfeit  always,  in  a  bad 
sense:  to  imitate  an  author's  style  is  at  all  times 
allowable  for  one  who  cannot  form  a  style  for  himself; 
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but  to  copy  an  author's  style  would  be  a  too  slavish 
adherence  even  for  the  dullest  writer.  Tc  imitate  is 
applicable  to  every  object,  for  every  external  object  is 
susceptible  of  imitation;  and  in  man  the  imitative 
faculty  displays  itself  alike  in  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  matters,  in  works  of  art  and  in  moral  conduct, 
'  Poetry  and  musick  have  the  power  of  imitating  the 
manners  of  men.' — Sir  Wm.  Jones.  To  copy  is  ap- 
plicable only  to  certain  objects  which  will  admit  of  a 
niiimte  likeness  being  taken;  thus,  an  artist  maybe 
said  to  copy  from  nature,  which  is  almost  the  only  cir- 
cumstance in  which  copying  is  justifiable,  except  when 
it  is  a  mere  manual  act;  to  copy  any  thing  in  others, 
whether  it  be  their  voice,  their  manners,  their  lan- 
guage, or  their  works,  is  inconsistent  with  the  inde- 
Ijendence  which  belongs  to  every  rational  agent; 
'Some  imagine,  that  whatsoever  they  find  in  the  pic- 
ture of  a  master,  who  has  acquired  reputation,  must 
of  necessity  be  excellent ;  and  never  fail  when  they 
copy,  to  follow  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good  things.' — 
Dryuen.  In  a  general  application,  however,  the  term 
copy  may  be  used  in  an  indifferent  sense ; 

The  mind,  impressible  and  soft,  with  ease 
Imbibes  and  copies  what  she  hears  and  sees. 

COWPER. 

To  counterfeit  is  applicable  but  to  few  objects,  and 
happily  practicable  but  in  few  cases;  we  may  counter- 
feit the  coin,  or  we  may  coitnterfeit  the  person,  or  tlie 
character,  or  the  voice,  or  the  handwriting  of  any  one 
for  whom  we  would  wish  to  pass ;  but  if  the  likeness 
be  not  very  exact,  the  falsehood  is  easily  detected ; 
I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian. 
Speak  and  look  big,  and  pry  on  every  side. 

Shaksfeare 

TO  IMITATE,  MIMICK,  MOCK,  APE. 

Imitate,  v.  To  fullow;  mimick,  from  the  Greek 
ptpo;,  has  the  same  origin  as  imitate ;  mock,  in  French 
mocquer,  Greek  pu)Kaui  to  laugh  at ;  to  ape  signities  to 
imitate  like  an  ape. 

To  imitate  is  here  the  general  term:  to  mimick  and 
to  ape  are  both  species  of  vicious  imitation. 

One  imitates  that  which  is  deserving  of  imitation, 
or  the  contrary:  one  mimicks  either  that  which  is  not 
an  authorized  subject  of  imitatiun,  or  which  is  imi- 
tated so  as  to  e.xcite  laughter.  A  person  wishes  to 
make  that  his  own  which  he  imitates,  but  he  mimicks 
for  the  entertainment  of  others ; 

Because  we  sometimes  walk  on  two! 

I  hate  the  imitating  crew. — Gay. 
The  force  of  example  is  illustrated  by  the  readiness 
with  which  people  imitate  each  other's  actions  wheh 
they  are  in  close  intercourse  ■  the  trick  of  mimickry  is 
sometimes  carried  to  such  an  extravagant  pitch  that 
no  tnan,  however  sacred  his  character,  or  exalted  his 
virtue,  can  screen  himself  from  being  the  object  ol 
this  species  of  buffoonery:  to  ape  is  a  serious  though 
an  absurd  act  of  imitation ; 

A  courtier  any  ape  surpasses ; 

Behold  him  humbly  cringing  wail 

Upon  the  minister  of  state. 

View  him  soon  after  to  inferiours 

^pi7>g  the  conduct  of  superiours. — Swift 
To  mimick  is  a  jocose  act  of  imitation ; 

Nor  will  it  less  delight  Ih'  attentive  sage 

T'  observe  that  instinct  which  unerring  guides 

The  brutal  race  which  mimicks  reason's  love. 

SOMERVILLI 

To  mock  is  an  ill-natured,  or  at  least  an  unmeaning,  iM 
of  imitation  ; 

What  though  no  friends  in  sable  weeds  appear, 

Grieve  for  an  hour,  perhaps,  then  mourn  a  year. 

And  bear  about  the  mockery  of  wo 

To  midnight  dances.— Pope. 
The  ape  imitates  to  please  himself,  but  the  mimick 
imitates  to  please  others.  The  ape  seriously  tries  la 
come  as  near  the  original  as  he  can  ;  the  mimick  tries 
to  render  the  imitation,  as  ridiculous  as  possible :  the 
former  apes  out  of  deference  to  the  person  aped;  the 
latter  mimicks  out  of  contempt  or  disregard. 

Mimickry  belongs  to  the  nierry-andrew  or  buffoon; 
apintr  to  the  weakling  who  has  no  originality  in  him- 
self ''  Show-people  display  then:  talents  in  mimicking 
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tlie  cries  of  birds  or  beasts,  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  gapins;  crowd  ;  weak  and  vain  puople,  who  wish  to 
be  admired  for  that  wliich  they  have  not  in  tlieniselvcs, 
ape  llie  dress,  the  manners,  tlie  voice,  the  mode  of 
Bpeecli,  and  tlie  hke,  of  some  one  who  is  above  them. 
Mimickry  excites  laugliter  from  that  which  is  bur- 
lesque in  it ;  aping  excites  laughter  from  that  wliich  is 
absurd  and  unsuitable  in  it;  7nocicrt/ excites  laughter 
from  the  malicious  teuiper  of  those  who  enjoy  it. 

TO  FOLLOW,  IMITATE. 

Follow,  V.  To  follow,  succeed;  imitate,  in  Latin 
imitatas,  participle  of  imitor,  fioni  the  Greek  /ii/j/u  to 
mimick  and  ojioioi  alike,  sigiiities  to  do  or  make  alike. 
Both  these  terms  denote  the  regulating  our  actions 
by  something  that  olTers  itself  to  us,  or  is  set  before  us; 
but  we/uHo2c  that  which  is  either  internal  or  external; 
we  imitate  that  only  which  is  external:  we  either /w/- 
low  the  dictates  of  our  own  minds  or  the  suggestions 
of  others  :  but  we  imitate  the  conduct  of  otiieis  ;  in 
regard  to  external  objects  wc  follow  either  a  rule  or  an 
example;  but  we  imitate  an  example  only:  wefolluw 
the  footsteps  of  our  Corefalhers;  we  imitate  their  vir- 
tues and  their  perfections:  it  is  advisable  for  young 
persons  to  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  good  ex- 
ample of  those  who  are  older  and  wiser  than  them- 
selves; 

And  I  with  the  same  greediness  did  seek, 
As  water  when  I  thirst,  to  swallow  Greek; 
Which  I  did  o:ily  learn  that  I  might  know 
Those  great  examples  which  1  follow  now. 

Denham. 

It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  Christian  to  imitate 
the  example  of  our  blessed  Saviour  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power ;  '  The  imitators  o{  Milton  seem  to  place  all 
the  excellency  of  that  sort  of  writing  in  the  use  of  un- 
couth or  antique  words.' — Johnson. 

To  follow  and  imitate  may  both  be  applied  to  that 
which  is  good  or  bad :  the  former  to  any  action ;  but 
the  latter  only  to  the  behaviour  or  the  external  man- 
ners: we  may  follow  a  person  in  his  career  of  virtue 
or  vice;  we  imitate  his  gestures,  tone  of  voice,  and  the 
like.  Parents  should  be  guarded  in  all  their  words  and 
actions;  for  whatever  may  be  their  example,  whether 
virtuous  or  vicious,  it  will  in  all  probability  be  followed 
by  their  children :  those  who  have  the  charge  of  young 
people  should  be  particulaily  careful  to  avoid  all  bad 
habits  of  gesture;  voice,  or  speech ;  as  there  is  a  much 
greater  propensity  to  imitate  what  is  ridiculous  than 
what  is  becoming. 

TO  COPY,  TRANSCRIBE. 

Copy  is  probably  changed  from  the  Latin  capio  to 
take,  because  we  take  that  from  an  object  which  we 
copy;  transcribe,  in  Latin  transcribe,  that  is,  trans 
over  and  scribo,  signifies  literally  to  write  over  from 
soineiliiiigelse,  to  make  to  pass  over  in  writing  from 
one  body  to  another. 

To  copy  respects  the  matter;  to  transcribe  respects 
fcimply  the  act  of  writing.  What  is  copied  must  be 
taken  immediately  from  the  oi initial,  with  which  it 
must  exactly  correspond  ;  what  is  transcribed  may  be 
taken  from  the  copy,  but  not  necessarily  in  an  entire 
state.  Things  are  copied  for  the  sake  of  getting  the 
contents:  they  are  often  transcribed  for  the  sake  of 
clearness  and  fair  writing.  A  copier  should  be  very 
exact;  a  transcriftcr  should  be  a  good  writer.  Law- 
yers copy  deeds,  and  have  them  afterward  frequently 
transcribed  as  occasion  requires.  Transcribe  is  some- 
times used  to  signify  a  literal  copy  in  a  figurative  appli- 
cation; '  Aristotle  tells  us  that  the  world  is  a  copy  ov 
transcript  of  those  ideas  wliich  are  in  the  mind  of  the 
First  Being,  and  that  those  ideas  which  are  in  the  mind 
of  man  are  a  transcript  of  the  world.  To  this  we 
may  add  that  words  are  the  transcript  of  those  ideas 
which  are  in  the  mind  of  man,  and  that  writing  or 
printing  are  the  transcript  of  words.' — Addison. 

COPY,  MODEL,  PATTERN,  SPECIMEN. 

Copy,  from  the  verb  to  copy  (».  To  copy),  marks  either 

llie  thing  from  which  we  copy  or  the  thing  copied ;  mo 

del,  in  French  modile,  Latin  modulus  a  little  mode  or 

measure,  signifies  the  thing  that  serves  as  a  measure,  or 


that  is  made  after  a  measure ;  pattern,  which  is  a  va- 
riation of  patron,  from  the  French  patron,  Latin  pa- 
tronus,  signifies  the  thing  that  directs;  specimen,  in 
Latin  specimen,  from  specio  to  behold,  signifies  what 
is  looked  at  for  the  purpose  of  forming  our  judge- 
ment by  it. 

•  A  copy  and  a  model  may  be  both  employed  either 
as  an  original  work  or  as  a  work  formed  alter  an  origi- 
nal. In  the  former  sense,  copy  is  used  in  relation  to  im- 
pressions, manuscripts,  or  writings,  which  are  made  to 
be  copied  by  the  printer,  the  writer,  or  the  engraver: 
model  is  used  in  every  other  case,  whether  in  morality 
or  the  arts:  the  proof  will  seldom  be  faulty  when  the 
copy  is  clear  and  correct.  There  can  be  no  good  wri- 
ting formed  after  a  bad  copy,  or  in  an  extended  applica- 
tion of  the  terms,  the  poet  or  fhe  artist  may  copy  after 
nature ; '  Longinus  has  observed  that  the  description  of 
love  in'sappho  is  an  exact  copy  of  nature,  and  that  al 
the  circumstances  which  follow  one  another  in  such  a 
hurry  of  sentiments,  notwithstanding  they  appear  re- 
pugnant to  eacn  other,  are  really  such  as  happen  in  tlie 
plirensiesof  love.'— Addison.  No  human  being  has 
evei  presented  us  with  a  perfect  model  of  virtue ;  the 
classick  writers  of  antiquity  ought  to  be  carefully  pe- 
rused by  ail  who _ wish  to  acquire  a  pure  style,  of 
which  they  contain  unquestionably  the  best  models ; 
'Socrates  recommends  to  Alcibiades,  as  the  »«0(it'Z  of 
his  devotions,  a  short  prayer  which  a  Greek  poet  com- 
posed for  the  use  of  his  friends.'— Addison. 

Respecting  these  words,  however,  it  is  here  farther 
to  be  observed,  that  a  ropy  requires  the  closest  imita- 
tion possible  in  every  particular,  but  a  modcZ  ought  only 
to  serve  as  a  general  rule:  the  former  must  be  literally 
retraced  by  a  mechanical  process  in  all  its  lines  and 
figures;  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  supplied  by  the  judge- 
ment or  will  of  the  executor.  A  model  often  consists 
of  little  more  than  the  outlines  and  proportions,  while 
the  dimensions  and  decorations  are  left  to  the  choice  of 
the  workman.  One  who  is  anxious  to  acquire  a  fine 
hand  will  in  the  first  instance  rather  imitate  the  errours 
of  his  copy  than  attempt  any  improvement  of  his  own. 
A  i^ian  of  genius  will  not  suflTer  himself  to  be  cramped 
by  a  slavisii  adherence  to  any  viodel  however  perfect. 
In  the  second  sense  copy  is  used  for  painting,  anfl 
model  for  relief.  A  co;;^  ought  to  be  faithful,  a  model 
ought  to  be  just;  the  former  should  delineate  exactly 
what  is  delineated  by  the  original ;  the  latter  should 
adhere  to  the  precise  rules  of  iroportion  observed  in 
tlie  original.  The  pictures  of  Raphael  do  not  lose 
their  attractions  even  in  bad  copies  :  the  simple  modeZs 
of  antiquity  often  equal  in  value  originals  of  mcdern 
conception. 

Pattern  and  specimen  approach  nearest  to  model  in 
signification:  the  idea  of  guidance  or  direction  is  pro- 
minent in  Iheni.  The  model  always  serves  to  guide  ill 
tlie  execution  of  a  work  ;  the  pattern  serves  either  to 
regulate  the  work,  or  simply  lodetermine  the  choice; 
the  specimen  helps  only  to  form  the  opinion.  The 
architect  builds  according  to  a  certain  model;  'A 
fault  it  would  be  if  some  king  should  build  his  mansion- 
house  by  the  model  of  Solomon's  palace.'— Hooker. 
The  mechanick  makes  any  thing  according  to  a /lat- 
tern,  or  a  person  fixes  on  having  a  thing  according  to 
Ihc  pattern  oflered  to  him  ;  '  A  gentleman  sends  to  my 
shop  for  a  pnlt.ern  o{  sl\}fi';  if  he  like  it,  he  compares  the 
pattern  with  the  whole  piece,  and  probably  we  bar- 
gain.'— Swift.  The  nature  and  value  of  things  are 
estimated  by  the  specimen  shown  of  them ;  '  Several 
persons  have  exhibited  specimens  of  this  art  before 
multitudes  of  beholders.' — Addison.  A  model  is  al- 
ways some  whole  complete  in  itself;  a  pattern  may  be 
either  a  whole  or  the  pait  of  a  whole  ;  a  specimen  is 
always  a  part.  Models  of  ships,  bridges,  or  other 
pieces  of  mechanism  are  sometimes  constructed  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining  most  eli'ectually  the  nature 
and  design  of  the  invention :  whenever  the  make, 
colour,  or  materials  of  any  article,  either  of  conve- 
nience or  luxury,  is  an  object  of  consideration,  it  can- 
not be  so  rightly  determined  by  any  means  as  by  pro- 
ducing a  similar  article  to  serve  as  a  pattern :  a  single 
sentence  in  a  book  may  be  a  sufficient  specimen  of  the 
whole  performance. 

In  the  moral  sense  pattern  respects  the  whole  con- 
duct or  behaviour ;  specimen  only  individual  actions 
The  female  who  devotes  her  time  and  attention  to  the 

*  Vide  Girard :  "  Copie,  module." 
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management  of  her  family  and  the  education  of  her 
offspring  is  a  pattern  to  tiiose  of  hei  sex  who  depute 
the  whole  concern  to  the  care  of  others.  A  person 
gives  but  an  unfortunate  specimen  of  his  boasted  sin- 
eerily,  who  Is  found  guilty  of  an  evasion;  'Xeno- 
plion,  in  tlie  life  of  his  Imaginary  prince,  whom  tie  de- 
scribes as  a  pattern  for  real  ones,  is  always  celebra- 
ting the  philanthropy  or  goodnature  of  his  hero.'— 
Addison.  'We  know  nothing  of  the  scanty  jargon 
of  our  barbarous  ancestors;  but  we  have  specimens 
of  our  language  when  it  began  to  be  adapted  to  civil 
and  religious  purposes,  and  find  it  such  as  might  natu- 
rally be  expected,  artless  and  simple.'— Johnson. 

EXAMPLE,  PATTERN,  ENS  AMPLE. 

Example,  in  Latin  exemplum,very  probably  changed 
from  exsimulum  and  exsimulo  or  simulo,  signifies  the 
thing  (rained  according  to  a  likeness;  pattern,  v.  Copy; 
cnsample  signifies  that  which  is  done  according  to  a 
sample  or  example. 

All  these  words  are  taken  for  that  which  ought  to  be 
followed:  but  the  example  must  be  followed  generally  ; 
the  pattern  must  be  followed  particularly,  not  only  as 
to  what,  but  how  a  thing  is  to  be  done:  the  former 
serves  as  a  guide  to  the  judgement;  the  latterto  guide 
the  actions.  The  example  comprehends  what  is  either 
to  be  followed  or  avoided;  the  ;)a(fer7i  only  that  which 
is  to  be  followed  or  copied  ;  the  ensample  is  a  species 
of  example,  the  word  being  employed  only  in  the  solemn 
style.  The  example  may  be  presented  either  in  the  ob- 
ject itself,  or  the  description  of  it;  the pa^tfrn displays 
itstelf  most  completely  in  the  object  itself;  the  ensam- 
ple exists  only  in  the  description.  Those  who  know 
what  is  right  should  set  the  example  of  practising  it ; 
and  those  who  persist  in  doing  wrong,  must  be  made 
an  example  to  deter  others  from  doing  the  same  ; 

The  king  of  men  his  hardy  host  inspires 

With  loud  command,  with  %xe&\. examples  fires. 

Pope. 
Every  one,  let  his  age  and  station  be  what  they  may,  may 
afford  a  pattern  of  Christian  virtue  ;  the  child  may  be 
*  a  pattern  to  his  playmates  of  dili::ence  and  dulifulness ; 
the  citizen  may  be  a.  pattern  to  his  fellow-citizens  of 
sobriety  and  conformity  to  the  laws  ;  the  soldier  may 
be  ^pattern  of  obedience  to  his  comrades;  'The  fairy 
way  of  writine,  as  Mr.  Dryden  calls  it,  is  more  difficult 
than  any  other  that  depends  upon  the  poet's  fancy,  be- 
cause he  has  no  pattern  to  follow  in  it.'—.^DDisoN. 
Our  Saviour  has  left  us  an  example  of  Christian  per- 
fection, which  we  ought  to  imitate,  although  we  can- 
not copy  it :  the  Scripture  characters  are  drawn  as  en- 
samples  for  our  learning ; 

Sir  Knight,  that  doest  that  voyage  rashly  take. 

By  this  forbidden  way  in  my  despight, 

Doest  by  other's  death  ensample  take.— Spenser. 

EXAMPLE,  PRECEDENT. 

Example,  v.  Example:  precedent,  from  the  Latin 
precedens  preceding,  signifies  by  distinction  that  pre- 
ceding which  is  entitled  to  notice. 

Both  these  terms  apply  to  that  which  may  be  fol- 
lowed or  made  a  rule  ;   but  the  example  is  commonly 
present  or  before  our  eyes;  the  precedent  is  properly 
somethins  past :  the  example  may  derive  its  authority 
from  the  individual  ;  the  precedent  acquires  its  sa-'C- 
tion  from  time  and  common  consent :  we  are  led  by  the 
example,  or  we  copy  the  example;  we  are  guided  or 
governed  by  the  precedent.      The  former  is  a  private 
and  often  a  partial  affair ;  the  latter  is  a  publick  and 
often  a  national  concern  :  we  quote  examples  in  litera- 
ture, and  precedents  in  law ; 
Thames!  the  most  lov'd  of  all  the  ocean's  sons, 
O  could  I  flow  like  thee!  and  make  thy  stream 
My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme. — Dknham. 
« At  the  revolution  they  threw  a  politick  veil  over  every 
circumstance  which  might  furnish  a  precedent  for  any 
future  departure  from  what  they  had  then  settled  for 
ever.' — Burke. 


The  example  is  set  forth  by  way  of  illustration  or 
instruction  ;  the  instance  is  adduced  by  way  of  evi- 
dence or  proof.  Every  instance  may  serve  as  an 
example,  but  every  example  is  not  an  instance.  The 
example  consists  of  moral  or  intellectual  objects;  the 
instance  consists  of  actions  only.  Rules  are  illustrated 
by  examples  ; 

Let  me,  my  son,  an  ancient  fact  unfold, 

A  great  example  drawn  from  times  of  old. — Pope. 

Characters  are  illustrated  by  instances ;  '  Many  in- 
stances may  be  produced,  from  good  authorities,  that 
children  actually  suck  in  the  several  passions  and  de- 
praved inclinations  of  their  nurses.'— Steele.  The 
best  mode  of  instructing  children  Is  by  furnishing  them 
with  examples  for  every  rule  that  is  laid  down;  the 
Roman  history  furnishes  us  with  many  extraordinary 
instances  of  self-devotion  for  their  country. 


EXAMPLE,  INSTANCE. 

Example  {v.  Example,  pattern)  refers  in  this  case  to 
the  thing  ;  instance,  from  the  Latin  insto,  signifies  that 
which  stands  or  serves  as  a  resting  point. 


FIGURE,  METAPHOR,  ALLEGORY,  EMBLEM 
SYMBOL,  TYPE. 

Figure,  in  Latin  figura,  from  jingo  to  feign,  signifies 
any  thing  painted  or  teigned  by  the  mind ;  metaphor, 
in  Greek  ncrai^opa,  from  ptTa<pi?uy  to  transfer,  signifies 
a  transfer  of  one  object  to  another;  allegory,  in  Greek 
uKXriyopia,  from  aXXoi  another  thing,  and  dyoptiiw  to 
relate,  signifies  the  relation  of  something  under  a  bor- 
rowed form  ;  emblem,  in  Greek  Iji^Xrijxa,  from  kuliaXXta  , 
to  impress,  signifies  the  thing  stamped  on  as  a  mark; 
symbol,  from  the  Greek  avpfidWoo  to  consider  atten- 
tively, signifies  the  thing  cast  or  conceived  in  the  mind, 
from  its  analogy  to  repiesent  something  else ;  type,  in 
Greek  ti'ittos,  from  tvtito)  to  strike  or  stamp,  signifies 
an  image  of  something  that  is  stamped  on  something 
else. 

Likeness  between  two  objects  by  which  one  is  made 
to  represent  the  other,  is  the  common  idea  in  the  sig- 
nification of  these  terms.  Figure  is  the  most  general 
of  these  terms,  comprehending  every  thing  which  in 
fia-uredby  means  of  the  imagination;  the  rest  arc  but 
ntodes  of  the  figure.  The  figure  consists  either  in 
words  or  in  things  generally :  we  may  have  a  figur6 
in  expression,  a  figure  on  paper,  a  figure  on  wood  or 
stone,  and  the  like.  It  is  the  business  of  the  imagina- 
tion to  draw  figures  out  of  any  thing;  'The  spring 
bears  the  same  figure  ainotig  the  seasons  of  the  year, 
that  the  morning  does  among  the  divisions  of  the  dav, 
or  youth  among  the  stages  of  life.'— Addison.  The 
metaphor  and  allegory  consist  of  a  representation  bv 
means  of  words  only :  the  figure,  in  this  case,  is  anv 
representation  which  the  mind  makes  to  itself  of  a  re- 
semblance between  objects,  which  is  properly  a  figiiri' 
of  thought,  which  when  clothed  in  words  is  afigiireof 
speech  :  the  metaphor  is  a  figure  of  speech  of  the  sim- 
plest kind,  by  which  a  word  acquires  other  meanincs 
besides  that  which  is  originally  affixed  to  it;  as  when 
the  term  head,  which  properly  signifies  a  part  of  the 
body,  is  applied  to  the  leader  of  an  army ;  '  No  man 
had  a  happier  manner  of  expressing  the  affections  of 
one  sense  by  metapAors  taken  from  another  than  Mil- 
tnn.'— Burke.  The  allegory  is  a  continued  metaphor 
when  attributes,  modes  and  actions  are  applied  to  the 
objicts  lUus  figured,  as  in  the  allegory  of  sin  and  death 
in  Milton;  'Virgil  has  east  the  whole  system  of  Pla- 
tonick  philosophy,  so  far  as  regards  the  soul  of  man, 
into  beautiful  allegories:— Snmsuti. 

The  emblem  is  that  sort  of  figure  of  thought  by  which 
we  make  corporeal  objects  to  stand  for  moral  rir"per- 
ties :  thus  the  dove  Is  represented  as  the  emblem  of 
meekness,  or  the  bee-hive  is  conceived  to  be  the  embhm 
of  industry  ;  '  The  stork 's  the  emblem  of  true  piety.'— 
Beaimont.  The  symbol  is  that  species  of  emblem 
which  is  converted  into  a  constituted  sign  among  men  ; 
thus  the  olive  and  laurel  are  the  symbols  of  peace,  and 
have  been  recognised  as  such  amorrg  barbarous  as  well 
as  enlightened  nations;  '  I  need  not  mention  the  just- 
ness of  thought  which  is  observed  in  the  generation  of 
these  symbolical  persons  (in  Milton's  allegory  of  sii» 
and  death).'— Addison.  The  type  is  that  species  of 
emblem  by  which  one  object  is  made  to  represent  an- 
other  mystically  ;  it  is,  therefore,  only  employed  in  re- 
ligions matters,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  coming, 
the  office,  and  the  death  of  our  Saviour :  in  this  man- 
ner the  offering  of  Isaac  is  considered  as  a  type  of  our 
Saviour's  offering  himself  as  an  atoning  sacrifice 
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'  All  the  remarkable  events  under  the  law  were  types 
©•■  Christ.'— BuAJR. 

PARABLE,  ALLEGORY. 

Parable,in  French  parabole,  Greek  irapaPoXr)  from 
irapa^dXXii)  signifies  what  is  thrown  out  or  set  before 
one,  ill  lieu  of  something  which  it  resembles ;  allegory, 
t).  Figure. 

*  Both  these  terms  imply  a  veiled  mode  of  speech, 
which  serves  more  or  less  to  conceal  the  main  object 
of  the  discourse  by  presenting  it  under  the  appearance 
of  something  else,  which  accords  with  it  in  most  of  the 
particulars:  the/iarai/«  is  mostly  employed  for  moral 
purposes  ;  the  allegory  in  describing  historical  events. 

The  parable  substitutes  some  other  subject  or  agent, 
who  is  represented  under  a  character  that  is  suitable 
to  the  one  referred  to.  In  the  alb  gory  aie  introduced 
strange  and  arbitrary  persons  in  the  place  of  the  real 
personages,  or  imaginary  cbaracteristicks  and  circum- 
stances are  ascribed  to  real  persons. 

The  parable  is  principally  employed  in  the  sacred 
writings ;  the  allegory  forms  a  grand  feature  in  the 
productions  of  the  eastern  nations. 

SIMILE,  SIMILITUDE,  COMPARISON. 

Simile  and  siviiliiit.de  are  both  drawn  from  the  Latin 
timilis  like :  the  former  signifying  the  thing  that  is  like ; 
the  latter  either  the  thing  that  is  like,  or  the  quality  of 
beinalike:  in  the  former  sense  only  it  is  to  be  compared 
willisimile,  vvlieii  employed  as  a  figure  of  speech  or 
iliouKlit ;  every  thing  is  a  simile  which  associates  ob- 
jects together  on  account  of  any  real  or  supposed  like- 
ness between  them;  but  a  similitude  signifies  a  pro- 
longed or  continued  simile.  The  latter  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  a  few  words,  as  when  we  say  the  god-like 
Achilles;  but  the  former  enters  into  minute  circum- 
stances of  comparison,  as  when  Homer  compares  any 
of  his  heroes  fighting  and  defending  themselves  against 
multitudes  to  lions  who  are  attacked  by  dogs  and  men. 
Every  simile  is  more  or  less  a  comparison,  but  every 
comparison  is  not  a  simile:  the  latter  compares  things 
only  as  far  as  they  are  alike ;  but  the  former  e.\tends 
to  those  things  which  are  difll:rent.  in  this  manner, 
there  may  be  a  comparison  between  large  things  and 
small,  although  there  can  be  no  good  <imile;  'There 
are  also  spveial  noble  similes  and  allu-'  'iis  in  the  first 
book  of  Paradise  Lost.' — Addison.  '  tf  ich  as  have  a 
natural  bent  to  solitude  (to  carry  on  the  former  simili- 
tude) are  like  waters  which  may  be  forced  into  foun- 
tains.'— Pope.  'Your  image  of  worshipping  once  a 
year  in  a  certain  place,  in  imitation  of  the  Jews,  is  but 
a  comparison,  and  simile  non  est  idem.' — Johnson. 


LIKENESS,  RESEMBLANCE,  SIMILARITY, 
OR  SIJULITUDE. 

Likeness  denotes  the  quality  of  being  alike  (». 
Equal) ;  resemblance,  from  rrsemblc,  compounded  of 
re  and  semble,  in  French  sembler,  liatin  simulo,  signi- 
fies putting  on  the  form  of  another  thing;  similarity, 
in  Latin  similaritns,  from  similis,  in  Greek  opayds 
like,  from  the  Hebrew  "700  an  image,  denotes  the  ab- 
stract properly  of  likeness. 

Likeness  is  the  most  general,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  familiar,  term  of  the  three;  it  respects  either 
external  or  internal  properties:  resemblance  respects 
onlv  the  external  properties;  similarity  on\y  the  in- 
ternal properties :  we  speak  of  a  likeness  between  two 
persons ;  of  a  resemblance  in  the  cast  of  the  eye,  a  re- 
semblance  in  the  form  or  figure ;  of  a  similarity  in  age 
and  disposition. 

Likeness  is  said  only  of  that  whioh  is  actual;  re- 
yf  miiance  may  he  said  of  that  which  is  apparent:  the 
likeness  consists  of  something  siiecitick;  the  resem- 
blance may  be  only  partial  and  contingent.  A  thirjg 
Is  said  to  be,  but  not  to  appear,  like  another;  it  may, 
however,  have  the  shadow  ofaresemblance :  whatever 
things  are  alike  are  alike  in  tlieir  e^'sential  properties; 
bnt  ihey  may  resemble  in  a  jiartlal  degree,  or  in  certain 
prnticulars,  but  are  otherwise  essentially  dilfereiit. 
We  are  most  like  tlie  Divine  Being  in  the  act  of  doing 
pood ;  there  is  nothins  existing  in  nature  which  has 
not  certain  points  of  resemblance  with  something  else. 

*  Vide  Abbe  Girard:  "  Parable,  allegovie." 


Similarity,  or  similitude,  which  is  a  higher  term, 
is  in  the  moral  application,  in  regard  to  likeness,  what 
resemblance  is  in  the  physical  sense:  wliat  is  alike  has 
the  same  nature;  what  is  similar  has  certain  features 
of  similarity :   in  this  sense  feelings  are  aZiie,  senti- 
ments are  aZi  Ac,  persons  are  aiiAc;  but  cases  are  simi 
lar,  circumstances  are  similar,  conditions  are  similar. 
Likeness  excludes  the  idea  of  diflerence ;  similarity 
includes  only  tlic  idea  of  casual  likeness; 
With  friendly  hand  I  hold  the  glass 
To  all  promisc'ous  as  they  pass ; 
Should  folly  there  her  likeness  view, 
I  fret  not  that  the  mirror's  true. — Moore. 
So,  f-dUn  resemblance!  on  the  marble  tomb 
The  well-dissembled  lover  stooping  stands, 
For  ever  silent  and  for  ever  sad. — Thomson. 
'  Rochefoucault  frequently  makes  use  of  the  antithesis, 
a  mode  of  speaking  the  most  tiresome  of  any,  by  the 
similarity  of  the  periods.' — VVarton.     '  As  it  addeth 
deformity  to  an  ape  to  be  so  like  a  man,  so  the  simili- 
tude of  superstition  to  religion  makes  it  the  more  de- 
formed.'— Bacon. 


LIKENESS,  PICTURE,  IMAGE,  EFFIGY. 

In  the  former  article  likeness  is  considered  as  an  ab- 
stract term,  but  in  connexion  with  the  words  picture 
and  image  it  signifies  the  representation  of  likeness ; 
picture,  in  Latin  pictura,  from  pingo  to  paint,  signi- 
fies the  thing  painted;  image,  in  Latin  imago,  con- 
tracted from  imitago,  comes  from  imitor  to  imitate, 
signifying  an  imitation  ;  effigy,  in  Latin  effigies,  from 
effing'o,  signifies  that  wliicli  was  formed  after  another 
thing. 

Likeness  is  a  general  and  indefinite  term;  pintvre 
and  jma^-e  express  something  positively  like.  A  like- 
ness is  the  work  of  nature  or  art;  if  it  be  the  work  of 
man,  it  is  sketched  by  the  pencil,  and  is  more  or  lew 
real ; 

Go<i,  Moses  first,  then  David,  did  inspire, 

To  compose  anthem?  for  his  heav'niy  choir; 

To  til'  one  the  style  of  friend  he  did  impart. 

On  til'  other  stanip'd  the  likeness  of  liis  heart. 

Denham. 
A  picture  is  either  the  work  of  design  or  accident;  it 
may  be  drawn  by  the  pencil  or  the  pen,  or  it  may  be 
found  in  the  incidental  resemblances  of  things;  it  is 
more  or  less  exact ; 

Or  else  the  comick  muse 

Holds  to  the  world  apictureof  itself — Thomson. 
The  image  lies  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  is  more  or 
less  striking;  '  The  mind  of  man  is  an  image,  not  only 
of  God's  spirituality,  but  of  his  infinity.' — South,  it 
is  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  palmer  to  produce  a 
Likeness;  the  withering  and  falling  off  of  tlie  leaves 
from  the  trees  in  autumn  is  a  picture  of  human  nature 
in  its  decline;  children  are  frequently  the  very  zma^c 
of  their  parents. 

A  likeness  is  that  which  is  to  represent  the  actual 
likeness ;  but  an  effigy  is  an  artificial  or  arbitrary  like- 
ness ;  '  I  have  read  somewhere  that  one  of  the  popes 
refused  to  accept  an  edition  of  a  saint's  works,  which 
were  presented  to  him,  because  the  saint  in  his  effigies 
before  the  book,  was  drawn  without  a  beard.' — Addi- 
son. It  may  be  represented  on  wood  or  stone,  or  in 
the  figure  of  a  person,  or  in  the  copy  of  the  figure. 
Artists  produce  ZiAcjics.tes  in  different  manners,  they 
carve  effigies,  or  take  impressions  from  those  that  are 
carved.  Hence  any  thing  dressed  up  in  the  figure  of 
a  man  to  represent  a  particular  person  is  termed  his 
effigy. 


TO  CONTRIVE,  DEVISE,  INVENT. 

Contrive,  in  French  controuver,  compounded  of  con 
and  trouver,  signifies  to  find  out  by  putting  together ; 
devise,  compounded  of  de  and  vise,  in  Latin  visua 
seen,  signifies  to  show  or  present  to  the  mind  ;  invent, 
in  Latin  inventus,  participle  of  invenio,  compounded 

I  of  in  and  vcnio,  signifies  to  come  or  bring  into  the 
mind. 

To  contrive  and  devi.te  do  not  express  so  much  as  to 
invent:  we  contrive  and  devise  in  small  matters;  we 

1  invent  in  those  of  greater  moment.    Contriving  and 
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aevisinn  roapect  tlio  manner  of  doing  tilings;  inventing 
comprehends  the  action  aiul  Uie  tiling  ii>elt";  tlie  former 
are  but  tlie  new  fashioning  of  tilings  tii;u  already 
exist ;  the  latter  is,  as  it  were,  the  creation  of  some- 
thing new:  to  contrive  anA  denise  are  intentional  ac- 
tions, the  result  of  a  specilick  ettbrt;  invention  natu- 
rally arises  from  the  exertion  of  an  inherent  power: 
we  require  thought  and  combination  to  contrive  or 
devise;  ingenuity  is  the  faculty  which  is  exerted  in 
inventing; 

Wy  sentence  is  for  open  war ;  of  wiles 
More  unexpert  I  boast  not;  them  let  those 
Contrive  who  need,  or  when  they  nted,  not  now. 
Milton. 
The  briskest  nectar 
Shall  be  his  drink,  and  all  th'  ambrosial  cates 
Art  can  devise  for  wanton  appetite, 
Furnish  his  banquet. — j\'abb. 

'  Architecture,  painting,  and  statuary,  were  invented 
with  the  design  lo  lift  up  human  nature.' — Addison. 

Contriving  requires  even  less  exercise  of  the 
thoughts  than  devising:  we  contrive  on  familiar  and 
common  occasions ;  we  devise  in  seasons  of  difficulty 
and  trial.  A  contrivance  is  simple  and  obvious  to  a 
plain  understanding:  a  device  is  complex  and  far- 
fetched ;  it  requires  a  ready  conception  and  a  degree 
of  art. 

Contrivances  serve  to  supply  a  deficiency,  or  in- 
cie.ase  a  convenience;  devices  are  employed  to  extri- 
cate from  danger,  to  remove  an  evil,  or  forward  a 
scJieme:  the  history  of  Robinson  Crusoederives  consi- 
derable interest  from  the  relation  of  the  various  con- 
trivances, by  wliich  he  provided  himself  with  the  fiist 
articles  of  necessity  and  comfort;  the  history  of  robbers 
and  adventurers  is  full  of  the  various  devices  by  which 
they  endeavour  to  carry  on  their  projects  of  plunder, 
or  elude  the  vigilance  of  tlieir  pursuers;  the  history  of 
civilized  society  contains  an  account  of  the  various 
inventions  which  have  contributed  to  the  enjoyment 
or  improvement  of  mankind. 


DEVICE,  CONTRIVANCE. 

These  nouns,  derived  from  the  preceding  verbs, 
have  also  a  similar  distinction. 

There  Is  an  exercise  of  art  displayed  in  both  these 
actions;  but  the  former  has  most  of  ingenuity,  trick, 
or  cunning;  the  latter  more  of  deduction  and  plain 
judgement  in  it.  A  device  always  consists  of  some 
invention  or  something  newly  niade ;  a  contrivance 
mostly  respects  tlie  mode,  arrangement,  or  dispositiori 
of  things.  Artists  are  employed  in  conceiving  devices  ; 
men  in  general  use  cojitrit-onces  for  the  ordinary  con- 
cerns. 

A  device  is  often  employed-  for  bad  and  fraudulent 
purposes  ;  contrivances  mostly  serve  for  innocent  pur- 
poses of  dnmestick  life.  Beggars  have  various  de- 
vices for  giving  themselves  the  appearance  of  wretch- 
edness and  exciting  the  compassion  of  the  spectator. 
Those  who  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  supplying 
their  wants  commonly  succeed  by  forming  contri- 
vances of  which  they  had  not  before  any  conception. 
Devices  are  the  work  of  the  human  tjnderstanding 
only;  contrivances  are  likewise  formed  by  animals. 

Men  employ  devices  with  an  intention  either  to 
deceive  or  to  please  others ;  '  As  I  have  long  lived  in 
Kent,  and  there  often  heard  how  the  Kentish  men 
evaded  the  conqueror  by  carrying  green  boughs  over 
their  head.s;  it  put  me  in  mind  of  practising  this  de- 
vice against  Mr.  Simper.' — Steele.  Animals  have 
their  contrivances  either  to  supply  some  want  or  to 
remove  some  evil;  '  All  the  temples  as  well  as  houses 
of  the  Athenians  were  the  effects  of  Nestor's  (the 
architect)  study  and  labour,  insomuch  that  it  was  said, 
"  sure  Nestor  will  now  be  famous  ;  for  the  habitations 
of  gods,  as  well  as  men,  are  built  by  his  contrivance." ' 
— Steelk. 


TO  CONCERT,  CONTRIVE,  MANAGE. 
Concert  is  either  a  variation  of  consort  a  compa- 
nion, or  from  the  Latin  concerto  to  debate  together; 
contrive,  from  contrivi,  perfect  of  contrro  to  bruise  to- 
gether, signifies  to  pound  or  put  together  in  the  mind 
so  as  to  form  a  composition ;  manage,  in  French  mt- 


nager,  compniiiuTed  of  the  Latin.manits  and  ago,  sig- 
nifies to  1(  ail  by  the  hand. 

There  is  a  secret  understanding  in  concerting : 
invention  in  contriving;  execution  in  mannging. 
There  is  mostly  contrivance  and  management  in  con- 
certing; but  there  is  not  always  concerting  in  con- 
trivance or  management.  Measures  are  concerted; 
schemes  are  contrioed;  affairs  are  managed. 

Two  parties  at  least  are  requisite  in  concerting,  one 
is  sufficient  for  contriving anA  managing.  Concerting 
is  always  employed  in  all  secret  transactions;  contil- 
vance  and  management  are  used  indiflerently. 

Robbers  who  have  determined  on  any  scheme  of 
plunder  concert  together  the  means  of  carrying  their 
project  into  execution ;  '  Modern  statesmen  are  con- 
certing schemes  and  engaged  in  the  depth  of  politicks, 
at  the  time  when  their  forelailiers  were  laid  down 
quietly  to  rest,  and  had  nothing  in  their  heads  but 
dreams.'— Steele.  Tliieves  contrive  various  devices 
to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  police  ;  '  When  Ca-sar 
was  one  of  the  masters  of  the  mint,  he  placed  the  iijure 
of  an  elephant  upon  the  reverse  of  the  publick  money  : 
the  word  Csesar  signifying  an  elephant  in  the  Punick 
language.  This  was  artfully  cowtrroed  by  Ca-sar;  be- 
cause it  was  not  lawful  for  a  private  man  to  stamp  his 
own  figure  upon  the  coin  of  the  commonwealth.' — 
Addison.  Thope  who  have  any  thing  bad  to  do 
manage  their  concerns  in  the  dark ;  '  It  is  the  great  act 
and  secret  of  Christianity,  if  I  may  use  that  phrase, 
to  manage  our  actipits  to  the  best  advantage.' — Ad 

DISON. 

Those  who  are  debarred  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
each  other  unrestrainedly,  concert  measures  for  meet- 
ing |)rivately.  The  ingenuity  of  a  person  is  frequently 
displayed  in  the  contrivances  by  vvhich  he  strives  to 
help  himself  out  of  his  troubles.  Whenever  there  are 
many  parties  interested  in  a  concern,  it  is  never  so  well 
managed  as  when  it  is  in  the  liands  of  one  individual 
suitably  qualified. 

DESIGN,  PURPOSE,  INTEND,  MEAN. 

Design,  from  the  Latin  designare,  signifies  to  mark 
out  as  with  a  pen  or  pencil;  purpose,  like  propose, 
comes  from  the  Latin  propositi,  perfect  of  propono 
signifying  to  set  before  one's  mind  as  an  object  of  pur- 
suit; intend,  in  Latin  intendo  lo  bend  towards,  signi- 
fies the  bending  of  the  mind  towards  an  object;  mean, 
in  Saxon  maenen,  German,  &c.  meinen,  is  probably 
connected  with  the  word  mind,  signifying  to  have  iii 
the  mind. 

Design  and  purpose  are  terms  of  higher  import  than 
intend  and  mean,  which  are  in  familiar  use;  the  latter 
still  more  so  than  the  former.  The  design  embraces 
many  objects;  the /lurpo^e  consists  of  only  one:*  the 
former  supposes  something  studied  and  methodical,  it 
requires  reflection ;  the  latter  supposes  something  fixed 
and  determinate,  it  requires  resolution.  A  design  is 
attainable;  r  purpose  is  swady.  We  speak  of  the  rfe- 
sign  as  it  regards  the  thing  conceived;  we  speak  of  the 
purpose  as  it  regards  the  temper  of  the  person.  Men 
of  a  sanguine  or  aspiring  character  are  apt  to  form  de- 
signs which  cannot  be  carried  into  execution ;  who- 
ever wishes  to  keep  true  to  his  purpose  must  not  listen 
to  many  counsellors; 

Jove  honours  me  and  favours  my  designs, 
His  pleasure  guides  me,  and  his  will  confines. 

Pope. 
Proud  as  he  is,  that  iron  heart  retains 
His  stubborn  purpose,  and  his  friends  disdains. 

Pope. 
The  purpose  is  the  thing  proposed  or  set  before  the 
mind;  the  intention  is  the  thing  to  which  the  mind 
bends  or  inclines:  purpose  and  intend  differ  therefore 
both  in  the  nature  of  the  action  and  the  object;  we 
purpose  seriously ;  we  intend  vaguely  :  we  set  about 
that  which  we  purpose  ;  we  may  delay  that  which  we 
have  only  intended:  the  execution  of  one's  purpose 
rests  mostly  with  one's  self;  the  fulfilment  of  an  m- 
tention  depends  upon  circumstances:  a  man  of  a  reso- 
lute temper  is  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose  by 
trifling  objects  ;  we  may  be  disappointed  in  our  inten- 
tions by  a  variety  of  unforeseen  but  uncontroUabla 
events. 

*  Vide  Trusler:  "Intention,  design." 
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Mean,  which  is  a  term  altogether  of  colloquial  use, 
Jiffers  Imt  little  I'rom  intend,  except  that  it  is  used  tor 
more  familiar  objects:  to  mean  is  simply  to  have  in 
die  mind  ;  to  intend  is  to  lean  witti  the  mind  towards 
any  thing. 

Purpose  is  always  applied  to  some  proximate  or  de- 
finite object; 

And  I  persuade  me  God  hath  not  permitted 
His  stiength  again  to  grow,  were  not  h\a purpose 
To  use  him  further  yet. 
Intend  and  mean  to  that  which  is  general  or  remote; 
'The  gods  would  not  have  delivered  a  soul  into  the 
body,  which  hath  arms  and  legs,  instruments  of  doing, 
but  that  it  were  intended  llie  mind  should  employ  them.' 

— ^SlDNKY. 

And  life  more  perfect  have  attain'd  than  fate 
Meant  me,  by  venturing  higher  than  my  lot. 

Milton. 
We  purpose  to  set  out  at  a  certain  time  or  go  a  cer- 
tain route ;  we  mean  to  set  out  as  soon  as  we  can,  and 
go  the  way  that  shall  be  found  most  agreeable;  the 
morali.st  designs  by  his  writings  to  etfecta  reformalion 
in  the  manners  of  men:  a  writer  purposes  to  treat  on 
a  given  sii'bject  in  some  particular  manner;  it  is  ridi- 
culous to  lay  down  riiles  which  are  not  intended  to  be 
kept ;  an  honest  man  always  means  to  satisfy  his  cre- 
ditors. 

Design  and  purpose  are  taken  sometimes  in  the 
abstract  sense;  intend  and  mean  always  in  connexion 
with  the  agent  who  intends  or  7nea7is  :  we  see  a  design 
in  the  whole  creation,  which  leads  us  to  reflect  on  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Creator;  whenever  we 
eee  any  thing  done  we  are  led  to  inquire  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  done;  or  are  desirous  of  kiiowmg  the 
intention  of  the  person  for  so  doing:  things  are  said  to 
be  done  with  a  design,  in  opposition  to  that  which  hap- 
pens by  chance;  they  are  said  to  be  done  for  a  purpose, 
in  reference  to  the  immediate  purpose  which  is  ex- 
pected to  result  from  them.  Design,  when  not  ex- 
pressly qualified  by  a  contrary  epithet,  is  used  in  a  bad 
sense  in  connexion  with  a  particular  agent;  purpose, 
intention,  and  meaning  in  an  indifTeient  sense:  a  de- 
signing person  is  full  of  latent  and  interested  designs; 
His  deep  design  unknown,  the  liosts  approve 
Atrides'  speech. — Pope. 
There  is  nothing  so  good  that  it  may  not  be  made  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  those  who  are  bad ; 

Change  this  purpose. 
Which,  being  so  horrible,  so  bloody,  must 
Lead  on  to  some  foul  issue. 
The  ivtaitions  of  a  man  must  always  be  taken  into 
the  account  when  we  are  forming  an  estimate  of  his 
actions;  '  I  wish  others  the  same  intention  and  greater 
successes.' — Temple.      Ignorant     people    frequently 
mean  nmch  better  than  they  do. 

Nothitigcan  evince  greater  depravity  of  mind  than 
designedly  to  rob  another  of  his  good  name;  when  a 
person  wishes  to  get  any  information  he  purposely 
directs  his  discourse  to  the  subject  upon  which  he 
desires  to  be  informed  ;  if  we  umntentionally  \ncnr  \\\e 
displeasure  of  another,  it  is  to  be  reckoned  our  niis- 
forlune  rather  than  our  fault ;  it  is  not  enough  for  our 
endeavoiu's  to  be  well  meant,  if  they  be  nOt  also  well 
directed  ; 

Then  first  Polydamus  the  silence  broke, 
Long  weisih'd  the  signal,  and  to  Hector  spoke  : 
How  oft,  my  brother  1  thy  reproach  I  bear, 
For  words  well  meant  and  sentiments  sincere. 

Pope. 


DESIGN,  PLAN,  SCHEME,  PROJECT. 

Design,  v.  To  design ;  plan,  in  French  plan,  comes 
from  plane  or  plain,  in  Latin  planus,  smooth  or  even, 
signifying  in  general  any  plane  place,  or  in  partic>ilar 
the  even  surface  on  which  a  building  is  raised  ;  and  by 
an  extended  application  the  sketch  of  the /j/anc  surface 
of  any  building  or  object;  scheme,  in  Latin  schema, 
Greek  axfipa  the  form  or  figure,  signifies  the  thing 
drawn  out  in  the  mind ;  project,  in  Latin  projcctus, 
from  projicio,  compounded  o(  pro  and  jacio,  signifies 
to  cast  or  put  forth,  that  is,  the  thing  proposed. 

Arraueement  is  itie  idea  commou  to  these  terms : 


the  design  includes  the  thing  that  is  to  be  brought 
abiiut ;  the  plan  includes  the  means  by  which  it  is  to 
he  brought  about :  a  design  was  formed  in  the  time  of 
James  I.  for  overturning  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try I  the  plan  by  which  this  was  to  have  been  realized, 
consisted  in  placing  gunpowder  under  the  parliament- 
house  and  blowing  up  the  assembly  ;  '  Is  he  a  prudent 
man,  as  to  his  temporal  estate,  that  lays  designs  only 
for  a  day  without  any  prospect  to  the  remaining  part 
of  his  life  7' — Tillotson.  '  It  was  at  Marseilles  ihat 
Virgil  formed  the  plan,  and  collected  the  materials,  of 
all  those  excellent  pieces  which  he  afterward  finished.' 
— Walsh.    . 

A  design  is  to  be  estimated  according  to  its  intrinsick 
worth  ;  a  plan  is  to  be  estimated  according  to  its  rela- 
tive value,  or  titness  for  the  design  :  a  design  is  noble 
or  wicked;  a  plan  is  practicable:  every  founder  of  a 
charitable  institution  may  be  supposed  to  have  a  good 
design ;  but  he  may  adopt  an  erroneous  plan  for  ob- 
taining the  end  proposed. 

Scheine  and  project  respect  both  the  end  and  the 
means,  which  makes  them  analogous  to  design  and 
plan:  the  design  stimulates  to  action;  the  plan  de- 
termines the  mode  of  action:  the  scheme  and  project 
consist  most  in  speculation:  the  design  and  plan  are 
equally  practical,  and  suited  to  the  ordinary  and  im- 
mediate circumstances  of  life  :  the  scheme  and  project 
aie  contrived  or  conceived  for  extraordiiiary  or  rare 
occasions  :  no  man  takes  any  step  without  a  design  ; 
a  general  forms  the  plan  of  his  campaign  ;  adventu- 
rous men  are  alvvaysforming sc/tcnics  forgaining  money; 
ambitious  monarchs  are  full  of  projects  for  increasing 
their  dominions; 
The  happy  people  in  their  waxen  cells 
Sat  tending  publick  caies,  and  planning  schemes 
Of  temperance  for  winter  poor. — Thomson. 

'  Manhood  is  led  on  from  hope  to  hope,  and  from  pro- 
ject to  project.' — Johnson. 

Scheme  and  project  differ  principally  in  the  magni- 
tude of  the  objects  to  which  they  are  applied;  the 
former  being  nmch  less  vast  and  extensive  than  the 
latter :  a  scheme  may  be  formed  by  an  individual  for 
attaining  any  trifling  advantage  ;  projects  are  mostly 
conceived  in  matters  of  state,  or  of  publick  interest ; 
the  metropolis  abounds  with  persons  whose  inventive 
faculties  are  busy  in  devising  schemes,  either  of  a 
commercidl,  a  literary,  a  philosophical,  or  political 
description,  by  which  they  propose  great  advantages 
to  the  publick,  but  siill  greater  to  themselves;  the pi-o- 
ject  of  universal  conquest  which  entered  into  the  wild 
speculations  of  Alexander  the  Great,  did  not,  unfortu- 
nately for  the  world,  perish  at  his  death. 


TO  PURPOSE,  PROPOSE. 

We  purpose  (v.  To  design)  that  which  is  near  at 
hand,  or  immediately  to  be  set  about ;  we  propose  that 
which  is  more  distant :  the  former  requires  the  setting 
before  one's  mind,  the  latter  requires  deliberation  and 
plan.  We  purpose  many  things  which  we  never  think 
worth  while  doing:  but  we  ought  not  to  propose  any 
thing  to  ourselves,  which  is  not  of  too  nmch  import- 
ance to  be  lightly  adopted  or  rejected.  We  purpose 
to  go  to  town  on  a  certain  day  ; 

When  listening  Philomela  deigns 
To  let  them  joy,  and  purposes  in  thought 
Elate  to  make  her  night  excel  their  day. 

Thomson. 
We  propose  to  spend  our  time  in  a  particular  study 
'There  are  but  two  plans  on  which  any  man  caa 
propose  to  conduct  himself  through  the  dangers  and 
distresses  of  human  life.' — Blair. 


INTENT,  INTENSE. 
Intent  and  intense  are  both  derived  from  the  verb 
to  intend,  signifying  to  stretch  towards  a  point,  or  to 
a  great  degree:  the  former  is  said  only  of  the  person 
or  mind;  the  latter  qualities  things  in  general:  a  per- 
son is  intent  wlien  his  mind  is  on  the  stretch  towards 
an  object;  his  application  is  intense  when  his  mind  is 
for  a  continuance  closely  fixed  on  certain  objects  ;  cold 
is  intense  when  it  seems  to  be  wound  up  to  its  highest 
pitch;  '  There  is  an  evil  spirit  coulinuaily  active  and 
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tntent  to  seduce.'— South.  'Mutual  favours  naturally 
beget  an  intense  affection  in  generous  minds.' — Spec- 
tator. 

SAKE,  ACCOUNT,  REASON,  PURPOSE,  END. 
These  terms,  all  employed  adverbially,  modify  or 
connect  propositions:  hence,  one  says,  for  his  sake,  on 
his  account,  for  this  reason,  for  this  purpose,  and  to 
this  end. 

.  Sake,  which  comes  from  the  word  to  seek,  is  mostly 
said  of  persons;  what  is  done  for  a  person's  sake  is  the 
same  as  because  of  his  seeking  or  at  his  desire;  one 
may,  however,  say  in  regard  to  things,  for  the  sake  of 
good  order,  implying  what  good  order  requires  :  account 
is  indifferently  employed  for  persons  or  things;  what 
is  done  on  a  person's  account  is  done  in  his  behalf, 
and  for'his  hiterest;  what  is  done  on  account  of  indis- 
position is  done  in  consequence  of  it,  the  indisposition 
being  the  cause :  reason,  purpose,  And  end  are  applied 
to  things  only :  we  speak  of  the  reason  as  the  thing 
that  justifies;  we  explain  why  we  do  a  thing  when 


we  say  we  do  it  for  this  or  that  reason  :  we  speak  of 
the  purpose  and  the  end  by  way  of  explaining  the 
naliire  of  the  thing:  the  propriety  of  measures  cannot 
be  known  unless  we  know  ihe  ptirposc  for  which  they 
were  done ;  nor  will  a  prudent  person  be  satisfied 
to  follow  any  course,  unless  he  knows  to  what  aid  it 
will  lead. 


EXPEDIENT,  RESOURCE. 
The  expedient  is  an  artificial  means;  the  resource 
is  a  natural  means:  a  cunning  man  is  fruitful  in 
expedients ;  a  fortunate  man  abounds  in  resources; 
Robinson  Crusoe  adopted  every  expedient  in  order  to 
prolong  his  existence,  at  a  time  when  hisresources  were 
at  the  lowest  ebb;  '  Wlien  there  happens  to  be  any 
thing  ridiculous  in  a  visage,  the  best  expedient  is  for 
the  owner  to  be  pleasant  upon  himself.' — Stekle. 
'  Shice  the  accomplishment  of  the  revolution,  France 
has  destroyed  every  resource  of  the  state  which  de- 
pends upon  opinion.' — Burke. 


THE  END. 
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